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extenidon,  178  ;  diocesan  societies,  ib. ;  influ- 
ence and  self-denial.  179. 

Lord's  Day,  the  observance  of,  enacted  by  the 
Long  Parliament,  344. 

Macohiayblli's  object  in  writing*  The<f*rince,' 
1 ;  on  the  evil  example  of  the  Papal  Court,  6. 

Madison,  James, '  Life  and  Times  of,'  351 ;  birth 
and  education,  353;  commences  his  public 
career,  355;  member  of  the  State  Council, 
lb. ;  returns  to  the  Virginian  Congress  and 
opposes  the  claims  of  Spain,  355, 356 ;  expira- 
tion of  his  term  of  office,  357 ;  invites  the 
States  to  a  general  conference  at  Annapolis, 
358 ;  series  of  papers  in  *  The  Federalist,' 
359, 360 ;  alienated  f  roin  his  old  allies,  361 ; 
breach  with  the  federal  party,  ib. ;  personal 
controversy  with  Hamilton,  363  ;  triumph  of 
democracy,  368. 

Maistre,  Joseph  de,  on  Milton's  literary  reputa- 
tion, 76 ;  oi\  Sh^espeare,  77. 

Manchester,  death-rate  at,  58. 

Manufacturing  population,  average  of  mortality, 
54. 

Marcellus  criticises  Caiming's  foreign  policy, 
168. 

March  of  an  English  Generation  through  Life, 
50 ;  number  of  deaths  at  the  different  stages 
of  life,  51 ;  spinsters  and  bachelors,  widows 
and  widowers,  53 ;  violent  deaths,  ib. ;  sanitary 
arrangements,  ib. ;  pecuniary  value  of  life, 
58 ;  mortality  among  butdiers,  lb. ;  fishmon- 
gers, bakers,  publicans,  54;  clergy,  medical 
men,  ib. ;  wool,  silk,  and  cotton  operatives,  lb. ; 
tailors,  shoemakers,  miners,  farmers,  agricul- 
tural  labourers,  ib. ;  vegetable  and  mineral 
dust,  55 ;  deaths  by  privation,  ib ;  from  excess 
of  food,  ib. ;  relations  between  the  increase  of 
the  population  and  rate  of  mortality,  56 ;  pros- 
perity or  depression  in  trade,  ib. ;  emigration, 
ib. ;  number  of  marriages  at  an  earlier  age 
tban  in  former  times,  ib. ;  mortality  of  un- 
married men,  ib. ;  improvement  in  education, 
ib. ;  mai^age  by  banns,  4(7;  by  license,  lb. ; 
vicissitudeB  of  temperature,  ib. ;  quality  of  the 
water,  58 ;  org^le  pollution  of  the  Thames 
and  Lea,  ib. ;  water-supply  of  London,  ib. ; 
decline  in  the  proportion  of  medical  men  to 
the  increased  population,  59. 

Marriage  and  Registrations  Act,  by  Long  Parlia- 
ment, 348. 

Bfay,  Sir  Thos.  Erskine,  his  '  Democracy  in  Eu- 
rope,'  60. 

Medical  men,  mortality  among,  54 ;  no  increase 
in  proportion  to  the  population,  59. 

Mellwume,  Lord,  100 ;  ancestors,  101 ;  mother. 
101, 103 ;  death  of  his  brother,  103  ;  at  Eton 
and  Cambridge,  ib. ;  epistle  to  the  editor  of 
the  *  Jacobin,^  104  ;  at  Glasgow,  ib. ;  called  to 
the  bar,  ib. ;  manriage,  105  ;  birth  of  son,  ib.  ; 
maiden  speech,  ib. ;  daily  life,  106  ;  Uie  Rie- 
gency  Bill,  ib. ;  loses  his  seat,  107 ;  resumes' 
it,  110  ;  domestic  troubles,  111 ;  biography  of 
Sheridan,  ib. ;  Cblef  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
118 ;  death  of  his  wife,  114 ;  succeeds  his 
father,  ib. ;  Home  Secretary,  116;  acquaint- 
ance ^with  Mrs.  Norton,  117 ;  first  meeting 
with  Disraeli,  ib. ;  action  of  Norton  e.  Mel- 
bourne, ib.  ;  becomes  Premier,  118 ;  reply  to 
Brougham,  119 ;  influence  with  Queen  Victoria, 


ir 
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ib. ;  the  *  Bedchamber'  question,  IdO;  his 
favourite  studies,  ib. ;  patronage,  121 ;  dosing 
years,  ib. ;  death,  122. 

Men,  mortalitj  among,  51,  52 ;  health  of,  en- 
praged  in  various  occupations,  58-55  ;  mortal- 
ity of  unmarried,  56;  improvement  in  educa- 
tion, ib. 

Miall,  Mr.  G.,  'Congregationalism  in  York- 
shire,' 189.     , 

Miners,  unhealthy  occupation  of,  54* 

Mutiny  of  the  Nore,  its  suppression,  155. 

Mycene^  by  Dr.  Schliemann,  88 ;  its  site,  84 ; 
abundance  of  gdd,  ib.  ;  described  by  Pausa- 
nias,  85 ;  excavations  by  Veli  Pasha,  86  ;  by 
Dr.  Schliemann,  ib. ;  the  Ag&ra^  ib.  ;  com- 
pared with  Hallstadt,  87 ;  cisterns,  XMilaoe,  ib.  ; 
subterranean  treasure-houses,  88  ;  walls  and 
gates,  ib. ;  bronxe  or  copper-clad  walls,  80  ; 
classes  of  patterns  or  designs,  ib. ;  pottery, 
geometrical,  42 ;  gold  and  metal-work,  ib. ; 
analogy  to  the  bronze  age  in  northern  Knrope, 
ib. ;  Hellenic  t^pe,  48 ;  Egyptian  form,  ib. ; 
Phoenician  influence  in  animal  forms,  ib.  ; 
human  figures  on  tombstones,  44 ;  resem- 
blance between  Homer's  description  and  the 
Asiatic  style,  45  ;  probable  date  of  the  graves, 
47 ;  the  Dorian  conquest,  ib. ;  Mr.  Gladstone's 
theory,  48 ;  another  less  startling  theory,  ib. 

Napoleon  I.'s  opinion  of  Russia  and  Constanti- 
nople, 286. 

Naval  College  at  Greenwich,  216;  routine,  ib.  ; 
compulsory  students,  216-218 ;  voluntary, 
218. 

Naval  education,  209 ;  importance  of  seaman- 
ship, ib. ;  examination  without  competition, 
211 ;  course  of  study,  ib. ;  college  at  Ports- 
mouth, 212;  the  'Britannia'  training-ship, 
ib. ;  system  of  training,  ib. ;  advantage  of  en- 
tering early,  218 ;  engineer  students,  ib. ; 
shipwrights'  apprentices,  214 ;  dockyard 
8cho(^8,  ib. ;  elementary  education  of  naval 
cadets  and  engineers,  215;  routine  of  the 
Naval  College  at  Greenwich,  216  ;  lieutenants 
in  the  navy,  ib. ;  probationary  officers  of  the 
Hoyal  Marines,  217  ;  acting  sul>-lieu tenants, 
ib.  ;  naval  instructors,  218 ;  voluntaiy  stu- 
dents, ib. ;  engineer  officers  and  foreigners, 
219 ;  examinaUons,  22a 

New  Englander,  the,  on  Prof.  Tyndall's '  Science 
and  Man,'  8a 

Nicholts,  Emperor,  his  conversations  wiih  Lord 
Aberdeen  about  Turkev,  288. 

Norton,  the  Hon,  Mrs.,  her  acquaintance  with 
'  Lord  Melbourne,  117 ;  trial,  ib. 

Obstructtve  party,  the,  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 128;  the  Irish  seven,  125;  half-past 
twelve  rule,  125, 185  ;  Bill  to  protect  labourers 
working  on  threshing-macnines,  126;  the 
Prisons  Bill,  127 ; '  flogging  clause,'  ib. ;  South 
Africa  Bill,  128, 180,  181 ;  rules  for  restrain- 
ing speaking  against  time,  129 ;  the  twenty- 
six  hours*  sitting,  181 ;  popularity  of  the  Ob- 
structors, 182  ;  proposed  suspension  of,  188  ; 
American  rules,  134 ;  propocied  changes,  ib.  ; 
the  French  Chambers,  187. 


^N,  Lord,  and  his  constitutional  propa- 
ganda, 168  ;  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  peace  at  any 
price  during  the  Crimean  War,  164. 

Parnell,  Mr.,  on  the  Prisons  Bill,  127. 

Pausanias'  account  of  Mycen»,  85 ;  careful  de- 
scription of  the  chest  of  Cvpselus,  41. 

Peel,  Kir  Robert,  on  the  policy  of  intervention, 
160. 


Phosnidan  style  of  art,  89 ;  bowls  and  metal 
ware,  40 ;  works  of  gold  and  silver  in  the 
cemeteries  of  Etruria,  ib. 

Phoenico-Asiatic  style,  date  of,  46. 

Postage,  rates  of,  settled  by  Long  Parliament, 
250. 

Pottery,  date  of  Asiatic  style,  47. 

Press,  regulation  of  the,  by  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, 246. 

I^raw-gang,  evils  of  the,  277. 

Prince  Consort,  the  Life  of,  by  Theodore  Martin, 
189  ;  on  the  encroachment  of  Russia,  ib. ;  let- 
ter to  the  Emperor  of  German  von  the  er^tion 
of  war  harbours  in  the  Black  Sea,  148 ;  the 
duties  of  an  English  monarch,  157 ;  policy  of 
the  masses  during:  the  Crimean  War,  161 ; 
traditional  principle  of  English  policy  con- 
tained in  his  '  Memorandum,'  165. 

Princes,  the,  of  India,  and  the  proclamation  of 
the  Empire,  221 ;  Clive's  policy,  222  ;  Warren 
Hastings'  and  Lord  Wellesley's,  228  ;  Lord 
Dalhousie,  224 ;  Sikh  war,  ib. ;  mutinv,  ib. ; 
close  of  the  East  India  Company,  Lord  Can- 
ning first  viceroy,  ib. ;  concession  of  the  right 
of  adoption,  226  ;  conditions  of  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  principalities,  227 ;  maladminis- 
tration of  the  GaeKwar  of  Baroda,  ib. ;  extra- 
dition provisi<ms,  228  ;  visit  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  229  ;  the  Queen  assumes  the  govern- 
ment, ib. ;  proclaimed  Empress,  ib.  ;  territory 
and  population  of  India,  280  ;  nationality  and 
sovereignty,  k81 ;  anniversary  of  the  procla- 
mation, 288 ;  '  Imperial  Order  of  the  Crown  of 
India,'  284 ;  the  Maharana  of  Meywar,  ib.  ; 
the  Maharaja  Sindia,  285  ;  the  Begum  of  Bho- 
pal,  286  ;  Christianity,  ib. ;  advances  of  Rus- 
sia, 287. 

Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  Society  for,  first 
germ  of,  in  the  Long  Parliament,  244. 

Publicans,  high  rate  of  mortality  among,  54. 

Purchase  in  the  army,  abolition  of,  its  good  ef- 
fects, 277. 

Railway  accidents,  87 ;  the  position  of  compa- 
nies with  regard  to  the  general  public,  88 ; 
Lord  Campbell's  Act,  89 ;  supervision  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  ib. ;  causes  of,  90 ;  number 
of  deaths,  91 ;  classification  of,  ib. ;  tire  acci- 
dents, 92  ;  permanent  ways,  ib. ;  coUlBions, 
ib. ;  unpunctuality,  98 ;  insufficient  numl*er 
of  servants,  ib. ;  want  of  brake-power,  94 ; 
deaths  from  collateral  causes,  95;  accidtots 
to  railway  servants,  ib. ;  fiy-shnnting.  96 ; 
directors,  ib. ;  appropriatiou  of  railways 
by  the  State,  97;  Government  control, 
99. 

Ramazzini,  Bernardo,  58 ;  his  classification  of 
the  diseases  of  •  men  in  Modena,  and  on  the 
northern  slope  of  the  Apennines,  ib. 

Reform  Bill,  the,  its  effect  on  the  Crown,  155. 

Renaissance,  in  Italy  and  in  England,  1 ;  wide 
meaning  of  the  word,  8 ;  precocity  of  civiliza- 
tion and  rapidity  of  decUne  in  Italy,  ib.  ;  dis- 
union of  medieval  Italy,  4 ;  early  refinement, 
5 ;  infiuence  of  the  Catholic  Church,  ib. ; 
memorials  of  departed  grandeur,  ib. ;  literati 
and  humanists,  6 ;  mentis,  ib. ;  humanist  lit- 
erature, 7 ;  art,  8 ;  painting,  ib. ;  dissociated 
from  religioq,  ib. ;  law  of  continuous  human 
progress,  10 ;  social  equilibrium,  11 ;  advance 
of,  in  England,  12;  religious  system,  18; 
national  instinct  of  honour,  14;  our  social 
tone,  ib. ;  Fielding  and  TroUope  compared, 
15 ;  spirit  of  Italian  Renaissance  in  English 
art  and  letters,  16 ;  Hellenism,  ib. ;  self-con- 
scious freedom,  17.  ^ 
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Richardson's  novels,  tlieir  effect  when  first  pub- 
lished, 278. 

Ripon  Catliedral  restored,  185. 

Rooerson,  Rev.  Hammond,  176 ;  establishes  the 
first  Sunday-school,  lb. 

Roebuck's  Mr.,  committee  of  inquiry  during 
the  Crimean  War,  162. 

Romilly  on  the  French  Revolution,  275 ;  his 
Bill  for  omitting  the  cruelties  in  the  execu- 
tions for  high  treason,  276. 

Russia,  her  right  of  independent  action,  189 ; 
conquests  in  Armenia,  141. 

aggression  of,   and  the  duty  of  Great 

Britain,  288  ;  her  gradual  encroachment,  284, 
285  ;  the  Peace  of  Adrianople,  285  ;  Turkey  a 
l>arrier,  287  ;  the  *  Holy  Mission,'  288  ;  refu- 
sal to  concede  the  protectorate  of  the  Chris- 
tians, 280 ;  effect  of  the  Crimean  war,  290 ; 
consistent  aim  of  Russian  policy,  ib.  ;  Treaty 
of  San  Stefano,  291, 295  ;  secret  societies,  292  ; 
conference  at  Constantinople,  ib. ;  arguments 
for  war  or  peace,  293 ;  the  violated  treaty, 
294  ;  Mr.  Gladstone's  charge  against  Govern- 
ment, 294,  295 ;  Lord  SaTisburr's  despatch, 
296  ;  money  indemnity,  297 ;  change  in  the 
boundaries,  297,  298  ;  alliance  with  Japan, 
298 ;  retrocession  of  Bessarabia,  299 ;  naviga- 
tion of  the  Danube,  ib. ;  Prince  GortchakoflTs 
answer  to  Lord  Salisbury's  circular,  800 ; 
state  of  her  troops,  801. 

Saints'  'days,  observance  of,  abolished  by  the 
Long  Parliament,  245. 

Salisbury,  increase  of  health  at,  52. 

Scherer,  Edmond,  his  criticism  on  Goethe's 
works,  78;  *G5tz  von  »,Berlichingen,'  79; 
•  Werther,'  ib.  ;  *  Tasso'  and  /  Iphigenia,'  80  ; 
'Faust,*  81;  *Egmont,'  82;  'Hermann  and 
Dorothea.'  ib. ;  *  Wilhelm  Meister,'  ib. ; 
Goethe's  last  manner  and  second  '  Faust,'  83  ; 
his  artificial  diction,  84 ;  servility,  ib. ;  sum- 
ming up  of  Goethe's  character,  85. 

Schiller  on  '  Hermann  and  Dorothea,'  82  ;  '  Wil- 
helm  Meister,'  83. 

Schliemann,  Dr.,  his  excavations  at  Mycense, 
36 ;  discovers  the  Agora,  ib. ;  archaeological 
value  of  his  work,  45 ;  his  ardent  imagina- 
tion, ib. ;  endeavour  to  connect  Mycenae  with 
Troy,  50. 

Science,  importance  of  modem,  19. 

Scientific  lectures,  their  use  and  abuse,  19  ; 
special  ofllce  of  the  lecturer,  20;  necessary 
cautions,  ib. 

Sindia,  Maharaja  of  Gwalior  on  the  proclamation 
of  the  Empress  of  India,  229  ;  his  childhood 
and  minority,  286,  character,  ib. 

Smith,  Sydney,  on  Lord  Melbourne,  120. 

Socrates'  democratic  principles,  64. 

South  Africa  Bill,  its  prolonged  sitting,  128, 
181. 

Stage,  its  condition  in  the  eighteenth  century, 

Stage-plays  suppressed  by  the  Long  Parliament, 
247. 

Starvation,  rate  of  deaths  by,  55. 

Stefano,  San,  terms  of  the  treaty,  295. 

Stock,  Rev.  J.,  address  to  the  Yorkshire  Associ- 
ation of  Baptist  Churches,  190. 

Stoics,  the,  their  ideal  society,  65. 

Sunday-schools  of  Lancashire  and  West  Riding, 
187,  188. 

Sunnuds,  Royal,  granted  to  the  chiefs  of  India, 
226. 

Swiss  democracy,  72. 

Symonds,  J.  A.,  his  'Renaissance  In  Italy,'  1  ; 
the  comparative  merits  of  Macchiavelli  and 


Savonarola,  2  ;  apology  for  Lorenzo  de'  Med- 
ici, ib. ;  extended  view  of  '  Renaissance,'  3  ; 
*  Revival  of  Learning,'  ib. ;  describes  Giotto, 
10. 

Tatlob,  p.  a.,  on  the  '  flogging  clause,'  127. 

Tieck  on  Byron's  obligations  to  '  Faust,'  77. 

Trollope  compared  with  Fielding,  15 ;  his  rep- 
resentative neroes,  ib. 

Tyndall,  Prof.,  as  a  popular  lecturer,  21 ;  rash- 
ness of  his  speculations,  ib.  ;  at  the  British 
Association,  ib. ;  his  responsibilities  and  obli- 
gations, ib. ;  doubts  respecting  the  elementary 

*  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  22 ; 
'  Science  and  Man,'  lb. ;  '  Conservation  of 
Energy,'  ib. ;  muscular  heat,  ib. ;  the  soul 
and  free-will,  23 ;  Lange's  instance  of  the 
merchant,  ib. ;  molecular  motions,  ib. ;  con- 
cession about  the  '  Soul,'  24 ;  human  con- 
sciousness, 25 ;  misapprehension  of  Bp.  But- 
ler's argument,  ib. ;  opinion  on  free-will,  26  ; 
theory  of  public  justice  exposed  by  the  Archbp. 
of  York,  27 ;  assumption  of  the  Darwinian 
theory,  ib. ;  atheism  and  materialism,  29 ; 
American  criticism,  80. 

Urban  VIII.,  Pope,  receives  Galileo  with  cor- 
diality, 204  ;  takes  ofience,  205  ;  summons 
Galileo,  to  appear  before  the  Inquisition,  ib.  ; 
urges  the  utmost  rigour,  206. 

Vases,  Corinthian  and  Asiatic,  41. 

Vatican  MSS.  brought  to  Paris,  and  restored  by 
Louis  Philippe,  208. 

Vanghau,  Dr.,  his  valuable  training  of  clergy  at 
Doncaster,  185. 

Veli  Pasha's  excavations  at  Mycenae,  86. 

Venn,  Henry,  establh»hes  the  Eiland  Society, 
176. 

Verax,  his  five  letters,  148  ;  notions  of  the  consti- 
tutional position  of  the  sovereign,  149  ;  on  the 
influence  of  the  Crown  on  our  foreign  policy, 
158. 

Victoria,  Queen,  assumes  the  government  of 
India,  229  ;  proclaimed  *  Empress  of  India,' 
ib. 

Virchow,  Prof.,  28  ;  speech  at  Munich,  ib.  ;  on 
fossil  men,  ib. ;  rebuke  to  his  brother  profes- 
sors, 31  ;  on  the  duties  of  a  public  lecturer, 
ib.  ;  the  evolution  theory,  82 ;  continuous 
growth  of  organic  life,  ib. 

Virginia,  State  of,  254 ;  vigorous  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence, 255  ;  forms  a  new  constitution,  ib. 

Wace,  Prof.,  at  the  Church  Congress,  80. 

Water-supply  of  London,  57,  59  ;  analysis  of  the 
waters  of  the  Thames  and  the  Lea,  58 ;  or- 
ganic impurity,  ib. 

Wellesley's,  Lord,  policy  in  India,  228. 

Wellington,  the  Duke  of,  his  public  testimony 
atM>ut  Lord  Mellx>ume,  119 ;  on  the  Peace  of 
Adrianople,  285. 

Whig  and  Tory,  meaning  of  the  terms,  264  ; 
Mr.  Lecky's  argument,  265. 

Whigs,  identity  of  Liberals  with,  155. 

Women,  mortality  among  young,  51 ;  spinsters, 
wives,  and  widows,  52 ;  early  marriages,,  56  ;  - 
improvement  in  education,  ib.  .^^ 

'  Worth  of  Life,'  the,  by  the  Archbp.  of  York, 
19. 

York,  Archbp.  of*^  on  Prof.  Tyndall's  theory  of 

public  justice,  27.  j 

Young,  Tom,  secretary  to  Lord  Mellx>urn^^|^ 
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Art.  I. — Renaissance  in  Italy :  The  Age 
of  the  Despots.  The  Revival  of  Learning. 
The  Fine  Arts.  By  John  AddingtoQ 
Symonds.     London,  1875-77. 

TwEKTY-TWO  centuries  ago  the  greatest 
orator  of  antiquity  stood  on  his  defence 
before  the  Athenian  people.  He  had  been 
arraigned  with  unequalled  bitterness  and 
ability  for  a  foreign  policy  which  had  ended 
in  disastrous  failure.  Athens,  the  ancient 
Queen  of  Greece,  had  fallen  to  the  condition 
of  a  subject  and  servile  city ;  her  extensive 
maritime  empire  had  been  dissolved;  her 
rich  citizens  had  been  reduced  in  fortune, 
her  poor  straitened  in  their  supplies.  All 
these  misfortunes  had  come  upon  her  in 
consequence  of  her  ineffectual  resistance  to 
the  overwhelming  power  of  Macedon  ;  and 
if  ever  a  man  might  have  been  accused  of 
having  irapotently  opposed  the  order  of 
destiny  it  was  Demosthenes.  Yet  the  tone 
of  his  defence  was  lofty  and  uncompromis- 
ing. The  merits  of  his  policy,  he  argued, 
were  not  to  be  tested  by  mere  failure  or 
success ;  he  appealed  to  the  public  con- 
science to  approve  his  conduct.  In  the 
words  of  a  modem  poet  who  has  admirably 
caught  his  patriotic  spirit :  * 

'  Once  more  he  foiled  in  thought  the  fierce  at- 
tack, 
And  to  his  lips  4he  oath  that  sent  a  thrill 
Through  Time,  and  liveth  yet  in  light,  was 
brought,  f 

*  See  some  sonnets  in '  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine' for  November,  1877,  on  Demosthenes, 
signed  F.  H.  D. 

4  aAV  ovK  loTiVy  oi)K  lariv,  5iroc  ijfjuipTtTe,  ivdpec 
'A^ffvalotf  rdv  {firip  rijq  iLir&vTuv  kXevOeplac  kqI 
auTfipia^  Kivdvvov  dpdfAeyo    ov  fia  roh^  iv  'ULapaHtiivi 
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True  then,  that  god-like  utterance  is    true 

still  ; 
Ay,  let  Antipater  the  body  kill ; 
He  cannot  kill  the  soul,  or  gain  the  end  he 

sought.' 

Eighteen  hundred  years  later  a  philo- 
sophic Italian  statesman,  urged  by  a  patriot- 
ism perhaps  as  strong  as  that  of  Demos- 
thenes, and  in  the  midst  of  circumstances 
even  more  deplorable  than  those  of  the 
Athenians,  dedicated  to  the  despot  of  his 
city  a  treatise,  in  which  he  indicated  to  the 
latter  the  means  by  which  he  might  make, 
himself  master  of  united  Italy.  Macchia- 
velli  saw  Italy  *  more  enslaved  than  the  He- 
brews, more  down-trodden  than  the  Per- 
sians, more  disunited  than  the  Athenians ; 
without  a  chief,  without  order ;  beaten,  de- 
spoiled, mangled,  overrun  ;  subject  to  every 
sort  of  desolation.'  His  great  object  in 
writing  *  The  Prince '  was  to  show  how  his 
country  might  be  restored  to  unity  and 
freedom.  But  the  arts  by  which  he  coun- 
selled Lorenzo  de*  Medici  to  seize  on  su- 
preme power  contrast  strangely  with  the 
simple  valour  and  self-denial  which  Demos- 
thenes considered  the  arms  of  liberty.  *  The 
only  safe  way  to  subjugate  free  cities,'  says  • 
he,  *  is  to  ruin  them.'     « It  is,'  he  thinks, , 

*  far  safer  to  bo  feared  than  to  be  loved.' 

*  A  prince  may  always  find  a  colourable  pre- 
text for  breaking  his  word.'  Evil  indeed  is  • 
not  to  be  done  for  its  own  sake.  But 
where  a  desirable  end  is  in  view,  cruelty"  is 
a  legitimate  weapon,  and  hypocrisy  an  ex- 
cellent device.     Every  moral  consideration 

npOKivdvvtvaavraQ  tov  izpoyovuv  koL  Toi)Q  tv  HXa- 
raiaXi  TrapaTaiofiivovc,  koI  tov^  h  la2.afHvi  vavfja  . 
Xff<nx  VTog.    Demosthenes,  *  De  Coronft.  j  Q  O  Q I C 
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is  to  be  excluded  from  the  mind  of  a  saga- 
cious prince,  "whose,  duties  are  to  be  entirely 
limited  by  expediency,  and  whose  merits 
are  only  to  be  tested  by  success.  On  this 
principle  the  examples  of  successful  ability 
chiefly  recommended  to  the  study  of  Lo- 
renzo are  Francesco  Sforza,  Alexander  VI., 
and  Caesar  Borgia. 

We  have  dwelt  on  the  figures  of  these 
two  representative  men,  pointing  as  they  do 
the  obvious  contrast  between  the  history  of 
the  Greek  states  and  of  those  Italian  cities 
whose  moral  and  intellectual  character  we 
propose  to  consider  in  this  article,  partly 
because  we  hold  it  a  universal  rule  that  the 
splendour  of  a  nation's  history  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  nobility  of  its  character,  but 
chiefly  because  we  find  in  the  sentiments  of 
Demosthenes  the  most  authoritative  judg- 
ment on  the  opinions  of  that  large  school 
of  modern  historians,  who  view  men's  ac- 
tions by  the  light  of  the  same  principles  as 
Macchiavelli. 

♦This  book,'  says  Hegel,  speaking  of 
*  The  Prince,'  'hus  often  been  cast  aside  in 
horror  as  containing  maxims  of  the  most  re- 
volting tyranny;  yet  it  was  Macchiavelli's 
high  sense  of  the  necessity  of  constituting  a 
State  which  caused  him  to  lay  down  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  alone  states  could  he  formed 
under  the  circumstances.  The  isolated  lords 
and  lordships  had  to  be  entirely  suppressed : 
and  though  our  idea  of  freedom  is  incompati- 
ble with  the  means  which  he  proposes,  both 
as  the  only  available,  and  also  as  wholly  jus- 
tifiable— including  as  these  do  the  most  reckless 
tiolence^  all  hinds  of  deception,  murder,  and 
the  liker— yet  we  must  confess  that  the  despots 
who  had  to  be  subdued  were  assailable  in  no 
other  way,  inasmuch  as  indomitable  lawless- 
ness and  perfect  depravity  were  thoroughly 
ingrained  m  them.' 

"What  kind  of  state  would  that  have  been 
whose  foundations  were  laid  in  *  violence, 
/murder,  and  deception  '  ?  W^e  quote  with 
•pleasure  the  just  and  generous  remarks  on 
this  subject  of  the  writer  whose  work  on  the 
Italian  Kcnaissance  we  propose  to  make  the 
itext  of  our  observations. 

*  After  the  book  has  been  shut,  and  the 
.-apology  has  been  weighed,  we  cannot  but 
pause  and  ask  ourselves  the  question :  tohich 
was  the  true  patriot;  Macchiavelli  systematis- 
ing  the  political  vices  and  corruptions  of  his 
time  in  a  philosopliical  essay,  and  calling  on 
the  despot  to  whom  it  was  dedicated  to 
liberate  Italy ;  or  Savonarola  denouncing  sin 
.and  enforcing  repentance :  Macchiavelli,  who 
taught  as  precepts  of  pure  wisdom  those  very 
principles  of  public  immorality  which  lay  at 
the  root  of  Italy's  disunion  and  weakness; 
or  Savonarola,  who  insisted  that  without  a 
moral  reformation  no  liberty  was  possible  ? ' 

So  true  and  philosophical  an  apprcciati  ou 


of  the  causes  which  destroyed  Italian  free- 
dom (and  passages  of  equally  sound  moral 
judgment  abound  in  these  three  volumes) 
makes  us  regret  the  more  that  we  cannot 
claim  Mr.  Symonds  as  an  unswerving  cham- 
pion of  the  Demosthenic  against  the  Mac- 
chiavellian  principle  of  political  life.  His 
admiration  for  the  intellectual  greatness  of 
the  Italians,  and  the  gratitude  which  like 
every  man  of  taste  he  feels  to  them  fot  the 
noble  and  beautiful  works  with  which  they 
have  enriched  the  world,  prevent  him  from 
perceiving  that  the  greatness  of  their  achieve- 
ments in  art  was  due  to  moral  as  well  as  to 
intellectual  qualities,  and  that  the  final  de- 
cadence  of  their  art  no  less  than  the  loss  of 
their  liberty  was  due  to  the  corruption  of 
their  manners.  Hence  we  find  throughout 
his  work  a  constant  conflict  between  his 
moral  instincts  and  his  philosophical  prin- 
ciples, the  result  of  which  is  a  double  point 
of  view  that  produces  an  impression  of  in- 
firmity of  judgment.  For  instance,  though 
he  pronounces  in  favour  of  Savonarola 
against  Macchiavelli,  he  makes  the  follow- 
ing apology  for  Lorenzo  de'  Medici : — 

*  It  was  the  duty  of  Italy  in  the  fifteenth 
century  not  to  establish  religious  or  constitu- 
tional liberty,  but  to  resuscitate  culture.  .  .  . 
Therefore  the  prince  who^  in  his  own  person, 
combined  all  accomplishments,  who  knew  by 
sympathy  and  counsel  how  to  stimulate  the 
genms  of  men  superior  to  himself  in  special 
arts  and  sciences,  who  spent  his  fbrtune  lav- 
ishly on  works  of  public  usefulness,  whose 
palace  formed  the  rallying-point  of  wit  and 
learning,  whose  council-chamber  was  the 
school  of  statesmen,  who  expressed  his  age  in 
every  word  and  every  act,  in  his  vices  and 
his  virtues,  in  his  crimes  and  generous  deeds, 
cannot  fairly  be  judged  by  a  standard  of  re- 
publican morality.' 

And  again,  speaking  of  the  corrupt  lite- 
rati of  Italy,  he  says  : — 

*  Humanism*  was  a  necessary  moment  in  the 
evolution  of  the  modem  world,  and  whatever 
were  its  errors,  however  weakening  it  may 
have  been  to  Italy,  this  phase  had  to  be 
passed  through,  this  nation  had  to  suffer  for 
the  general  good.' 

Now  we  think  it  is  clear  that  if  it  was 
not  *  the  duty  of  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury '  to  establish  liberty,  then  Savonarola, 
whether  he  was  a  patriot  or  not,  was  not  a 
virtuous  man ;  for  if  Italy's  sole  duty  was 
to  secure  *  the  general  good '  by  promoting 
a  taste  for  the  humanities,  then  Savonarola 
must  have  been  delaying  the  progress  of 
good  by  urging  his  countrymen  to  make 
bonfires  of  their  books  and  pictures.  Patri- 
otism, in  80  far  as  it  is  in  direct  conflict 
with  a  law  of  providence  or  fate,  which,  if 
it  ex-ists,  must  gradually  obliterate  all  na- 
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tional  distinctions,  is  obviously  no  virtue, 
and  this  is  the  conclusion  to  which  Mr. 
Symonds's  principles  of  historical  evolution 
really  lead  him,  thongh  his  natural  instincts 
sometimes  betray  him  into  generous  incon- 
sistency. His  conception  of  the  extent  of 
his  subject  may  be  gathered  from  the  fol- 
lowing passage : — 

*  The  history  of  the  Kenaissai^ce  is  not  the 
history  of  ^rts,  or  of  sciences,  or  of  literature, 
or  even  of  nations.  It  is  the  history  of  the 
attainment  of  self-conscious  freedom  by  the 
human  spirit  manifested  in  the  European 
races.  It  is  no  mere  political  mutation,  no 
new  fashion  of  art,  no  restoration  of  classical 
standards  of  taste.  Tlie  arts  and  the  inven- 
tions, the  knowledge  and  the  books,  which 
suddenly  became  vital  at  the  time  of  the 
Renaissance,  had  long  lain  neglected  on  the 
shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  which  we  call  the 
Middle  Ages.  It  was  not  their  discovery 
which  caused  the  Renaissance.  But  it  was 
the  intellectual  energy,  the  spontaneous  out- 
burst of  intelligence,  which  caused  mankind 
at  that  period  to  make  use  of  them.  The 
force  then  generated  still  continues  vital  and 
expansive  in  the  spirit  of  the  modem  worid.' 

Obviously  we  are  here  in^he  presence  of 
very  vast  and  difficult  questions.  We  think 
that  Mr.  Symonds  is  justified  in  giving  an 
extended  sense  to  the  word  *  Renaissance.' 
Whether  the  word  has  ail  the  significance 
that  he  claims  for  it  is  another  question, 
and  he  must  pardon  us  if,  for  the  present, 
we  consider  his  assumptions  as  unproved, 
and  pass  on  to  a  consideration  of  the  more 
restricted  subject  with  which  his  work  pro- 
fessedly deals.  When  wo  have  formed  an 
opinion  on  the  Renaissance  in  Italy,  wo 
shall  be  in  a  better  position  to  judge  of  its 
manifestations  in  the  spirit  of  the  modern 
world.  Meantime,  setting  awde  all  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  let  us  hasten  to  say  that 
Mr.  Symonds's  treatment  of  his  theme  is 
deserving  of  the  highest  praise.  At  once 
widely-read  and  independent,  sympathetic 
and  judicious,  he  has  arranged  his  materials 
with  the  accuracy  of  a  scholar  and  the 
taste  of  a  gentleman.  His  deductive  meth- 
od naturally  exposes  him  to  grave  tempta- 
tions, yet  we  have  found  no  attempt  in  his 
book  to  suppress  or  pervert  facts  that  seem 
to  tell  against  l)is  conclusions.  At  the  same 
time  the  novelty  of  his  hypothesis  allows 
him  to  give  life  and  order  to  subjects  which, 
unless  sympathetically  treated,  might  prove 
uninteresting.  His  skill  in  arrangement  is 
particularly  shown  in  his  volume  on  *  The 
Revival  of  Learning,'  where  he  contrives  to 
throw  an  historical  interest  over  the  crowd 
of  forgotten  pedants  whose  industry  achieved 
the  diffusion  of  modem  scholarship.  His 
criticism  is   sound   and  vigorous,  and  we 


cannot,  at  this  period  of  our  own  literature, 
too  highly  commend  the  admirable  chapter 
at  the  close  of  the  volume  we  have  just 
mentioned,  in  which  he  exposes  the  passion 
of  the  *  humanists'  for  subordinating  mat- 
ter to  mere  style.  His  own  style  is  full  and  . 
flowing:  he  is  never  dull,  and,  except  on  a 
few  occasions  when  somewhat  carried  away 
by  his  subject,  never  extravagant. 

Our  author  opens  his  work  with  the  fol- 
lowing question  :  *  How  was  it  that  at  a 
certain  period  about  fourteen  centuries  after 
Christ,  to  speak  roughly,  humanity  woke, 
as  it  were,  from  slumber,  and  began  to 
live  ? '  This  statement  of  the  problem  of 
the  Renaissance  appears  to  us  inadequate 
and  misleading.  It  is  misleading  for,  ex- 
cept in  a  very  narrow  and  technical  sense, 
it  is  not  true  that  humanity  ever  fell  asleep. 
There  are  human  qualities  which  a  state  of 
barbarism,  like  that  which  existed  in  what 
are  called  the  Dark  Ages,  encourages,  and 
which  civilisation  destroys.  Nor  will  the 
period  that  elapsed  between  the  overthrow 
of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  Revival  of 
Learning  seem  a  mere  time  of  torpor,  if  we 
consider  the  vast  fabric  of  European  civili- 
sation, the  foundations  of  which  were  then 
laid.  We  cannot  conceive  on  what  grounds 
the  learning  and  ingenuity  of  the  scholastic 
philosophy,  however  futile  may  have  been 
its  aims,  can  be  likened,  as  Mr.  Symonds 
likens  it,  to  the  Dead  Sea ;  why  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  builder  of  Westminster  Abbey 
should  fear  comparison  with  that  of  the 
architect  of  the  Parthenon  ;  or  for  what  rea-  , 
son  St.  Wilfrid  and  St.  Benedict  are  to  be 
considered  more  somnolent  spirits  than 
Catullus  and  Petronius.  The  statement, 
again,  is  inadequate,  for  the  problem  pre- 
sents a  moral  and  social  side,  apart  from 
which  the  great  intellectual  development  of 
Italy  can  never  be  thoroughly  understood. 

Properly  stated,  the  facts  of  the  Renais- 
sance in  Italy  appear  to  us  to  bp  these. 
During  the  period  embraced  between  the 
eleventh  and  fourteenth  centuries,  while  the 
nations  of  the  north  were  almost  entirely  ab- 
sorbed in  the  rivalry  of  arms,  while  the 
streets  of  their  towns  were  unpavcd,  the 
towns  themselves  little  more  than  collec- 
tions of  hovels  under  the  shadow  of  the 
feudal  castle — while  letters  were  in  their  in 
fancy,  and  art,  at  least  in  England  and 
France,  was  non-existent — the  cities  of  Italy,  , 
rising  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, had  developed  all  the  charms  and  con- 
veniences of  civilised  life.  They  had  en- 
circled themselves  with  lofty  walls,  carried 
out  gigantic  works  of  irrigation,  protected 
their  harbours  with  moles,  covered  the  ex* 
terior  of  their  churches  with  graceful  sculplC 
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ture  and  the  interior  with  noble  pictures ; 
above  all,  they  had  restored  the  study  of 
the  ancient  classics — the  best  of  all  instruc- 
tors in  the  laws  that  regulate  the  liberties 
of  social  taste.  Yet  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  these  free  republics,  with 
scarcely  a  struggle  for  freedom,  sank  one 
by  one  under  the  dominion  of  the  most 
cruel  and  debauched  tyrants  that  ever  dis- 
graced or  corrupted  humanity;  Italy  be- 
came a  prey  to  the  rapacity  of  foreigners ; 
and,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, the  art  and  learning  which  had  dis- 
tinguished her  above  all  other  nations  de- 
clined into  impotence  and  degradation. 
"Where  shall  we  look  for  the  causes  of  such 
astonishing;  precocity  in  civilisation,  such 
rapidity  of  decline  ?  We  believe  that  they 
are  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  the  Ital- 
ians themselves ;  and  that  the  composition 
of  their  character  was  the  consequence  of 
their  o^n  free  actions.  Pre-eminently  en- 
dowed with  vigour  of  mind  and  indeed  of 
body,  with  the  clearest  perception  of  hu- 
mour and  reality,  with  the  most  exquisite 
sense  of  beauty,  and  capable  at  the  same 
time  of  generous  and  noble  sentiment,  the 
Italians  possessed  advantages  which  might 
have  placed  them  on  a  level  with  any  nation 
of  ancient  or  modern  times.  But  their  his- 
tory proves  them  to  have  been  equally  want- 
ing in  other  qualities  essential  to  the  safety 
and  freedom  of  society.  They  were  cruel, 
treacherous,  and  revengeful,  insensible  to 
the  finer  instincts  of  honour,  and  sceptical 
of  the  more  generous  aspirations  of  human- 
ity. Both  sides  of  their  character  are  re- 
flected in  their  politics,  their  literature,  and 
their  art.  We  shall  follow  the  subject  in 
the  triple  order  we  have  just  named,  taking 
as  our  companions  Mr.  Symonds's  three  vol- 
umes on  *  The  Age  of  the  Dewwts,'  *  The 
Revival  of  Learning,'  and  *  The  Fine  Arts.' 

The  political  history  of  medieval  Italy 
may  be  summed  up  in  one  word — disunion. 
Unlike  the  ancient  Greek  states,  whose  his- 
tory resembles  theirs  in  so  many  points 
(amongst  others,  indeed,  in  a  strong  aversion 
from  anything  like  centralisation),  the  Ital- 
ians never  attained  to  such  a  common  per- 
ception of  interests  and  sympathies  as 
might  have  enabled  them  to  establish  a  na- 
tional ideal.  Nor  can  we  account  for  this 
incapacity  from  any  merely  physical  causes, 
such  as  diversity  of  race  and  dialect,  for 
^'ese  disturbing  forces  were  equally  strong 
in  Greece.  The  Italians  possessed  those 
elements  of  unity  which  have  always  been 
considered  necessary  for  the  coherence  of  a 
nation,— common  language,  common  relig- 
ion, and  common  customs.  Experience  had 
shown  them,  as  it  showed  the  Greeks,  the  1 


necessity  of  federal  union.  Not  only  had 
the  several  cities  acquired  their  wealth  and 
their  charters  by  civil  association  in  the 
midst  of  lawlessness  and  violence,  but  the 
members  of  the  Lombard  League  had  met 
with  a  Xerxes  in  Frederic  Barbarossa,  and 
could  boast  of  a  Marathon  at  Legnano. 
Had  they  been  wise  enough  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  for  lasting  combina- 
tion afforded, them  by  the  Peace  of  Con- 
stance, the  circumstances  of  the  moment 
were  eminently  favourable  to  them.  The 
Pope  and  the  Emperor  were  contending  for 
the  supremacy  ;  a  firm  league  of  the  Italian 
cities  might  have  adjusted  the  balance  be- 
tween the  rivals,  have  rendered  nominal  the 
sovereignty  of  the  barbarian,  and  checked 
the  temporal  encroachment«  of  the  Papacy. 
But  jealousy,  avarice,  and  ambition  de- 
stroyed the  fair  prospect,  and  both  the 
Lombard  and  Tuscan  Leagues  dissolved 
almost  as  quickly  as  they  had  combined. 
One  neighbouring  city  preyed  on  the  liber- 
ties of  another.  Milan  before  the  days  of 
the  League  had  destroyed  Lodi,  and  sub- 
jected Como;  Cremona  had  tyrannised 
over  the  weaker  Crema;  the  same  story 
was  repeated  in  the  enslavement  of  Pisa  by 
Florence,  and  in  the  constant  wars  between 
Modena  and  Bologna.  The  auarrel  of 
Guelph  and  Ghibelline  stirred  the  nearest 
neighbours  to  the  deadliest  hostility  ;  while 
in  the  heart  of  every  city  faction  was  ram- 
pant, the  traders  being  arrayed  against  the 
nobles,  and  the  nobles  divided  against  each 
other.  The  history  of  many  an  Italian  city 
is  written  in  the  brief  and  bitter  colloquy 
between  Dante  and  Farinata  degli  Uberti, 
in  the  tenth  canto  of  the  *  Inferno  ' : — 

'  Com'  lo  al  pi^  della  sua  tomba  f  oi 

Guardommi  un  poco,  e  poi  quasi  sdegnoso 
Mi  dimandd :  Clii  for  li  maggior  tui  ? 

lo,  eh'  era  d'  ubbidir  desideroso, 
Non  gliel  celai,  ma  tutti  glieV  apersi : 
Ond'  el  levd  le  ciglia  un  poco  in  soso  ; 

Poi  dissi  :  Fieramente  f  uro  awersi 
A  me  ed  a  miei  primi  ed  a  mia  parte, 
Si  ohe  per  due  fiate  gli  dispersi. 

S'  el  fur  cacciati,  ei  tomar  d'  ogni  parte, 
Rispos'  io  lui,  V  una  e  V  altra  fiata. 
Ma  i  vofltri  non  appreser  ben  quell'  arte.' 

When  the  greatest  of  Italian  poets  could 
thus  condemn  one  of  the  noblest  of  Italian 
patriots  ^to  the  torments  of  hell,  quite  as 
much,  we  imagine,  from  hatred  of  family 
as  from  hatred  of  heresy,  we  can  under- 
stand how  impossible  it  was  for  the  Italians 
to  establish  any  practical  ideal  of  national 
unity. 

The  city  thus  became  the  cfentre  of  Ital- 
ian society,  and  individuality  the  law  of 
Italian  life.  As  every  city  in  the  days  of 
its  freedom  conducted  its  own  affairs,  as  its 
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constitution  was  peculiar  to  itself,  as  it  was 
for  ever  at  war  with  some  neighbour,  and 
as  even  its  own  inhabitants  wore  divided 
a^inst  each  other,  it  may  well  be  imagined 
that  the  necessity  of  intellectual  activity 
was  paramount,  and  that  success  could  only 
be  obtained  by  ability.  In  addition  to  the 
numerous  municipal  functions  that  were 
open  to  the  citizens,  architects  and  engin- 
bers  were  required  to  provide  the  city  with 
public  buildings,  sculptors  and  painters  to 
adorn  these ;  while  ^cretaryships  to  the 
many  embassies,  professorships  in  the  Uni- 
versities, and  tutorships  to  the  ruling  fami- 
lies were  the  natural  prizes  of  men  of  let- 
ters. All  these  varieties  of  employment, 
co-existing  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a 
single  city,  necessarily  placed  the  intel- 
lect under  the  highest  possible  pressure, 
and  account  readily  for  the  long  start  in  re- 
finement that  the  Italians  secured  among 
the  nations  of  Europe.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  perpetual  stress  of  competition  made 
them  hard,  narrow,  and  worldly ;  the  more 
generous  parts  of  their  moral  nature  had  no 
room  for  expansion ;  and,  when  in  the  de- 
cline of  their  prosperity  the  sources  of  ac- 
tivity diminished,  even  the  keenness  of 
their  intellect  became  dulled  for  the  want  of 
proper  occupation. 

But  while  their  imaginations  were  de- 
prived of  a  national  standard,  and  restricted 
to  the  petty  range  of  municipal  action,  there 
were  ever  present  before  their  minds  two 
great  and  antagonistic  ideals.  One  of  these 
it  is  needless  to  say,  was  the  order  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  the  potent  influences  of 
which  may  be  seen  to-day  in  the  most  de- 
cayed town  of  Northern  Italy.  Strong  as 
was  the  individual  and  local  feeling  in  the 
great  days  of  Italian  freedom,  it  is  striking 
to  iind  how  much  of  this  personal  energy 
was  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  the  wide- 
embracing  truths  of  Christianity.  We  can- 
not ascribe  this  general  result  to  the  simple 
spiritual  influences  of  religion,  though  how 
deeply  these  were  felt,  in  the  souls  of  men 
accustomed  to  the  compression  and  inten- 
sity of  urban  faction,  may  be  seen  in 
the  hopes  and  the  fears,  the  loves  and 
the  hatreds,  so  vividly  expressed  in  the 
*Divina  Commedia.'  Rather  is  it  to  be 
explained  by  the  frequent  contact  of  reli- 
gion with  the  well-deflned  but  many-sided 
society  included  within  walls  only  a  few 
miles  in  circumference.  The  genius  loci  of 
each  city  expanded  in  the  ample  dogmas, 
the  noble  ritual,  and  the  social  festivals  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  The  stately  Duomo 
and  peaceful  convent  on  the  banks  of  the 
Arno  ;  the  perfectly-finished  baptistery  gate, 
pulpit  column,  or  chapel  screen  ;  the  recol- 


lection of  the  Florentine  guilds  with  their 
priors  listening  to  the  sermons  of  the  monk 
Savonarola ;  all  help  us  to  realise  the  pene- 
trative power  of  the  Church  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  an  Italian  state.  No  wonder  that  in 
the  diiys  of  its  greatness  each  corporate  city 
should  have  employed  the  pre-eminent  sense 
of  beauty,  which  it  possessed  in  common 
with  all  Italians,  in  the  embodiment  of  what 
appeared  to  its  citizens  patriotism  in  the 
noblest  form.  And  stimulating  indeed  to 
the  imagination  of  the  artist  must  have  been 
the  thought,  that  generations  of  his  coun- 
trymen would  come  to  worship  within  the 
walls  tiiat  he  was  decorating,  and  that  the 
perpetuation  of  his  name  could  only  cease 
with  the  extinction  of  the  Catholic  religion. 
But  at  the  same  time  the  want  of  any  ria- 
iianal  principle  of  action  prevented  religion 
from  becoming  a  vital  and  practical  influ- 
ence in  Italian  society  :  piety  manifested  it- 
self more  in  monasticism  than  in  charity  ;  it 
was  felt  rather  as-  an  emotion  than  as  a 
duty ;  the  typical  Italian,  like  Cellini,  wafe 
at  one  time  a  Piagnone,  at  another  a  sen- 
sualist. 

Against  this  sense  of  religious  unity, 
whicn  was  undoubtedly  shared  by  the  mar 
jority  of  Italians  in  their  respective  cities, 
we  must  place  the  wide-spread  sentiment  of 
the  educated  classes,  which  is  at  the  root  of 
that  intellectual  movement  generally  known 
as  the  Renaissance,  the  regret  for  the  lost 
standards  of  antiquity.  The  Italians  never 
forgot  that  they  were  the  children  and  the 
heirs  of  Rome.  It  was  in  great  part  through 
Rome^s  legacy  of  municipal  organisation,  and 
the  traditions  of  her  law,  that  they  had  bo 
far  outstripped  the  barbarism  of  surrounding 
nations.  They  lived  amidst  the  ruins  of 
baths,  aqueducts,  theatre?,  and  a  thousand 
mute  memorials  of  departed  grandeur.  In 
time  they  recovered  the  masterpieces  of  an- 
cient literature,  and  envied  the  ease  and 
serenity  of  thought  in  those  whom  they  re- 
garded as  their  ancestors.  It  was  impossi- 
ble not  to  contrast  these  evidences  of  impe* 
rial  majesty  with  their  own  feeble  and  dis- 
tracted Italy.  As  they  reflected  on  the. 
past,  their  mind  became  full  of  vague  hopes 
for  the  future ;  Rome,  imperial  or  republi* 
can,  was  revived  in  the  Ghibellinism  of 
Dante  and  the  idealism  of  Rienzi.  At  a 
later  period,  when  liberty  was  lost,  the  more 
generous  youth  filled  their  imaginations 
with  the  Greek  doctrines  on  tyrannicui{>*  " 
The  philosopher  studied  to  effect  a  reconcili- 
ation between  Platonism  and  Christianity. 
The  artist  not  only  teamed  the  laws  of  form 
from  antique  sculpture,  but  borrowed  sub- 
jects from  V:*ssical  mythology.  And  thejp 
scholar,  carried  still  further  in  his  enthusi-^ 
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asm,  sought  to  revive  the  ancient  Pagan 
spirit  in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

These  ideals,  in  their  extreme  operation 
hostile  alike  to  each  other  and  to  existing 
interest^,  have  both  of  them  been  charged 
vrith  destroying  the  liberties  and  corrupting 
the  morals  of  the  Italians.  Nor  can  it  be 
denied  that  a  strong  superficial  case  may  be 

S resented  against  each.     Thus  on  one  side 
[acchiavelll  says,  and  Mr.  Symonds  appears 
to  accept  his  reasoning  as  conclusive  : — 

<  Bince'some  men  are  of  opinion  that  the 
welfare  of  Italy  depends  on  the  Church,  I 
wish  to  put  forth  such  arguments  as  occur  to 
my  mind  to  the  contrary ;  and  of  these  I  will 
adduce  two,  which,  as  I  think,  are  irrefut- 
able. The  first  is  this :  that  owing  to  the  evil 
ensample  of  the  Papal  Court,  Italy  has  lost 
all  piety  and  all  religion,  whence  follow  in- 
finite troubles  and  disorders;  for  as  religion 
implies  all  good,  so  its  absence  implies  the 
contrary,  consequently  to  the  church  and 
priests  of  Rome  we  Italians  owe  this  obliga- 
tion first — that  we  have  become  void  of  re- 
ligion and  corrupt.  But  we  also  owe  them 
another,  even  greater,  which  is  the  cause  of 
our  ruin.  I  mean  that  the  Church  has  main- 
tained and  still  maintains  Italy  divided.' 

On  the  other  side  Gyraldus,  a  professor 
of  Ferrara,  thus  arraigns  the  class  of  literati 
or  humanists,  to  which  he  himself  be- 
longed : — 

^^No  class  of  human  beings  are  more  sub- 
ject to  anger,  [more  [pufiEed  up  with  vanity, 
more  arro^nt,  [more  insolent,  more  proud, 
conceited, idle-minded,  inconsequent,  opinion- 
ated, changeable,  obstinate;  some  of  them 
ready  to  believe  the  most  incredible  nonsense, 
others  sceptical  about  notorious  truths ;  some 
full  of  doubt  and  suspicion,  others  void  of 
reasonable  circumspection.  Kone  are  of  a 
less  free  spirit,  and  that  for  the  reason  I  have 
touched  before,  because  they  think  them- 
selves so  far  more  powerful.' 

And  in  the  same  spirit  Ariosto,  in  hb 
seventh  satire,  declares  that  the  impiety, 
pride,  and  gluttony  of  the  humanists  make 
him  shrink  from  entrusting  to  them  the 
education  of  his  son.  Nevertheless  neither 
the  Church  nor  the  men  of  letters  can  fairly 
be  charged  with  the  corruption  of  Italian 
manners.  The  first  indictment  of  Macchi- 
avelli  is  that  of  a  roan  who  wishes  to  shift 
the  responsibility  for  his  own  faults  from 
himself  on  to  his  circumstances.  The  sec- 
ond, in  so  far  as  it  depends  upon  the  in- 
^'H^ces  he  adduces  (the  introduction  of  the 
Franks  and  of  the  French  into  Italy),  is 
scarcely  entitled  to  more  weight  In  the 
eyes  of  the  Popes  the  Arian  Lombards, 
against  whom  they  called  in  the  aid  of  the 
orthodox  Franks,  were  as  much  foreigners 
and  barbarians   as  Charlemagne    himself. 


Nor  again,  when  the  Papacy  stirred  up  the 
League  of  Cambray  against  Venice  was 
there  any  serious  probability  of  the  latter 
making  herself  the  head  of  united  Italy. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Church  may  fairly 
claim  the  credit  of  having  founded  and  pre- 
served modern  civilisation.  When  the  em- 
pire sank  before  the  advancing  Huns,  it  was 
the  bishop  of  Rome  who  stayed  the  destroy- 
ing hand  of  the  barbarian  ;  it  was  the  spirit- 
ual infiuence  of  the  Church  which,  amidst 
the  ruin  created  by  barbarism  and  anarchy, 
procured  respect  for  the  great  fabric  of 
Roman  law  ;  it  was  her  religious  ritual  and 
conventual  schools  which  more  than  any 
other  cause  prevented  the  Latin  language 
from  becoming  extinct.  In  all  these  in- 
stances the  Church  appears  as  the  champion 
of  order  and  liberty.  Ilad  she  really  cher- 
ished the  deliberate  design  of  uniting  Italy 
under  her  temporal  sway,  the  time  for 
showing  jealousy  of  a  rival  power  would 
have  been  when  the  Lombard  cities  formed 
their  famous  league.  Yet,  though  those 
were  the  days  of  the  Papacy's  greatest  spirit- 
ual power,  the  Popes  were  so  far  from 
sowing  dissension  among  the  cities,  that 
policy  led  them  to  cultivate  their  alliance 
and  to  cement  their  union.  And  again  if 
the  Church  had  been,  as  MacchiavelU 
alleges,  the  chief  conspirator  against  Italian 
unity,  then  the  Italians  ought  to  have  pre- 
sented a  spectacle  of  something  approach- 
ing harmony  during  the  period  of  Papal 
exile  at  Avignon.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
was  precisely  the  period  when  the  feuds 
between  the  various  cities  broke  forth  with 
the  greatest  fierceness. 

Nor  can  we,  who  owe  our  own  liberal  ed- 
ucation so  entirely  to  the  diffusion  of  clas- 
sical learning,  allow  for  one  moment  that  the 
spirit  of  antiquity  is  to  be  charged  with  the 
ruin  of  ItaUan  morals.  AVhatever  effect  the 
corruption  of  the  Papal  Court  and  the  loose 
lives  of  the  scholars  exercised  on  the  public 
conscience,  it  is  the  Italians  themselves  who 
are  responsible  for  their  own  misfortunes,  it 
is  their  disunion  which  is  at  the  root  of  all 
their  corruption.  There  was,  as  we  have 
said,  no  common  central  sense  of  unity  in 
Italy,  which  ail  parts  of  the  nation  could 
combine  to  promote  and  to  develope,  by 
blending  with  which  religion  might  have 
become  a  living  influence  in  society,  and  art 
a  stimulus  to  manly  action.  There  was  no 
fusion  df  Church  and  State,  of  action  and 
imagination,  but  each  principle  of  life  was 
pursued  independently,  and  without  refer- 
ence to  the  existence  of  any  other,  or  to  the 
well-being  of  the  whole  nation.  Christian- 
ity became  identified  with  monasticism  ;  the 
admiration  for  antiquity  degenerated  into 
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sensuality  ;  liberty  straggled  against  order  ; 
literature  separated  itneif  from  living  inter- 
ests ;  and  art  was  degraded  intp  the  slave 
of  luxury  or  superstition.  We  proceed  to 
consider  the  influence  of  the  Renaissance  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  Italian  genius  which 
we  have  named  the  last. 

*The  most  salient  characteristic  of  the 
humanist  literature,' says  our  author,  *wa8 
study  of  style.  The  beginners  of  the  move- 
ment were  conscious  that  what  separated  them 
more  than  anything  else  from  their  Roman 
ancestors  was  wa^t  of  elegance  in  diction. 
They  used  the  same  language ;  but  they  used 
it  clumsily.  They  could  think  the  same 
thoughts,  but  they  had  lost  the  art  of  express- 
ing them  with  propriety.  To  restore  style  was 
therefore  a  prime  object.  Exaggerating  its 
Importance,  they  neglected  the  matter  for  the 
form,  and  ended  by  producing  a  literature  of 
imitation.' 

With  some  qualification,  these  words  may 
be  accepted  as  an  accurate  criticism  on  the 
general  character  of  Italian  literature.  They 
are  in  the  first  place,  of  course,  applicable 
to  the  Italian  composers  of  Latin  verse.  It 
is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  slender  inspira- 
tion of  these  poets,  that  few  of  them  made 
any  attempt  to  express  their  natural  thoughts 
in  the  vigorous  and  tuneful  vernacular 
whose  capacities  Dante  had  tested.  Com- 
pletely enslaved  by  the  genius  of  the  an- 
cients, they  surrendered  their  own  originali- 
ty of  thought ;  and  the  fruits  of  their  pain- 
ful servility  remain  in  works  which,  as  Mr. 
Symonds  says,  *  at  the  worst  fall  far  below  the 
level  of  an  Oxford  prize-exercise,  and  at  the 
best  supply  a  decent  appendix  to  the  **  Cor- 
pus Poetarum." ' 

But  the  criticism  has  a  more  extended 
application.  Form  may  bo  said  to  prevail 
over  matter  in  all  the  great  writers  of  Italy, 
with  one  notable  exception.  The  Divine 
Comedy  is  indeed  a  poem  absolutely  origi- 
nal yet  completely  representative,  expressing 
in  the  most  perfect  form  the  religious  be- 
lief, the  political  passions,  and  the  local 
traditions,  which  gave  life  and  colour  to 
the*  faith  and  freedom  of  medieval  Italy. 
After  Dante,  the  four  most  famous  names 
in  Italian  literature  are  Petrarch,  Boccaccio, 
Ariosto,  and  Tasso.  Of  these  we  think  it 
is  at  once  evident  that  the  first  and  the  last 
are  not  in  any  sense  representative  poets. 
Petrarch,  indeed,  may  rank  with  Dante  as 
a  refiner  of  his  native  tongue,  but  the  char- 
acter of  his  thought  is  neither  local  nor  na- 
tional, nor  in  the  deepest  sense  human. 
Tasso  again,  whose  serious  and  reflective 
genius  resembles  Petrarch's,  is  remarkable 
rather  for  the  closeness  with  which  he  fol- 
lows Virgil's  style  in  the  treatment  of  an 


exotic  theme,  than  for  the  fire  and  original- 
ity of  his  own  inspiration. 

Ariosto  and  Boccaccio,  however,  stand  in 
a  different  class.  In  the  gaiety  and  raciness 
of  their  sentiment,  and  in  the  idiomatic 
character  of  their  style,  these  writers  are 
genuine  representatives  of  their  nation.  But 
what  is  that  feature  in  their  nation  which 
they  particularly  represent  ?  The  utter  ab- 
sence of  an  heroic  element.  Moral  or  spir- 
itual conceptions  of  society  are  not  to  be 
found  in  their  writings ;  and  hence,  if  wo 
set  aside  the  exceptional  figure  of  Dante, 
who  is  rather  religious  than  national,  we 
must  place  Italian  literature  on  a  level  be- 
low both  the  Greek  as  possessing  Homer, 
Pindar,  the  tragedians,*  and  Aristophanes  ; 
and  the  English  as  having  produced  Shake- 
speare, Spenser,  and  Milton. 

Perhaps  no  literary  work  more  complete- 
ly embodies  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  in 
Italy  than  the  '  Decanieron.'  The  calm  and 
detailed  narrative  of  the  plague  at  Florence, 
presenting,  as  it  does,  a  picture  of  unmiti- 
gated selfishness,  relieved  by  no  single 
touch  of  humanity  or  devotion,  is  in  itself 
a  reflection  of  the  disunion  of  Italian  society. 
Again,  the  conception  of  the  composition, 
in  which  the  dark  background  of  Divine 
wrath  and  judgment  (for  in  this  light  Boc- 
caccio evidently  regarded  the  plague),  sets 
off  the  delightful  gardens  with  their  youth- 
ful visitors  banishing  care  with  gay  tales 
and  graceful  diversions,  exactly  expresses 
that  paradoxical  union  of  Christian  doctrine 
and  Pagan  sentiment,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  curious  features  of  the  Renaissance. 
Most  characteristic  of  all,  however,  is  the 
tone  of  irony  running  throughout  the  *  De- 
cameron,' that  grave  sobriety  of  style 
which,  while  observing  the  decent  forms' of 
morality  and  religion,  suggests  a  spirit  ut- 
terly at  variance  with  what  these  appear  to 
express,  *  Boccaccio,'  says  Mr.  Symonds, 
*  was  the  first  who  sought  frankly  to  justify 
the  pleasure  of  the  carnal  life ;  whose  tem- 
perament, unburdened  by  asceticism,  found 
a  congenial  element  in  the  amorous  legends 
of  antiquity.'  Frankness  scarcely  appears 
to  us  a  word  applicable  to  Boccaccio ;  his 
tone,  in  the  introduction  to  the  *  Decam- 
eron,' is  that  of  a  man  of  the  world  who 
compounds  for  licence  by  observing  deco- 
rum. The  matter  of  most  of  the  hundred 
tales  is  not  very  different  from  that  of  the 
English  comedies  after  the  Restoration ; 
but  we  can  scarcely  conceive  of  seven  Eng- 
lish ladies,  of  whom  the  eldest  was  not  more 
than  nineteen  years  old,  sitting  down  with 
three  young  men  to  listen  to  a  play  of 
Wycherley   read   aloud.     Boccaccio's  pi|^ 
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eminent  genius  is  seen  in  tbiA,  that  while 
the  undoubted  iivit  of  the  English  play- 
wrights has  utterly  failed  to  preserve  their 
woiis  from  neglect,  the  extreme  beauty  and 
humanity  of  the  , Italian's  style  has  so  far 
compensated  for  his  want  of  nobility  of 
thought,  that  he  still  retains  his  place 
among  the  European  classics. 

Ariosto,  again,  is  full  of  the  true  Italian 
spirit  of  irony.  The  matter  of  the  '  Orlando 
Furioso  '  was  long  supposed  to  be  seriously 
romantic,  and  it  is  a  proof  of  the  strong 
hold  that  chivalry  took  on  the  imagination 
of  the  northern  people  of  Europe,  that 
Spenser  fully  believed  the  Paladin,  who, 
after  running  six  Dutchmen  through  on  one 
spear,  is  compared  to  a  roan  in  a  marsh 
stringing  frogs  on  an  arrow,  who,  in  his 
madness,  seizes  an  ass  by  its  tail,  and  flings 
it  on  to  the  top  of  a  mountain  a  mile  high, 
to  have  been  intended  by  Ariosto  as  *  the 
cnsample  of  a  good  governor  and  a  virtu- 
ous man.'  Turpin,  whose  narrative  Ariosto 
follows,  wrote  as  a  believer  for  believers ; 
and  the  more  marvellous  his  tale  the  better 
his  hearers  were  pleased.  Bred  as  they 
were  in  a  chivalrous  atmosphere,  it  was  no 
diflSculty  to  them  to  conceive  of  heroic  or 
marvellous  actions,  though  such  might  no 
longer  be  witnessed  in  their  own  degenerate 
days.  But  Ariosto  wrote  for  the  country- 
men of  Pulci  and  Berni,  in  whose  land 
chivaliy  had  taken  no  root,  to  whose  quick 
city  wits  and  keen  sense  of  reality  the  mar- 
vels of  the  monkish  chronicles  were  nursery 
fables.  His  irony  shows  itself  in  the  humil- 
ity with  which  he  professes  himself  to  be 
the  mere  transcriber  of  Turpin's  veracious 
history,  painting  with  careful  detail  mon- 
sters whom  he  gravely  assures  his  readers 
he  has  never  seen  himself,  and  emphiisizing 
the  wild  improbability  of  bis  hero's  adven- 
tures by  the  distinctness  with  which  he  im- 
agines and  describes  them.'*^  At  the  same 
time  he  is  a  true  poet  He  had  read  Ho- 
mer with  delight,  and  he  found  in  the  inci- 
dents of  romance  the  movement,  variety, 
and  pathos  which  make  up  the  interest  of 


♦  It  is  cariooB  to  compare  with  Ariosto's 
mock  profeseion  of  literalism  Chaucer's  bond 
fide  apology  for  his  translation  of  '  Troilos  and 
Cressida/  an  apolo^  that  he  evidently  felt  was 
due  to  feelings  which  had  been  shocked  by  the 
representation  of  a  character  so  opposed  to 
cMvalrooB  ideas  of  womanhood  as  that  of  Cres- 
sida v^ 

'  Ne  a  trewe  lover  ouffht  me  nat  to  blame. 
Though  that  I  'speKe   a   false    lover   some 

shame : 
They  ought  rather  with  me  for  to  hold, 
For  that  I  of  Creseide  wrote  or  told, 
Or  of  the  rose,  what  so  mine  author  ment.' 

Legend  of  Good  Women, 


the  *  Iliad '  and  *  Odyssey.'  His  classic  taste 
taught  him  to  fuse  these  in  a  new  form  ;  to 
think  clearly  and  write  correctly  in  his  na- 
tive tongue ;  to  imitate  without  servility ; 
to  reproduce  old  beauties  in  a  new  and 
original  dress.  So  much  the  Renaissance 
gave  him.  But  it  could  not  give  that  lofty 
and  spiritual  sense  of  honour  which  is  the 
soul  of  Christian  chivalry.  When  he  seeks 
to  be  elevated  he  fails  conspicuously,  as  in 
the  prayer  of  Charlemagne  at  the  siege  of 
Paris.  He  is  most  successful  when  he  is 
mocking  what  is  romantic,  or  painting  what 
is  real. 

But  if  Italian  poetry  as  a  whole  is  not 
entitled  to  stand  quite  in  the  iirst  rank,  the 
same  can  certainly  not  be  said  of  Italian 
art.  In  architecture,  sculpture,  and  paint- 
ing, the  Italians  produced  splendid  results. 
During  the  best  periods  of  all  these  arts  the 
imagination  was  directed  towards  some  no- 
ble social  end ;  and  though  in  later  times 
form  came,  as  it  did  in  letters,  to  predomi- 
nate over  matter,  this  was  when  creative 
genius  also  was  on  the  decline.  We  pro- 
pose to  exemplify  these  points  by  reference 
to  the  history  of  painting,  the  art  in  which, 
as  Mr.  Syraonds  says,  *  the  Italians,  among 
all  nations,  stand  unapproachably  alone.' 
And  we  cannot  do  so  more  thoroughly  than 
by  examining  the  able,  but,  as  we  think, 
fallacious  view  which  our  author  takes  of 
the  progress  of  this  art.  He  appears  to  us 
to  be  the  victim  of  two  misconceptions, 
which  materially  impair  the  value  of  his 
judgment  in  matters  on  which  he  is  other- 
wise extremely  well  qualified  to  judge.  One 
of  these  relates  to  the  scope  of  the  art  of 
painting,  the  other  to  the  nature  of  the 
Christian  religion. 

Italian  painting,  in  Mr.  Symonds's  judg- 
ment, reached  its  climax  when  *  the  human 
body  received  separate  and  independent 
study  as  a  thing  incomparably  beautiful  in 
itself,  commanding  more  powerful  emotions 
by  its  magic  than  aught  else  that  sways  the 
soul.'  This  being  so,  painting,  he  thinks, 
*  had  to  omit  the  very  pith  and  kernel  of 
Christianity,  as  conceived  by  devout-,  un- 
compromising purists.' 

*  On  the  very  threshold  of  the  matter,'  says 
he,  *  I  am  bound  to  afSrm  my  conviction  that 
the  spiritual  purists  of  all  ages — the  Jews, 
the  Iconoclasts  of  Byzantium,  Savonarola, 
and  our  Puritan  ancestors — were  justified  in 
their  mistrust  of  plastic  art.  It  is  always 
bringing  us  back  to  the  dear  life  of  earth  from 
which  the  faith  would  sever  us.  It  is  always 
reminding  us  of  the  body  which  piety  bids  us 
to  forget.* 

Now  if  it  wore  true,  either  that  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  body  in  itself  was  the 
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chief  object  of  the  Italian  painters,  or  that 
the  Christian  religion  enjoined  on  men  the 
mortification  of.  tne  body^  then  no  doubt 
there  wonld  bo  a  hopeless  antagonism  be- 
tween religion  and  art.  And  it  is  true  that 
the  means  by  which  painting  acts  upon  the 
imagination  are  restrict<^d  to  form,  colour, 
and  light ;  and  hence  that  it  is  able  to  ex- 
press fewer  ideas  than  poetry,  which  pro- 
duces its  effects  by  means  of  language.  I^ut 
it  would  be  very  unwise  to  conclude  from 
this  that  painting  can  express  nothing  but 
such  simple  ideas  as  ^  the  beauty  of  girlish 
foreheads,  or  the  swiftness  of  a  young  man's 
limbs,  or  the  simple  idealisation  of  nataral 
delightfulness.'  Let  us  see  what  the  hon- 
est enthusiasm  of  an  English  essayist  could 
find  in  the  work  of  the  most  perfect  of  all 
painters,  the  one,  too,  who  was,  perhaps, 
roost  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
that  Greek  art,  which  Mr.  Symonds  has 
illustrated  by  the  phrases  we  have  just 
quoted  from  his  book. 

*Whei>  St.  Paul,'  writes  Steele,  in  the 
*  Spectator,'  *  is  preaching  to  the  Athenians, 
with  what  wonderful  art  are  almost  all  the 
different  tempers  of  mankind  represented  in 
that  elegant  audience  !  You  see  one  credu- 
lous of  all  that  is  said ;  ^  another  wrapt  up  in 
deep  suspense ;  another  saying  that  there  is 
some  reason  in  what  he  says ;  another  angry 
that  the  apostle  destroys  a  favourite  opinion 
which  he  is  unwilling  to  ^ve  up;  another 
wholly  convinced  and  holding  up  his  hands 
in  rapture ;  while  the  generality  attend  and 
wait  for  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  of 
leading  character  in  the  Assembly.' 

Painting,  therefore,  can  represent  ideas 
of  a  very  moral  and  complex  kind.  It  can- 
not certainly  express  such  purely  abstract 
conceptions  of  religion  as  were  formed  by 
the  Puritans.  But  why  is  Christianity  to 
be  cut  down  to  the  ideal  of  those  whom 
Mr.  Symonds  calls  ♦  religious  purists '  ?  Our 
author  quotes  such  maxims  from  the  New 
Testament  as  '  He  that  taketh  not  his  cross 
and  followeth  Me  is  ^not  worthy  of  Me ; ' 
'  Set  your  affections  on  things  above,  not  on 
things  on  earth;'  *For  me  to  live  is 
Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain  ;'  as  if  all  men  were 
bidden  in  these  to  live,  even  while  in  the  flesh, 
a  non-natural  and  absolutely  spiritual  life. 
But  he  forgets  that  the  Founder  of  Christi- 
anity was  called  by  his  enemies  *  a  glutton- 
ous man  and  a  wine-bibber,  a  friend  of  publi- 
cans and  sinners :'  that  St  Paul  advised 
Timothy  *  to  drink  no  longer  water,  but  use 
a  little  wine  for  thy  stomach's  sake  ; '  and 
that  when  he  was  preaching  at  Lystra,  the 
same  Apostle  told  his  hearers  that  God 
*•  left  not  Himself  without  witness,  in  that 
He  did  good,  and  gave  us  rain  from  heaven 
and  fruitful  seasons,  filling  our  hearts  with 


food  and  gladness.'  Had  the  monastic 
ideal  been  the  pith  and  kernel  of  Christi- 
anity, Christianity  would  never  have  estab- 
lished itself  as  the  universal  religion  of  the 
higher  races  of  mankind.  But  those  who 
believe  that  our  Lord  came  not  to  destroy 
but  to  fulfil,  will  agree  with  Butler  that 
there  is  no  discord  between  the  order  of 
Nature  and  the  order  of  Christianity ;  and 
that  as  the  latter  is  intended  to  be  the  law 
of  men  living  in  society,  it  cannot  be  prop- 
erly understood  as  eliminating  any  part  of 
the  human  constitution. 

This  being  so,  we  do  not  see  that  we  are 
obliged  to  solve  the ,  problem  why  *  the 
Church  in  the  Middle  Ages  hailed  art  as  her 
coadjutor '  by  ascribing  to  the  former,  as 
Mr.  Symonds  does,  a  subtle  policy  of  com- 
promise. In  truth,  the  compromise  was 
effected  not  by  the  Church,  but  by  the 
mixed  nature  of  man.  The  force  of  human 
instinct  manifests  itself  in  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  Iconoclasts  and  the  image-wor- 
shippers at  Byzantium,  and  in  the  ultimate 
victory  of  the  latter.  Deeply  desirous  of 
realising  what  it  adored,  but  at  the  same 
time  '  seeing  through  a  glass  darkly,'  the 
Italian  imagination  seized  on  whatever  was 
beautiful  in  form  and  colour  to  represent  to 
itself  the  things  that  eye  had  not  seen  nor  i 

heart  conceived.  And  if  in  later  days  art 
dissociated  itself  from  religion,  that  again 
was  because  the  religious  sense  had  grown 
more  feeble,  not  because  art  had  grown 
more  free. 

For  what  is  the  freedom  that  Mr.  Sy- 
monds supposes  art  to  have  obtained  for  it- 
self, and  for  the  human  mind  ?  Simply  the 
emancipation  (which  he  has  justly  blamed  in 
the  humanists)  of  form  from  matter : 

'  The  first  step,'  says  he,  ^  in  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  moaern  mind,  was  taken  by  art 
proclaiming  to  men  the  glad  tidings  of  their 
goodliness  and  greatness  in  a  world  of  mani- 
fold enjoyment  created  for  their  use.  What- 
ever painting  touched  became  by  that  touch 
human;  piety  at  the  lure  of  art  folded  her 
wings  and  rested  on  the  genial  earth,  i  .  . 
Then  came  a  second  stage  in  the  development 
of  art.  By  the  placing  the  end  of  their  en- 
deavour in  technical  excellence  and  anatomi- 
cal accuracy,  they  began  to  make  representa- 
tion an  object  in  itself,  independently  of  its  y 
spiritual  significance.  Next  under  the  in-  \^^^ 
fluenco  of  the  classical  revival  they  brought 
home  again  the  old  powers  of  the  earth. 
Aphrodite  and  Galatea  and  the  Loves, 
Adonis  and  Narciss]LS  and  tho  Graces,  Pan 
and  the  Fauns,  and  the  Nymphs  of  the 
Woods  and  the  Waves.' 

This  description  appears  to  us  not  only, 
for  reasons  we  have  alleged  before,  deroga- 
tory to  the  capacities  of  painting  as  an  art. 
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but  also  historically  incorrect.  Mr.  Sy- 
monds  ia  doubtless  referring  to  Giotto  in 
his  account  of  the  performances  of  Italian 
art  in  its  first  stage  ;  but  it  is  not  accurate 
to  say  that  this  painter  made  *  piety  rest  on 
the  genial  earth.'  What  he  did  was  to 
transk^  divine  things  into  a  language  hu- 
man and  intelligible.  Mr.  Symonds  is  mnch 
happier  in  another  description  of  Giotto  : — 

*  What  therefore  Giotto  gave  to  art  was, 
before  all  things  else,  vitality.  His  Madon- 
nas are  no  longer  symbols  of  a  certain  phase 
of  pious  awe,  but  pictures  of  maternal  love. 
The  Bride,  of  God  suckles  her  divine  infant 
with  a  smile,  watches  him  playing  with  a  bird, 
or  stretches  out  her  arms  to  take  hhn  when 
he  turns  crying  from  the  hands  of  the  cu'cum- 
cising  priest.  By  choosing  incidents  like 
these  from  real  home  life,  Giotto,  through  his 
painting,  humanised  the  mysteries  of  faith 
and  brought  them  close  to  common  feeling.' 

True;  but  whatever  the  harshness  of 
Puritanism  may  say,  he  did  not  make  them 
less  divine  by  representing  in  these  intelli- 
gible forms  the  tenderness,  compassion,  and 
purity  of  one  whom  all  Christians  are  bound 
to  reverence,  though  they  do  not  worship — 
the  Virgin  Mary.  Still  less  correct  is  it  to 
maintain  that,  in  the  most  perfect  stage  of 
art,  the  painters  began  to  make  *  representa- 
tion an  object  in  itself,  independently  of 
its  spiritual  significance.'  Doubtless  they 
worked  in  a  different  frame  of  mind  from 
the  earlier  masters,  but  who  can  say  that 
the  <  San  Sisto  '  of  Raphael,  the  *  Sibyls '  of 
Michael  Angelo,  and  the  *  Last  Supper '  of 
Leonardo  da  Yinci  are  devoid  of  spiritual 
significance  ?  The  truth  is  that  these  great 
painters  are  greatest  when  they  deal  with 
the  most  sacred  subjects,  because  then  with 
an  equal  amount  of  technical  excellence 
they  are  lifted  into  a  more  heroic  and  heav- 
enly range  of  conceptions  than  when  they 
are  representing  objects  of  mere  earthly  in- 
terest. Yet  this  principle  does  not  in 
the  least  tie  painters  down  to  one  set  of 
themes.  *  Everything,'  as  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds says,  *  is  to  be  done  with  which  it 
is  natural  for  the  mind  to  be  pleased.' 
And  doubtless  it  was  natural  for  the  mind 
to  be  pleased  with  a  beautiful  repre- 
sentation of  the  beautiful  fables  of  an- 
Xv  tiquity.  Nevertheless,  few  will  be  so  dar- 
ing as  to  place  Raphael's  '  Galatea '  on  a 
Jev^l  with  his  *  Paul  preaching  on  Mars' 
Hill,'  OP  to  assert  that  the  former  touches 
the  same  class  of  feelings  as  the  latter.  The 
danger,  which  indeed  proved  fatal,  of  the 
Renaissance  was  that  art,  leaving  its  higher 
aspirations  and  capacities,  should  content 
itself  with  satisfying  the  mere  animal  in- 
stincts.    How  long  and  how  steadily  Italian 


art  resisted  this  tendencyv  may  be  seen  by 
the  continuance  of  its  vitality  from  Giotto 
to  Titian,  in  the  latter  of  whom  the  natural 
(proneness  of  the  Venetians  to  luxury  and 
worldliness  is  still  restrained  by  the  taste 
and  sobriety,  the  breeding  and  dignity,  ac- 
quired from  the  lofty  range  of  subjects  pre- 
scribed by  the  Christian  religion. 

The  later  painters  lost  this  balance. 
With  great  technical  powers  they  wanted 
the  sublimity  of  feeling  which  had  inspired 
their  predecessors,  and  consequently  in  their 
struggle  to  be  original  they  left  on  their 
work  the  marks  of  violence,  extravagance, 
and  affectation.  Who  would  not  prefer  a  re- 
ligious picture  by  Giotto,  imperfectly  drawn 
it  may  be  and  crudely  coloured,  to  a  pagan 
group  by  Albani,  executed  with  all  the  flu- 
ent grace  and  softness  of  outline  for  which 
that  painter  was  famous  ?  Why  so  ?  Be- 
cause in  the  one  case  we  have  a  noble  sub- 
ject treated  in  a  noble  way,  that  is  to  say 
with  enthusiasm,  sublimity,  and  simplicity ; 
while  in  the  other  we  have  a  subject  in 
which  the  spectator,  like  the  painter,  feels 
a  merely  cultivated  interest,  and  in  which 
what  we  chiefly  admire  is  the  harmony  of 
the  colours  and  the  disposition  of  the  dra- 
pery. 

The  results  of  our  survey  will  scarcely 
allow  us  to  consider  the  course  of  the 
Renaissance  in  Italy  as  in  itself  a  verifica- 
tion of  Mr.  Symonds's  hypothesis  of  a  law 
of  continuous  human  progress.  Instead  of 
that  national  tJ^o^,  which  the  Greeks  so  long 
preserved  and  to  which  Demosthenes  ap- 
pealed in  his  famous  oath,  the  Italians,  ab- 
sorbed in  their  city  life,  developed  a  spirit 
of  individuality  and  self -consciousness 
which,  in  the  days  of  their  slavery,  prevent- 
ed patriots  like  Macchiavelli  from  rousing 
them  to  action  by  recalling  common  tradi- 
tions of  patriotism.  In  literature  this  want 
of  a  national  ideal  depressed  the  imagina- 
tion  of  the  greatest  writers,  and  encouraged 
the  genius  of  burlesque.  And  in  art  the  ' 
inveterate  habit  of  disunion  forced  a  separa- 
tion between  the  feelings  of  devotion  and 
the  sense  of  beauty,  whereby  the  painter's 
imagination,  deprived  of  its  finest  materials, 
declined  into  the  feebleness  of  barocco.  *  It 
is  one  of  the  sad  features  of  this  subject,' 
says  Mr.  Symonds,  *  that  each  section  has  to 
end  in  lamentation ;  servitude  in  the  sphere 
of  politics;  literary  feebleness  in  scholar- 
ship ;  decadence  in  art ;  to  shun  these  con- 
elusions  is  impossible.' 

But  his  argument  does  not  rest  here.  The 
solace  which  he  finds  for  his  melancholy 
reflections  is  the  belief  that  the  sufferings 
and  failures  of  Italy  were  part  of  the  order 
of  history  :  that  while  falling  herself,  Italy 
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has  helped  as  on  to  that  higher  standpoint 
of  culture  which  he  supposes  us  to  occupy  ; 
that  the  Renaissance,  in  fact,  was  but  the 
first  act  in  a  great  drama  of  mental  evolu- 
tion, of  which  the  Reformation  was  the  sec- 
ond ad,  and  the  French  Revolution  the 
third.  The  nations,  he  tells  us  in  a  passage 
somewhat  poatically  coloured,  are  engaged 
in  a  Lampadephoria  or  torch-race  : — 

*  *  Greece  stretches  forth  her  hand  to  Italy ; 
Italy  consigns  the  sacred  fire  to  Northern 
Europe ;  the  people  of  the  North  pass  on  the 
fiame  to  America  and  the  Australasian  isles.' 

We  will  not  pause  to  consider  the  nature 
of  the  consolation  that  is  oifered  in  this 
idea  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  individual  to  the 
general  good,  or  to  ask  whether  each  nation 
which  passes  on  the  torch  of  culture  is  to 
sink  exhausted  in  the  race  like  Italy  and 
Greece.  It  is  more  material  to  inquire 
whether  there  is  any  satisfactory  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  the  law  of  spiritual  evo- 
lution imagined  by  our  author.  We  must 
do  Mr.  Symonds  the  justice  to  say  that  he 
uses  the  word  *  progress '  in  a  frank  and 
rational  sense,  not  confounding  it,  as  is  so 
common,  with  the  improvement  of  man's 
circumstances — the  increase  of  wealth,  rela- 
tive knowledge,  speed  of  travel,  and  the 
like — but  using  it  to  indicate  a  positive  ad- 
vance in  man's  capacities  of  virtue  and  hap- 
piness. *  The  history  of  the  Renaissance  is 
the  history  of  the  attainment  of  self-con- 
sciousness by  the  human  spit  it  as  manifest- 
ed in  the  European  races.' 

But  allowing  this  to  be  an  intelligible 
definition,  hov/  is  the  continuity  of  such 
progress  to  be  measured  or  verified  ?  If  it 
be  true  that  in 

*  Following  life  in  creaturos  wo  dissect 
We  lose  it  in  the  moment  we  detect/ 

what  is  our  prospect  of  arriving  at  a  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  the  laws  of  our  own  be- 
ing !  IIow  can  any  of  us,  unable  as  we  arc 
to  realise  the  exact  nature  of  the  conscious- 
ness of  our  dearest  friends,  pretend  to  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  those  who  lived,  under 
conditions  as  different  as  possible  from  our 
own,  centuries  ago  ?  It  is  evident  that  we 
can  but  judge  by  rough  standards  of  action 
manifested  in  arms,  laws,  arts, .or  letters. 
But  here  again  the  greatest  dlfiiculty  of 
measurement  exists.  For  granting,  as  we 
of  course  grant,  the  unity  of  human  nature, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  varieties  of  national 
action  and  character  are  as  numerous  as  the 
nations  themselves,  and  though  we  may  find 
humanity  in  every  type  of  culture,  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  discover  a  continuous  line  of  cul- 
ture running  from  one  portion  of  humanity 
to  another.     For  instance,  it  is  evident  that 


the  Italians  made  no  real  advance  beyond 
the  point  reached  by  Greek  sculpture,  and 
that  the  nations  of  the  north  have  not  been 
able  to  develope  their  inheritance  of  Italian 
painting.  There  is,  however,  a  still  more 
serious  barrier  to  investigation,  in  the  con- 
stitution of  our  own  nature.  If  the  human 
mind  were  simple  in  structure,  if  it  were 
either  intellectual  or  moral,  but  not  both, 
the  law  of  its  growth  would  be  much  more 
readily  ascertained.  But  its  nature  is 
mixed,  and  its  constituent  parts  are  by  no 
means  harmonious.  On  the  contrary,  the 
testimony  of  St.  Paul,  no  less  than  of  Plato, 
speaks  of  the  perpetual  conflict  that  rages 
within  us :  *  I  find  then  a  law  that  when  I 
would  do  good  evil  is  present  with  me. 
For  I  delight  in  the  law  of  God  after  the 
inward  man.  But  I  see  another  law  in  my 
members  warring  against  the  law  of  my 
mind,  and  bringing  me  into  captivity  to  the 
law  of  sin  which  is  in  my  members.'  In 
the  presence  of  this  perpetual  discord,  what 
proof  have  we  of  the  existence  of  any  law 
80  simple  as  that  of  unbroken  progress,  or 
of  that  *  further  point '  (to  quote  Mr.  Sy- 
monds) *  outside  both  Christianity  and  Pa- 
ganism, at  which  the  classical  ideal  of  a  tem- 
perate and  joyous  life  shall  be  restored  to 
the  conscience  educated  by  the  Gospel  ? ' 

The  law  of  coexisting  good  and  evil  pro- 
vails  in  the  various  stages  of  society.  Prog- 
ress  in  arms  generally  impiia<«  the  contrac- 
tion of  commerce ;  progress  in  commerce 
not  unfrequently  involves  the  decline  of 
art.  Every  great  nation,  it  is  true,  can  boast 
of  progress  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  can 
show  moments  in  its  history  when  the  con- 
flicting elements  of  which  it  is  composed 
seem  to  blend  their  opposing  forces  into  a 
balanced  and  harmonious  whole,  but  hither- 
to in  all  nations  the  common  interest  has 
been  sooner  or  later  sacrificed  to  some  prin- 
ciple of  selfishness : 

*  Utcunque  defecere  mores 
Dedecorant  bene  nata  culpao.' 

It  is,  wo  think,  not  too  much  to  say  that 
in  the  Pagan  world  the  animal  and  intel- 
lectual parts  of  human  nature  overbalance-' 
the  spiritual.  In  the  greatest  days  of  /  y 
ens  and  Rome  the  social  equilibriunnT^  , 
preserved  by  the  noblp  virtue  of  patriotism, 
but  when  patriotism  decayed,  human  intel- 
ligence wasted  itself  on  speculation,  or  sen- 
suality. Christianity  redressed  the  balance. 
The  doctrines  of  sin,  of  repentance,  of  the 
Resurrection,  of  pioral  responsibility  and 
future  judgment,  restored  the  spiritual  vi. 
tality  of  our  nature.  And  if,  during  the 
long  period  of  expiring  Paganism  and  bar- 
barian anarchy,  the  spiritual  part  of  human- 
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ity  usurped  an  undue  share  of  authority, 
still  it  was  on  this  that  were  built  the  foun. 
dations  of  modem  civilisation — ^the  Catho- 
lic Church  and  the  feudal  system.  Form 
and  beauty  were  given  to  the  new  fabric  by 
the  revival  of  learning,  and  once  again  a 
true  balance  was  established,  when  the  taste 
and  refinement  of  antiquity  were  employed 
in  the  service  of  the  Christian  religion. 

But,  as  we  have  said,  in  Italy,  the  mother 
of  the  Renaissance,  union  was  never  long 
possible.  The  men  of  letters  began  to  cul- 
tivate Paganism  for  its  own  sake,  and 
placed  the  end  of  life  in  the  worship  of  in- 
tellect to  the  disparagement  of  morality, 
^r.  Symonds  is  quite  right  in  identifying 
the  movement  of  the  Renaissance  with  that 
of  the  French  Revolution  ;  but  he  supplies 
nothing  in  the  way  of  evidence  that  intel- 
lectual progress  towards  a  goal  of  *  self-con- 
scious '  freedom  has  been  anything  bub  a 
progress  of  destruction.  It  has  operated  as 
a  dissolving  force  on  the  great  fabrics  of 
Catholicism  and  feudalism.  The  Renais- 
sance in  Italy,  by  reviving  Pagan  standards 
in  opposition  to  Christian  ideas,  helped  to 
undermine  the  national  genius,  even  in  the 
art  in  which  it  most  excelled.  The  Refor- 
mation was  a  protest  against  the  corruption 
of  the  Roman  Church  :  its  effects  have  been 
most  beneficial  in  impressing  on  every 
Christian  community  the  necessity  of  per- 
sonal religion  ;  but  it  hai*  increased  the  diffi- 
culties of  Church  government  and  common 
worship ;  and  in  Germany,  where  the  move- 
ment began,  it  threatens  to  end,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Protestant 
Synod,  in  open  infidelity.  The  French 
Revolution  struck  a  deathblow  at  the  feudal 
institutions  of  France,  and  at  the  Gallican 
Church  ;  but  we  may  well  ask  to-day  what 
has  the  philosophy  of  Voltaire  or  the  legis- 
lation of  Robespierre  contributed  towards 
the  formation  of  that  *•  temperate  and  joy- 
ous natural  life,'  the  vision  of  which  fasci- 
nates the  imagination  of  Mr.  Symonds  \ 

Bearing  in  mind,  then,  the  course  of  the 
Renaissance  in  Italy,  and  the  goal  to  which, 
according  to  our  historian,  it  points  the  hu- 
^an  race,  it  will  be  well  for  us  to  inquire 
tur  far  we  in  England  have  advanced  upon 
^Tw^ne  path,  t  or  whether  Mr.  Syraonds's 
id^'al  be<tnid  or  false,  it  is  certain  that  the 
ideal  which  the  English  nation  has  hitherto 
respected  has  not  been  that  of  self-con- 
scious,  but  of  constitutional,  liberty.  And 
in  following  this  they  have  observed  the 
law  of  human  nature,  as  defined  by  their 
own  Butler,  who  says — in  a  sermon  on  the 
text,  '  For  as  we  have  many  members  in 
one  bodv,  and  all  members  have  not  the 
same  ofiSce;    so  we  being  many  are  one 


body  in  Christ,  and  every  one  members  one 
of  another : ' — 

'  Since  the  Apostle  speaks  of  the  several 
members  as  having  distinct  offices,  which  im- 
plies the  mind,  it  cannot  but  be  thought 
an  allowable  liberty,  instead  of  the  lfi>dy  and 
its  members  to  substitute  the  wJiole  nature  oj 
man  and  all  the  fxmety  ef  internal  prindplee 
which  belong  to  it.  And  then  the  comparison 
will  be  between  the  nature  of  man  as  respect- 
ing self,  and  tending  to  private  good,  his  own 
preservation  and  happiness  and  the  nature  of 
man  as  having  respect  to  society,  and  tending 
to  promote  public  ffood,  the  happiness  of  that 
society.  These  ends  do  indeed  perfectly  co- 
incide: and  to  aim  at  public  and  private  good 
are  so  far  from  being  inconsistent  that  they 
mutually  promote  each  other ;  yet  in  the  fol- 
lowing discourse  they  must  be  considered  as 
entirely  distinct,  otherwise  the  nature  of  man, 
as  tending  to  the  one  or  as  tending  to  the 
other,  cannot  be  compared.' 

Uence  Butler  derived  his  well-known  con- 
clusion of  happiness  consisting  in  the  well- 
adjusted  balance  of  our  different  natural 
powers.  Nothing  could  contrast  more 
strongly  witlythis  than  the  ideal  of  the  Ital- 
ians as  exhibited  in  the  Renaissance;  no 
two  historiea  are  more  dissimilar  than  those 
of  England  and  the  cities  of  Italy.  The 
development  of  England  has  been  in  all 
directions  slow  and  gradual,  but  it  can  boast 
of  the  establishment  of  an  Empire  which 
may  compare  with  that  of  ancient  Rome. 
Its  progress  has  been  achieved  by  reconcil- 
ing the  interests  of  opposing  powers.  We 
have  struck  a  balance  between  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  Crown  and  the  liberties  of  the 
people ;  between  the  authority  of  society 
and  the  freedom  of  the  individual ;  between 
interests  that  are  temporal  and  interests 
that  are  spiritual.  The  character  of  our  so- 
ciety is  derived  from  a  Catholic  and  feudal 
origin,  though  it  has  been  gradually  modi- 
fied, without  being  destroyed,  by  the  spirit 
of  liberty  and  the  genius  of  learning. 

*  So  tenacious  are  we,'  writes  Burke,  in  the 
spirit  of  Butler,  *of  our  old  ecclesiastical 
modes  and  fashions  of  institution,  that  very 
little  alteration  has  been  made  in  them  since 
the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  centuries ;  adher- 
ing in  this  particular,  as  in  all  else,  to  our 
old  settled  maxim  never  entirely  nor  at  once 
to  depart  from  antiquity.  We  found  these 
institutions  on  the  whole  favourable  to 
morality  and  discipline,  and  we  thought  they 
were  susceptible  of  amendment  without  al- 
tering the  ground.  "We  thought  they  were 
capable  of  receiving  and  meliorating,  and, 
above  all,  of  preserving  the  accessories  of  sci- 
ence and  literature  as  the  order  of  Providence 
should  successively  produce  them.  And  after 
all,  with  this  Gothic  and  monkish  education 
(for  such  it  ie  in  the  groundwork)  ^  we  may 
put  in  our  claim  to  as  ample  and  early  a  share 
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in  all  the  improv^ements  in  science,  in  arts, 
and  in  literature,  which  have  illuminated  the 
modem  world,  as  any  other  nation  in  Europe : 
we  think  onr  main  cause  of  this  improTcraent 
was  our  not  despising  the  patrimony  of 
knowledge  which  was  left  us  by  our  fore- 
fathers.' 

No  words  could  more  vividly  express  the 
character  of  the  Renaissance  in  England. 
Such  has  been  the  course  it  has  hitherto 
kept ;  such  is  the  faith  we  still'  profess. 
Nevertheless,  with  all  the  authority  and  an- 
tiquity of  our  national  ideal,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  if  we  have  not  yet  reached 
the  extreme  limits  of  constitutional  liberty, 
we  are  at  least  proceeding  to  a  very  high 
degree  of  self-consciousness.  The  theory 
of  onr  constitution  is  strained  by  one  of  the 
parties  in  the  State,  to  make  it  e](pres8,  a 
far  as  possible,  the  personal  wants  and  de- 
sires of  every  Englishman  :  q\qty  class  and 
section  of  the  nation  has  its  organ  in  the 
press,  in  which  daily  or  weekly  it  sees  a 
reflection  of  its  own  thoughts ;  last,  but  cer- 
tainly not  least,  the  most  highly  educated 
portion  of  societv  is  deliberately  setting  up 
ihe  worship  of  the  *  best  self  *  as  a  religion 
quite  distinct  from  the  vulgar  traditions  in- 
herited from  our  fathers.  This  new  re- 
ligion, revealed  to  us  by  the  apostles  of  cul- 
ture, is  one  of  the  most  surprising  achieve- 
ments of  the  modem  lienaissance  in  Eng- 
land. 

We  think  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  fol- 
lowing paraphrase  is  no  caricature  of  the 
religious  system  that  is  offered  to  us  for 
serious  acceptance : — 

*■  Gratitude  and  veneration  are  due  t6  the 
admirable  Butler,  one  of  the  most  traly  Hel- 
lenic of  our  divines,  for  his  theory  of  the  bal- 
ance of  human  nature.  And  our  veneration 
and  gratitude  must  not  be  lessened  by  the 
thought  that  this  great  man  was  incapable, 
from  the  place  he  occupied  in  the  progress 
of  thought,  of  understanding  the  trae  natu»^ 
of  his  own  reasoning.  He  was  indeed  t^^^  .- 
tim  of  a  deplorable  delusion,  in  his  beLoT  cnat 
it  was  necessary  for  the  balance  of  our  nature 
to  be  regulated  by  reference  to  some  external 
object  or  positive  law  instead  of  by  our  own 
right  reason.  If,  like  those  who  have  de- 
veloped bis  system,  he  had  been  able  to  take 
a  survey  of  his  own  consciousness,  he  would 
have  seen  that  man's  nature  has  two  sides,  the 
Hebraic  and  the  Hellenic,  each  of  which  re- 
quires its  own  free  and  harmonious  develop- 
ment. He  would  further  have  seen  that  our 
gross  British  nature,  with  its  unfortunate 
tendency  to  one-sidedness,  has  cultivated  it- 
self on  the  Hebraic  side,  but  altogether  neg- 
lected itself  on  the  Hellenic.  And  be  would 
have  understood  that  the  only  way  to  redress 
the  balance  was  by  getting  men  to  rid  them- 
selves of  their  rigid  Hebraic  belief  that  words 
are  intended  to  express  things.     Let  this  ob- 


ject oncp  be  attained,  let  men  but  once  un- 
derstand how  impossible  it  is  to  confine  those 
fine  and  delicate  phases  of  perception,  which 
are  the  true  groundwork  of  religion,  in  the 
hard  and  fast  lines  of  dogma,  and  the  Prom- 
ised Land  of  perfection  will  come  full  in  view. 
All  our  old  stock  phrases  will  then  receive 
entirely  fresh  meanings.  For  even  though 
we  confess,  as  we  must  confess,  that  our  be- 
lief in  the  personality  of  God  must  be  ex- 
changed for  a  belief  in  the  stream  of  tendency, 
though  we  perceive  that  St.  Paul,  with  his 
great  but  ill-regulated  intelligence,  had  no 
clear  understanding  of  what  he  himself  meant 
by  the  Resurrection,  though  we  recognise 
that  pur  sense  of  religion  itself  is  but  the 
product  of  primeval  forces, — this  must  not 
frighten  us  out  of  our  conviction  that  religion 
is  both  natural  and  necessary  to  us.  For  we 
have  the  ideas  still  in  our  minds,  and,  by  let- 
ting our  consciousness  play  freely  upon  them, 
the  bracing  effect  of  such  a  moral  shampooing 
will  be  to  invigorate  our  devotional  feelings 
with  a  new  vitality.  Nor  is  there  any  dan- 
ger of  the  feelings  themselves  becoming  ex- 
hausted. For,  though  we  know  that  we  have 
fathomed  the  entire  mystery  of  the  universe, 
and  that  religious  knowledge  cannot  advance 
beyond  our  own  standpoint,  still  the  change 
and  play  of  ideas  will  go  on  perpetually,  and 
the  convenient  old  phrases  will  still  remain 
to  be  used  through  all  eternity  in  ever-vary- 
ing senses.  Another  apprehension  may  occur 
tons:  it  is  equally  groundless.  We  may  be 
told  that,  when  we  have  let  our  consciousness 
play  freely  round  all  external  objects,  the  , 
images  of  perfection  that  we  shall  derive  f rbm 
them  will  have  no  basis  of  reality,  since  we 
shall  only  have  been  travelling  round  the 
four  walls  of  our  own  mind.  But  the  person 
who  may  make  this  observation  will  certainly 
be  some  barbarian  or  Philistine,  to  whom  it 
will  be  quite  sufficient  to  reply  that  when  he 
has  had  our  experience  he  will  know  better.' 

It  roust  be  acknowledged  that  those  who 
profess  such  a  creed  as  this  have  advanced 
to  a  very  elevated  point  of  self  conscious- 
ness. But  if  this  creed  be  supposed  to  be 
a  development  of  Butler^s  philosophy,  then 
we  must  conclude  that  its  authors  see  no 
difference  between  grafting  Pagan  culture 
on  the  vigorous  stock  or  Christianity,  and 
eviscerating  the  substance  of  Christianity  to 
ensconce  Pagan  sentiment  within  conven- 
tional Christian  forms.  We  have  hep  y 
something  of  making  clean  the  outsi<*^-*(>f 
the  platter,  but  we  have  never  before  seen 
the  process  elevated  into  a  religious  princi- 
ple. It  is  intelligible  that  Pico  della  Miran- 
dola  should  have  reconciled  Platonism  with 
Christianity ;  the  sublime  speculations  of 
the  Greek  philosopher  have  an  obvious 
affinity  to  the  Christian  doctrine  of  im- 
morality. It  is  intelligible,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  men  of  the  world  like  Macchia- 
velli,   while  themselves  living  by  a  Pagan 
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standard,  should  have  recognised  the  utility 
of  the  Church  as  a  safeguard  of  decency 
and  order.  But  it  is  not  intelligible  that 
any  man  should  deny  that  words  stand  for 
things,  or  that  he  should  avail  himself  of 
the  commonly  received  names,  ideas,  and 
even  rites  of  Catholic  Christianity  to  assist 
him  in  propagating  the  creed  of  Epicurus. 

Agaiuy  if  we  watch  the  operation  of  the 
new  ideal  on  the  sense  of  national  unity,  we 
shall  scarcely  be  able  to  forbear  the  con- 
clusion that,  as  the  force  of  self-conscious- 
ness has  increased,  so,  as  in  Italy,  the  na- 
tional feeling  has  declined.  We  do  not 
boli(!ve  in  any  radical  change  in  the  English 
character.  The  popular  feeling  during  the 
Crimean  war  showed  that,  once  in  action, 
the  English  people  retain  all  that  fierceness 
and  pugnacity  for  which  Benvenuto  Cellini 
gives  them  credit ;  what  we  are  now  speak- 
ing of  is  the  change  in  the  national  ideal, 
and  this  may  be  tested  by  a  crucial  in- 
stance. A  century  ago  there  was  great 
diversity  of  opinion  upon  the  abstract  jus- 
tice of  our  dealings  with  our  American  colo- 
nies, but,  when  agreement  became  impos- 
sible, there  was  no  question  whatever  as  to 
the  right  and  propriety  of  our  enforcing 
our  sovereignty  by  force  of  arms.  Neither 
Burke  nor  Chatham,  though  disapproving 
of  the  ministerial  policy,  sought  to  thwart 
the  full  exercise  of  the  imperial  power.  As 
Pericles  said  of  the  Athenians,  these  men 
*  speculated  without  falling  into  effeminacy.' 
To-day  the  phrase  that  excites  the  most  bit- 
ter vituperation  is  *  British  interests,'  an  ex- 
pression which,  in  so  far  as  it  is  considered 
dishonourable  to  shrink  from  a  manly  asser- 
tion of  our  own  rights  and  duties,  might  bo 
advantageously  changed  for  *  British  hon- 
our.' Mr.  Gladstone  warns  us  solemnly  of 
the  corrupting  influence  of  *  national  pres- 
tige.' Mt.  Freeman  exclaims,  *  Perish  In- 
dia !  sooner  than  my  ideal  of  right  and  jus- 
tice should  be  destroyed.'  One  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  our  poets  describes  his 
country  under  the  uncomplimentary  figure 
of  an  aged  Titan 

'  Staggering  on  to  her  goal, 
.         [  Bearing  on  shoulders  immense, 
V^         Atlantean,  the  load, 
\TRv.     Well-nigh  not  to  be  borne, 
\"^  Of  the  too  vast  orb  of  her  fate.* 

I 
All  this  appears  to  us  to  be  the  weakness  of 
self-consciousness.  The  national  instinct  of 
honour  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  some  private 
ideal,  whether,  as  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  case, 
of  goodness,  or,  as  in  Mr.  Freeman's,  of 
antiquarianism,  or,  as  in  Mr.  Arnold's,  of 
culture.  Burke  would  have  described  such 
ideology  by  his  favourite  epithet  of  *  un- 


manly,' and  Chatham  would  have  declared 
that  a  nation  which  is  not  prepared  to  bear 
the  burden  of  its  greatness,  and  to  make 
the  maintenance  of  empire  the  first  object 
of  existence,  is  no  longer  capable  of  preserv- 
ing its  position. 

Not  only  has  the  standard  of  self-con- 
sciousness diminished  our  national  unity  of 
feeling,  it  has  also  affected  our  social  tone. 
The  word  *  honour  ^  may  bo  said  to  be  one 
which  Englishmen  pride  themselves  on  un- 
derstanding by  instinct.  It  has  a  feudal 
origin ;  the  moral  code  which  it  implies  is 
one  that  is  primarily  framed  for  aristocracy  ; 
it  can  only  be  truly  understood  by  *  gentle- 
men.' And  though  its  sense  has  been  modi- 
fied by  changes  of  society,  though  much  of 
its  signifipance  has  been  destroyed  by  the 
predominance  of  commercial  standards  and 
of  city  life,  though  it  has  to  contend  with 
such  rival  ideals  as  competition,  self-help, 
success,  and  the  like,  it  is  still  a  great  force 
in  English  society,  and  differs,  as  light  from 
darkness,  from  the  Italian  quality  described 
by  the  same  word.  The  latter  is  defined 
by  Mr.  Symonds  in  the  following  striking 
passage : — 

*  The  mental  atmosphere  was  critical  and 
highly  intellcctualised.  Mental  ability  com- 
bined with  personal  daring  gave  rank.  But 
the  very  subtlety  and  force  of  mind,  which 
formed  the  strength  of  the  Italians,  proved 
hostile  to  any  delicate  sentiment  of  honour. 
Analysis  enfeebles  the  tact  and  spontaneity 
of  feeling  which  constitute  its  strongest  safe- 
guard. All  this  is  obvious  in  the  ethics  of 
the  **  Principe."  What  most  astounds  us  in 
that  treatise  is  the  assumption  that  no  man 
will  be  bound  by  laws  of  honour  token  utility 
or  the  object  in  view  require  ilieir  sacrifice. 
Although  the  Italians  were  not  lacking  in  in- 
tegrity, honesty,  probity,  or  pride,  their  posi- 
tive and  highly  analytical  genius  was  but 
little  influenced  by  that  chivalrous  honour 
which  was  an  enthusiasm  and  a  religion  to 
the  feudal  nations,  surviving  the  decay  of 
chivalry  as  a  preservative  instinct  more  un- 
definahle  than  absolute  morality.  Honour 
with  the  northern  gentry  was  subjective; 
with  the  Italians  Onore  was  objective — an 
addition  conferred  from  without  in  the  shape 
of  reputation,  glory,  titles  of  distinction,  or 
oflBces  of  trust.' 

To  show  by  particular  instances  the  grad- 
ual advances  which  have  been  made  by 
English  society  towards  the  Italian  ideal  of 
honour  would  be  improper,  even  if  it  were 
possible.  Nevertheless  it  is  sufficiently  ob- 
vious that  we  have  left  at  a  considerable 
distance  Burke's  ideal  of  that  *  chastity  of 
honour  that  felt  a  stain  as  a  wound,'  and 
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*  By  heaven,  methinks,  it  were  an  easy  leap 
To  pluck  bright  honour  from  the  pale-faced 

moon. 
Or  dive  into  the  bottom  of  the  deep. 
Where  fathom-line  could    never   touch  the 

ground. 
And  pluck  up  drowned  honour  by  the  locks.' 

And  to  come  down  to  a  more  ordinary 
level,  we  think  it  is  demonstrable  that  the 
lapse  of  a  hundred  years  has  made  a  vast 
change  in  the  standard  of  this  most  spirit- 
ual quality.  The  test  of  measurement  we 
propose  is  a  comparison  of  the  views  on  this 
subject  of  two  popular  writers  of  English 
fiction.  A  novelist  is  never  far  in  advance 
of  the  opinions  of  his  readers,  nnd  if  he  has 
many  readers,  we  may  fairly  accept  his  fic- 
tion as  an  adequate  representation  of  the 
spirit  of  his  times.  The  two  writers  we 
would  select  for  comparison  are  Fielding 
and  Mr.  Trollope.  Both  of  them  are  repre- 
sentative men.  Fielding  is  a  great  English 
classic,  and  of  Mr.  Trollope  an  eminent  con- 
temporary has  lately  said,  *  We  have  little 
hesitation  in  asserting  that  the  present  gen- 
eration owes  a  larger  debt  of  gratitude  to 
him  than  to  any  other  writer  of  fiction  liv- 
ing or  lately  dead.**  Both  of  them  are 
painters  of  common  life,  delighting  in  the 
representation  of  common  types  of  charac- 
ter, and  in  the  treatment  of  common  situa- 
tions of  moral  casuistry. 

But  with  these  superficial  resemblances 
the  agreement  ends.  Fielding's  casuistry  is 
wholesome,  open,  and  intelligible.  For  in- 
stance, all  of  us  agree  with  Allworthy  in 
thinking  on  the  whole  better  of  Jones  for 
the  lie  by  which,  at  the  expense  of  a  severe 
beating  to  himself,  he  kept  the  gamekeeper 
whom  he  had  employed  from  losing  his 
place.  Tlis  lie  was  due  to  a  mistaken  sense 
of  honour.  To  whatever  depths  of  degra- 
dation Jones  on  other  occasions  descended, 
his  fall  was  the  result  of  passion,  not  of 
want  of  principle  : — 

•  'Mr.  Jones,'  says  his  biographer,  *had 
something  about  him  which,  though  I  think 
writers  are  not  thoroughly  agreed  in  its  name, 
doth  certainly  inhabit  some  human  breasts; 
whose  use  is  not  so  properly  to  distinguish 
right  from  wrong  as  to  promote  and  incite 
them  to  the  former  and  withhold  them  from 
the  latter;  .  .  .  though  he  did  not  always 
act  rightly  yet  he  never  did  otherwise  with- 
out feeling  and  suffering  for  it.* 

Very  different  are  the  representative 
heroes  of  Mr.  Trollope,  the  Eameses,  Cros- 
bies,  Newtons,  and  Finns.  All  of  these  are 
the  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  vacillation, 
being  neither  good  nor  bad,  but  souls  whom 
Danto  would    unceremoniously   have   con- 
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demned  to  the  outer  circle  of  his  '  Inferno.' 
They  do  wrong,  not  from  any  *  subtlety  or 
force  of  mind,'  like  the  Italians  described 
by  Mr.  Symonds,  but  simply  because  their 
principle  of  honour  is  utterly  inadequate  to 
withstand  the  immediate  seductions  of 
pleasure.  Thus  Phinehas  Finn,  on  learning 
from  a  woman  with  whom  he  is  in  love 
that  she  is  engaged  to  another  man,  says, 

*  As  we  are  parting,  give  me  one  kiss,  that 
I  may  think  of  it  and  treasure  it  in  my 
memory.'  Immediately  afterwards  he  sees 
little  dishonour  in  making  love  to  another 
girl,  though  his  intimate  friend  has  confided 
to  him  that  he  is  trying  to  gain  her  affec- 
tion, and  still  less  dishonour  in  asking  bis 
former  lover  to  aid  him  in  his  suit.  N©t 
content  with  this,,  and  while  still  in  love 
with  Violet  Effingham,  on  falling  in  with  a 
third  heroine  for  whom  he  had  felt  a  boyish 
affection,  he  feels  that  *  he  would  like  to 
take  her  in  his  arms  and  kiss  her.'  All  he 
did,  in  fact,  was  to  press  her  hand  and  say, 

*  Dear  Mary,  things  will  get  themselves  set- 
tled at  last,  I  suppose.'  Upon  which  Mr. 
Trollope  naively  remarks,  *  He  was  behaving 
very  ill  to  her,  but  he  did  not  mean  to  be- 
have ill.'  And  indeed  society  in  general  is 
as  lenient  in  its  view  of  Mr.  Finn's  charac- 
ter as  the  novelist  himself ;  for  he  appears 
to  be  regarded  by  ail  the  men  as  a  manly 
and  honourable  person;  he  is  loved  by 
every  woman  he  meets  ;  he  obtains  an  Un- 
der-Secretarysbip  of  State ;  and  attains  to 
truly  heroic  stature,  on  resigning  his  post 
from  sentimental  considerations,  and  marry- 
ing the  lady  to  whom  he  had  behaved  bad- 
ly without  meaning  it. 

Lest  it  should  be  supposed  we  are  wrong- 
ing Mr.  Trollope  by  the  selection  of  a  single 
instance,  we  quote  an  apology  which  he  him- 
self makes  for  another  of  his  *  shilly-shally  ' 
heroes — an  apology  which  wo  consider  as 
one  of  the  gravest  possible  symptoms  of 
the  growth  in  society  of  a  diseased  self-con- 
sciousness : — 

*  What  youth  in  his  imagination  cannot  bo 
as  brave  and  as  loving,  though  as  hopeless 
in  his  love,  as  Harry  Esmond  ?  Alas  I  no- 
one  would  wish  to  be  as  was  Ralph  Newton 
But  for  one  Harry  Esmond  there  are  fiC^ -^^ 
Ralph  Newtons — five  hundred  and  fifty  of 
them;  and  the  very  youth  whose  bosom 
glows  with  admiration  as  he  reads  of  Harry, 
who  exults  in  the  idea  that  as  Harry  did  so 
would  he  have  done,  lives  as  Ralph  lived,  is 
less  noble,  less  persistent,  less  of  a  man  than 
was  even  Ralph  Newton.  .  .  .  Should  we 
not  be  taught  to  see  the  men  and  women 
among  whom  we  really  live— men  and  women 
such  as  are  we  ourselves — in  order  that  we 
may  know  what  are  the  exact  failings  which 
oppress  ourselves,  and  thus  learn  to  hate,  and 
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if  ])0S8ible  to  a^oid  in  life,  faults  of  character 
which  in  life  are  hardly  -visible,  but  which  in 
portraiture  of  life  can  be  made  so  transparent? ' 

Certain  I  J,  if  these  faults  are  made  trans- 
parent But  if  on  the  contrary  the  novel- 
ist by  bis  refined  casuistry  makes  it  appear 
that  his  characters  were  not  so  bad  after 
ail,  that  their  actions  were  not  unnatural 
under  the  circumstances,  were  indeed  so 
much  the  reverse  that  in  the  same  position 
the  reader  would  probably  have  done  the 
same — if.  beside  this,  the  heroes  whose  er- 
rors their  chronicler  so  pathetically  laments 
suffer  for  them  neither  inwardly  nor  out- 
wardly,  but  are  liked  by  men,  petted  by 
women,  marry  Earls'  daughters,  get  into 
Parliament,  become  Cabinet  Ministers — we 
doubt  very  much  whether  we  shall  all  be 
inclined  to  judge  their  failings  with  the 
severity  Mr,  Trollope  demands  from  us.  In- 
deed, it  rather  appears  to  us  that  in  such 
representation  of  life  the  moral  to  be  drawn 
by  any  man  of  sense '  is,  that  he  is  a  fool 
who  allows  himself  to  be  bound  by  the  tra- 
ditional laws  of  honour  *  when  utility,  or  the 
object  in  view,  demands  their  sacrifice ; ' 
and  that  the  real  end  to  achieve  is  that 
*  objective  cmorc,  additions  conferred  from 
without  in  the  shape  of  reputation,  glory, 
titles  of  distinction,  or  offices  of  trust/ 

Lastly,  the  spirit  of  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance is  manifesting  itself  in  our  art  and 
letters.  As  the  foundations  of  our  national 
and  spiritual  life  were  laid  before  the  genius 
of  ancient  learning  reached  our  shores,  we 
never  became  subject  to  the  latter  as  Rome 
became  subject  to  Greece,  We  adopted 
the  architecture  of  the  Renaissance,  and 
though  we  gave  it  no  new  development, 
this  was  for  the  very  sufficient  reason  that 
it  had  reached  a  stage  at  which  original  in- 
vention was  no  longer  possible.  From  Italy, 
again,  we  derived  a  school  of  painting, 
which,  if  it  produced  nothing  so  sublime  or 
devotional  as  the  masters  from  whom  it 
learned,  has  preserved  to  utf  in  a  truly  origi- 
nal form  the  features  of  a  heroic  race  of 
statesmen,  soldiers,  and  actors,  the  manners 
of  a  still  chivalrous  nobility,  and  the  charms 
'>f  unrivalled  female  beauty.  But  it  is  our 
^  j^  erature  of  imagination  which,  above  all 
'^^'^^^ifrvMher  arts,  illustrates  our  ancient  fash- 
ion dSopening  the  franchise  to  external  in- 
fluences that  seem  designed  to  benefit  with- 
out destroying  the  English  character.  Shake- 
speare is  full  of  the  spirit  of  free  learning, 
but,  though  he  is  never  dogmatic,  the  moral 
sentiment  in  his  more  simply  human  dramas 
is  as  catholic,  as  in  his  historical  dramas  it 
is  feudal  Spenser,  who  of  all  our  early 
writers  most  closely  approaches  to  the  spirit 
of    the   Renaissance   in   Italy,   has   yet   a 


*  Gothic  and  monkish  groundwork '  for  his 

*  Faery  Queen.'  Milton  achieved  the  un- 
precedented feat  of  harmonising  Puritan 
feeling  with  classic  form.  All  the  best 
poets,  essayists,  and  novelists  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  accept  the  Christian  code  as 
their  starting-point  of  morality,  while  deriv- 
ing from  the  classics  the  vigour,  beauty,  and 
clearness  of  their  style. 

In  the  second  quarter  of  this  century  the 
self-conscious  current  of  thought  set  strong- 
ly in.  Many  of  the  component  parts  of  the 
nation  betrayed  an  intention  of  following 
an  independent  line  of  action.  Not  to 
speak  of  the  great  Reform  Bill,  the  preten- 
sions of  the  more  extreme  High  Church- 
men revived  the  idea  of  the  ancient  inde- 
pendence of  the  Church,  and  encouraged 
the  Renaissance  of  Gothic  architecture. 
The  revolt  of  art  from  the  hideous  aspect 
of  things  produced  by  the  enormous  devel- 
opment of  manufacturing  industry,  gave 
rise  to  the  Renaissance  commonly  known 
as  p re-Raphael  ism.  And  the  gradual  sepa- 
ration  that  has  been  taking  place  between 
literature  and  action,  between  the  men  of 
culture  and  the  body  of  the  nation,  has 
ended  .in  a  Renaissance  in  which  the  cham^ 
pions  of  *  liberal '  education  seek  to  im- 
pose on  Englishmen  a  standard  of  taste  that 
goes  by  the  cant  name  of  Hellenism.  They 
are  attempting  to  revive  Paganism  as  did 
the  Humanists  of  medieval  Italy,  and  with 
the  same  results.  As  their  sentiment  lacks 
real  vitality,  form  predominates  over  mat- 
ter ;  mannerism  takes  the  place  of  sub- 
stance;  affectation  expels^ood  breeding.  In 
this  way  the  very  men  who  defend  (and 
rightly)  the  *  liter»  humaniores'  against 
physical  science,  as  the  best  basis  of  liberal 
education,  are  giving  a  handle  to  their  an- 
tagonists by  their  own  estrangement  from 
common  sympathies.  It  is  a  striking  com- 
ment on  our  modern  English  Renaissance, 
that  at  the  very  moment  when  Hellenism  is 
being  held  up  before  us  as  the  mirror  of 
perfection,  the  University  of  Oxford  has 
taken  the  first  step  towards  discouraging 
the  study  of  Greek.  What  happened  un- 
der similar  circumstances  in  Italy  ? — 

'To  some  extent,'  says  Mr.  Symonds,  *the 
Italian  scholars  had  prepared  their  own  sui- 
cide by  tending  more  and  more  to  subtleties 
of  taste  and  affectations  of  refinement.  The 
purism  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  itself  a 
sort  of  etiolation,  and  the  puerilities  of  the 
Academies  distracted  '  even  able  ^ men  from 
serious  studies.  It  was  one  of  the  inevitable 
drawbacks  of  humanism  that  the  new  culture 
separated  men  of  letters  from  the  nation. 
Dante  and  the  woolcarders  of  the  fourteenth 
century  understood  each  other;  there  was  no 
thick  veil  of  erudition  between  the  teacher 
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and  the  tnught.  But  neither  Bembo  nor 
Pomponazzo  nad  anything  to  say  that  could 
be  comprehended  by  the  common  folk. 
Therefore  scliolarship  was  left  in  monrnful 
isolation;  suspected  when  it  passed  from 
trifles  to  grave  speculation  by  the  Church ; 
viewed  with  indifference  by  the  people ;  un- 
sustained  by  any  sympathy,  and,  what  was- 
worse,  without  a  programme  or  a  watchword.' 

Mr.  Symonds  must  furnish  us  with  one 
word  more : — 

*,The  organisation  of  the  five  great  nations,' 
says  he,  ^  and  the  levelling  of  political  and 
spiritual  interests  under  political  and  spiiit- 
ual  despots,  formed  the  prelude  of  that  drama 
of  liberty  of  which  the  Renaissance  was  the 
first  act,  the  Reformation  the  second,  the  Rev- 
olution the  third,  and  which  we  nations  of 
the  present  are  still  evolving  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  democratic  idea.' 

How  far  we  in  England,  with  our  mixed 
constitution  still  unimpaired,  have  advanced 
on  this  course  of  evolution,  may  be  inferred 
from  other  symptoms  besides  those  on 
which  we  have  just  dwelt.  What  will  be 
the  close  of  the  drama  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned ? .  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  in- 
crease of  our  empire,  of  our  wealth,  or, 
within  the  Constitution,  of  our  liberty. 
Two  ideals  of  action  present  themselves  to 
the  imagination.  One  is  the  continued 
progress  of  the  individual  toward  the  at- 
tainment of  *  self-conscious  freedom  ; '  the 
other  is  the  consolidation  and  mainte- 
nance of  our  empire  on  the  existing  base  of 
constitutional  freedom.  Between  these  two 
ideals  we  must  make  our  choice,  and  Mr. 
Lowe  has  given  us  timely  warning  against 
the  tendency  to  believe  that  our  act  of 
choice  is  determined  by  fate.  What,  is 
really  fatal  is  the  consequence  of  our  action. 
Up  to  a  certain  point  a  nation^s  dest.^py  is 
in  its  own  power  ;  but  it  may  commit  itself 
to  a-  course  which  is  irrevocable  : 

*  And  when  we  fall,  we  fall  like  Lucifer, 
Never  to  hope  again.' ' 

The  course  that  will  be  open  to  us,  if  we 
make  '  the  attainment  of  self-conscious 
freedom  '  our  goal  has  been  indicated  with 
engaging  rhetoric.  We  shall  encourage 
culture,  which  wc  are  told  is  the  study  of 
perfection  or  the  development  of  our  beat 
self  by  the  light  of  right  reason  : — 

*  We  are  sure,'  says  the  chief  vindicator  of 
this  creed,  'that  the  endeavour  to  reach, 
through  culture,  the  firm  intelligible  law  of 
things,  we  are  sure  that  the  detaching  our- 
selves from  our  stock  notions  and  habits,^tb  it 
a  more  free  play  of  consciousness,  an  increabed 
desire  for  sweetness  and  light,  and  all  the 
bent  which  we  call  Hellonising,  is  the  master- 
impulse  now  of  the  life  of  our  nation  and  of 
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humanity — somewhat  obscurely  perhaps  for 
this  moment,  but  decisively  for  the  immedi- 
ate future — and  that  those  who  work  for  this 
are  the  sovereign  educators.  Docile  echoes 
of  the  eternal  voice,  pliant  orgaiis  of  the  in- 
finite will,  they  are  going  along  with  the 
essential  movement  of  the  world ;  and  this 
is  their  strength,  and  their  hs^py  and  divine 
fortune.' 

Now,  if  we  were  living  in  a  perfect  world, 
if  there  wore  no  such  evil  as  self-deception, 
if  we  were  so  simply  constituted  that  wo 
c6uld  always  reason  rightly  by  merely  will- 
ing to  do  so,  no  doubt  this  ideal  would  bo 
extremely  satisfactory,  and  nobody  would 
think  of  disputing  advice  that  would  sound 
almost  commonplace.  Mr.  Arnold^s  mis- 
take— if  wo  may  venture  to  use  such  a 
word — lies  in  his  supposing  it  can  be  dem- 
onstrated that  his  '  best  self '  is  identical 
with  *the  firm  intelligible  law  of  things.' 
For  our  own  part,  we  give  the  Dissenters 
more  credit  than  Mr.  Arnold  does  for  be- 
lieving that  they  are  acting  up  to  the  law 
of  their  best  self  and  of  right  reason,  in 
promoting  their  principle  of  religious  equal- 
ity by  agitating  for  Disestablishment.  We 
have  not  the  least  doubt  that  there  are 
many  benevolent  directors  of  Trades'  Unions, 
who  conceive  that  the  practice  of  *  ratten- 
ing '  is  conducive  to  the  greatest  happiness 
of  the  greatest  number.  Other  Liberals 
there  are,  who  think  that  we  should  cut 
adrift  from  our  colonies,  in  order  that  by 
reducing  our  estimates  we  may  hasten  the 
advent  of  the  millennium.  Mr.  Arnold,  who, 
notwithstanding  bis  creed,  has  a  certain  lofti* 
ness  of  soul,  does  not  regard  these  ideals  as 
based  *  on  the  intelligible  law  of  things,'  but 
the  Dissenters,  the  trades'  unionists,  and  the 
Manchester  Liberals  do  so  regard  them,  and 
we  are*  not  sure  that  even  Mr.  Arnold  could 
convince  them  that  he  was  right  and  they 
were  wrong.  Tims,  by  developing  the  sup- 
posed best  self  in  a  number  of  different 
directions,  without  reference  to  authority  or 
tradition,  we  might  soon  bring  about  a  sepa- 
ration between  Church  and  State,  capital  and 
labour,  mother-country  and  colonies.  Thest 
no  longer  hampered  by  authority  or  by  t*Iar  y 
sense  of  imperial  obligation,  we  should  hts'i 
a  fair  field  ifor  the  cultivation  of  perfect  in- 
dividual self-consciousness.  And  to  judge 
from  present  evidence,  in  the  number  and 
acrimony  of  our  sects,  our  intellectual  activ- 
ity would  be  a  match  for  that  of  the  Athe- 
nian philosophers  and  the  medieval  school- 
men. But  with  all  our  DE>en  of  parts  en. 
gaged  in  settling  the  first  principles  of  ex- 
istence, where  would  then  be  '  that  temper- 
ate and  joyoos  life '  to  which  Mr.  Arnold  ' 
and  Mr.  Synu>nds  so  eloquently  beckon  us  ? : 
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And  our  disanion  \vould  not  end  here. 
Can  we  not  imagine  in  sach  a  state  of 
thin^  some  modem  Lucian  consoling,  in 
the  language  of  his  Greek  original,  some 
earnest  Hermotiraus  whose  favourite  sys- 
tem he  has  just  undermined  ? 

*  Why  should  you  cry,  my  friend  ? '  he 
would  say,  after  showing  him  that  the  pro- 
fessors of  all  other  sects  were  equally  positive, 
equally    intolerant,     and    equally    wrong  ; 

*  there  is  true  wisdom  I  think  in  ^sop's  old 
fable,  in  which  he  describes  a  man  sitting  on 
the  shore  close  to  the  sea,  counting  the  waves, 
and  angry  and  vexed  when  he  failed,  till  at 
last  the  fox  came  and  stood  by  him,  and  said : 

*  Why  trouble  yourself,  my  good  fellow, 
about  those  that  are  gone,  when  you  might 
leave  them  and  begin  to  count  those  that  are 
to  come  ? '  So  you,  too,  since  you  have  made 
your  mind  to  it,  will  do  better  for  the  future, 
by  determining  to  lead  a  common-sense  life; 
you  will  mix  with  the  world,  avoiding  all 
eccentric  and  extravagant  hopes,  and  if  you 
ar^  wise  you  won't  be  ashamed,  old  as  you 
are,  of  making  your  recantation  and  coming 
l>ack  to  the  better  way.'  * 

Such  consolation  might  suffice  for  the 
4incient  Greek;  it  will  not  euffice  for  the 
modem  sceptic.  When  the  nations  of  an- 
tiquity lost  the  incitemeut  of  political  ac- 
tion, their  *  common  sense  ^  caused  them  to 
turn  with  few  misgivings  to  the  solaces  of 
animal  and  intellectual  enjoyment.  But 
now  that  Christianity  has  fimily  rooted  in 
our  moral  nature  the  ideas  of  sin,  of  repent- 
ance, of  responsibility,  no  such  social  agree- 
ment will  be  possible.  *  As  Paul  reasoned 
of  righteousness,  temperance,  and  judgment 
to  come,  Felix  trembled.'  Fourteen  centu- 
ries later,  when  Savonarola  preached  on  the 
same  theme,  the  careless  citizens  of  Flor- 
ence also  trembled.  The  generations  that 
ibave  since  passed  have  produced  no  change 
'  in  the  constitution  of  the  mind.  Assuming, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  that,  by  a  general 
-consent,  the  Christian  law,  which  has  hith- 
erto regulated  our  opinions  and  sentiments, 
were  s^rogated,  is  it  not  plain  that  there 
would  at  once  be  an  irreconcilable  division 
j^etween  the  animal  and  spiritual  instincts 

'  our  nature  ?  At  one  tim^,  as  in  the  case 
e  men  whom  Boccaccio  describes  driv- 
rror  and  despair  to  reokless  revelling 
in  the  midst  of  the  plague,  the  greater  part 
of  society  might  seek  to  exclude  the 
thoughts  of  future  existence  in  excesses 
more  extravagant  than  those  of  the  Pagan 
world.  At  another  time,  like  the  Piagnoni 
of  Florence,  they  might  repent  in  sackcloth 
.and  ashes.  But  moderation  would  be  im- 
possible.    The  recoil  from  sensual  gratifica- 

*  Lucian, '  Hermotimua.' 


tion  would  be  temporary,  but  ever  recur- 
ring; indulgence  would  alternate  with  re- 
pentance ;  debauchery  with  monasticism  ; 
the  balance  of  social  intercourse  would  be 
destroyed  by  the  8ucces.sive  predominance 
of  opposite  extremes. 

We  have  imagined  such  a  development 
of  self-consciousness  and  individuality  as 
might  destroy  patriotism  and  established 
religion.  It  may  be  that  this  is  the  goal 
towards  which  we  are  moving  : 

faaerai  fifiap  of  dv  Tror'  likukij  '\Xio^  Ip^^ 
Ka2  Upiafio^,  koI  Xadg  tvfi/ieXio  Tlpiufioio. 

But  we  protest  with  all  our  heart  against 
the  belief  that  we  arc  being  carried  in  this 
direction,  whether  we  will  or  no.  If  we 
should  ever  lose  our  position  as  a  nation,  it 
will  be  because  we  have  indulged  some  sel- 
fish principle  of  our  nature,  whether  love  of 
money,  or  of  case,  or  of  power,  without 
consideration  of  the  well-being  of  the  whole 
State.  At  present  it  is  in  our  choice  to 
postulate  the  truth  of  historical  Christianity, 
and  the  political  necessity  of  the  English 
constitution,  as  the  first  and  settled  princi- 
ples of  English  life.  We  have  proved  by 
centuries  of  experience,  that  under  this 
order  of  life  it  is  possible  for  the  individual 
to  enjoy  almost  complete  liberty  and  at  the 
same  time  to  discharge  with  honour  his 
recognised  duties.  Supposing,  then,  this  to 
be  taken  as  our  starting-point,  there  is  noth- 
ing so  rigid  in  our  religion  or  our  constitu- 
tion as  to  prevent  their  application  to  mod- 
ern circumstances.  If  we  consider  the  ex- 
traordinary amount  of  agreement  and  varie- 
ty observable  in  the  character  of  English 
statesmen  of  diflEerent  periods,  such  as  Cecil 
and  Burke  ;  in  philosophers  like  Bacon  and 
Locke  ;  in  divines  like  Butler  and  Whately  ; 
above  all,  in  men  of  imagination  like  Shake- 
speare and  Scott,  we  shall  find  it  hard  .to 
disbelieve  in  the  existence  of  a  nationat 
spirit  adapting  itself  from  age  to  age  to  the 
changes  of  an  unbroken  historical  constitu- 
tion. In  the  presence  of  this  great  and 
majestic  tradition  we  shall  be  content  to 
submit  our  individual  desires  to  an  ideal 
more  extensive  and  profound  than  any  that 
our  own  imagination  can  create.  We  shall 
understand  in  the  fullest  sense  the  meaning 
of  the  oath  of  Demosthenes  on  the  souls  of 
his  ancestors.  We  shall  perceive  the  mu- 
tual action  and  reaction  of  the  English 
character  and  the  English  constitution,  the 
mixture  of  prudence  and  magnanimity,  of 
reverence  and  independence,  of  popular  en- 
ergy and  aristocratic  pride,  that  have  by 
slow  degrees  acquired  for  us  an  empire  of 
almost  boundless  extent.  It  is  our  lot  not 
to  augment  our  empire,  but  to  maintain  and 
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consolidate  it.  And  this  can  only  be  done 
if  we  are  at  Uie  paind  to  preserve  the  local, 
national,  and  religions  liberties  out  of  whfch 
the  empire  has  grown,  and  to  make  some  of 
those  sacrifices  of  self  which  Demosthenes 
vainly  required  of  the  Athenians.  We  do 
not  wan^  our  men  of  taste  to  hold  up  half 
despairingly  before  our  eyes  models  which 
we  have  not  the  power  to  imitate  ;  we  want 
them  rather  to  use  all  their  imagination  in 
making  the  public  spirit  as  manly  and  patri- 
» otic  as  that  of  the  men  to  whom  we  owe 
our  greatness.  If  we  make  this  our  national 
ideal,  we  admit  that  in  our  perception  of 
formal  beauty  we  are  unlikely  to  rival  the 
Greeks  or  the  Italians ;  but  we  may  experi- 
ence that  sense  of  compensation  which  in- 
spired the  noblest  and  proudest  lines  of  the 
Roman  poet : — 

•  Excudent  alii  spirantia  mollius'sera. 

Credo  equidem,  vivos  ducent  de  marmorc  vul- 
tuB ; 
.    Orabant  caasas  melius,  eoelique  meatus 

Describent  radio  et  surgentia  sidera  dicent ; 

Tu    regere    imperio    populos,    Romane,    me- 
mento ; 

Has  tibi  erunt  artes ;  pacisque  imponere  mo- 
rem, 

Parcere  subjectis,  et  debellare  superboa* 


Art.  II. — 1.  Science  and  Man.  By  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall.  Fortnightly  Review. 
November  1,  1877. 

2.  Die^Freikeii  der  Wissenschaft  im  mod- 
ernen  Stoat,  Von  Rudolf  Virchow.  Ber- 
lin, 1877. 

3.  The  Wo7'tk  of  Life:  An  Address,  &c. 
By  William,  Lord  Archbishop  of  York. 
London,  1877. 

The  office  of  the  popular  Lecturer  on  Sci- 
ence has  of  latQ  years  assumed  very  consid- 
erable prominence ;  and  this  prominence  is 
founded  upon  legitimate  claims  which  daily 
tend  to  increase  in  urgency.  The  constant 
advance  of  Science  is  alike  the  characteris- 
tic marvel  and  the  characteristic  influence 
of  our  day.  The  world  has  just  been  aston- 
ished by  a  new  discovery,  which,  in  practi- 
cal usefulness,  may  surpass  even  that  of  the 
Electric  Telegraph.  The  Telephone  bids 
fair  to  bring  the  whole  world  within  speak- 
ing distance,  and  thus  to  annihilate  space  in 
relation  to  the  most  essential  of  all  means 
for  communicating  thought.  Telegraphic 
communication  may  be  expected  before  long 
to  be  relieved  of  its  main  disadvantage — 
that  of  brevity  ;  and  at  the  next  Conference 
of  Constantinople  our  Foreign  Minister  in 


London  may  converse  as  freely  as  our  Am- 
bassador with  the  Grand  Vizier.  But  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  even  discoveries 
of  this  magnitude  exceed  in  importance  the 
more  modest  and  silent  achievements  of 
modern  Science.  On  all  the  external  cir- 
cumstances of  life  it  is  throwing  a  light 
which  must  exert  a  vital  influence  at  once 
upon  education,  upon  society,  and  upon  le- 
gislation. It  is  exhibiting  the  momentous 
importance  of  innumerable  points  which 
have  been  hitherto  neglected  as  almost  be- 
neath notice,  and  is  revealing  for  the  first 
time  the  elementary  conditions  of  many  a 
problem  which  has  hitherto  baffled  the 
most  ardent  reformers  and  the  most  en- 
lightened legislators..  We  have  placed 
among  the  books  at  the  head  of  this  Paper, 
to  which  we  would  refer  the  reader,  an  Ad- 
dress by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  delivered 
last  October  before  the  Leeds  Philosophical 
and  Literary  Society.  It  is  an  Address 
which  will  in  every  respect  repay  thought- 
ful perusal ;  but  there  is  one  sentence  at 
the  conclusion  which  seems  to  need  some 
qualification,  if  it  is  to  be  brought  into  har- 
mony with  the  general  spirit  of  the  dis- 
course. '  Science,*  says  the  Archbishop, 
*  is  for  the  few  ;  duty  is  universal.  Science 
shall  adorn  and  delight  some  leisure  hours ; 
but  duty  is  about  us  at  every  step.'  There 
exists,  in  point  of  fact,  no  such  positive  an- 
tithesis. On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  grand 
achievement  of  Science  in  the  present  day 
to  have  proved  that  the  observance  in  every- 
day life  of  many  of  her  precepts  is  nothing 
less  than  a  matter  of  the  gravest  duty.  She 
has  long  ceased  to  exist  only  for  the  few, 
and  perhaps  her  chief  importance  now  i^ 
for  the  many.  The  welfare  of  the  few  has 
always  been  comparatively  independent  of 
the  external  circumstances  of  daily  exist- 
ence ;  whereas  upon  those  circumstances 
the  welfare  of  the  many  is  in  an  incalcula- 
ble degree  dependent.  A  man  in  comforta- 
ble circumstances  may  often  neglect  phys- 
iological principles  with  comparative  im- 
punity ;  for  if  he  falls  ill,  ho  can  probably 
afford  himself  the  remedies  and  the  rest 
necessary  for  his  recovery.  But  similar 
neglect  among  the  poor  is  every  day  entail- 
ing upon  them  disease,  death,  and  the  con- 
sequent destitution  of  their  families.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  mention,  in  passing,  the 
conspicuous  illustration  of  ^he  importance 
of  Science  to  the  many,  afforded  by  I  he 
mechanical  arts,  some  of  which  have  of  late 
years  been  revolutionized  by  physical  and 
chemical  discoveries,  and  have  introduced  a 
consequent  change  in  the  condition  of  whole 
classes  of  handicraftsmea.  >  t 

Such  being  the  vast  iraportaa^fCiOQaC 
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ern  Science  to  ibe  community,  it  is  propor- 
tionately of  consequence  that  its  pnnciples 
and  its  definite  discoveries  should  be  made 
generally -known,  and  should  be  explained 
ir\  such  manner  as  to  attract  the  popular 
imagination,  and  to  enter  fully  into  the 
popular  mind.  Thus  to  diflEuse,  however, 
the  results  of  Science  is  a  matter  of  far 
greater  difficulty  than  might  be  at  first  sop- 
posed.  It  is  one  thing  to  procure  the  intel- 
lectual assent  of  tho  readers  of  a  magazine 
or  of  a  newspaper  to  some  scientific  discov- 
ery or  demonstration,  and  a  different  thing 
altogether  to  ensure  that  the  same  readers 
shall  comprehend  the  discovery  in  practice, 
that  they  shall  grasp  it^  principle,  and  ap- 
preciate its  bearings  upon  the  daily  realities 
of  life.  In  ordinary  cases,  no  practical 
knowledge  is  really  acquired  until  it  is 
brought  home  to  the  ^se  senses — until  it  is 
seen,  handled,  and  felt.  The  difficulty  is 
not  experienced  merely  among  the  unedu- 
cated. Many  of  the  middle  or  even  of  the 
upper  classes,  who  take  a  sincere  pleasure 
ill  scientific  knowledge,  appear  blind  to  its 
bearings  on  such  matters  as  the  ventilation 
of  their  houses  or  the  education  of  their 
children,  and  seem  indifferent  to  the  increas- 
ing opportunities  it  affords  them  for  com- 
fort and  for  economy.  They  ride  by  rail- 
way, and  they  occasionally  send  messages 
by  telegraph ;  but  in  most  other  respects 
they  are  content  to  live  as  their  grand- 
fathers did — ^to  run  the  same  risks  and  to 
commit  the  same  blunders  and  extrava- 
gances. Unfortunately,  moreover,  the  util- 
ity of  many  of  the  results  of  modern  Sci- 
ence depends  mainly  upon  tho  intelligent 
hM  cordial  co-operation  of  the  community 
at  large.  It  is  of  little  use,  for  instance, 
building  model  lodging-houses  and  provid- 
ing them  with  improved  methods  of  drain- 
age and  ventilation,  when  all  appliances  are 
sure  to  be  obstructed  and  nullified  by  the 
unintelligent  recklessness  of  those  who  use 
.them.  There  is  a  good  stoiy  of  a  classical 
cholar  who  bought  a  first-rate  barometer. 
Then  it  was  delivered  he  puzzled  himself 
greatly  over  the  Vernier  attached  to  the 
scale^  and  at  length  sent  the  instrument 
back,  pointing  out  to  the  maker  that  there 
must  be  some  mistake,  since  the  scales  of 
the  Vernier  and  of  the  barometer  itself  did 
not  agree.  The  world  at  large  is  similarly 
apt  to  admire  Science  from  a  distance,  to 
read  about  it,  and  to  buy  some  of  its  inven- 
tions, while  remaining  ignorant  of  their 
nature,  and  incapable  of  applying  them. 
It  is  the  special  office  of  the  scientific  Lec- 
turer to  overcome  this  difficulty.  In  a 
manner  peculiar  to  himself,  he  stands  be- 
tween the  scientific  discoverers  of  his  aire 


apd  the  public  at  large,  and  he  interprets  to 
the  world  the  secrets  which  the  masters  of 
modem  philosophy  extort  from  Nature.  He 
may  be  one  of  those  discoverers  himself,  as 
was  Faraday,  and  there  is  in  some  respects 
a  great  advanti^e  in  such  a  combination  of 
the  two  functions.  The  necessity  o#  popu- 
lar exposition  assists  a  man  of  Science  in 
bringing  his  ideas  and  observations  into 
clear  and  definite  shape ;  while  to  be  a  real 
student  prevents  a  Lecturer  from  becoming 
a  mere  exhibitor  of  wonders,  and  ensures 
his  affording  instruction  as  well  as  amuse- 
ment to  the  public.  It  rests,  however,  with 
those  who  have  this  gift  of  popular  exposi- 
tion to  bring  the  truths  of  Science  really 
home  to  the  people  at  large.  The  ordinary 
public  will  not  study  them  in  books,  and 
perhaps  they  could  not.  A  certain  amount 
of  ocular  demonstration  is  essential ;  and  a 
few  judicious  experiments  may  have  more 
effect  than  hours  of  abstract  argument.  The 
Lecturer,  at  all  events,  can  sliow  the  appli- 
cation of  principles ;  he  can  conciliate  and 
attract  his  audience  :  he  can  gain  attention 
for  what  is  useful  under  the  guise  of  what 
is  pleasant ;  and  can  render  his  hearers  un- 
consciously familiar  with  even  the  recondite 
truths  of  his  Science.  There  is  nothing  in 
such  a  function  unworthy  of  the  highest  tal- 
ents. In  all  subjects  there  is  no  duty  more 
important  than  that  of  interpreting  truth  to 
the  people  at  large,  and  bringing  it  home  to 
*  men's  business  and  bosoms.*  In  dealing 
with  sacred  truth,  the  Preacher  discharges 
a  function  not  inferior  in  dignity  to  that  of 
the  Theologian  ;  and  if  a  great  man  t>f  Sci- 
ence be  also  a  successful  Lecturer,  it  might 
be  hard  to  say  in  which  capacity  he  confers 
the  greater  benefit  upon  his  fellows. 

But  the  higher,  the  value  of  such  an 
office,  the  greater  is  tho  importance  of  its 
being  exercised  with  discretion,  and  of  its 
not  being  discredited  by  the  abuse  of  its 
opportunities.  So  far  as  such  discredit  is 
cast  upon  it,  tho  inevitable  result  must  be 
to  arouse  suspicion,  not  merely  against  the 
Lecturer  himself^  but  against  the  great  sub- 
ject he  represents,  and  thus  to  retard  among 
the  community  the  appreciation  or  the  pro- 
gress of  scientific  truth.  Clergymen  who 
misuse  their  pulpits  to  discuss  subjects  of 
which  they  have  no  real  knowledge,  and  to 
disparage  Science,  are  sure,  at  all  events,  to 
discredit  Religion ;  and,  similarly,  scientific 
Lecturers  who  make  use  of  their  platforms 
to  disparage  religious  and  moral  truths,  with 
which  at  the  same  time  they  display  a  most 
imperfect  acquaintance,  must  inevitably 
damage,  with  a  large  portion  of  the  public, 
the  just  influence  of  Science.  This  may, 
indeed,  be  the  least  of  the  injuries  th$y  in- 
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flict.  Moral  and  religions  convictions  are 
more  sensitive,  becanse  more  vital  dements 
in  our  organisation  than  opinions  and  be- 
liefs on  other  subjects,  and  a  man  who  goes 
bejond  his  province,  while  also  transcending 
the  bounds  6i  his  knowledge,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  undermining  such  convictions,  may 
inflict  irreparable  injury  upon  individuals, 
and,  at  all  events,  commits  a  grave  offence 
against  society. 

These  cautions,  we  regret  to  say,  are 
prompted  by  no  imaginary  danger,  and  are 
suggested  by  no  insignificant  name.  Pro- 
fessor Tyndali  has  justly  attained  an  hon- 
ourable place  among  those  who  combine  the 
two  offices  just  mentioned  ;  and  though  not 
greatly  distinguished  for  original  researches 
in  the  fields  of  Natural  Science,  he  possesses 
a  conspicuous  capacity  for  expounding  the 
results  of  scientific  discoveries  to  popular 
audiences.  In  experiment,  in  illustration, 
in  liicid  exposition,  he  is  among  Lecturers 
of  the  present  day  unsurpassed,  if  not  un- 
rivalled ;  and  he  has  thus  won,  in  an  un- 
usual degree,  the  ear  of  the  public.  He  is 
not  only  a  welcome  Lecturer,  alike  to  adults 
and  to  children,  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
but  he  is  sure  of  a  large  and  attentive  audi- 
ence in  any  town  in  the  kingdom.  There 
are  few  men,  in  fact,  who  have  done  more 
to  render  scientific  'truth  familiar  to  the 
public  at  large ;  and  the  obligations  under 
which  he  has  Tthus  placed  his  countrymen 
will  always  be  gratefully  acknowledged. 
But  for  this  reason  it  is  the  less  possible  to 
avoid  raising  a  protest  when  he  misuses  his 
position,  and  tbus  sets  an  example  which 
might  become  a  dangerous  and  mischievous 
precedent.  More  than  once,  in  recent 
years.  Professor  Tyndali  had  severely  tried 
the  patience,  not  merely  of  the  public,  but 
of  a  large  number  of  bis  scientific  brethren, 
by  the  rashness  with  which  he  had  intruded 
his  speculations  into  regions  far  beyond 
those  which  are  properly  the  province  of 
the  Professor  of  Natural  Science.  He  had 
dipcoursed  on  the  office  of  the  Imagination 
in  Science,  and  had  shown  that  his  practice 
improved  upon  his  preaching.  At  Belfast, 
as  President  of  the  British  Association,  he 
had  transcended  all  the  limits  of  time  and 
space,  and  had  declared  that  with  the  retro- 
spective glance  of  genius  he  discerned  in 
Matter  the  promise  and  the  potency  of  all 
existence.  But  the  public  are  well  aware 
that  the  capacity  to  do  good  work  is  often 
associated  with  an  inordinate  sense  of  its 
importance,  and  they  are  always  very  tole- 
rant of  an  able  man  who  is  riding  his  hob- 
by too  hard.  Professor  Tyndali  did  no 
good  to  the  cause  of  Science,  and  he 
strengthened  the  very  cause  he  desired  to 


weaken,  by  such  statements  as  he  made  at 
Belfast.  Still,  he  was  there,  to  a  certain 
extent,  on  his  own  ground.  Nominally,  if 
not  actually,  he  was  addressing  a  Society  of 
Philosophers ;  and  if  it  was  for  once  agree- 
able to  them  to  leave  the  terrestrial  regions 
of  philosophy^  and  pass  into  the  superlunary 
realms  of  metaphysics,  it  was  for  them, 
more  than  for  the  public  at  largo,  to  remon- 
strate. 

But  the  case,  we  submit,  is  different  when 
Professor  Tybdall  appears  distinctly  in  the 
capacity  of  Lecturer  to  a  popular  audience. 
He  is  then  simply  in  the  position  of  a  pub- 
lie  teacher,  and  he  shares  a  teacher's  respoi)- 
sibilities.  His  audience  is  not  supposed  to 
be  qualified,  as  at  the  British  Association, 
to  test  his  suggestions  and  make  allowance 
for  his  speculations.  They  come  as  learn* 
ers,  and  submit  themselves  for  an  hour  to 
his  guidance.  It  is  surely  a  Lecturer's  duty, 
under  such  circumstances,  to  restrict  him- 
self to  the  elucidation  of  truths  which  he 
knows  to  be  conclusively  established,  which 
are  within  the  range  of  his  own  scientific 
knowledge,  and  in  respect  to  which  he  may 
be  sure  that  he  cannot  well  be  misleading 
his  hearers.  Common  modesty  and  cora- 
mon»  courtesy  should  prevent  hira  from  in- 
truding into  other  fields  and  disparaging  the 
authority  of  other  teachers.  Above  all, 
when  his  speculations,  whatever  may  be 
their  value,  affect  the  highest  problems  of 
life  and  the  very  foundations  of  conduct,  he 
ought  scrupulously  to  abstain  from  throw- 
ing them  broadcast  before  an  audience 
which  he  may  unsettle  on  such  matters,  but 
which  he  cannot  guide.  We  are  com- 
pelled, however,  plainly  to  express  our  con- 
viction that,  in  tbe  Address  which  is  named 
at  the  head  of  this  article.  Professor  Tyn- 
dali has  most  seriously  offended  against 
these  obligations.  Ife  appears  to  Us,  in- 
deed— and  we  shall  call  as  a  witness  in  sup- 
port of  our  complaint  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  Science  in  Europe — to 
have  violated  the  obligations  of  a  man  of 
Science  no  less  than  of  a  popular  Lecturer. 
There  is  no  greater  offence  against  the  true 
spirit  of  Science  than  to  announce  and  to 
assume  as  a  demonstrated  truth  that  which 
is  only  a  probable  opinion ;  ,  and  this  is 
equally  true,  no  matter  what  the  degree  of 
the  apparent  probability.  For  a  distin- 
guished philosopher  to  employ  his  authority 
in  such  a  manner  is  either  a  damaging  error 
of  judgment  or  it  is  a  betrayal  of  trust. 
Professor  Tyndali,  as  we  shall  see,  has 
placed  himself  between  these  alternatives. 
But  he  has  gone  further ;  and  on  a  popular 
occasion,  when  he  was  invited  as  an  instruc- 
tor and  a  guide,  he  has  employed  his  infin- 
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cnce,  end  the  credit  of  Science  itself,  to  in- 
sinuate doubts  respecting  one  of  the  pri- 
mary truths  of  Morality,  and  respecting  the 
elementary  principles  of  the  Christian  Relig- 
ion. It  appears  to  us  that  such  an  offence, 
alike  in  the  interests  of  Science  and  of  Mor- 
ality, deserves  a  prompt  exposure  and  a 
severe  reprobation. 

The  Address  in  question  was  delivered 
on  the  first  of  October  last,  before  the  Bir- 
mingham and  Midland  Institute.  It  is  en- 
titled *  Science  and  Man ; '  and  it  raises, 
without  pretending  to  solve,  that  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  difficult  problem  which 
scientific  thought  has  yet  suggested  to  us. 
The  first  part  of  the  Address  is  occupied 
with  various  illustrations  of  the  great  doc- 
trine known  as  the  *  Conservation  of  Ener- 
gy.' This  doctrine  was  essentially  involved 
m  Newton's  law,  that  Action  and  Reaction 
are  equal  and  opposite ;  but  in  the  present 
day  the  discovery  of  the  interchanffeable- 
ness  of  natural  forces — of  their  interchango- 
ablencss,  moreover,  in  definite  proportions 
— has  thrown  a  new  illumination  over  the 
whole  field  of  natural  science.  It  was 
known,  of  course,  long  ago  that  a  cannon- 
ball,  if  suddenly  checked  in  its  course  by  a 
target,  produced  heat.  But  the  cardinal 
discovery  of  late  years  consists  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  fixed  relation  between  the 
velocity  and  the  mass  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  heat  generated  on  the  other.  We  are 
now  justified  in  assuming,  as  a  general  rule, 
that  every  physical  force  which  disappears 
in  one  form  reappears,  or  becomes  only 
latent,  in  another.  It  is  a  familiar  saying 
with  respect  to  Matter,  that  none  of  It  is 
destroyed,  but  that  whatever  seems  to  dis- 
appear, like  fuel,  in  the  operations  of  na- 
ture, is  but  reproduced  ia  another  shape. 
It  is  a  precisely  similar  pnnciple  which  has 
now  been  extended  from  Matter  to  the 
Forces  which  act  upon  Matter ;  and  it  has 
,  \  become  a  cardinal  principle  of  modem  Sci- 
\  ence,  a  starting-point  for  new  investigations 
Nand  a  basis  of  calculation,  that  whatever 
wee  is  lost  in  one  form  is  developed  in  an- 
other, so  that  if  a  force  seems  to  have  dis- 
appeared, it  becomes  a  duty  to  attempt  to 
discover  its  hiding-place.  We  need  not 
follow  Dr.  Tyndall  m  the  various  instances 
he  gives  of  the  operation  of  this  natural 
law.  lie  is  here  on  his  own  ground,  and 
we  are  glad  to  listen  to  him  without  reserve. 
Nor  need  we,  at  least  for  the  purposes  of 
our  argument,  hesitate  to  submit  ourselves 
to  his  guidance  in  applying  the  same  law  to 
the  physical  relations  of  the  human  frame. 
There  is  one  phrase  in  the  following  extract 
to  which  objection  may  be  taken  ;  but  in 


substance    it    appears   an    unexceptionable 
statement  of  facts  of  physical  Science  : 

'  No  engine,  however  subtly  devised,  can 
evade  this  law  of  equivalence,  or  perform  on 
its  own  account  the  smallest  modicum  of 
work .  The  machine  distributes,  but  it  can- 
not create.  Is  the  animal  body,  then,  to  be 
classed  among  machines  ?  When  I  lift  a 
weight,  or  throw  a  stone,  or  climb  a  moun- 
tain, or  wrestle  with  my  comrade,  am  I  not 
conscious  of  actually  creating  and  expending 
force  ?  Let  us  look  to  the  antecedents  of 
this  force.  We  derive  the  muscle  and  fat  of 
our  bodies  'from  what  we  eat.  Animal  heat 
you  know  to  be  due  to  the  slow  combustion 
of  this  fuel.  My  arm  is  now  inactive,  and 
the  ordinary  slow  combustion  of  my  blood 
and  tbsue  is  going  on.  For  every  grain  of 
fuel  thus  burnt  a  perfectly  definite  amount 
of  heat  has  been  produced.  I  now  contract 
my  biceps  muscle  without  causing  it  to  per- 
form external  work.  The  combustion  is 
quickened,  and  the  heat  is  increased;  this 
additional  heat  being  liberated  in  the  muscle 
itself.  I  lay  hold  of  a  56  lb.  weight,  and  by 
the  contraction  of  my  biceps 'lift  it  through 
the  vertical  space  of  a  foot.  The  blood  and 
tissue  consumed  during  this  contraction  have 
not  developed  in  the  muscle  their  due  amount 
of  heat.  A  quantity  of  heat  is  at  this 
moment  missing  in  my  muscle  which  would 
raise  the  temperature  of  an  ounce  of  water 
somewhat  more  than  one  degree  Fahrenheit. 
I  liberate  the  weight :  it  falls  to  the  earth, 
and  by  its  collision  generates  the  precise 
amount  of  heat  missing  in  the  muscle.  My 
muscular  heat  is  thus  transferred  from  its 
local  hearth  to  external  space.  The  fuel  is 
consumed  in  my  body,  but  the  heat  of  com- 
bustion is  produced  outside  my  body.  The 
case  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Voltaic  battery  when  it  performs  external 
work,  or  produces  external  heat.  All  this 
points  to  the  conclusicm  that  the  force  we 
employ  in  muscular  exertion  is  the  force  of 
burning  fuel  and  not  of  creative  will.  In 
the  light  of  these  facts  the  body  is  seen  to  be 
as  incapable  of  generating  energy  without  ex- 
penditure, as  the  solids  and  liquids  of  the 
Voltaic  battery.  The  body,  in  other  words, 
falls  into  the  category  of  machines.' 

The  phrase  to  which  we  object  in  this 
extract  is  the  gratuitous  interpolation — '  not 
of  creative  will ' — by  which  the  lecturer  in- 
dicates and  misrepresents  the  moral  princi- 
ple he  is  about  to  assail.  At  this  point  wc 
begin  to  pass  from  the  positive  to  the  nega- 
tive side  of  Professor  TyndalPs  Address,  and 
for  the  remainder,  and  the  greater  part  of 
it,  he  is  chiefly  occupied  not  in  the  positive 
exposition  of  physical  science,  but  in  the 
negative  criticism  of  received  truths  of  mor- 
ality and  religion.  We  by  no  means  say 
that  the  Professor's  attack  is  conducted 
with  deliberate  intention,  and  ho  is  welcome 
to  the  benefit  of  whatever  ^xbuseJ»i  may 
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derive  from  being  evidently  ill-acqaainted 
with  the  principles  and  beliefs  on  which  he 
is  throwing  disrespect ;  though  it  may  be  a 
question  whether  this  thoughtlessness  on 
Such  a  subject  be  not  an  aggravation  of  the 
offence.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  we 
have  said,  that  the  view  thus  presented  by 
physical  Science  respecting  the  action  of 
our  bodily  organism  exhibits  anew,  and  in 
'  what  is  in  some  measure  a  fresh  aspect,  the 
old  problem  how  the  free  will  of  man  and 
the  distinct  existence  of  the  human  soul  are 
to  be  reconciled  with  the  regular  course  and 
constitution  of  nature.  The  problem,  we 
repeat,  is  an  old  one,  and  has  occupied 
great  reasonera  from  titae  immemorial.  It 
has  presented  itself  sometimes  in  a  purely 
theological  form,  in  the  attempt  to  bring 
the  theory  of  predestination  and  the  facts 
of  the  human  will  and  consciousness  within 
the  grasp  of  a  logical  system.  But  this  an- 
cient problem  acquires  no  doubt  a  novel 
and  more  vivid  shape  under  the  influence  of 
Ihe  physical  law  of  the  *  conservation  of 
energy.'  So  far  as  that  law  applies  to  the 
case — and  it  would  be  rash  to  assume  that 
it  applies  without  reser\'e  or  qualification — 
every  exertion  of  force  within  the  body, 
whether  of  brain,  of  muscle,  or  of  nerve, 
roast  have  had  a  physical  antecedent,  and 
must  have  a  physical  consequent.  All  these 
are  linked  together  by  mutual  action  and 
re-action,  and  the  question  arises  whether 
there  remains  any  room  for  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  independent  energy  of  the  con- 
sciousness and  of  the  will.  Contemplating 
the  body  from  the  physical  side  exclusively, 
man  would  be  thus  reduced  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  mere  animal  machine,  and  a  phi- 
losopher who  confines  himself  to  this  view 
may  be  tempted  to  doubt  whether  the  ven- 
erable conceptions  of  the  existence  of  the 
soul  and  of  the  freedom  of  the  will  are  not 
in  some  way  illusive.  If,  however,  he  be  a 
man  of  ordinary  wisdom,  not  to  say  mod- 
esty, he  does  not  fail  to  reflect  at  once  that 
it  would  be  the  rashest  speculation  thus  to 
confine  himself  to  one  aspect  of  so  great  a 
mystery  as  human  nature.  He  cannot  fail 
to  recognise  that  the  moral  life  of  mankind, 
their  loftiest  hopes  and  their  most  perma- 
nent efforts,  have  been  bound  up  with  .his 
belief  in  the  existence  of  the  Soul  and  in 
Free  Will ;  and  however  he  may  be  forced 
to  meditate  on  the  diflSculty  himself,  he  re- 
serves it  for  silent  and  mature  consideration, 
or  fur  grave  discussion  in  learned  society. 

But  Dr.  Tyndall  is  not  restrained  by  any 
such  scruples,  and  ho  launches  at  once  into 
the  great  problem  of  the  nature  of  the  hu- 
man soul  and  of  the  human  will.  He  re- 
peats the  well-known  illustration,  given  by 


Lacge,  of  the  manner  in  which  all  the  func- 
tions of  the  mind  and  body  may  be  set  in 
motion  by  the  slightest  conceivable  impulse 
upon  the  nerves.  A  merchant  sitting  at 
ease  has  a  telegram  delivered  to  him  an- 
nouncing the  failure  of  some  firm  with 
which  he  'is  in  correspondence.  Instantly 
he  starts  from  his  chair,  orders  his  carriage, 
drives  to  the  Bank,  sends  telegrams  and 
writes  letters,  and  then  drives  home.  '  This 
complex  mass  of  action,  emotional,  intellec- 
tflal,  and  mechanical,  is  evoked  by  the  im- 
pact upon  the  retina  of  the  infinitesimal 
waves  of  light  coming  from  a  few  pencil 
marks  on  a  bit  of  paper.'  The  impulse 
which  set  in  motion  all  this  display  of  force 
came  from  the  centre  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. But  how  did  it  originate  there  ?  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall  supposes  two  answers,  wliich 
he  treats  as  mutually  excluHve.  Some  per- 
sons, he  says,  would  reply,  *  the  human 
soul.'  But  he  proceeds  to  argue  that  this  is  to 
attempt  to  explain  what  is  known  by  what 
is  unknown.  We  cannot  *  mentally  visualize 
the  soul  as  an  entity  distinct  from  the  body,' 
and  the  use  of  the  very  term  *  Soul '  is 
therefore  unscientific.  *  From  the  side  of 
Science,  all  that  we  are  warranted  in  stating 
is  that  the  terror,  hope,  sensation,  and  cal- 
culation of  Lange's  merchant  are  physical 
phenomena  produced  by,  or  associated  with, 
the  molecular  processes  set  up  by.  weaves  of 
light  in  a  previously  prepared  brain.'  But 
even  Professor  Tyndall  feels  compelled  to 
take  notice  of  one  fact,  which  is  outside  the 
range  of  his  physical  observation.  He  can- 
not but  recognise  that  the  merchant's  excite- 
ment is  accompanied  by  consciousness,  and 
he  puts  the  question  how  this  arises.  *  What,' 
he  asks,  *  is  the  causal  connection,  if  any, 
between  the  objective  and  the  subjective — 
between  molecular  motions  and  states  of 
consciousness?  My  answer  is:  I  do  not 
see  the  connection,  nor  have  \  as  yet  met 
anybody  who  does.'  We  are  here,  he  says, 
upon  the  boundary  line  of  the  intellect 
*  where  the  ordinary  canons  of  Science  fail 
to  extricate  us  from  our  difficulties.'  If  we 
are  true  to  these  canons,  we  must,  he  main- 
tains, deny  to  subjective  phenomena  all  in- 
f  lence  on  physical  processes.  Observation, 
he  admiis,  proves  that  they  interact,  but  in 
passing  from  one  to  the  other  we  meet  a 
blank  which  '  mechanical  deduction  '  is  un- 
able to  fill.  '  Frankly  stated,  we  have  hero 
to  deal  with  facts  almost  as  difficult  to  be 
seized  mentally  as  the  idea  of  a  soul.  And 
if  you  are  content  to  make  your  "  soul"  a 
poetic  rendering  of  a  phenomenon  wliich  re- 
fuses the  yoke  of  ordinary  physical  laws,  I, 
for  one,  would  not  object  to  ihi*  exercise  of 
ideality.'  Digitized  by  ^.  ^ 
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It  is  difficalt  to  say  whether  the  in- 
coherence or  the  presumption  of  this, argu- 
ment ,  is  the  more  surprising.  Professor 
Tyndall,  on  the  baws  of  a  certain  physical 
law,  ridicules  the  notion  that  the  hypothesis 
of  a  human  sou)  affords  any  explanation  of 
his  typical  merchant's  movements.  It  is 
treated  by  him  as  equally  obsolete  with  an- 
other notion,  at  which  he  also  casts  occa- 
sional sneers  throughout  this  Address.  *  On 
the  same  ground/  he  says,  '  the  anthropo- 
morphic notion  of  a  creative  architect,  ^- 
dowed  with  manlike  powers  of  indefinite 
magnitude,  is  to  be  regarded  with  consid- 
,  eration.  It  marks  a  phase  of  theoretic  ac- 
tivity which  the  human  race  could  not  es- 
cape, and  •  our  present  objection  to  such  a 
notion  rests  upon  its  incongruity  with  our 
knowledge.'  But  having  thus  pushed  aside 
as  unscientific  the  idea  of  a  human  soul, 
Professor  Tyndall  is  immediately  compelled 
to  admit  that  there  are  facts  of  human  con- 
sciousness which  are  totally  unaccounted 
for  by  the  physical  laws  on  which  he  has 
been  insisting.  *  Frankly  stated,  we  have 
to  deal  here  with  facts  almost  as  difficult  to 
be  seized  mentally  as  the  idea  of  a  soul.' 
In  other  words,  he  acknowledges  that  in 
the  instance  of  the  merchant  something  oc- 
curs which  he  does  not  understand,  and  ho 
nevertheless  persists  in  assuming  that  the 
only  things  to  be  considered  in  accounting 
for  the  merchant's  action  are  those  which 
he  does  understand.  If,  as  he  says,  Hhe 
production  of  motion  by  consciousness  is 
unpresentable  to  the  mind,'  how  does  he 
know  in  what  manner  or  degree  this  un- 
known element  of  consciousness — in  other 
words,  of  the  soul — may  determine  the 
merchant's  action  ?  Professor  Tyndall  af- 
fords a  new  and  striking  repetition  of  Don 
Quixote's  treatment  of  his  helmet.  In- 
stead of  a  complete  helmet,  the  knight 
found  he  possessed  only  a. single  headpiece. 
\  '  However,  his  industry  supplied  that  de- 
j  \  feet,  for  with  some  pasteboard  he  made  a 
/  idnd  of  half  beaver  or  vizor,  which,  being 

fitted  to  the  headpiece,  made  it  look  like  an 
entire  helmet'  But  with  the  very  first 
stroke  this  imperfect  helmet  fell  to  pieces. 
The  knight  was  disconcerted,  but  again 
patched  it  up  so  artificially  that  a^  last  he 
had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  solidity 
of  the  work,  *  and  so,  without  any  further 
experiment,  he  resolved  it  should  pass,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  for  a  full  and  suffi- 
cient helmet.'  Professor  Tyndall,  however, 
ie  even  less  scientific.  He  finds  an  enormous 
gap  in  his  theory  which  he  avows  his  inability 
to  fill  up,  even  artificially  ;  but  nevertheless 
he  resolves  that  it  shall  pass,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  for  a  full  and  sufficient  the-  i 


ory.  *  If  we  are  true,'  he  says,  *  to  physical 
canons ' — that  is  to  say  if  we  exclude  all 
other  canons  whatever — *  we  must  deny  to 
subjective  phenomena  all  influence  on  physi- 
cal processes ; '  and  yet,  as  he  adds,  in  the 
very  next  aentence  : — *  observation  proves 
that  they  interact.'  It  is  not  often  that  a 
writer  claiming  to  be  scientific  asserts  in 
one  sentence  a  principle  which  he  admits  in 
the  next  to  be  contrary  to  observation. 

But  even  more  surprising  is  the  presump- 
tion of  the  Professor's  final  concession.     *  If,' 
he  condescendingly  says,  *  you  are  content 
to  make  your  "  soul  "  a  poetic  rendering  of 
a  phenomenon  which  refuses  the  yoke  of 
ordinary  physical  laws,  I,  for  one,  would 
not  object  to  this  exercise  of  ideality.'     That 
is  to  say,  if  we  are  content  to  limit  our  con- 
ception of  our  souls  to  that  negative  aspect 
of  them  which  may  be  afforded  by  phvsioal 
Science,  Professor  Tyndall  will  jjjraciously 
permit  us  to  talk  about  them.     We  are  to 
assume  that  all  our  knowledge  of  human 
nature  is  limited  by  the  discoveries  of  the 
Professor  and  his  friends,  and  we  are  to 
remodel  our  modes  of  speech  accordingly  ; 
but  if  we  will  humbly  submit  our  vocabulary 
to  their  interpretation,  one  of  these  philoso- 
phers, at  all  events,  will  consent  to  our  using 
the  immemorial  language  of  civilised  man- 
kind I     We  are  sometimes  disposed  to  ap- 
prehend that  the  sense  of  humour  is  dying 
out  of  our  generation.     There  is  something 
portentous  in  the  solemnity  of  our  leading 
magazines,  presenting  as  they  do,  month  by 
month,  some  new  solution  of  the  problem 
of  the  universe  on  Comtist,  or  mathemati- 
cal, or  physical  principles,  and  each  new 
discoverer  appearing  more  serious  than  the 
last.     We  long  for  half  an  hour  of  Swift  or 
Pope  to  afford  us  a  hearty  laugh  at  all  this 
solemn    impertinence.      But    Pope's    own 
Goddess  of  Dulness  must  have  established 
her  empire  over  the  Midland  Institute  if 
they  were  not  sensible  of  the  humorous  in- 
congniity  of  the  attitude  assumed  by  their 
Lecturer.     Professor  Tyndall,  on  a  platform 
at  Birmingham,  condescending,  *•  for  one,' 
to  allow  the  human  race  to  talk  about  their 
souls,  affords  a  picture  which  is  not  sur- 
passed in  the  *  Dunciad.'     But  if  it  be  nec- 
essary in  these  uogouial  days  to  treat  with 
seriousness  such  an  amusing  exhibition  of 
unconscious  vanity,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
remind  the  reader  for  a  moment  of  all  that 
Professor  Tyndall   neglects  in  this  crude 
definition.     Men  have  learned  to  talk  about 
their  souls,  not  because  in  the  explanation 
of  life  on  physical  principles  they  found 
themselves  unable  to  account  for  the  *  emer- 
gence of  consciousness,'  but  because  they 
have  in  all  ages  been  sensible  of  high  moral 
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and  spiritnal  faculties  which  seemed  to  re- 
veal to  them  Ibo  permanent  realities  of 
their  existence.  *  Content  to  make  y6ar 
"soul "  a  poetic  rendering  of  a  phenomenon 
which  refuses  the  yoke  of  ordinary  physical 
laws ! '  It  is  language  only  worthy  of  a 
man  whose  soul  is  not  above  the  level  of  a 
laboratory,  and  is  unworthy  of  any  man  in 
Professor  TyndalPs  position.  The  '  Soul  * 
is  the  rendering,  whether  poetic  or  not,  of 
those  lofty  faculties  which  are  the  oi^ans 
of  truth,  of  beauty,  of  goodness ;  which  are 
the  home  of  faith,  of  hope  and  of  love  ;  in 
which  the  aspiration  and  the  conviction  of 
immortality  are  enshrined,  and  which  are 
capable  of  trampling  upon  all  physical  sen- 
sations, whether  of  pleasure  or  of  pain. 
Collect  the  passages  in  literature,  sacred  or 
profane,  in  which  the  word  *  Soul  '  is  used, 
and  you  will  have  collected  a  trejisury  of 
the  loftiest  emotions  and  the  noblest 
thoughts  which  liavu  animated  human  na- 
ture. In  the  presence  of  such  recollections, 
we  refrain  from  characterising  as  it  deserves 
the  request  that  we  should  be  content  to 
treat  the  soul  as  the  poetic  rendering  of  a 

Phenomenon    which   is   not   intelligible   to 
Vofessor  Tyndall. 

But  the  Professor  having  confessed  that 
his  physical  science  is  completely  at  fault 
before  the  phenomenon  of  human  con- 
sciousness, and  having  been  thus  compelled 
to  tolerate  the  use  of  a  word  which  is  a 
standing  protest  against  his  exclusive  theo- 
ries, proceeds,  nevertheless,  to  apply  his 
physical  standard  of  measurement  to  the 
profoundest  problem  of  life.  '  We  now,' 
he  says — unconscious  that  these  admissions 
have  in  the  least  disqualified  him — *  stand 
face  to  face  with  the  final  problem.  It  is 
this  :  Are  the  brain,  and  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual processes  known  to  be  associated 
with  the  brain — and  as  far  as  our  experi- 
ence goes,  indissolubly  associated — subject 
to  the  laws  which  we  find  paramount  in 
physical  nature  ?  Is  the  will  of  man,  in 
other  words,  free,  or  are  it  and  nature 
equally  "  bound  fast  in  fate  "  ? '  On  the 
answer  to  this  question  depend,  as  any 
person  possessing  a  competent  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject  and.  with  history 
is  aware,  rehgious,  moral  and  social  Issues 
of  the  highest  practical  moment.  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall,  indeed,  endeavours  to  put 
aside  the  consideration  of  these  momentous 
issues  by  sheltering  himself  under  the  autho- 
rity of  Bishop  Butler.  The  question  of 
moral  responsibility,  he  allows,  '  here  emer- 
ges, and  it  is  the  possible  loosening  of  this 
responsibility  that  so  many  of  us  dread.'  But 
he  urges  *  that  the  notion  of  necessity  cer- 
tainly failed  to  frighten  Bishop  Butler.     Ho 


thought  it  untrue,  but  he  did  not  fear  its 
practical  consequences.  He  showed,  on  the 
contrary,  in  the  "  Analogy,"  that,  as  far  as 
human  conduct  is  concerned,  the  two  theo- 
ries of  free  will  and  necessity  come  to  the 
same  in  the  end.'  A  more  complete  mis- 
representation of  Bishop  Butler's  argument 
could  hardly  have  been  offered ;  and  this 
misapprehension  affords  a  fair  measure  of 
Professor  Tyndall's  qualifications  for  dis- 
cussing such  a  question.  In  Butler's  chap- 
ter *  on  the  opinion  of  Necessity  considered 
as  influencing  practice,'  he  is  throughout, 
for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  tolerating  an 
assumption  which  he  at  the  same  time  re- 
fuses to  admit.  His  argument  is  summed 
up  at  the  conclusion  of  the  chapter.  That 
which  he  maintains  is,  *  that  a  Necessity, 
supposed  possible,  and  reconcilable  with  the 
constitution  of  things^^  does  in  no  sort  de- 
stroy the  proof  of  future  retribution.  In 
other  words,  he  says  it  is  unnecessary  for 
his  purpose  to  discuss  the  question  whether 
the  opinion  of  Necessity  be  true  or  not.  If 
it  be  true,  it  is  at  all  events  consistent  with 
a  state  of  things  under  which  men  are  pun- 
ished and  rewarded  for  their  actions  in>  the 
natural  course  of  events.  But  if  it  be  con. 
sistent  with  an  existing  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  it  is  also  consistent  with  a  fu- 
ture state,  and  therefore  cannot  overthrow 
the  revealed  doctrine  on  this  subject.  '  If,'' 
says  Butler,  *  Necessity,  upon  the  supposition 
above  mentioned y — that  is,  of  its  being  pos- 
sible and  reconcilable  with  the  constitution 
of  things — if,  upon  this  supposition  *  it  doth 
not  destroy  the  proof  of  Natural  Religion, 
it  evidently  makes  no  alteration  in  the 
proof  of  Revealed.'  But  he  immediately 
proceeds  to-  denounce  such  suppositions  as 
absurd  and  pernicious.  *  From  these  things,' 
he  concludes : — 

*•  We  may  likewise  learn  in  what  sense  to 
understand  -  that  general  assertion,  that  the 
opinion  of  Necessity  is  essentially  destructive 
of  all  religion.  First,  in  a  practical  sense, 
that  by  this  notion  atheistical  men  pretend  to 
satisfy  and  encourage  themselves  in  vicc^  and 
justify  to  others  their  disregard  to  all  religion. 
And  secondly,  in  the  strictest  sense,  that  it  is 
a  contradiction  to  the  wTiole  constitution  of 
Nature,  and  to  what  we  may  every  moment  ex- 
perience in  ourseljfes,  and  so  overturns  every- 
thing. But  by  no  means  is  this  assertion  to 
be  understood  as  if  Necessity,  supposing  it 
could  possibly  be  reconciled  with  the  constitution 
of  things  and  with  what  we  experience,  were 
not  also  reconcilable  with  Religion,  for  upon 
this  supposition  it  demonstrably  is  so.' 

Professor  Tyndall  has  treated  Bishop 
Butler  as  he  has  treated  Nature,  and  has 
confined  his  attention  to  those  parts  of  him 
which  fell  in  with  his  own  notions,  however 
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intimalely  tbey  migbt  be  uDited  witb  tbe 
rest,  and  bowevcr  mucb  tbey  migbt  tbus  be 
qualified.  Bisbop  Butler  pronounces  that 
the  opinion  of  Necessity  is  a  contradiction 
to  tbe  whole  constitution  of  Nature,  and  so 
overturns  everything;  and  Professor  Tyn- 
datl  represents  him  as  maintaining  that,  as 
far  as  human  conduct  is  concerned,  the  two 
theories  of  *  Free  Will  and  Necessity  come 
to  tbe  same  in  tbe  end.' 

A  man  who  can  tbus  flagrantly  misquote 
a  great  writer  like  Butler  proves  that  be  has 
not  acquired  tbe  elementary  knowledge  nec- 
essary for  dealing  witb  such  a  subject.  But 
Professor  Tyndall  proceeds  to  do  equal  in- 
justice to  tbe  idea  of  Free  Will  itself. 
'  What,*  he  asks,  *  is  meant  by  Free  Will  ? ' 
It  is  a  question  on  which  he  was  bound 
to  acquire  some  competent  knowledge  be- 
fore discussing  it.  *  Does  it,'  he  asks,  *  im- 
ply tbe  power  of  producing  events  without 
antecedents— of  starting,  as  it  were,  upon  a 
creative  tour  of  occurrences  without  any 
impulse  from  within  or  from  without  ? '  Of 
course,  if  Free  Will  be  discredited  at  the 
outset  by  these  ridiculous  travesties,  it  is 
easy  to  demolish  it.  No  doubt  notions  have 
been  entertained  respecting  the  range  of 
Free  Will  as  extravagant  in  one  direction 
as  those  which  Professor  Tyndall  entertains 
respecting  the  human  soul  are  extravagant 
in  another.  But  it  would  be  as  unjust  to 
estimate  by  such  extravagances  the  delibe- 
rate views  of  the  best  moralists  and  divines, 
as  to  judge  all  Natural  Philosophers  by  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall's  present  performance.  His 
recklessness  on  this  point  is  tbe  more  to  be 
regretted  because  he  might  render  invalua- 
ble service,  and  service  entirely  within  his 
province,  by  demonstrating  to  his  audience 
the  momentous  influence  exerted  upon  our 
inclinations,  and  consequently  upon  our 
temptations,  by  the  neglect  of  physical  laws 
on  our  own  part  or  on  that  of  our  ances- 
tors, and  by  the  morbid  tendencies  thus  es- 
tablished in  our  physical  frames.  As  we 
paid  at  the  outset,  Natural  Science  is  daily 
endering  the  world  incalculable  value  by 
dktinguishing  between  the  various  elements 
of  our  organisation,  and  by  showing  that 
many  of  the  miseries  which  afflict  us  depend 
in  great  measure  upon  tbe  neglect  of  tbe 
simplest  requisites  for  physical  health.  The 
various  parts  of  our  nature  have  their  own 
laws,  all  of  which  alike  demand  obedience 
with  a  view  to  the  complete  welfare  of  man- 
kind, and  tbe  best  reformers  will  be  baffled 
if  they  deal  with  moral  causes  alone,  to  the 
neglect  of  physical.  But  Professor  Tyn- 
dall, instead  of  simply  offering  his  own  con- 
tribution, as  a  natural  philosopher,  to  our 
knowledge  of  one  branch  of   these  laws, 


falls  into  the  very  error  from  which  he  re- 
coils in  theologians,  and  would  concentrate 
our  whole  attention  upon  physical  laws,  to 
the  disparagement  of  moral. 

No  competent  moralist  will  pretend  to 
exclude  natural  causes  from  a  momentous 
influence  upon  human  character  and  upon 
the  elaboration  of  motives.  But  that  for 
which  a  moral  or  religious  teacher  contends, 
as  for  tbe  most  vital  point  in  human  life,  is 
that  whenever  a  natural  motive  or  inclination 
raises  consciously  the  question  of  right  and 
wrong,  there  a  man  is  free  to  choose  the 
right  and  to  reject  tbe  wrong.  Free  Will 
has  nothing  to  do  witb  a  *  tour  of  creative 
occurrences.'  Professor  Tyndall  is  at  lib- 
erty, so  far  as  tbe  essential  principle  of 
morality  is  concerned,  to  make  (be  environ- 
ment of  circumstances  as  complete,  and  as 
independent  of  the  individual,  as  he  pleases. 
The  vital  question  is  whether,  when,  by 
means  of  these  circumstances,  a  question 
involving  moral  choice  is  consciously  raised, 
a  soul  in  which  the  moral  sense  is  still  alive 
has  or  has  not  tbe  power  of  free  decision. 
If  that  question  be  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive, '  everything,'  as  Bishop  Butler  says, 
*  is  overturned  ; '  tbe  springs  of  moral  ac- 
tion, tbe  sense  of  responsibility,  the  hope  of 
reforming  tbe  degraded  is  destroyed.  The 
whole  life  of  society,  tbe  vital  action  of  a 
religion,  the  value  of  a  system  of  mora- 
lity, depend  upon  the  degree  in  which 
this  capacity  for  moral  decision  is  quick- 
ened. Weaken,  for  instance,  tbe  belief 
in  this  power  of  moral  choice,  and  yon 
will  immediately  stimulate  a  spirit  of 
heartless  contempt  towards  tbe  weaker 
members  of  society,  which,  we  regret  to 
say,  is  painfully  illustrated  by  the  levity 
witb  which  Professor  Tyndall  himself  speaks 
of  those  whom  he  considers  incorrigible 
criminals.  The  Governor  of  a  prison  once 
told  him  that  one  class  of  prisoners  ap- 
peared to  him  irreclairiiable.  If  confined  at 
all,  their  prison  should  be  on  a  desert 
island.  *  But,'  adds  Professor  Tyndall, 
this  Governor  *  was  disposed  to  regard  the 
sea  itself  as  a  cheap  and  appropriate  substi- 
tute for  the  island.  It  seemed  to  him  evi- 
dent that  the  State  would  benefit  if  pnson- 
ers  of  tbe  first  class  were  liberateid  ;  prison- 
ers of  tbe  eecond  class  educated  ;  and  pris- 
oners of  the  third  class  put  compendiously 
under  water.'  That  there  are  criminals 
who,  with  our  present  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience, are  practically  irreclaimable  may 
be  too  true ;  but  a  deeper  respect  for  the 
moral  capacities  of  human  nature  would 
have  prevented  a  public  teacher  from  insult- 
ing their  melancholy  fate  witb  a  jeer.  For 
a  bimitar  reason  Professor  Tyndall  is  led  to 
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propound  a  theory  of  public  justice,  which 
i*  excellently  exposed  by  the  Archbishop 
of  York  in  the  following  passage  : — 

*  We  must,'  says  the  Archbishop,  *be  free 
to  act.  That  brilliant  speaker,  Professor 
Tyndall,  lecturing  at  Birmingham  the  other 
day,  adopted  frankly  the  theory  of  neces- 
sity, and  in  the  name  of  science  dismissed 
free-will  from  all  civilised  society.  To  the 
obvious  remonstrance  of  the  murderer  against 
his  punishment,  that  wo  hang  him  for  what 
he  could  not  help,  the  Professor  answers : 
**Wc  entertain  no  malice  against  you,  but 
simply  with  a  view  to  our  own  safety  and 
purification  we  are  determined  that  you  and 
such  as  you  .  shall  not  enjoy  liberty  of  evil 
action  in  our  midst.  You  who  have  behaved 
as  a  wild  beast,  we  claim  the  ri&rht  to  cage 
and  kill  you  as  we  would  a  wild  beast.  You 
offend,  because  you  cannot  help  offending, 
to  the  public  detriment.  We  punish,  because 
we  cannot  help  punishing,  for  the  public 
good."  Whether  such  reasoning  would  have 
a  moral  effect  on  a  murderer  or  not,  I  will 
own  that  it  carries  no  persuasion  to  me.  You 
have  no  right  to  kill  a  man  for  doing  what  he 
could  not  help,  simply  because  you  dislike 
his  ways,  or  because  they  threaten  society. 
That  is  only  answering  murder  by  murder. 
On  those  terms  one  does  not  know  where  it 
may  stop.  It  may  be  extended  to  bores. 
*'  You  have  bored  me  at  my  house  and  at  my 
club ;  yon  waste  my  time ;  your  opinions  are 
antiquated,  and  therefore  unendurable;  you 
are  of  no  use  to  anybody,  and  very  much  in 
the  way  of  the  spread  of  a  refined  material- 
ism. *  The  public  safety ' — (here  I  revert  to 
the  Professor's  own  words) — *  is  a  matter  of 
more  importance  than  the  very  limited  chance 
of  your  moral  renovation,  while  the  knowl- 
edge that  you  have  been  banged  by  the  neck 
may  furnish  to  other  bores  the  precise  motive 
that  may  hold  them  back.' "  *'But,"  says 
the  unhappy  bore,  **  by  what  right  ?"  "  The 
reply  is,"  says  Professor  Tyndall,  *'  the  right 
of  society  to  protect  itself  against  aggressive 
and  injurious  forces,  whether  they  be  bond  or 
free,  forces  of  nature,  or  forces  of  man."  Of 
course  the  neck  of  this  bore  is  safe  in  the 
Professor's  hands,  who  is  much  kinder  than 
his  own  truculent  logic.  But  the  answer  is 
— No  responsibility,  no  guilt;  no  guilt,  no 
punishment;  punishment  without  guilt  is 
blind  revenge  or  warfare.' 

But,  however  Professor  Tyndall  may 
deem  himself  qualified  to  eliminate  from  our 
minds  on  scientific  grounds  the  primary 
conception  of  morality,  there  is  one  condi- 
tion whicli  might,  at  least,  be  expected  of 
him.  He  ought,  at  all  events,  in  simple 
loyalty  to  the  trust  placed  in  him  by  his 
audience,  to  take  care  that  he  employs  for 
such  a  purpose  none  but  facts  of  Science 
which  are  really  established  beyond  the 
reach  of  reasonable  scientific  doubt.  It  is 
an  offence  against  his  first  duty  as  a  Lec- 
turer to  quote  as  settled  principles  of  Sci- 


ence mere  hypotheses,  however  probable  or 
favoured  by  current  opinion  ;  and  it  is  un- 
pardonable to  use  them  before  a  popular 
audience  as  affording  decisive  evidence 
against  received  moral  principles.  This, 
however,  is  what  Professor  Tyndall  pro- 
ceeds to  do ;  and,  as  we  have  already  inti- 
mated, we  need  not  rely  on  our  own  au- 
thority in  charging  him  with  this  offence. 
He  goes  on  to  say  that  *  it  is  not  from  the 
observation  of  individuals  that  the  argument 
against  "  Free-will,'*  as  commonly  under- 
stood, derives  its  principal  force.'  It  is,  he 
says,  indefinitely  strengthened  when  extend- 
ed to  the  race ;  and  ho  then  proceeds  to 
lay  down  without  reserve  the  extreme  form 
of  the  Darwinian  doctrine  of  the  Descent 
of  Man,  accompanying  his  statement  with 
an  assumption  that  the  doctrine  is  now 
finally  established  and  unquestionably  ac- 
cepted. The  following  passage  concludes 
the  Lecturer's  argument  on  this  point,  and 
embodies  the  statements  against  which,  on 
purely  scientific  grounds,  we  protest : — 

*  Most  of  you  have  been  forced  to  listen 
to  the  outcries  and  denunciations  which  rang 
discordant  through  the  land  for  some  years 
after  the  publication  of  Mr.  Darwin's  *'  Ori- 
gin of  Species."  Well,  the  world — even  the 
clerical  world — has  for  the  most  part  settled 
down  in  the  belief  that  Mr.  Darwin's  book 
simply  reflects  the  truth  of  Nature :  that  we 
who  are  now  **  foremost  in  the  files  of  tinie" 
have  come  to  the  front  through  almost  end- 
less stages  of  promotion  from  lower  to  higher 
forms  of  life. 

*  If  to  any  one  of  us  were  given  the  privi- 
lege of  looking  back  through  the  SBons  across 
which  life  has  crept  towards  its  present  out- 
come, his  vision  would  ultimately  reach  a  , 
point  when  the  progenitors  of  this  assembly 
could  not  be  called  human.  From  that  hum- 
ble society,  through  the  interaction  of  its 
members  and  the  storing  up  of  their  best 
qualities,  a  better,  one  emerged;  from  this 
again  a  better  still ;  until  at  length,  by  the  ^ 
integration  of  infinitesimals  through  ages  of 
amelioration,  we  came  to  be  wbttt  we  are  to^ 
day.  We  of  this  generation  had  no  conscious 
share  in  the  production  of  this  grand  and  be- 
neficent result.  Any  and  every  generation 
which  preceded  us  had  just  as  little  share. 
The  favoured  organisms  whose  garnered  ex- 
cellence constitutes  our  present  store  owed 
their  advantages,  firstly,  to  what  we  in  our 
ignorance  are  obliged  to  call  '^  accidental  va- 
riation;" and,  secondly,  to  a  law  of  heredity 

in  the  passing  of  which  our  suffrages  were  not 
collected.  With  characteristic  felicity  and  pre- 
cision Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  lifts  this  question 
into  the  free  air  of  poetry,  but  not  out  of  the 
atmosphere  of  truth,  when  he  ascribes  the 
process  of  amelioration  to  '*  a  power  not  our- 
selves which  makes  for  righteousness."  If, 
then,  our  organisms,  with  all  their  tendencies 
and  capacities,  are  given  to  us  without  our 
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being  consulted;  and  if,  while  capable  of 
acting  within  certain  limits  in  accordance 
with  our  wishes,  we  are  not  masters  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  motives  and  wishes 
originate ;  if,  finally,  our  motives  and  wishes 
determine  our  actions  —  in  what  sense  can 
these  actions  be  said  to  be  the  result  of  free- 
will T 

Now  there  is  an  obvious  extravagance  in 
the  opening  statement  of  this  passage  that 
*  the  world — even  the  clerical  world — has 
for  the  most  part  settled  down  *  in  the  be- 
lief that,  in  accordance  with  the  Darwinian 
theory,  men  have  attained  their  present  de- 
velopment '  through  almost  endless  stages 
of  promotion  from  lower  to  higher  forms  of 
life ;  *  but  we  might  have  felt  some  diffi- 
culty in  disputing  Dr.  Tyndall's  staterucnt 
from  a  scientific  point  of  view.  Rash  and 
unscientific  as  appears  to  us  the  manner  in 
which  many  natural  philosophers  have  com- 
mitted themselves  to  that  theory,  we  might 
have  hesitated,  on  any  authority  inferior  to 
that  of  Professor  Tyndall  himself,  to  dis- 
pute the  weight  of  the  scientific  testimony 
in  favour  of  it.  But  such  authority  is  at 
hand  in  the  remarkable  pamphlet  which  we 
have  placed  second  at  the  head  of  this  arti- 
cle. It  is  a  speech  by  a  scientific  man  in 
Germany,  whose  authority  no  man  of  Sci- 
ence in  any  country  will  dispute.  The 
name  of  Professor  Virchow  is  at  the  present 
day,  and  must  always  remain,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  in  the  history  of  patho- 
logical research.  He  is  Professor  of  Path- 
ology in  the  University  of  Berlin  ;  and  he 
has  also  played  a  prominent  part  in  public 
life.  For  his  present  reputation  in  Germany 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  quote  the  description 
given  of  him  the  other  day  by  the  Berlin 
Correspondent  of  the  *  Times '  in  referring 
to  the  speech  now  in  question  : — 

^The  declaration  contained  in  it,'  said  this 
correspondent,  *  coming  from  such  a  man  as 
Professor  Virchow,  made  no  little  noise  in 
German  lands.  The  great  pathologist  being 
considered  a  luminary  in  natural  Science,  op- 
posed to  every  species  of  orthodoxy  and  alto- 
gether innocent  of  faith,  the  cautious  dis- 
tinction he  drew  between  fact  and  conjecture 
went  far  to  convince  the  uninitiated  that  the 
production  of  man  in  the  chymist's  retort 
was  not  likely  to  be  recorded  among  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  age.' 

The  speech,  in  fact,  was  delivered  on  the 
occasion  of  the  fiftieth  annual  gathering  of 
German  Natural  Philosophers  and  Phy- 
sicians at  Munich,  and  was  elicited  by  some 
statements  from  one  or  two  other  Gennan 
Professors,  who  in  the  recklessness  of*  their 
speculations  had  distanced  even  Professor 
Tyndall.  The  most  advanced  advocate  of 
the  Darwinian  theory  abroad  is  probably 


Professor  Haeckel  of  Jena,  and  this  gentle- 
man avowed  his  conviction  not  only  that 
man  had  been  developed  cut  of  the  lower 
animals,  but  that  organic  life  itself  was  a 
mere  natural  development  of  inorganic  ;  and 
that,  as  Professor  Virchow  put  it,  *  Carbon, 
Oxygen  &  Co.  had,  at  some  time  or  other, 
separated  themselves  from  common  carbon, 
and  under  special  circumstances  produced 
the  first  elements  of  an  organic  cell,  and  at 
the  present  day  continue  to  produce  them.' 
As  the  advocate  of  the  Germ-theory  of  dis- 
ease. Professor  Tyndall  may  provisionally 
be  acquitted  of  holding  the  doctrine  of  de- 
velopment at  what  we  may  call  its  inorganic 
extremity.  But  at  its  organic  extremity — 
its  assertion  of  the  development  of  man 
from  an  inferior  animal — he  proclaims  it  to 
be  the  indisputable  doctrine  of  Science. 
Let  us  hear,  then,  what  Professor  Virchow, 
who,  it  will  now  be  seen,  is  a  perfectly  im- 
partial and  a  supremely  competent  witness, 
has  to  say  on  this  point : — 

'There  are,'  he  sajrs,  *at  present  few  stu- 
dents of  nature  who  ai*e  not  of  opinion  that 
man  stands  in  some  connection  with  the  rest 
of  the  animal  world,  and  that  8u6h  a  connec- 
tion may  be  discovered,  if  not  with  the  apes, 
yet  possibly  at  some  other  point.  I  freely 
acknowledge  that  this  is  a  desideratum  in 
Science.  I  am  quite  prepared  for  such  a  re- 
sult; and  I  should  neither  be  surprised  nor 
astonished  if  proof  were  forthcoming  that 
man  had  ancestors  among  other  Vertebrates. 
You  are  aware  that  I  am  now  specially  pur- 
suing the  study  of  anthropology.  But  I  am 
hound  to  declare  that  etery  positive  advance 
tohich  we  have  made  in  the  province  of  prehis- 
toric anthropology  has  actually  removed  us  fur- 
ther from  the  proof  of  this  conneeti^Mi,  An- 
thropology is  at  this  moment  studying  the 
question  of  Fossil  men.  ...  If,  then,  we 
studv  the  earliest  indisputable  specimens  of 
Fossil  men— who  in  the  course  of  descent,  or 
rather  ascent,  must  stand  nearer  to  our  original 
ancestors — we  invariably  find  a  m«/i,  just 
such  as  men  are  now.  .  ,  .  The  old  Trog- 
lodytes, the  dwellers  in  pile-villages,  and 
others,  prove  to  be  an  exceedingly  respect- 
able society.  ...  On  the  whole  we  must  in 
reality  acknowledge  that  there  is  an  absence 
of  any  fossil  type  of  a  lower  human  develop- 
ment. Nay,  if  we  take  the  sum  of  all  the 
known  fossil  men  and  compare  them  with 
man  as  he  now  exists,  wo  can  positively  asnert 
that  among  living  men  there  is  a  far  greater 
number  of  relatively  inferior  individuals  than 
among  the  fossils  which  are  as  yet  known. 
Whether  none  but  the  highest  geniuses  of 
the  Quaternary  Period  have  had  the  good 
luck  to  be  preserved  to  us,  I  will  not  venture 
to  surmise.  Ordinarily  we  conclude  from 
the  character  of  a  single  fossil  object  to  the 
general  character  of  those  which  are  not 
found.  This,  however,  I  will  not  do.  I  will 
not  assume  that  the  whole  race  was  as  good 
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as  the  few  skulls  which  have  been  preserved. 
But  I  must  say  that  not  a  single  skull  either 
of  an  ape  or  of  an  ctfithropold  ape  has  yet 
been  discovered,  which  could  really  have  be- 
longed to  ahuman  being.  Every  increase  in 
our  possession  of  the  objects  which  furnish 
materials  for  discussion  has  removed  us  fur- 
ther from  the  hypothesis  propounded.' 

The  Professor  proceeds  to  admit,  of 
course,  that  it  is  possible  the  missing  link 
in  the  evidence  may  yet  be  discovered  ;  but 
be  concludes : — 

*  Only,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  must  posi- 
tively recognise  that  as  yet  there  always  ex- 
ists a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
man  and  the  ape.  We  cannot  teach^  we  can- 
not pronounce  it  to  he  a  conquest  of  Science j 
tTuU  man  deseend$  from  an  Ape  or  from  any 
other  animal,  "We  can  only  indicate  it  as  a 
hypothesis,  however  probable  it  may  seem, 
ana  however  obvious  a  solution  it  may  ap- 
pear.' 

Such,  in  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  first 
men  of  Science  in  Europe,  is  the  present 
position  of  the  Darwinian  theory  of  the  de- 
scent of  man.  It  is  a  mere  problem,  an 
interesting  speculation,  a  natural  and  attrac- 
tive generalisation  ;  but  facts,  and  more 
particularly  those  recently  discovered  facts 
which  afford  its  most  direct  test,  are  dead 
against  it.  It  reflects,  as  we  have  said, 
grave  discredit  upon  Professor  TyndalFs 
judgment  as  a  man  of  Science  that  he 
should  thus  treat  as  an  established  truth  a 
speculation  which  is  at  present  absolutely 
discountenanced  by  our  latest  knowledge. 
But  what  can  be  said  of  his  recklessness  in 
employing  this  unjustifiable  assumption  for 
the  purpose  of-  attacking  the  notions  of 
moral  responsibility  entertained  by  the  vast 
majority  of  the  members  of  a  Midland  In- 
stitute ?  Even  if  the  guess  of  Mr.  Darwin 
were  less  problematical  than  Professor 
Vircbow  shows  it  to  be,  it  would  still  be 
incumbent  on  any  scientific  man,  addressing 
a  mixed  audience,  to  refer  with  the  utmost 
reserve  to  its  possible  bearings  upon  those 
moral  and  religious  beliefs  which  form  the 
general  foundation  of  life  and  conduct. 
But  for  a  trusted  Lecturer  to  take  an  uncer- 
tain hypothesis,  to  treat  it  as  a  recognised 
law  of  nature,  and  to  employ  it  in  a  direct 
attack  upon  the  moral  convictions  of  an 
unlearned  audience — this  is  a  course  which, 
it  appears  to  us,  deserves  the  strongest 
moral  reprobation. 

But  Professor  Tyndall  cannot  content 
himself  with  thus  recklessly  intruding  into 
the  domain  of  the  moral  philosopher.  It 
is,  indeed,  the  clearest  condemnation  of  his 
course  that  he  at  once  finds  himself  con- 
fronted by  religious  as  well  as  by  moral 


convictions,  and  is  compelled  to  recognise 
that  he  is  menacing  the  very  foundations  of 
religious  life.  He  proceeds  to  observe  that 
it  may  be  urged,  as  it  most  certainly  must, 
that  when  he  supposes  the  existing  suprem- 
acy of  a  moral  majority  in  Society  to  be 
independent  of  a  belief  in  free  will  and  its 
cognate  responsibility,  he  is  assuming  a  state 
of  things  brought  about  by  the  influence  of 
religions  which  include  both  this  belief  and 
the  dogmas  of  theology.  It  will  be  argued, 
he  says,  that  if  theologic  sanctions  be  with- 
drawn, *  we  shall  all  become  robbers,  and 
ravisbers,  and  murderers.'  We  will  return 
presently  to  the  very  important  considera- 
tion which  is  thus  outrageously  misrepre- 
sented. But  how  does  Professor  Tyndall 
meet  the  objection  ?  Not  content  with 
offering  pleas  in  mitigation  of  its  force,  he 
thinks  it  within  the  legitimate  compass  of 
his  argument  to  deny  the  essential  import- 
ance and  value  of  religious  truths  and  con- 
victions, and  to  tell  his  audience,  almost  in 
so  many  words,  that  atheism  and  material- 
ism arc  just  as  compatible  with  elevation  of 
moral  character  as  religious  convictions  and 
Christian  Faith.  Nay,  while  paying  a  pass- 
ing homage  to  *  the  spiritual  radiance  shed 
by  religion  on  the  minds  and  lives '  of  men 
personally  known  to  him,  he  implies,  not 
obscurely,  that  of  the  two 'principles  be 
would  rather  trust  himself  to  the  negative 
than  the  positive.  '  If,'  he  says,  *  I  wished 
to  find  men  who  are  scrupulous  in  their  ad- 
herence to  engagements,  whose  words  are 
their  bond,  and  to  whom  moral  shiftiness  of 
any  kind  is  subjectively  unknown ;  if  I 
wanted  a  loving  father,  a  faithful  husband, 
an  honourable  neighbour  and  a  just  citizen 
— I  should  seek  him  and  find  him  among 
the  band  of  "  atheists"  to  which  I  refer.' 
To  counterbalance  the  marked  influence  of 
religious  faith  in  Faraday's  character,  he 
dwells  upon  the  moral  excellence  of  Mr. 
Darwin,  who,  he  informs  us,  *  has  neither 
shared  the  theologic  views  nor  the  religious 
emotions,  which  formed  so  dominant  a  fac- 
tor in  Faraday's  life.'  *  Not,'  he  exclaims, 
in  a  passage  which  unconsciously  reveals 
his  ignorance  of  the  real  nature  of  the  theo- 
logical truths  he  disparages  : — 

*  Not  in  the  way  assumed  by  our  dogmatic 
teachers  has  the  morality  of  human  nature 
been  built  up.  The  power  which  has  moulded 
us  thus  far  has  worked  with  stern  tools  upon 
a  very  rigid  stuff.  What  it  has  done  cannot 
be  so  readily  undone;  and  it  has  endowed 
us  with  moral  constitutions  which  take  pleas- 
ure in  the  noble,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true, 
just  as  surely  as  it^has  endowed  us  with  sen- 
tient organisms,  which  find  aloes  bitter  and 
sugar  sweet.  That  power  did  not  work  with 
delusions,  nor  will  it  stay  its  hand  when  such 
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are  removed.  Facts,  rather  than  dogmas, 
have  been  its  miDistcrs — hanger  and  thirst, 
heat  and  cold,  pleasure  and  pain,  fervour, 
sympathy,  shame,  pride,  love,  hate,  terror, 
awe — ^such  were  the  forces  whose  interaction 
and  adjustment  throughout  an  immeasurable 
past  wove  the  triplex  web  of  man^s  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral  nature,  and  such  are 
the  foi;ces  that  will  be  effectual  to  the  end.  ^ 

It  is  not  worth  while  troubling  our  read- 
ers with  a  formal  refutation  of  this  loose 
and  reckless  declamation.  Professor  Tyn- 
dall,  who  had  just  been  exaggerating  the 
undoubted  influence  of  social  and  heredi- 
tary influences  upon  character,  ought  to 
have  been  the  first  to  recognise  that  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  non-religious  characters  of 
whom  he  speaks  may  be  their  unconscious 
inheritance  from  the  Christian  Society 
which  has  given  them  birth.  The  question 
is  not  whether  individuals  may  retain  in 
many  respects  the  moral  standard  of  the 
Christian  religion  while  renouncing  its  creed, 
.  but  whether  the  general  tendency  of  the 
doctrine  of  Necessity  and  of  Atheism  be 
not,  with  the  mass  of  men,  and  in  the  long 
run,  demoralising.  As  to  Professor  Tyn- 
dall's  description  of  the  power  which  has 
moulded  our  morality,  it  was  pointed  out 
by  Professor  Wace,  at  the  Church  Con- 
gress, that  it  includes  the  very  influences 
which  some  of  the  cardinal  doctrines  of 
Christianity  have  invested  with  supreme 
force.  The  *  Facts '  of  a  Divine  Life,  en- 
shrined in  Christian  dogmas,  have  indeed 
been  the  ministers  of  the  moral  elevation  of 
our  race.  *  Fervour,  sympathy,  shame, 
pride,  love,  hate,  terror,  awe  * — ail  these 
emotions,  as  Mr.  Wace  said,  have  been 
evoked  by  Christian  faith  towards  Divine 
Persons  in  a  depth  and  strength  which  no 
other  influences  have  approached.  In  this 
reckless  materialistic  talk  Professor  Tyndall 
was  not  merely  undermining  dogmas,  he 
was  insulting  and  disparaging  some  of  the 
most  sacred  affections  which  the  human 
heart  has  ever  entertained.  We  ask  again 
whether  any  reprobation  can  be  too  strong 
for  such  wanton  and  unscrupulous  destruc- 
tiveness  ?  If,  in  the  manner  so  flagrantly 
illustrated  in  this  Address,  Lecturers  on  Sci- 
ence, however  distinguished,  begin  to  abuse 
the  opportunities  afforded  them,  and  to  be- 
tray the  trust  reposed  in  them,  they  will 
provoke  in  the  public  mind  a  deep  distrust 
of  their  whole  teaching  and  a  just  reproba- 
tion of  their  influence. 

While  these  pages  are  passing  through 
the  press,  we  have  received  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  a  very  able  review  of 


Professor  Tyndall's  Address.*  The  critic, 
with  some  severity,  though  in  no  unfriendly 
spirit,  exposes  and  con(]^mns  the  Professor^s 
rash  assertions  and  unscientific  method ; 
and  after  a  careful  analysis  of  the  address 
he  thus  sums  up  : — 

*  The  argument  [of  Professor  Tyndall]  con- 
sists of  four  divisions.  Of  these  divisions 
the  first  recapitulates  the  history  and  evidence 
of  the  conservation  and  correlation  of  force 
in  the  domain  of  physics.  In  this  argument 
Professor  Tyndall  is  at  home.  His  statements 
are  clear,  his  examples  are  pertinent,  and  the 
experiments  are  manifold.  .  .  .  The  second 
division  is  that  in  which  he  argues  that  the 
animal  body  is  a  machine,  which  is  controlled 
by  those  forces  and  only  those  forces,  and 
obeys  those  laws  and  only  those  laws,  which 
are  found  in  the  inorganic  sphere.  This 
argument  seems  to  as  obviously  defective,  in 
that  it  omits  many  of  the  phenomena  which 
are  most  ^characteristic  of  the  animal  body, 
and  transfers  analogies  from  one  physiologi- 
cal function  to  another,  with  an  intellectual 
haste  and  audacity  which  are  utterly  foreign 
to  the  methods  of  physical  Science,  or  indeed 
of  any  Science,  whether  pure  or  applied. 
The  third  division  declares  that  all  those 
phenomena  commonly  called  psychical  should 
be  treated  by  the  scientific  man  as  utterly 
unknown — as  incapable  themselves  of  be- 
ing explained  by  any  other  than  material 
forces  and  laws,  and  of  being  stated  in  any 
other  than  figures  of  poetic  ideality.    This 

Eosition  he  does  not  argue.  He  simply 
egs  the  conclusion,  and  not  only  this,  but 
he  dishonours  Science  itself  by  this  very 
assumption,  because  he  dishonours  the  agent 
wliich  is  the  creator  of  Science,  and  by 
its  own  sovereignty  is  the  lawgiver  of 
Science,  imposing  upon  its  own  work  the 
methods  of  procedure,  and  declaring  the  mani- 
fold services,  Professor  Tyndall  himself  be- 
ing witness,  which  theory,  question,  imagina- 
tion, and  experiment  have  contributed  to- 
wards its  triumphs.  Moreover  he  asserts  that 
the  soul,  though  potent  and  sovereign  in  these 
creations,  is  nothing  but  an  idealized  abstrac- 
tion ;  although  when  he  forgets  his  theory, 
he  himself  gives  fervent  and  eloquent  testi- 
mony to  the  spiritual  light  and  comfort  and 
peace  of  his  great  teacher  Faraday,  and  the 
simple  and  sturdy  honour  of  '  Mr.  Charles 
Darwin,  the  Abraham  of  scientific  men — a 
searcher  as  obedient  to  the  command  of  truth 
as  was  the  patriarch  to  the  command  of  God.' 
The  fourth  division  consists  of  the  rambling 
and  somewhat  incoherent  argument,  upon 
the  higher  themes  of  man^s  responsibility  to 
himself,  his  fellow  men,  and  to  Grod.  In  all 
this  part  of  the  discourse  there  is  not  the 
slightest  suggestion  of  the  methods  of  induc- 
tion or  experiment,  such  as  are  pursued  in 
physical  science.  There  is  not  a  single  ex- 
ample of  those  analogies  which  open  to  the 
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sagacious  interpretations  of  scientific  genius 

flimpses  of  a  brilliant  speculative  theory, 
'he  author  gathers  the  scraps  of  his  readings 
and  the  shreds  of  his  reflections  in  literature 
and  theology,  and  sets  them  forth  with  no 
force  except  such  as  startling  paradoxes 
always  obtain  when  they  fall  from  lips  as  elo- 
quent as  those  of  this  attractive  speaker.  All 
recognition  of  the  methods  of  physical  Sci- 
ence seems  to  have  departed  from  his  mem- 
ory. The  four  divisions  of  the  argument  are 
held  together  by  the  foregone  conclusion  of 
the  author  that  the  devotee  of  Science  may 
recognise  nothing  in  the  universe  but  matter 
and  fate  and  evolution,  and  requires  for  the 
explanation  of  the  existence  and  history  of 
this  universe  neither  intelligence  nor  good- 
ness.' 

As  wc  stated  at  the  outset,  it  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  legitimate  influence  of  Science, 
no  less  than  in  that  of  Religion,  that  we 
offer  these  remonstrances  against  the  exam- 
ple which  Professor  Tyndall  has  set ;  and 
on  this  point  also  we  arc  able  to  fortify  our- 
selves by  an  appeal  to  the  same  high  scien- 
tific authority  whom  we  have  already  quot- 
ed. The  Speech  by  Professor  Virchow  is 
throughout  a  protest,  in  the  name  and  in 
the  interests  of  Science,  against  such  reck- 
less dogmatizing  as  that  of  Professor  Tyn- 
dall. It  was  elicited,  as  we  have  explained, 
by  two  speeches,  the  one  by  Dr.  Haeckel, 
the  other  by  Dr.  Naegeli,  which  asserted  in 
the  most  positive  form  the  extremest  mod- 
ern theories  of  development.  Dr.  Haeckel 
went  so  far  as  to  demand  that  his  theory  of 
the  development  of  human  beings  from  in- 
organic matter — Carbon  &  Co.,  as  Profes- 
sor Virchow  put  it — should  be  taught  in 
every  school  in  the  land.  Now  Dr.  Virchow 
is  a  stjatesman  as  well  as  a  philosopher,  and 
has  played  a  very  important  part  in  the 
recent  parliamentary  history  of  his  country. 
He  is  accustomed,  therefore,  to  judge  of  the 
practical  bearing  of  things,  and  ho  appears 
to  have  thought  it  necessary  at  once  to  in- 
te^rpose  his  influence  in  order  to  check  this 
rash  dogmatizing  among  his  brethren,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  obviate  the  reaction 
which  it  was  calculated  ta  provoke.  That 
such  a  protest  should  have  been  addressed 
by  a  scientific  man  to  scientific  men  affords 
a  strange  illustration  of  the  truth  that  hu- 
man nature  is  very  much  alike  in  all  classes 
and  professions.  A  dogmatic  habit  of  mind 
was  till  lately  the  special  reproach  of  theo- 
logians. It  is  a  fault  of  which  they  have 
had  occasion  bitterly  to  repent ;  and  their 
temper  at  the  present  time  is  apt  to  be 
only  too  apologetic  and  cautious.  But  the 
dogmatic  energy  which  has  thus  disappeared 
from  their  minds  seems  to  have  been  trans- 
ferred— perhaps  by  some  application  of  the 


law  of  the  Conservation  of  Force — to  the 
minds  of  men  of  Science ;  and  Professor 
Virchow  has  to  address  to  his  brother  Pro- 
fessors a  rebuke  which,  a  generation  ago, 
would  have  been  deemed  appropriate  only 
to  hot-headed  Divines. 

A  more  admirable  performance  than  this 
Speech,  produced,  as  it  must  have  been,  at 
very  short  notice,  could  hardly  have  been 
delivered.  It  is  equally  characterised  ty 
severe  scientific  statement,  by  practical 
judgment,  and  by  pleasant  touches  of  hu- 
mour. It  will,  we  hope,  be  presented  to 
the  public  in  an  English  dress;  for  the 
whole  of  it  deserves  to  bo  read  and  careful- 
ly weighed  by  every  man  of  Science  in  this 
country,  as  well  as  by  every  one  who  is  in- 
terested in  the  relations  between  Science 
and  Religion.  Professor  Virchow  abstains 
from  any  direct  discussion  of  religious  or 
moral  questions ;  and  when  he  refers  to 
them,  it  is  in  a  tone  of  respect  and  reserve 
which  offers  a  strong  contrast  to  the  intru- 
siveness  of  our  English  Lecturer.  He  con- 
fines himself  to  an  attempt  to  define  th(» 
true  position  of  scientific  men  when  they 
come  before  the  public  in  the  capacity  of 
teachers.  The  speech  has  therefore  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  duties  of  a  Public  Lecturer 
upon  Science,  and  a  more  uncompromising 
reprobation  of  Professor  Tyndali's  method 
could  not,  from  a  scientific  point  of  view, 
have  been  written.  The  protest  is  couched 
in  language  of  such  earnestness  and  vigour, 
as  proves  that  Professor  Virchow  felt  the 
danger  hia  scientific  friends  were  incurring 
to  be  both  grave  and  imminent ;  and  al- 
though his  warnings  have  reference  to  the 
special  perils  of  German  political  life,  they 
are  far  from  being  out  of  place  among  our- 
selves. He  speaks  in  view  of  the  bitter  con- 
troversy which  Ultramontanism  is  now  wag- 
ing against  German  institutions ;  and  ho 
plainly  states  his  apprehension  that  if  men 
of  Science  do  violence  to  the  general  sense 
of  the  public  by  the  rashness  of  their  dog- 
matizing and  the  extravagance  of  their 
claims,  they  will  give  the  Ultramontanes  an 
advantage  which,  in  that  country,  may  be 
pressed  so  far  as  even  to  fetter  the^frecdom 
of  scientific  discussion  and  of  scientific 
teaching.  *  The  fact,'  he  says,  *  that  we  are 
now  in  a  position  to  discuss  scientific  ques- 
tions thus  freely  affords  no  guarantee  to  any 
one  who  has  had  my  experience  of  public 
life  that  we  shall  always  enjoy  the  same 
freedom.*  He  states  accordingly,  at  the 
outset,  that  the  main  purpose  of  his  observa- 
tions is  to  insist  that,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, it  is  the  special  duty  of  scientific 
men  to  take  care  that  *  by  their  moderation, 
by  a  certain  renunciation  of  favourite  fan- 
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cies  and  private  opinions,'  the  present  fa- 
vourable disposition  of  the  country  towards 
them  should  not  be  lost  ^  I  aro/  he  says, 
'  of  opinion  that  by  too  free  a  use  of  the 
liberty  which  present  circumstances  afford 
us,  we  are  actually  in  danger  of  imperilling 
the  future ;  and  I  would  utter  a  waY-ning 
against  further  indulgence  in  that  wilfulness 
of^favourite  and  private  speculations  which 
now  prevails  in  mapy  provinces  of  Natural 
Science.' 

Dr.  Virchow  proceeds,  accordingly,  to 
insist  on  the  broad  distinction,  which  scien- 
tific men  ought  to  be  the  first  to  draw  be- 
tween truths  which  are  definitely  estab- 
lished by  unquestionable  proof,  and  ideas 
which  are  as  yet  mere  problems  or  opinions. 
In  proportion  to  the  importance  of  obtain- 
ing a  prompt  public  recognition  of  estab- 
lished scientific  truths  is  the  importance  and 
the  duty  of  not  advancing  this  claim  for 
mere  opinions,  however  plausible.  Ho  takes 
occasion  to  observe  that  by  a  large  portion 
of  tlie  public, any  general  theory  advanced  by 
scientific  men  is  sure  to  be  carried  still  further 

*  with  a  thousandfold  greater  confidence.' 
lie  tells  an  amusing  story  of  the  exagger- 
ated form  in  which  one  of  his  own  discov- 
eries came  back  to  him  from  America  :  and 

*  imagine,'  he  says,  *  in  what  form  the  Evo- 
lution theory  presents  itself  already  in  the 
mind  of  a  Socialist  I '  Professor  Tyndall 
talks  as  if  it  involved  no  risk  whatever  to 
practical  life  to  eliminate  a  belief  in  free- 
will from  the  public  mind,  and  to  proclaim 
the  descent  of  human  beings  from  lower 
forms  of  life.  But  Professor  Virchow,  who 
has  some  experience  of  the  tendency  of 
these  theories  in  practice,  is  qf  a  different 
opinion.     *  Yes,  gentlemen,'  he  proceeds, — 

*8uch  a  popular  exaggeration  of  scientific 
theories  may  to  some  appear  ludicrous ;  but 
it  has  a  very  serious  bearing,  and  I  will  only 
hope  that  the  descent  theory  may  not  entail 
f  all  the  alarm  among  ourselves  which  similar 
/  theories  have  actually  produced  in  the  neigh- 
bouring country.  Undoubtedly  this  theory,  if 
it  be  rigorously  carried  out,  ?ias  an  uncommonly 
serious  side;  and  it  will  probably  not  have 
escaped  you  that  Socialism  has  established  a 
sympathy  with  it  This  is  a  fact  which  we 
must  clearly  recognise,^ 

These  are  grave  words  from  a  man  in 
Professor  Virchow's  position ;  and  though 
Socialism  is  not  in  this  country  the  danger 
that  it  is  in  Germany,  such  language  should 
serve  to  warn  our  men  of  Science  that  they 
are  playing  with  edged  tools,  even  if  for 
the  present  they  do  so  with  impunity. 
Nevertheless,  if  any  scientific  doctrine,  how- 
ever perilous,  be  conclusively  proved,  it 
must  be  proclaimed  and  generally  taught. 


But  l^rofessor  Virchow  next  proceeds  to 
warn  his  scientific  brethren,  by  various  exam- 
ples taken  from  the  history  of  Science, 
against  rashly  pledging  themselves  and 
their  sciences  to  mere  hypotheses,  however 
attractive  or  even  probable.  ITe  introduces 
these  observations  by  a  confession,  which 
Professor  Tyndall  would  do  well  to  study, 
of  the  limitations  of  even  the  widest  scien- 
tific knowledge : — 

*That,'  he  says,  *  which  is  my  accomplish- 
ment as  a  man  of  Science  is  precisely  the 
knowledge  of  my  ignorance.  In  Chemistry, 
for  instance  — a  science  of  which,  though  a 
proficient  in  it,  he  confesses  he  has  not  full 
mastery — *  the  chief  thing  is,  that  I  know 
what  I  do  not  know.'  *To  attain,'  he  says 
again,  '  such  a  clear  view  of  the  principles  of 
the  natural  Sciences,  and  such  an  exact  ac- 
quaintance with  the  gaps  in  your  own  knowl- 
edge as  to  be  able  to  say  to  yourself,  when- 
ever you  come  upon  such  a  gap,  **Now  you 
are  entering  an  unknown  land  ** — this  is  what 
we  ought  to  attain.  If  we  were  all  sufficient- 
ly clear  on  this  point,  th^re  is  many  a  one 
among  us  who  wotud  smite  upon  his  breast,  and 
con/ess  that  it  is  a  very  serious  matter  to  draw 
universal  conclusions  respecting  the  development 
of  things  in  general,  while  man  is  not  even  mas- 
ter of  the  whole  material  out  of  which  such  con- 
clusions have  to  be  drawn,^ 

This  passage  may  be  especially  com- 
mended to  Professor  Tyndall's  reflections 
the  next  time  he  is  tempted  to  make  an 
excursion  into  the  field  of  theology.  We 
shall  rejoice  if  he  succeeds  in  acquiring  the 
accomplishment,  which  Professor  Virchow 
rates  so  highly,  of  knowing  what  he  does 
not  know. 

We  cannot  follow  Professor  Virchow  into 
the  various  illustrations  he  quotes ;  but  one 
of  them  offers  so  close  a  parallel  to  the 
present  position  of  the  Darwinian  doctrine 
that  it  may  possess  a  special  interest  for  our 
readers.     The  Professor  is  admitting  that 
there  is  considerable  attractiveness  to  a  sci- 
entific mind  in  the  notion  of  a  continuous 
growth  of  all  organic  life,  and  its  natural 
development    from   inorganic.      *  It  corre- 
sponds to  that  tendency  towards  generalisa- 
tion which  is  so  natural  to  man,  that  in  all 
times,  even  up  to  the  most  ancient  period, 
it  has  found  a  place  in  the  speculations  of 
mankind.'     But,   on    the   other   hand,   ho 
says,  we  must  emphasize  the  fact  *  that  all 
real   scientific   knowledge   respecting   vital 
processes  has    proceeded  in  precisely   the 
contrary  way.'     That  is,  it  has  proceeded 
by    the    establishment  of     exceptions    to 
hypotheses  which  were  at  one  time  deem- 
ed   universal    in    their    application.      For 
instance,     says     Professor     Virchow,    we 
date  the  commencement  of  our  real  k^wi- 
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edge  of  the  development  of  the  higher 
organisations  from  the  day  when  Harvey 
laid  down  the  law  omne  vivum  ex  ovo, 
every  living  thing  springs  from  an  egg. 
It  would  be  the  greatest  ingratitude  not  to 
recognise  that  this  theory  constituted  an 
immense  advance,  and  was  of  the  highest 
value  for  practical  purposes.  But  it  has 
been  proved  not  to  be  universally  true. 
Since  Plarvey's  time  a  great  series  of  new 
forms  of  life  have  been  observed,  in  which 
the  multiplication  of  the  kind  is  effected  by 
several  various  methods.  Even  if  the  Dar- 
winian theory  were  better  established  than  it 
is,  it  would  be  liable  to  similar  exceptions. 
Of  course,  says  Professor  Virchow,  if  a  man 
is  determined  to  have  a  theory  of  the  Uni- 
verse, and  equally  determined  not  to  accept 
any  theory  which  supposes  a  Creator,  he  is 
forced  to  surrender  himself  to  a  thorough- 
going theory  of  development.  There  is  no 
escape  from  the  alternative ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  it  remains  a  bounden  duty  to 
acknowledge  that  no  proof  of  the  theory 
has  been  furnished.  But  theories  positive- 
ly asserted  and  afterwards  disproved  have 
recoiled  upon  Science  to  its  discredit ;  and 
the  Professor  extracts  from  these  illustra- 
tions the  very  necessary  warning  that,  *  if 
we  wish  to  maintain  our  claim  upon  general 
attention,  we  must  resist  the  temptation  to 
thrust  our  own  surmises,  our  own  mere  theo- 
retical and  speculative  edifices,  into  the 
foreground,  as  though  we  intended,  by 
means  of  them,  to  construct  a  complete 
theory  of  the  universe.' 

These  memorable  warnings  were  delivered 
at  Munich  on  the  22nd  of  last  September, 
and  it  was  about  a  week  afterwards  that 
Professor  Tyndall  supplied  so  conspicuous 
an  illustration  of  all  the  faults  in  scientific 
temper,  and  all  the  errors  in  practical  judg- 
ment, which  the  great  German  pathologist 
dissected.  With  one  more  extract,  preg- 
nant with  good  sense  and  true  Science,  we 
shall  leave  Professor  Tyndall  in  Professor 
Virchow's  hands.     '  We  must,'  ho  says, 

'strictly  distinguish  between  that  which 
we  wish  to  teach  and  that  after  which  wc  are 
only  enquiring.  .  .  .  Every  attempt  to  trans- 
form our  hypotheses  into  dogmas,  to  intro- 
duce our  surmised  as  the  bases  of  instruction 
— above  all,  the  attempt  simply  to  dispossess 
the  Church  and  supplant  its  dogmas  forth- 
with by  a  religion  of  evolution — believe  me, 
gentlemen,  such  an  attempt  must  be  wrecked, 
and  in  its  wreck  will  involve  the  greatest 
dangers  to  the  general  position  of  Science. 
.  .  ,  Whoever  speaks  or  writes  for  the  pub- 
lic ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  examine  with 
double  accuracy  how  much  of  what  he  thinks 
and  says  is  objectively  true.  He  ought  to  be 
as  careful  as  possible  that  all  his  purely  in- 
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ductive  generalisations,  all  his  general  cour 
elusions  according  to  the  laws  of  analogy, 
however  probable  they  may  seem,  should  be 
printed  in  small  letters  under  the  text,  and 
that  in  the  text  he  should  place  nothing  but' 
that  which  is  really  objective  truth.  .  .  . 
Bacon  of  old  said  truly  that  knowledge  is 
power.  But  the  knowledge  he  meant  was 
not  speculative  knowledge  dot  the  knowl- 
edge of  mere  hypotheses,  but  objective  and 
actual  knowledge.  Gentlemen,  I  think  we 
should  misuse  our  power — we  should  imppril 
our  power — if  in  teaching  we  do  not  confine 
ourselves  to  this  thoroughly  legitimate, 
thoroughly  secure,  and  unassailable  pro- 
vince.- 

Admirable  words !  But  wo  cannot  re- 
flect, without  some  shame,  that  it  should 
thus  be  left  to  a  German  Professor  to  incul- 
cate, not  only  the  principles  of  scientific 
thought,  but  common  sense,  and  common 
modesty  upon  an  English  Natural  Philoso- 
pher. 


Art.  hi. — Mycenm :  a  Narrative  qf  Me- 
searches  and  Discoveries  at  Mycencs  and 
Tiryns.  By  Dr.  Henry  Schliemann.  The 
Preface  by  the  Bight  Hon,  W.  E.  Glad- 
stone, M.P.     London,  1878. 

There  are  few  sciences,  which  have  made 
greater  progress  during  the  pa^t.  half  centu- 
ry than  archieology ;  none  which  have 
more  completely  changed  their  metho4. 
The  antiquary  of  tradition  was  supposed  to 
love  things  not  because  they  were  interest- 
ing but  because  they  were  old,  and  to  heap 
them  about  him  without  order  or  i^iethoa. 
He  was  supposed,  to  hate  all  new  move- 
ments, to  shut  his  eyes  to  all  that  was  tak- 
ing place  in  the  world,  and  to  live  a^.id 
cobwebs  in  dreamy  meditation  on  the  past. 
But  the  archaeologist  of  to-day  has  no  tim.c 
for  dreaming.  His  life  is  one  long  effort 
to  keep  up  with  the  discoveries  which 
thicken  from  day  to  day.  The  books  ho 
uses  become  antiquated  and  of  little  value 
in  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

It  is  strange  that  for  an  age  so  sceptical 
as  ours  should  be  reserved  a  discovery 
which,  if  the  substantial  truth  of  Dr.  Schlie- 
raanu's  interpretation  of  it  be  ultimately  ac- 
cepted, may  turn  out  to  be  one  of  the  great- 
est blows  which  historical  scepticism  has 
ever  received.  But  is  that  interpretation 
the  true  one  ?  To  this  question  we  will  ad- 
dress ourselves,  premising  only  that  otir 
knowledge  of  the  treasures  discovered  has 
been  gained  by  the  eye  and  the  hand,  and 
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not  merely  from  printed  or  written  descrip- 
tions. 

,  Had  Dr.  Scblicmanu's  excavations  been 
carried  on  in  some  ruined  town  of  Mexico,  or 
an  abandoned  site  in  eastern  Asia,  and  there 
produced  these  results,  the  scientific  archae- 
ologiet  would  have  felt  perhaps  equal  in- 
terest. In  the  absence  of  tradition  and 
record,  the  modern  and  rapidly  rising  com- 
parative science  of  pre-historic  archaeology 
would  have  attempted  the  task  of  classify- 
ing them  in  point  of  handiwork  and  style, 
usLng  very  similar  methods  to  those  em- 
ployed by  the  geologist  when  he  finds  a 
.new  formation  or  a  new  fossil.  But  the  in- 
terest of  the  educated  public  would  have 
been  far  more  hinguid  than  it  is  at  present. 
Now  every  one  feels  that  what  lies  at  the 
root  of  Greek  art  lies  at  the  root  of  all  art, 
and  carries  the  seeds  of  modern  civilisation. 
Even  if  these  discoveries  had  been  made  at 
Orchomenus  or  in  Ceos,  they  would  not 
have  stirred,  as  at  present,  the  pulse  of 
every  scholar.  But  Mycenae  is  indissolubly 
connected  with  those  immortal  poems  which 
have  been  the  delight  of  civilised  mankind 
for  nearly  three  thousand  years.  The  city 
of  Agamemnon  cannot  even  be  named  with- 
out arousing  some  of  that  enthusiasm  wnich 
the  Iliad  never  fails  to  excite.  Nor  is  any 
Greek  city  more  noted  than  Mycenre  in 
early  history  and  in  the  traditions  of  the 
logoffraphi.  Hence  we  have  an  abundance 
of  historical  and  legendary  material  for  the 
valuation  of  the  new  discoveiies,  and  all 
persons  of  ordinary  education  watch  with 
interest  the  controversy  which  rages  over 
them. 

In  days  when  the  timid  sailor  dared  not 
venture  out  of  sight  of  land  or  out  of  reach 
of  a  port,  the  Argolid  possessed  remarkable 
facilities  for  commerce.  The  Levantine 
sailor,  at  least  until  the  sixth  century  B.C., 
loved  above  all  to  pass  close  under  the  lee 
of  islands,  or  between  islands  and  the  coast, 
and  dreaded  the  free  motion  and  fierce  gales 
of  an  open  sea.  To  this  day,  when  a  sud- 
den storm  rises  in  the  JBgeean,  the  steam- 
boats run  for  the  shelter  of  the  nearest 
island,  and  placing  it  between  them  and  the 
wind,  ride  at  anchor  and  wait  And  those 
islands  are  perfect  breakwaters.  The  change 
which  comes  over  the  sea  when,  during  a 
high  wind,  one  passes  behind  one  of  them, 
h  marvellouR,  Now  a  vessel  starting  from 
Argolis  could  sail  northwards  behind  a  per- 
fect screen  of  islands  and  without  once 
striking  into  open  sea,  past  .^ina,  Ceos, 
ai^d  Eubcea,  as  far  as  Pherse  in  Thessaly.  Or 
it  could  voyage  eastwards  between  two  rows 
of  islands  as  far  as  Cnidns  or  Miletus,  or 
southwards  to  Crete.     Or  it  could  pass  from 


the  isthmus  at  Corinth,  and  go  westward 
through  the  sheltered  Corinthian  gulf  to 
Leucas  and  Epirus.  Being  so  favourably 
situate,  it  was  impossible  that  the  Argolid 
should  have  failed  to  carry  on  large  com- 
merce f^om  times  of  the  remotest  antiquity. 
In  the  very  beginning  of  his  work,  Herodo- 
tus states  that  the  Phoenicians  had  no 
sooner  settled  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, than  they  found  their  way  to 
Argos,  bearing  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
wares.  These  they  would  spread  out  on 
the  beach,  and  hold  a  ^\'q  or  six  days*  fair, 
and  they  thought  themselves  fortunate  if 
after  disposing  of  their  goods  they  could 
attract  aboard  their  ships  the  fair  daughters 
of  the  land,  when  they  would  at  once  set 
sail,  bearing  their  precious  priz^  to  the  har- 
ems of  I  the  East.  In  the  legend  which 
states  that  Danatis,  who  drove  out  the  Pe- 
las<^c  king  Gelanor,  waa  the  son  of  Belus 
and  brother  of  ^gyptus,  we  find  a  clear  as- 
sertion in  mythic  form  that  the  seeds  of  the 
higher  culture  which  turned  Pelasgians  into 
Dana'i  came  from  abroad,  and  were  brought 
from  the  seats  of  the  ancient  monarchies  of 
Mesopotamia  and  of  Egypt.  But  other  for- 
eign influences  besides  those  of  the  sons  of 
Belus,  aided  in  the  civilisation  of  Argolis. 
Hither  came,  or  rather  return ed^  Perseua 
with  a  band  of  Cyclopes  of  Lycia,  who  built 
for  him  the  mighty  walls  of  Mycenae  and 
can-ed  the  lions  over  its  gate.  Mycenae  is 
not  one  of  those  cities  like  Ephesns  and 
London,  which  seem  from  their  position  as 
if  they  must  always  have  existed.  The  site 
is  somewhat  strangely  chosen  as  if  fixed  on 
by  individual  will,  and  tradition  assigns  to 
the  foundation  a  particular  period,  and  that 
period  not  extremely  remote.  Some  of  the 
descendants  of  Perseus  reigned  at  Mycenae, 
but  the  legends  are  so  confused  that  it  is 
impossible  to  say  how  many  generations 
elapsed  before  they  gave  way  to  the  fami'y 
of  Pelops.  We  have  already  traced  Assy- 
rian, Egyptian  and  Lycian  influences  in  the 
Argolid.  Pelops  introduced  a  Phrygian 
element.  At  that  time  the  golden  sands  of 
the  Pactolus  had  made  Lydia  and  Phrygia 
among  the  richest  countries  in  the  world. 
Pelops  is  said  to  have  brought  great  store 
of  wealth  with  him  to  Greece,  and  chiefly 
by  that  means  to  have  extended  his  sway 
over  the  part  of  Hellas  which  still  bears  his 
name.  Homer  makes  constant  mention  of 
the  wealth  and  splendour  of  the  children  of 
Pelops.  Agamemnon,  his  grandson,  seems 
to  have  placed  Mycenae  for  the  first  time 
on  a  higher  level  than  the  older  and  neighs 
bouring  Argos.  He  made  it  his  capital, 
and  thence  ruled  over  Corinth  and  other 
cities  of  Achaia,  over  all  Argolis  and  many 
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island?.  Under  Orestes  it  may  have  held 
stiUthe  foremost  place,  although  the  domin- 
ions of  Orestes  we^e  wider  even  than  his 
father's.  But  with  the  Dorian  invasion, 
Mycenffi  at  once  recedes  among  the  less, 
conppicuons  pities  of  Hellas.  This  we  know 
from:  the  circumstance  that  Temenos,  the 
eldest  of  the  lleradidse,  set  up  his  throne 
at  Argos,  and  Argos  and  Mycenso  can  never 
have  Been  great  together.  From  the  reign 
of  Orestes  to  the  destruction  of  the  city  by 
the  Argives,  about  n.c.  470,  we  know 
scarcely  anything  of  its  history,  except  that 
it  was  no  longer  a  capital.  Its  splendour 
began  wilh  its  foundation  by  Perseus,  and 
ended  at  the  most  five  or  six  generations 
later  with  the  death  of  Orestes.  And  the 
splendour  which  marks  this  brief  period 
seems  mainly  derived  from  foreign  sources, 
especially  from  Lycia,  the  country  of  the 
Cyclopes,  and  Phrygia,  the  country  of  Pel- 
ops.  Much  interest  attaches  to  the  word 
TzoXixpvaog — gold- abounding — frequently 
applied  by  Ilomer  to  the  city  of  Agamem- 
non, which  now  seems  so  apt.  Whence 
could  MycensB  have  gained  the  gold  for  the 
abundance  of  which  it  had  become  pro- 
verbial ?  Certainly  not  from  Greece,  which 
even  at  that  period  produced  bat  little.  It 
mast  either  have  been  received  from  the 
Phoenicians  in  the  way  of  trade,  or  else 
brought  by  the  house  of  Pelops  from  Lydia. 
The  distance  of  Mycenae  from  the  sea,  and 
the  situation  of  Argos  and  Nauplia,  which 
would  naturally  make  those  cities  rather 
than  Myoense  the  emporiums  of  PhiBnician 
trade,  seems  almost  to  shut  us  up  to  the  lat- 
ter alternative. 

The  next  period  of  Mycenaean  history 
which  has  an  interest  for  us  comprises  the 
few  hours  when  Pausanias  was  wandering 
amid  the  ruins.  But  for  the  information 
given  us  by  that  traveller,  it  would  never 
have  occurred  to  any  one  to  seek  for  treas- 
ures on  this  spot :  had  he  taken  a  little 
more  paius  to  make  his  information  accu- 
rate and  his  language  clear,  he  might  have 
left  small  room  for  divergent  theories  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  recently -found  hoard.  But 
his  words  are  so  loose  and  careless  that  it  is 
hopeless  to  try  and  fix  a  definite  meaning 
upon  jthem ;  and  though  the  traditions  they 
embody  are  local,  yet  these  have  evidently 
become  corrupt  and  confused  by  frequent 
repetition.  Pausanias,  in  speaking  of  the 
antiquities  of  Mycenae,  mentions  them  in 
the  following  order : — The  walls,  the  gate 
of  the  lions,  the  well  Persea,  the  under- 
ground treasure-houses  of  Atreus  and  his 
sons,  the  tomb  of  Atreus,  the  tombs  of  Aga- 
roeranon  and  his  companions,  that  of  Elec- 
tra,  and  finally  the  tomb  of  JSgisthus  and 


Clytemnestra  outside  the  wail.  Now  na 
scheme  of  word-bending  can  show  in  this 
list  a  geographical  order.  It  is  clear  that 
Pausanias*s  account  is  not  taken  from  notes 
made  in  the  order  of  the  objects  he  saw  one 
after  another;  for  no  traveller  could  visit 
the  well  or  rather  cistern  Persea,  which  is 
supposed  still  to  exist  in  the  midst  of  the 
acropolis,  while  passing  from  the  gate  of 
the  lions  to  the  treasure-houses,  which  are 
on  [the  slope  below.  And  no  traveller,  in 
passing  frotn  the  treasure-houses  to  the 
tomb  of  ^^isthus  without  the  wall,  would 
pass  Agameranon*s  tomb  within  the  wall. 
It  is  clear  that  Pausanias  is  writing  from 
memory  rather  than  from  notes,  and  that 
he  mentions  the  various  localities  just  as 
they  occur  to  his  mind,  one  by  one,  and  in 
no  set  order.  We  must  therefore  be  care- 
ful not  to  press  his  words ;  nevertheless  a 
few  points  seem  to  be  clear.  Pausanias 
evidently,  in  speaking  of  Mycenae  and  its 
walls,  means  the  acropolis  or  citadel,  and 
the  wall  which  to  this  day  surrounds  it. 
The  traces  of  a  city  built  on  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  hill  bene-ath  the  acropolis  had 
probably  disappeared  in  his  age  almost  as 
completely  as  in  ours.  He  distinctly  im- 
plies that  the  tombs  of  Agamemnon  and  his 
companions,  and  probably  that  of  Atreus 
also,  were  within  the  walls  of  the  citadel. 
The  tombs  of  ^gisthus  and  Clytemnestra 
were  without  the  citadel.  As  to  the  under- 
ground  treasure-houses  of  Atreus  and  his 
sons,  Pausanias  does  not  imply  in  any  way 
where  they  were  situate ;  but  there  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt  that  be  refers  to  the 
still  preserved  conical  buildings  of  Cyclo- 
pean masonry,  which  are  on  the  site  of  the 
lower  city.  It  seems  reasonably  certain 
then  that,  in  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  local  tradition  designated 
these  conical  structures  as  the  treasuries  of 
Atreus  and  his  sons,  and  pointed  oat  within 
the  walls  of  the  acropolis  a  spot  where  Agar 
memnon  was  buried,  together  with  the 
companions  who  returned  with  him  from 
Troy  and  were  murdered  by  JEgisthus. 
The  tradition  preserved  even  the  names  of  ' 
those  companions,  Eurymedon  the  chariot^ 
eer,  and  Teledamus  and  Pelops,  infant  chil- 
dren of  Agamemnon  and  Cassandra.  Whetk- 
er  Cassandra  herself  was  buried  with  these  - 
infants,  was  a  matter  as  to  which  there  wa^ 
doubt  The  inexactness  of  Pausanias's  lan- 
guage leaves  us  uncertain  whether  Atrcua  • 
and  Electra  were  supposed  to  have  been 
buried  at  the  same  or  another  spot,  the  for- 
mer alternative  seeming  more  probable. 

The  third  important  period  of  Mycenaean  < 
history  belongs  to  the  present  century.     In 
it  Dr.  Schliemann  is  the  principal  actor;. 
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but  tlie  interest  docs  not  begin  "with  bim, 
neither  let  as  hope  will  it  end  with  his  re- 
tirement from  the  scene,  for  there  is  mnch 
yet  to  be  found  at  MycensB,  In  the  year 
1808  or  1810,  Veil  Pasha,  who  was  then 
Governor  of  Peloponnesus,  heard  the  report 
that  wealth  was  hidden  in  the  building 
called  the  Treasury  of  Atreus,  He  dug 
down  to  the  entrance,  and  his  workmen 
searched  inside.  What  they  found  is  now 
disputed,  and  will  probably  never  be  known. 
On  the  one  side  it  is  said  that  not  only  were 
large  masses  of  gold  and  silver  ornaments 
discovered,  but  also  twenty-five  colossal  stat- 
ues. This  story  goes  a  long  way  towards 
refuting  itself  :  for  colossal  statutes  do  not 
easily  disappear,  and  these  having  been,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  sold  to  travellers  at 
Tripolitza,  should  be  still  remaining  in  that 
town  or  else  discoverable  in  some  of  our 
great  museums.  The  part  of  the  story 
which  concerns  the  statues  being  thus  found 
wanting,  we  are  inclined  to  reject  the  whole 
of  it  and  to  prefer  the  rival  story,  support- 
ed, according  to  Dr.  Schlieraann,  by  the 
memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitants,  that  Veli 
Pasha  found  next  to  nothing  for  his  pains. 
Had  the  treasures  of  Agamemnon  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Asiatic  barbarian, 
Troy  would  indeed  have  been  avenged. 

After  a  brief  excavatio%at  Tiryns,  where 
little  of  value  was  discovered.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Schliemann  settled  at  MycensBon  the  7th 
•of  August,  1876,  and  set  sixty -three  work- 
men to  dig  in  the  trenches.  These  men 
were  divided  into  three  parties,  of  which 
one  was  set  to  dig  down  to  the  entrance  of 
a  small  subterranean  treasury  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  liens*  gate ;  a 
second  was  to  excavate  through  the  lions' 
gate  a  passage  in^o  the  acropolis ;  and  the 
third  party  was  ordered  to  make  a  huge 
trench  just  within  that  gate.  Belief  in  the 
use  of  the  spade,  both  for  military  and  civil 
purposes,  is  rapidly  spreading.  It  is  un- 
•doubtedly  his  determined  and  uncompro- 
mising use  of  that  valuable  weapon  which 
lies  at  the  root  of  all  Dr.  Schliemann's  suc- 
cesses. Through  it  he  has  become  the 
Todleben  of  excavators.  The  first  result 
achieved  by  excavation  in  the  present  in- 
stance was  the  important  discovery  that 
MyceufiB,  after  its  destruction  by  the  Ar- 
jgives  about  b.c.  470,  was  again  inhabited 
by  a  colony  which  owned  the  supremacy  of 
Argos,  and  which  must,  as  Dr.  ochlicmann 
thinks,  have  remained  on  the  spot  for  at 
least  two  centuries,  as  the  layer  of  debris 
resulting  from  this  occupation  extends  to  a 
depth  of  three  feet  below  the  surface. 
From  the  character  of  the  terra-cotta  fig- 
ures and  fiuted  vases  found  in  the  debris 


we  may  judge  that  they  belong  to  the  Mace- 
donian time.  But  discoveries  of  a  far 
more  startling  character  soon  thickened. 
The  trench  cut  within  the  lions*  gate  laid  bare 
a  most  remarkable  double  circle  of  upright 
slabs,  in  which  the  two  rows  of  stones  had 
been  joined  at  the  top  with  cross-stones 
^some  being  still  in  n/u),  so  that  the  whole 
formed  a  circular  bench.  Within  this  cir- 
cle were  several  upright  grave-stones,  some 
sculptured  and  some  unsculptured,  fixed  in 
the  earth,  marking  the  spot  where  mighty 
heroes  were  buried.  As  to  the  circle  itself. 
Dr.  Schliemann  contends,  in  accordance 
with  a  theory  originated  by  Professor  F.  A. 
Paley,  and  supported  by  Mr.  Newton,  that 
it  was  the  Agora  of  the  city,  where  the  as- 
sembled people  sat  in  a  circle  and  listened 
to  an  orator  standing  in  the  midst.  His 
learned  friends  supply  him  with  many 
passages  in  support  of  a  view,  which, 
despite  its  complete  novelty,  can  scarcely 
be  gainsaid.  Of  these  perhaps  the  most 
appropriate  is  Mr.  Newton's  quotation 
from  Pausanias.  It  appears  from  that 
writer  that  the  Megarians  once  consulted 
the  oracle  at  Delphi  as  to  the  means 
by  which  they  might  insure  future  prosper- 
ity. The  oracle  bade  thenj,  among  other 
things,  to  consult  with  the  greater  number : 
*  and  they,  ^thinking  that  this  saying  re- 
ferred to  the  dead,  built  their  council-house 
there,  so  that  the  tombs  of  their  heroes 
might  be  within  the  council-hall.'  The 
council-hall  was  doubtless  situate  in  the 
agora.  Thus  it  would  seem  that  both  at 
Megara  and  Mycenae  the  agora  was  formed 
around  the  tombs  of  those  heroes  of  whom 
the  city  was  proud,  and  on  whose  advice  it 
would  wish  to  rely  in  times  of  danger  and 
difficulty.  If  this  were  so,  we  should  at 
once  have  an  explanation  of  the  otherwise 
scarcely  'comprehensible  fact,  that  the  tra- 
dition as  to  the  locality  of  the  heroic  tombs 
lingered  until  the  day  of  Pausanias.  Oddly, 
by  a  curious  piece  of  mistranslation.  Dr. 
Schilemann  misses  a  very  strong  argument 
in  favour  of  the  view  which  he  adopts.  Al- 
most the  only  inscription  found  at  Mycenao 
consists  of  the  words  rov  ijp(»>6s  bifii^  which 
occur  on  a  fragment  of  black  pottery  of  the 
fifth  or  sixth  century -B.C.  Translating  these 
words,  *  I  am  sprung  from  the  hero,*  Dr. 
Schliemann  quite  misses  their  force.  Clearly 
after  the  tlfii  we  must  supply  le/aov,  which 
in  this  sense  is  always  followed  by  the  geni- 
tive case,  and  construe  '  I  am  dedicated  to 
the  hero,'  which  at  once  proves  that  in  or 
near  the  agora  was  a  heroouy  or  chapel,  in 
which  vessels  were  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  some  local  hero, 
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after  tomb,  and  how  oach  tomb  yielded  its 
golden  hoard,  Dr.  Schliemann  has  told  in  a 
narrative  which,  if  somewhat  involved  and 
difficolt  to  follow,  will  well  repay  a  careful 
pemsal.  We  have  no  space  to  reproduce 
or  even  to  summarise  it.  Our  observations 
will  be  confined  to  that  which  all  the  tombs 
had  in  common :  the  distinctive  peculiari- 
ties and  the  contents  of  each  may  arouse 
interest,  but  are  not  from  our  point  of  view 
essential,  since  they  indicate  no  difEerence 
of  period.  All  the  tombs  of  thp  agora 
would  seem  to  have  been  dug  at  once  on 
some  great  occasion.  The  method  in  which 
the  chambers  where  the  corpses  lay  were 
formed  is  remarkable  and,  so  far  as  we 
know,  unique.  After  the  chamber  had 
been  dug  deep  in  the  rock,  its  sides  were 
formed  of  irregular  blocks  of  schist,  some- 
times merely  heaped  np  without  any  binding 
materials,  but  usually  joined  together  with 
clay.  The  floor  was  strewn  with  loose  peb- 
bles ;  on  it  were  laid  small  pyres,  one  for 
each  person  who  was  to  be  buried  there. 
When  the  bodies  had  been  placed  on  the 
pyres,  these  were  set  on  fire,  so  that  the 
clothes  and  the  flesh  were  burned  with  the 
subterposed  wood.  After  such  imperfect 
cremation — and  of  course  any  cremation  at 
the  bottom  of  a  pit  must  bo  imperfect — 
ornaments  of  gold  were  placed  on  each 
corpse,  in  addition  to  those  which  it  bore 
when  burned,  and  golden  cups,  arms,  and 
other  objects  of  value  were  strewn  about 
The  bodies  were  then  covered  all  to- 
gether with  a  layer  of  clay  mixed  with 
small  pebbles,  and  the  earth  was  filled  in. 
Though  the  original  dimensions  of  each 
chamber  were  very  large,  yet  the  length 
and  breadth  were  so  diminished  by  tbe 
walls  as  Rometimec  to  leave  scant  space 
for  the  bodies.  Thus  in  the  tomb  called 
by  I)r.  Schliemann  No.<  1,  the  actual 
dimensions  of  the  bottom  were  15  feet 
2  inches  by  5  feet  2  inches.  Into  this 
space  three  bodies  of  tall  men  were 
crowded,  and  as  they  were  placed  trans- 
versely, it  is  evident  that  they  had  to  be 
forced  into  their  last  resting-place  in  a 
manner  which  was  undignified  and  scarcely 
decent.  It  would  be  very  hard  to  withhold 
consent  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  assertion  that 
such  burial  cannot  have  been  normal.  No 
early  race  of  men  would  thus  usually  treat 
their  leaders;  least  of  all  the  race  which 
built  the  magnificent  underground  treasuries 
of  MycenfB  to  receive  the  regal  remains. 
An  apparent  exception  to  this  rule  has  in- 
deed been  found  in  the  cemetery  of  Ilall- 
stadt  in  Austria  ;  and  at  first  sight  the  simi- 
larity supposed  to  be  found  between  the 
modes  of  sepulture  at  Hallstadt  and  My- 


cense  in  so  striking  a  respect  as  the,  use  at 
both  places  of  careless  burial  and  imperfect 
cremation,  might  dispose  us  to  imagine  a 
connection  between  the  two  places  closer 
than  further  investigation  will  warrant  us  in 
recognising.  The  two  cases  are  really  not 
parallel.  At  Hallstadt  the  bodies  are  laid 
sometimes  in  strange  attitudes,  but  they  are 
not  cramped  for  room.  The  corpses  there 
are  partially  burned,  but  the  incompleteness 
lies  not  in  the  quality  of  the  burning,  which 
is  efl^ectual  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  in  the  cut- 
ting off  for  cremation  of  some  part  of  the 
body,  which  waa  reduced  separately  to 
ashes,  these  ashes  being  then  buried  with 
the  rest  of  the  body.  Whatever  the  origin 
and  meaning  of  so  strange  a  custom,  which 
seems  to  be  peculiar  to  Hallstadt,  it  offers 
no  parallel  to  the  partial  and  incomplete 
cremation  of  the  whole  of  the  dead  bodies 
at  Mycenee. 

Besides  the  agora  and  tombs,  there  were 
not  many  antiquities  to  be  traced ;  and 
such  remains  of  walls  as  were  found  both 
to  the  north  and  the  south  of  the  agora  fur- 
nish us  with  few  certainties  and  a  wide  field 
for  conjecture.  In  many  cases  these  walls 
enclosed,  in  Dr.  Schliemann's  opinion,  not 
houses  but  cisterns.  These  cisterns  ho  sup- 
poses to  have  been  fed  from  the  fountain 
Persea,  which  rises  at  a  much  higher  level 
just  outside  the  walls  of  the  citadel.  The 
water  was  apparently  conveyed  by  means 
of  very  extraordinary  water-conduits,  which 
were  formed  of  uncut  stones  laid  together 
without  any  binding  material,  so  that  *  it  is 
really  wonderful  how  a  current  of  water 
could  have  passed  along  them  without  be- 
ing lost  through  the  interstices.'  And  it  is 
at  least  equally  wonderful  why  the  people 
of  MycensB  should  have  made  great  reser- 
voirs of  water  close  to  their  gate  and  around 
their  agora.  On  this  subject,  as  on  so 
many  others  mentioned  in  the  book  before 
us,  the  last  word  is  certainly  not  said.  In 
the  labyrinth  of  walls  which  bound  the  V 
agora  on  the  south.  Dr.  Schliemann  would 
fain  see  the  substructions  of  the  royal  pal- 
ace of  the  Pelopidso,  the  palace  itself  being 
raised  on  these  and  composed  mainly  of 
wood.  Certainly  it  would  give  complete- 
ness and  rotundity  to  Dr.  Schliemann's  dis- 
coveries if  he  could  point  with  certainty  to 
the  royal  palace  as  well  as  the  royal  graves. 
The  palace  of  a  city  would  usually  be  placed 
on  the  largest  level  spot  in  the  acropolis^ 
and  we  have  the  testimony  of  Euripides 
(the  citation  is  due  to  Mr.  Paley)  to  the 
proximity  at  Mycense  of  palace  and  agora. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  rea- 
sons for  finding  the  Mycenssan  palace  at 
this  spot  are  rather  poetical  and  literary 
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Xhan  arcbaeological.  We  can  testify  from 
personal  observation  that,  looked  at  from 
the  agora,  the  space  to  the  south  seems  to 
present  nothing  bnt  a  wilderness  of  walls, 
and  no  plan  of  a  large  or  stately  building 
can  be  traced.  One  seems  to  see  rather 
clustering  houses  of  the  poor  nestling  close 
to  the  agora,  or  the  barrack-rooms,  of  sol- 
diers, than  the  spacious  dwelling-place  of  a 
wealthy  Pelopid  prince. 

We  now  reach  the  all-impctrtant  question, 
What  is  the  relation  between  this  third  and 
most  modern  phase  of  the  history  of  My- 
cente  and  those  which  preceded  it  ?  Who 
built  the  subterranean  treasure-houses  as- 
cribed by  tradition  to  Atreus  and  his  sons  ? 
Who  buried  in  the  earth  all  the  vessels  of 
gold  and  of  silver,  the  warlike  weapons  and 
articles  of  luxury  found  by  Dr.  Schlie- 
tnann  (  And  what  bodies  were  those  which 
were  found  amid  the  treasures?  In  at- 
/  tempting  to  answer  this  question  we  must 
rely  almost  wholly  upon  internal  evidence. 
The  science  of  comparative  archaeology  has 
by  no  means  attained  full  development. 
But  it  has  advanced  of  late  years  in  all  re- 
spects, and  wc  shall  be  much  surprised  if  it 
nltimately  turn  out  unable,  in  the  presence 
of  remains  so  extensive  and  characteristic 
as  those  of  Mycenae,  to  fix  their  historical 
position  and  their  relation  to  the  other 
monuments  of  Greek  and  Oriental  antiquity. 
The  subterranean  treasure-houses,  of 
which  several  are  now  known  to  exist  in  the 
lower  city  of  Mycenae,  are  so  well  known 
from  the  numerous  accounts  of  travellers 
that  they  need  not  be  described  at  length. 
They  consist  of  a  circular  chamber  in  the 
dhape  of  a  bee-hive,  formed  of  massive 
fi(tone8  laid  in  circles  one  over  another,  the 
circles  becoming  smaller  and  smaller  in  di- 
ameter towards  the  top  until  the  wholo  is 
covered  ih  by  a  single  massive  stone.  This 
circular  chamber  is  approached  by  a  sunken 
^/  way,  and  into  one  side  of  it  opens  a  small 
y  Rectangular  apartment,  and  the  wholo   is  so 

covered  in  with  earth  as  to  resemble  in  ap- 
pearance a  large  mole-hill.  A  building  of 
the  same  kind  exists  at  Orchomenus,  where 
it  bears  the  name  of  the  treasury  of  Min- 
yas ;  but  not,  so  far  as  is  known,  elsewhere. 
It  has  been  disputed  whether  these  con- 
structions were  intended  for  tombs  or  for 
treasuries,  but  by  far  the  most  probable 
Opinion  is  that  they  were  both.  In  the 
rectangular  chamber,  which  opens  out  of 
the  larger  one,  were  placed,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, the  remains  of  a  hero  or  a  monarch. 
In  the  circular  outer  chamber  were  stored 
all  the"  articles  of  pomp  and  luxury  which 
had  surrounded  him  in  fife,  and  which  were 
destined  for  his  use  and  enjoyment  in  the 


shadowy  future  world,  which  was  considered 
as  a  somewhat  slight  and  joyless  continua- 
tion of  the  present.  Here  were  his  cups  of 
gold  and  silver,  his  tripods  of  bronze,  his 
warlike  weapons,  and,  by  a  strange  piece  of 
realism,  even  whetstones  wherewith  to  keep 
these  vp capons  keen,  his  sceptre,  and  all  \m 
wealth  wherein  he  delighted.  How  his 
body  was  adorned  we  may  judge  from  the 
decoration  of  the  bodies  which  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann  found.  Perhaps  a  favourite  slave  or  a 
wife  was  laid  at  his  feet  to  do  his  behests 
in  the  future  as  in  the  past.  Then  the  door 
was  probably  covered  in  with  caith,  and  all 
trace  of  the  entrance  obliterated  ;  he  was  to 
lie  there  undisturbed  for  all  time,  the  spot 
being  only  held  in  remembrance  as  a  sacred 
place  by  the  inhabitant.^. 

Everything  leads  us  to  believe  that  these 
treasuries  and  the  walls  of  the  citadel  are 
about  synchronous.  Both  are  alike  built  of 
tier  upon  tier  of  huge  squared  blocks  of 
tufa.  The  principle  of  the  entrance-gate  is 
the  same  [in  both.  Upon  two  uprights  is 
placed  transversely  a  block  of  enormous 
size,  above  which  is  a  triangular  slab,  doubt- 
less carved  in  both  cases  with  lions  in  relief, 
although  the  reliefs  of  the  treasuries  have 
disappeared.  In  the  still  extant  gate  of 
the  citadel  the  stones  on  either  side  of  this 
triangular  slab  are  arranged,  just  as  they 
are  in  the  treasuries,  each  tier  somewhat 
overlapping  the  tier  below,  and  the  ends  cut 
obliquely  so  as  to  fit  on  to  the  triangular 
slab — the  very  principle  on  which  the  whole 
of  the  treasuries  are  constructed.  The 
doorway  of  the  best-preserved  of  the  treas- 
uries has  lost  its  decoration  ;  but  in  the 
earth  close  by  were  found  fragments  of  pil- 
lars of  a  similar  character  to  the  pillar  be- 
tween the  lions  on  the  citadel  gale,  and  in 
addition*  specimens  of  that  kind  of  orna- 
ment— consisting  in  rows  of  raised  disks  or 
bosses — which  appears  on  the  top  of  the 
above-mentioned  pillar. 

It  would  seem  that  the  kings  who  walled 
in  the  citadel  also  built  on  the  lower  slopes 
of  the  hill  a  spacious  city.  Many  remains 
of  such  a  city  still  exist,  fragments  of  a 
wall,  a  bridge,  a  road.  That  this  city  datea 
from  an  early  period  is  rendered  probable 
by  the  general  facts  of  the  history  of  My- 
cense,  and  is  made  all  but  certain  by  the 
application  by  Homer  to  MycensD  of  the 
epithet  *  with  broad  streets'  (evpvayvia). 
For  broad  streets  could  not  have  existed  on 
the  narrow  and  steep  rock  which  forms  the 
site  of  the  citadel,  but  may  well  have  been 
cut  along  the  slopes  of  the  base  of  the  hill. 
Indeed  traces  of  one  broad  street  which  ran 
along  the  ridge  of  the  lower  slope  still  re- 
main :  and  it  is  on  either  side  of  this  road 
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^at  we  find  the  remains  of  the  treasuries. 
It  was  amid  the  olustering  dwellings  of 
their  people  that  the  princes  descended 
from  Perseas  or  from  Pelops  erected  these 
sepulchral  monuments  for  themselves  or 
each  other,  to  contain  the  ashes  and  the 
treasures  of  the  monarchs  as  they  died. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  although  Uomer 
does  not  expressly  mention  these  conical 
treasure-houses,  they  existed  iu  his  time. 
Homer  speaks  of  the  XctCvog  otJdwj,  the  stone 
temple,  as  already  existing  at  Delphi.  This 
was  said  in  antiquity  to  be  the  work  of 
Trophonius  and  Agamedes ;  and  these  same 
builders  are  recorded  as  having  been  en- 
gaged on  works  of  just  the  same  character 
as  these  conical  structures.  They  made  a 
&ijaavp6g  for  Hyrieus,  a  rancelov  ^/>V(tovv 
for  Augeas,  and  an  Underground  temple  at 
Lebadea  in  Boeotia.  Homer  also  frequent- 
ly speaks  of  walls  of  bronze,  as  for  instance 
when  he  describes  the  palace  of  Alcinofls ; 
» phrase  which  first  received  a  reasonable 
explanation  when  it  was  noticed  that  the 
whole  of  the  inside  walls  of  the  Myceneean 
treasuries  from  a  height  of  some  five  feet 
upwards  had  been  covered  with  plates  of 
bronze  or  copper,  many  of  the  nails  which 
had  secured  those  plates  still  remaining. 
We  are  therefore  justified  in  supposing  that 
these  underground  treasuries  belong  to  the 
same  age  as  that  in  which  the  citadel-walls 
were  built,  and  to  an  age  not  more  recent 
than  that  of  Homer. 

But  do  the  graves  opened  by  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann  within  the  gate,  and  the  treasures 
contained  in  them,  belong  to  the  same  peri- 
od ?  The  connection  of  these  with  Greek 
work  is  by  no  means  apparent,  and  in  order 
to  trace  it  we  must  briefly  sketch  the  rise  of 
the  Hellenic  style  in  metal,  pottery,  and 
wood.  In  all  these  materials  the  Greeks 
worked  on  models  furnished  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians. The  characteristics  of  the  Phodni- 
cian  style  of  art  may  be  best  studied  in 
those  wonderful  cups  and  bowls  of  bronze 
or  of  silver  which  have  been  brought  from 
so  many  lands,  from  Nimroud,  from  Cy- 
prus, from  Italy.  These  well-known  vases 
are  adorned  with  horizontal  rows  of  repounsi 
work,  each  row  resembling  a  relief,  such  as 
those  found  on  the  walls  of  Assyrian  pal- 
aces or  Egyptian  temples.  In  the  vases 
brought  by  Mr.  Layard  from  Nimroud, 
which  were  once  supposed  to  be  Assyrian, 
but  are  now  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
of  Phoenician  work,  there  is  a  similarity  of 
general  design,  the  interior  of  all  consisting 
of  a  boss  or  centre,  around  which  are  seve- 
ral concentric  zones  or  bands,  divided  by 
plain  spaces  or  by  borders  of  rope-pattern, 
!But  there  are  Varieties  in  detail,  which  en- 


able us  to  distinguish  at  least  four  classes. 
First  may  be  placed  the  bowls  and  plates  iu. 
which  the  concentric  bands  contain  only  a 
pattern,  generally  a  pattern  reproducing  ini 
conventional  form  the  general  design  of 
some  plant,  as  the  lotus  or  honeysuckle. 
In  the  second  place  come  those  in  which 
the  concentric  bands  are  filled  ^with  innu-; 
merable  repetitions  of  the  same  animal 
form,  which  thus  degenerates  'almost  into  a 
pattern.  On  one  bowl  we  find  no  less  than 
six  bands,  all  filled  with  stags  of  exactly 
similar  form  and  attitude.  On  another, 
near  the  edge,  is  a  band  of  sphinxes  walk- 
ing, a  tree  growing  before  each.  In  the 
third  pla^e  we  class  the  vesBcls  where  the. 
mere  succession  of  form^  gives  way  to  a 
hunting  or  fighting  scene.  In  these  thoj 
resemblance  to  the  wall-reliefs  is  the  clos-. 
est  We  see  here  an  antelope,  on  which  a, 
panther  springs  down  from  above ;  in  front 
of  it,  a  bull  attacked  by  a  panther  from  be- 
low, a  griffin  being  pulled  down  by  a  pan- 
ther, a  lion  seizing  a  bull  by  the  ^haunch. 
There  we  see  a  pair  of  vultures  tearing  the 
body  of  a  hare ;  or  again  men  fitting' 
against  lions,  the  position  of  each  man  and. 
each  lion  being  somewhat  varied.  Or  the 
group  may  be  still  more  elaborate.  In 
some  cases  we  see  the  King  in  his  chariot, 
with  an  attendant,  shooting  'at  a  lion,  and; 
other  hunting  scenes  such  as  the  sculptors^ 
of  Assyria  loved.  In  the  fourth  class  wc 
would  place  the  vessels  of  still  more  ambin 
tious  design,  such  as  those  on  which  appear 
hills  covered  with  trees  and  grazed  over  by. 
game.  Some  of  these  seem  intended  to 
represent  large  tracts  of  country  ;  some  arc 
even  supposed  to  portray  the  world  as  it 
represented  itself  to  the  Phoenician  imagin- 
ation. [ 
In  Cyprus  and  several  parts  of  Italy  hav4j 
been  found  silver  bowls,  gilt,  of  a  character 
so  similar  to  these  that  we  cannot  hesitatQ 
to  attribute  them  to  the  same  fabricators. 
From  Citium  we  have  representations  mainr  v 
ly  of  the  second  and  third  classes,  proces- 
sions of  chariots,  horsemen,  footmen,  hunt- 
ers slaying  lions  and  griffins,  kings  destroy- 
ing their  enemies.  From  Amathus  we  havo 
the  still  more  complicated  scene  of  the  as; 
sault  on  a  fortress.  Some  of  the  Cypriote 
bowls  have  a  decidedly  Egyptian  cast,  and; 
are  adorned  with  figures  of  Egyptian  dei-, 
ties.*     The  vases  found  in  Italy  are  of  a. 


*  For  an  account  of  the  antiquities  found  tX 
Cyprus,  we  would  refer  our  readers  to  the  val- 
uable work  of  General  Cesnola,  recently  pub- 
lished. Of  this  important  contribution  to  the 
history  of  art  and  archflBology,  we  hope  to  give  < 
a  detailed  notice  in  a  future  number  of  this 
Review.    The  discoveries  of  the  author,  and 
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ftihailar  character.  On  them  we  see  horse- 
men and  footmen  with  Egyptian  head- 
dresses, battles  and  lion.hunts,  cows  snck- 
ling  halves,  and  oxen  palled  down  by  lions, 
Nile-boats,  and  Egyptian  deities. 

These  bowls  and  pater ce  are  good  speci- 
mens of  the  kind  of  metal-ware  carried  by 
the  Phoenicians  to  their  markets  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Mediterranean. .  They  doubtless 
carried  also  the  ivory  and  porcelain  of  Egypt 
and  the  woven  stuffs  of  Babylonia.  But 
the  objects  we  have  described  were  appa- 
rently of  their  own  manufacture.  Of  this 
the  proofs  are  manifold.  They  combine, 
sometimes  in  a  manner  quite  bizarre,  the 
representations  of  Assyrian  and  Egyptian 
art.  We  find  in  close  juxtaposition  the 
lotus,  the  Iiawk,  the  pshent,  the  scarab,  of 
Egypt;  and  the  bull,  the  antelope,  the 
chariot,  of  Assyria.  In  one  band  appears 
tihe  Ein^  drawing  the  bow  as  he  draws  it 
continually  in  the  reliefs  of  Assyrian  pal- 
aces, in  the  next  a  troop  of  warriors  armed 
in  the  Egyptian  style.  The  geographical 
position  of  the  people  of  Tyre  and  Sidon 
and  their  roving  habits  made  them  the  natu- 
ral carriers  betwieen  the  two  great  empires 
of  the  East.  No  people  but  the  Phoeni- 
cians could  have  left  their  traces  on  so 
many  shores  from  Italy  to  Nimrond.  Final- 
ly, to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  one  of 
the  Palestrina  vases  bears  a  carefully  en- 
graved inscription  in  early  Phoenician  char- 
actei-s. 

With  regard  to  the  rich  stores  of  works 
in  gold,  silver,  and  bronze,  which  have 
been  found  in  the  cemeteries  of  Etruria, 
and  which  bear  the  character  of  Phoenician 
design,  it  is  wholly  impossible  to  say  how  far 
they  are  of  Phoenician  and  how  far  of 
Etruscan  workmanship.  If  the  Etruscans 
at  this  early  period  were  able  to  produce 
splendid  specimens  of  the  toreutic  art,  such 
as  thosp  which  adorn  the  collection  of  the 
Vatican,  they  adhered  so  closely  to  the  im- 
ported model,  that  we  might  search  in  vain 
tor  any  signs  in  their  work  of  a  national 
school  of  aesigii.  Indeed,  in  the  absence  of 
remains  from  Tyre  and  Carthago,  the  gold 
breastplates,  the  ornaments,  the  bronze 
shields  and  caldrons  from  Etruria  and  the 
Oampagna,  will  give  us  the  best  notion  of 
tlie  metal- work,  which,  together  with  the 
more  distinctive  bowls  and  plates  above 
mentioned,  the  Phoenicians  spread  by  their 
commerce  among  the  Mediterranean  na- 
tions. In  the  days  when  they  were  copyists 
of  the  Sidonians,  the  Etruscans  succeeded 
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no  better  than  in  the  latter  days  when  they 
imitated  tho  Athenians,  in  adding  life  or 
novelty  of  design  to  their  works,  admirable 
as  their  manual  execution  often  is. 

It  was  very  different  soil  into  which,  in 
Greece,  fell  the  seeds  of  Sidoniau  skill. 
The  Greeks  soon  surpassed  their  masters, 
and  gave  to  everything  they  did  a  tinge  of 
their  own.  They  were  not  content  with 
equalling  or  surpassing  in  manual  skill  tho 
imported  works  of  art;  they  desired  to 
make  that  skill  the  servant  of  culture  and 
religion,  to  confine  their  representations  to 
the  worthy  deeds  of  national  heroes,  and 
tho  sacred  legends  of  the  gods.  They  im- 
ported a  new  and  human  meaning  into  the 
series  of  animals  and  warriors.  But  natu- 
rally this  process  took  time,  and  for  a  long 
while  the  Greeks  were  content,  like  the 
Etruscans,  with  imitating  what  was  most 
iroitable  in  the  imported  works.  Thus, 
about  the  twenty -second  Olympiad,  Alyattes 
dedicated  at  Delphi  a  silver  lebe^y  with  an 
iron  stand,  which  had  been  made  for  him 
by  Glaucus  of  Chios.  Speaking  of  this 
stand,  Hegesander  says  that  ou  it  were  rep- 
resented animals,  creeping  things,  and 
plants  (^a)dapia  Ka\  &kka  riv^  ^cjvitka  ica\ 
<pVTapia)f  doubtless  arranged  in  formal  rows, 
with  figure  balancing  figure,  and  attitude  at- 
titude, as  in  Etruscan  works.  Not  dissimi- 
lar in  character,  if  we  may  trust  the  slight 
descriptions  which  have  at  present  reached 
us,  is  a  plate  of  bronze  recently  discovered 
at  Olympi^. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  neither  Greeks  nor 
Etruscans  seem  to  have  taken  for  their  mod- 
els the  bolder  and  more  imaginative  speci- 
mens of  Oriental  art,  but  rather  the  more 
comprehensible  and  the  more  easily  appreci- 
ated. We  do  hot  find,  in  the  western  imi- 
tations of  Phoenician  metal.work,  copies  of 
those  bronze  and  silver  bowls  which  are 
filled  with  the  scenes  and  symbols  of  Assy- 
rian and  Egyptian  worship.  Nor  do  wo 
find  imitations  of  those  very  remarkable 
landscapes  which  we  have  mentioned,  rows 
of  highly  conventional  hills,  covered  with 
forests,  wild  beasts,  and  hunters. 

It  is  clear  that  those  Greek  and  Etruscaa 
artists  who  were  able  to  appreciate  the 
meaning  of  religious  myths,  and  the  elabo- 
rate conventionality  of  the  Phoenician  land- 
scapes, would  needs  have  had  skill  and  orig- 
inality enough  to  produce  works  of  the 
same  class,  but  better  suited  to  the  tastes 
and  beliefs  of  their  compatriots.  But 
horses,  lions,  chariots,  battles,  appear  in  tho 
Phoenician  works  treated  with  a  combina- 
tion of  simplicity  and  vigour  which  would 
at  onco  captivate  the  admiration  and  stimu- 
late the  imitation  of  all  workers  io  @etal. 
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We  cannot  be  surprised  if  tbe  early  Greeks 
abandoned  nnder  their  inflaence  those  more 
primitive  and  more  original  kinds  of  handi- 
work, which  we  should  have  expected,  and 
now  know,  to  have  earlier  existed  among 
them. 

We  are  very  fortunate  in  possessing  a 
careful  description  by  Pausanias  of  one  of 
the  earliest  and  most  important  of  original 
Greek  works,  the  cheat  or  coffer  which  was 
in  his  time  supposed  to  have  been  dedicated 
at  Olympia  by  the  children  of  Cypselus,  ty- 
rant of  Corinth,  and  which  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  as  ancient  as  the  seventh 
century,  b.o.  This  coffer  was  of  cedar, 
adorned  with  bands  of  reUefs,  executed 
partly  in  gold,  partly  in  ivory,  partly  in  the 
wood  of  the  coffer.  The  subjects  of  these 
reliefs  are  multitudinous,  and  are  taken 
partly  from  Greek  legends  of  the  gods,  but 
far  more  frequently  from  the  traditional 
lives  of  Henries,  the  Dioscuri,  and  other 

national  heroes.  Three  characteristics  of 
their  style  are  specially  brought  before  us 

,  by  Pausanias.  In  the  first  place  it  is  very 
noteworthy  that  several  materials  are  com- 
bined to  produce  the  effect,  gold,  ivory, 
and  wood  being  especially  mentioned,  all 
three  favourite  materials  with  Greek  artists 
iu  early  times.  Secondly,  there  is  through- 
out the  groups,  as  has  well  been  pointed 
out  by  Professor  Brunn,  a  constant  balanc- 
ing of  scene  with  scene,  and  figure  with 
figure.  The  groups  seem  to  be  arranged  in 
sets  of  three,  whereof  the  two  outer  are 
carefully  matched  one  with  another,  duel 
against  duel,  or  wooing  against  wooing, 
while  the  figures  in  the  central  group  are 
arranged  about  the  middle  point.  In  this 
way  the  whole  still  remains  somewhat  archi- 
tectural in  form  and  constitutes  a  kind  of 
pattern,  though  in  a  less  marked  degree 
than  do  the  rows  'of  animals  and  plants  in 
purely  Oriental  works.  Thirdly,  each  scen« 
is  accompanied  by  a  long  inscription  in 
hexameter  verse,  explaining  its  meaning, 
which  inscription  being  led  boustropkedon 
into  all  parts  of  the  field,  serves  for  orna- 
ment as  well  as  use. 

Unhappily  no  Greek  work  in  metal  of 
this  period  and  this  kind  has  come  down  to 
US.  But  on  the  vases  of  earthenware  in  use 
in  the  archaic  times  of  Greece,  of  which  the 
museums  of  Europe  possess  great  store,  we 
may  see  the  character  of  such  scenes  as 
Pausanias  describes,  and  trace  the  process 
by  which  they  gradually  made  their  way, 
first  by  the  side  of  and  afterwards  in  the 
place  of  the  Phoenician  designs.  These 
vases  are  variously  called  Corinthian  and 
Asiatic,  which  latter  name  may  be  retained 
for  want  of  a  better,  but,  although  their  I 


character  is  at  first  Asiatic,  it  afterwards 
becomes  truly  Hellenic.  They  are  made 
of  fawn-coloured  clay ;  the  outline  of  the 
figures  upon  them  is  scratched  with  a  tool, 
and  the  tilling  in  is  done  jn  two  colours, 
black,  and  dark  red  or  maroon.  In  tliose 
which  are  simplest  in  stylo  we  find  at  top 
and  bottom  patterns  of  Oriental  design, 
and  round  the  body  of  the  vase  one  or  two 
bands  or  friezes  of  animals  in  still  attitudes, 
all  alike  one  to  the  other.  Not  the  atti- 
tudes only,  but  the  choice  o£  subjects  too 
is  borrowed  from  the  East ;  the  favourite 
animals  among  the  painters  being  cocks, 
lions,  goats,  boars,  bulls,  with  sphinxes  and 
other  winged  monsters  of  Oriental  type. 
The  lotus  ornament  and  the  sacred  tree  of 
Assyria  are  common  on  these  vases ;  the 
field  between  the  animals  is  filled  up  with 
flowers  and  archaic  patterns.  Presently 
among  the  rows  of  animals  appear  chariots 
or  foot-soldiers,  or  processions  of  horse- 
men :  and  finally  we  come  to  set  scenes 
taken  from  the  Greek  legends  of  the  na- 
tional heroes ;  here,  as  in  the  chest  of  Cyp- 
selus, long  inscriptions  being  sometimes  in- 
sorted,  with  the  names  of  all  the  characters 
who  appear.  Those  scenes  eventually  occu- 
py the  best  part  of  the  vases,  leaving  only 
space  above  or  below  them  for  a  narrow 
frieze  of  animals.  Thus  the  human  gradu- 
ally encroaches  on,  and  drives  out  the  ani- 
mal and  the  merely  ornamental  element, 
and  vases  become  monuments  of  the  na- 
tional religion  and  preserve  to  posterity  the 
worthy  deeds  of  heroes.  The  favourite 
subjects  in  very  early  times  are — the  hunt 
of  the  Calydonian  boar;  incidents  of  the 
Trojan  war,  such  as  the  conflict  of  Achilles 
and  Memnon,  that  of  Menelaus  and  Hector 
over  the  body  of  Euphorbus,  or  the  death 
of  Ajax ;  incidents  of  the  Theban  war,  or 
from  the  life  of  Theseus ;  or  finally  the  inex- 
haustible labours  of  Herakles.  The  early 
Athenian  vases,  bestowed  as  prizes  in  the 
Panathenaea,  belong  by  colour  and  style  to 
this  class ;  but  all  that  remains  in  them  of 
Asiatic  device  is  a  pair  of  mannerized  owls 
near  the  top  of  the  vases,  the  sides  of  which 
are  occupied  respectively  by  paintings  of  a 
gymnastic  contest,  and  of  the  great  god- 
dess Athen^,  patroness  of  the  festival. 

There  are  among  these  vases  some  which 
in  wealth  of  subject  and  elaboration  may 
compare  even  with  the  chest  of  Cypselus 
itself.  Such  is  the  celebrated  Francois  vase 
of  Florence,  which  is  covered  with  mytho- 
logical and  heroic  scenes,  all  of  which  are 
explained  by  a  multitude  of  legends,  written 
in  very  ancient  Attic  characters.  On  it  wo 
may  trace :  the  procession  of  deities  at  the 
marriage  of  Peleus  and  Thetis ;  the  surprise 
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of  Troilas  and  Polyxena  by  Achilles  at  the 
well ;  the  chariot-race  at  the  obscqaies  of 
Patrocliis;  the  hunt  of  the  Calydonian 
boar;  the  return  of  Hephaestus  to  Olym- 
pus, carried  on  a  mule  and  attended  by 
Dionysus  and  all  his  rout ;  the  battle  of  the 
Centaurs  and  the  Lapithae,  headed  by  The- 
seus and  Peirithous,  with  several  other  sub- 
jects. 

Such  being  the  almost  undoubted  origin 
of  the  art  specially  called  Hellenic  in  pot- 
tery and  metal-work,  let  us  turn  to  the  cups 
at  MycenfiB,  of  gold,  of  silver  and  of  earth, 
the  ornaments  and  the  wood-work.  Here 
we  at  once  feel  ourselves  at  an  earlier  stage 
of  development.  And  as  we  have  last  spo- 
ken of  pottery,  let  us  begin  with  the  pot- 
tery of  Mycenae,  and  feel  our  way  thence  to 
the  other  remains.  The  greater  part  of  it 
must  certainly  be  considered  as  an  early 
variety  of  that  known  of  recent  years  as 
the  geometrical.  The  most  marked  and 
best  known  representatives  of  that  class 
come  from  Athens,  being  found  there  in 
very  early  tombs.  In  the  Athenian  vases 
the  straight  line,  prevails  in  the  ornamenta- 
tion over  the  spiral  and  the  circle.  Their 
patterns  are  made  of  hatched  lines,  herring- 
bone devices,  marauders,  chequers,  zigzags, 
and  Vandykes.  Water-birds,  cranes,  or 
swans,  are  sometimes  introduced  at  intervals 
in  subordination  to.  the  design,  and  as 
mere  accessories.  Far  more  seldom  appear 
quadrupeds,  horses,  lions,  or  goats;  more 
rarely  still  groups,  a  lion  skying  a  stag,  a 
dog  pursuing  a  hare,  warriors  fighting.  The 
drawing  both  of  men  and  animals  is  of  the 
rudest,  and  shows  ignorance  of  the  simplest 
rules  of  perspective. 

Very  like  these  Athenian  vases  are  those 
of  which  Dr.  Schliemann  found  fragments 
in  the  doorway  of  the  treasury  (Plate  XX.). 
The  pottery  discovered  in  and  over  the 
tombs,  although  it  cannot  be  placed  in  an- 
other class,  is  of  a  still  ruder  and  less 
,^^v^'  marked  character.  In  it  spiral  patterns  and 
concentric  circles  take  the  place  of  maean- 
ders  and  zigzags,  and  generally  there  is 
some  resemblance  to  the  patterns  of  the 
Mycenaean  gold  ornaments.  But  the  ani- 
mals which  alternate  with  the  patterns  are 
like  the  animals  usual  in  the  class  of  geome- 
tric pottery.  And  in  fact  one  may  trace  an 
almost  uninterrupted  gradation  from  the 
rudest  of  the  Mycenaean  to  the  most  fin- 
ished of  the  early  Athenian  vases. 

To  the  same  class  of  antiquities,  the 
geometrical,  we  must  assign  much  of  the 
gold- work  of  Mycenae.  Here  wo  must 
range  the  breastplates  and  the  diadems  of 
beaten-gold,  the  handles  of  the  swords  and 
Uie  sword-belts.     Here  must  also  be  placed 


the  objects  called  by  Dr.  Schliemann  by  the 
somewhat  misleading  term  buttons,  objects 
formed  by  pressing  on  a  carved  surface  of 
wood  or  bone  a  thin  plate  of  gold,  until  it 
completely  took  the  pattern.  But  the  gold- 
work  of  Mycenae,  although  of  the  geometri- 
cal type,  is  in  many  respects  sui  generis. 
In  the  adaptation  of  patterns  to  the  peculiar 
lustre  of  gold,  in  a  perfect  mastery  of  the 
material,  it  is  unrivalled.  The  appearance 
of  the  gold-work  of  Dr.  Schliemann  is  real- 
ly splendid,  and  the  designs  in  it  are 
wrought  with  a  neatness  and  facility  which 
contrasts  strongly  with  the  want  of  skill 
shown  when  vegetable  or  human  forms  had 
to  be  introduced.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
the  goldsmith's  art  could  not  have  reached 
so  great  a  perfection  except  among  a  people 
very  wealthy  in  the  precious  metals,  and 
accustomed  for  ages  to  use  them  for  pur- 
poses of  personal  'adornment.  And  this  is 
equivalent  to  saying  that  the  art  of  the  My- 
cenaean goldsmiths  was  an  exotic,  imported 
from  the  wealthier  countries  of  Asia,  for 
Greece  was  never  rich  in  gold.  The  recur- 
rence of  many  Mycenaean  patterns  on  the 
tombs  of  kings  in  Asia  Minor  suggests  a 
Lydian  or  Phrygian  origin  for  this  art  * 

But,  whether  Lydian  or  Greek,  the  metal- 
work  of  Mycenae  has  affinities  which  are  un- 
mistakable. When  Dr.  Schliemann  first 
exhibited  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
photographs  of  the  objects  he  had  discov- 
ered, the  most  learned  and  distinguished 
members  of  that  Society  were  at  once 
struck  with  the  analogy  between  them  and 
(he  work  of  what  is  called  the  Bronze  age 
in  Northern  Europe  ;  such  work  as  is  found 
in  early  tombs  in  Denmark,  Ireland,  and 
Austria.  With  them  also  we  must  range 
the  products  of  the  Italian  terremare^  of 
which  so  rich  a  harvest  has  been  reaped, 
and  which  Dr.  llelbig*  has  satisfactorily 
proved  to  belong  to  the  early  Aryan  inhabit- 
ants of  Italy,  before  Etruria  and  Greece 
had  given  to  Italian  art  a  higher  develop, 
ment.  In  the  north  of  Europe  this  style 
lasted  even  after  the  beginnings  of  Christian 
influence ;  in  Italy  it  probably  survived  as 
late  as  the  >ixth  century  b.c.  ;  in  Greece 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  gave 
place  to  the  Graeco-Asiatic  style  quite  two 
centuries  earlier.  All  this  is  but  consbtont 
and  natural,  and  to  find  in  the  late  use 
among  northern  nations  of  this  kind  of  deco- 
ration an  argument  for  bringing  the  My- 
cenaean remains  down  to  a  lower  period^  or 
assigning  them  to  a  barbarous  people,  is  to 
mistake  the  nature  of  the  problem  befora 
us.  The  use  of  the  geometrical  style  of 
decoration  marks  a  certain  stage  of  civilisa- 
tion ;  which  stage  was  passed  througlijit  an 
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earlier  period  by  tlie  peoples  of  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean.  With  regard,  however,  to 
the  origin  of  the  style  there  is  mnch  room 
for  variety  of  opinion. 

Dr.  Conze,  discussing  more  particularly 
the  pottery  of  the  geometrical  class,  has 
maintained  that  the  patterns  predominating 
In  it  are  characteristically  Aryan,  and 
brought  with  them  by  the  Greeks  from  the 
primitive  seats  of  the  Indo-Germanic  stock. 
Dr.  Helbig  has  maintained,  in  opposition  to 
Conze,  that  this  ware  is  of  Phoenician  ori- 
gin. The  latter  authority  has  on  his  side 
very  definite  and  cogent  reasons.  It  seems 
that  vessels  of  quite  a  similar  character  have 
been  dug  up  at  Jerusalem ;  fragments  of 
the  same  kind  were  brought  by  Mr.  Layard 
from  Nimroud,  in  one  case  at  least  marked 
with  Phoenician  characters.  Facts  like 
these  certainly  go  far  to  disprove  a  purely 
Aryan  origin  for  tli«  geometrical  style  of 
ornament.  Nor  is  there  any  improbability 
in  (he  supposition,  that  it  was  from  the 
Phcenicians  that  the  natives  of  Northern 
Europe  received  the  rudiments  of  a  more 
formed  style  of  art.  '  The  trade  in  amber 
and  tin  altracted,  from  very  early  times, 
Phoenician  vessels  to  the  English  Channel 
and  the  Baltic  Sea,  A  second  stream  of 
Phoenician  influence  may  have  flowed  over- 
land from  Elrurla  Ihrough  Gaul  and  the 
Tyrol,  and  a  third  westwards  from  Byzanti- 
um and  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  We 
have  not,  however,  here  space  to  argue  the 
question  as  it  deserves,  and  'we  must  leave 
it  at  this  point  to  return  to  the  gold  objects 
of  Myccna). 

It  is  not  hard  to  find  a  reason  why  geome- 
trical patterns  should  give  way  at  Mycenae 
before  Assyrio -Phoenician  influence.  Later 
probably  the  Greeks  had  no  such  store  of 
gold  for  the  patterns  to  suit.  As  civilisa- 
tion  advanced  they  would  grow  tired  of 
mere  patterns,  however  splendid,  and  culti- 
vate rather  the  kind  of  ornamentation 
which  had  a  human  meaning.  And  cer- 
tainly, compared  with  the  bowls  of  Dr. 
Schliemann,  rudely  hammered  out  of  a  plate 
of  gold,  or  made  of  strips  of  gold  nailed  to- 
gether tnd  adorned  only  with  olive  sprays, 
or  flowers,  or  a  few  rude  dolphins,  the  sil- 
ver-gilt bowls  of  the  Phoenicians  must  have 
seemed  paragons  of  skill  and  beauty.  And 
compared  with  the  nide  men  and  animals 
of  the  pottery  of  Mycenae,  the  stately  ani- 
mals and  monsters  of  the  Phoenico-Asiatic 
vases  must  have  seemed  indeed  splendid. 
What  wonder  if  artists  of  the  Argolid,  find- 
ing themselves  thus  surpassed,  unlearned 
their  own  methods,  and  took  a  new  start 
under  the  guidance  of  the  strangers  ? 
Yet  the  break  with  the  past  was  not  ut- 


terly complete.  Wo  yet  find  in  the  treas- 
ures of  My«enjB  some  points  of  contact  with 
later  Greek  art,  some  instances  in  which  the 
Hellenic  type  which  finally  prevailed  was 
taken  from  the  more  primitive  style  of  de- 
sign rather  than  from  that  which  superseded 
it.  These  analogies  and  links  are  found 
mostly  in  the  treatment  of  certain  marine 
creatures,  which  are  much  aflfected  in  the 
art  of  Mycenae,  and  but  little  in  that  of 
Phoenicia,  Thus  the  dolphin,  which  we 
find  at  Mycenae  on  a  gold  cup  (p.  205),  is 
identical  with  the  dolphin  on  the  early 
Greek  pottery  of  lalysus  in  Rhodes,  on  the 
coins  of  Zancle  in  Sicily,  struck  in  the  sixth 
century  b.c,  and  on  a  thousand  objects  of 
later  Greek  art.  The  cuttle-fish  of  Mycenae 
(pp.  166,  181,  268)  is  identical  with  the 
Greek  cuttle-fish  of  the  coins  of  Etruria  and 
Euboea,  the  latter  perhaps  of  the  seventh 
century  before  our  era.  Sometimes  one 
observes  the  same  similarity  in  creatures  of 
the  land.  Thus  the  dogs  of  wood  which- 
were  affixed  to  a  coffer  found  by  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann, but  which  he  unfortunately  does  not 
engrave,  seem  to  be  of  exactly  the  same 
breed  as  the  dogs  figured  on  an  archaic 
sepulchral  relief  at  Orchomenus  and  the 
early  coins  of  Cumae  and.  other  Greek  cities. 
Nor  have  some  of  the  lions  of  Mycenae,  es- 
pecially those  figured  on  pages  178  and 
361,  quite  an  un-Uellenic  air. 

But  unquestionably  the  later  Greeks  bor- 
rowed from  Phoenician  sources  the  style  in 
which  they  represented  most  animals.  And 
at  the  time  of  the  greatness  6f  Mycenie,  the 
Phoenician  style  had  not  yet  fully  devel- 
oped kself  out  of  the  combination  of  the 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian.  We  therefore  see 
in  the  treasure  what  wo  might  have  expect- 
ed to  see,  many  of  the  animal  types  bearing 
a  merely  barbarous  character,  or  at  best  hav-  • 
ing  all  the  appearance  of  home-growth, 
while  in  others  we  already  find  foreign  in- 
fluence at  work,  though  not  yet  quite  victo-  \ 
nous.  The  types  of  the  former  class,  the 
native,  were  destined  to  die  ou^  and  disap- 
pear. First  among  them  we  would  cite  the 
stag  (pp.  179,  267),  a  rude  dappled  crea- 
ture quite  of  domestic  invention.  Here  too 
must  be  ranged  the  very  remarkable  butter- 
fly (pp.  168,  176,  183),  and  the  boar,  for 
such  seems  to  be  the  animal  of  page  181. 
But  other  animal  forms  are  as  clearly  Phoe- 
nician, or  rather  Egyptian,  modified  by  pass- 
ing through  a  Phoenician  channel.  Of  these 
the  griffin  and  sphinx  (pp.  177,  182,  183) 
are  undoubtedly  instances;  no  Philhellene 
would  dare,  we  believe,  to  claim  for  these 
monsters  a  western  origin.  The  hawks 
too,  miscalled  pigeons  by  Dr.  Schliemann, 
which  figure  on  a  cup  (p.  237),  present  us 
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witii  quite  an  Egyptian  type.  And  the  ox- 
bead  and  lion-bead  (p.  211)  of  Mycente 
both  distinctly  approach  the  Egyptian 
form.  If  any  doubt  remained  2a  to  the  ex- 
istence of  Egyptian  and  Phoenician  influ- 
ence at  ^Mycenae,  it  ^would  be  removed  by 
the  discovery  in  one  tomb  of  splendid  tas- 
sels formed  of  Egyptian  porcelain  (pp. 
241-2),  which  can  only  have  come  from 
the  banks  of  ihe  Nile. 

But  while  the  animal  forms  thus  betray 
PhcEuician  iufluonce,  the  human  do  not  so  ; 
or  at  least,  if  the  style  be  borrowed  from 
Phoenicia,  it  has  passed  through  many  an 
intervening  stage  and  become  strangely  bar- 
barised.  But  we  must  distinguish.  The 
human  forms  on  the  vases  of  earthenware 
(p.  103)  are  perhaps  of  all  the  products  of 
Mycen«ean  workmanship  the  most  certainly 
Greek,  and  they  are  of  an  extreme  rude- 
ness. They  belong  clearly  to  the  infancy 
of  a  nation,  though  to  an  intelligent  and 
artistic  infancy.  Jnst  such  drawings  are 
daily  made 'by  children  of  three  or  four 
years,  and  are  hailed  as  prodigies  by  parents 
possessing  imagination.  But  every  touch 
is  local ;  naturalism  here  appears  in  its 
most  complete  form,  and  presents  us  with 
ipiagcs,  rude  indeed,  but  full  of  interest  and 
reality.  But  the  human  form,  as  it  appears 
on  the  signets  and  on  the  tombstones,  is  of 
another  character.  Here  we  have  figures 
lank  and  distorted^  with  exaggerated  mus- 
cles and  in  constrained  attitudes,  fighting 
their  foes  or  hunting  the  quarry.  An  archae- 
ologist, looking  at  these  figures  by  t4iem- 
selves  and  apart  from  their  surroundings 
aiKi  the  circumstances  of  their  discovery, 
would  not  hesitate  to  assign  them  to  a  peri- 
od of  decay  in  some  developed  civilisation. 
They  are  full  of  decline  and  not  of  progress. 
Tney  are  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  military 
figures  on  the  money  of  Constantine  and 
his  successors.  Yet  we  know  that  this  ap- 
pearance is  delusive.  A  ring  in  form  pre- 
cisely similar  to  these  signets  was  found  in 
a  very  early  tomb  at  lalysus.  Lentoid 
gems  from  the  Greek  islands  present  us  with 
human  figures  by  no  means  dissimilar.  The 
lankness  of  their  proportions  and  the  vio- 
lence cf  their  movements  is  nearer  akin  to 
the  spirit  of  Egyptian  than  of  Assyrian  art. 
But  through  what  strange  schools  the  art 
of  Egypt  must  have  passed  before  it  sank 
so  low,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining. 

It  is  strange  that  the  tombstones,  which 
must  have  been  executed  on  the  spot,  pre- 
sent us  not  only  with  patterns  just  like  those 
on  the  gold  ornaments,  for  this  might  have 
been  expected,  but  also  with  the  same  kind 
of  human  figures  which  the  signets  bear. 
Kude  indeed  are  these  sculptured  men  on 


foot  and  in  chariots,  so  rude  that  we  are 
tempted  to  think  they  are  the  very  first  at- 
tempts in  that  line  of  a  people  used  np  to 
that  time  to  execute  only  patterns  and  ani- 
mals in  stone.  In  that  case  it  would  be  com- 
prehensible that  the  sculptors  should  copy 
as  best  they  might  the  only  representations 
of  the  human  form  known  to  them,  those 
cut  on  the  gems  and  gold  signets  of  the 
wealthy,  all  of  which  may  perhaps  have 
come  from  abroad.  Human  figures  of  na- 
tive device  do  indeed  appear  on  the 
pottery,  as  we  have  already  observed,  but 
these  are  only  painted,  and  to  pass  from 
painted  to  sculptured  figures,  however  sim- 
ple the  transition  may  appear  to  us,  is  in 
the  infancy  of  art  a  difficult  and  unusual 
operation. 

The  art  whiqh  was  contemporaneous  with 
the  Homeric  poems  was  neither  so  primitive 
and  barbarous  as  that  which  prevailed  at 
Mycenae  when  Dr.  Schliemann's  treasures 
were  wrought,  nor  so  advanced  as  that 
which  must  have  existed  at  Corinth  in  the 
days  of  the  children  of  Cypselus,  in  the  sev- 
enth century  before  our  era.  It  resembles 
in  some  respects  both  of  these,  and  forms  a 
link,  where  few  links  exist,  between  one  and 
the  other ;  but  we  hold,  and  we  trust  we 
shall  be  able  to  prove,  that  it  has  more  in 
common,  with  the  latter  than  with  the  ear- 
lier phase.  If,  indeed,  we  were  to  take 
Homer  au  pied  de  la  leiire^  and  treat  all  his 
de^scriptions  of  works  of  art  as  sober  and 
prosaic  accounts  of  objects  which  he  had 
seen  and  handled,  we  might  fancy  that  his 
art  was  more  advanced  than  any  of  the 
archaic  Greek  works  which  have  come  down 
to  us.  But  Homer  was  a  poet,  and  saw 
everything  through  the  sweet  haze  of  a  joy- 
ous imagination.  He  had  a  rare  faculty  for 
perceiving  beauty  in  the  commonplace. 
There  are  several  passages  in  the  *  Iliad ' 
and  *  Odyssey '  which  enable  us  to  prove 
this  to  demonstration.  It  is  as  a  much 
beautified  and  enlarged  copy  of  his  own 
time  and  of  the  chiefs  among  whom  he 
moved,  that  Homer  represents  the  times 
and  the  heroes  of  the  Trojan  war.  If  Hec- 
tor or  Ajax  casts  a  stone,  it  is  such  a  raasa 
as  two  men  of  the  poet's  own  day  could  not 
lift  Diomedes  in  one  day  wounds  and 
overthrows  two  of  the  immortal  gods.  The 
very  horses  of  Achilles  and  JBneas  are  of 
heavenly  breed,  and  far  surpass  in  all  quali- 
ties the  animals  of  more  degenerate  days. 
The  hall  of  MenelaUs  glitters  as  you  ap- 
proach it  with  light  like  that  of  the  sun  or 
the  moon.  A  hecatomb  of  cattle  is  a  usual 
sacrifice  for  an  Achaean  hero,  and  he  is  able 
to  produce  from  his  tent  talents  of  gold« 
vessels  of  silver,  and  tripods  in  unlimited 
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abundance.  Thus,  again,  when  the  poet 
has  to  describe  the  palace  of  Aloinoiks,  of 
the  wealthy  Pha^aciah  race,  he  runs  riot  and 
talks  of  dogs  of  gold  and  silver  and  torch- 
bearing  youths  of  pure  gold.  Even  the 
doors  are  of  the  same  metal,  ivhile  the 
door-posts  for  variety's  sake  are  of  silver. 
Of  course  we  know  that  among  the  early 
Greeks  the  precious  metals  were  not  thus 
common.  In  the  same  way,  when  Homer 
describes  a  work  of  art,  especially  when  he 
ascribes  the  making  of  it  to  a  god,  we  must 
not  for  a  mument  suppose  that  ho  had  seen 
anything  resembling  what  he  celebrates. 
We  can  only  conclude  that  he  had  seen 
something  which  CQabled  a  fervid  imngina- 
tion  to  conjure  up  that  which  is  described. 
If  the  poet  saw  a  dog  in  bronze,  he  would 
at  once  fill  hia  heroes'  halls  with  dogs  in 
gold.  If  he  had  seen  a  IS$hield  with  three 
or  four  simple  scenes  depicted  on  it,  he 
would  imagine  that  a  shield  made  by  He- 
pheestus  must  contain  a  score  of  complicated 
scenes.  Even  in  seeing,  bis  eyes  had  a  vivi- 
fying power,  of  which  a  modem  could 
scarcely  form  a  conception.  Thus  in  de- 
scribing a  buckle  or  fibula,  such  as  he  may 
have  seen,  bearing  the  subject  of  a  dog 
seizing  a  fawn,  he  says,  ^  All  wondered  at 
the  way  in  which  the  dog  gazed  at  the  fawn 
as  he  throttled  him,  and  the  fawn,  strug- 
gling to  escape,  quivered  in  every  limb.' 
Such  language  would  be  almost  too  vivid  in 
•describing  a  picture  by  Landseer,  and  when 
we  compare  it  with  the  most  expressive 
works  which  can  be  assigned  to  Homeric 
times,  it  may  well  appear  almost  absurd. 
But  in  all  this  Homer  was  neither  before 
nor  behind  his  contemporaries.  They  said 
of  the  mythical  Dsedalus  who  was  supposed 
to  have  been  the  first  to  separate  the  legs  of 
statues  and  to  indicate  the  pupils  of  the 
oycB,  that  Daedalus  made  statues  to  see  and 
to  walk ;  and  so  little  was  this  of  a  meta- 
phor to  them  aad  so  completely  did  they 
mean  what  they  said,  that  in  some  temples 
they  even  chained  the  DaBdalian  figures  of 
deities  by  the  leg  to  prevent  them  from 
running  away.  So  Homer  speaks  of  the 
golden  maids  of  Hephaestus  as  living  and 
moving :  and  on  the  same  principle,  when 
tripods  were  &et  on  easily-revolving  wheels. 
Homer  feigned  that  they  could  go  to  the 
agora  and  return  by  their  own  volition.  He 
-was  like  those  unspoiled  children,  to  whom 
a  four-roomed  cottage  is  a  palace,  and  a 
wooden  Dutch  doll  a  tine  lady. 

If  we  keep  this  consideration  m  mind, 
we  may  safely  examine  wherein  the  works 
of  art  described  by  Homer  resemble  those 
of  the  Phcenician  period,  and  wherein  rather 
the  more  primitive  productions  of  earlier 


times,  such  as  are  found  at  Mycenae.  The 
latter  part  of  this  task,  which  naturally 
comes  first  in  treatment,  m^y  be  lightly  dis- 
missed, if  not  altogether  passed  by,  for  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Dr.  Schliemann  vie  one  with 
the  other  in  finding  as  many  points  of  con- 
tact as  possible  between  the  newly  discov- 
ered treasures  and  the  Homeric  poems.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  some  of  their  com- 
parisons are  fanciful,  but  enough  are  sound 
to  make  it  clear  to  any  unprejudiced  en- 
quirer that  treasures  and  poems  have  some- 
thing in  common.  We  have  already  spo- 
ken of  the  most  important  point  of  resem- 
blance to  the  Homeric  world  found  afr  My- 
cenae, the  bronze-  (or  copper-)  clM  walls  of , 
the  treasuries.  The  sword  of  Agamemnon, 
as  Homer  describes  it,  must  have  much 
resembled  the  sword  found  at  Mycenae,  and 
in  both  cases  a  sword-belt  of  gold  was  used 
to  support  tRe  weapon.  The  practice  also 
of  adorning  objects  with  fiXoi  (whether 
we  translate  the  word  by  *  buttons'  or 
*  bosses ')  of  precious  metal,  must  in  either 
case  be  common  to  Mycenae  and  the  land  of 
Homer.  In  one  place  (p.  205)  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann has  well  shown  that  in  Homer*s  time 
the  custom  prevailed  of  affixing  the  lids  of 
boxes  by  means  of  wires  twisted  into  a  knot, 
which  was  the  custom  at  Mycenae  too.  Re- 
semblance in  details  are  far  more  plentiful 
than  general  resemblances.  Thus  the  AejSTy^ 
dvdefioeig  of  Homer  can  scarcely  have 
been  very  different  in  stylo  of  ornament 
from  the  cup  (p,  234),  which  has  around  it 
a  row  of  flowers  in  repousse  work.  And 
the  golden  goblet  of  p.  237  must  be  of  the 
same  sort  as  the  cup  of  Nestor  described  by 
Homer  and  so  celebrated  in  antiquity, 
which  had  on  each  handle  a  pair  of  doves 
and  two  bottoms  below.  The  doves  are 
paralleled  by  the  hawks  on  the  handles  of 
the  Mycenaean  vessel ;  and  Dr.  Schliemann 
seems  to  be  quite  right  when  ho  remarks 
that  the  two  bottoms  can  be  nothing  but  N, 
the  bottom  of  the  cup  and  the  bottom  of 
the  stand. 

Far  more  numerous  and  striking  arc  the 
resemblances  which  may  be  traced  bptween 
Homer's  description  of  works  of  art  and  the 
known  specimens  of  the  Asiatic  style, 
whether  in  metal  or  pottery.  Couches  in 
Homer  are  adorned  with  gold,  silver,  and 
ivory,  inlaid  in  the  wooden  substance.  In 
just  the  same  way  gold  and  ivory  were 
used  in  inlaying  the  chest  of  Cypsehis; 
but  in  the  Mycenaean  treasure  we  have 
no  instance  in  which  ivory  is  inlaid ;  in 
the  case  of  the  coffer  of  cedar  the  figures 
of  dogs  attached  to  its  surface  were 
entirely  of  wood.  Generally  it  is  observ- 
able how  much   Homer  speaks  of   ivory, 
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which  could  only  reach  Greece  from  a  Phoe^ 
nician  source,  and  which  is  found  in  extra- 
ordinary  quantities  amid  the  remains  of  the 
later  or  Asiatic  period,  but  which  scarcely 
figures  at  all  at  Mycente.  Iron  too,  by  no 
means  unfamiliar  to  Homer,  seems  to  jbave 
been  unknown  at  Mycenae.  In  Homer  the 
sword  of  Agamemnon  is  kept  in  a  silver 
sheath.  A  dagi^er  from  Pr»neste,  of  about 
the  seventh  century,  b.c,  has  such  a  sheath, 
with  a  repousse  pattern  of  Asiatic  type  ;  but 
the  sheaths  of  Mycense  were  of  wood.  A 
silver  crater  from  Camirus,  of  Asiatic  style, 
shows  traces  of  gilding  round  the  edge  and 
on  the  handles,  reminding  us  of  Homer's 
crater — 

upyvpso;  6i 
lanv  an-af,  XP^^V  ^  ^^^  ;^;ciAeo  KeKp&avrai — 

the  goldsmiths  of  Mycense  could  not  plate 
on  silver,  but  only  on  copper.  To  pass 
from  material  to  style,  scarceljr  any  words 
could  convey  more  exactly  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  Asiatic  style  of  art  than  those 
used  by  Homer  in  his  description  of  the 
sword-belt  of  Herakles  : — 

"iva  OeaxeXa  Ipya  rervKTo, 
hpKTOi  T*  ayporepoi  re  avec  ;fopojrot  re  Xhvret 
inffiivai  re  ji&x^  ^*  ^Svoi  r'  a\fdpoKTaoiai  re- 
words which  bring  up  before  us  vividly  a 
composition  of  perhaps  three  bands,  the 
upper  one  consisting  of  boars  and  bears,  the 
middle  of  combats  of  warriors,  the  lower  of 
a  procession  of  lions.  In  the  same  way  the 
celebrated  description  of  the  shield  of  Achil- 
les, though  such  a  work  of  art  could  not 
have  existed  for  many  centuries  after  Ho. 
mer,  is  clearly  inspired  by  the  contempla. 
tion  of  shields  of  Asiatic  style,  the  division 
of  the  field  into  tiers  or  bands  being  the 
radical  principle  of  arrangement ;  while  we 
obsenc  that  correspondence  of  scene  with 
scene,  and  that  balancing  of  figure  with  fig- 
ure, which  are  among  the  best  established 
characteristics  of  such  works  as  the  coffer 
of  Cypsehis  and  the  throne  at  Amyolse. 

In  the  shield  of  Achilles  we  notice  one 
peculiarity  which  seems  to  attach  to  an  Ori- 
ental source,  and  to  indicate  a  period  ear- 
lier than  that  in  which  the  Greeks  deveU 
oped  their  own  art  on  an  Oriental  basis.  In 
the  earliest  truly  Hellenic  works  of  art,  the 
representations  are  of  individuals,  cither  dei- 
ties, or  more  commonly  heroes.  Perseus, 
Bellerophon,  Herakles,  or  Theseus,  are  rep- 
resented in  action,  and  an  inscription  is  ap- 
pended beside  them  so  as  to  preclude  all 
mistake  on  the  matter.  It  may  be  partly 
due  to  the  necessary  absence  of  inscrip- 
tions; at  any  rate  it  is  a  fact,  that  the 
scenes  of  the  Homeric  shield  are  of  quite 
another  character,  representing,  not  special 


persons,  but  cities  at  peace  or  war,  bands  of 
dancers,  the  keeping  of  cattle,  and  similar 
ethical  or  general  subjects.  In  this  Homer 
is  nearer  than  any  Greek  artist  to  the  Assy- 
rian reliefs,  in  which  also  we  find  an  absence 
of  inscriptions,  as  well  as  scenes  which  are 
quite  typical  and  abstract  in  character. 
This  generality  is  also  a  marked  character- 
istic of  Phoenician  reliefs,  and  of  the  Etrus- 
can reliefs  which  are  copied  from  them. 
But  it  is  certainly  contrary  to  the  genius  of 
Greek  art,  which  was  no  sooner  weaned 
than  it  passed  from  the  abstract  and  ethical 
to  the  concrete  and  mythical.  Thus,  even 
in  Hesiod^s  description  of  the  shield  of 
Herakles,  a  work  of  almost  undisputed  an* 
tiquity,  and  which  is  in  many  respects  a 
copy  of  the  Homeric  prototype,  wu  have  a 
representation  of  'Perseus  pursued  by  the 
Gorgons  (a  favourite  subject  on  early  vases), 
of  Apollo  amid  the  Muses,  and  of  the  battle 
between  Centaurs  and  Lapithsd. 

The  conclusion  ^forced  upon  us  by  this 
comparison,  which  might,  if  space  permit- 
ted, be  worked  out  to  far  greater  length,  is 
that  the  poems  of  Homer  date  from  a  peri- 
od when  the  Asiatic  style  of  art  was  gradu- 
ally  supplanting  older  and  more  primitive 
styles,  but  before  the  latter  had  quite  disap- 
peared. Homer  evidently  thinks  that  the 
most  skilful  works  of  art  are  either  fash- 
ioned by  the  ^ods  or  confe  from  the  EasL 
In  the  twenty-third  book  of  the  *  Iliad,' 
Achilles  proposes,  as  a  prize  for  swiftness,  a 
silver  crater^  whiqfi,  says  the  poet,  surpassed 
in  beauty,  all  in  the  world,  for  it  was  made 
by  the  skilful  Sidonians,  and  brought  by 
Phoenician  traders  over  the  sea.  Among 
the  Greeks,  there  had  already  begun  that 
sense  of  the  inferiority  of  their  native  pro- 
ductions which  caused  them  to  take,  ia 
many  respects,  quite  a  fresh  start  in  the 
matter  of  art,  un^er  the  teaching  of  the 
strangers. 

It  would  be  most  desirable,  were  it  possi- 
ble, to  fix  the  date  of  the  introduction  of 
the  Ph OB nico- Asiatic  style  into  Greece  and 
Italy.  Such  a  date,  could  it  be  ascertained, 
would  be  a  starting-point  whence  we  could 
mount  upwards  to  tho  times  of  primitive 
Greek  art,  and  whence  we  could  trace  down* 
wards  the  gradual  formation  out  of  Asiatic 
elements  of  a  purely  Hellenic  style.  [Jn- 
fortunatcly  a  rude  approximation  is  all  that 
can  be  reached.  Of  the  Phoenician  bowls 
above-mentioned,  the  earliest  class  seems  to 
be  those  from  Nimroud.  It  is  stated  that 
these  were  found  in  such  close  juxtaposition 
with  sculptured  remains  of  the  reign  of  Sar- 
gon,  as  to  leave  small  doubt  that  they  were 
part  of  the  booty  collected  by  that  monarch 
in  the  course  of  his  victorious  expeditiona 
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to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterraiieau  Sea. 
Sargon  ruled  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth 
century  before  our  era.  The  bowls  from 
Cyprus  and  Italy  are  of  a  somewhat  later 
date.  With  regard  to  the  Italian  vessels  in 
particular,  Professor  Hclbig  maintains  that 
tliey  were  brought  from  Carthage,  a  city 
not  founded  bifore  the  eighth  century. 
Hiey  are  found  in  connection  with  Etrurian 
and  PbcBnician  inscriptions,  which  lire  as- 
signed on  grounds  of  pal»ography  to  the 
seventh  century,  and  with  Egyptian  vessels 
ascribed  by  Lepsius  to  the  period  of  the 
twenty-sixth  dynasty.  The  stylo  of  adorn- 
ment of  these  vases  is  largely  made  up  of 
Assyrian  elements,  and  the  Assyrian  arms 
and  influence  did  not  reach  Phoenicia  until 
the  twelfth  century  before  our  era.  Proba- 
bly, therefore,  the  Phoenico-Asiatic  style 
was  gradually  formed  about  the  tenth  aud 
ninth  centuries  before  our  era,  and  propa- 
gated by  Phcenicianr  commerce  during  the 
eighth  and  seventh  centuries  into  Italy  and 
Greece, 

That  the  pottery  of  the  Asiatic  style  was 
contemporary  with  the  metal-work  which 
followed  Phoenician  influence,  we  know 
from  the  evidence  of  the  necropolis  of 
Camirns.  It  is  also  asserted  that  vases  of 
this  class  were  found  at  Corfu,  in  the  tomb 
of  Menecrates,  which  can  scarcely  be  as- 
signed to  a  later  period  than  b.c.  560. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  draw  to- 
gether the  ends  of  tho  various  threads 
which  have  been  separately  woven,  and  to 
see  what  is  the  mos(  reasonable  theory  that 
can  be  formed  as  to  the  date  and  the  his- 
torical bearing  of  the  objects  discovered  by 
Dr.  Schliemann.  It  must  at  once  be  con- 
fessed that  for  an  exact  determination  of 
date  the  materials  are  wanting.  Neverthe- 
less, some  approximation  may  be  made. 
Certainly  they  must  be  assigned  to  a  period 
before  the  eighth  century  b.c,  because  in 
thera  there  is  no  trace  of  the  style  of  art 
properly  called  Asiatic  They  must  even 
precede  that  century  by  som^  ages*  For 
both  at  Spata  in  Attica,  and  at  lalysus  in 
Rhodes,  treasures  have  been  found  which 
also  precede  the  introduction  of  the  Asiatic 
style,  and  yet  which  are  of  an  unquestion- 
ably later  date  than  the  treasures  of  Mycense. 
For  tho  transition  from  the  style  of  MyceneB 
to  the  style  of  Spata,  and  from  the  style  of 
Spata  to  the  Grseco-Asiatio  art  of  sepul- 
chres like  those  of  Camirus  in  Rhodes,  we 
must  allow  at  least  two  centuries.  Or,  to 
take  another  view,  for  the  transition  from 
the  art  of  Mycense  to  that  of  Homer,  and 
then  for  the  passing  out  of  use  of  many  of 
the  peculiarities  of  Homeric  art  before  we 
reaen  the  earliest  tnily   Hellenic   produc- 


tions, we  must  allow  two  or  three  centuries. 
Placing  Homer  somewhere  about  the  ninth 
century,  we  may  be  fairly  sure  that  the 
graves  of  Mycense  were  not  dug  and  filled 
before  the  eleventh.  We  would  venture  to 
fix  the  year  1000  before  our  era  as  about 
the  lowest  time  to  which,  with  arch»ologi- 
cal  propriety,  we  may  bring  our  objects 
down.  The  upward  limit  cannot  be  flxod 
so  easily  or  so  closely  as  the  lower.  But 
certainly  the  Mycensean  treasures  are  of  a 
decidedly  later  date  than  those  of  Troy. 
To  the  latter,  M.  Francois  Lcnormant  has 
laboured  hard  to  assign  an  epoch  ;  and  that 
on  which  he  has  fixed,  the  fifteenth  or  four- 
teenth century,  seems  to  be  well  selected. 
He  tries  to  show  that  the  spread  of  the  Phoe- 
nician settlements  and  of  Phoenician  trade 
in  the  Mediterranean  did  not  take  place  be- 
fore the  fourteenth  century,  after  the  great 
emigrations  and  re-eettlenjents  of  the  peoples 
of  the  Mediterranean,  of  which  we  find 
traces  on  the  Egyptian  monuments.  The 
Trojan  treasures,  as  not  showing  traces  of 
Phoenician  influence,  he  would  place  before 
that  epoch  ;  the  Mycensean  treasures,  being 
full  of  traces  of  the  beginning  of  such  influ- 
ence, must  be  ascribed  to  a  later  time.  The 
fourteenth  century  seems  therefore  on  arch- 
aeological grounds  to  be  about  the  most 
ancient,  and  tho  eleventh  about  the  most 
recent  period  to  which  we  may  fairly  assign 
the  newly,  found  hoard. 

The  historical  evidence  falls  in  with  and 
confirms  the  archaeological.  According  to 
tradition,  Mycense  was  only  built  some  five 
or  six  generations  before  the  Trojan  war. 
Its  wealthy  Phrygian  kings  began  to  reign 
two  or  three  generations  later,  that  is  to 
say,  according  to  the  received  chronology, 
about  1250  years  before  our  era.  And 
with  the  Dorian  conquest,  at  the  end  of  tho 
twelfth  century,  the  political  importance 
and  the  preponderating  wealth  of  Mycenfle 
came  to  an  end.  And  it  is  certain  that 
none  but  kings,  and  those  wealthy  kings, 
could  have  left  so  rich  a  treasure  as  has  been 
found.  Nay,  further,  those  kings  cannot 
have  been  Hellenic  in  origin,  Greece  being 
almost  destitute  of  the  precious  metals.  It 
seems,  then,  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclu- 
sion, that  what  has  been  dug  up  is  the  re- 
mains and  the  treasures  either  of  the  Per- 
seid,  or  more  probably  of  the  Pelopid  kings 
of  Mycenae. 

Nevertheless,  looking  at  the  facts  of  the 
case  with  dispassionate  eyes,  we  may  see 
that  the  evidence  is  not  conclusive  that  the 
renains  are  those  of  Agamemnon  and  his 
cohjpanions.  It  is  true  that  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias  the  spot  where  Dr.  Schliemann 
dug  was  pointed  out  by  tradition  as  that 
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where  Agamemnon  and  his  friends  were 
laid.  But  to  a  tradition  of  this  sort,  linger- 
ing so  long  after  the  event,  we  can  attach 
but  little  value.  Pausanias  is  so  indifferent 
a  witness  as  to  things  which  he  must  have* 
seen  with  his  own  eyes,  that  we  are  in  no 
way  bound  to  believe  him  as  to  events 
which  took  place  a  thousand  years  before 
he  was  born  ;  provided,  that  is  to  say,  they 
ever  took  place  at  all.  We  cannot,  more- 
over, by  any  ingenuity  make  the  numbers 
of  people  in  the  various  graves  ^ree  with 
the  words  of  ^the  traveller.  But,  without 
undue  reliance  upon  Pausanias,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone has  evolved  a  theory  of  great  acuto- 
ness,  which  professes  to  account  for  all  the 
strange  circumstances  of  the  discovery,  for 
the  hasty  interment,  the  half-burned  bodies, 
the  lavish  heapin;]r  of  gold  ornaments  around. 
He  suggests  that  the  bodies  may  really  be 
those  of  Agamemnon^  and  his  companions, 
and  the  method  of  interment  [may  be  ac- 
counted for  as  follows.  Perhaps  the  usurp- 
ing assassins  allowed  [their  victims  the  hon- 
our of  a  burial  in  the  agora,  and  dug  the 
graves 'wide  and  deep,  but  conducted  the 
actual  burial  with  haste — almost  with  inde- 
cency. Perhaps  Orestes,  when  ho  came  to 
the  throne,  desiring  to  make  what  amends 
he  could,  opened  the  tombs  and  had  the 
bodies  roughly  burned,  covering  them  with 
ornaments  of  gold,  partly  '  to  replace  in  the 
wasted  bodies  the  seemliness  and  majesty 
of  nature,  and  to  shelter  its  dilapidation.' 
Perhaps  filial  piety  dictated  the  lavish  de- 
posit of  arms  and  valuables,  and  the  erec- 
tion of  sculptured  tombstones  on  the  spot. 

We  may  say  at  once  of  this  conjectural 
explanation,  offered  by  Mr.  Gladstone  with 
considerable  diffidence,  that  it  accounts  per- 
fectly for  much  that  is  strangest  in  the 
tombs  of  Mycenae,  and  it  is  not  open  to 
many  serious  objections.  There  is  certainly 
among  most  scholars  a  strong  tendency  to 
doubt  or  deny  the  truth  of  the  Trojan 
legends  to  history.  But  we  must  not  let 
scepticism  carry  us  too  far.  All  that  Mr. 
Gladstone's  theory  assumes  is  the  truth  of 
the  legend  that  a  great  King  of  Mycense, 
returning  from  an  expedition  in  the  Troad, 
was  murdered  by  his  wife  and  her  para- 
mour, buried  in  the  city,  and  afterwards 
avenged  by  his  son  on  the  murderers.  The 
name  of  this  King  may  or  may  not  have 
been  Agamemnon.  In  any  case  this  Aga- 
memnon of  tradition  and  legend  is  not  the 
Agamemnon  of  Homer,  but  related  to  him 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Charles  the  Great  of 
history  was  related  to  the  Charlemagne  of 
romance.  It  is  all  but  certain  that  Homer 
fiang  at  least  two  centuries  after  the  graven 
were  dug  at  Mycenae,  and  two  centuries  be- 


fore the  use  of  writing,  would  separate  a  hero 
from  his  poet  more  effectually  than  six  in 
our  days.  We  find,  then,  in  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's suggestion  neither  extravagance  nor 
an  excess  of  credulity. 

At  the  same  time  we  would  venture,  for 
the  sake  of  the  sceptics,  to  place  by  the 
side  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  theory  another, 
which  seems  to  us  of  equal  plausibility,  and 
somewhat  less  startling.  Either  one  or  the 
other  may  be  established  or. refuted  in  the 
course  of  the  further  excavations  proposed 
at  Mycenae.  It  is  not  impossible  that, 
either  when  the  Dorians  invaded  Argoiis, 
or  on  some  other  occasion  when  the  city  was 
in  danger,  the  people  of  Mycenas  may  have 
been  stricken  with  fear  on  account  of  the 
persons  of  their  kings  and  heroes  buried  in 
the  underground  bnildings  called  treasuries, 
and  on  account  of  the  wealth  of  gold  buried 
with  them.  So  they  may  have  removed 
bodies  and  treasures  alike  to  a  spot  within 
the  walls  of  the  acropolis,  thinking  that  at 
least  within  those  mighty  walls  safety  would 
be  found.  They  may  have  formed  an  en- 
closure and  dug  deep  into  the  rock,  and  at 
the  bottom  of  the  tombs  have  hastily  erect- 
ed rude  pyres  whereon  to  bum  the  bodies 
of  their  heroes.  This  burning  may  have 
been  dictat'Cd  by  the  altered  custom  which 
then  prevailed  as  to  the  rites  of  burial.  Or 
perhaps  it  may  have  been  intended  to  re- 
move the  corpses  yet  more  securely  out  of 
the  reach  of  enemies.  After  the  funereai 
fire,  they  may  have  heaped  in  the  gnme 
all  the  treasures  which  had  before  surround- 
ed their  dead.  In  after  days  they  may  have 
formed  an  agora  round  the  spot,  and  have 
erected  tombstones  over  the  various  graves. 
This  hypothesis  would  account  for  many 
circumstances.  It  would  explain  the  ,  dis- 
mantled and  empty  condition  of  the  under- 
ground treasuries.  That  these  have  not 
been  entered  and  pillaged  within  historical 
times  is  certain,  for  Dr.  Schiieraann  found 
the  dromos  or  entrance  to  the  one  which  he 
searched  full  of  archaic  pottery,  and  the 
earth  there  quite  undisturbed.  Yet  the 
treasury  itself  was  empty.  It  would  account 
for  the  number  of  the  bodies  buried  at  one 
time  and  the  mass  of  wealth  which  lay 
about  them.  It  is  indeed  open  to  one  ob^ 
jection,  that  the  bodies  of  the  kings  would, 
unless  embalmed,  have  passed  in  the  course 
of  a  century  or  two  into  such  a  condition 
as  would  prevent  their  being  removed  to  a 
new  tomb.  We  would,  however,  suggest 
that  some  circumstances  seem  to  point  to  a 
certain  decay  in  the  bodies  before  they  were 
buried  in  the  agora.  This  is  suggested  by 
their  cramped  position,  and  the  fact  care- 
fully noted  by  Dr.  Schlicmann  (p^  2M), 
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that  in  the  case  of  a  male  body  the  golden 
shoulder-belt  *  was  not  in  its  place,  for  it 
now  lay  across  tho  loins  of  the  body,  and 
extended  in  a  straight  line  far  to  the  right 
of  it.'  It  is  further  exceedingly  likely  that 
the  early  Mycenseans  partly  embalmed  the 
bodies  of  their  dead  princes.  The  gold 
masks  on  their  faces  remind  us  in  a  strik- 
ing manner  of  the  gilded  faces  of  the  Egyp- 
tian mummies,  and  suggest  that  among  other 
Egyptian  customs,  which  penetrated  into 
Greece  at  an  early  epoch,  the  dressing  of 
the  dead  with  spices  may  have  held  a  place. 
This  theory  is  the  only  alternative  to  Mr. 
'  Gladstone's  which  we  have  been  able  with 
all  reflection  to  discover,  and  we  are  content 
to  leave  our  explanation  apd  his  side  by 
aide,  without  finally  declaring  ourselves  in 
favour  of  either. 

So  far  of  the  matter  of  Dr.  Schlicmann's 
book ;  the  manner  we  must  dismiss  shortly. 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  arch»ologi- 
oally  regarded,  Dr.  Schliemann^s  book  is  of 
very  great  value.  We  would  take,  as  Eng- 
lish men  of  science  generally  take,  a  more 
generous  view  of  his  career  and  achieve- 
ments tlian  has  been  the  case  in  Germany, 
which  has  hitherto  rather  played  the  part 
of  step.mother  than  of  mother,  treating 
him  as  prophets  are  proverbially  treated  in 
their  own  country.  In  the  light  of  discov- 
eries such  as  his  one  can  afford  to  overlook 
little  deficiencies  in  scholarship,  and  an 
over-affection  for  certain  views  which  some- 
what disfigure  the  volume  before  us.  There 
is  one  quality  which  is  allowed  to  cover  a 
multitude  of  sins — love.  And  if  love  cov- 
ers many  faults,  it  surely  will  cover  most 
effectually  those  which  arise  from  its  own 
excess.  It  is,  in  fact,  from  an  excess  of  zeal 
for  the  writings  and  genius  of  Homer,  and 
a  too  literal  veneration  for  his  every  word, 
that  most  of  Dr.  Schliemann's  faults  ^take 
their  rise.  If  we  indicate  a  few  of  them  it 
is  not  from  any  wish  to  carp  or  depreciate, 
but  in  order  to  set  the  reader  on  bis  guard 
against  a  too  indiscriminate  reliance  on  the 
judgment  of  our  author. 

Iho  head  and  front  of  his  offending  is 
that  to  him  nothing  of  all  he  las  found  at 
Mycenae  is  common  or  unmeaning.  So  far  is 
he  from  the  cynicism  which  takes  no  inter- 
nist in  anything,  that  he  finds  the  interesting 
and  the  beautiful  where  ordinary  eyes  see 
only  the  commonplace  and  the  ugly.  Thus 
in  describing  the  ring,,  of  the  greatest  arch- 
ffiological  interest,  but  of  uncouth  Oriental 
work,  which  he  figures  on  page  354,  he 
(peaks  of  the  noble  Grecian  features  of  one 
of  the  women  represented  on  it,  and  of 
masks  or  visors  which  he  supposes  two  of 
the  others  to  be  wearing,  when  it  is  quite 
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clear  from  the  general  style  of  execution^ 
that  the  artist  had  only  just  sufficient  skill 
to  represent  a  face — small  details,  such  as 
the  contour  of  features,  being  quite  beyond 
ihis  grasp.  The  said  artist  gets  far  more 
than  is  his  due  in  the  concluding  words 
with  which  Dr.  Schliemann  dismisses  bin), 
*  This  ring  must  have  been  seBn  by  Homer  be- 
fore he  described  all  the  wonders  which 
Hephaestus  wrought  on  the  shield  of  Ach- 
illes.' In  another  place,  speaking  of  the 
very  sorry  stag  of  another  signet,  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann says  that  *  it  se^ms  to  turn  its  head 
back  full  of  anguish,'  a  phrase  >vhich  calls 
to  mind  what  Homer  says  of  a  representa- 
tion probably  very  similar.*  Is  it  this  too 
ardent  imagination  which  caused  the  author 
to  discover  at  Troy  the  physiognomy  of  an 
owl  in  tho  primitive  representations  of  a 
woman  ? 

This  source  of  delusion  is  naturally  more 
fruitful  still  when  the  writer  is  mounted  on 
a  favourite  hobby.  And  of  all  his  hobbies, 
probably  that  about  "Hp^  jBocim:  bears  him 
furthest  afield.  Probably  no  moderate  and 
well-instructed  archaeologist  would  Venture 
to  deny  that  Hera  was  in  many  places  iden- 
tified with  the  moon-goddess,  and  so  with 
the  symbolical  cows  and  bulls  which  have 
been  from  the  remotest  antiquity  associated 
with  the  moon-goddess  and  her  worship. 
And  considering  the  two  facts,  first,  that 
Isis  and  Athor  were  in  Egypt  represented 
as  women  with  cow-heads,  and  second,  that 
we  find  at  Mycenae  constant  and  undeniable 
traces  of  Egyptian  inQuence,  It  would  be 
most  rash  to  say  that  the  deity  called  in  the 
Homeric  and  historical  ages  Herd  at  Argos, 
may  not  have  been  in  very  early  times  wor- 
shipped in  bovine  and  semi-bovine  shape. 
Indeed,  there  are  many  indications  that  this 
was  the  case,  indications  which,  were  this  a. 
strictly  archaeological  treatise,  we  would 
produce  at  length.  But  all  this  may  be 
granted  without  our  being  compelled  to  sec 
cow-worship  everywhere,  and  cow-idols  in 
every  rude  terra-cotta  image.  Of  the  terra- 
cotta  animals  figured  at  pages  74,  106,  jand 
elsewhere,  Dr.  Schliemann  admits  that  the 
greater  part  are  horses,  some  are  rams  and 
other  animals.  In  the  excavations  at  Cyprus 
multitudes  of  horses,  cows,  chariots,  and# 
other  objects  rudely  formed  in  terra-cotta, 
are  constantly  found.  They  may  have  been 
children's  toys,  or  they  niay  have  had  some 
sepulchral  meaning.  Terra-cotta  vases 
adorned  with  cow-heads  are  also  found  in 
Cyprus.  And  it  is  still  more  unfair  to 
make  of  tho  poor  half-fiedged  arms  of  the 
rude  terra-cottf  ligures  of  women,  the  horns 
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of  cows.  Does.  Dr.  Schlicmann  sapposo 
that  at  Mycen©  there  was  a  race  of  cows 
whose  horns  grew  beneath  their  shonlders? 
We  have  not  the  slightest  doabt  that  had 
Dr.  Schliemann  found  these  same  figures  at 
Troy,  the  horns  would  have  become  wings, 
and  the  figures  would  have  been  supposed 
to  represent  the  owl-goddess.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  human  figures  in  terra-cotta  of  just 
the  same  shape  were  found  at  lalysus  in 
Rhodes,  and  elsewhere,  and  were  no  doubt, 
a]b  the  time  of  their  fabrication,  supposed  to 
bfe  quite  passable  imitations  of  women.  It 
Is  evidently  with  great  regret  that  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann confesses  the  animal  on  page  257  to 
be  a  stag  rather  than  a  cow. 

As  a  misleading  force,  next  to  *  Iler^ 
boopis '  ranks,  with  the  author,  the  desire 
of  connecting  Mycen»  with  Troy.  Of  the 
Trojan  antiquities  we  have  said  nothing,  be- 
cause it  IS  evident  to  an  archaeological  eye 
that  they  belong  to  a  period  far  more  re- 
mote than  those  of  MyceMse,  and  enter  into 
quite  another  category.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in- 
deed, makes  an  effort  in  the  *  introduction  ' 
to  account  for  the  areat  differences  between 
the  Trojan  and  Mycenaan  hoards,  by  suppos- 
ing that  when  the  objects  were  buried  Trdy 
was  reduced  to  penury,  while  Mycenae  was 
in  full  glory.  But  this  statement  is  quite 
misleading.'  We  do  not  say  that  the  Tro- 
jan antiquities  are  of  a  different  date  from 
those  of  Mycenae  because  they  are  fewer  in 
number,  and,  poorer  in  material.  The  dif- 
ference is  not  one  of  degree  but  of  kind. 
Comparing  article  by  article  which  has  been 
found  on  the  two  sites,  wo  discern  a  com- 
plete difference  in  style,  in  workmanship, 
atid  in  civilisation,  which  compels  us  to  as- 
sume quite  a  different  period  of  time,  and 
an  absence  of  relations  between  the  two 
cities.  Dr.  Schliemann  is  so  determined  to 
find  Trojan  symbols  at  Mycenae  that  he 
turns  into  Trojan  idols  the  very  unmistaka- 
ble heads  of  lions  on  the  signeta  engraved 
on  pages  354  and  360,  which  heads,  alternat- 
ing with  those  Of  oxen  in  the  last  case,  have 
quitd  as  much  right  as  the  latter  to  be  con- 
sidered aa  religious  symboU.  '  Indeed,  from 
the  remotest  antiquity,  both  in  Egypt  and 
the  East,  the  lion  ha^  been  the  symbol  of 
'the  sun  and  the  bull  or  the  cow  of  the 
moon.  Everywhere  in  monuments  deriving 
from  the  East  we  find  Hon  and  bull,  apart 
or  together,  as  religious  emblems.  When 
Dr.  Schliemann  sees  everywhere  moon-wor- 
ship and  overlooks  the  evidence  of  contem- 
porary sun-worship,  though  even  in  later 
Argos  Apollo  was  held  in  as  much  honour 
9A  Hera,  he  is  clearly  misled,  because  he  is 
too  much  homo  uniua  libri,  and  despises 
other  authority  in '  comparison  with  Homer. 


But  we  have  done  with  fault-finding. 
When  an  explorer  has  by  patience  and  faith 
won  treasures  for  science  from  the  graves  of 
past  generations  he  has  done  the  essential' 
part  of  his  work.  When,  in  addition,  he 
gives  a  careful  and  accurate  account  of  the 
circumstances  of  finding,  he  has  amply  dis- 
charged his  duty,  and  we  cannot  fairly  ex- 
pect from  him  an  exact  appreciation  of  the 
value  and  bearing  of  his  own  discovery.  To 
possess  the  indomitable  energy  and  patience 
of  the  discoverer,  and  to  be  at  the  same 
time  an  accomplished  archaeologist  and 
scholar,  is  not  for  every  one.  Such  a  copa- 
bination  exists  in  but  one  Englishman  of 
our  generation,  the  discoverer  of  the  Mauso- 
leum. But,  although  Dr.  Schliemann  can 
scarcely  claim  a  union  of  virtues  so  rare,  he 
has,  we  repeat,  produced  a  work  archaeologi- 
cally  valuable  as  a  contribution  to  the  his- 
tory of  art,  and  as  a  record  of  the  circum- 
stances of  his  own  discovery,  quite  invalua- 
ble. He  has,  in  fact,  laid  the  whole  learned 
world  under  the  deepest  obligations,  and 
we  must  express  our  regret  that  there  are 
some  scholars  who  seem  to  have  taken  pleas- 
ure in  carping  at  Dr.  Schliemann's  mistakes, 
and  who  have  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
pre-eminent  services  which  he  has  rendered 
to  all  genuine  lovers  of  ancient  literature 
and  art. 


Art.  IV. — Thirty  •eighth  Anntial  Report  of 
the  Registrar-General  of  Births^  JDeaths^ 
and  Marriages  in  England.  Presented 
in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  com- 
mand of  Her  Majesty.     London,  1877. 

1.  Annual  Summary  of  Births^  Deaths^ 
and  Causes  of  Death  in  London  and  other 
large   Cities^  1875.      Published  by 'the 

»  Authority  of  the  Registrar-General  of 
Births,'  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  Eng- 
land.    London,  1876. 

3.  Supplement  to  (he  Thirty-fifth  Annual- 
Report  of  the  Registrar-  General  of  JSirths^ 
Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  England.  Pre- 
sented in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  by 
command  of  Her  Majesty.  London,  1876. 

The  Annual  Report  issued  by  the  Registrar- 
General"  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in' 
England  is  one  of  the  many  works  per- 
formed by  official  hands  of  which  compara- 
tively little  account  is  taken.  Yet  the  vol- 
ume always  contains  much  that  is  valuable, 
and  often  much  that  is  really  interesting. 
But  the  form  in  which  it  appears,  the  long 
tables  of  figures,  the  innumerable  columna 
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<5arefolly  headed  with  their  separate  sob^ 
jects,  the  immenso  mass  of  details,  all  are 
safficient   to   turn   aside    the   mere   casual 
reader.     And  yet  it  is  in  the  fact  of  this 
immense  mass  of  details,    combined  with 
their  skilful,  their  scientific   arrangement, 
that  the  interest  of  the  volume  lies.     The 
rise,  maintenance,  and  progression  of  each 
generation    of    our    fellow-countrymen     is 
chronicled  here,  or  rather,  as  each  genera- 
tion is  connected  by  countless  links  of  liv- 
ing interest  both  with  that"  which  precedes 
it  and  that  which  treads  on  its  heels,  we 
can  never  single  out  in  fact,  as  we  fancy  we 
can  in  imagination,  any  one  generation  from 
its  fellows,  and  we  have  laid  before  us  here 
the  gradual  development  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation.     The  volume   contains,  so   far  as 
many  points  of  material  welfare  are  con- 
cerned, a  history  of  the  maintenance  and 
progress  of  the  English  nation.     The  count- 
less incidents  which  affect  the  welfare  of 
the  people,  the  births,  the  marriageSj  the 
deaths,  the  illnesses,  the  migrations,  the  ad- 
versity, the  prosperity,  are  all  reflected  in 
these  pages;    marked,  not  indeed  in  any 
startling  story,  or  with  any  striking  connec- 
tion of  incidents,  but  by  the  slow  and  regu- 
lar aggregation  of  details ;  the  whole  form- 
ing a  history  almost  perfect  in  itself,  con- 
structed on  the  principle  of   allowing  the 
facts  to  state  themselves,  preserving  them 
strictly,  truthfully,  and  completely.     Sepa- 
rated from  each  other,  these  facts  would  bo 
valueless,  and  generally  devoid  of  interest. 
Collected    and    compacted  together,   they 
preserve  a  record  of  what  has  occurred,  of 
the  higher  value  from  the  fact  that  it  gives 
a  most  honest  transcript  of  what  has  been. 
It  may  be  compared  to  one  of  those  strange 
preservations  of  the  past  which  have  i>een 
found  in  excavating  the  relics  of  Pompeii, 
where  the  ashes  accompanying  the  outburst 
of  the  volcanic  forces  which  destroyed  that 
doomed  city   have   formed   a  covering  so 
complete  for  those  who  were  overwhelmed 
in  the  catastrophe,  that  the  shape  of  every 
limb  of  the  sufferer,  of  every  fold  of  the 
garment,  has  been  retained.     Modern  inves- 
tigation pours  a  liquid  and  plastic  material 
into  the  mould  thus  created,  and  is  startled 
by  recovering  the  almost  life-like  image  of 
the  once  brilliant  maiden  or  the  stalwart 
soldier  who  succumbed,  ages  since,  before 
the   terrible   storm    which   preserved  their 
forms,  as  it  fixed  them,  in  death. 

Almost  as  complete,  almost  as  minute,  is 
the  record  of  the  past  preserved  by  the  reg- 
istration of  facts  collected  by  the  care  of 
the  Registrar-General.  The  chapter  in  the 
Supplement  to  the  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Re- 
port, which  narrates  the  '  March  of  an  Eng- 


lish Generation  through  Life,'  gives  a  pic- 
tore,  vivid  by  its  lively  representation,  of 
the  various  illnesses  and  accidents  which 
befall  the  average  inhabitant  of  our  island. 
It  commences  by  singling  out,  in  imagina- 
tion, a  million  children  from  the  moment  of 
birth.  Of  these,  some  are  bom  feeble,  some 
are  early  attacked  by  disease,  their  frail  and 
immature  forms  are  surrounded .  by  many 
perils;  it  will  be  found  that  more  than  a 
fourth  part  of  the  whole  number,  taking 
England  all  over,  will  have  been  removed 
by  death  before  they  reach  the  ago  of  five 
years.  Most  of  the  survivors  have  been  at- 
tacked by  some  sort  of  disease,  or  by  more 
diseases  than  one.  Yet  increasing  strength 
enables  them  to  withstand  better  the  ont 
slaughts  of  illness,  and  less  than  a  seventh 
part  of  the  number  of  deaths  recorded  in 
the  first  period  of  five  years  is  enumerated 
in  the  second.  The  deaths  between  the 
ages  of  ten  and  fifteen  are  fewer  than  at 
any  other  time  of  life.  It  is  as  if  the  de- 
stroying ariget  looked  compassionately  for  a 
few  moments,  on  the  weakened  numbers  of 
that  mighty  host,  from  which  he  had  al- 
ready exacted  so  heavy  a  tribute.  At  thtj- 
age  from  fifteen  to  twenty  the  mortality  -in- 
creases i^ain,  especially  among  women ;  as 
consumption  and  childbirth,  for  a  greater 
proportional  number  of  deaths  occur  among 
those  who  marry  at  a  very  early  age — alas  I 
that  the  fair  brides  wedded  in  tho  first  sweet 
bloom  of  youth  should  have  to  suffer  thus 
— make  severe  havoc  in  their  ranks.  At  thi* 
age  the  more  dangerous  occupations  of  men 
over  those  of  women  begin  to  show  their 
infiuence,  and  fully  eight  times  as  many 
men  as  women  die  violent  ieatlis.  The 
number  of  deaths  from  violent  causes  in- 
creases in  the  next  five  years — from  twenty 
to  twenty-five — while,  during  it,  nearly  half 
the  mortality  is  fro  '^.  consumption.  From 
this  point  onward^*  the  progress  of  the 
career  of  the  "emaiLder  is  only  chronicled 
by  the  Registrar  at  intervals  of  ten  years. 
In  the  period  from  twe^ty-fiv^  to  thirty-five 
consumption  is  agaie  the  most  fatal  disease ; 
most  of  those  who  aic  have  already  settled 
into  their  several  avocations,  and  are  fathers 
and  husbands,  mothers  and  wives.  ±{ence 
the  deaths  which  occur  leave  more  sorrow 
and  trouble  behind  them  than  those  which 
take  place  at  an  earlier  age.  Between  thir- 
ty-five and  forty-five  the  same  conditions 
continue  in  the  main.  The  new  generation, 
which  is  in  time  to  succeed  the  one  whose 
fate  has  been  the  object  of  inquiry,  has  now 
been  bom.  Wo  must  not,  however,  pause 
to  contemplate  their  career,  but  must  fix 
our  attention  on  the  further  progress  of  the 
rapidly-thinning  ranks  whose  onward  march 
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we  have  been  mentally  accompany iDg.  The 
deaths  by  consumption  siill  predominate  ; 
but  the  strain  of  time  on  the  structure  of 
the  body  has  also  been  great  at  this  age, 
and  many  succumb  to  diseases  of  the  prin- 
cipal organs.  The  violent  deaths  at  this 
age  continue  at  much  the  same  quota  as  at 
the  period  when  men  first  begin  to  enter 
active  life.  The  period  from  forty-five  to 
fifty-five  is  justly  marked  as  being  '  nel  mezzo 
del  cammin  di  nostra  vita/  for  the  million 
which  was  surveyed  in  imagination  at  the 
outset  has  now  dwindled  down  to  half  that 
number.  The  number  of  deaths  at  this  age 
is  considerably  greater  than  in  the  preced- 
ing decade.  Consumption  is  still  very  de- 
structive, and  diseases  of  the  brain  and  dis- 
eases of  the  heart  show,  by  the  number  of 
their  victims,  the  effect  of  the  continued 
strain  of  wear  and  tear.  *  To  the  age  of 
fifty-five,'  of  the  million  singled  out  in  im- 
agination, to  quote  from  6r.  Farr,  from 
whose  remarks  the  foregoing  observations 
have  been  condensed,  '  near  the  middle  of 
the  possible  lifetime  of  humanity  in  its  pres- 
ent state,  421,115  attain,  and  from  this 
•point  of  time  it  is  possible  to  look  ahead, 
and  discover  the  particular  rocks,  foes,  col- 
lisions, tempests  to  be  encountered,  to  be 
dreaded,  or  to  be  weathered  by  the  fleet  on 
its  way  to  the  utmost  butt  of  existence,  and 
very  seamark  of  its  journey's  end.' 

One  thing  to  remark  is,  that  the  rate,  the 
degree  of  danger,  which  has  hitherto  in- 
creased slowly,  now  increases  at  so.  much 
faster  a  pace  that,  although  the  number  of 
lives  grows  less,  the  number  of  deaths  in- 
creases in  every  one  of  the  next  twenty 
years,  and  is  afterwards  sustained  for  ten 
years  longer,  until  at  last,  in  the  distance, 
all  sink  into  the  elements  from  which  they 
came. 

Of  the  100  women  living  of  the  age  of 
Hfty-five  and  upwards,  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  eleven  are  spinsters,  forty-three  wid- 
ows, and  forty-six  wives ;  of  100  men  nine 
are  bachelors,  twenty-four  widowers,  and 
sixtv. seven  husbands.* 

To  continue  the  chronicle.  At  the  age 
■of  fifty-three  the  number  of  men  and  women 
surviving  becomes  equal ;  but  from  fifty-five 
and  onward  the  women  exceed  the  men  in 
•number.  Between  fifty -five  and  sixty-five 
the  diseases  of  the  lungs,  heart,  and  brain 
are  very  fatal  to  life.  Among  the  men  vio- 
Jent  deaths  are  about  as  common  as  at  the 
•earlier  stages.  But  it  is  a  sad  thing  to  con- 
template that  suicides  are  more  numerous, 
the  greater  number  of  deaths  from  that 
. 1 \ 

*  •  Supplement  to  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Uegistrar-Qenera]/  p.  xxxii. 


cause,  in  proportion,  occuiring  at  this  ago. 
That  the  cares  and  troubles  of  life  increase, 
while  vigour  and  energy  decline,  probably 
accounts  for  this  melancnoly  fact.  Between 
sixty-five  and  seventy -five  the  deaths  arc 
more  numerous  than  in  the  ten  year:s  previ- 
ous. By  this  time  the  majority  of  the 
grandchildren  of  the  generation  under  con- 
sideration have  been  born,  sixty-seven  being 
about  the  average  age  of  grand-paternity. 
A  second  great  landmark  in  the  life  of  the 
generation  is  thus  passed.  The  age  of  sev- 
enty-two is  that  when  the  greater  number 
of  men,  die.  From  seventy-five  to  eighty- 
five  the  influence  of  weather  upon  health 
becomes  more  marked.  One  would  hardly 
expect  to  find  that,  on  an  average,  out  of 
every  million  born,  161,124  reach  the  age 
of  seventy-five.  But  by  eighty^five  this 
number  has  dwindled  to  38,565,  of  whom 
Dr.  Farr  calculates  that  only  about  220  reach 
the  age  of  100. 

Interesting  as  this  chronicle  is,  recalling 
as  it  does  to  the  mind  the  beautiful  story 
of  the  *  Vision  of  Mirza,'  it  is  impossilbe  to 
read  it,  any  more  than  it  is  possible  to  read 
that  charming  allegory,  without  a  feeling  of 
melancholy.  One  cannot  help  reflecting  on 
the  regrets  which  must  accompany  each 
departure  from  life — the  hopes  unaccom- 
plished, the  vigour  prematurely  cut  short, 
the  families  dispersed,  the  histories  of  pain 
and  sorrow  condensed  into  one  brief  line  of 
the  general  statement.  One  cannot  help 
thinking  of  the  continuous  and  constantly 
recurring  labours  of  the  father  of  the  fami- 
ly, the  life-long  exertions,  the  struggles  to 
make  or  to  maintain  his  position ;  of 
the  labours,  less  seen  but  none  the  less 
arduous,  of  the  mother,  holding  the  honse- 
hol<i  together  with  the  bond  of  affection 
which  makes  the  *  house,*  the  *  home.* 

'Und  ftiget  zum  Guten  den  Glanz  und  den 
Schimmer, 
Und  rahet  niuimer.' 

It  is  well  to  tnrn  from  these  pages  to 
those  which  relate  the  beneficial  influences 
of  improvements  in  the  sanitary  arrange- 
ments in  towns.  Thus  a  notable  increase  of 
health  in  Salisbury,  gradually  but  steadily 
improving  during  the  course  of  thirty  years  ; 
in  towns  circumstanced  as  differently  from 
Salisbury  as  Macclesfield  and  Wisbech,  a 
diminution  ;  and  again  an  increase  of  mor- 
tality in  Hull  in  the  same  period, — show 
how  possible  it  is  to  combat  the  necessarily 
injurious  influences  of  overcrowding  and 
unhealthy  occupations,  if  only  there  is  a  reso- 
lute determination  to  do  so. 

A  short  but  very  instructive  statement  in 
the  Report  chronicles  the  different  influ- 
dnces  which  the  fact  of  living  in  a^ealthy 
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or  an  unhealthy  district  of  the  country  has 
over  the  lives  of  the  population.  It  were 
natural  to  expect  that  in  this  vast  metropo- 
lis, with  its  great  density  of  population,  its 
ceaseless  wear  and  tear,  with  an  atmosphere 
at  all  times  heavily  laden  with  smoke,  with 
nn  uncertain  and  trying  climate,  life  should 
not  attain  the  length  which  may  be  expect- 
ed in  the  calm  quiet  of  a  country  home. 
But  the  metropolis  is  far  from  containing 
the  least  healthy  portion  of  the  population 
of  England  ;  the  death-rates  in  the  district 
in  which  Manchester  is  situated,  and  still 
more  in  the  district  of  which  Liverpool  is 
the  centre,  are  very  considerably  higher. 
The  picture  of  '  the  march  of  an  English 
generation  through  life,'  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  would  have  presented  very 
different  and  far  sadder  features  had  it 
been  one  which  gave  the  experiences  of.  an 
equal  number  of  persons  living  in  Manches- 
ter or  Liverpool.  -Not  only  would  fewer 
have  reached  maturity,  but  the  deaths  at 
almost  every  age  would  have  been  more  nu- 
merous, and  the  comfort  of  those  who  did 
reach  the  higher  ages  would  have  been  far 
more  seriously  interfered  with  by  disease 
and  suffering. 

For  it  must  be  ever  borne  in  mind  that 
an  excessive  mortality  at  any  age  of  life  in  a 
district  means  far  more  illness,  far  more  dis- 
tress, far  more  want,  in  that  district  than  in 
those  portions  of  the  country  which  en- 
joy better  health.  The  man  in  any  rank  of 
life,  who  is  taken  away  early,  probably 
leaves  behind  him  those  to  whom  his  earn- 
ings, his  assistance  and  his  care,  were  most 
valuable.  Had  he  lived  longer  he  would 
have  been  able  to  provide  more  completely 
for  his  children,  who  have  either  to  be 
brought  up  in  the  workhouse  among  all  the 
countless  disadvantages  of  a  pauper  training, 
or  if  they  struggle  on  at  home,  yet  miss 
continually  the  help  which  a  parent  only 
can  give. 

Dr.  Farr  has  an  interesting  chapter  on 
the  pecuniary  value  of  life.  A  certain 
amount  of  expense  has  to  be  incurred  in 
any  class  before  a  child  can  attain  such  an 
age  and  such  strength  that  it  can  earn  its 
own  livelihood.  It  is  very  diflBcult  to  esti- 
mate what  the  expenses  of  even  a  careful 
man  who  passes  through  the  ordinary  Uni- 
versity career  must  have  been  before  he  is 
able  to  earn  anything  for  himself.  Among 
the  lower  ranks  the  problem  is  simpler, 
though  the  facts  and  the  general  course  of 
events  have,  making  due  allowance  for  dif- 
ference in  station,  a  considerable  similanty. 

*  The  value  of  any  class  of  lives  is  deter- 
mined by  valuing  first  at  birth,  or  at  any  age, 


the  cost  of  future  maintenance ;  and  then  the 
value  of  the  future  earnings.  Thus  proceed- 
ing, I  found  the  value  of  a  Norfolk  agricul- 
tural labourer  to  be  246?.  at  the  age  of  twentv- 
five ;  the  child  is  by  this  method  worth  only 
5Z.  at  birth,  56Z.  at  the  age  of  five,  1172.  at 
the  age  of  ten ;  the  youth  192/.  at  the  age  of 
fifteen ;  the  young  man  234Z.  at  the  age  of 
twenty;  the  man  246/.  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five.  24U.  at  the  age  of  thirty,  when  the 
value  goes  on  declining  to  186/.  at  the  age  of 
fifty-five :  and  only  \l.  at  the  age  of  seventy ; 
the  cost  of  maintenance  afterwards  exceeding 
the  earnings,  the  value  becomes  ne^tive ;  at 
eighty  the  value  of  the  cost  of  mamtcnance 
exceeds  the  value  of  the  earnings  by  41/.' — 
Supplement  to  the  Thirty -fifth  Annital  Report 
of  tne  Registrar-  Qenercd^  p.  xlii. 

A  computation  of  this  kind  places  the 
value  of  a  population  before  us  in  a  new 
light.  We  see  how  great  the  vigour  of  the 
productive  activity  of  the  inhabitants  of 
these  islands  must  have  been  which  has  en- 
abled the  British  Empire  to  make  such  vast 
strides  in  material  wealth  during  the  last 
forty  years,  while  parting  with  so  many  of 
the  youngest  and  ablest  of  the  community 
to  colonise  other  lands,  and  to  carry  to 
them  that  wealth  which  their  labour  would 
otherwise  have  been  worth  to  the  mother 
country.  This  branch  of  the  subject,  the 
pecuniary  value  of  life,  naturally  leads  Dr. 
Farr  to  consider  the  health  of  men  enga^d 
in  various  occupations.  In  doing  this,  Dr. 
Farr  has  done  full  justice  to  the  memory  of 
Bernardo  Ramazzini,  who  first  collected,  to- 
wards the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, a  series  of  careful  observations  on  the 
diseases  of  men  engj^ed  in  different  modea 
of  work  in  the  city  of  Modena ;  and  different 
as  life  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Apen- 
nines is  from  life  in  England  at  the  present 
day,  yet  the  classification  made  by  Ramaz- 
zini was  so  complete,  that  it  has  been  of 
great  service  to  modern  investigators  into 
the  same  subject. 

To  commence  with  those  occupations  by 
means  of  which  food  and  refreshments  fere 
distributed  to  the  rest  of  the  community,  it 
is  curious  to  notice,  and  contrary,  we  be- 
lieve, to  the  ordinary  opinion,  that  the  mor- 
tality among  butchers  is  greater  than  the 
average  rate.  This  is  the  case  whether  the 
butchers  carry  on  their  trade  in  London  or 
the  country.  '  Though  butchers  out  of  Lon- 
don enjoy  healthier  lives  than  those  in  Lon- 
don, yet,  at  all  but  the  earlier  ages,  whether 
in  the  country  or  in  the  metropolis,  the 
butcher  is  a  less  healthy  man  than  his  com- 
peers. At  the  earlier  ages,  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five,  the  health  of  butchers,  both  in 
London  and  in  the  country,  is  better  than 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  population ^f  the 
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itame  ages.  This  appears  to  show  that 
butchers  are  selected  lives ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  young,  strong,  active,  and  naturally 
healthy  men,  pass  into  this  class  of  occuna- 
tSon  by  a  kind  of  natural  selection,  but  that 
as  life  goes  on,  and  their  original  vigour  de- 
clines, the.  deleterious  influences  of  their 
catling  gradually  affect  their  health.  Fish- 
mongers are  not  more  healthy  than  butch- 
ers. But  bakers,  though  this  might  not 
have  been  expected,  do  not  appear  to  be 
more  unhealthy  than  the  average  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  except  that  as  they  grow 
older  their  occupation  appears  to  tell  on 
them.  For  the  class  of  publicans  we  shall 
prefer  to  quote  Dr.  Farr's  own  words. 

*  The  numerous,  useful,  and  as  a  body .  re- 
spectable men  who  supply  the  community 
with  drinks,  food,  and  entertainment  in  inns, 
are  shown  to  suffer  more  from  fatal  diseases 
than  the  members  of  almost  any  other  known 
class.  They  might  themselves  institute  a 
strict  enquiry  into  its  causes.  But  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  deaths  will  be  found 
due  to  delirium  tremens  and  the  many  dis- 
eases induced  or  aggravated  by  excessive 
drinking.  It  seems  to  be  well  established 
that  drinking  small  doses  of  alcoholic  liquors, 
liot  only  spirits,  the  most  fatal  of  all  the 
poisons,  but  wine  and  beer  at  frequent  inter- 
vals without  food,  is  invariably  prejudicial. 
When  this  is  carried  on  from  morning  till  late 
hours  in  the  night  few  stomachs — few  brains 
—can  stand  it.  The  habit  of  indulgence  is 
Q  slow  suicide.  The  many  deaths  of  publi- 
cans appear  to  prove  this.  Other  trades  in- 
dulge in  the  publicans'  practice  to  some  ex- 
tent, and  to  that  extent  share  the  same  fate. 
The  dangerous  trades  are  made  doubly  danger- 
pus  by  excesses.' — Supplement  to  the  Thirty- 
ffth  Report  of  the  Registrar- General^  p.  iv. 

The  clergy  generally,  whether  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  whether  Dissenting  min- 
isters or  Roman  Catholic  priests,  have,  on 
an  average,  good  health.  It  is  otherwise 
with  the  medical  profession.  The  classes 
which  minister  to  the  health  of  the 
body  have  far  less  healthy  lives  than  the- 
clergy,  and  up  to  the  age  of  forty-five  experi- 
ence a  mortality  much  above* the  average. 
The  hard  struggles  of  life,  anxiety  as  to  suc- 
cess, contact  with  disease,  disturbed  rest, 
are  among  the  causes  which  appear  to  lead 
to  this  result.  Chemists  and  druggists  also 
are  less  healthy  than  the  average.  80  also 
are  commercial  clerks,  mercers,  and  drapers. 
Those  engaged  in  the  service  of  railways 
likewise  experience  a  high  rate  of  mortality. 
Ooachmakers  are  a  ^irly  healthy  class. 
Wheelwrights,  carpenters,  joiners,  sawyers, 
and  those  who  work  in  wood,  have  lives 
healthier  than  the  average  of  men.  The  io^ 
flaence  of  the  occupation  on  health  is  clear- 
ly shown  in  the  case  of  the  blacksmith, 


who,  carrying  on  bis  occupation'  under  much 
the  same  circumstances  as  the  wheelwright, 
not  necessarily  in  the  towns,  but  scattered 
among  the  villages  and  hamlets^  of  the 
country,  is  nevertheless  not  so  healthy  a 
man  as  the  wheelwright  The  .health  of 
carvers  and  of  gilders  ^is,  on  the  average, 
now  better  than  it  used  to  be.  But  Dr. 
Farr  observes  that  both  the  carver  and  gilder 
and  the  plumber  and  glazier  require  more 
protection  [against  the  metallic  poisons,  to 
the  influence  of  which  they  are  exposed  in 
their  several  callings.  How  much  may  be 
done  by  care  in  these  matters  is  shown  in 
the  following  sentence  : — 

The  wool,  silk,  cotton-manufacturing  pop- 
ulation no  longer  experience  an  exceptionally 
high  mortality.  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  his 
enlightened  colleagqes  must  be  gratified,  if 
not  entirely  satisfied,  with  the  success  that 
has  crowned  their  life-long  labours.  And  it 
is  creditable  to  the  mill-owners  to  find  the 
men  and  boys  in  their  employ  suffering  less 
than  many  other  people  in  towns.' — Supple- 
ment to  the  Thirty-Jifth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Rcffistrar-Oeneralf  p.  Ivi. 

What  has  been  done  for  the  operatives  in 
these  branches  of  manufactures  still  remains 
to   be  done  for  those   who  work  up  the 

foods  which  are  the  produce  of  their  toil, 
'ailors  and  shoemakers  still  need  much  to 
be  done  for  their  health.  Tailors  especially 
are  less  healthy  than  the  average,  and  the 
health  of  those  employed  in  the  earthen- 
ware manufacture  especially  appears  to 
suffer  from  their  occupation. 

*  At  the  age  of  joining  it  is  low;  but  the 
mortality  after  the  age  of  thirty-five  ap- 
proaches double  the  average ;  it  is  excessively 
high;  it  exceeds  the  mortality  of  publicans. 
What  can  be  done  to  save  the  men  dying  so 
fast  in  the  potteries  and  engaged  in  one  of 
our  most  useful  manufactures  ? ' — Supplement 
to  the  Ihirty-fifth  Report  of  the  Regutrar- 
Oeneralf  p.'lvii. 

Mining  is  also  an  unhealthy  occupation. 
Some  classes  of  mining  are  more  dangerous 
than  others ;  but,  in  the  aggregate,  miners' 
lives  wear  out  more  rapidly  than  metal- 
workers', and  both  classes  are  far  less  healthy 
than  the  agricultural  labourer.  Outdoor  oc- 
cupations, in  which  there  is  not  an  excessive 
exposure  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather, 
are  beyond  doubt  the  healthiest  which  a 
man  can  undertake.  Farmers  and  agricul- 
tural labourers  are  at  the  present  time 
among  the  healthiest  classes  in  the  commu- 
nity. For  some  reason,  which  is  not  exactly 
understood,  the  young  farmer  appears  to 
have  a  less  healthy  life  than  the  labourer  of 
the  same  age.  But,  from  the  age  of  thirty- 
five  and  upwards,  the  farmer  is  the  health- 
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ier  of  the  two.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  an 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  may  be  accompanied  by 
.an  improvement  in  his  health.  The  health 
of  the  largest  class  of  workers  in  the  com- 
nmnity  is  of  vast  importance  to  the  well- 
bei  ug  of  the  State. 

After  reviewing  the  chances  of  life 
among  the  different  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity, Dr.  Farr  proceeds  to  consider  how 
great  a  part  of  the  sufferings  which  they 
endure  is  due  t^  preventible  causes.  Much 
may  be,  and  has  been,  done,  by  the  law  to 
promote  health,  by  removing  or  diminish- 
ing the  causes  from  which  digeases  spring. 
First  among  these  come  the  two  elements 
of  water  and  air.  Legislation  has  done 
much  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
labourers  in  factories  and  mills,  but  Dr. 
Farr  insists  that  much  more  may  still  be 
done  to  secure  a  removal  of  dangerous  dusts 
from  flour-mills,  cotton-mills,  and  shops. 
Vegetable  dusts,  such  as  those  which  are 
produced  in  a  flour-mill,  are  injurious  to 
life,  but  they  are  much  less  hurtful  than 
mineral  dusts.  Still  there  is  every  reason 
to  think  that  their  removal  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  health  of  those  at  present  ex- 
posed to  their  influence  ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  it  is.rather  from  scientific  and  mechan- 
ical improvements  than  from  legislative  ac- 
tion that  amelioration  in  their  condition  is 
likely  to  proceed. 

Dr.  Farr  calls  to  mind,  in  speaking  of 
this  subject,  the  Chinese  saying  which  re- 
gards the  wants  of  the  population  as  so 
many  *  mouths  to  be  satisfied.*  And  when 
wc  reflect  on  the  millions  who  inhabit  these 
islands,  on  their  many  and  varied  wants,  on 
the  fact  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  their 
food  has  annually  to  be  imported,  and  from 
great  distances,  it  certainly  appears  a  mar- 
vellous thing  that  all  the  necessities  of  so 
many  persons  can  be  supplied.  The  popu- 
lation contains  men  in  work  and  men  out  of 
work,  the  .extremes  .of  life,  the  infant  and 
those  in  extreme  old  age,  the  sick,  the  in- 
firm, the  incapable ;  and  it  speaks  a  great 
deal  in  favour  not  only  of  the  charity  of 
neighbours,  often  but  httle  better  off  than 
those  they  assist,  but  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  poor  relief  of  the  country  is  ad- 
ministered, that  so  few  people  die  of  want 
annually  among  us.  *  The  deaths  now  as- 
cribed in  all  England  directly  to  privation 
are  at  the  rate  of  three  every  fortnight — 
seventy-seven  annually.*  The  fact  that  of 
these  the  majority  are  men,  shows  that  the 
resolution  not  to  apply  for  parochial  relief 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  deatns  of  many  of 
these  sufferers.  Otherwise  it  is  obvious  that 
the  feebler  sex,  those  who  at  the  best  of 


times  are  able  to  earn  less,  whose  powers 
are  more  rapidly  exhausted,  and  who  fornqi 
considerably  more  than  half  the  old  folks  of 
the  country,  would,  if  unassisted  by  exp 
traneous  relief,  die  from  want  in  the  greater 
numbers  of  the  two.  *  Without  the  institu- 
tion of  poor  relief — imperfect  it  may  be, 
but  still  admirable  and  English — the  deaths  ' 
from  star\^ation  would,  amidst  all  the  chance^ 
of  life,  badness  of  seasons,  the  fluctuationft 
of  trade,  amount  to  thousands  a  year.'  * 

The  deaths  from  want  and  privation  touch 
the  heart  deeply,  and  it  is  only  right  they 
should.  When  one  compares  the  boundless 
affluence  of  some  members  of  the  commu- 
nity, possessors  of  wealth  sufficient  to  grati- 
fy every  fancy,  every  inclination,  every  wisl^ 
of  its  owner,  with  the  abject  want  of  those 
unable  to  procure  even  the  bare  necessaries 
needed  to  sustain  life  in  the  roughest  an^ 
humblest  manner,  it  seems  incredible  that 
any  persons  should  be  allowed  to  die  of 
sheer  want  in  this  wealthy  land  ;  and,  doubt- 
less, if  the  necessities  of  the  sufferers  ha& 
but  been  known  they  would  have  been  sup- 
plied. But  the  dulling  effects  of  poverty, 
added  to  a  reluctance  to  parade  distress,  in 
some  cases  account  for  the  fact  that  no  ap^*- 
plication  has  been .  made  for  assistance. 
And  it  is  as  well  to  turn  to  (he  other  sid^ 
of  the  picture.  Those  whose  death  is  as- 
cribed by  the  Registrar-General  to  excess  in 
food  greatly  exceed  in  number  those  who 
die  from  want.  And  this  number  shows  ^ 
far  larger  proportion.  *  Though  their  numj- 
bers  are  fewer,  the  deaths  of  the  wealthy 
and  their  servants  ascribed  to  gout  greatly 
exceed  the  deaths  of  the  poor  from  starva- 
tion. The  deaths  by  gout  are  nearly  six 
weekly,  299  annually.'  Dr.  Farr  does  not 
ascribe  all  these  deaths  to  actual  excesses  in 
food,  bui  to  untoward  combinations.  There 
may  be  some  hereditary  predisposition  be- 
sides actual  excess  in  food  and  drink.  And 
yet  these  deaths  are  but  a  small  part  of 
those  which  are  properly  to  be  ascribed  to 
excess.  If  there  are,  as  there  must  be, 
many  more  than  those  who  actually  suc- 
cumb from  hunger,  whose  lives  have  been 
shortened  and  rendered  unhealthy  by  priva- 
tion, on  the  other  hand  those  whose  consti- 
tutions have  been  sapped,  and  whose  death^ 
have  been  accelerated  by  excesses,  must  be 
many  more  indeed  than  those  registered  as 
due  to  gout.  Could  an  accurate  statement 
be  drawn  up  of  all  the  illness,  all  the  misery 
which  is  caused  by  excess,  the  suffering 
caused  by  it  would  greatly  exceed  that  in- 
duced in  this  country  by  want  alone.  \ 


*  '  Sapplement  toThirty-fifith  Animal  Rep<»rt 
of  the  Registrar  General/  p.  Ixi.  * 
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The  rclatrona  which  exist  between  the 
rate  of  increase  of  the  population  and  the 
rate  of  mortality  deserve  careful  attention. 
It  is  possible  in  some  degree  to  influence 
for  better  or  for  worse  the  rat«  of  mortality 
among  the  population,  and  it  is  certainly 
,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  the 
controlling  force  of  man  over  the  powers  of 
nature  to  find  that  by  legislative  enactments, 
and  by  scientific  adaptation  of  means  to  the 
desired  ends,  it  lies  within  his  power  to  in- 
fluence, not  only  the  happiness,  but  the 
length  of  life  of  his  fellow-creatures.  .The 
l>irth-rate  is  under  control  likewise,  but  not 
of  the  same  description.  *  A  flow  of  pros- 
perity in  the  country  is  immediately  fol- 
lowed and  marked  by  the  launch  of  a  whole 
feet  of  marriages.  The  ruin  of  an  industry 
or  the  depression  of  a  trade  implies  a  stag- 
nation of  marriages.  There  arc  thousands 
of  couples  always  on  the  look-out,  ready  to 
embark  as  the  prospects  brighten.*  And 
the  numbers  of  marriages,  and  the  conse- 
quent numbers  oi&  birth?,  influence  the 
death-rate  in  more  ways  than  one.  If  the 
vanous  districts  of  England  are  arranged  in 
order,  from  those  in  which  the  death-rate  is 
least  to  those  in  which  it  is  greatest,  it  is 
found  that  the  mortality  increases  with  a 
very  constant  regularity  in  proportion  to  the 
density  of  the  population.  Hence  as  the 
numbers  thicken,  the  demands  on  those 
numbers  also  increase.  Every  additional 
birth  is  met  by  an  additional  death.  The 
birth-rate  has,  under  any  but  very  unhealthy 
circumstances,  slightly  the  advantage  over 
the  death-rate  ;  but  in  those  districts  which 
are  veiy  densely  peopled,  the  increase  of 
the  population  goes  on  slowly  when  it  be- 
comes closely  aggregated.  The  population 
may  even  under  these  circumstances  tend 
to  diminish.  In  Liverpool  the  papulation 
would  not  bo  kept  up  in  numbers,  far  less 
would  it  increase,  if  it  were  not  for  contin- 
ual immigration,  which  supplies  fresh  blood 
to  fill  the  gaps  made  by  the  unhealthy  cir- 
cumstances which  prevail  in  that  town. 
Such  districts  are  rare  in  England  ;  but 
there  are  a  good  many  instances  in  which 
the  rate  of  increase  among  the  population 
has  declined  as  that  population  has  increased 
in  density.  This  forms  a  curious  com- 
mentary on  the  balance  between  advance 
and  retrogression  which  accompanies  the 
apparent  prosperity  of  a  district.  The  sta- 
bility of  the'  rate  of  increase  is  thus  pro- 
moted by  the  fact  that  the  augmentation  of 
numbers  brings  with  it  a  diminution  in  the 
rate  of  progress. 

The  improvements  which  have  been  made 
of  recent  years  in  official  registration  have 
been  of  service  also  in  other  wavs  than  in 


tracing  the .  progress  of  disease.  Consider- 
able light  is  also  thrown  on  the  condition  of 
the  body  politic  by  their  means.  Thus  the 
remarkable  fact  that  emigrants  have  re- 
turned to  this  country  in  such  great  num- 
bers of  recent  years,  has  been  traced  out 
clearly  by  the  care  which  has  been  bestowed 
on  registration.  There  is  no  country  in 
Europe  probably  in  which  emigration,  and 
immigration  also,  have  so  great  an  effect  on 
the  condition  of  the  people  as  in  England. 
Emigration  plays  a  gieat  part  in  influencing 
the  demand  for  labour,  and  the  number  of 
those  who  have  returned  to  this  country, 
especially  from  America,  shows  how  severe 
the  recent  crisis  in  that  country  must  have 
been,  and  also  that,  notwithstanding  the 
dense  crowding  of  the  population  here,  and 
the  intensity  of  the  struggle  for  life,  yet  the 
greater  wealth,  resulting  in  the  more  abun- 
dant appliances  for  production  in  this  coun- 
try, goes  a  long  way  to  make  up  for  the 
more  abundant  natural  advantages  of  other 
lands. 

Other  curious  points  connected  with  the 
social  condition  of  the  people  are  recorded 
in  the  Report.  It  appears  that  during  the 
last  thirty  years  women  have  been  married 
in  England  on  an  average  at  younger  ages 
than  they  used  to  be — that  is  to  say,  wo- 
men are  married  now  at  earlier  agea  than 
their  mothers  and  probably  their  grand- 
mothers were.  At  the  present  time  not 
much  short  of  a  quarter  of  the  brides  in 
England  are  married  under  the  age  of 
twenty-one.  This,  beyond  doubt,  shows  a 
considerable  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  the  people.  And  it  is  satisfactory  to 
find  that,  while  the  birth-rate  has  continued 
at  much  the  same  average,  the  number  of 
children  bom  in  wedlock  has  progressively 
increased. 

The  mortality  of  unmarried  men  contin- 
ues above  the  average.  This  may  be  as- 
cribed in  part  to  the  want  of  the  comforta 
of  home  ;  but  it  is  also  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  rather  the  weakly  men  who 
do  not  marry.  The  proportion  of  those 
who  have  signed  the  marriage-registers  in 
writing  has  greatly  increased  of  late  years. 
And  the  increase  among  those  who  are  able 
to  write  their  own  names  has  been  consider- 
ably greater  among  the  women  than  among 
the  men.  Thirty  or  five-and-thirty  years 
ago,  though  education  was  generally  very 
backward,  it  was  undoubtedly  more  back- 
ward among  the  girls  than  among  the  boys 
in  England.  There  are  still  fewer  women 
able  to  write  their  names  on  their  marriage- 
day  than  men.  But  the  spread  of  educa- 
tion throughout  the  country  will  rapidly 
show  itself  in  this  direction.     It  a^ears 
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that  marriages  by  banns  ratber  tban  by 
licenses  arc  considerably  on  the  increase  in 
England.  Beyond  doubt  the  arrangements 
for  marriages  by  banns  give  facilities  for 
clandestine  marriages  in  large  towns.  The 
nnmber  of  names  read  out,  the  want  of 
clearness  in  the  reader,  render  it  diflScult  to 
trace  a  name  among  the  multitude.  The 
Registrar-General  observes  in  his  Report  for 
this  year  that '  the  banns  of  99  couples  have 
been  published  in  the  church  of  St.  Pan- 
eras,  of  125  couples  in  St.  Mary's,  Lambeth, 
of  202  couples  in  the  Cathedral  Chm'ch  of 
Manchester  on  one  Sunday  ;  in  many  cases 
the  names  being  merely  mentioned,  unac- 
companied with  any  announcement  of  con- 
dition, whether  bachelor,  widow,  <fec.,  and 
in  Hiany  cases  no  searching  inquiry  having 
been  made  as  to  previous  actual  residence 
in  the  parish,  or  as  to  consent  uf  parents  in 
case  of  minors.  Nor  is  the  banns-bpok  ac- 
cessible and  open  to  the  public*  The 
Registrar-General  very  naturally  compares 
this  state  of  matters  with  the  care  taken  to 
prevent  illegal  marriages  by  the  Registrars. 
Instances,  no  doubt,  take  place  in  which 
these  safeguards  are  broken  through :  and 
tho  following  extract  from  the  Report  is 
suggestive  of  the  necessity  of  more  stringent 
regulations  being  established  : — ' 

*  With  respect  to  marriages  by  license  in 
the  Established  ^Church  no  interval,  during 
which  inquiry  may  be  made  by  parents  or 
guardians  or  relatives,  is  necessary  between 
the  application  for  the  granting  of  a  license 
and  the  solemnization  of  the  marriage;  a 
clergyman*  holding  the  office  of  surrogate, 
after  administering  to  one  of  the  parties  to  be 
married  the  oath  that  there  is  no  legal  impedi- 
ment, may  grant  a  license  for  a  marriage  in  < 
his  own  church,  which  ho  may  himself  in  a 
few  minutes  be  called  upon  to  celebrate.  j 

'^Some  years  ago  two  persons  called  at  a 
church  in  London  at  10.80  a.m.  requiring  to 
be  married  immediately,  but  producing  no 
license ;  they  were  told  at  the  church  that  by 
going  to  Doctors'  Commons  they  might  obtain 
a  license  and  be  married  that  morning.  They 
went  accordingly,  returned  with  the  license, 
and  were  married  before  twelve  o'clock  that 
same  day.* — Thirty-eighth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Registrar  Oeneral,  p.  xvi. 

It  is  worth  remark  that  in  1875  the  mor- 
tality throughout  the  country  was  high — 
while  the  birth-rate  was  low.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  year  was  exceedingly  variable. 
Though  the  winter  generally  was  very 
severe,  yet  it  was  broken  by  periods  of 
warmer  weather.  These  sudden  alterna- 
tions of  temperature  proved  fatal  to  many 
persons,  especialy  to  those  who  were  be- 
yond the  prime  of  life,  while  very  young 
children  also  suffered  from  these  influences 


in  a  similar  manner.  These  vicissitudes'of 
temperature  appear  to  have  influenced 
health  all  over  the  country,  and  they  show 
the  manner  in  which  the  forces  of  nature 
will  exert  their  sway,  notwithstanding  all 
that  man  can  do  to  shield  himself  from 
their  power.  Yet,  as  has  been  related, 
much  has  been  done,  and  much  more  may 
be  done.  The  Registrar-General's  Report  ■ 
for  1877  mentions,  among  other  matters, 
the  way  in  which  a  watch  can  be,  and  has 
been,  kept  over  some  of  thoso  districts  in 
which  the  mortality  of  the  population  has 
been  shown  to  be  above  the  average. 
Eighteen  districts  were  selected  in  this  man- 
ner. They  were  chosen  because  the  annual 
rate  of  mortality  was  shown  to  have  been 
higher  in  them  for  the  ten  years,  from  1861 
to  1870,  than  in  the  previous  ten  years. 
And  special  inquiries  were  made  in  these 
districts  as  to  the  reasons  why  the  health  of 
the  population  had  retrograded  in  them. 
The  lieport  states,  with  regard  to  these  in- 
quiries :  '  For  most  of  the  particulars  relat- 
ing to  the  hygienic  conditions  of  these 
eighteen  districts,  I  am  indebted  to  the 
courtesy  of  the  respective  Medical  Officers 
of  Health  of  the  urban  and  rural  sanitary 
areas  which  are  situated  in  these  registra- 
tion district^.*  Now,  investigations  of  this 
description  are  very  important  things.  If 
the  health  of  'any  district  has  suffered 
through  the  incomplete  character  of  the 
sanitary  works  within  it,  through  the  fact 
that  these  works  have  been  tardily  or  im- 
perfectly carried  on,  or  are  insufficient  to 
keep  up  with  the  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion, the  results  of  tho  inquiry  should  be 
made  public  in  very  distinct  manner.  Tho 
health  of  any  population  is  most  closely 
bound  up  with  its  well-being.  And  it  is  a 
very  important  thing  for  a  place  to  know 
whether  or  not  its  population  is  more  or 
less  healthy  than  other  populations  similarly 
situated  in  other  parts  of  the  country  ;  and 
further,  whether,  if  it  is  less  healthy,  this 
fact  proceeds  from  causes  which  are,  or  are 
not,  preventible.  Information  of  this  de- 
scription would  stimulate  the  exertions  of 
the  local  Officers  of  Health,  and  would 
stimulate,  too,  the  local  authorities  who  are 
charged  with  carrying  out  sanitary  works  in 
tho  exercise  of  their  duties. 

While  feeling  that  the  Registrar-General 
has  only  been  performing  his  duty  in  re- 
quiring the  medical  officers,  in  those  dis- 
tricts throughout  the  provinces  in  which  the 
mortality  has  been  for  a  considerable  time 
above  the  average,  to  supply  him  with  a 


*  *  Thirty-eijrhth  Annual  Report  of  the  ^f^ 
gistrar  General/  p.  xxxiii.  O 
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statement  of  the  caiisea  likely  to  affect  tlio 
public  health  within  their  boundaries,  it  is 
worth  noticing,  that  matters  requiring,  but 
not  receiving,  attention  at  least  as  close,  oc- 
cur continually  in  London  itself.  When 
we  say  requiring,  but  not  receiving,  atten- 
tion, we  do  not  in  the  least  mean  to  infer 
that  these  matters  fail  to  receive  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Registrar-General  himself,  but 
that  all  that  lies  in  his  power  to  do  is  to 
report  on  them.  The  power  of  action  does 
not  lie,  with  regard  to  such  subjects,  in  his 
bands,  and  consequently  when  he  has  re- 
ported he  has  done  all  that  is  in  his  power 
to  do.  We  refer  at  this  point  to  the  quali- 
ty of  the  water  supplied  by  the  Metropoli- 
tan Water  Companies.  An  analysis  of  the 
water  furnished  by  the  different  Companies 
forms  part  of  the  regular  Reports  of  the 
Kegistrar-General,  This  analysis  is  based 
on  a  chemical  examination  conducted  at  the 
present  time  by  Professor  Frankland  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Chemistry.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  give  here  a  complete  description  of 
the  very  careful  statement  which  Professor 
Frankland  periodically  draws  up,  but  space 
may  be  found  for  a  few  of  the  leading 
points  in  it.  There  are  eight  Companies 
which  supply  London  with  water,  but  of 
these,  the  historic  venture  of  Sir  Hugh 
Myddelton,  the  *  New  River  Company,'  and 
the  more  modern  *  East  London  Company,' 
are  considerably  the  largest,  and  furnish  be- 
tween them  not  much  less  than  the  half  of 
all  the  water  which  is  used,  aud  consider- 
ably more  than  half  what  is  used  in  the 
great  mass*  of  London  which  lies  north  of 
the  Thames.  To  show,  if  there  is  any 
need,  that  the  complaints  are  not  of  recent 
standing,  we  will  take  the  Report  of  the 
condition  of  the  water  supplied  in  the  year 
1875,  That  Report  contams  what  may  be 
aptly  termed  a  historic  statement  of  the 
quality  of  the  water  for  the  eight  years  pre- 
vious. The  following  statement  occurs  in 
it;— 


^  The  water  both  of  the  Thames  and  Lea  has 
again  suffered  marked  deterioration  during 
the  past  year,  whilst  that  from  -deep  wells  in 
the  chalk  has  slightly  improved.  Notwith- 
standing the  application  of  partial  remedies 
for  sewage  pollution  at  Banbury,  Eton,  and 
Windsor,  and  the  greater  care  exercised  by 
most  of  the  Companies  in  the  storage  and  fil- 
tration of  the  water,  the  organic  pollution 
contained  in  the  Thames  water  delivered  in 
London,  though  subject  to  fluctuations  from 
the  greater  or  less  prevalence  of  floods,  does 
not  diminish. 

*  Taking  the  mean  proportion  of  organic 
impurity  in  the  Thames  water  delivered  in 
London  in  1863  as  1000,  I  find  that  in  subse- 


quent years  down  to  1875  inclusive,  the  fol- 
lowing proportions  were  present. 


Proportion  of  Organic  ImpurHy 

Year. 

present 

in  Thames  waier  as 

dellverud  in  London. 

1868     . 

1000 

1869      . 

1010 

1870     . 

796 

1871      . 

928 

1872     . 

1248 

1878     . 

917 

1874     . 

933 

1876     . 

1080 

*The  maximum  organic  pollution  in  the 
water  'drawn  from  the  Thames  occurred  in 
January,  February,  March,  August,  and  No- 
vember, when  the  river  was  in  a  very  objec- 
tionable condition.  Of  the  tv^  Companies 
drawing  from  this  river  the  West  Middlesex 
Company  delivered  the  best,  and  the  Lambeth 
Conripany  the  worst  water. 

*The  most  serious  pollution  of  the  Lea  oc- 
curred in  the  months  of  January,  February, 
August,  November,  and  December,  but  the 
worst  water  delivered  by  the  New  River  Com- 
pany during  these  months  was  much  superior 
to  that  procured  from  the  Thames. 

*  Taking,  as  before,  the  mean  proportion 
of  organic  impurity  in  the  Thames  water 
supplied  to  London  in  1868  as  1000,  I  find  in 
that  and  subsequent  years,  down  to  1875  in- 
clusive, the  following  proportions  in  the  Lea 
water  delivered  by  the  New  River  and  East 
London  Companies: — 

Proportion  of  Organic  Impurity  , 
Tear.  present  in  Lea  water  as 

delivered  in  London. 


1868       . .       . 

.        . .      484 

1869       . . 

..       618 

1870       . .        , 

. .      550 

1871       ..>      . 

.        . .       604 

1872       . .        . 

849 

1873       . . 

. .       693 

1874       . .        . 

.        . .      683 

1875       . .        . 

.        . .       751 

*  The  water  of  the  Lea,  therefore,  appears 
to  be  progressively,  though  irregularly,  de- 
teriorating in  quality,  but  it  is  still  much 
superior  tb  that  of  the  Thames.'  —  Annwil 
Swmmary  of  Births^  Deaths^  and  Cau9e9  of 
Death  in  London  and  othef  large  Cities^  1875. 
Published  by  the  authority  of  the  Registrar 
Qeneral,  p.  xxxv. 

The  water  supplied  by  the  New  River  and 
East  London  Companies  is,  it  will  be  ob^ 
ser\'ed,  among  the  best  in  quality  which  is- 
furnished  to  the  inhabitants  of  London. 
The  Kent  Company,  which  derives  its  water 
from  deep  wells  sunk  in  the  chalk,  supplies 
a  class  of  water  which  is  infinitely  purer 
than  that  obtained  either  from  the  Thames 
or  from  the  River  Lea,  As  the  Report  con- 
tinues, *  the  water  of  the  Thames  and  the 
Lea  is,  at  its  source,  as  free  from  pollution 
as  the  chalk-well  water ;  but  in  its  down- 
ward course  the  river-water  becomes  largely 
contaminated  by  sewage  and  the  washings 
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of  caltivajed  land,  and  especially  so  in  win- 
ter.'    It  niight  be  possible,  therefore,  to  ob- 
tairt   much   purer    water    both    from    the 
Thames  and  Lea.     It  is  beyond  our  prov- 
ince to  f6llow  here  the  efforts  which  have 
been  made  recently  to  pre^Kjnt  the  contami- 
nation which'  these  rivers  receive.     At  the 
present  time,  things  may  be  taken  to  con- 
'tinne  in  much  the  same  state  as  that  de- 
scribed in  the  Report  of  Dr.  Frankland; 
and  the  Registrar-Generai^s  Report  remains 
a  remarkable  monument  of  the  care  which 
may  be  taken  to  preserve  a  record  of  what 
should  be  done,  and  of  the  want  of  care 
which  fails  to  supply  any  machinery   for 
providing    that    what  ought  to  be  done 
should  be  done.     The  water-supply  of  Lon- 
don is  indeed  a  subject  which  would  have 
tested  the  energies  of  Imperial  Rome  in  her 
palmiest   days  of  prosperity.     A   very  in- 
genious and  carefully  thought-out  paper,  by 
Mr.  Edward  Eastou  and  Mr.  F.  J.  Bram- 
well,  read  before  the  Economic  Section  of 
the  British  Association  at  their  late  meet- 
ing in  Plymouth,  proposed  to  cut  the  Gor- 
dian  knot  of  the  difficulty,  by  dividing  the 
water-supply  of  London  into  two  paits ;  one 
of  water  for  the  purposes  of  drinking  and 
of  extinguishing  tii'cs  to  be  delivered  by  a 
separate   and   new   system   of  mains   and 
pipes,  on  a  system  of  continued  high.pres- 
snre ;  the  other  of  water  for  washing  and 
other  purposes,  to  be  supplied  by  the  exist- 
ing system.     The  reason  for  this  division  is 
based  on  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  really  pure  water  for  both 
purposes.     It  is  very  doubtful  whether  this 
plan  would  answer  in  actual  practice.     We 
only  refer  to  it  as  a  proof  of  what  is  felt  to 
be   needed.     In   the    meantime,   however, 
while  this  scheme  is  being  debated  for  the 
use  of  London,    Manchester    proposes    to 
send  to  the  Lake  district  for  a  supply  equal 
in  quality  to  that  which  Glasgow  already 
enjoys,  and  which  is  drawn  from  Loch- Kat- 
rine.    These  facts  show  how  closely  popu- 
lation in  this  island  is  already  pressing  on 
the  means  of  life.     They  show  the  necessi- 
ty of  careful  and  well-considered  legislative 
action  to   secure  for  the  large  masses  of 
population    throughout  the   country   what 
they  require,  and  of  the  undesirableness  of 
considering  the  wants  of  each  place  by  it- 
self, without  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  rest 
of  the  community.     Meanwhile  it  is  well  to 
observe  that  the  metropolis,  notwithstand- 
ing  all   the   great   improvements  recently 
made  in  it,  is  really,  in  such  matters  as  the 
mode   of    dealing   with   the   water-supply, 
among  the  most  old-fashioned  places  in  the 
kingdom.     This  is  a  natural  consequence  of 
its  baving  been  the  first  to  attract  and  to 


employ  arrangements  which  have  remained 
unaltered  and  unimproved  in  London,  while 
they  have  been  carried  to  greater  perfection 
elsewhere.  While  a  continuous  water-sup- 
ply at  a  high  pressure  may  be  spoken  of  as 
general  among  the  large  towns  of  the  north, 
and  in  other  parts  of  England,  London  re- 
mains the  only  great  example  of  supply  on 
the  intermittent  system,  with  all  the  attend- 
ant disadvaixtages  and  inconveniences  of 
cisterns.  Great  part  of  the  difficulty  in 
this  case,  as  in  most  cases  of  the  same  kind, 
lies  in  the  details,  in  the  condition  of  the 
*  fittings.'  Attention  to  detail,  though  dis- 
tasteful to  most  minds,  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  success  in  matters  of  this  description. 
Without  question  the  re-arrangement  of 
the  existing  system  to  admit  of  constant 
supply,  would  be  attended  with  consider- 
able expense,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  an  improvement  in  the  water  supply 
would  be  followed  by  an  improvement  in  the 
health  of  the  population  ;  and-  an  improve- 
ment in  health  means — to  put  it  on  that 
ground  alone — a  great  economy. 

The  Report  of  the  Registrar-General  calls 
attention  to  the  curious  fact,  that  the  num- 
bers of  medical  men  in  the  [country  have 
not  increased  in  proportion  to  the  numbers 
of  the  population.  The  proportion  of  med- 
ical men  to  population  has  declined  since 
1851,  when  it  was  9-7  to  10,000  persons 
living.  In  1861  it  was  8-3  to  the  same 
number,  and  in  1871  it  was  only  7*8.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  trace  to  what  this 
diminution  in  the  number  of  medical  men 
is  due.  It  is  certainly  strange  that,  at  a 
time  when  the  population  generally  has  in- 
creased greatly  in  wealth,  and  also  in  its 
consumption  of  luxuries,  a  growth  in  the 
number  of  those  who  have  charge  of  its 
health  should  not  have  taken  place. 

The  Supplement  to  the  Thirty-fifth  Re- 
port of  the  Registrar-General,  on  which 
much  of  the  foregoing  statement  has  been 
based,  contains  a  most  carefully  drawn  up 
statistical  account  of  the  number  of  deaths 
from  the  prevalent  diseases  in  each  of  the 
districts  into  which  the  country  is  divided 
for  registration  purposes,  and  which  are 
more  than  600  in  number.  These  facts  are 
given  thus  for  the. ten  years  over  which  the 
inquiry  extends.  When  one  sees  this  enor- 
mous mass  of  detail,  and  considers  the  im- 
mense labour  which  must  have  been  era- 
ploved  in  its  construction,  one  also  has  to 
feel  of  how  much  service  it  would  be  to  the 
public  health  if,  whenever  such  a  statement 
IS  prepared,  a  copy  of  the  return  for  each 
district  were  sent  to  the  principal  local  au- 
thorities, together  with  a  summary  TablBp, 
giving  the   results  for   the    whole  of   the^ 
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country.  It  would  thus  be  a  very  easy 
thing  for  those  living  in  a  particular  dis- 
trict to  ascertain  whetner  their  district  were 
more  healthy  or  leas  he&lthy  than  the  aver- 
age ;  and,  where  it  differed  for  the  worse 
from  the  »verage,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
those  living  in  each  place  to  search  out  the 
cause,  and,  if  possible,  to  guard  against  the 
recurrence  of  the  disaster.  Such  subjects, 
which  affect  the  welfare  of  all  the  inhabit- 
ants, would  be  discussed  with  great  eager- 
ness within  the  boundaries  of  each  district. 
And  the  interest  in  thera  is  not  confined  to 
those  living  in  each  district  alone.  It  is 
not  without  a  deep  meaning  that  *  Health, 
wealth,  and  happiness  '  are  combined  in  the 
words  of  our  time-honoured  Liturgy.  The 
health  of  a  family  is,  as  all  know  full  well, 
closely  combined  with  the  happiness  of  a 
family.  "Whatever  promotes  health,  in  its 
broadest  meaning,  promotes  happiness  as 
well,  and  the  nation  is  in  this  sense  but  an 
aggregate  of  families.  What  seems  a  slight 
improvement,  or  a  slight  deterioration, 
when  carried  on  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time,  produces  a  very  important  effect 
on  the  condition  of  the  community.  The 
higher  civilisation  which  our  country  has 
already  attained  is  but  a  faint  foreshadow- 
ing of  what  might  be  reached  were  all  the 
hindrances  to  further  progress  rooted  out  or 
restrained.  Dr.  Farr  has  drawn  a  picture, 
with  no  uncertain  or  feeble  hand,  of  the  ad- 
vance which  has  been  shown  to  have  been 
made  within  the  short  limits  of  the  lifetime 
of  one  generation  (so  far  as  these  matters 
can  be  ascertained  by  a  careful  system  of 
registration),  in  health,  and  more  than  in 
health,  in  education  and  in  morality.  No 
doubt  there  are  many  points  which  cannot 
be  ascertained  by  these  means  ;  but  a  proper 
use  of  them  supplies  a  vast  deal  of  informa- 
tion. It  is  only  needful  to  allude  to  the 
deep  feeling  of  regret  which  would  have 
been  expressed  if  contrary  results  had  been 
noted  down,  to  show  the  value  of  what  has 
thils  been  ascertained.  And  from  the  re- 
sults of  the  past  the  country  may  well  take 
courage  for  the  future. 


Art.  V. — Democracy/  in  Europe  ;  a  History/, 
By  Sir  Thomas  Erskine  May,  K.C.B., 
D.C.L.     In  two  volumes,  1^77. 

Scarcely  thirty  years  separate  the  Europe 
of  Guizot  and  Mettemich  from  these  days 
of  universal  suffrage  both  in  France  and  in 
United  Germany;  when  a  condemned  in- 


surgent of  1848  is  the  constitutional  Minis* 
ter  of  Austria ;  when  Italy,  from  the  Alps 
to  the  Adriatic,  is  governed  by  friends  of 
Mazzini ;  and  statesmen  who  recoiled  from 
the  temerities  of  Peel  have  doubled  the 
electc>ral  constituency  of  England.  If  the 
philosopher  who  proclaimed  the  law  that 
democratic  progress  is  constant  and  irre- 
pressible had  lived  to  see  old  age,  he  would  * 
have  been  startled  by  the  fulfilment  of  his 
prophecy.  Throughout  these  years  of  revo- 
lutionary change  Sir  Thomas  Erskino  May 
has  been  more  closely  and  constantly  con- 
nected with  the  centre  of  public  affairs  than 
any  other  Englishman,  and  his  place,  during 
most  of  the  time,  has  been  at  the  table  of 
the  Uonse  of  Commons,  where  he  has  sat, 
like  Canute,  and  watched  the  rising  tide. 
Few  could  be  better  prepared  to  be  the  his- 
torian of  European  Democracy  than  one 
who,  having  so  long  studied  the  mechanism 
of  popular  government  in  the  most  illustri- 
ous of  assemblies  at  the  height  of  its  power, 
has  written  its  history,  and  taught  its  meth- 
ods to  the  world. 

It  is  r\ot  strange  that  so  delicate  and  la- 
borious a  task  should  have  remained  unat- 
tempted.  Democracy  is  a  gigantic  current 
that  has  been  fed  by  many  springs.  Phy- 
sical and  spiritual  causes  have  contributed 
to  swell  it  Much  has  been  done  by  eco- 
nomic theories,  and  more  by  economic  laws. 
The  propelling  force  lay  sometimes  in  doc- 
trine and  sometimes  in  fact,  and  error  has 
been  as  powerful  as  truth.  Popular  pro- 
gress has  been  determined  at  one  time  by 
legislation,  at  others  by  a  book,  an  invention, 
or  a  crime;  and  we  may  trace  it  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Greek  metaphysicians  and  Roman 
jurists,  of  barbarian  custom  and. ecclesiasti- 
cal law,  of  the  reformers  who  discarded  the 
canonists,  the  sectaries  who  discarded  the 
reformers,  and  the  philosophers  who  dis^ 
carded  the  sects.  The  scene  has  changed, 
as  nation  succeeded  nation,  and  during  the 
most  stagnant  epoch  oi  European  life  the 
new  world  stored  up  the  forces  that  have 
transformed  the  old. 

A  history  that  should  pursue  all  the  sub- 
tle threads  from  end  to  end  might  be  emi- 
nently valuable,  but  not  as  a  tribute  to 
peace  and  conciliation.  Few  discoveries  are 
more  irritating  than  those  which  expose  the 
pedigree  of  ideas.  Sharp  definitions  and 
unsparing  analysis  would  displace  the  veil 
beneath  which  society  dissembles  its  di- 
visions, would  make  political  disputes  too 
violent  for  compromise  and  political  alliances 
too  precarious  for  use,  and  would  embitter 
politics  with  all  the  passion  of  social  and 
religious  strife.  Sir  Erskine  May  writes  for 
all  who  take  their  stand  within  the  broad 
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lines  of  oar  constitution.  His  judgment  is 
averse  from  extremes.  He  turns  from  the 
discussion  of  theories,  and  examines  his 
subject  by  the  daylight  of  institutions,  be- 
Keving  that  laws  depend  much  on  the  con- 
dition of  society,  and  little  on  notions  and 
disputations  unsupported  by  reality.^  He 
avows  his  disbelief  even  in  the  influence  of 
Locke,  and  cares  little  to  inquire  how  much 
self-government  owes  to  Independency,  or 
equality  to  the  Quakers ;  and  how  democra- 
cy was  affected  by  the  doctrine  that  society 
is  founded  on  contract,  that  happiness  is  the 
end  of  all  government,  or  labour  the  only 
source  of  wealth ;  and  for  this  reason,  be- 
cause he  always  touches  ground,  and  brings 
to  bear,  on  a  vast  array  of  sifted  fact,  the 
light  of  sound  sense  and  tried  experience 
rather  than  dogmatic  precept,  all  men  will 
read  his  book  with  profit,  and  almost  all 
without  offence. 

Although  ho  docs  not  insist  on  inculcat- 
ing a  moral,  he  has  stated  in  his  introduc- 
tory pages  the  ideas  that  guide  him  ;  and^ 
indeed,  the  reader  who  fails  to  recognise 
Uie  Ifsson  of  the  book  in  every  chapter  will 
read  in  vain.  Sir  Erskine  May  is  persuad- 
ed that  it  is  the  tendency  of  modern  pro- 
gress to  elevate  the  masses  of  the  people,  to 
increase  their  part  in  the  work  and  the 
fruit  of  civilisation,  in  comfort  and  educa- 
tion, in  self-respect  and  independdhce,  in 
political  knowledge  and  power.  Taken  for 
a  universal  law  of  history,  this  would  be  as 
visionary  as  certain  generalisations  of  Mon- 
tesquieu and  Tocqueville ;  but  with  the 
necessary  restrictions  of  time  and  place,  it 
cannot  fairly  bo  disputed.  Another  conclu- 
sion, supported  by  a  far  wider  induction, 
is  that  democracy,  like  monarchy,  is  salu- 
tary within  limits  and  fatal  in  excess ;  that 
it  is  the  truest  friend  of  freedom  or  its 
most  unrelenting  foe,  according  as  it  is 
mixed  or  pure ;  and  this  ancient  and  ele- 
raentaiy  truth  of  constitutional  government 
is  enforced  with  every  variety  of  impressive 
and  suggestive  illustration  from  the  time  of 
the  Patriarchs  down  to  the  revolution  which, 
in  1874,  converted  federal  Switzerland  into 
an  unqualified  democracy  governed  by  the 
direct  voice  of  the  entire  people. 

The  effective  distinction  between  liberty 
and  democracy,  which  has  occupied  much 
of  the  author's  thoughts,  cannot  be  too 
strongly  drawn.  Slavery  haa  been  so  often 
associated  with  democracy,  that  a  very  able 
writer  pronounced  it  long  ago  essential  to  a 
democratic  state ;  and  the  philosophers  of 
the  Southern  Confederation  have  urged  the 
theory  with  extreme  fervour.  For  slavery 
operates  like  a  restricted  franchise,  attaches 
power  to  property,  and  hinders  Socialism, 


the  infirmity  that  attends  mature  democra- 
cies. The  most  intelligent  of  Greek  ty- 
rants, Periander,  discouraged  the  employ- 
ment of  slaves  ;  and  Pericles  designates  the 
freedom  from  manual  labour  as  the  distin- 
guishing prerogative  of  Athens,  At  Rome 
a  tax  on  manumissions  immediately  fol- 
lowed the  establishment  of  political  equali- 
ty by  Licinius.  An  impeachment  of  Eng- 
land for  having  imposed  slavery  on  America 
was  carefully  expunged  from  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  ;  and  the  French  As- 
sembly, having  proclaimed  the  Rights  of 
Man,  declared  that  they  did  not  extend  to 
the  colonies.  The  abolition  controversy 
has  made  everybody  familiar  with  Burke's 
saying,  that  men  learn  the  price  of  free- 
dom by  being  masters  of  slaves. 

From  the  best  days  of  Athens,  the  daj  s 
of  Anaxagoras,  Protagoras,  and  Socrates,  a 
strange  affinity  has  subsisted  between  de- 
mocracy and  religious  persecution.  The 
bloodiest  deed  committed  between  the  wars 
of  religion  and  the  revolution  was  due  to 
the  fanaticism  of  men  living  under  the 
primitive  republic  in  the  Ra^tian  Alps  ;  and 
of  six  democratic  cantons  only  one  tolerat- 
ed Protestants^  and  that  after  a  struggle 
which  lasted  the  better  part  of  two  centu- 
ries. In  1578  the  fifteen  Catholic  prov- 
inces would  have  joined  the  revolted  Neth- 
erlands but  for  the  furious  bigotry  of 
Ghent ;  and  the  democracy  of  Friesland 
was  the  most  intolerant  of  the  States.  The 
aristocratic  colonies  in  America  defended 
toleration  against  their  democratic  neigh- 
bours, and  its  triumph  in  Rhode  Island  and 
Pennsylvapia  was  the  work  not  of  policy 
but  of  religion.  The  French  Republic 
came  to  ruin  because  it  found  the  lesson  of 
religious  liberty  too  hard  to  learn.  Down 
to  the  eighteenth  century,  indeed,  it  was 
understood  in  monarchies  more  often  than 
in  free  commonwealths.  Richelieu  acknowl- 
edged the  principle  whilst  he  was  con- 
structing the  despotism  of  the  Bourbons ; 
so  did  the  electors  of  Brandenburg,  at  the 
time  when  they  made  themselves  absolute  ; 
and  after  the  fall  of  Clarendon,  the  notion 
of  Indulgence  was  inseparable  from  the  de- 
sign of  Charles  II.  to  subvert  the  constitu- 
tion. 

A  government  strong  enough  to  act  in 
defiance  of  public  feeling  may  disregard  the 
plausible  heresy  that  prevention  is  better 
than  punishment,  for  it  is  able  to  punish. 
But  a  government  entirely  dependent  on 
opinion  looks  for  some  security  what  that 
opinion  shall  be,  strives  for  the  control  of 
the  forces  that  shape  it,  and  is  fearful  of 
suffering  the  people  to  be  educated  in  senti- 
ments  hostile    to   itB   institutions.     "When 
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General  Grant  attempted  to  grapple  with 
polygamy  in  Utah,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
pack  the  juries  with  Gentiles ;  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  decided  that  the  proceedings 
were  illegal,  and  that  the  prisoners  must  be 
set  free.  Even  the  murderer  Lee  was  ab- 
solved, in  1875,  by 'a  jury  of  Mormons. 

Modern  democracy  presents  many  prob- 
lems too  various  and  oliscure  to  be  solved 
without  a  latter  range  of  materials  than 
Tocqucville  obtained  from  his  American  au- 
thorities or  his  own  observation.  To  un- 
derstand why  the  hopes  and  the  fears  that 
it  excites  have  been  always  inseparable,  to 
determine  under  what  conditions  it  advances 
or  retards  the  progress  of  the  people  and 
the  welfare  of  free  states,  there  is  no  better 
course  than  to  follow  Sir  Erskine  May  upon 
the  road  which  he  has  been  the  first  to 
open. 

In  the  midst  of  an  .invincible  despotism, 
among  paternal,  military,  and  sacerdotal 
monarchies,  the  dawn  rises  with  the  deliver- 
ance of  Israel  out  of  bondage,  and  with  the 
covenant  which  began  their  political  life. 
The  tribes  broke  up  into  smaller  communi- 
ties, administering  their  own  affairs  under 
the  law  they  had  sworn  to  observe,  but 
which  there  was  no  civil  power  to  enforce. 
They  governed  themselves  without  a  central 
authority,  a  legislature,  or  a  dominant  priest- 
hood; and  this  polity,  which,  under  the 
forms  of  primitive  society,  realised  some  as- 
pirations of  developed  democracy,  resii^ted 
for  above  three  hundred  years  the  constant 
peril  of .  anarchy  and  subjugation.  The 
monarchy  itself  was  limited  by  the  same 
absence  of  a  legislative  power,  by  the  sub- 
mission of  the  King  to  the  law  that  bound 
his  subjects,  by  the  perpetual  appeal  of 
prophets  to  the  conscience  of  the  people  as 
its  appointed  guardian,  and  by  the  ready 
resource  of  deposition.  Later  still,  in  the 
decay  of  the  religious  and  national  consti- 
tution, the  same  ideas  appeared  with  intense 
energy,  in  an  extraordinary  association  of 
men  who  lived  in  austerity  and  self-denial, 
rejected  slavery,  maintained  equality,  and 
held  their  property  in  common,  and  who 
constituted  in  miniature  an  almost  perfect 
Republic.  But  the  Essenes  perished  with 
the  city  and  the  Temple,  and  for  many  ages 
the  example  of  the  Hebrews  was  more  ser- 
viceable to  authority  than  to  freedom.  After 
the  Reformation,  the  sects  that  broke  reso- 
lutely with  the  traditions  of  Church  and 
State  as  they  came  down  from  Catholic 
times,  and  sought  for  their  new  institutions 
a  higher  authority  than  custom,  reverted  to 
the  memory  of  a  commonwealth  founded  on 
a  voluntary  contract,  on  self-government,  fed- 
eralism, equality,  in  which  election  was  pre- 


ferred to  inlieritance,  and  monarchy  was  aii 
emblem  of  the  heathen  ;  and  they  conceived 
that  there  was  no  better  model  for  them-^ 
selves  than  a  nation  constituted  by  religion, 
owning  no  law-giver  but  Moses,  and  obeying 
no  king  but  God.     Political  thought  had 
until  i,hen  been  guided  by  pagan  experience. 
Among  the  Greeks,  Athens,  the  boldest 
pioneer  of   republican   discovery,  was  the 
only  democracy  that  prospered.     It  under- 
went the  changes  that  were  the  common  lot 
of  Greek  society,  but  it  met  them  in  a  way 
that  displayed  a  singular  genius  forpolitics* 
The  struggle  for  competing  classes  for  su- 
premacy, almost  everywhere  a  cause  of  op- 
pression and  bloodshed,  became  with  them 
a  genuine  struggle   for  freedom ;  and  tho 
Athenian  constitution  grew,  with  little  pres- 
sure from  below,  under  the  intelligent  ac- 
tion of  statesmen  who  were  swayed  by  po* 
litical  reasoning  more  tlnm  by  public  opin- 
ion.    They  avoided  violent  and  convnlsivft 
changG,  because  the  rate  of  their  reforms 
kept  ahead  of  the  popular  demand.     Solon, 
whose  laws  began  the  reign  of  mind  over 
force,  instituted  democracy  by  making  the 
people,  not  indeed  tho  administrators,  but 
the  source  of  power.     He  committed  the 
Government  not  to  rank  or  birth,   but  to 
land ;  and  he  regulated  the  political  influ* 
ence  of  the  landowners  by  their  share  in 
the  burdens  of  the  public  service.     To  the 
lower  class,  who  neither  bore  arms  nor  paid 
taxes,  and  were  excluded  from  the  Govern- 
ment, ho  granted  the  privilege  of  choosing 
and  of  calling  to  account  the  men  by  whom 
they  were  governed,  of  confirming  or  reject- 
ing the  acts  of  the  legislature  and  the  judg- 
ments of  the  courts.     Although  he  charged 
the  Areopagus  with  tho  preservation  of  his 
laws,  he  provided  that  they  might  be  revised 
according  to  need  ;  and  the  idea^  before  his 
mind  was  government  by  all  free  citizens. 
His  concessions  ta  the  popular  element  were 
narrow,  and  were  carefully  guarded.     Ho 
yielded  no  more  than  was  necessary  to  guar* 
antee  the  attachment  of  the  whole  people 
to  the  State.     But  he  admitted  principles 
that  went  further  than  the  claims  which  he 
conceded.     He  took  only  one  step,  towards 
democracy^  but  it  was  the  first  of  a  series. 

When  the  Persian  wars,  which  converted 
aristocratic  Athens  into  a  maritime  state, 
had  developed  new  sources  of  wealth  and  a 
new  description  of  interests,  the  class  which 
had  supplied  many  of  the  ships  and  most  of 
the  men  that  had  saved  the  national  indc^ 

Eendence  and  founded  an  empire,  could  not 
e  excluded  from  power.  Solon's  principle^ 
that  political  influence  should  bo  commen- 
surate with  political  service,  broke  through 
the  forms  in  which  he  had  confined  it,  and 
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the  spirit  of  his  constitution  was  too  strong 
for  the  letter.  The  fourth  estate  was  ad- 
mitted to  office,  and  in  order  that  its  candi- 
dates might  obtain  their  share,  and  no  more 
than  their  share,  and  that  neither  interest 
nor  numbers  might  prevail,  many  public 
functionaries  were  appointed  by  lot.  The 
Athenian  idea  of  a  liepublic  was  to  substi- 
tute the  impersonal  anpremacy  of  law  for 
the  gorernraent  of  men.  Mediocrity  was  a 
safeguard  against  the  pretensions  of  supe- 
rior capacity,  for  the  established  order  was 
in  danger,  not  from  the  average  citizens, 
but  from  men,  like  Miltiades,  of  exceptional 
renown.  The  people  of  Athens  venerated 
their  constitution  as  a  gift  of  the  gods,  the 
source  and  title  of  their  power,  a  thing  too 
sacred  for  wanton  change.  They  had  de- 
manded a  code,  that  the  unwritten  law 
might  no  longer  be  interpreted  at  will  by 
Archons  and  Areopagites ;  and  a  well-de- 
fined and  authoritative  legislation  was  a  tri- 
umph of  the  democracy. 

So  well  was  this  conservative  spirit  un- 
derstood, that  the  revolution  which  abol- 
ished the  privileges  of  the  aristocracy  was 
promoted  by  Aristides  and  completed  by 
Pericles,  men  free  from  the  reproach  of  flat- 
tering the  multitude.  They  associated  all 
the  free  Athenians  with  the  interest  of  the 
State,  and  called  them,  without  distinction 
of  class,  to  administer  the  powers  that  be- 
longed to  them.  Solon  had  threatened 
with  the  loss  of  citiscnship  all  who  showed 
themselves  indifferent  in  party  conflicts, 
and  Pericles  declared  that  every  man  who 
neglected  his  share  of  publici  duty  was  a 
useless  member  of  the  community.  That 
wealth  might  confer  no  unfair  advantage, 
that  the  poor  might  not  take  bribes  from 
the  rich,  he  took  them  into  the  pay  of  the 
State  during  their  attendance  as  jurors. 
That  their  numbers  might  give  them  no  un- 
just superiority,  he  restricted  the  right  of 
citizenship  to  those  who  came  from  Athe- 
nian parents  on  both  sides ;  and  thus  he  ex- 
pelled more  than  4000  men  of  mixed  de- 
scent from  the  Assembly.  This  bold  meas- 
ure, which  was  made  acceptable  by  a  dis- 
tribution of  grain  from  Egypt  among  those 
who  proved  their  full  Athenian  parentage, 
reduced  the  fourth  class  to  an  equality  with 
the  owners  of  real  property.  For  Pericles, 
or  Ephialtes — for  it  would  appear  that  all 
their  reforms  had  been  carried  in  the  year 
460,  when  Ephialtes  died — is  the  first  demo- 
cratic statesman  who  grasped  the  notion 
of  political  eqnalit}'.  Tho  measures  which 
made  all  citizens  equal  might  have  created  a 
new  inequality  between  classes,  and  the  arti-> 
ficial  privilege  of  land  might  have  been  suc- 
ceeded by  the  more  crushing  preponderance 


of  numbers.  But  Pericles  held  it  to  be  in- 
tolerable that  one  portion  of  the  people 
should  be  required  to  obey  laws  which 
others  have  the  exclusive  right  of  making  ; 
and  he  was  able,  during  thirty  years,  to 
preserve  the  equipoise,  governing  by  tho 
general  consent  of  the  community,  formed 
by  free  debate.  He  made  the  undivided 
people  sovereign ;  but  he  subjected  the 
popular  initiative  to  a  court  of  revision,  and 
assigned  a  penalty  to  the  proposer  of  any 
measure  which  should  be  found  to  be  un- 
constitutional. Athens,  under  Pericles,  was 
the  most  successful  Republic  that  existed 
before  the  system  of  representation  ;  but? 
its  splendour  ended  with  his  life. 

The  danger  to  liberty  from  the  predomi- 
nance cither  of  privilege  or  majorities  waa 
so  manifest,  that  an  idea  arose  that  equality 
of  fortune  would  be  the  only  way  to  prevent 
the  conflict  of  class  interests.  The  philoso- 
phers, Phaleas,  Plato,  Aristotle,  suggested 
various  expedients  to  level  the  difference  be- 
tween rich  and  poor.  Solon  had  endeav- 
oured to  check  the  increase  of  estates ;  and 
Pericles  had  not  only  strengthened  the  pub- 
lic resources  by  bringing  the  rich  under  the 
control  of  an  assembly  in  which  they  were 
not  supreme,  but  he  had  employed  those 
resources  in  improving  the  condition  and 
the  capacity  of  the  masses.  The  grievance 
of  those  who  w^e  taxed  for  the  benefit  of 
others  was  easily  borne  so  long  as  the  trib- 
ute of  the  confederates  filled  the  treasurv. 
But  the  Pelopoi^nesian  war  increased  t£e 
strain  on  the  revenue  and  -deprived  Athens 
of  its  dependencies.  The  balance  was  up- 
set ;'  and  the  policy  of  making  one  class 
give,  that  another  might  receive,  was  reconi^ 
mended  not  only  by  the  interest  of  the 
poor,  but  by  a  growing  theory,  that  wealth 
and  poverty  make  bad  citizens,  that  the 
middle  class  is  the  one  most  easily  led  by 
reason,  and  that  the  way  to  make  it  pre- 
dominate is  to  depress  whatever  rises  above 
the  common  level,  and  to  raise  whatever 
falls  below  it.  This  theory,  which  became 
inseparable  from  democracy,  and  contained 
a  force  which  alone  seems  able  to  destroy 
it,  was  fatal  to  Athens,  for  it  drove  the 
minority  to  treason.  The  glory  of  the 
Athenian  democrats  is,  not  that  they  es* 
caped  the  worst  consequences  of  their  prin- 
ciple, but  that,  having  twice  oast  out  the 
usurping  oligarchy,  they  set  bounds  to  their 
own  power.  They  forgave  their  vanquished 
enemies  ;  they  abolished  pay  for  attendance 
in  the  assembly ;  they  established  the  su- 
premacy of  law  by  making  the  code  supe- 
rior to  the  people;  they  distinguished 
things  that  were  constitutional  from  things 
that  were  legal,  and  resolved  that  no  legis- 
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latlve  act  sboald  pass  antil  it  had  been  pro- 
nounced consistent  i?v jth  the  constitution. 

The  causes  which  ruined  the  Republic  of 
Athens  illustrate  the  connection  of  ethics 
with  politics  rather  than  the  vices  inherent 
to  democracy.  A  State  which  has  only 
30,000  full  citizens  in  a  population  of  500,- 
000,  and  is  governed,  practjcally,  by  about 
3000  people  at  a  public  meeting,  is  scarcely 
democratic.  The  short  triumph  of  Atheni* 
an  liberty,  and  its  quick  decline,  belong  to 
an  ago  which  possessed  no  fixed  standard 
of  right  and  wrong.  An  unparalleled  ac- 
tivity of  intellect  was  shaking  the  credit  of 
the  gods,  and  the  gods  were  the  givers  of 
the  law.  It  was  a  very  short  step  from  the 
Huspicion  of  Protagoras,  that  there  were  no 
gods,  to  the  assertion  of  Critias  that  there 
is  no  sanction  foe  laws.  If  nothing  was  cer- 
tain in  theology,  there  was  no  certainty  in 
ethics  and  no  moral  obligation.  Xhe  will 
of  man,  not  the  will  of  God,  was  the  rule 
of  life,  and  every  man  and  body  of  men 
had  the  right  to  do  what  they  had  the 
means  of  doing.  Tyranny  was  no  wrong, 
and  it  was  hypocrisy  U>  deny  oneself  the 
enjoyment  it  affords.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Sophists  gave  no  limits  to  power  and  no 
security  to  freedom  ;  it  inspired  that  cry  of 
the  Athenians,  thfit  they  must  not  be  hin- 
dered from  doing  what  they  pleased,  and 
the  speeches  of  men  like  Athenagoras  and 
Enpheraus,  that  the  democracy  may  punish 
men  who  have  done  no  wrong,  and  that 
nothing  that  is  profitable  is  amiss.  And 
Socrates  perished  by  the  reaction  which 
they  provoked. 

The  disciples  of  Socrates  obtained  the 
ear  of  posterity.  Their  testimony  against 
the  government  that  put  the  best  of  citizens 
to  death  is  enshrined  in  writings  that  com- 
pete with  Christianity  itself  for  influence  on 
the  opinions  of  men.  Greece  has  governed 
the  world  by  her  philosophy,  and  the  loud- 
est note  in  Greek  philosophy  is  the  protest 
against  Athenian  democracy.  But  although 
Socrates  derided  the  practice  of  leaving  the 
choice  of  magistrates  to  chance,  and  Plato 
admired  the  bloodstained  tyrant  Critias,  and 
Aristotle  deemed  Theramenes  a  greater  states- 
man than  Pericles,  yet  these  are  the  men 
who  laid  the  first  stones  of  a  purer  system, 
and  became  the  lawgivers  of  future  com- 
monwealths. 

The  main  point  in  the  method  of  Socra- 
tes was  essentially  democratic.  lie  urged 
men  to  bring  all  things  to  the  test  of  inces- 
sant inquiry,  and  not  to  content  themselves 
with  the  verdict  of  authorities,  majorities, 
or  custom ;  to  judge  of  right  and  wrong, 
not  by  the  will  or  sentiment  of  others,  but 
by  the  light  which  God  has  set  in  each 


man^s  reason  and  conscience.  Ho  pro- 
claimed that  authority  is  often  wrong,  and 
has  no  warrant  to  silence  or  to  impose  con- 
viction. But  he  gave  no  warrant  to  resist- 
ance. He  emancipated  men  for  thought, 
but  not  for  action.  The  sublime  history  of 
his  death  shows  that  the  superstition  of  the 
State  was  undisturbed  by  his  contempt  for 
its  rulers. 

Plato  had  not  his  master^s  patriotism,  nor 
his  reverence  for  the  civil  power.  He  be- 
lieved that  no  State  can  command  obedi- 
ence if  it  does  not  deserve  respect ;  and  he 
encouraged  citizens  to  despise  their  govern- 
ment if  they  were  not  governed  by  wise 
men.  To  the  aristocracy  of  philosophers 
he  assigned  a  boundless  prerogative ;  but 
as  no  government  satisfied  that  test,  his  plea 
for  despotism  was  hypothetical.  When  the 
lapse  of  years  roused  him  from  the  fantastic 
dream  of  his  Republic,  his  belief  in  divine 
government  moderated  his  intolerance  of 
human  freedom.  Plato  would  not  suffer  a 
democratic  polity  ;  but  he  challenged  all 
existing  authorities  to  justify  themselves  be- 
fore a  superior  tribunal ;  he  desired  that  all 
constitutions  should  be  thoroughly  remodel- 
led, and  he  supplied  the  greatest  need  of 
Greek  democracy,  the  conviction  that  the 
will  of  the  people  is  subject  to  the  will  of 
God,  and  that  all  civil  authority,  except 
that  of  an  imaginary  state,  is  limited  and 
conditional.  The  prodigious  vitality  of  his 
writings  has  kept  the  glaring  perils  of  popu- 
lar government  constantly  before  mankind  ; 
but  it  has  also  preserved  the  belief  in  ideal 
politics  and  the  notion  of  judging  the  pow- 
ers of  this  world  by  a  standard  from  heaven. 
There  has  been  no  fiercer  enemy  of  democ- 
racy ;  but  there  has  been  no  stronger  advo- 
cate of  revolution. 

In  the  *  Ethics '  Aristotle  condemns  de- 
mocracy, even  with  a  property  qualification, 
as  the  worst  of  governments.  But  near 
the  end  of  his  life,  when  he  composed  his 
*  Politics,'  he  was  brought,  grudgingly,  to 
make  a  memorable  concession.  To  prcscrvo 
the  sovereignty  of  law,  which  is  the  reasoa 
and  the  custom  of  gidnerations,  and  to  re- 
strict the  realm  of  choice  and  change,  ho 
conceived  it  best  that  no  class  of  societj^ 
should  preponderate,  that  one  man  should 
not  be  subject  to  another,  that  all  should 
command  and  all  obey.  Ho  advised  that 
power  should  be  distributed  to  high  and 
low  ;  to  the  first  according  to  their  proper- 
ty, ta  the  others  according  to  numbers ; 
and  that  it  should  centre  in  the  middle  class. 
If  aristocracy  and  denjocracy  were  fairly 
combined  and  balanced  against  each  other, 
he  thought  that  none  would  be  interested 
to  disturb  the  serene  majesty  of  impersonal 
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government  To  reconciFe  the  two  princi- 
ples, he  wonld  admit  even  the  poorer  citi- 
zens to  office  and  pay  them  for  the  diji- 
char<re  of  public  duties  ;  but  he  would  com- 
pel the  rich  to  take  their  share,  and  would 
appoint  magistrates  by  election  and  not  by 
lot.  In  'his  indignation  at  the  extravagance 
of  Plato,  and  his  sense  of  the  significance 
of  facts,  he  became,  against  his  will,  the 
prophetic  exponent  of  a  limited  and  regene- 
rated democracy.  But  the  Politics,  which, 
to  the  world  of  living  men,  is  the  most  valu- 
able of  his  workb,  acquired  no  influence  on 
antiquity,  and  is  never  quoted  before  the 
time  of  Cicero.  Again  it  disappeared  for 
many  centuries ;  it  was  unknown  to  the 
Arabian  commentators,  and  in  Western  Eu- 
rope it  was  first  brought  to  light  by  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  at  the  very  time  when  an 
infusion  of  popular  elements  was  modifying 
feudalism,  and  it  helped  to  emancipate  po- 
litical philosophy  from  despotic  theories  and 
to  confirm  it  in  the  ways  of  freedom. 

The  three  generations  of  the  Socl'atic 
school  did  more  fur  the  future  reign  of  the 
people  than  all  the  institutions  of  the  States 
of  Greece.  They  vindicated  conscience 
against  authority,  and  subjected  both  to  a 
higher  law  ;  and  they  proclaimed  that  doc- 
trine of  a  mixed  constitution,  which  has 
prevailed  at  last  over  absolute  monarchy, 
and  still  has  to  contend  against  extreme 
Republicans  and  Socialists,  and  against  the 
masters  of  a  hundred  legions.  Bnt  their 
views  of  liberty  were  based  on  expediency, 
not  on  justice.  They  legislated  for  the  fa- 
voured citizens  of  Greece,  and  were  con- 
scious of  no  principle  that  extended  the 
Fame  rights  to  the  stranger  and  the  slave. 
That  discovery,  without  which  all  political 
science  was  merely  conventional,  belongs  to 
the  followers  of  Zeno. 

The  dimness  and  poverty  of  their  theo- 
logical speculation  caused  the  Stoics  to  at- 
tribute the  government  of  the  universe  less 
to  the  uncertain  design  of  gods  than  to  a 
definite  law  cf  nature.  By  that  law,  which 
10  superior  to  religious  traditions  and  na- 
tional authorities,  and  which  every  man  can 
loarn  from  a  guardian  angel  who  neither 
sleeps  nor  errs,  all  are  governed  alike,  all 
are  equal,  all  are  bound  in  charity  to  each 
other,  as  members  of  one  community  and 
children  of  the  same  God,  The  unity  of 
mankind  implied  the  existence  of  rights  and 
duties  common  to  all  men,  which  legislation 
neither  gives  nor  takes  away.  The  Stoics 
held  in  no  esteem  the  institutions  that  vary 
with  time  and  place,  and  their  ideal  society 
resembled  a  universal  Church  more  than  an 
actual  State.  In  every  collision  between 
authority  and  conscience  they  preferred  the 
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inner  to  the  outer  guide ;  and,  in  the  word» 
of  Epictetus,  regarded  the  laws  of  the  gods, 
not  tne  wretched  laws  of  the  dead.  Their 
doctrine  of  equality,  of  fraternity,  of  ho^ 
manity ;  their  .  defence  of  individualism 
against  public  authority  ;  their  repudiatioi;i 
of  slavery,  redeemed  democracy  from  the 
narrowness,  the  want  of  principle  and  of 
sympathy,  which  are  its  reproach  among 
the  Greeks.  In  practical  life  they  preferred 
a  mixed  constitution  to  a  purely  popular 
government.  Chrysippus  thought  it  impos- 
sible to  please  both  gods  and  men  ;  and 
Seneca  declared  that  the  people  is  corrupt 
and  incapable,  and  that  nothing  was  want- 
ing, under  Nero,  to  the  fulness  of  liberty^ 
except  the  possibility  of  destroying  it .  But 
their  lofty  conception  of  freedom,  as  no  ex- 
ceptional privilege  but  the  birthright  of 
mankind,  survived  in  the  law  of  nations  and 
purified  the  equity  of  Rome. 

Whilst  Dorian  oligarchs  and  Macedonian 
kings  crnshed  the  liberties  of  Greece,  thq 
Roman  Republic  was  ruined,  not  by  its  ener 
mies,  for  there  was  no  enemy  it  did  not 
conquer,  but  by  its  own  vices.  It  was  free 
from  many  causes  of  instability  and  disso* 
lution  that  were  active  in  Greece — the  eager 
quickness,  the  philosophic  thought,  the  in- 
dependent belief,  the  pursuit  of  unsubstan- 
tial grace  and  beauty.  It  was  protected  by 
many  subtle  contrivances  against  the  sever* 
eignty  of  numbers  and  against  legislation 
by  surprise.  Constitutional  battles  had  to 
be  fought  over  and  over  a^aia ;  and  pro-r 
gress  was  so  slow,  that  reforms  were  often 
voted  many  years  before  they  could  be  car- 
ried into  effect. .  The  authority  allowed  t9 
fathers,  to  masters,  to  creditorSf  ''^as  as  in- 
compatible with  the  spirit  of  freedom  as  th^ 
practice  of  the  servile  East.  The  Roman 
citizen  revelled  in  the  luxury  of  powder ;  ana 
his  jealous  dread  of  every  change  that 
might  impair  its  enjoyment  portended  a 
gloomy  oligarchy.  The  cause  which  trans- 
formed the  domination  of  rigid  and  exclu- 
sive patricians  into  the  model  Republic,  and 
which  out  of  the  decomposed  Republic 
built  up  the  archetype  of  all  despotism,  was 
the  fact  that  the  Roman  Commonwealth 
consisted  of  two  States  in  one.  The  con- 
stitution was  made  up  of  compromises  be- 
tween independent  bodies,  and  the  obliga- 
tion of  observing  contracts  was  the  stand- 
ing security  for  freedom.  The  pjebs  ob- 
tained self-government  and  an  equal  sover- 
eignty, by  the  aid  of  ihe  tribunes  of  the 
people,  the  peculiar,  salient,  and  decisive 
invention  of  Roman  statecraft.  The  powers 
conferred  on  the  tribunes,  that  they  might 
be  the  guardians  of  the  weak,  were  ill  de- 
fined,   but    practically     were    irresistible. 
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Thej  could  not  govern,  but  they  could  ar- 
rest all  government.  The  first  and  the  last 
step  of  plebeian  progress  was  gained  neither 
by  violence  nor  persuasion,  but  by  seced- 
ing ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  tribunes  over- 
came all  the  authorities  of  the  State  by  the 
weapon  of  obstruction.  It  was  by  stopping 
public  business  for  five  years  that  Licinius 
established  democratic  equality.  The  safe- 
guard against  abuse  was  the  right  of  each 
tribune  to  veto  the  acts  of  his  colleagues. 
As  they  were  independent  of  their  electors, 
lind  as  there  could  hardly  fail  to  be  one 
wise  and  honest  man  among  the  ten,  this 
was  the  most  effective  instrument  for  the 
defence  of  minorities  ever  devised  by  man. 
After  the  Hortensian  law,  which  in  the  year 
287:  gave  to  the  plebeian  assembly  co- ordi- 
nate legislative  authority,  the  tribunes 
ceased  to  represent  the  cause  of  a  minority, 
and  their  work  was  done. 

A  scheme  less  plausible  or  less  hopeful 
than  one  which  created  two  sovereign  legis- 
latures side  by  side  in  the  same  community 
would  be  hard  to  find.  Yet  it  effectually 
closed  the  conflict  of  centuries,  and  gave  to 
Rome  an  epoch  of  constant  prosperity  and 
greatness.  No  real  division  subsisted  in  the 
people,  corresponding  to  the  artificial  di- 
vision in  the  State.  Fifty  years  passed  away 
before  the  popular  assembly  made  use  of 
its  prerogative,  and  passed  a  law  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  senate.  Polybius  could  not  de- 
tect a  flaw  in  the  structure  as  it  stood.  The 
harmony  seemed  to  be  complete,  and  he 
judged  that  a  more  perfect  example  of  com- 
posite government  could  not  exist  But 
during  those  happy  years  the  cause  which 
wrought  the  ruin  of  Eoraan  freedom  was  in 
full  activity;  for  it  was  the  condition  of 
perpetual  war  that  brought  about  the  three 
great  changes  which  were  the  beginning  of 
the  end — the  reforms  of  the  Gracchi,  the 
arming  of  the  paupers,  and  the  gift  of  the 
Roman  suffrage  to  the  people  of  Italy. 

Before  the  Romans  began  their  career  of 
foreign  conquest  they  possessed  an  army  of 
770,000  men  ;  and  from  that  time  the  con- 
sumption of  citizens  in  war  was  incessant. 
Regions  once  crowded  with  the  small  free- 
holds of  four  or  five  acres,  which  were  the 
ideal  unit  of  Roman  society  and  the  sinew 
of  the  army  and  the  State,  were  covered 
with  herd^  of  cattle  and  herds  of  slaves, 
and  the  substance  of  the  governing  demo- 
cracy was  drained.  The  policy  of  the  agra- 
rian reform  was  to  reconstitute  this  peasant 
dass  out  of  the  public  domains,  that  is,  out 
of  landa  which  tiie  ruling  families  had  pos- 
sessed for  generations,  which  they  nad 
bought  and  sold,  inherited,  divided,  culti- 
vated and  improved.     The  conflict  of  inter- 


ests that  had  so  long  slumbered  revived 
with  a  fury  unknown  in  the  controversy  be- 
tween the  patricians  and  the  plebs.  For  it 
was  now  a  question  not  of  equal  rightA  but 
of  subjugation.  The  social  restoration  of 
democratic  elements  could  not  be  accom- 
pliehed  without  demolishing  the  senate; 
and  this  crisis  at  last  exposed  the  defect  of 
the  machinery  and  the  peril  of  divided 
ppwers  that  were  not  to  be  controlled  or 
reconciled.  The  popular  assembly,  led  by 
Gracchus,  had  the  power  of  making  laws ; 
and  the  only  constitutional  check  was,  that 
one  of  the  tribunes  should  be  induced  to 
bar  the  proceedings.  Accordingly,  the  tri- 
bune Octavius  interposed  his  veto.  The 
tribunician  power,  the  most  sacred  of  pow- 
ers, which  could  not  be  questioned  because 
it  was  founded  on  a  covenant  between  the 
two  parts  of  the  community  and  formed  the 
keystone  of  their  union,  was  employed,  in 
opposition  to  the  will  of  the  people,  to  pre- 
vent a  reform  on  which  the  preservation  of 
the  democracy  depended.  Gracchus  caused 
Octavius  to  be  deposed.  Though  not  ille- 
gal, this  was  a  thing  unheard  of,  and  it 
seemed  to  the  Romans  a  sacrilegious  act 
that  shook  the  pillars  of  the  State,  for  it 
was  the  first  significant  revelation  of  demo- 
cratic sovereignty.  A  tribune  might  bum 
the  arsenal  and  betray  the  city,  yet  he  could 
not  be  called  to  account  until  his  year  of 
office  had  expired.  But  when  he  employed 
against  the  people  the  authority  with  which 
they  had  invested  him,  the  spell  was  dis- 
solved. The  tribunes  had  been  [instituted 
as  the  champions  of  the  oppressed,  when 
the  plebs  feared  oppression.  It  was  re- 
solved that  they  should  not  interfere  on  the 
weaker  side  when  the  democracy  were  the 
strongest.  They  were  chosen  by  the  peo- 
ple as  their  defence  against  the  aristocracy. 
It  was  not  to  be  borne  that  they  should  be- 
come the  agents  of  the  aristocracy  to  make 
them  once  more  supreme.  Against  a  popu- 
lar tribune,  whom  no  colleague  was  suffered 
to  oppose,  the  wealthy  classes  were  defence- 
less. It  is  true  that  he  held  office,  and  was 
inviolable,  only  for  a  year.  But  the  younger 
Gracchus  was  re-elected.  The  nobles  ac- 
cused him  of  aiming  at  the  crown.  A  tri- 
bune who  should  be  practically  irremovable, 
as  well  as  legally  irresistible,  was  little  less 
than  an  emperor.  The  senate  carried  on 
the  conflict  as  men  do  who  fight,  not  for 
public  interests  but  for  their  own  existence. 
They  rescinded  the  agrarian  laws.  They 
murdered  the  popular  leaders.  They  aban- 
doned the  constitution  to  save  themselves, 
and  invested  Sylla  with  a  power  beyond  all 
monarchs,  to  exterminate  their  foes.  The 
ghastly  conception  of  a  magistrate  legally 
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proclaimed  saperior  to  all  the  laws  was  fa- 
miliar to  the  stern  spirit' of  the  Romans. 
The  decemvirs  had  enjoyed  that  arbitrary 
authority ;  bat  practically  they  were  re- 
strained by  the  two  provisions  which  alone 
were  deemed  eflficacious  in  Rome,  the  short 
duration  of  office,  and  its  distributioiv 
among  several  colleagues.  But  the  appoint- 
ment of  Sylla  was  neither  limited  nor  divid- 
ed. It  was  to  last  as  long  as  he  chose. 
Whatever  he  might  do  was  right ;  and  he 
was  empowered  to  put  whomsoever  he 
pleased  to  death,without  trial  or  accusation. 
All  the  victims  who  were  butchered  by  his 
satellites  suffered  with  the  full  sanction  of 
the  law.  • 

When  at  last  the  democracy  conquered, 
the  Augustan  monarchy,  by  which  they  per- 
petuated their  triumph,  was  moderate  in 
comparison  with  the  licensed  tyranny  of  the 
aristocratic  chief.  The  Emperor  was  the 
constitutional  head  of  the  Republic,  armed 
with  all  the  powers  requisite  to  master  the 
senate.  The  Instrument  which  had  served 
to  cast  down  the  patricians  was  efficient 
against  the  new  aristocracy  of  wealth  and 
office.  The  tribunician  power,  conferred  in 
perpetuity,  made  it  unnecessary  to  create  a 
king  or  a  dictator.  Thrice  the  senate  pro- 
posed to  Augustus  the  supreme  power  of 
making  laws.  Pie  declared  that  the  power 
of  the  tribunes  already  supplied  him  with 
all  that  he  required.  It  enabled  him  to 
preserve  the  forms  of  a  simulated  repub- 
lic. The  most  popular  of  all  the  magistra. 
cies  of  Rome  furnished  the  marrow  of  Im- 
perialism. For  the  Empire  was  created,  not 
by  usurpation,  but  by  the  legal  act  of  a  jubi- 
lant people,  eager  to  close  the  era  of  blood- 
shed and  to  secure  the  largess  of  grain  and 
coin,  which  amounted,  at  last,  to  000,000 
pounds  a  year.  The  people  transferred  to 
the  Emperor  the  plenitude  of  their  own 
sovereignty.  To  limit  his  delegated  power 
was  to  challenge  their  omnipotence,  to  re- 
new the  issue  between  the  many  and  the 
few  which  had  been  decided  at  Pharsalus 
and  Philippi.  The  Romans  upheld  the  ab- 
solutism of  the  Empire  because  it  was  their 
own.  The  elementary  antagonism  between 
liberty  and  democracy,  between  the  welfare 
of  minorities  and  the  supremacy  of  masses, 
became  manifest.  The  friend  of  the  one 
was  a  traitor  to  the  other.^  The  dogma, 
that  absolute  power  may,  by  the  hypothesis 
of  H  popular  origin,  be  as  legitimate  as  con- 
stitutional freedom,  began,  by  the  combined 
support  of  the  people  and  the  throne,  to 
darken  the  air. 

Legitimate,,  in  the  technical  sense  of 
modern  politics,  the  Empire  was  not  meant 
to  be.     It  had  no  right  or  claim  to  subsist 


apart  from  the  will  of  the  people.  To  limit 
the  Emperor's  authority  was  to  renounce 
their  own ;  but  to  take  it  away  was  to  as- 
sert their  own.  They  gave  the  Empire  as 
they  chose.  They  took  it  away  as  they 
chose.  The  Revolution  was  as  lawful  and 
as  irresponsible  as  the  Empire.  Democratic 
institutions  continued  to  dev^op.  The 
provinces  were  no  longer  subject  to  an  as- 
sembly meeting  in  a  distant  capital.  They 
obtained  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens. 
Long  after  Tiberius  had  stripped  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Rome  of  their  electoral  function, 
the  provincials  continued  in  undisturbed  en- 
joyment of  the  right  of  chobsing  their  own 
magistrates.  They  governed  themselves 
like  a  vast  confederation  of  municipal  re- 

Eublics ;  and,  even  after  Diocletian  had 
rought  in  the  forms  as  well  as  the  reality 
of  despotism,  provincial  assemblies,  the  ob- 
scure ^erm  of  representative  institutions, 
exercised  some  control  over  the  Imperial 
officers. 

But  the  Empire  owed  the  intensity  of  its 
force  to  the  popular  fiction.  The  principle,  - 
that  the  Emperor  is  not  subject  to  laws 
from  which  he  can  dispense  others,  princeps 
legibus  solutus,  was  interpreted  to  imply 
that  he  was  above  all  legal  restraint.  Therer^ 
was  no  appeal  from  his  sentence.  He  was 
the  living  law.  The  Roman  jurist?,  whilst 
they  adorned  their  writings  with  the  exalted 
philosophy  of  the  Stoics,  consecrated  every 
excess  of  Imperial  prerogative  with  those 
famous  maxims  which  have  been  balm  to  so 
many  consciences  and  have  sanctioned  so 
much  wrong ;  and  the  code  of  Justinian  be- 
came the  greatest  obstacle,  next  to  feudal- : 
ism,  with  which  liberty  had  to  contend. 

Ancient  democracy,  as  it  was  in  Athens 
in  the  best  days  of  Pericles,  or  in  Rome 
when  Polybius  described  it,  or  even  as  it  is 
idealised  by  Aristotle  in  the  Sixth  Book  of 
his  Politics,  and  by  Cicero  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Republic,  was  never  more  than  a  par- 
tial and  insincere  solution  of  the  problem  of 
popular    government.     The    ancient  politi-, 
ciins  aimSi  no  higher  than  to  diffuse  power 
among  a  numerous  class.     Their  liberty  was 
bound  up  with   slavery.     They   never   at- 
tempted to  found  a  free  State  on  the  thrift 
and  energy   of   free   labour.     They  never- 
divined  the  harder  but  mure  grateful  task 
that  constitutes  the  political  life  of  Christiauv 
nations. 

By  humbling  the  supremacy  of  rank  and 
wealth ;  by  forbidding  the  State  to  en- 
croach on  the  domain  which  belongs  to* 
God  ;  by  teaching  man  to  love  his  neigh- 
bour as  himself  ;  by  promoting  the  sense  of 
equality  ;  by  condemning  the  pride  of  race, 
which  was  a  stimulus  of  conquest,. and  the.t 
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doctrine  of  separate  descent,  which  formed 
the  philosopher's  defence  of  slavery ;  and 
by  addressing  not  the  rulers  bat  the  masses 
of  mankind,  and  making  opinion  superior 
to  authority,  the  Church  that  preached  the 
Gospel  to  the  poor  had  visible  points  of 
contact  with  democracy.  And  yet  Christ- 
ianity did,  not  directly  influence  political 
progress.  The  ancient  watchword  of  the 
Kepublic  was  translated  by  Papinian  into  the 
language  of  the  Church  :  *  Summa  est  ratio 
quae  pro  rcligione  fiat : '  and  for  eleven 
hundred  years,  from  the  first  to  the  last  of 
the  Constatitines,  the  Christian  Empire  was 
as  despotic  as  the  pagan. 

Meanwhile  Western  Europe  was  overrun 
by  men  who  in  their  early  home  had  been 
Republicans.  The  primitive  constitution  of 
the  German  communities  was  based  on  asso- 
ciation rather  than  on  subordination.  They 
were  accustomed  to  govern  their  afl^irs  by 
common  deliberation,  and  to  obey  authori- 
ties that  were  temporary  and  defined.  It  is 
one  of  the  desperate  enterprises  of  histori- 
cal science  to  trace  the  free  institutions  of 
Europe  and  America,  and  Australia,  to  the 
life  that  was  led  in  the  forests  of  Germany, 
But  the  new  States  were  founded  on  con- 
quest, and  in  war  the  Germans  were  com- 
manded by  kings.  The  doctrine  pf  self- 
•government,  applied  to  Gaul  and  Spain, 
would  have  made  Frank  and  Goth  disap- 
fpear  in  the  mass  of  the  conquered  people. 
It  needed  all  the  resources  of  a  vigorous 
monarchy,  of  a  military  aristocracy,  and  of 
a  territorial  clergy,  to  construct  States  that 
were  able  to  last.  The  result  was  the  feudal 
system,  the  most  absolute  contradiction  of 
•diemocracy  that  has  co-existed  with  civilisa- 
tion. 

The  revival  of  democracy  was  due  neither 
*to  the  Christian  Church  nor  to  the  Teutonic 
"State,  but  to  the  quarrel  between  them. 
The  effect  followed  the  cause  instantaneous- 
ly. As  soon  as  Gregory  VII.  made  the 
Papacy  independent  of  the  Empire,  the 
gi'cat  conflict  began  ;  and  the  same  pontifi- 
•cate  gave  birth  to  the  theory  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  people.  The  Gregorian  party 
argued  that  the  Emperor  derived  his  crown 
from  the  nation,  and  that  the  nation  could 
take  away  what  it  had  bestowed.  The  Im- 
perialists replied  that  nobody  could  take 
^way  what  the  nation  had  given.  It  is  idle 
to  look  for  the  spark  either  in  flint  or  steel. 
The  object  of  both  parlies  was  unqualified 
supremacy.  Fitznigel  has  no  more  idea  of 
•ecclesiastical  liberty  than  John  of  Salisbury 
of  political.  Innocent  IV*  is  as  perfect  an 
absolutist  as  | Peter  de  Vineis.  But  each 
party  encouraged  democracy  in  turn,  by 
seeking  the  aid  of  the  towns ;  each  party  in 


turn  appealed  to  the  people,  and  gave 
strength  to  the  constitutional  theory.  In 
the  fourteenth  century  English  Parliaments 
judged  and  deposed  their  kings,  as  a  matter 
of  right ;  the  Estates  governed  France  with- 
out king  or  noble  ;  and  the  wealth  and  lib- 
erties of  the  towns,  which  had  worked  out 
their  independence  from  the  centre  of  Italy 
to  the  North  Sea,  promised  for  a  moment 
to  transform  European  society.  Even  in 
the  capitals  of  great  princes,  in  Rome,  in 
Paris,  and,  for  two  terrible  days,  in  I^on- 
don,  the  commons  obtained  sway.  But  the 
curse  of  instability  was  on  the  municipal 
republics.  Strasburg,  according  to  Erasmus 
and  Bodinus,  the^best  governed  of  all,  suf- 
fered from-  perpetual  commotions.  An  in- 
genious historian  has  reckoned  seven  thou- 
sand revolutions  in  the  Italian  cities.  The 
democracies  succeeded  no  better  than  feu- 
dalism in  regulating  the  balance  between 
rich  and  poor.  The  atrocities  of  the  Jac- 
querie, and  of  Wat  Tyler's  rebellion,  hard- 
ened the  hearts  of  men  against  the  common 
people.  Church  and  State  combined  to 
put  them  down.  And  the  last  memorable 
struggles  of  mediroval  liberty — the  insurrec- 
tion of  tho  Comuneros  in  Castile,  the  Peas- 
ants' War  in  Germany,  the  Republic  of 
Florence,  nnd  the  Revolt  of  Ghent — were 
suppressed  by  Charles  V.  in  the  early  years 
of  the  Reformation. 

The  middle  ages  had  forged  a  complete 
arsenal  of  constitutional  maxims :  trial  by 
jury,  taxation  by  representation,  local  self- 
government,  ecclesiastical  independence,  re- 
sponsn>le  authority.  But  they  were  not 
secured  by  institutions,  and  the  Reformation 
began  by  making  the  dry  bones  more  dry. 
Luther  claimed  to  be  the  first  divine  who 
did  justice  to  the  civil  power.  Ho  made 
the  Lutheran  Church  the  bulwark  of  politi- 
cal stability,  and  bequeathed  to  his  disciples 
the  doctrine  of  divine  right  and  passive  obe- 
dience. Zwingli,  who  was  a  staunch  repub- 
lican, desired  that  all  magistrates  should  be 
elected,  and  should  bo  liable  to  be  dismissed 
by  their  electors ;  but  he  died  too  soon  for 
his  influence,  and  the  permanent  action  of 
the  Reformation  on  democracy  was  exer- 
cised through  the  Presbyterian  constitution 
of  Calvin. 

It  was  long  before  the ,  democratic  ele- 
ment in  Presbyterian  ism  began  to  tell.  The 
Netherlands  resisted  Philip  II.  for  fifteen 
years  before  they  took  courage  to  depose 
him,  and  the  scheme  of  the  ultra-Calvinist 
Deventer,  to  subvert  the  ascendancy  of  tho 
leading  States  by  the  sovereign  action  of 
the  whole  people,  was  foiled  by  Leicester's 
incapacity,  and  by  the  consummate  policy 
of  Barnevelt.     The  Huguenots,  having  lost 
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their  leaders' in  1672,  reconRtituted  them- 
Belves  on  a  democratic  footing,  and  learned 
to  think  that  a  king  who  murders  his  sub- 
jects forfeits  his  divine  right  to  be  obeyed, 
^ut  Junius  Brutus  and  Buchanan  damaged 
their  credit  b}-  advocating  regicide ;  and 
Hotoman,  whose  *  Fran  co-Gal  lia '  is  the 
most  serious  work  of  thc^  group,  deserted 
bis  liberal  opinions  when  the  chief  of  his 
own  party  became  king.  The  most  violent 
explosion  of  democracy  in  that  age  proceed- 
ed from  the  opposite  quarter.  When  Hen- 
ry of  Navarre  became  the  next  heir  to  the 
throne  of  France,  the  theory  of  the  depos- 
ing power,  which  had  proved  ineffectual  for 
more  than  a  century,  awoke  with  a  new  and 
more  vigorous  life.  One  half  of  the  nation 
accepted  the  view,  that  they  were  not  bound 
to  submit  to  a  king  they  would  not  liavc 
chosen.  A  Committee  of  Sixteen  made  it- 
self master  of  Paris,  and,  with  the  aid  of 
Spain,  succeeded  for  years  in  excluding 
Henry  from  his  capital.  The  impulse  thus 
given  endured  in  literature  for  a  whole  gen- 
eration, and  produced  a  library  of  treatises^ 
on  the  right  of  Catholics  to  choose,  to  con- 
trol, and  to  cashier  their  magistrates.  They 
were  on  the  losing  side.  Most  of  them 
were  bloodthirsty,  and  were  soon  forgotten. 
But  the  greater  part  of  the  political  ideas 
of  Milton,  Locke,  and  Rousseau,  may  be 
found  in  the  ponderous  Latin  of  Jesuits 
who  were  subjects  of  the  Spanish  Crown, 
of  Lessius,  Molina,  Mariana,  and  Suarez. 

The  ideas  were  there,  and  were  taken  up 
when  it  suited  them  by  extreme  adherents 
of  Rome  and  of  Geneva;  but  they  pro- 
duced no  lasting  fruit  until,  a  century  after 
the  Reformation,  they  tecamo  incorporated 
in  new  religious  systems.  Five  years  of 
civil  war  coind  not  exhaust  the  royalism  of 
the  Presbyterians,  and  it  required  the  expul- 
sion of  the  majority  to  make  the  Long  Par- 
liament abandon  monarchy.  It  had  defend- 
ed the  constitution  against  the  crown  with 
legal  arts,  defending  precedent  against  inno- 
vation, and  setting  up  an  ideal  in  the  past 
which,  with  all  the  learning  of  Selden  and 
of  Prynne,  was  less  certain  than  the  Puri- 
tan statesmen  supposed.  The  Independents 
brought  in  a  new  principle.  Tradition  had 
no  authority  for  them,  and  the  past  no  vir- 
tue. Liberty  of  conscience,  a  thing  not  to 
be  found  in  the  constitution,  was  more 
prized  by  many  of  them  than  all  the  stat- 
utes of  the  Plantagenets.  Their  idea  that 
each  congregation  should  govern  itself  abol- 
ished the  force  which,  is  needed  to  preserve 
unity,  and  deprived  monarchy  of  the  weap- 
on which  made  it  injurious  to  freedom.  An 
immense  revolutionary  energy  resided  in 
their  doctrine,  and  it  took  root  in  America, 


and  deeply  coloured  political  thought  in 
later  times.  But  in  England  the  sectarian 
democracy  was  strong  only  to  destroy. 
Cromwell  refused  to  be  bound  by  it ;  and 
John  Lilb,urne,  the  boldest  thinker  among 
English  democrats,  declared  that  it  would 
be  better  for  liberty  to  bring  back  Charles 
Stuart  than  to  live  under  the  sword  of  the 
Protector. 

Lilburue  was  among  the  fir?t  to  under- 
stand the  real  conditions  of  democracy,  and 
the  obstacle  to  its  success  in  England. 
Equality  of  power  could  not  be  preserv'ed, 
except  by  violence,  together  with  an  ex- 
treme inequality  of  possessions.  There 
would  always  be  danger,  if  power  was  not 
made  to  wait  on  property,  that  property 
would  go  to  those  who  had  the  power. 
This  idea  of  the  necessary  balance  of  pro- 
perty, developed  by  Harrington,  and  adopted 
by  Milton  in  his  later  pamphlets,  appeared 
to  Toland,  and  even  to  John  Adams,  as  im- 
portant as  the  invention  of  printing,  or  the 
discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
At  least  it  indicates  the  true  explanation  of 
the  strange  completeness  with  which  the, 
Republican  j»arty  had  vanished,  a  dozen 
years  after  the  solemn  trial  and  execution 
of  the  King.  No  extremity  of  misgovern- 
ment  was  able  to  revive  it.  When  the 
treason  of  Chailes  II.  against  the  constitu- 
tion was  divulged,  and  the  Whigs  plotted 
to  expel  the  incorrigible  dynasty,  their  as- 
pirations went  no  farther  than  a  Venetian 
oligarchy,  with  Monmouth  for  Doge,  The 
Revolution  of  1688  confined  power  to  the 
aristocracy  of  freeholders.  The  Conserva- 
tism of  the  age  was  unconquerable.  Repub- 
licanism was  distorted  even  in  Switzerland, 
and  became  in  the  eighteenth  century  as 
oppressive  and  as  intolerant  as  its  neigh- 
bours. 

In  1769,  when  Paoli  fled  from  Corsica,  it 
seemed  that,  in  Europe  at  least,  democracy 
was  dead.  It  had,  indeed,  lately  been  de- 
fended in  books  by  a  man  of  bad  reputa- 
tion, whom  the  leaders  of  public  opinion 
treated  with  contumely,  and  whoso  declama- 
tions excited  so  little  alarm  that  George  Ilf . 
offered  him  a  pension.  What  gave  to  Rous- 
seau a  power  far  exceeding  that  which  any 
political  writer  had  ever  attained  was  the 
progress  of  events  in  America.  The  Stu- 
arts had  been  willing  that  the  coloniea 
should  serve  as  a  refuge  from  their  system 
of  Church  and  State,  and  of  all  their  colo- 
nies the  one  most  favoured  was  the  territoiy 
granted  to  William  Penn.  By  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Society  to  which  he  belonged,  it 
was  necessary  that  the  new  State  should  bo 
founded  on  liberty  and  equality.  But  Penn 
was  further  noted  among  Quakers  as  a  fol- 
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lowef  of  the  new  doctrine  of  Toleration, 
Tims  it  came  to  pass  that  PennsyLvania  en- 
joyed the  most  democratic  constitution  in 
the  world,  and  held  up  to  the  admiration  of 
the  eighteenth  century  an  almost  solitary 
example  of  freedom.  It  was  principally 
through  Franklin  and  the  Quaker  State  that 
America  influenced  political  opinion  in  Eu- 
rope, and  that  the  fanaticism  of  one  revolu- 
tionary epoch  was  converted  into  the  ration- 
alism of  another.  American  independence 
was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era,  not  merely 
as  a  revival  of  Revolution,  but  because  no 
other  Revolution  ever  proceeded  from  so 
slight  a  cause,  or  was  ever  conducted  with 
«o  much  moderation.  The  European  mon- 
archies supported  it.  The  greatest  statesmen 
in  England  averred  that  it  was  just.  It  es- 
tablished a  pure  democracy;  but  it  was  de- 
mocracy in  its  highest  perfection,  anned 
and  vigilant,  less  against  aristocracy  and 
monarchy  than  against  its  own  weakness 
and  excess.  Whilst  England  was  admired 
for  the  safeguards  with  which,  in  the  course 
of  many  centuries,  it  had  fortified  liberty 
against  the  power  of  the  crown,  America 
appeared  still  more  worthy  of  admiration 
for  the  safeguards  which,  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  a  single  memorable  year,  it  had  set 
up  against  the  power  of  its  own  sovereign 
people.  It  resembled  no  other  known  de- 
mocracy, for  it  respected  freedom,  authori- 
ty, and  law.  It  resembled  no  other  consti- 
tution, for  it  was  contained  in  half-a-dozen 
intelligible  articles.  Ancient  Europe  opened 
its  mind  to  two  new  ideas — that  Revolu- 
tion with  very  little  provocation  may  be 
jnst ;  and  that  democracy  in  very  large  di- 
mensions may  be  safe. 

Whilst  America  was  making  itself  inde- 
pendent, the  spirit  of  reform  had  been 
abroad  in  Europe.  Intelligent  ministers, 
r»ke  Campomanes  and  Struensee,  and  well- 
meaning  monarchs,  of  whom  the  most  lib- 
eral was  Leopold  of  Tuscany,  were  trying 
what  could  be  done  to  make  men  happy  by 
command.  Centuries  of  absolute  and  intol- 
erant rule  had  bequeathed  abuses  which 
nothing  but  the  most  vigorous  use  of  power 
could  remove.  The  age  preferred  the  reign 
of  intellect  to  the  reign  of  liberty.  Turgot, 
the  ablest  and  most  far-seeing  reformer  then 
living,  attempted  to  do  for  France  what  less 
gifted  men  were  doing  with  success  in  Lom- 
bardy,  and  Tuscany,  and  Parma.  He  at- 
tempted to  employ  the.  royal  power  for  the 
jgood  of  the  people,  at  the  expense  of  the 
nigher  classes.  The  higher  classes  proved 
too  strong  for  the  crown  alone ;  and  Louis 
XVL  abandoned  internal  reforms  in  de- 
spair, and  turned  for  compensation  to  a  war 
with  England  for  the  deliverance  of   her 


American  Colonies.  When  the  increasing 
debt  obliged  him  to  seek  heroic  remedies, 
and  he  was  again  repulsed  by  the  privileged 
orders,  he  appealed  at  last  to  the  nation. 
When  the  States-General  met,  the  power 
had  already  passed  to  the  middle  class,  for 
it  was  by  them  alone  that  the  country  could 
be  saved.  They  were  strong  enough  to  tri- 
umph by  waiting.  Neither  the  Court,  nor 
the  nobles,  nor  the  army,  could  do  anything 
against  them.  During  the  six  months  from 
January,  1789,  to  the  fall  of  the  Bastille  in 
July,  France  travelled  as  far  as  England  in 
the  six  hundred  years  between  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  and  Lord  Beaconsfield.  Ten 
years  after  the  American  alliance,  the  Rights 
of  Man,  which  had  been  proclaimed  at  Phila- 
delphia, were  repeated  at  Versailles.  The 
alliance  had  borne  fruit  on  both  sid^  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  for  France,  the  fruit  was 
the  triumph  of  American  ideas  over  Eng- 
lish. They  were  more  popular,  more  sim- 
ple, more  effective  against  privilege,  and, 
strange  to  say,  more  acceptable  to  the  King. 
The  new  French  constitution  allowed  no 
privileged  orders,  no  parliamentary  minis- 
try, no  power  of  dissolution,  and  only  a  sus- 
pensive veto.  But  the  characteristic  safe- 
guards of  the  American  Government  were 
rejected  :  Federalism,  separation  of  Church 
and  Slate,  the  Second  Chamber,  the  politi- 
cal arbitration  of  the  supreme  judicial  body. 
That  which  weakened  the  Executive  W2«s 
taken  :  that  which  restrained  the  Legisla- 
ture was  left.  Checks  on  the  crown 
abounded  ;  but  the  crown  should  be  vacant, 
the  powers  that  remained  would  be  without 
a  check.  The  precautions  were  all  in  one 
direction.  Nobody  would  contemplate  the 
contingency  that  there  might  be  no  king. 
The  constitution  was  inspired  by  a  profound 
disbelief  in  Louis  XYI.  and  a  pertinacious 
belief  in  monarchy.  The  Asecmbly  voted 
without  debate,  by  acclamation,  a  Civil  List 
three  times  as  large  as  that  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria. When  Louis  fled,  and  the  throne 
was  actually  vacant,  they  brought  him  back 
to  it,  preferring  the  phantom  of  a  king  who 
was  a  prisoner  to  the  reality  of  no  king  at 
all. 

Next  to  this  misapplication  of  American 
examples,  which  was  the  fault  of  nearly  all 
the  leading  statesmen,  excepting  Monnier, 
Mirabeau,  and  Sieyds,  the  cause  of  the  Revo- 
lution was  injured  by  its  religious  policy. 
The  most  novel  and  impressive  lesson  taught 
by  the  fathers  of  the  American  Republic 
was  that  the  people,  and  not  the  administra- 
tion, should  govern.  Men  in  office  were 
salaried  agents,  by  whom  the  nation  wrought 
its  will.  Authority  submitted'  to  public 
opinion,  and  left  to  it  not  only  the  control) 
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bat  the  iDitiative  of  goverament.  Patience 
in  waiting  for  a  wind,  alacrity  in  catching 
it,  the  dread  of  exerting  nnnecessary  influ- 
ence, characterise  the  early  presidents. 
Sooae  of  the  French  politicians  shared  this 
vieWf  though  with  less  exaggeration  than 
Washington.  They  wished  to  decentralise 
the  government,  and  to  obtain,  for  eood  or 
evil,  the  genuine  expression  of  popular  sen- 
timent Necker  himself,  and  Buzot,  the 
roost  thoQghtful  of  the  Girondins,  dreamed 
of  federalising  France.  In  the  United 
States  there  was  no  current  of  opinion,  and 
no  combination  of  forces,  to  be  seriously 
feared.  The  government  needed  no  securi- 
ty against  being  propelled  in  a  wrong  direc- 
tion. But  the  French  Revolution  was  ac- 
complished at  the  expense  of  powerful 
classes.  Besides  the  nobles,  the  Assembly, 
which  had  been  made  supreme  by  the  ac- 
cession of  the  clerey,  and  had  been  led  at 
first  by  po'pular  ecclesiastics,  by  Siey^s,  Tal- 
leyrand, Cic6,  La  Luzerne,  made  an  enemy 
of  the  clergy.  The  prerogative  could  not 
bo  destroyed  without  touching  the  Church. 
Ecclesiastical  patronage  had  helped  to  make 
the  crown  absolute.  To  leave  it  in  the 
hands  of  Louis  and  his  ministers  was  to  re- 
nounce the  entire  policy  of  the  constitution. 
To  disestablish,  was  to  make  it  over  to  the 
Pope.  It  was  consistent  with  the  demo- 
cratic principle  to  introduce  election  into 
the  Church.  It  involved  a  breach  with 
Rome;  but  so,  indeed,  did  the  laws  of 
Joseph  II.,  Charles  IIL,  and  Leopold.  The 
Pope  was  not  likely  to  cast  away  the  friend- 
ship of  France,  if  he  could  help  it ;  and  the 
French  clergy  were  not  likely  to  give  trou- 
ble by  their  attachment  to  Rome.  There- 
fore, amid  the  indifierence  of  many,  and 
against  the  urgent,  and  probably  sincere, 
remonstrances  of  Robespierre  and  Marat, 
the  Jansenists,  who  had  a  century  of  perse- 
cution to  avenge,  carried  the  Civil  Constitu- 
tion. The  coercive  measures-  which  en- 
forced it  led  to  the  breach  with  the  King, 
and  the  fall  of  the  monarchy  ;  to  the  revolt  of 
the  provinces,  and  the  fall  of  liberty.  The 
Jacobins  determined  that  public  opinion 
should  not  reign,  that  the  State  should  not 
remain  at  the  mercy  of  ^powerful  combina- 
tions. They  held  the  representatives  of  the 
people  under  control,  by  the  people  itself. 
They  attributed  higher  authority  to  the  di- 
rect than  to  the  indirect  voice  of  the  demo- 
cratic oracle.  They  armed  themselves  with 
power  to  crush  every  adverse,  every  inde- 
pendent force,  and  especially  to  put  down 
the  Church,  in  whose  cause  the  provinces 
had  risen  against  the  capital.  They  met 
the  centrifugal  federalism  of  the  friends  of 


the  Gironde  by  the  most  resolute  centralisa- 
tion. France  was  governed  by  Paris ;  and 
Paris  by  its  municipality  and  its  mob. 
Obeying  Rousseau's  maxim,  that  the  people 
cannot  delegate  its  power,  they  raised  tho 
elementary  constituency  above  its  represent-, 
atives.  As  the  greatest  constituent  body, 
the  most  numerous  accumulation  of  primary 
electors,  the  largest  portion  of  sovereignty, 
was  in  the  people  of  Paris,  they  designed 
that  the  people  of  Paris  should  rule  over 
France,  as  the  people  of  Rome,  the  mob  as 
well  as  the  senate,  had  ruled,  not  inglori- 
ously,  over  Italy,  and  over  half  the  nations 
that  surround  the  Med  iterranean.  Al  though 
the  Jacobins  were  scarcely  more  irreligious 
than  the  Abb4  Siey^s  or  Madame  Roland^ 
although  Robespierre  wanted  to  force  men. 
to  believe  in  God,  although  Danton  went  to 
confession  and  Bar^re  was  a  professing 
Christian,  they  imparted  to  modern  demo* 
cracy  that  implacable  hatred  of  religion, 
which  contrasts  so  strangely  with  the  exam- 
ple of  its  Puritan  prototype. 

The  deepest  cause  ^^hich  made  the  French 
Revolution  so  disastrous  to  liberty  was  its 
theory  of  equality.  Liberty  was  the  watch- 
word of  the  middle  class,  equality  of  the 
lower.  It  was  the  lower  class  that  won  the 
battles  of  the  third  estate ;  that  took  the 
Bastille,  and  made  France  a  constitutional 
monarchy ;  that  took  the  Tuileries,  and 
made  France  a  Republic.  They  claimed 
their  reward.  The  middle  class,  having  cast 
down  the  upper  orders  with  the  aid  of  the 
lower,  instituted  a  new  inequality  and  a 
privilt^e  for  itself.  By  means  of  a  taxpay- 
ing  qualification  it  deprived  its  confederates 
of  their  vote.  To  those,  therefore,  who  had 
accomplished  the  Revolution,  its  promise 
was  not  fulfilled.  Equality  did  nothing  for 
them.  The  opinion,  at  that  time,  was  al- 
most universal,  that  society  is  founded  on 
an  agreement  which  is  voluntary  and  con- 
ditional, and  that  the  links  which  bind  men 
to  it  are  terminfible,  for  sufficient  reason, 
like  those  which  subject  them  to  authority. 
From  these  popular  premises  the  logic  of 
Marat  drew  his  sanguinary  conclusions.  He 
told  the  famished  people  that  the  conditions 
on  which  they  had  consented  to  bear  their 
evil  lot,  and  had  refrained  from  violence, 
had  not  been  kept  to  them.  It  was  suicide, 
it  was  murder,  to  submit  to  starve,  and  to 
see  one's  children  starving  by  the  fault  of 
the  rich.  The  bonds  of  "society  were  dis- 
solved  by  the  wrong  it  inflicted.  The  state 
of  nature  had  come  back,  in  which  every 
man  had  a  right  to  what  he  could  take. 
The  time  had  come  for  the  rich  to  make 
way  for  the  poor.     With  thk 
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equality,  liberty  was  quenched  in  blood,  and 
Frenchmen  became  ready  to  sacrifice  all 
Other  things  to  save  life  and  fortune. 

Twenty  years  after  the  splendid  opportu- 
nity that  opened  in  1789,  the  reaction  had 
triumphed  everywhere  in  Europe ;  ancient 
constitutions  had  perished  as  well  as  new ; 
and  even  England   afforded  them  neither 

[protection  nor  sympathy.  The  liberal,  at 
east  the  democratic  revival,  came  from 
f5pain.  The  Spaniards  fought  against  the 
French  for  a  king,  who  was  a  prisoner  in 
France.  They  gave  themselves  a  constitu- 
tion, and  placed  his  name  at  the  head  of  it. 
They  had  a  monarchy,  without  a  king.  It 
required  to  be  so  contrived  that  it  would 
work  in  the  absence,  possibly  the  perma- 
nent absence,  of  the  monarch.  It  became, 
therefore,  a  monarchy  only  in  name,  com- 
posed, in  fact,  of  democratic  forces.  The 
constitution  of  1812  was  the  attempt  of  in- 
experienced men  to  accomplish  the  most 
dimcult  task  in  politics.  It  was  smitten 
with  sterility.  For  many  years  it  was  the 
standard  of  abortive  revolutions  among  the 
so-called  Latin  nations.  It  promulgated 
the  notion  of  a  king  who  should  flourish 
only  in  name,  and  should  not  even  dis- 
charge the  humble  function  which  Hegel 
assigns  to  royalty,  of  dottihg  Fs  for  the 
people. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Cadiz  constitution, 
in  1823,  was  the  supreme  triumph  of  the 
restored  monarchy  of  France.  Five  years 
later,  under  a  wise  and  liberal  minister,  the 
Restoration  was  advancing  fairly  on  the 
constitutional  paths,  when  the  incurable  dis- 
trust of  the  Liberal  party  defeated  Martig- 
nac,  and  brought  in  the  ministry  of  extreme 
royalists  that  ruined  the  monarchy.  In  la- 
bouring to  transfer  power  from  the  class 
which  the  Revolution  had  enfranchised  to 
those  which  it  had  overthrown,  Polignac 
and  La  Bourdonnaio  would  gladly  have 
made  terms  with  the  working  men.  To 
break  the  influence  of  intellect  and  capital 
by  means  of  universal  suffrage,  was  an  idea 
long  and  zealously  advocated  by  some  of 
their  supporters.  They  had  not  foresight 
or  ability  to  divide  their  adversaries,  and 
they  were  vanquished  in  1 830  by  the  united 
democracy. 

'  The  promise  of  the  Revolution  of  July 
was  to  reconcile  rov-alists  and  democrats. 
The  King  assured  Lafayette  (that  he  was 
a  republican  at  heart;  and  Lafayette  as- 
sured France  that  Louis  Philippe  was  the 
best  of  republics.  The  shock  of  the  great 
event  was  felt  in  Poland,  and  Belgium,*  and 
even  in  England.  It  gave  a  direct  impulse 
to  democratic  movements  in  Switzerland. 

Swiss  democracy  had  been  in  abeyance 


since  1815.  The  national  will  had  no  or- 
gan. The  cantons  were  supreme  ;  and  gov- 
erned as  ineflSciently  as  other  governments 
under  the  protecting  shade  of  the  Holy  Al- 
liance. There  was  no  dispute  that  Switzer- 
land called  for  extensive  reforms,  and  no 
doubt  of  the  direction  they  would  take. 
The  number  of  the  cantons  was  the  great 
obstacle  to  all  improvement.  It  was  useless 
to  have  twenty-five  governments  in  a  coun- 
try equal  to  one  American  State,  and  infe- 
rior in  population  to  one  great  city.  It  was 
impossible  that  they  should  be  good  gov- 
ernments. .  A  central  power  was  the  mani- 
fest need  of  the  country.  In  the  absence 
of  an  efficient  federal  power,  seven  cantons 
formed  a  separate  league  for  the  protection 
of  their  own  interests.  Whilst  democratic 
ideas  were  making  way  in  Switzerland,  the 
Papacy  was  travelling  in  the  opf)osite  direc- 
tion, and  showing  an  inflexible  hostility  for 
ideas  which  are  the  breadth  of  democratic 
life.  The  growing  democracy  and  the 
growing  Ultraraontanism  came  into  colli- 
sion. The  Sonderbund  could  aver  with 
truth  that  the^e  was  ilo  safety  for  its  rights 
under  the  Federal  Constitution.  The  others 
could  reply,  with  equal  truth,  that  there 
was  no  safety  for  the  constitution  with  the 
Sonderbund.  In  1847,  it  came  to  a  war 
between  national  sovereignty  and  cantonal 
sovereignty.  The  Sonderbund  was  dis- 
solved, and  a  new  Federal  Constitution  was 
adopted,  avowedly  and  ostensibly  charged 
with  the  duty  of  carrying  out  democracy, 
and  repressing  the  adverse  influence  of 
Rome.  It  was  a  delusive  imitation  of  the 
American  system.  The  President  was  pow- 
erless. The  Senate  was  powerless.  The 
Supreme  Court  was  powerless.  The  sove- 
reignty of  the  cantons  was  undermined,  and 
their  power  centered  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  Constitution  of  1848  was 
a  first  step  towards  the  destruction  of  Fed- 
eralism. Another  and  almost  a  final  step  in 
the  direction  of  centralisation  was  taken  in 
1874.  The  railways,  and  the  vast  interests 
they  created,  made  the  position  of  the  can- 
tonal governments  untenable.  The  conflict 
with  the  Ultramontanes  increased  the  de- 
mand for  vigorous  action  ;  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  State  Rights  in  the  American  war 
strengthened  the  hands  of  the  Centralists. 
The  Constitution  of  1874  is  one  of  the 
most  significant  works  of  modern  democra- 
cy. It  is  the  triumph  of  democratic  force 
over  democratic  freedom.  It  overrules  not 
only  the  Federal  principle,  but  the  repre- 
sentative principle.  It  carries  important 
measures  away  from  the  Federal  Legislature 
to  submit  them  to  the  votes  of  the  entire 
people,  separating  decision  from  delibera- 
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tion.  The  operalion  is  so  cumbrous  as  to 
be  generally  ineffective.  But  it  constitutes 
H  power  such  as  exists,  we  believe,  under 
the  laws  of  no  other  country.  A  Swiss 
jurist  has  frankly  expressed  the  spirit  of  the 
reigning  system  by  saying,  that  the  Slate  is 
the  appointed  conscience  of  the  nation. 

The  moving  force  in  Switzerland  has 
been  democracy  relieved  of  all  constraint, 
the  principle  of  putting  in  action  the  great- 
est force  of  the  greatest  number.  The 
prosperity  of  the  country  has  prevented 
complications  such  as  arose  in  France.  The 
ministers  of  Louis  Philippe,  able  and  en- 
lightened men,  believed  that  they  would 
make  the  people  prosper  if  they  could  have 
their  own  way,  and  could  shut  out  public 
opinion.  They  acted  as  if  the  intelligent  mid- 
dle class  was  destined  by  heaven  to  govern. 
The  upper  class  had  proved  its  unfitness  be- 
fore 1789;  thelowcrclass,  since  1789.  Gov- 
ernment by  professional  men,  by  manufac- 
turers and  scnolars,  was  sure  to  be  safe,  and 
almost  sure  to  be  reasonable  and  practical. 
Money  became  the  object  of  a  political  su- 
pei-stition,  such  as  had  formerly  attached  to 
land,  and  afterwards  attached  to  labour. 
The  masses  of  the  people,  who  had  fought 
against  Marmont,  became  aware  that  they 
had  not  fought  for  their  own  benefit.  They 
were  still  governed  by  their  employers. 

When  the  King  parted  with  Lafayette, 
and  it  was  found  that  he  would  not  only 
reign  but  govern,  the  indignation  of  the  re- 
publicans found  a  vent  in  street  fighting. 
In  1836,  when  the  horrors  of  the  infernal 
machine  had  armed  the  crown  with  ampler 
powers,  and  had  silenced  the  republican 
party,  the  tenn  Socialism  made  its  appear- 
ance in  literature.  Tocqueville,  who  was 
writing  the  philosophic  chapters  that  con- 
clude his  work,  failed  to  discover  the  power 
which  the  new  system  was  destined  to  exer- 
cise on  democracy.  Until  then,  democrats 
and  communists  had  stood  apart.  Although 
the  socialist  doctrines  were  defended  by 
the  best  intellects  of  France,  by  Thierry, 
Comte,  Chevalier,  and  Georges  Sand,  they 
excited  more  attention  as  a  literary  curiosity 
than  as  the  cause  of  future  revolutions. 
Towards  1840,  in  the  recesses  of  secret  so- 
cieties, republicans  and  socialists  coalesced. 
Whilst  the  Liberal  leaders,  Lamartine  and 
Barrot,  discoursed  on  the  surface  concern- 
ing reform,  Ledru  Rollin  and  Louis  Blanc 
were  quietly  digging  a  grave  for  the  mon- 
archy, the  Liberal  party,  and  the  reign  of 
wealth.  They  worked  so  well,  and  the  van- 
quished republicans  recovered  so  thorough- 
ly, by  this  coalition,  the  influence  they  had 
lost  by  a  long  series  of  crimes  and  follies, 
that,  in   1848,  they  were  able  to  conquer 


without  fighting.     The  fruit  of  their  victory 
was  universal  suffrage. 

From  that  time  the  promises  of  socialism 
have  supplied  the  best  energy  of  demo- 
cracy. Their  coalition  has  been  the  ruling 
fact  in  French  politics.  It  created  the  sa- 
viour of  society,  and  the  Commune  ;  and  it 
still  entangles  the  footsteps  of  the  Republic. 
It  i^  the  only  shape  in  which  democracy 
has  found  an  entrance  into  Germany.  Lib- 
erty has  lost  its  spell ;  and  democracy 
maintains  itself  by  the  promise  of  substan- 
tial gifts  to  the  masses  of  the  people. 

Since  the  Revolution  of  July. and  the 
Presidency  of  Jackson  gave  the  impulse 
which  has  made  democracy  preponderate, 
the  ablest  political  writers,  Tocqueville, 
Calhoun,  Mill,  and  Laboulaye,  have  drawn, 
in  the  name  of  freedom,  a  formidable  in- 
dictment against  it  They  have  shown 
democracy  without  respect  for  the  past  or 
care  for  the  future,  regardless  of  public 
faith  and  of  national  honour,  extravagant 
and  inconstant,  jealous  of  talent  and  of 
knowledge,  indifferent  to  justice  but  servile 
towards' opinion,  incapable  of  organisatiop, 
impatient  of  authority,  averse  from  obedi- 
ence, hostile  to  religion  and  to  established 
law.  Evidence  indeed  abounds,  even  if  the 
true  cause  be  not  proved.  But  it  is  not  to 
these  symptoms  that  we  must  impute  the 
permanent  danger  and  the  irrepressible  con- 
flict. As  much  might  be  made  good  against 
monarchy,  and  an  unsympathising  reasoner 
might  in  the  same  way  argue  that  religion 
is  intolerant,  that  conscience  makes  cowards, 
that  piety  rejoices  in  fraud.  Recent  expe- 
rience has  added  little  to  the  observations 
of  those  who  witnessed  the  decline  after 
Pericles,  of  Thucydides,  Aristophanes,  Plato, 
and  of  the  writer  whose  brilliant  tract 
against  the  Athenian  Republic,  is  printed 
among  the  works  of  Xenophon.  The  mani- 
fest, the  avowed  difficulty  is  that  demo- 
cracy, no  less  than  monarchy  or  aristocracy, 
sacrifices  everything  to  maintain  itself,  and 
strives,  with  an  energy  and  a  plausibility 
that  kings  and  nobles  cannot  attam,  to  over- 
ride representation,  to  annul  all  the  forces 
of  resistance  and  deviation,  and  to  secure, 
by  Plebiscite,  Referendum,  or  Caucus,  free 
play  for  the  will  of  the  majority.  The  true 
democratic  principle,  that  none  shall  have 
power  over  the  people,  is  taken  to  mean 
that  none  shall^  be  able  to  restrain  or  to 
elude  its  power.  The  true  democratic  prin- 
ciple, that  the  people  shall  not  be  made  to 
do  what  it  does  not  like,  is  taken  to  mean 
that  it  shall  never  bo  required  to  tolerate 
what  it  does  not  like.  The  true  democratic 
principle,  that  every  man's  free  will  shall  be 
as  unfettered  as  possible,  is'  taken  to  mean 
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that  the  free  will  of  the  collective  people 
shall  be  fettered  in  nothing.  Religious  tol- 
eration, judicial  independence,  dread  of 
centralisation,  jealousy  of  State  interference, 
become  obstacles  to  freedom  instead  of  safe- 
guards, when  the  centralised  force  of  the 
State  is  wielded  by  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple. Democracy  claims  to  be  not  only  su- 
preme, without  authority  above,  but  abso- 
lute, without  independence  below  ;  to  hh  its 
own  master,  not  a  trustee.  The  old  sove- 
reigns of  the  world  are  exchanged  for  a  new 
one,  who  may  be  flattered  and  deceived,  but 
whom  it  is  impossible  to  corrupt  or  to  re- 
sist, and  tol  whom  must  be  rendered  the 
things  that  are  Csesar^s  and  also  the  things 
that  are  God's.  The  enemy  to  be  over- 
come [is  no  longer  the  absolutism  of  the 
State,  but  the  lil^rty  of  the  subject.  Noth- 
ing is  more  significant  than  the  relish  with 
whith  Ferrari,  the  most  powerful  demo- 
cratic writer  sincfe  Rousseau,  enumerates  the 
merits  of  tyrants,  and  prefers  devils  to  saints 
in  the  interest  of  the  community. 

For  the  old  notions  of  civil  liberty  and  of 
social  order  did  not  benefit  the  masses  of 
the  people.  "Wealth  increased,  without  re- 
lieving their  wants.  The  progress  of  knowl- 
edge left  them  in  abject  ignorance.  Re- 
ligion flourished,  but  failed  to  reach  them. 
Society,  whose  laws  were  made  by  the  up- 
per class  alone,  announced  that  the  best 
thing  for  the  poor  is  not  to  be  born, 
and  the  next  best  to  die  in  childhood, 
and  suffered  them  to  live  in  misery  and 
crime  and  pain.  As  surely  as  the  long 
reign  of  the  rich  has  been  employed  in  pro- 
moting the  accumulation  of  wealth,  the  ad- 
vent of  the  poor  to  power  will  be  followed 
by  schemes  for  diffusing  it.  Seeing  how 
little  was  done  by  the  wisdom  of  former 
times  for  education  and  public  health,  for 
insurance,  association,  and  savings,  for  the 
protection  of  labour  against  the  law  of  self- 
interest,  and  how  much  has  been  accom- 
plished in  this  generation,  there  is  reason  in 
the  fixed  belief  that  a  great  change  was 
needed,  and  that  democracy  has  not  striven 
in  vain.  Liberty,  for  the  mass,  is  not  hap- 
piness ;  and  institutions  are  not  an  end  but 
a  means.  The  thing  they  seek  is  a  force 
sufficient  to  sweep  away  scruples  and  the 
obstacle  of  rival  interests,  and,  in  some  de- 
gree, to  better  their  condition.  They 
mean  that  the  strong  hand  that  heretofore 
has  formed  great  States,  protected  religions, 
and  defended  the  independence  of  na- 
tions, shall  help  them  by  preserving  life,  and 
endowing  it  for  them  with  some,  at  leiist, 
of  the  things  men  live  for.  That  is  the  no- 
torious danger  of  modem  democracy.  That 
is  also  its  purpose  and  its  strength.     And 


against  this  threatening  power  the  weapons 
that  struck  down  other  despots  do  not  avail. 
The  greatest  happiness  principle  positively 
cx)nfiruis  it.  The  principle  of  equality,  be- 
sides being  as  easily  applied  to  property  as 
to  power,  opposes  the  existence  of  persons 
or  groups  of  persons  exempt  from  the  com- 
mon law,  and  independent  of  thd  common 
will ;  and  the  principle,  that  authority  is  a 
matter  of  contract,  may  hold  good  against 
kings,  but  not  against  the  sovereign  people, 
because  a  contract  implies  two  parties. 

If  we  have  not  done  more  than  the  an- 
cients to  develop  and  to  examine  the  dis- 
ease, we  have  far  surpassed  them  in  study- 
ing the  remedy.  Besides  the  French  Con- 
stitution of  the  year  IIL,  and  that  of  the 
American  Confederates, — the  most  remark- 
abe  attempts  that  have  been  made  since  the 
archonship  of  Euclid cs  to  meet  democratic 
evils  with  the  antidotes  which  democracy 
itself  supplies, — our  age  has  been  prolific  in 
this  branch  of  experimental  politics. 

Many  expedients  have  been  tried,  that 
have  been  evaded  or  defeated.  A  divided 
executive,  which  was  an  important  phase  in 
the  transformation  of  ancient  monarchies 
into  republics,  and  which,  through  the  ad- 
vocacy of  Condorcet,  took  root  in  France, 
has  proved  to  be  weakness  itself. 

The  constitution  of  1795,  the  work  of  a 
learned  priest,  confined  the  franchise  to 
those  who  should  know  how  to  read  and 
write;  and  in  1849  this  provision  was  re- 
jected by  men  who  intended  that  the  igno- 
rant voter  should  help  them  to  overturn  the 
Republic,  In  our  time  no  democracy  could 
long  subsist  without  educating  the  masses  ; 
and  the  scheme  of  Daunou  is  simply  an  in- 
direct encouragement  to  elementary  instruc- 
tion. 

In  IT 99  Siey^s  suggested  to  Bonaparte 
the  idea  of  a  great  Council,  whose  function 
it  should  be  to  keep  the  acts  of  the  Legisla- 
ture in  harmony  with  the  constitution — a 
function  which  the  Nomophylakes  dis- 
charged at  Athens,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  United  States,  and  [which  produced 
the  S6nat  Conscrvateur,  one  of  the  favour- 
ite implements  of  Imperialism.  Siey^ 
meant  that  his  Council  should  also  serve  the 
purpose  of  a  gilded  ostracism,  having  power 
to  absorb  any  obnoxious  politician,  and  to 
silence  him  with  a  thousand  a  year. 

Napoleon  the  Third's  plan  of  depriving 
unmarried  men  of  their  votes  would  have 
disfranchised  the  two  greatest  Conservative 
classes  in  France,  the  priest  and  the  soldier. 

In  the  American  constitution  it  was  in- 
tended that  the  chief  of  the  executive 
should  be  chosen  by  a  body  of  carefully  se- 
lected electors.    But  since,  in  1825,  the 
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popular  candidate  succumbed  to  one  who 
had  only  a  minority  of  votes,  it  has  become 
the  practice  to  elect  the  President  by  the 
pledged  delegates  of  universal  sufirage. 

The  exclusion  of  ministers  from  Congress 
has  been  one  of  the  severest  strains  on  the 
American  system  ;  and  the  law  which  re- 
quired a  majority  of  three  to  one  enabled 
Lonis  Napoleon  to  make  himself  Emperor. 
Large  constituencies  make  independent  dep- 
uties ;  but  experience  proves  that  small  as- 
semblies, the  consequence  of  large  con- 
stituencies, can  be  managed  by  Government. 
'  The  composite  vote  and  the  cumulative 
vote  have  been  almost  universally  rejected 
as  schemes  for  baffling  the  majority.  But 
the  principle  of  dividing  the  representatives 
equally  between  population  and  property 
has  never  had  fair  play.  It  was  introduced 
by  Thouret  into  the  constitution  of  1791. 
The  Revolution  mado  it  inoperative;  and  it 
was  so  manipulated  from  1817  to  1848  by 
the  fatal  dexterity  of  Gnizot  as  to  make 
opinion  ripe  for  universal  suffrage. 

Constitutions  which  forbid  the  payment 
of  deputies  and  the  system  of  imperative 
instructions,  which  deny  the  power  of  dis- 
solution, and  make  the  L^slature  last  for 
a  fixed  term,  or  renew  it  by  partial  re-elec- 
tions, and  which  require  an  interval  between 
the  several  debates  on  the  same  measure, 
evidently  strengthen  the  independence  of 
the  -representative  assembly.  The  Swiss 
veto  has  the  same  effect,  as  it  suspends  legis- 
lation only  when  opposed  by  a  majority 
of  the  whole  electoral  body,  not  by  a  ma- 
jority of  those  who  actually  vote  upon  it. 

Indirect  elections  are  scarcely  anywhere 
in  use  out  of  Germany,  but  they  have  been 
a  favourite  corrective  of  democracy  with 
many  thoughtful  politicians.  Where  the 
extent  of  the  electoral  district  obliges  con- 
stituents to  vote  for  candidates  who  are  un- 
known to  them,  the  election  is  not  free.  It 
is  managed  by  wirepullers,  and  by  party 
machinery,  beyond  the  control  of  the  elect- 
ors. Indirect  election  puts  the  choice  of 
the  managers  into. their  hands.  The  objec- 
tion is  that  the  intermediate  electors  are 
generally  too  few  to  span  the  interval  be- 
tween voters  and  candidates,  and  that  they 
choose  representatives  not  of  better  quality, 
but  of  different  politics.  If  the  intermedi- 
ate body  consisted  of  one  in  ten  of  the 
whole  constituency,  the  contact  would  be 
preserved,  the  people  would  be  really  repre- 
sented, and  the  ticket  system  would  be  bro- 
ken down. 

The  one  pervading  evil  of  democracy  is 
the  tyranny  of  the  majority,  or  rather  of 
that  party,  not  always  the  majority,  that 
succeeds,  by  force   or  fraud,  in  carrying 


elections.  To  break  off  that  point  is  to 
avert  the  danger.  The  common  system  of 
representation  perpetuates  the  danger.  Un- 
equal electorates  afford  no  security  to  ma- 
jorities. Equal  electorates  give  none  to 
minorities.  Thirty-five  years  ago  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  remedy  is  proportional 
representation.  It  is  profoundly  demo- 
cratic, for  it  increases  the  influence  of  thou- 
sands who  would  otherwise  have  no  voice 
in  the  government ;  and  it  brings  men  more 
near  an  equality  by  so  contriving  that  no 
vote  shall  be  wasted,  and  that  every  voter 
shall  contribute  to  bring  into  Parliament  a 
member  of  his  own  opinions.  The  origin 
of  the  idea  is  variously  claimed  for  Lord 
Grey  and  for  Considcrant.  The  successful 
example  of  Denmark  and  the  earnest  advo- 
cacy of  Mill  gave  it  prominence  in  the  world 
of  politics.  It  has  gained  popularity  with 
the  growth  of  democracy,  and  we  are  in- 
formed by  M.  Naville  that  in  Switzerland 
ConKer\'atives  and  Radicals  combined  to 
promote  it. 

Of  all  checks  on  democracy,  federalism 
has  been  the  most  efficacious  and  the  most 
congenial ;  but,  becoming  associated  with 
the  Red  Republic,  with  feudalism,  with  the 
Jesuits,  and  with  slavery,  it  has  fallen  into 
disrepute,  and  is  giving  way  to  centralism. 
The  federal  system  limits  and  restrains  the 
sovereign  power  by  dividing  it,  and  by  as- 
signing to  Government  only  certain  defined 
rights.  It  is  the  only  method  of  curbing 
not  only  the  majority  but  the  power  of  the 
whole  people,  and  it  affords  the  strongest 
basis  for  a  second  chamber,  which  has  been 
found  the  essential  security  for  freedom  iu 
every  genuine  democracy. 

The  fall  of  Guizot  discredited  the  famous 
maxim  of  the  Doctrinaires,  that  Reason  is 
sovereign,  and  not  king  or  people ;  and  it 
was  further  exposed  to  the  scoffer  by  the 
promise  of  Comte  that  Positivist  philoso- 
phers shall  manufacture  political  ideas, 
which  no  man  shall  be  permitted  to  dis- 
pute. But  putting  aside  international 
and  criminal  law,  in  which  there  is  some 
approach  to  uniformity,  the  domain  of 
political  economy  seems  destined  to  admit 
the  rigorous  certainty  of  science.  "When- 
ever that  shall  be  attained,  when  the 
battle  between  Economists  and  Socialists  is 
ended,  the  evil  force  which  Socialism  im- 
parts to  democracy  will  be  spent.  The  bat- 
tle is  raging  more  violently  than  ever,  but 
it  has  entered  into  a  new  phase,  by  the  rise 
of  a  middle  party.  Whether  that  remarka- 
ble movement,  which  is  promoted  by  some 
of  the  first  economists  in  Europe,  is  destined 
to  shake  the  authority  of  their  science,  or 
to  conquer  socialism,  by  robbing  it  of  that 
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which  is  Iho  secret  of  its  strength,  it  must 
be  recorded  here  as  the  latest  and  the  most 
Bcrious  effort  that  has  been  made  to  dis- 
prove the  weighty  sentence  of  Rousseau, 
that  democracy  is  a  government  for  gods, 
but  unfit  for  man. 

We  have  been  able  to  touch  on  only  a 
few  of  the  topics  that  crowd  Sir  Erskine 
May's  volumes.  Although  he  has  perceived 
more  clearly  than  Tocqueville  the  contact 
of  democracy  with  socialism,  his  judgment 
is  untinged  with  Tocqueville's  despondency, 
and  he  contemplates  the  direction  of  pro- 
gress with  a  confidence  that  approaches 
optimism.  The  notion  of  an  inflexible 
logic  in  history  does  not  depress  him,  for 
he  concerns  himself  with  facts  and  with 
men  more  than  with  doctrines,  and  his 
book  is  a  history  of  several  democracies,  not 
of  democracy.  There  are  links  in  the  argu- 
ment, there  are  phases  of  development  which 
he  leaves  unnoticed,  because  his  object  has 
not  been  to  trace  out  the  properties  and  the 
connection  of  ideas,  but  to  explain  the  re- 
sults of  experience  We  should  consult  his 
pages,  probably,  without  effect,  if  we  wished 
to  follow  the  origin  and  sequence  of  the, 
democratic  dogmas,  that  all  !nen  are  equal ; 
that  speech  and  thought  are  free  ;  that  each 
generation  is  a  law  to  itself  only ;  that  there 
shall  be  no  endowments,  no  entails,  no 
primogeniture ;  that  the  people  are  sove- 
reign ;  that  the  people  can  do  no  wrong. 
The  great  mass  or  those  who,  of  necessity, 
are  interested  in  practical  politico  have  no 
such  antiquarian  curiosity.  They  want  to 
know  what  can  be  learned  from  the  coun- 
tries whore  the  democratic  experiments 
have  been  tried ;  but  they  do  not  care  to 
be  told  how  M.  Waddington  has  emended 
the  Monumentum  Ancyranum^  what  connec- 
tion there  was  between  Mariana  and  Mil- 
ton, or  between  Penn  and  Rousseau,  or  who 
invented  the  proverb  Vox  Populi  Vox  Dei, 
Sir  Erskine  May's  reluctance  to  deal  with 
matters  speculative  and  doctrinal,  and  to 
devote  his  space  to  the  mere  literary  history 
of  politics,  has  made  his  touch  somewhat 
uncertain  in  treating  of  the  political  action 
of  Christianity,  perhaps  the  most  complex 
and  comprehensive  question  that  can  embar- 
rass a  historian.  lie  disparages  the  influ- 
ence of  the  medifflval  Church  on  nations 
just  emerging  from  a  barbarous  paganism, 
and  he  exalts  it  when  it  had  become  associ- 
ated with  despotism  and  persecution.  He 
insists  on  the  liberating  action  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  it 
gave  a  stimulus  to  absolutism ;  and  he  is 
slow  to  recognise,  in  the  enthusiasm  and 
violence  of  the  sects  in  the  seventeenth,  the 
most  potent  agency  ever  brought  to  bear  on 


democratic  history.  The  omission  of  Amer- 
ica creates  a  void  between  1660  and  1789, 
and  leaves  much  unexplained  in  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  of  the  last  hundred 
years,  which  is  the  central  problem  of  the 
book.  But  if  some  things  are  missed  from 
the  design,  if  the  execution  is  not  equal  in 
every  part,  the  praise  remains  to  Sir  Ers- 
kine May,  that  he  is  the  only  writer  who 
has  ever  brought  together  the  materials  for 
a  comparative  study  of  democracy,  that  he 
has  avoided  the  temper  of  party,  that  he  has 
shown  a  hearty  sympathy  for  the  progress 
and  improvement  of  mankind,  and  a  stead- 
fast faith  in  the  wisdom  and  the  power  that 
guide  it. 


Art.  Vf. —  Goethe  in  Etudes  Critiques  de 
LHterature,  Par  Edmond  Schercr.  Paris, 
1876. 

It  takes  a  long  time  to  ascertain  the  true 
rank  of  a  famous  writer.  A  young  fiiend 
of  Joseph  de  Maistre,  a  M.  de  Syon,  writ- 
ing in  praise  of  the  literature  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  eighteenth,  said  of  Chateaubriand,  that 

*  the  Eternal  created  Chateaubriand  to  be  a 
guide  to  the  universe,*  Upon  which  judg- 
ment  Joseph  de  Maistre  comments  thus: 

*  Clear  it  is,  my  best  of  young  men,  that 
you  are  only  eighteen ;  let  me  hear  what 
you  have  to  say  at  forty.' — *  On  voit  bien, 
excellent  jcune  homme,  que  vous  avez  dix- 
huit  ans  ;  je  vous  attends  h,  quarante.' 

The  same  Joseph  de  Maistre  has  given  an 
amusing  history  of  the  rise  of  our  own  Mil- 
ton's reputation : — 

*No  one  had  any  suspicion  of  Milton's 
merits,  when  one  day  Addison  took  the  speak- 
ing-trumpet of  Great  Britain  (the  loudest 
sounding  instrument  in  the  univcrae),  and 
called  from  the  top  of  the  Tower  of  London: 
**  Eoman  and  Greek  author g^  give  plac^P* 

*■  He  did  well  to  take  this  tone.  If  he  had 
spoken  modestly,  if  he  had  simply  said  that 
there  were  great  beauties  in  "  Paradise  Lost," 
he  would  not  have  produced  the  slightest 
impression.  But  this  trenchant  sentence, 
dethroning  Homer  and  Virgil,  struck  the 
English  exceedingly.  They  said  one  to  the 
other:  *' What,  we  possessed  the  finest^ epic 
poem  in  the  world,  and  no  one  suspected  it ! 
What  a  thing  is  inattention  !  But,  now,  at 
any  rate,  we  have  had  our  eyes  opened."  In 
fact,  the  reputation  of  Milton  has  become  a 
national  property,  a  portion  of  the  Establish- 
ment, a  Fortieth  Article;  and  the  English 
would  as  soon  think  of  giving  up  Jamaica 
as  of  giving  up  the  pre-eminence  of  their 
great  poet.'  ^ 
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And  Joseph  de  Maistre  goes  on  to  quote  a 
passage  from  a  then  recent  English  com- 
mentator on  Milton — Bishop  Newton.  Bish- 
op Newton,  it  seems,  declared  that  *  every 
roan  of  taste  and  genius  must  admit  "  Para- 
dise Lost'*  to  be  the  most  excellent  of  mod- 
ern prcdnctions,  as  the  Bible  is  the  most 
perfect  of  the  productions  of  antiquity.'  In 
a  note  M.  de  Maistre  adds:  'This  judg- 
ment of  the  good  bishop  appears  unspeak- 
ably ridiculous.' 

Ridiculous,  indeed !  but  a  page  or  two 
later  we  shall  find  the  clear-sighted  critic 
himself  almost  as  far  astray  as  his  *  good 
bishop  '  or  as  his  *  best  of  young  men  ' : — 

*The  strange  thing  is  that  the  English, 
who  are  thorough  Greek  scholars,  are  willing 
enough  to  admit  the  superiority  of  the  Greek 
tragedians  over  Shakspeare;  but  when  they 
come  to  Racine,  who  is  in  reality  simply  a 
Greek  speaking  Frencfi,  their  standard  of 
beauty  all  of  a  sudden  changes,  and  Racine, 
who  is  at  least  the  equal  of  the  Greeks,  has 
to  take  rank  far  below  Shakspeare,  who  is  in- 
ferior to  them.  This  theorem  in  trtgonometi'y 
presents  no  difficulties  to  the  people  of  sound- 
est understanding  in  Europe.* 

So  dense  is  the  cloud  of  error  hero  that 
the  lover  of  truth  and  daylight  will  hardly 
even  essay  to  dissipate  it ;  he  does  not 
know  where  to  begin.  It  is  as  when  M. 
Victor  Hugo  gives  his  list  of  the  sovereigns 
on  the  world's  roll  of  creators  and  poets : 
*  Homer,  -^schylus,  Sophocles,  Lucretius, 
Virgil,  Horace,  T)ante,  Shakspeare,  Rabelais, 
Molitre,  Comeillej  Voltaire.*  His  French 
audience  rise  and  cry  enthusiastically,  *  and 
Victor  Hugo  I '  And  really  that  is  perhaps 
the  best  criticism  on  what  he  has  been  say- 
ing to  them. 

Goethe,  the  great  poet  of  Germany,  has 
been  placed  by  his  own  countrymen  now 
low,  now  high  ;  and  his  right  poetical  rank 
they  have  certainly  not  yet  succeeded  in 
finding.  Tieck,  in  his  introduction  to  the 
collected  writings  of  Lenz,  noticing  Goe- 
the's remark  on  Byron's  *  Manfred.' — that 
'  Byron  had  *  assimilated  "  Faust,"  and  sucked 
out  of  it  the  strangest  nutriment  to  his  hy- 
pochondria,'— says  tartly  that  Byron,  when 
he  himself  talked  about  his  obligations  to 
Goethe,  was  merely  using  the  language  of 
compliment,  and  would  have  been  highly 
offended  if  any  one  else  had  professed  to 
discover  them.     And  Tieck  proceeds  : — 

*  Everything  which  [in  the  Englishman's 
poems  might  remind  one  of  **  Faust,"  is  in 
my  opinion  far  above  **  Faust;"  and  the  Eng- 
lishman's feeling,  and  his  incomparably  more 
beautiful  diction,  are  so  entirely  his  own,  that 
I  cannot  possibly  believe  him  to  have  bad 
**  Faust "  for  his  model.' 


But  nov^  there  comes  a  scion  of  the  ex- 
cellent stock  of  the  Grimms,  a  Professor 
Hermann  Grimm,  and  lectures  on  Goethe  at 
Berlin,  now  that  the  Germans  have  con- 
quered the  French,  and  are  the  first  military 
power  in  the  world,  and  have  become  a 
great  nation,  and  require  a  national  poet  to 
match ;  and  Professor  Grimm  says  of 
*  Faust,'  of  which  Tieck  had  spoken  so 
coldly  ;  *  The  career  of  this,  the  greatest 
work  of  the  greatest  poet  of  all  times  and 
all  peoples,  has  but  just  begun,  and  we 
have  taken  only  the  first  steps  towfirds 
drawing  forth  its  contents.' 

If  this  is  but  the  first  letting  out  of  the 
waters,  the  coming  times  may,  indeed,  ex- 
pect a  deluge. 

Many  and  diverse  must  be  the  judgments 
passed  upon  every  great  poet,  upon  every 
considerable  writer.  There  is  the  judg- 
ment of  enthusiasm  and  admiration,  which 
proceeds  from  ardent  youth,  easily  fired, 
eager  to  find  a  hero  and  to  worship  him. 
There  is  the  judgment  of  gratitude  and 
sympathy,  which  proceeds  from  those  who 
find  in  an  author  what  helps  them,  what 
they  want,  and  who  rate  him  at  a  very  high 
value  accordingly.  There  is  the  judgment 
of  ignorance,  the  judgment  of  •  incompati- 
bility, the  judgment  of  envy  and  jealousy. 
Finally,  there  [is  the  systematic  judgment, 
and  this  judgment  is  the  most  worthless  of 
all.  The  sharp  scrutiny  of  envy  and  jeal- 
ousy may  bring  real  faults  to  light.  The 
judgment  of  incompatibility  and  ignorance 
are  instructive,  whether  they  reveal  neces- 
sary clefts  of  separation  between  the  expe- 
riences of  different  people,  or  reveal  simply  • 
the  narrowness  and  bounded  view  of  those 
who  judge.  But  the  systematic  judgment 
is  altogether  unprofitable. ,  Its  author  has 
not  really  his  eye  upon  the  professed  object 
of  his  criticism  at  all,  bjit  upon  something 
else  which  he  wants  to  prove  by  means  (A 
that  object.  He  neither  really  tells  us, 
therefore,  anything  about  the  object,  nor 
anything  about  his  own  ignorance  of  the 
object.  He  never  fairly  looks  at  it,  he  is 
looking  at  something  else.  Perhaps  if  ho 
looked  at  it  straight  and  full,  looked  at  it 
simply,  he  might  be  able  to  pass  a  good 
judgment  on  it.  As  it  is,  all  he  tells  us  is 
that^he  is  no  genuine  critic,  but  a  man  with 
a  system,  an  advocate.  Here  is  the  fault 
of  Professor  Hermann  Grimm,  and  of  his 
Berlin  lectures  on  Goethe.  The  professor 
is  a  man  with  a  system  ;  the  lectures  are  a 
piece  of  advocacy.  Professor  Grimm  is  not 
looking  straight  at  *  the  greatest  poet  of  all 
times  and  all  peoples ;'  he  is  looking  at  the 
necessities,  as  to  literary  glory,  of  the  new 
German  empire,  ^ 
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Bat  the  definitive  judgment  on  this  great 
Goethe,  the  judgment  of  mature  reason,  the 
judgment  which  shall  come  *  at  forty  years 
of  age,'  who  may  give  it  to  us?  Yet  how 
desirable  to  have  it !  It  is  a  mistalie  to 
think  that  the  judgment  of  mature  reason 
on  our  favourite  author,  even  if  it  abates 
considerably  our  high-raised  estimate  of 
him,  is  not  a  gain  to  us.  Admiration  is 
positive,  say  some  people,  disparagement  is 
negative  ;  from  what  is  negative  we  can  get 
nothing.  But  is  it  no  advantage,  then,  to 
the  youthful  enthusiast  for  Chateaubriand, 
to  come  to  know  that  *  the  Eternal  did '  not 
*  create  Chateaubriand  to  be  a  guide  to  the 
'  universe  I '  It  is  a  very  great  advantage, 
because  these  over-charged  admirations  are 
always  exclusive,  and  prevent  us  from  giv- 
ing heed  to  other  things  whibh  deserve  ad- 
miration. Admiration  is  salutary  and  for- 
mative, true  ;  but  things  admirable  are  sown 
wide,  and  are  to  be  gathered  here  and  gath- 
ered there,  not  all  in  one  place ;  and  until 
we  have  gathered  them  wherever  they  are 
to  be  found,  we  have  not  known  the  true 
salutiariness  and  formativeness  of  admira- 
tion. The  quest  is  large ;  and  occupation 
with  the  unsound  or  half-sound,  delight  in 
the  not  go6d  or  less  good,  is  a  sore  let  and 
hindrance  to  us.  Release  from  such  occu- 
pation and  delight  sets  us  free  from  ranging 
farther,  and  for  perfecting  our  sense  of 
beauty.  He  is  the  happy  man,  who,  en- 
cumbering himself  with  the  love  of  nothing 
which  is  not  beautiful,  is  able  to  embrace 
the  greatest  number  of  thmgs  beautiful  in 
his  love. 

We  spoke  a  year  ago  *  of  the  judgment 
of  a  French  critic,  M.  Sciierer,  upon  Milton. 
We  propose  now  to  draw  our  readers'  atten- 
tion to  the  judgment  of  the  same  critic  upon 
Goethe.  To  set  to  work  to  discuss  Goethe 
thoroughly,  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  true  deG- 
nitive  jndgmeni  respecting  him,  seems  to  us 
a  most  formidable  enterprise.  Certainly  we 
should  not  think  of  attempting  it  within  the 
limits  of  a  review-article.  M.  Scherer  has 
devoted  to  Goethe  not  one  article,  but  a 
series  of  articles.  We  do  not  say  that  the 
adequate,  definitive  judgment  on  Goethe  is  to 
be  found  in  these  articles  of  M.  Scherer. 
But  we  think  they  afford  a  valuable  contri- 
bution towards  it.  M.  Scherer  is  well-in- 
formed, clear-sighted,  impartial.  He  is  not 
warped  by  injustice  and  ill-will  towards  Ger- 
many, although  the  war  has  undoubtedly 
left  him  with  a  feeling  of  soreness.  He  is 
candid  and  cool,  perhaps  a  little  cold. 
Probably  he  will  not  tell  us  that  *  the  Eter- 
nal created  Goethe  to  be  a  guide  to  the  uni- 

*  See  'Quarterly  Review/  voL  143,  p.  08,  seqq. 


verse.'     He  is  free  from  all  heat  of  youth- 
ful enthusiasm,  from  the  absorption  of  a 
discoverer  in  his  new  discovery,  from  the 
subjugation  of  a  disciple  by  the  master  who 
has  helped  and  guided  him.     He  is  not  a 
man  with  a  system.     And  his  point  of  view 
is  in  many  respects  that  of  an  Englishman. 
We  mean  that  he  has  the.  same  instinctive 
sense  rebelling  against  what  is  verbose,  pon- 
derous,  roundabout,   inane — in  one  word, 
niaU  or  silly — in  German  literature,  as  h 
plain   Englishman   has.     This    giound    of 
sympathy  between  Englishmen  and  French- 
men has  not  been  enough  remarked,  but  it 
is  a  very  real  one.     They  owe  it  to  their 
having  alike  had  a  long-continued  national 
life,  a  long-continued  literary  activity,  such 
as  no  other  modem  nation  has  had.     This 
course  of  practical  experience  does  of  itself 
beget  a  turn  for  directness  and  clearness  of 
speech,  a  dislike  for  futility  and  fumbling, 
such  as  without  it  we  shall  rarely  find  gen- 
eral.    Dr.  Wiese,  in  his  recent  useful  work 
on  English  schools,  expresses  surprise  that 
the  French  language  and  literature  should 
find  more  favour  in  Teutonic  England  than 
the  German.     But  community  of  practice 
is  more  telling  than  community  of  origin. 
While   English   and    French    are    printed 
alike,  and  while  an  English  and  French  sen- 
tence each  of  them  says  what  it  has  to  say 
in  the  same  plain  fashion,  a  Gt^rman  news* 
paper  is  still  printed  in  black  letter  and  a 
German  sentence  is  framed  in  the  stylo  of 
this  which  we  quote  from  Dr.  Wiese  him- 
self :  *  Die  Englander  einer  grossen,  in  alien 
Erdtheilen  eine  Achtung  gebietendo  Stel- 
lung    einnehmendcu    Nation    angehoren ! ' 
The  Italians  are  a  Latin  race,  with  a  clear- 
cut  language;  but  much  of  their  modem 
prose  has  ail  the  circuitousness  and  slowness 
of  the  German,  and  from  the  same  cause — 
the  want  of  the  pressure  of  a  great  national 
life,  with  its  practical  discipline,  its  ever- 
active  traditions,  its  literature,  for  centi^ies 
past,  powerful  and  incessant.     England  nas 
these  in  common  with  France. 

M.  Scherer's  point  of  view,  then,  in  judg- 
ing the  productions  of  German  literature, 
will  naturally,  we  repeat,  coincide  in  several 
important  respects  with  that  of  an  English- 
man. His  mind  will  make  many  or  the 
same  instinctive  demands  as  ours,  will  feel 
many  of  the  same  instinctive  repugnances. 
We  shall  gladly  follow  him,  therefore, 
through  his  criticism  of  Goethe's  works, 
letting  him  as  far  as  possible  speak  for  him- 
self, as  we  did  when  we  were  dealing  with 
his  criticism  on  Milton.  As  we  did  then, 
too,  we  shall  occasionally  compare  M.  Sche- 
rer's criticism  on  his  author  with  the  criti- 
cism of  others.     We  shall  by  no  means  at- 
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tempt  a  snbstanlirc  criticism  of  our  own, 
dthough  we  may  from  time  to  time  allow 
ourselves  to  comment,  in  passing,  upon  the 
judgments  of  M.  Schcrer. 

We  need  not  follow  M.  Scherer  in  his 
sketch  of  Groethe's  life.  It  is  enough  to  re- 
mind our  reader  that  the  main  dates  in 
Goethe's  life  are,  his  birth  in  1749 ;  his 
going  to  Weimar  with  the  Grand  Duke, 
Carl-August,  in  1775  ;  his  stay  in  Italy  from 
September  1786  to  Juno  1788  ;  his  return 
in  1788  to  Weimar;  a  severe  and  nearly 
fatal  illness  in  1801  ;  the  loss  of  Schiller  in 
1806,  of  Carl- August  in  1828 ;  his  own 
death  in  1832.  With  these  dates  fixed  .in 
our  minds,  we  may  come  at  once  to  the 
consideration  of  Goethe's  works. 

ITie  long  list  begins,  as  we  all  know,  with 
*  Gotz  von  Bcrlicbingen,'  and  *  Werther.' 
We  all  remember  how  Mr.  Carlyle,  *  the  old 
man  eloquent,'  who  in  his  younger  days, 
fifty  years  ago,  betook  himself  to  Goethe 
for  light  and  help,  and  found  what  he 
sought,  and  declared  his  gratitude  so  power- 
fully and  well,  and  did  so  much  to  make 
Goethe's  name  a  name  of  might  for  other 
Englishmen  also,  a  strong  tower  into  which 
the  doubter  and  the  despairer  might  run 
and  be  safe — we  all  remember  how  Mr. 
Carlyle  has  taught  us  to  see  in  *  Gotz '  and 
in  *  Werther '  the  double  source  from  which 
have  flowed  those  two  mighty  streams — the 
literature  of  feudalism  and  romance,  repre- 
sented for  us  by  Scott,  and  the  literature  of 
emotion  and  passion,  represented  for  us  by 
Byron. 

M.  Scherer's  tone  throughout  is,  we  have 
said,  not  that  of  the  ardent  and  grateful  ad- 
mirer, but  of  the  cool,  somewhat  cold  critic. 
Already  this  tone  appears  in  M.  Scherer's 
way  of  dealing  with  Goethe's  earliest  pro- 
ductions. M.  Scherer  seems  to  us  to  rate 
the  force  and  the  interest  of  *Gotz'  too 
low.  But  his  remarks  on  the  derivedness 
of  this  supposed  source  are  just.  The  Ger- 
mans, he  says,  were  bent,  in  their  *  Sturm 
and  Drang '  period,  on  throwing  off  literary 
conventions,  imitation  of  all  sorta,  and  on 
being  original.  What  they  really  did,  was 
to  fall  from  one  sort  of  imitation,  the  imita- 
tion of  the  so-called  classical  French  litera- 
ture of  the  seventeenth  century,  into  an- 
other : — 

'  **  Q6tz  von  Berlichingen"  is  a  study  com- 
posed after  the  dramatised  chronicles  of 
Shakspeare,  and  Werther  is  a  product  yet 
more  airect  of  the  sensibility  and  declamation 
brought  into  fashion  by  Jean  Jacques  Rous- 
seau. All  in  these  works  is  infantine,  both 
the  aim  at  being  original,  and  the  way  of  pro- 
ceeding to  be  so.  It  is  exactly  as  it  was  with 
us,  about  1830.  One  imagines  one  is  conduct- 
ing an  insurrection,  making  oneself  independ- 


ent; what  one  really  does  is  to  cook  up  out 
of  season  an  old  thing.  Shakspeare  had  put 
the  history  of  his  nation  upon  the  stage; 
Goethe  goes  for  a  subject  to  German  history. 
Shakspeare,  -who  was  not  fettered  by  the 
scenic  conditions  of  the  modern  theatre, 
changed  the  place  at  every  scene;  **  Gotz"  is 
cut  up  in  the  same  fashion.  I  say  nothing 
of  the  substance  of  the  piece,  of  the  absence 
of  characters,  of  the  nullity  of  the  hero,  of. 
the  commonplace  of  Weislingen  **  the  inevit- 
able traitor,"  of  the  melodramatic  machinery 
of  the  secret  tribunal.  The  style  Is  no  better. 
The  astonishment  is  not  that  Goethe  at 
twenty-five  should  have  been  equal  to  writing 
this  piece ;  the  astonishment  is,  that  after  so 
'  poor  a  start  he  should  have  ever  gone  so  far.' 

M.  Schcrer  seems  to  us  quite  unjust,, we 
repeat,  to  this  first  dramatic  work  of.  Goe- 
the. Mr.  Ilutton  pronounces  it  *  far  the 
most  noble  as  well  as  the  most  powerful  of 
Goethe's  dramas.'  And  the  merit  which 
Mr.  Hutton  finds  in  *  Gotz  '  is  a  real  one  ;  it 
is  the  work  where  Goethe,  young  and 
ardent,  has  most  forgotten  himself  in  his 
characters.  *  There  was  something,'  saya 
Mr.  Hutton  (and  here  he  and  M.  Scherer 
are  entirely  in  accord)  '  which  prevented 
Goethe,  we  think,  from  ever  becoming  a 
great  dramatist.  He  could  never  lose  him- 
self sutficiently  in  his  creations.'     It  is  in 

*  Gotz '  that  he  loses  himself  in  them  the 
most.  *  Gotz  '  is  full  of  faults,  but  there  is 
a  life  and  a  power  in  it,  and  it  is  not  dull. 
This  is  what  distinguishes  it  from  Schiller's 

*  Robbers.'  The  *  Robbers '  is  at  once  vio- 
lent and  tiresome.  '  Gotz '  is  violent,  but  it 
is  not  tiresome. 

*  Werther,'  which  appeared  a  year  later 
than  *Gotz,'  finds  more  favour  at  M.  Sche- 
rer's  hands.      '  Werther '   is    superior    to 

*  Gotz,'  he  says,  *  inasmuch  as  it  is  more 
modem,  and  is  consequently  alive,  or,  at 
any  rate,  has  been  alive  lately.  It  has  sin- 
cerity, passion,  eloquence.  One  can  still 
read  it,  and  with  emotion.'  But  then  come 
the  objections : — 

*  Nevertheless,  and  just  by  reason  of  its 
truth  at  one  particular  moment,  '*  Werther" 
is  gone  by.  It  is  with  the  book  as  with 
the  blue  coat  and  yellow  breeches  of  the 
hero;  the  reader  finds  it  hard  to  admit 
the  pathetic  in  such  accoutrement.  There 
is  too  much  enthusiasm  for  Ossian,  too 
much  absorption  in  nature,  too  many  ex- 
clamations and  apostrophes  to  beings  animate 
and  inanimate,  too  many  torrents  of  tears. 
Who  can  forbear  smiling  as  he  reads  the 
scene  of  the  storm,  where  Charlotte  first 
casts  her  eyes  on  the  fields,  then  on  the  sky, 
and  finally,  laying  her  hand  on  her  lover's, 
utters  this  one  word  :  KhpstoeJa  f  And  then 
the  cabbage- passage  1  .  .  .  .  **  Werther"  is 
the  poem  of  the  German  middle-class  senti- 
mentality of  that  day.    It  must  be  said  that 
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our  sentimentality,  even  &t  the  height  of  the 
**  HdloTse"  season,  never  reached  the  extrava- 
gance of  that  of  our  neighbours.  .  .  . 
Mdlle.  Flachsland,  who  mamed  Herder, 
writes  to  her  betrothed  that  one  night  in  the 
depth  of  the  woods  she  fell  on  her  knees  as 
she  looked  at  the  moon,  and  that  having 
found  some  glowworms  she  put  them  into 
her  hair,  being  careful  to  arrange  them  in 
couples  that  she  might  not  disturb  their  loves.' 

One  can  imagine  the  pleasure  of  a  victim 
of  Kruppism  and  corporalism  in  i*elating  that 
story  of  Mdlle.  Flachsland.  There  is  an 
even  bettor  story  of  the  return  of  a  Dr. 
Zimmennann  to  his  home  in  Hanover,  after 
being  treated  for  hernia  at  Berlin ;  but  for 
this  story  we  must  send  the  reader  to  M. 
Schercr's  own  pages. 

After  the  publication  of  *  Werther '  be- 
gan Goethe's  life  at  Weimar.  For  ten 
years  he  brought  out  nothing  except  occa- 
sional pieces  for  the  Court  theatre,  and  oc- 
casional poems.  True,  he  carried  the  pro- 
ject of  his  *  Faust '  in  his  mind,  he  planned 

*  Wilhelm  Meistur,'  he  made  the  first  draft 
of  *  Egmont,'  he  wrote  *  Iphigcneia '  and 
'  Tasso  '  in  prose.  But  he  felt  the  need,  for 
his  work,  of  some  inflaence  which  Weimar 
could  not  give.  He  became  dissatisfied 
with  the  place,  with  himself,  with  the  peo- 
ple about  him.  In  the  autumn  of  1786  he 
disappeared  from  Weimar,  almost  by  a  se- 
cret tiight,  and  crossed  the  Alps  into  Italy. 
M.  Scherer  says  truly  that  this  was  the 
great  event  of  his  life, 

Italy,  Rome  above  all,  satisfied  Goethe, 
filled  him  with  a  sense  of  strength  and  joy. 

*  At  Rome,'  he  writes  from  that  city,  *  he 
who  has  eyes  to  see,  and  who  uses  them 
seriously,  becomes  solid.  The  spirit  re- 
ceives a  stamp  of  vigour;  it  attains  to  a 
gravity  in  which  there  is  nothing  dry  or 
harsh — to  calm,  to  joy.  For  my  own  part, 
at  any  rate,  I  feel  that  I  have  never  before 
had  the  power  to  judge  things  so  justly, 
and  I  congratulate  myself  on  the  happy  re- 
sult for  my  whole  future  life.'  So  he  wrote 
while  be  was  in  Rome,  And  he  told  the 
Chancellor  von  Muller,  twenty-five  years 
later,  that  from  the  hour  when  he  crossed 
the  Ponte  Molle  on  his  return  to  Germany, 
he  had   never   known    a   day's    happiness. 

*  While  he  spoke  thus,'  adds  the  Chancel- 
lor, *  his  features  betrayed  his  deep  emo- 
tion.' 

The  Italy,  from  which  Goethe  thus  drew 
satisfaction  and  strength,  was  Grsoco-Roman 
Italy,  pagan  Italy.  For  raediffival  and 
Christian  Italy  he  had  no  heed,  no  sympa- 
thy. He  would  not  even  look  at  the  famous 
church  of  St.  Francis  at  Assist.  *  I  passed 
it  by,'  he  says,  *  with  disgust.'  And  he 
told  a  young  Italian  who  asked  hini  his 


opinion  of  Dante's  great  poem,  that  he 
thought    the    *  Inferno '    abominable,    the 

*  Purgatorio  '  dubious,  and  the  *  Paradise  * 
tiresome. 

We  have  not  space  to  quote  what  M. 
Scherer  says  of  the  inflaence  on  Goethe's 
genius  of  his  stay  in  Rome.  We  are  more 
especially  concerned  with  the  judgments  of 
M.  Scherer  on  the  principal  works  of  Goe- 
the as  these  works  succeed  one  another. 
At  Rome,  or  under  the  inflaence  of  Rome, 

*  Iphigcneia '  and  *  Tasso '  were  re-cast  in 
verse,  *  Egmont '  was  resumed  and  finished, 
the  chief  portion  of  the  first  part  of  *  Faust  ^ 
was  written.  Of  the  larger  works  of  Goe- 
the in  poetry,  these  are  the  chief.  Let  us 
see  what  M.  Scherer  has  to  say  of  them. 

*  Tasso  *  and  *  Iphigcneia,'  says  M.  Sche- 
rer very  truly,  mark  a  new  phase  in  the 
literary  career  of  Goethe  : — 

*  They  are  works  of  finished  stylo  and  pro- 
found composition.  There  is  no  need  to  en- 
quire whether  the  "  Iphigcneia"  keeps  to  the 
traditional  data  of  the  subject;  Goethe  de- 
sired to  make  it  Greek  only  by  its  sententious 
elevation  and  grave  beauty.  What  he  imi- 
tates are  the  conditions  of  art  as  the  ancients 
understood  them,  but  he  does  not  scruple  to 
introduce  new  thoughts  into  these  mythologi- 
cal motives.  He  has  given  up  the  aim  of  ren- 
dering by  poetry  what  is  characteristic  or  in- 
dividual ;  his  concern  is  henceforth  with  the 
ideal,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  transformation 
of  things  through  beauty.  If  I  were  to  em- 
ploy the  terms  in  use  amongst  ourselves,  I 
should  say  that  from  romantic  Goethe  had 
changed  to  being  classic  ;  but,  let  mo  say 
again,  he  is  classic  only  by  the  adoption  of 
the  elevated  style,  he  imitates  the  ancients 
merely  by  borrowing  their  peculiar  sentiment 
as  to  art,  and  within  these  bounds  he  moves 
with  freedom  and  power.  The  two  elements, 
that  of  immediate  or  passionate  feeling,  and 
that  of  wcU-considcred  combination  of  means, 
balance  one  another,  and  give  birth  to  fin- 
ished works.  **  Tasso"  and  **  Iphigcneia" 
mark  the  apogee  of  Goethe's  talent.' 

It  is  interesting  to  turn  from  this  praise 
of  *  Tasso '  and  *  Iphigcneia '  to  that  by  Mr. 
Lewes,  whose  *  Life  of  Goethe,'  a  work  in 
many  respects  of  brilliant  cleverness,  will  be 
in  the  memory  of  many  amongst  our  read- 
ers. *  A  marvellous  dramatic  poem  ! '  Mr.' 
Lewes  calls  *  Iphigeneiat'  *  Beautiful  as  the 
separate  passages  are,  admirers  seldom 
think  of  passages,  they  think  of  the  won- 
drous whole.'  .  Of  *  Tasso,'  Mr.  Lewes  says : 

*  There  is  a  calm,  broad  effulgence  of  light 
in  it,  very  different  from  the  concentrated 
lights  of  effect  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
find  in  modern  works.  It  has  the  clear- 
ness, unity,  and  matchless  grace  of  a  Ra- 
phael, not  the  lustcous  warmth  of  a  Titian,  or 
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the  crowded  gorgeousness  of  a  Paul  Vero- 
nese.' 

Every  one  will  remark  the  diflFerence  of 
tone  between  this  criticism  and  M.  Scher- 
er's.  Yet  M.  Scherer's  criticism  conveyed 
praise,  and,  for  him,  warm  praise.  !but 
*Tasso'  and  'Iphigenoia'  mark,  in  his 
eyes,  the  period,  the  too  short  period,  dar- 
ing which  the  forces  of  inspiration  and  of 
reflection,  the  poet  in  Goethe  and  the  critic 
in  him,  the  thinker  and  the  artist,  in  whose 
conflict  M.  Scherer  sees  the  history  of  our 
author's  literary  development,  were  in  equi- 
librium. *  Faust,'  also,  the  first  part  of 
'  Faust,'  the  only  one  which  counts,  belongs 
by  its  composition  to  this  period.  By  com- 
mon consent  it  is  the  best  of  Groethe's 
works.  For  while  it  has  the  benefit  of  his 
matured  powers  of  thought,  of  his  com- 
mand over  his  mate^rials,  of  his  mastery  in 
planning  and  expressing,  it  possesses  by  the 
nature  of  its  subject  an  intrinsic  richness, 
colour,  and  warmth.  Moreover,  from  Goe- 
the's long  and  early  occupation  with  the 
subject, ,  *  Faust '  has  preserved  many  a 
stroke  and  flash  out  of  the  days  of  its  au- 
thor's fervid  youth.  To  M.  Scherer,  there- 
fore, as  to  the  world  in  general,  the  first 
part  of  *•  Faust '  seems  Goethe's  masterpiece. 
M.  Scherer  does  not  call  *  Faust '  the  great- 
est work  of  the  greatest  poet  of  all  times 
and  all  peoples,  but  thus  he  speaks  of  it : — 

*  Goethe  had  the  good  fortune  early  to 
come  across  a  subject,  which,  while  it  did  not 
lend  itself  to  his  faults,  could  not  but  call 
forth  all  the  powers  of.  his  genius.  I  speak 
of  **  Faust."  Goethe  had  begun  to  occupy 
himself  with  'it  as  early  as  1774,  the  year  in 
which  "Werther"  was  published.  Consid- 
erable "^portions .  of  the  First  Fart  appeared 
in  1790  ;  it  was  completed  in  1808.  We  may 
congratulate  ourselves  that  the  work  was 
already,  at  the  time  of  his  travels  in  Italy,  so 
far  advanced  as  it  was ;  else  there  might  have 
been  danger  of  the  au thorns  turning  away 
from  it  as  from  a  Gothic,  perhaps  [unhealthy, 
production.  What  is  certain  is,  that  he 
could  not  put  into  "Faust"  his  preoccupa- 
tion with  the  antique,  or,  at  any  rate,  he  was 
obliged  to  keep  this  for  the  Second  Fart. 
The  first  **  Faust "  remained,  whether  Goethe 
would  or  no,  an  old  story  made  young  again, 
to  serve  as  the  poem  of  thought,  the  poem  of 
modern  life.  This  kind  of  adaptation  had 
evidently  great  difficulties.  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  give  the  story  a  satisfactory  end  ;  the 
compact  between  [the  Doctor  and  the  Devil 
could  not  be  made  good,  consequently  the 
original  condition  of  the  story  was  goi^e,  and 
the  drama  was  left  without  an  issue.  We 
must,  therefore,  take  "Faust"  as  a  work 
which  is  not  finished,  and  which  could  not 
be  finished.  But,  in  compensation,  the 
choice  of  this  subject  had  all  sorts  of  advan- 
tages for  €k>ethe.    In  place  of  the  somewhat 
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cold  symbolism  for  which  his  mind  had  a 
turn,  the  subject  of  "  Faust "  compelled  him 
to  deal  with  popular  beliefs.  Instead  of 
obliging  him  to  produce  a  drama  with  begin- 
ning, middle  ana  end,  it  allowed  him  to  pro- 
ceed by  episodes  and  detached  scenes. 
Finally,  in  a  subject  fantastic  and  diabolic 
there  could  hardly  be  found  room  for  the  imi- 
tation of  models.  Let  me  add,  that  in  bring- 
ing face  to  face  human  aspiration  represented 
by  Faust  and  pitiless  irony  represented  by 
Mephistopheles,  Goethe  found  the  natural 
scope  for  his  keen  observations  on  all  things. 
It  is  unquestionable  that  "  Faust"  stands  as 
one,  of  the  great  works  of  poetry;  and,  per- 
haps, the  most  wonderful  work  of  poetry  in 
our  century.  The  story,  the  subject,  do  not 
exist  as  a  whole,  but  each  episode  by  itself 
is  perfect,  and  the  execution  is  nowhere  de- 
fective. "Faust"  is  a  treasure  of  poetry, 
of  pathos,  of  the  highest  wisdom,  of  a  spirit 
inexhaustible  and  keen  as  steel.  There  Is 
not,  from  the  first  verse  to  the  last,  a  false 
tone  or  a  weak  line.' 

This  pnuse  is  discriminating,  and  yet  ear- 
nest, almost  cordial.  ' ''  Faust"  stands  as 
one  of*  the  great  works  of  poetry,  and,  per- 
haps, the  most  wonderful  work  of  poetry  in 
our  century.'  The  perhaps  might  do  away. 
But  the  praise  is  otherwise  not  coldly  stint- 
ed, not  limited  nnffraciously  and  unduly. 

Gx)ethe  returned  to  'the  formless  Ger- 


many, 


to  the  Germanic  north  with  its  '  cold 


wet  summers,'  of  which  he  so  mournfully 
complained ;  to  Weimar  with  its  petty 
Court  and  petty  town,  its  society  which 
Carl-Angust  himself,  writing  to  Knebel, 
calls  '  the  most  tiresome  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,'  and  of  which  the  ennui  drove  Goe- 
the sometimes  to  '  a  sort  of  internal  de- 
spair.' He  had  his  animating  friendship 
with  Schiller.  He  had  also  his  connection 
with  Christiana  Vulpius,  whom  he  after- 
wards married. 

That  connection  both  the  moralist  and 
the  man  of  the  world  may  unite  in  con- 
demning. M.  Scherer  calls  it  *  a  degrading 
connection  with  a  girl  of  no  education, 
whom  Goethe  established  in  his  house  to 
the  great  embarrassment  of  all  his  friends, 
whom  he  either  could  not  or  would  not 
marry  until  eighteen  years  later,  and  who 
punished  him  as  he  deserved  by  taking  a 
turn  for  drink— a  turn  which  their  unfortu- 
nate son  inherited.'  In  these  circnmstances 
was  passed  the  second  half  of  Goethe's  life, 
after  his  return  from  Italy.  The  man  of 
refiection,  always  present  in  him,  but  bal- 
anced for  a  while  by  the  man  of  inspiration, 
became  now,  M.  Scherer  thinks,  pi*edomi- 
nant  There  was  a  r^roidiasement  graduel^  a 
gradual  cooling  down,  of  the  poet  and  artist 

The  most  famous  works  of  Goethe  which 
remain  yet  to  be  mentioned  are  *  Egmont,' 
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*  Herroann  and  Dorothea,'  *  Wifhelm  Mei»- 
ter,'  the  *  Second  Part  of  Faust,'  and  the 

*  Gedichte,'  or  short  poems.     Of  *  Egmont ' 
M.  Scherer  says : — 

*  This  piece  also  belong,  by  the  date  of  its 
publication,  to  the  period  which  followed 
C^oethe's  stay  in  Rome.  But  in  vain  did 
Qoethe  try  to  transform  it,  he  could  not  suc- 
ceed. The  subject  stood  in  his  way.  We 
need  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  if  **Emnont" 
remains  a  mediocre  performance,  Goethe  har- 
inff  always  been  deficient  in  dramatic  faculty, 
and  not  in  this  case  redeeming  his  defect  by 
qualities  of  execution,  as  in  ''Iphigeneia.'' 
He  is  too  much  of  a  ^neraliser  to  create  a 
character,  too  meditative  to  create  an  action. 
**  Egmont "  must  be  ranked  by  the  side  of 
<*GOtz;"  it  is  a  product  of  the  same  order. 
The  hero  is  not  a  living  bein^ ;  one  does  not 
know  what  he  wants ;  the  object  of  the  con- 
spiracy is  not  brought  out;  the  unfortunate 
Count  does  certainly  exclaim,  as  he  goes  to 
the  scaffold,  that  he  is  dying  for  liberty,  but 
nobody  had  suspected  it  until  that  moment. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  popular  movement ;  it 
is  insufllciently  rendered,  without  breadth, 
without  power.  I  say  nothing  of  MaChiavel, 
who  preaches  toleration  to  the  Princess  He- 
gen^  and  tries  to  make  her  understand  the 
uselessness  of  persecution;  nor  of  Claire,  a 
girl  sprung  from  the  people,  who  talks  like 
an  epigram  of  the  Anthology:  "Neither  sol- 
diers nor  lovers  should  have  their  arms  tied." 
"Egmont"  is  one  of  the  weakest  among 
Goethe*s  weak  pieces  for  the  stage.' 

But  now,  on  the  other  hand,  let  us  hear 
Mr.  Lewes :  ^  When  all  is  said,  the  reader 
thinks  of  Egmont  and  Clarchen,  and  flings 
criticism  to  the  winds.  These  are  the  fig- 
ures which  remain  in  the  memory ;  bright, 
genial,  glorious  creations,  comparable  to 
any  to  bo  found  in  the  long  galleries  of 
art  I' 

Aristotle  says,  with  admirable  common- 
sense,  that  the  determination  of  what  a 
thing  is,  \&Ci^&v6  ^povijiog  opttreiev,  *  as  the 
judicious  would  determine.'  And  would 
the  judicious,  after  reading  *  Egmont,*  de- 
termine with  Mr.  Lewes,  or  determine  with 
M.  Scherer?  Let  us  for  the  present  leave 
the  judicious  to  try,  and  let  us  pass  to  M. 
Scherer's  criticism  of  « Hermann  and  Doro- 
thea.' *  Goethe's  epic  poem,'  writes  Schil- 
ler, *  you  have  read ;  you  will  admit  that  it 
is  the  pinnacle  of  his  and  all  our  modern 
art.'  In  Professor  Grimm's  eyes,  perhaps, 
this  is  but  scant  praise,  but  how  much  too 
strong  is  it  for  M.  Scherer ! 

'Criticism  is  considerably  embarrassed  in 

Sresence  of  a  poem  in  many  respects  so  highly 
nished  as  the  antico-modem  and  heroico- 
middle-class  idyl  of  Goethe.  The  ability 
which  the  author  has  spent  upon  it  is  beyond 
conception;  and,   the  kind  of  poem  being 


once  allowed,  the  indispNensable  concessions 
having  been  once  made,  it  is  certain  that  the 
pleasure  is  doubled  by  seeing,  at  each  step, 
difficulty  so  marvellously  overcome.  But  all 
this  cannot  make  the  effort  to  be  effort  well 
spent,  nor  the  kind  of  poem  a  true,  sound 
and  worthy  kind.  "  Hermann  and  Dorothea" 
remains  a  piece  of  elegant  cleverness,  a  wager 
laid  and  won,  but  for  all  that,  a  feat  of  inge- 
nuity and  nothing  more.  It  is  not  quite  cer- 
tain that  our  modem  societies  will  continue 
to  have  a  poetry  at  all ;  but  most  undoubtedly, 
if  they  do  have  one,  it  will  be  on  condition 
that  this  poetry  belongs  to  its  time  by  its 
lan^age,  as  well  as  by  its  subject.  Has  any 
critic  remarked  how  Goethe's  manner  of  pro- 
tieeding  is  at  bottom  that  of  parody,  and  how 
the  turn  of  a  straw  would  set  the  reader  laugh- 
ing «t  these  farm-horses  transformed  into 
coursers,  these  village  innkeepers  and  apothe- 
caries who  speak  with  the  ma^iloquence  of 
a  Ulysses  or  a  Nestor?  Criticism  should 
have  the  courage  to  declare  that  all  this  is 
not  sincere  poetry  at  all,  but  solely  the  pro- 
duct of  an  exquisite  dilettantism,  and — ^to 
speak  the  definitive  judgment  upon  it — a  fac- 
titious work.* 

Once  again  we  turn  to  Mr.  Lewes  for  con- 
trast : — 

*  Do  not  let  us  discuss  whether  "  Hermann 
and  Dorothea"  is  or  is  not  an  ejiic.  It  is  a 
poem.  Let  us  accept  it  for  what  it  is — a 
poem  full  of  life,  character  and  beauty;  of 
all  idyls  it  is  the  most  truly  idyllic,  of  all 
poems  describing  country  life  and  country 

geople  it  is  the  most  truthful.     Shakspeare 
imself  is  not  more  dramatic  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  character.' 

It  is  an  excellent  and  wholesome  disci- 
pline for  a  student  of  Goethe  to  be  brought 
face  to  face  with  such  opposite  judgments 
concerning  his  chief  production^.  It  com- 
pels us  to  rouse  ourselves  out  of  the  passive- 
ness  with  which  we  in  general  read  a  cele- 
brated work,  to  open  our  eyes  wide,  to  ask 
ourselves  frankly  how,  according  to  our 
genuine  feeling,  the  truth  stands.  We  all 
recollect  Mr.  Carlyle  on  *  Wilhelm  Mcister,' 
'  the  mature  product  of  the  first  genius  of 
our  times'-: — 

*  Anarchy  has  now  become  |>eace ;  the  once 
gloomy  and  perturbed  spirit  is  now  serene, 
cheerfully  vigorous,  and  rich  in  good  fruits 
.  .  .  The  ideal  has  been  built  of  the  actual; 
no  longer  floats  vaguely  in  darkness  and 
regions  of  dreams,  but  rests  in  light,  on  the 
firm  ground  of  human  interest  and  business, 
as  in  its  true  scene,  and  on  its  true  basis.' 

Schiller,  too,  said  of  '  IjVilhelm  Meister,' 
that  he  *  accounted  it  the  most  fortunate 
incident  in  his  existence  to  have  lived  to 
see  the  completion  of  this  work.'  And 
again :  '  I  cannot  describe  to  you  how  deep- 
ly the  truth,  the  beautiful  vitality,  the  sim- 
ple fulness  of  this  work  has  affected  me. 
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The  excitement  into  >vhich  it  has  thrown 
ray  mind  will  subside  when  I  shall  have 
thoroughly  mastered  it,  and  t|hat  will  be  an 
important  crisis  in  my  being/ 

Now  for  the  cold-water  douche  of  our 
Genevese  critic : — 

*'  Goethe  is  extremely  great,  but  he  is  ex- 
tremely unequaL  He  is  a  genius  of  the  fint 
order,  but  with  thicknesses,  with  spots,  so 
to  speak,  which  remain  opaque  and  where 
the  Light  does  not  pass.  Goethe,  to  go  far- 
ther, has  not  onl^  genius,  he  has  what  we  in 
France  call  e^prtt^  he  has  it  to  any  extent, 
and  yet  there  ure  in  him  sides  of  commonplace 
and  silliness.  One  cannot  read  his  works  with- 
out continually  falling  in  with  trivial  admira- 
tions, solemn  pieces  of  simplicity,  reflections 
which  bear  upon  nothing.  There  are  moments 
when  Gk>ether  turns  upon  society  and  upon 
art  a  ken  of  astonish mg  penetration;  and 
there  are  other  moments  when  he  gravely 
forces  an  open  door,  or  a  door  which  leads  no- 
where. In  addition,  he  has  all  manner  of  bid- 
den intentions,  he  loves  byways  of  effect,  seeks 
to  insinuate  lessons,  and  so  becomes  heavy 
and  fatiguing.  There  are  works  of  his  which 
one  cannot 'read  without  effort.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  repeated  acts  of  self-sacrifice  which 
it  cost  me  to  finish  **  Wilhelm  Meister"  and 
tbe  '<  Elective  Affinities."  As  Paul  de  Saint- 
Victor  has  put  it,  **  when  Goethe  goes  in  for 
being  tiresome  he  succeeds  with  an  astonish- 
ing perfection,  he  is  the  Jupiter  Pluvius  of 
ennui.  Tbe  very  height  from  which  he  pours 
it  down,  does  but  make  its  weight  greater." 
What  an  insipid  invention  is  iSie  pedagogic 
city  1  What  a  trivial  world  is  that  in  which 
the  Wilhelms  and  the  Philinas,  the  Eduards 
and  the  Ottilias,  have  their  being  !  Mignon 
has  been  elevated  into  a  poetic  creation  ;  but 
Mignon  has  neither  charm,  nor  mystery,  nor 
veritable  existence,  nor  any  other  poetry  be- 
longing to  her — let  us  say  it  right  out — ex- 
cept the  half-dozen  immortal  stanzas  put 
into  her  mouth.' 

And,  as  we  brought  Schiller  to  corrobo- 
rate the  praise  of  *  Wilhelm  Meister,*  let 
us  bring  Niebnhr  to  corroborate  the  blame. 
Niebuhr  calls  *  Wilhelm  Meister,'  *  a  raeua* 
gerie  of  tame  animals.' 

After  this  the  reader  can  perhaps  imag- 
ine, without  our  quoting  it,  the  sort  of  tone 
in  which  M.  Scberer  passes  judgment  upon 
*  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit,'  and  npon  Goe- 
the's prose  in  general.  Even  Mr.  Lewes  de- 
clares of  Goethe's  prose :  '  He  has  written 
with  a  perfection  no  German  ever  achieved 
before,  and  he  has  also  written  with  a  fee. 
bleness  which  it*  would  be  gratifying  to 
think  no  German  would  ever  emulate  again.' 

Let  us  return,  then,  to  Goethe's  poetry. 
There  is  the  continuation  of  *  Faust '  still  to 
be  mentioned.  First  we  will  hear  Mr.  Car- 
lyle.  In  *  Helena '  *  the  design  is,'  says  Mi». 
Carlylc,  *  that  the  story  of  "  Faust'*  may 


fade  away  at  its  termination  into  a  phan- 
tasmagoric region,  where  symbol  and  thing 
signified  are  no  longer  clearly  distinguished,' 
and  that  thus  '  the  fihat  result  may  be  curi- 
ously and  significantly  indicated  rather  than 
directly  exhibited.'  *  Helena '  is  '  not  a 
type  of  one  thing,  but  a  vague,  fluctuating 
fitful  adumbration  of  many.'  It  is,  proper- 
ly speaking,  *  what  the  Germans  call  a 
M&hrcTien,  a  species  of  fiction  they  have 
particularly  excelled  in.'  As  to  its  compo- 
sition, *we  cannot  but  perceive  it  to  be 
deeply  studied,  appropriate  and  successful.' 
Tbe  '  adumbrative '  style  here  praised,  in 
which  Hhe  final  result  is  curiously  and  Sig- 
nificantly indicated  rather  than  directly  ex- 
hibited,' is  what  M.  Scherer  calls  Goethe's 

*  last  manner.' 

^  It  was  to  be  feared  that,  as  Goethe  grew 
older  and  colder,  the  balance  between  those 
two  elements  of  art,  science  and  tempera- 
ment, would  not  be  preserved.  This  is  just 
what  happened,  and  hence  ^rose  Goethe's 
last  manner.  He  had  passed  from  represent- 
ing characters  to  representing  the  ideal,  he 
is  now  to  pass  from  tne  ideal  to  the  symbol. 
And  this  js  quite  intelligible ;  reflection,  as 
it  [develops,  leads  to  abstraction,  and  from 
the  moment  when  the  artist  begins  to  prefer 
ideas  to  sensation  he  falls  inevitably  into 
allegory,  since  allegory  is  his  only  means  for 
directly  expressinf^  ideas.  Goethe's  third! 
epoch  is  characterised  by  three  things:  an* 
ever-increasing  devotion  to  the  antique  as  to- 
the  supreme  •revelation  of  the  beautiful,  a 
disposition  to  take  delight  in  aesthetic  theo- 
ries, and,  finally,  an  irresistible  desire  for 
giving  didactic  intentions  to  art«  This  last, 
tendency  is  evident  in  the  continuation  of 
^^Wilhelm  Meister,"  and  in  the  second 
**  Faust."  We  may  say  that  these  two  works^ 
are  dead  of  a  hypertrophy  of  reflection.  They 
aru  a  mere  mass  of  symbols,  [hieroglyphics,, 
sometimes  even  mystifications.  There  is. 
something  extraordinarily  painful  in  seeing  a 
genius  so  vigorous  and  a  science  'su  consum- 
mate thus  milking  the  elementary  condi- 
tions of  poetry.  The  fault,  we  may  add,  is^ 
the  fault  of  German  art  in  general.  The  Ger- 
mans have  more  ideas  than  their  plasticity  of 
temperament,  evidently  below  par,  knows* 
how  to  deal  with.  They  are  wanting  in  the 
vigorous  sensuousness,  the  concrete  and  im- 
mediate impression  of  things,  which  makes 
the  artist,  and  which  distinguishes  him  from, 
the  thinker.' 

So  much  for  Goethe's  *  last  manner '  in- 
general,  and  to  serve  as  introduction  to- 
what  M.  Scherer  has  to  say  of  the  seconds 

*  Faust '  more  particularly  : — 

*  The  two  parts  of  "  Faust "  are  dbparate.. 
They  do  not  proceed  from  one  and  the  same- 
conception.  Goethe  was  like  Defoe,  like- 
Milton,  like  so  many  others,  who  after  pro- 
ducing a  masterpiece  have  been  bent  on  giv- 
ing it  a  successor.    Unhappily,  while  the  first. 
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"Faust"  is  of  Goethe's  fairest  time,  of  his 
most  vigorous  manhood,  tbe  second  is  the 
last  fruit  of  his  old  age.  Science,  in  the  one, 
has  not  chilled  poetic  .genius ;  in  the  other, 
reflection  bears  sway  and  produces  all  kind 
of  ^symbols  and  abstractions.  The  beauty  of 
the  first  comes  in  some  sort  from  its  very  im- 
perfection ;  I  mean,  from  the  incessant  tend- 
ency of  the  sentiment  of  reality,  the  creative 
power,  the  !  poetry  of  passion  and  nature,  to 
prevail  over  the  philosophic  intention  and  to 
make  us  forget  it.  Where  is  the  student  of 
poetry  who,  as  he  reads  the  monologues  of 
Faust  or  the  sarcasms  ^,of  Mephistopheles,  as 
he  witnesses  the  fall  and  the  remorse  of  Mar- 
garet, the  most  poignant  history  ever  traced 
by  pen,  any  longer  thinks  of  the  "Prologue 
in  Heaven"  or  of  ,the  iterms  'of  the  compact 
struck  between  Faust  and  the  Tempter  ?  In 
the  second  part  it  is  just  the  contrary.  The 
idea  is  'everything.  Allegory  reigns  there. 
The  poetry  is  devoid  of  that  simple  andjiatu- 
ral  realism  without  which  art  cannot  exist. 
One  feels  oneself  in  a  sheer  region  fof  didac- 
tics. And  this  is  true  even  of  the  finest 
parts, — of  the  third  act,  for  example, — as 
well  as  of  the  weakest.  What  can  be  more 
.  burlesque  than  this  Euphorion,  son  of  Faust 
ahd  Helen,  who  is  found  at  the  critical 
moment  under  a  cabbage-leaf! — no,  I  am 
wrong,  who  descends  from  the  sky  **for  all 
the  world  like  a  Phoebus,"  with  a  little  cloak 
and  a  little  harp,  and  ends  by  breaking  his 
neck  as  he  falls  at  the  feet  of  his  parents  ? 
And  all  this  to  represent  Lord  Byron,  and, 
in  his  person,  modem  poetry,  which  is  the 
offspriii^  of  romantic  art  I  What  decadence, 
good  heavens  !  and  what  a  melancholy  thing 
is  old  age,  since  it  can  make  the  most  plastic 
of  modem  poets  sink  down  to  these  lantas- 
ticalitles  worthy  of  Alexandria  I' 

In  spite  of  the  praise  which  he  has  ac- 
corded to  *  Tasso  *  and  *  Iphigeneia,'  M. 
iScherer  concludes,  then,  his  review  of  Goe- 
the^s  productions  thus : 

^Goethe  istraly  original  and  thoroughly 
-superior'  only    in    his    lyrical   poems    (the 
-"  Gedichte"),  and  in  the  first  part  of  "  Faust." 
They  are  immortal  works,  and  why?    Be- 
cause they  issue  from  a  personal  feeling,  and 
«the  spirit  of  system  has  not  petrified  them. 
And  yet  even  his  lyrical  poems  Goethe  has 
tried  to  spoil.     He  went  on  correcting  them 
incessantly;  and,  in  bringing  them  to  that 
degree  of  perfection  in  which  we  now  find 
^them,  he  has  taken  out  of  them  their  warmth.' 

The  worshipper  of  Goethe  will  ask  with 
wra^h  and  bitterness  of  soul  whether  M. 
Scherer  has  yet  done.  Not  qoite.  We 
liave  still  to  hear  some  acute  remarks  on 
the  pomposity  of  diction  in  our  poet^s  stage 
jpieces.  The  English  reader  will  best  un- 
-derstand,  perhaps,  the  kind  of  fault  meant, 
.  if  we  quote  from  the  '  Natural  Daughter ' 
a  couple  of  lines  not  quoted,  as  it  happens, 
hy  M.  Scherer.     The  heroine  has  a  fall  from 


her  horse,  and  the  Court  physician  comes 
to  attend  her.  The  Court  physician  is  ad- 
dressed thus : — 

'  Erfahrner  Mann,  dem  unseres  Edoig's  Leben, 
Das  unschfttzbare  Gut,  vertraut  ist    .    .     .' 

*  Experienced  man,  to  whom  tbe  life  of  our 
sovereign,  that  inestimable  treasure,  is  given 
in  charge.'  Shakspeare  would  have  said 
Doctor,  The  German  drama  is  full  of  this 
sort    of    roundabout,   pompous    language. 

*  Every  one  has  laughed,'  says  M.  Scherer, 
'  at  the  pomposity  and  periphrasis  of 
French  tragedy.'  Tbe  heroic  King  of  Pon- 
tus,  in  French  tragedy,  gives  up  the  ghost 
with  these  words : — 

'Dans  cet  embrassement  dout  la  douceur  me 
flatte, 
Venez,  et  recevez  I'&me  de  Mithridate.* 

*  What  has  not  been  said,'  continues  M. 
Scherer,  *  and  justly  said,  against  the  arti- 
ficial character  of  French  tragedy  ? '  Never- 
theless, *  people  do  not  enough  remember 
that,  convention  being  universally  admitted 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  sincerity  and 
even  a  relative  simplicity  remained  possi- 
ble '  with  an  artificial  diction  ;  whereas  Goe- 
the did  not  find  his  artificial  diction  im- 
posed upon  him  by  conditions  from  with- 
out— he  made  it  himself,  and  of  86t  pur« 
pose. 

*  It  is  a  curious  thing ;  this  style  of  Goethe's 
has  its  cause  just  in  that  very  same  study 
which  has  been  made  such  a  matter  of  reproach 
against  our  tragedy-writers — the  study  to 
maintain  a  pitch  of  general  nobleness  in  idl 
the  language  uttered.  Everything  with 
Goethe  must  be  grave,  solemn,  sculptural. 
We  see  the  infiuence  of  Winckelmann,  and 
of  his  views  on  Greek  art.' 

English  readers  will  be  familiar  enough 
with  complaints  of  Goethe's  *  artistic  ego- 
tism,' of  his  tendency  to  set  up  his  own  in- 
tellectual culture  as  the  rule  of  his  life. 
The  freshness  of  M.  Scherer's  repetition  of 
these  old  complaints  consists  in  his  connect- 
ing them,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  criti- 
cism of  Goethe's  literary  development  But 
M.  Scherer  has  some  direct  blame  of  defects 
in  his  author's  character  which  is  worth 
quoting : — 

*It  must  fairly  be  confessed,  the  respect 
of  Goethe  for  the  mighty  of  this  earth  was 
carried  to  excesses  which  make  one  uncom- 
fortable for  him.  One  is  confounded  by 
these  earnestnesses  of  servility.  The  King 
of  Bavaria  pays  him  a  visit :  the  dear  poet 
feels  his  head  fp  round.  The  story  should 
be  read  in  the  journal  of  the  Oliancellor  von 
MilUer.  **  Goethe  after  dinner  became  more 
and  more  animated  and  cordial.  ^  It  was  no 
light  matter,'  he  said,  *  to  work  out  the  pow- 
erful impression  produced  by  the  King's  pres- 
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ence,  to  assimilate  it  internally.  It  is  diffi- 
cult, in  such  circumstances,  to  keep  one^s 
balance  and  not  to  lose  one's  iiead.  A^nd  yet 
the  important  matter  is  to  extract  from  this 
apparition  its  real  significance,  to  obtain  a 
clear  and  distinct  image  of  it.'  *'  Another 
time  he  got  a  letter  from  the  same  sovereign ; 
he  talks  of  it  to  Eckermann  with  the  same 
devout  emotion — he  **  thanks  Heaven  for  it 
as  for  a  quite  special  favour."  And  when 
one  thinks  that  the  king  in  , question  was  no 
other  than  that  poor  Louis  of  Bavaria,  the 
ridiculous  dilettante  of  whom  Heine  has 
made  such  fun  I  Evidently  Goethe  had  a 
strong  dose  of  what  the  English  call  ^*  snob- 
bbhness."  The  blemish  is  the  more  startling 
in  him,  because  Goethe  is,  in  other  respects,  a 
simple  and  manly  character.  Neither  in  his 
person  nor  in  his  manner  of  writiuj^  was  he 
at  all  affected;  he  has  no  self-conceit;  he 
does  not  pose.  There  is  in  this  particular  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  between  him  and 
the  majority  of  our  own  French  authors,  who 
seem  always  busy  arranging  their  draperies, 
and  asking  themselves  bow  they  appear  to  the 
world  and  what  the  gallery  .thinks  of  them.' 

Goethe  himself  had  in  like  manner  called 
the  French  *  the  women  of  Europe.'  But 
let  us  remark  that  it  was  not '  snobbishness ' 
in  Goethe,  which  made  him  take  so  serious- 
ly the  potentate  who  loved  Lola  Montes ;  it 
was  simply  his  German  *  corporalism.'  A 
disciplinable  and  much-disciplined  people, 
with  little  humour,  and  without  the  experi- 
ence of  a  great  national  life,  regards  its 
official  authorities  in  this  devout  and  awe- 
struck way.  To  a  German  it  seems  profane 
and  licentious  to  smile  at  his  Dogberry. 
He  takes  Dogberry  seriously  and  solemnly, 
takes  him  at  his  own  valuation. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  general  style 
of  the  critic  who,  as  the  phrase  is,  *  cuts 
up'  his  author.  Such  a  critic  finds  very 
few  merits  and  a  great  many  faults,  and  he 
ends  either  with  a  phrase  of  condemnation, 
or  with  a  phrase  of  compassion,  or  with  a 
sneer.  Wejsaw,  however,  in  the  case  of 
Milton,  that  one  must  not  reckon  on  M. 
Scherer's  ending  [in  this  fashion.  After  a 
course  of  severe  criticism  he  wound  up  with 
earnest,  almost  reverential  praise.  The 
same  thing  happens  again  in  his  treatment 
of  Goethe.  No  admirer  of  Goethe  will  be 
satisfied  with  the  treatment  which  hitherto 
we  have  seen  Goethe  receive  at  M.  Scherer's 
hands.  And  the  summing-up  be^ns  in  a 
strain  which  will  not  please  the  admirer 
much  better : — 

'  To  sum  up,  Goethe  is  a  poet  full  of  ideas 
and  of  observation,  full  of  sense  and  taste, 
full  even  of  feeling  no  less  than  of  acumen, 
and  all  this  united  with  an  incomparable  gift 
of  versification.  But  Goethe  has  no  arttess- 
ness,  no  fire,  no  invention ;  he  is  wanting  in 


the  dramatic  fibre  and  [cannot  create ;  reflec- 
tion, in  Goethe,  has  been  too  much  for  emo- 
tion, the  savant  in  him  for  poetry,  the  philoso- 
phy of  art  for  the  artist.' 

And  yet  the  final  conclusion  is  this  : — 

*  Nevertheless,  Goethe  reniains  one  of  the 
exceeding  great  among  the  sons  of  men. 
**  After  all,"  said  he  to  one  of  his  friends, 
^'  there  are  honest  people  up  and  down  the 
world  who  have  got  light  from  my  books, 
and  whoever  reads  them,  and  gives  himself 
the  trouble  to  understand  me,  will  acknowl- 
edge that  he  has  acquired  thence  a  certain 
inward  freedom."  I  should  like  [to  inscribe 
these  words  upon  the  pedestal  of  Goethe's 
statue;  no  juster  praise  could  be  found  for 
him,  and  in  very  truth  there  cannot  possibly 
be  for  'any  man  a  [praise  higher  or  more  en- 
viable.' 

And  in  an  article  on  Shakspeare,  after  a 
prophecy  that  the  hour  will  come  for  Goe- 
the, as  in  Germany  it  has  of  late  come  for 
Shak^are,  when  criticism  will  take  the 
place  of  adoration,  M.  Scherer,  after  insist- 
ing on  those  defects  in  Goethe  of  which  we 
have  been  hearing  so  fully,  protests  that 
there  are  yet  few  writers  for  whom  ho 
feels  a  greater  admiration  than  for  Goethe, 
few  to  whom  he  is  indebted  for  enjoyments 
more  deep  and  more  durable,  and  declares 
that  Goethe,  although  be  hns  not  Sbak- 
speare's  power,  is  a  genius  more  vast,  more 
universal,  than  Shakspeare.  Ue  adds,  to 
be  sure,  that  Shakspeare  had  an  advantage 
over  Goethe  in  not  outliving  himself. 

After  all,  then,  M.  Scherer  is  not  far 
from  being  willing  to  allow,  if  any  youthful 
devotee  wishes  to  urge  it,  that  *  the  Eternal 
created  Goethe  to  be  a  guide  to  the  uni. 
verse.'  Yet  he  deals  with  the  literary  pro- 
duction of  Goethe  as  we  have  seen.  He  is 
very  far  indeed  from  thinking  it  the  per- 
formance '  of  the  greatest  poet  of  ail  times 
and  of  all  peoples.'  And  this  is  why  we 
have  thought  M.  Scherer's  criticisms  worthy 
of  so  much  attention  ; — because  a  double 
judgment,  somewhat  of  this  kind,  is  the 
judgment  about  Goethe  to  which  mature 
experience,  the  experience  got  *  by  the  time 
one  is  forty  years  old,'  does  really,  we 
think,  bring  us.  We  do  not  agree  with  all 
M.  Scherer's  criticisms  on  Goethe's  literary 
work.  We  do  not  ourselves  feel,  in  read- 
inff  the  *  Gedichte,'  the  truth  of  what  M. 
Scherfer  says,  that  Goethe  has  corrected  and 
retouched  them  till  he  has  taken  the  warmth 
out  of  them.  We  do  not  ourselves  feel  the 
irritation  in  reading  Goethe's  '  Memoirs,' 
and  his  prose  generally,  which  they  provoke 
in  M.  Scherer.  True,  the  prose  has  none  of 
those  positive  qualities  of  stylo  which  give 
pleasure,  it  is  not  the  prose  of  Voltaire  or 
Swift ;  it   is  loose,  ill-knit,  diffuse ;  it  bears 
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the  marks  of  having  been,  as  it  mostly  was, 
dictated — and  dictating  is  a  detestable  hab- 
it. Bnt  it  is  absolutely  free  from  affecta* 
tion ;  it  lets  the  real  Goethe  reach  us.  In 
other  respects  we  agree  in  the  main  with 
the  judgments  [passed  by  M.  Scherer  upon 
Goethe's  works.  Nay,  some  of  them,  such 
as  *  Tasso  '  and  *  Iphigeneia,'  we  hesitate  to 
extol  so  highly  as  he  does.  In  that  pecu- 
liar world  of  thought  and  feelinff,  wherein 

*  Tasso  '  and  *  Iphigeneta '  have  their  exist- 
ence, and  into"  which  the  reader  too  must 
enter  in  order  to  understand  them,  there  is 
something  factitious;  something  devised 
and  determined  by  the  thinker,  not  given 
by  the  necessity  of  nature  herself ;  some- 
thing too  artificial,  therefore,  too  deliber- 
ately studied, — as  the  French  say,  trop 
voulu.  They  cannot  have  the  power  of 
works  where  we  are  in  a  world  of  thought 
and  feeling  not  invented  but  natural — of 
works  like  the  'Agamemngn'  or  'Lear.' 

*  Faust,'  too,  suffers  by  comparison  with 
works  like  the  *  Agamemnon '  or  *  Lear.' 
M.  Scherer  says,  with  perfect  truth,  that 
the  first  part  of  '  Faust '  has  not  a  single 
false  tone  or  weak  line.  But  it  is  a  work, 
as  he  himself  observes,  *  of  episodes  and  de- 
tached scenes,'  not  a  work  where  the  whole 
material  together  has  been  fused  in  the  au- 
thor's mind  by  strong  and  deep  feeling,  and 
then  poured  out  in  a  single  jet.  It  can 
never  produce  the  single,  powerful  total- 
impression  of  works  which  have  thus  arisen. 

The  first  part  of  *  Faust'  is,  however,  un- 
doubtedly Goethe's  best  work.  And  it  is 
so  for  the  plain  reason  that,  except  his 
'Gedichtc,'  it  is  his  most  straightforward 
work  in  poetry.  Mr.  Hayward's  is  the 
best  of  the  translations  of  *  Faust '  for  the 
same  reason — because  it  is  the  most  straight- 
forward. To  be  simple  and  straightforward 
is,  as  Milton  saw  and  said,  of  the  essence  of 
first-rate  poetry.  All  that  M.  Scherer  says 
of  the  ruinousness,  to  a  poet,  of  *  symbols, 
hieroglyphics,  mystifications,'  is  just.  When 
Mr.  Carlyle  praises  *  Helena '  for  being  *  not 
a  type  of  one  thing,  but  a  vague,  fiuctuat- 
ing,  fitful  adumbration  of  many,'  he  praises 
it  for  what  is  in  truth  its  fatal  defect.     The 

*  M&hrchen,'  again,  on  which  he  heaps  such 
praise,  calling  it  *  one  of  the  notablest  per- 
formances produced  for  the  last  thousand 
years,'  n  performance  *  in  such  a  style  of 
grandeur  and  celestial  brilliancy  and  life  as 
the  Western  imagination  has  not  elsewhere 
reached ; '  the  •  Mahrchen,'  woven  through- 
out of  *  symbol,  hieroglyphic,  mystification,' 
is  by  that  very  reason  a  piece  of  solemn  in- 
anity, on  which  a  man  of  Goethe's  powers 
could  never  have  wasted  his  time,  but  for 


his  lot  having  been  cast  in  a  nation  which 
has  never  lived. 

Mr.  Carlyle  has  a  sentence  on  Goethe 
which  we  may  turn  to  excellent  account  for 
the  criticism  of  such  works  as  the  '  Mahr- 
chen '  and  '  Helena ' : — 

^  We  should  ask/  he  says,  ^  what  the  poet's 
aim  really  and  truly  was,  and  how  far  this 
aim  accorded,  not  with  us  and  our  individual 
crotchets  and  the  crotchets  of  our  little  sen- 
ate where  we  give  or  take  the  law,  but  with 
human  nature  and  the  nature  of  things  at 
large ;  with  the  universal  principles  of  poetic 
beauty,  not  as  they  stand  written  in  our  text- 
books, but  in  the  hearts  and  imaginations  of 
all  men.' 

To  us  it^  seem&  lost  labour  to  inquire  what 
a  poet's  air:%  may  have  been  ;  bnt  for  aim 
let  us  read  vjorky  and  we  have  here  a  sound 
and  admirable  rule  of  criticism.  Let  us  ask 
how  a  poet's  work  accords,  not  with  any 
one's  fancies  and  crotchets,  but  '  with  hu- 
man nature  and  the  nature  of  things  at 
large,  with  the  universal  principles  of  poetic 
beauty  as  they  stand  written  in  the  hearts 
and  imaginations  of  all  men,'  and  we  shall 
have  the  surest  rejection  of  symbol,  hiero- 
glyphic, and  mystification  in  poetry.  We 
shall  have  the  surest  condemnation  of  works 
like  the  '  Mahrchen '  and  the  second  part 
of  •  Faust.' 

It  is  by  no  means  as  the  greatest  of  poets 
that  Goethe  deserves  the  pride  and  praise 
of  his  German  countrymen.     It  is  as  the 
clearest,  the  largest,  the  most  helpful  think- 
er of  modem  times.     It  is  not  principally 
in  his  published  works,  it  is  in  the  immense 
Goeihe-literature  of  letter,  journal,  and  con-  ^, 
versalion,  in  the  volumes  of  Riemer,  Falk,    ^.^ 
Eckermann,  the  Chancellor  von  Mailer,  in        ^ 
the  letters  to  Merck  and  Madame  von  Stein  X 

and  many  others,  in  the  correspondence 
with  Schiller,  the  correspondence  with  Zel- 
ter,  that  the  elements  for  an  impression  of 
the  truly  great,  the  truly  significant  Croethc 
are  to  be  found.  Goethe  is  the  greatest 
poet  of  modem  times,  not  because  he  is  one 
of  the  half-dozen  human  beings  who  in  the 
history  of  our  race  have  shown  the  most  sig- 
nal gift  for  poetry,  but  because,  having  a  very 
considerable  gift  for  poetry,  he  was  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  width,  depth,  and  richness 
of  his  criticism  of  life,  by  far  our  greatest 
man.  He  may  be  precious  and  important 
to  us  on  this  account  above  men  of  other 
and  more  alien  times,  who  as  poets  rank 
higher.  Nay,  his  preciousncss  and  import- 
ance as  a  clear  and  profound  spirit,  as  a 
master-critic  of  life,  must  communicate  a 
worth  of  their  own  to  his  poetry,  and  may 
well  make  it  seem  to  have^a(posittve  value 
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and  perfectness  as  poetry,  more  than  it  ha& 
It  is  most  pardonable  for  a  stadent  of  him, 
and  may  even  for  a  time  be  serviceabie,  to 
make  this  error*  Nevertheless,  poetical  de- 
fects, where  they  are  present,  sabsist,  and 
are  what  they  are.  And  the  same  with  de< 
fects  of  character.  Time  and  attention 
bring  them  to  light;  and  when  they  are 
brought  to  light,  it  is  not  good  for  ns,  it  is 
obstracting  and  retarding,  to  refase  to  see 
them.  Goethe  himself  would  have  warned 
us  against  doing  so.  We  can  imagine,  in- 
deed, that  great  and  supreme  critic  reading 
Professor  Grimm's  laudation  of  his  poetical 
work  with  lifted  eyebrows,  and  M.  Scherer's 
criticisms  with  acquiescence. 

Shall  we  say,  however,  that  M.  Scherer's 
tone  in  no  way  jars  upon  ^us,  or  that  his 
presentation  of  Goethe,  just  and  acute  as  is 
the  view  of  faults  both  in  Goethe's  poetry 
and  in  Goethe's  character,  satisfies  ns  en- 
tirely  ?  By  no  means.  We  could  not  say 
so  of  M.  Scherer's  presentation  of  Milton ; 
of  the  presentation  of  Goethe  we  can  say  so 
still  less.  The  faults  are  shown,  and  Uiey 
exist.  Praise  is  given,  and  the  right  {unMse. 
But  there  is  yet  some  defect  in  the  por- 
traiture as  a  whole ;  tone  and  perspective 
are  somehow  a  little  wrong ;  the  distribu- 
tion o^f  colour,  the  proportions  of  light  and 
shade,  are  not  managed  quite  as  they  should 
be.  One  would  like  the  picture  to  be 
painted  over  again  by  the  same  artist  with 
the  same  talent,  but  a  little  differently. 
And  meanwhile  we  instinctively,  after  M. 
Scherer's  presentation,  feel  a  desire  for  some 
last  words  of  Goethe's  own,  something  which 
may  give  a  happier  and  more  cordial  turn 
to  our  thoughts,  after  they  have  been  held 
so  long  to  a  frigid  and  censorious  strain. 
And  there  rises  to  our  minds  this  sentence : 
^  Die  Gestalt  dieser  Welt  vergeht ;  und  ich 
mdchte  roich  nur  mit  dem  besch&ftlgen, 
was  bleibende  Yerh&ltnisse  sind.'  '  The 
fcLshion  of  this  world  passeth  aioay  ;  and  I 
would  fain  occupy  myself  only  with  the 
abiding.'  There  is  the  true  Goethe,  and 
with  that  Goethe  we  would  end  I 

But  let  ns  be  thankful  for  what'M.  Sche- 
rer  brings,  and  let  us  acknowledge  with  grati- 
tude his  presentation  of  Goethe  to  be,  not 
indeed  the  definitive  picture  of  Goethe,  but 
a  contribution,  and  a  very  able  contribution, 
to  that  definitive  picture.  We  are  told  that 
since  the  war  of  1870  Frenchmen  are  aban- 
doning literature  for  science.  Why  do 
they  not  rather  learn  of  this  accomplished 
Genevese^  to*  whom  they  have  given  the 
right  of^citizenship,  to  extend  their  old  nar- 
row literary  range  a  little,  and  to  know 
foreign  literatures  as  M.  Scherer  knows 
them? 
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Qua  railways  may  be  said  to  mark  the  fur-  . 
thest  point  which  the  advance  of  European 
civilisation  has  reached.  They  have  done 
more  than  anything  achieved  by  former 
generations  to  modify  the  influence  of  time 
and  space.  Common  and  familiar  instru- 
ments of  our  business  and  pleasure  as  they 
have  become  to  us,  they  may  be  described, 
with  literal  truth,  as  the  most  striking  mani- 
festations of  tlie  power  of  man.  over  the 
material  order  of  the  universe.  The  might- 
iest monuments  of  classical  or  pre-classical 
times  are  but  feeble  triumphs  of  human 
skill  beside  the  work  of  the  railway  engin- 
eer, who  has  covered  the  face  of  the  earth 
with  [iron  roads,'  spanning  valleys  and  pier- 
cing mountains,  and  traversed  by  fiery  steeds 
fleeter  than  ever  sped  through  poetic  dream, 
or  necromantic  legend. 

Hardly  less  remarkable  than  the  intrinsic 
greatness  of  this  invention  is  its  wonderful 
extension  throughout  the  world,  and  .espe- 
cially in  these  islands.  This  is  a  subject 
upon  which  statistics  speak  with  an  elo- 
quence beyond  that  of  any  mere  words  of 
rhetoric,  and  bare  numeration  becomes  po- 
etical. According  to  the  most  recent  re- 
turns available — those  for  the  year  1875 — 
we  possess  in  the  United  Kingdom  16,658 
miles  of  permanent  way^  worked  by  12,439 
locomotives,  393,799  'vehicles  of  various 
kinds,  and  a  staff  of  close  upon  300,000 
employes ;  the  number  of  passengers  is  set 
down  at  506,955,234,  exclusive  of  the  hold- 
ers of  season  tickets ;  the  gross  receipts  of 
the  companies  amount  to  61,237,000/.,  and 
their  paid-up  capital  reaches  the  enormous 
total  of  630,223,496/.*  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  investigate  the  attempts  to  facili- 
tate locomotion  by  mechanical  expediepts, 
in  which  we  may  trace  the  germs  and  rudi- 

*  Railway  Returxis  for  E)ngland  apd  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for  the  year  1875,  pur- 
suant to  the  Act  84  &  35  Vict.  cap.  78,  presented 
to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  command  of 
HerMajestj.  ^ 
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mento  of  this  great  system  from  the  '  way 
leaves'  remarked  by  Lord  Guilford  two 
hundred  years  ago,  in  the  Newcastle  col- 
leries,  to  the  first  rude  efforts,  about  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  to  utilise  the  ex- 
pansive power  of  steam  for  the  purposes  of 
locomotion.  Still  more  interesting  would  it 
be  to  follow  the  history  of  its  development, 
within  the  memory  of  men  now  living,  after 
the  patient  self-relying:  skill  and  dumb  in- 
domitable resolution  oi  the  Father  of  Rail- 
ways had  once  fairly  established  it,  and  the 
world,  so  long  incredulous,  had  gazed  with 
admiration  upon  trains  passing  securely 
across  the  quagmire  of  Chat-moss,  and 
through  the  sandstone  rock  upon  which 
Liverpool  is  built  It  is  a  history  in  which 
consummate  commercial  sagacity  and  far- 
seeing  policy  are  found  aide  by  side  with 
reckless  waste  and  popular  madness;  in 
which  the  genius,  the  resources,  the  virtues 
of  human  nature,  in  an  almost  heroic  de- 
gree, are  in  closest  juxtaposition  with  the 
lowest  depths  of  folly,  futility,  and  fraud. 
No  chapter  in  the  annals  of  our  country  is 
more  wonderful  and  fascinating;  but. we 
must  not  linger  upon  it.  Our  immediate 
subject,  if  less  romantic,  is  strange  enough, 
and  of  hardly  inferior  interest,  although  its 
interest  is  of  a  more  tragic  sort.  Wo  pro\ 
pose  to  address  ourselves  to  the  question  of 
railway  accidents— one  of  the  most  import- 
ant of  the  many  questions  arising  out  of  the 
new  method  of  conveyance  which  has  so 
changed   the   conditions   of    modem   life. 

*  Perhaps  our  greatest  domestic  question,'  * 
Lord  Beaconsneld  has  called  it;  and  cer- 
tainly it  would  be  difiScult  to  instance  an- 
other  which    comes    home    so   nearly  to 

*  men's  business  and  bosoms.'  It  is  a  ques- 
tion, we  may  add,  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
discuss  without  an  amount  of  passion  and 
prejudice  fatal  to  a  right  estimate  of  it;  be- 
cause of  the  keenness  of  the  feelings  and 
the  strength  of  the  interests  which  it  touches. 
Fortunately,  the  Parliamentary  papers  of 
which  we  have  prefixed  the  titles  to  this 
article — the  embodiment  of  the  labours  of 
the  Royal  Commission  appointed  three  years 
ago— are  not  less  admirable  for  the  extent 
and  variety  of  the  evidence  recorded  in 
them — •  evidence,'  if  we  may  again  quote 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  *  collected  by  ^men  of 
great  acuteness  and  ability,  from  persons  of 
very  great  experience,'! — than  for  the 
calm,  impartial,  and  judicial  tone  in  which 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  are  presented. 
Availing  ourselves  to  a  lai^e  extent  of  the 
materials  thus  provided,  it  is  our  object  in 

• 
*  Speedi  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  27th 
of  April,  1877.  f  Ibid. 


the  present  paper  to  inquire,  to  what  extent 
the  safety  of  railway  passengers  is  protected 
by  the  law,  how  far  such  protection  has  in 
practice  proved  sufficient,  and  whether  any, 
and  if  so  what,  further  legislation  is  desira- 
ble for  the  prevention  of  railway  accidents. 

At  the  outset,  it  will  be  well  to  point  out 
precisely  the  position  which  the  companies 
occupy  with  regard  to  the  general  public. 
It  is  an  interesting  and  significant  fact  that 
the  construction  of  the  existing  17,000 
miles  of  railway — the  great  high-roads  of 
the  country  as  they  have  become — was  in 
no  sense  undettaken  by  the  State,  but  was 
left  wholly  to  private  speculators.  As  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Railways  have  stated 
in  their  Report  (1867),  our  railway  system 
'  had  its  origin  in  the  enterprise  of  individ- 
uals,* interested  in  the  several  localities. 
Their  efforts  were  not  fostered  by  the  Le^s- 
lature,  as  objects  of  national  concern,  but 
were  treated  as  projects  undertaken  for  the 
private  profit  of  their  promoters,  which 
might  be  sanctioned  by  Parliament  for  the 
public  advantage.'  It  should  further  be 
observed  that  originally  the  companies  yrere 
not  intended  to  have  a  monopoly,  nor  even 
any  preferential  use  of  their  lines.  On  the 
contrary,  in  most  of  the  early  railway  Acts, 
*  which  follow  very  closely  in  their  general 
scope  the  provisions  which  have  been  applied 
to  canal  companies,'*  clauses  are  found  en- 
abling all  persons  to  use  the  road  on  pay- 
ment of  certain  tolls.  These  provisions 
have  never  been  formally  repealed,  and,  in 
point  of  law,  the  railway  companies  are  still 
compellable  to  admit  the  carriages  and  en- 
gines of  other  persons  on  their  lines.f  But 
when  locomotives  were  introduced,  it  was 
discovered  that  single  management  was  nec- 
essary .J  The  companies,  from  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  were  compelled  to  embark  in 
the  business  of  common  carriers,  and  thus 
their  existing  monopoly  of  the  traffic  grew 
up. 

As  carriers  of  passengers,  the  railway 
companies  of  course  came  under  the  provis- 
ions of  the  common  law  regulating  the  du- 
ties and  liabilities  attaching  to  that  employ- 
ment, and  incurred  an  obligation  'to  uso 
due  and  proper  care  and  skill  in  and  about 
the  carrying  and  conveying '§    of    those 


*  Shelford  on  the  Law  of  Railways,  4th  ed. 
Iiitrod.,p.  xxix. 

JLelv's  *  Railway  and  Canal  Acts,'  p.  1. 
Ibid.  The  use  of  steam  locomotives  was 
first  authorised  by  an  Act  passed  hi  18^  {A  Geo. 
4,  cap.  83), '  An  Act  to  enable  the  Stockton  and 
Darlington  Railway  to  alter  and  vary  the  line,' 
&c, 

8  Powell's  'Law  of  Inland  Carriers,*  p.  25. 
2nd  ed.  ^ 
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whom  they  carried  and  conveyed — an  obli- 
gation not  arising  oat  of,  the  contract  to 
carry,  but  from  the  duty  to  carry  safely  im- 
posed by  the  law  upon  those  who  engage  in 
the  business  of  carriers.  It  need  hardly  be 
observed  that  there  is  no  warranty  of  safety. 
*A  carrier  of  passengers  undertakes  only 
that,  as  far  as  human  foresight  can  go,  he 
will  provide  for  their  safe  conveyance.'  * 
Such  is  briefly  and  in  substance  the  duty 
thrown  by  the  common  law  of  England 
upon  those  who  undertake  the  carriage  of 
passengers.  Breach  of  this  duty  renders 
the  wro|)g-doer  liable  in  damages  to  the 
passenger  aggrieved,  and,  under  the  provis- 
ions of  the  statute  9  <$£  10  Vict.  cap.  93,  the 
liability  survives,  although  the  wrongful  act 
results  in  the  death  of  the  person  injured. 
This  Statute,  commonly  known  as  Lord 
Campbell's  Act,  setting  aside,  pro  tantOj  the 
ancient  principle,  (letio  personalis  moritur 
cum  persona,  provides  that, 

*  Whensoever  the  death  of  a  person  shall 
be  caused  by  wrongful  act,  neglect,  or  de- 
fault .  .  .  such  as  would  (if  death  had  not 
ensued)  have  entitled  the  party  injured  to 
maintain  an  action,  and  recover  damages  in 
respect  thereof,  then  .  .  .  the  person,  who 
would  have  been  liable  if  [death  had  not  en- 
sued, shall  be  liable  to  an  action  for  damages 
...  for  the  benefit  of  the  wife,  husband, 
parent,  and  child  of  the  person  whose  death 
shall  have  been  so  caused.' 

It  may  be  well  to  point  out,  in  correction 
of  a  popular  error,  that  the  application  of 
Lord  Campbeirs  Act  is  not  confined  to  cases 
in  which  death  ensues  from  injuries  wrong- 
fully sustained  in  travelling,  whether  by 
railway  or  any  other  mode  of  conveyance. 
Its  scope  is  more  general.  .  It  is,  as  its  title 
describes  it,  *  An  Act  for  compensating  the 
families  of  persons  killed  by  accidents.' 

The  railway  companies,  then,  as  carriers 
of  passengers,  incur  the  same  duties  and 
liabilities  as  other  carriers  of  passengers,  and 
travellers  using  the  railways  have  the  same 
remedies  against  the  companies  as  against 
other  persons  carrying  on  the  like  employ- 
ment. Thus  the  case  stood  when  the  new 
method  of  conveyance  came  into  use,  and 
thus,  in  effect,  it  stands  still.  Judging  with 
the  wisdom  so  easy  of  attainment  after  the 
event,  it  might  perhaps  have  been  reason- 
ably expected  that,  as  almost  all  the  passen- 
ger traffic  of  the  country  passed  into  the 
hands  of  a  few  private  persons,  some  special 
provision  would  have  been  made  by  the 
Legislature  to  regulate,  in  the  public  inter- 
est, the  conditions  under  which  it  should  be 
conducted.     The  Statute   Book,   however, 

♦Powell's  'Law  of  Inland  Carriers,'  p.  27, 
2nd  ed. 


reveals  very  few  traces  of  such  legislation. 
No  attempt  towards  it  seems  to  have  been 
made  until  the  year  1840,  when  a  Select 
Committee  recommended  that  the  Execu- 
tive Government  should  be  intrusted  with 
the  duty  of  inspectbg  new  linos,  and  should 
exercise  a  general  supervision  over  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  railway  companies  used 
their  power.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this 
recommendation  that  the  Act  of  the  3  <S?  4 
Vict  cap.  97  was  passed,  by  which  the. 
Board  of  Trade  was  constituted  the  '  guar- 
dian of  the  public  interests.'  *  By  this  en- 
actment (we  quote  the  summary  of  it  given 
by  Mr.  Powell)  : — 

'A  general  supervision  of  all  railways  is 
given  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  may  call 
for  returns  of  the  aggi^gate  traffic  in  passen- 
gers, traffic  and  goo&,  as  well  as  of  all  acci- 
dents, attended  with  personal  injury,  on  the 
railway,  and  also  for  tables  of  all  tolls,  rates 
and  charges  levied  from  time  to  time  on  such 
traffic.  The  Board  may  appoint  persons  to 
inspect  the  railway,  and  all  works  and  en- 
gines connected  with  it,  at  all  reasonable 
times.  All  bye-laws,  before  they  can  operate, 
must  have  been  Jaid  for  two  months  previ- 
ously before  the  Board,  who  may  disallow 
any  such  bye-law  at  any  time  before  or  after 
it  shall  have  come  into  operation.  And  prose- 
cutions may  be  directed  by  tbe  certificate 
of  the  Board  against  the  company  for  any 
offence  against  any  of  the  railway  Acts  within 
one  year  after  such  offence  shall  have  been 
committed.*  t 

In  the  next  session  of  Parliament  a  fur- 
ther Act  was  passed,  giving  the  Board  the 
power  of  inspecting  railways  before  they 
can  be  opened  for  public  conveyance ;  re- 
quiring the  companies  to  transmit  to  the 
Board  notice  of  accidents  attended  with 
personal  injury,  within  forty-eight  hours 
after  their  occurrence;  prescribing  certain 
regulations  regarding^  crossings ;  ^  and  au- 
thorising the  Board  to  decide  ail  questions 
between  companies  with  a  common  termi- 
nus, so  far  as  such  questions  affect  the  safe- 
ty of  the  public.  In  1844  Mr.  Gladstone's 
much-discussed  measure  for  tbe  eventual 
purchase  of  the  railways  by  the  State  bo- 
came  law.  It  empowers  the  Board  to  pro- 
ceed against  any  railway  companies  contra- 
vening the  provisions  of  any  Act  relating  to 
railways,  and  requires  the  daily  despatch  of 
one  Parliamentary  train.  From  1844  to 
the  present  time,  the  only  legislation  which 
we  nnd  for  promoting  the  safety  of  railway 
travellers  is  contained  in  the  liailway  Regu- 
lation Acts  of  1868  and  1871.     The  former 


*Shel ford's  'Law  of  Railways/  Introd.  p. 
xxxili.,  4th  ed. 

t  Powell's  •  Law  of  Inland  Carriers/  p.  240, 
2nd  ed.  ^^ 
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of  these  Statutes  (31  k  S2  Vict.  cap.  119) 
provides  that  evfery  passenger  train  which 
travels  more  than  twenty  miles  without 
stopping  roast  be  provided  with  an  efficient 
means  of  communication  between  the  pas- 
sengers (and J  the  ^servants  of  the  company. 
The  latter  (34  &;36;,Vict.'cap.;V8)  empow- 
ers  the  Board  of  Trade  to  direct  investaga- 
tions  to  be  held  by  their  inspectors  to  ascer- 
tain the  causes  and  circumstances  of  any 
accident  which  has  happened,  and  requires 
the  companies,  under  tlie  not  very  formida- 
ble penalty  of  20/.,  to  submit  to  the  Board 
returns  of  accidents.  The  Regulation  of 
Railways  Act  of  1873  (36  &  37  Vict.  cap. 
48),  it  should  here  be  observed  in  correc- 
tion of  a  common  misconception,  does  not 
confer  upon  the  Commissioners  appointed 
under  it  any  general  powers  of  control  over 
the  railways,  or  any  jurisdiction  with  regard 
to  accidents.  Its  principal  object  was  to 
compel  the  companies  to  afford  *  all  reason- 
able facilities  for  the  receiving,  forwarding, 
and  delivering  of  traffic,  and  to  make  no 
unfair  distinctions  between  their  custom- 
ers.'* 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  existing 
special  legislation  with  regard  to  the  safety 
of  railway  passengers.  We  have  been  at 
the  pains  of  giving  this  summary  of  it,  be- 
cause there  undoubtedly  exists  in  certain 
quarters  a  very  exaggerated  notion  of  its 
value  and  importance.  In  fact,  it  amounts 
to  exceedingly  little.  The  only  real  safe- 
guard which  it  provides  for  the  public  con- 
sists in  the  power  of  inspection  possessed 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  before  a  line  is 
opened.  But  when  the  certificate  of  the 
Board  has  been  obtained,  and  a  railway  has 
begun  to  be  used  for  traffic,  the  public  are, 
as  Mr.  Bentinck  observed,  *  at  the  mercy  of 
the  companies.'!  The  Board  is  unable  to 
interfere  with  the  arrangements  made  for 
working  the  lines,  or  to  compel  the  com- 
panies to  adopt  any  precautions  which  the 
reports  of  its  Inspectors  may  show  to  be 
necessary  for  the  public  safety.  Its  func- 
tions are  confined  to  the  exercise  of  that 
form  of  '  moral'  suasion '  which  consists  in 
offering  impotent  recommendations  and  un- 
imperative  advice.  Nor  are  powers  for  the 
prevention  of  accidents  vested  in  any  othei' 
public  authority.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  whole  scope  of  the 
existing  railway  legislation  is  to  protect  the 
companies  against  the  public,  rather  than 
the  public  against  the  companies.  Their 
Bye-laws  afford   the    companies   summary 

♦  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Railway  Com- 
miseioners.  presented  to  both  Honses  of  Parlia- 
ment by  command  of  Her  Majesty,  1877,  p.  3. 

f  8  Hansard,  ccxiv.  p.  1050. 


means  of  redress  for  almost  every  infraGtl<»n 
of  their  rights  by  their  customers.  The 
public,  if  aggrieved  by  the  companies,  must 
fall  back  upon  the  ordinary  legal  remedies. 

It  appears,  then,  in  the  words  of  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1853,  that  ^Parliament  has  relied  for  the 
safe  working  of  railways  upon  the  efficiency 
of  the  common  law  and  of  Lord  Campbell's 
Act,  which  gives  persons  injured  and  the 
near  relatives  ofpersons  killed  a  right  to  com- 
pensation.' *  We  come  now  to  the  second 
head  of  our  inquiry — how  far  has  this  safe- 
guard in  practice  proved  efficient?  or,  in 
other  words,  has  pecuniary  self-interest  been 
found  an  adequate  motive  to  induce  the 
companies  to  fulfil  the  duty  cast  upon  them 
of  '  providing,  as  far  as  human  foresight  can 
go,'  for  the  safe  conveyance  of  their  pas- 
sengers. 

In  order  to  answer  this:|  question,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  look  carefully  into  the  causes 
of  railway  accidents.  From  time  to  time, 
as  some  signal  disaster  occurs  on  the  lines, 
popular  indignation  is  strongly  aroused 
against  the  companies,  and  their  manage- 
ment is  absolutely  condemned,  as  *  the  very 
worst  of  any  system,  either  of  public  or 
private  organisation.'  f  '  On  the  otner  hand, 
their  apologists,  of  whom  Lord  Houghton 
may  serve  as  a  type,  assure  us  that  th<$ir 
conduct  of  their  affairs,  if  not  absolutely 
perfect,  approaches  perfection  as  nearly  as 
human  fallibility  admits  of ;  and  that '  every 
possible  precaution  has  been  taken  against 
accidents.' J  Little  is  to  be  learnt  from 
such  statements  of  the  case,  either  for  or 
against  the  companies.§  Let  us  turn  to  the 
Report  and  Minutes  of  Evidence  of  Her 
Majesty's  Commissioners,  and  examine  by 
the  light  of  those  documents  why  it  is  that 
railway  accidents  take  place,  and  how  far 
they  arc  proventible. 

And  here  we  ought  to  note,  that  the 
statistics   which  the    Commissioners    have 


*  Quoted  at  page  8  of  the  Report  of  the.Rail- 
way  Accident  Commissioners. 

t  •  Saturday  Review,'  January  16, 1869. 

X  See  Lord  Houghton*s  speech  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  27th  of  April,  1877,  as'  reported  in 
the '  Times '  of  the  next  day. 

§  One  of  the  moat  singular  arguments  we  have 
met  with  is  put  forward  by  Dr.  James  Offden 
Fletcher  in  his  book  *  On  the  Medical  Aspect  of 
Railways'  (p.  53).  He  maintains  that  Mt  is 
useless  to  say  that  oompaniea  must  insist  upon 
their  regulations  being  strictly  carried  oat,  and 
tbat  proper  care  and  foresight  on  their  part 
would  prevent  accidents,  for,  however  atrin- 
gently  »ihered  to,  there  would  yet  remain  many 
elements  in  their  causation,  some  of  which  are 
beyond  their  control  ; '  that  is  to  say,  because 
aU  accidents  cannot  be  prevented,  it  is  in  vain 
to  try  to  prevent  any.  ^-^ 
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adopted  as  the  basis  of  their  inquiry  are 
obtained  from  the  returns  furnished  by  the 
companies  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  accu- 
racy of  which,  especially  so  far  as  railway 
cmploy6s  are  concerned,  has  been  very  seri- 
ously questioned.*  But,  as  the  Commis- 
sioners remark,  *the  numbers  given  of 
deaths  are  probably  more  accurate  and  reli- 
able than  those  under^tho  head  of  injured/  f 
We  shall  confine  ourselves,  therefore,  to  the 
case  of  accidents  which  have  proved  fatal 
to  the  sufferers. 

It  appears,  then,  from  these  returns,  that 
during  the  four  years  from  1872  to  1875  as 
many  as  5231  persons  lost  their  lives,  under 
various  circumstances,  in  connection  with 
the  working  of  the  railways  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  These  are  the  figures  with  which 
we  are  confronted  upon  the  showing  of  the 
companies  themselves ;  and,  not  forgetting 
the  vastness  of  our  railway  s^rstem,  it  must 
be  owned  that  they  are  startling.  It  is 
true,  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  goes 
on  to  state,  that  if  the  cases  of  railway  ser- 
vants be  eliminated,  the  number  of  the 
slain  will  be  only  2271,  and  that  of  , these 
2271  deaths,  only  632  were  of  persons  using 
the  railway  as  passengers ;  and  of  this  num- 
ber, only  165  are  attributed  to  *  causes  en- 
tirely beyond  the  control  of  the  sufferers.'  J 
But  here  again  comes  in  the  element  of  un- 
certainty attaching  to  these  statistics.  As 
one  of  the  Commissioners,  Mr.  Gait,  has 
pointed  out  in  his  valuable  observations  ap- 
pended to  the  Report,  there  are  many  cases 
m  which,  though  there  may  be  slight  con- 
tributory negligence  on  the  part  of  travel- 
lers, there  is  also  gross  and  palpable  neglect 
of  proper  precautions  and  (safeguards  upon 
the  part  of  the  companies — a  fact  which  is 
ignored  in  the  preparation  of  their  returns, 
where  such  cases  are  classed  among  those 
of  *  passengers  killed  from  their  own  mis- 
conduct or  want  of  caution.'  §  Taking, 
however,  the  figures  as  we  find  [them,  we 
have  to  consider  whether  this  loss  of  life, 
with  the  vast  amount  of  physical  injury 
short  of  death  accompanying  it,  is  a  neces- 
sary ingredient  in  the  working  of  the  rail- 
way system.  It  is  in  vain  to  quote  aver- 
ages, and  to  tell  us  that  the  proportion  of 
railway   passengers    killed    and    mutilated 


*  A  statement  was  forwarded  by  Mr.  E.  T. 
Bass  to  the '  Times/  just  three  yean  ago,  and 
has  never  ;been  Batisfactorlly  refuted,  in  which 
it  is  alleged  that  in  1878  1300  railway  servants 
(Instead  of  773,  as  given  in  the  official  retarns) 
were  killed  on  the  lines  of  the  whole  kingdom. 

5  Report,  p.  9. 
Ibid.  p.  10.    But  the  number  is  estimated 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  at  167. 
§  Ibid.  p.  56. 


*  from  causes  beyond  their  own  control '  is 
one  in  eleven  millions.  The  grisly  terror  of 
a  railway  accident  dulls  the  force  of  any 
ailment  of  that  kind.  The  public  mind 
turns  from  l^e  computations  of  the  arith- 
metician to  the  ghastly  multitude  of  vic- 
tims, sdme  sent  to  instantaneous  destruction, 
others  yet  living,  beside  or  underneath  the 
dead,  moaning  inarticulately,  or  vainly 
shrieking, — 

*  Spotted  with  nameless  scars  and  lurid  blains, 
Cnildhood  and  youth  and  age  writhing    in 

savage  pains ; ' 

while  the  shattered  carriages  and  hissing 
locomotives  swell  the  hideous  pyramid,  and 
fill  up  the  horror  of  the  scene. 

*  The  lore 
Of  nicely  calculated  less  or  more ' 

is  out  of  place  there.  As  Mr.  Gait  justly 
observes,  *  It  would  be  hopeless  to  refer  the 
friends  of  those  who  have  bees  killed,  or 
the  survivors  who  have  been  maimed  for 
life,  to  .  *  .  statistics  •  .  .with 
a  view  to  convince  them  that  they  had  no 
cause  of  complaint,  inasmuch  as  millions  of 
passengers,  under  favourable  circumstances, 
had  escaped  without  injury.'  *  The  sole 
question  is,  Are  the  causes  of  these  tenible 
disasters  susceptible  of  remedy  ? 

In  our  judgment,  it  is  impossible  for  any 
impartial  person  to  rise  from  the  perusal  of 
the  Report  and  Minutes  of  Evidence  of  the 
Royal  Commission,  without  arriving  at  the 
conclusion  that,  to  a  very  large  extent,  that 
question  must  receive  an  affirmative  answer. 
In  spite  of  the  loud  assertions  to  the  con- 
trary, which  are  so  frequently  made,  railway 
accidents  are  seldom  or  never  attributable 
to  mere  speed,  or  we  might  well  despair  of 
their  prevention,  for  speed,  at  any  risk,  the 
public  will  liave — 


audax  omnia  perpeti 


Gens  humana  rult — ' 

Nor,  again,  is  it  often  that  they  can  be  re- 
ferred to  undiscoverable  and  irremediable 
delFects  in  mechanism,  or  to  necessary  hu- 
man frailty.  We  proceed  to  survey  in  de- 
tail the  causes  to  which  they  are  really  due ; 
and  in  doing  this,  wo  shall  follow  the  classi- 
fication of  the  Commissioners,  who  have 
arranged  the  accidents  returned  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  by  the  railway  companies 
under  these  four  principal  heads  : — 

I.  Accidents  to  trains,  causing  injury  or 
danger  to  passengers  and  railway  servants 
in  making  journeys  by  railway. 

J  I.  Accidents  to  travellers,  or  intending 
travellers,  from  collateral  causes,  as  distin- 
guished from  train  accidents. 


aiTizea  oy 
*  Report,  p.  45. 
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III.  Accidents  to  the  public,  using  or 
being  upon  railway  stations  or  premises, 
otherwise  than  as  travellers. 

IV.  Accidents  to  railway  servants  in  the 
dischi^rge  of  duties  other  than  those  includ- 
ed under  the  first  head.* 

We  are  not  sure,  we  may  observe,  wheth- 
er this  classification  is  the  best  that  could  be 
adopted,  but  for  our  present  purpose  it  will, 
we  think,  be  most  convenient  to  adhere  to 
it. 

*  Train  accidents '  may  be  grouped  under 
two  principal  divisions — accidents  due  to 
defects  in  the  rolling-stock  or  permanent 
way,  and  collisions.  To  the  former  of 
these  heads  must  generally  be  referred  the 
casualties  so  often  charged  upon  excessive 
speed.  If  the  rolling-stock  and  permanent 
way  are  in  perfect  order,  the  fastest  train 
may  travel  as  safely  as  the  slowest.f  On 
the  other  hand,  negligence  in  this  respect  is 
fraught  with  the  most  serious  consequences. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  terrible  dis- 
aster at  Shipton  was  primarily  due  to  the 
breaking  of  the  tire  of  a  four-wheeled  car- 
riage, placed  in  the  immediate  rear  of  two 
powerful  engines.  A  writer  at  the  time 
well  observed,  *  anything  more  preventible 
than  an  accident  arising  because  a  carriage 
has  four  wheels  instead  of  six,  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine. J  And  as  to  tire  accidents  gen- 
erally, Captain  (now  Sir  Henry)  Tvler, 
speaking  with  the  great  authority  which  at- 
taches to  his  scientific  eminence,  and  to  his 
long  experience  as  a  Board  of  Trade  In- 
spector, remarks,§  that  they  '  are  of  all  ac- 
cidents the  most  inexcusable,'  and  might  be 
avoided  *  simply  by  the  adoption  of  well- 
known  methods  of  fastening  tires  to  wheels, 
which  would  prevent  their  flying  off  the 
wheels  in  case  of  fracture.'  During  the 
four  years  over  which  the  inquiries  of  the 
Commissioners  extend,  eighty-one  accidents, 
some  of  them  of  the  most  appalling  kind, 
are  referred  to  defects  in  rolling  stock,  and 
one-fourth  of  them  were  tire-accident8.| 
With  regard  to  the  permanent  way,  the 
Commissioners  observe  ^  that  *  much  atten- 

♦  Report,  p.  9. 

t  A  very  experienced  Inspector  'of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  Colonel  Rich,  says  in  his  evidence  be- 
fore  the  Commissioners  (Q.  2010):  '1  see  no 
danger  in  any  speed  tip  to  sixty  miles  an  hour, 
and  I  think  with  a  speed  of  seventy  miles  an 
hour  there  is  no  danger  when  the  rolling-stock 
and  the  road;  are  in  perfect  order.'  There  is  a 
strong  consensus  of  testimony  to  the  same  effect 
from  the  various  witnesses  examined  on  this 
point  by  the  Royal  Commissioners. 

X  Mr.  Richard  Jeffries  in  *  Eraser's  Magazine  * 
for  February,  1875. 

§  In  his  Report  to  the  Board  for  1872,  p.  7. 

l_See  Appendix  B  of  the  Report,  Table  IV. 

If  Report,  p.  22. 


tion  is  given  to  it  by  many  companies;* 
but  that  ^  exceptional  cases  have  occurred  in 
which  companies  have  proved  themselves 
signally  remiss '  in  this  respect.  The  most 
recent,  as  it  is  the  most  glaring,  case  of 
such  remissness,  they  add,  was  on  the  Bris- 
tol and  Exeter  Section  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  the  dangerous  condition  of  which 
attracted  no  attention  until  the  occurrence 
of  the  Long  Ashton  accident  Sir  Henry 
Tyler,  in  his  Report,  says,  *  The  permanent 
way  at  the  site  of  this  accident  was  not  in 
good  condition.  The  off-rail  rested  loosely 
on  the  longitudinal  sleeper,  and  the  sleeper 
loosely  on  the  ballasts  The  line  was  not  in 
good  level.'  *  A  still  worse  condition  of 
things  is  described  in  the  *  Times '  of  the 
2nd  of  November  last — and  the  description 
has  not  been  contradicted,  wo  believe — at 
the  site  of  a  later  accident  between  Bland- 
ford  and  Wimbourne.  '  The  sleepers  were 
so  rotten,'  it  is  stated,  '  that  in  very  many 
cases  they  could  be  broken  to  pieces  be- 
tween the  finger  and  thumb ;  and  in  a  mul- 
titude of  cases  the  chairs  could  be  kicked 
from  the  rails  owing  to  the  decayed  condi- 
tion of  the  wood.'  This  is  most  clearly  a 
cause  of  accidents  which  it  is  within  the 
poweFof  the  companies  to  prevent  As  the 
Commissioners  remark,  '  There  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  ascertaining,  almost  day  by 
day,  the  state  of  the  rails,  sleepers,  points, 
and  gauge  of  the  permanent  way.  It  is 
simply  a  matter  of  inspection  and  necessary 
repair,  to  neglect  which  is  a  direct  breach 
of  the  company's  contract  with  the  public'  \ 
We  may  further  observe,  generally,  that 
there  exists  in  certain  quarters  a  tendency 
greatly  to  underrate  the  amount  of  security 
which  may  be  obtained,  so  far  as  the  me- 
chanical instruments  of  railway  travelling 
are  concerned,  and  to  adopt  tlie  theory  of 
a  necessary  percentage  of  accidents  arising 
from  their  failure.  Nothing  can  be  more 
arbitrarily  irrational  than  this  species  of  fa- 
talism. So  far  as  the  rolling-stock  and  per- 
manent way  are  concerned,  it  is  possible,  by 
due  care  in  construction,  and  reasonable  dili- 
gence in  inspection,  to  attain  almost  abso- 
lute safety. 

AVe  now  come  to  the  second  group  of 
train  accidents — those  resulting  from  col- 
lisions, which  Mr.  Oakley,  the  General  Mana- 
ger  of  the  Great  Northern  .Railway,  pro- 
nounces to  be  the  most  fruitful  source  of 
disasters  upon  our  lines.|  Collisions  arc 
usually  attributable  to  one  of  two  causes ; 
unpunctuality,  and  the  default  of  railway 
servants,  especially  of  signalmen  and  shun- 

♦  Report,  p.  60.  f  IWd.  p.  22.   Ig 

X  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Q.  82,900. 
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ters.  As  regards  unpunctnality,*  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  it  can  be  seriously  argued 
that  the  responsibility  for  it  does  not  rest 
upon  the  companies.  Their  lines  are  under 
their  own  absolute  control,  and  there  is  sim- 
ply nothing  to  hinder  them  from  despatch- 
ing their  trains  when  they  pleascf  They 
usually  defend  themselves  by  alleging  the 
occasional  sudden  pressure  of  traffic,  and 
the  late  arrival  of  pa^engers,  as  reasons  for 
the  irregularity  of  their  trains;  but  it  is 
clear  that  it  is  quite  within  their  power  to 
obtain,  through  their  employes,  such  local 
information  as  would  easily  enable  them  to 
arrange,  upon  special  occasions,  for  the 
prompt  conveyance  of  a  greater  than  the 
ordinary  number  of  travellers,  and  they  are 
under  no  obligation,  moral  or  legal,  to  con- 


*  Some  valuable  evidence  on  this  sabject  was 
given  before  the  Commissioners  by  Colonel 
Rich.    The  following  is  an  extract  from  it : — 

*  Q.  2011.  (Mr.  Gait.)  How  do  you  account 
for  the  constant  unpunctnality  of  trains  ? — I  at- 
tribute it  to  the  great  want  of  ensrine-power  and 
discipline.  I  see  the  guards  talking  at  the  sta- 
tions to  the  men»  and  tlie  station-masters  have 
not  that  authority  to  get  the  trains  under  way  ; 
there  is  great  delay  at  the  stations,  but  the  main 
delay  is  due  to  the  engines  not  being  able  to 
draw  the  trains  ;  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a 
great  deficiency  of  drawing-power  and  brake- 

'  power  in  most  of  the  trains,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  mails. 

*2012.  (Earl  of  Belmore.)  Does  that  arise 
from  attaching  too  many  carriages  to  one  en- 
gine ? — ^Yes,  as  a  rule. 

*  2014.  (Sir  J.  L.  Simmons.)  If  every  train 
was  driven  according  to  the  time-table,  signals 
would  become  almost  unnecessary  Y — Yes,  and 
you  would  not  have  so  many  accidents. 

'2015.  (Chairman,  Duke  of  Buckingham.) 
Would  it  be  possible,  In  your  opinion,  to  apply 
that  system  of  rigid  punctuality  throughout  ? — 
Yes,  1  believe  it  would  be  easy.' 

It  is  right  to  add  that  there  is  a  great  conflict 
of  evidence  upon  this  last  point.  Mr.  Findlay, 
the  chief  Tra^c  Manager  of  the  London  and 
North-Westem  Railway,  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
that  a  general  system  of  unpunctnality  does  not 
tend  to  insecurity  (30,843) ;  and  Mr.  Allport,  the 
General  Manager  of  the  Midland  Railway,  goes 
even  further :  ne  finds  such  a  system  positively 
meritorious:  under  it  'a  man  will  necessarily 
feel  anxious,*  he  says, '  and  he  will  therefore  be 
on  his  guard' (31,747).  It  is  imposable,  how- 
ever, as  it  seems  to  us,  to  question  the  sound- 
ness of  Sir  Henry  Tyler *8C<)nclnBion  that  *  habit- 
ual unpunctnality  is  inexcusable  upon  any  rail- 
way,' and  that  *  there  has  been  too  much  of  it  a 
great  deal' (2611). 

t  Sir  Charles  Adderley  remarks,  in  his  circu- 
lar of  the  18th  of  November,  1874,  •  The  Board 
of  Trade  wish  to  remind  directors  that  it  is  one 
of  the  many  duties  of  the  responsible  office  they 
hold,  to  see  that  strict  punctimllty  Is  maintained 
on  all  occasions. 

*  In  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Trade  nothing 
can  justify  directors  in  continuing  to  advertise 
trains  at  a  rate  of  travelling  which  cannot  be 
punctually  observed.' 


vey  those  who  reach  their  stations  too  late. 
The  truth  is,  that  irregularity  in  the  de- 
spatch and  arrival  of  trains  is  mainly  due  to 
delfective  booking  arrangements,  to  inade- 
quacy of  the  permanent  way,  and  to  insuffi- 
cient establishments ;  and  to  the  last-men- 
tioned defect  the  fatal  blunders  of  signal- 
men  and  shunters  may  also  be  referred  in 
most   cases.     ^Existing    booking   arrange- 
ments,' it  has  been  well  remarked,  '  invite 
unpunctnality.     Why  should  tickets  be  ob- 
tainable only  within  a  few  minutes  of  the 
time  of  starting  ?     In  the  principal  towns 
of  the  United  States,  railway  tickets  can  be 
purchased  at  the  stations  at  any  hour  of  the 
day,  and  they  are  also  to  be  had  at  the  , 
chief  hotels  and  at  booking-offices  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  each  town.     It  is  difficult  to 
see  why  this  system  should  not  be  adopted.' 
Regarding  the  need  of  additional  rails  upon 
many  of  our  lines,  there  are  some  very  per- 
tinent remarks  in  the  paper  which.  Lord  De 
la  Warr  has  appended  to  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners.     He  observes  that '  accom- 
modation, which  in  the  earlier  times  of  rail- 
ways was  sufficient,  has  now  become  inade- 
quate, in  consequence  of  the  large  increase 
of  goods,  as  well  as  of  passenger  traffic,' 
and  points  out  that  '  a  large  proportion  of 
accidents    by   collisions  occur  upon  lines 
when  the  goods  and  mineral  traffic  is  most 
heavy.'  *     It  is  needless  to  dwell  further 
upon  a  point  which  is  so  clear.     Nor,  again, 
is  it  necessary  to  produce  elaborate  statistics 
to  prove  that  the  servants  of  the  railways 
are  insufficient  in  number.     Not  only  are 
they  unable  to  cope  with  the  traffic  at  ex- 
ceptional times,  but  on  many  lines  they  are 
too  few  for  the  satisfactory  discharge  of 
even  the  ordinary  business.     We  are  told 
of  men  working  from  week's  end  to  week's 
end,  without  taking  off  their  clothes ;  en- 
gine men  going  to  sleep,  from  absolute  fa- 
tigue, upon  their  engines ;  signalmen  utterly 
wearied  out  by  seventeen  or  eighteen  hours 
of  continuous  labour,  and   unable  to  say 
what  trains  passed  *  up '  and  *  down  ; '  and 
*•  shunters  so  tired  that  they  fell  down,  and 
were  sent  into   eternity.'  \    The  evidence 
taken  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  proves 
only  too  conclusively  that  these  statements 
are  not  unfounded. J    The  Commissioners 


♦  Page  79. 

f  See  a  report  of  a  public  meeting  at  Crydon, 
in  the '  Pall  Mall  Gazette  *  o/  January  9, 1874. 

X  See,  for  examfde,  the  evidence  of  James 
Bridgeman  and  Frederick  Haroombe.  '  In  work- 
ing 16,  18,  or  20  hours,'  Harcombe  told  the 
Commissioners,  '  we  have  a  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing awake.  .  .  .  Our  general  proposition  is  that 
we  ought  not  to  work  more  than  10  or  \%  hours 
a-day.  ...  I  have  worked  from  the  time  I 
went  on  duty  to  the  time  I  left  off,  23  hours 
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remark,  and  justly,  that  railway  servants,  as 
a  class,  are  still  distinguished  for  their  in- 
telligence, respectability,  and  attention  to 
duty.  There  is,  however,  a  strong  body  of 
testimony*  of  stfittion-masters  and  inspect- 
ors, that  there  is  a  marked  falling  off  in 
these  respects — a  deterioration  which  is  at- 
tributed to  the  smallness  of  the  pay  and  the 
excessive  hours  of  labour.  *  Gratuities  from 
passengers  keep  the  men  to  their  posts,' 
sf  ys  one  witness.  *  You  would  not  find 
men  come  to  do  the  work  at  17«.  6<f.  per 
week.'  f  Mr.  Findlay,  the  General  Manager 
of  the  London  and  North-Western  Uailway, 
says  that  the  neglect  of  servants  is  the  most 
common  cause  of  accidents.|  But,  as  Sir 
Henry  Tyler  has  pointed  out  in  his  Report 
for  1872— 

^  The  want  of  care  or  mistakes  of  officers  or 
servants  may  to  a  great  extent  be  obviated 
by  the  application  of  improvements — 1,  of 
block  telegraph  working  and  suitable  signal 
and  point  arrangements,  with  locking  appa- 
ratus; 2,  of  proper  siding  and  other  accom- 
modation for  working  the  traffic ;  and  8,  by 
strict  discipline,  which  only  can  be  properly 
maintained  when  those  other  means  of  safety 
are  provided.  Railway  work,'  this  very  ex- 
perienced officer  goes  on  to  add,  *  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  work  which  must  he  got  through.  When 
it  cannot  be  performed  without  risk,  the  risk 
is  incurred.  The  officers  and  servants  of  the 
companies  are  too  frequently  induced,  if  not 
compelled,  in  the  absence  of  necessary  means, 
appliances,  or  accommodation,  to  disobey 
prmted  rules,  or  to  adopt  hazardous  methods 
of  working,  and  in  the  course  of  their  daily 
work  to  become  habituated  to  operations, 
which  they  would  themselves,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, see  to  be  objectionable.  They  are 
often  unduly  blamed,  when  accidents  actually 
occur,  because  their  difficulties  in  these  re- 
spects are  not  sufficiently  known  or  consi- 
dered.' S 

Far  too  much  has  been  made  of  the  argu- 
ment from  '  human  fallibility  '  so  constantly 
urged  in  extenuation  of  the  responsibility 
for  accidents.  It  is  true,  the  Commission- 
ers observe,  that  this  element  of  danger 
'  can  never  be  eliminated  ;  '||  but  it  is  also 
true,  they  point  out,  that  it  may  be  consid- 

and  40  minutes  witbout  any  break.  They 
should  Lave  more  men,  but  they  work  the  ones 
they  have/  (QQ.  88.865;  83872;  88,882;  38,- 
888  ;  88,889.)  Mr.  Gait  (p.  68)  notes  that  Har- 
combe,  who  was  a  goods'  guard  on  the  Taff 
Vale  Railway,  'was  discharged,  avowedly  in 
consequence  of  the  evidence  he  gave,  which  the 
officers  of  the  company,  however,  did  not  ven- 
ture to  contradict  in  a  single  particular.' 

*  See  e|specially  the  evidence  of  Taylor,  Hand, 
Roberts,  Hewitt  and  Robinson. 

f  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Q.  14,499. 

i  Ibid..  Q.  80,817. 

§  Page  73.  |  Report,  p.  12. 


erably  modified  by  the  adoption  of  the  va- 
rious improvements  specified  by  Sir  Henry 
Tyler,  whose  remarks  on  this  subject  they 
fully  adopt 

This  appears  to  be  the  proper  place  to 
notice  the  very  important  subject  of  brake- 
power.  It  is  not  easy  to  overestimate  the 
importance  of  the  continuous  brake  as  a 
means  of  preventing  collisions,  and  of  modi- 
fying their  consequences;  and  it  is  quite 
certain,  as  Lord  Carfingford  remarked  in 
the  House  of  Lords  last  April,*  that  in  this 
matter  the  companies  are  in  an  extremely 
unsatisfactory  position.  It  was  observed 
by  Sir  Henry  Tyler,  in  a  very  able  paper 
read  before  the  Society  of  Arts,f  that  *  it 
is  from  want  of  more  brake-power,  properly 
applied,  that  most  accidents  occur.'  In 
cases  of  ^collision,  he  goes  on  to  say, 

*  Where  engine-drivers  have  'several  hun- 
dred yards,  and  perhaps  half-a-mile  or  more, 
to  bring  their  train  ,to  a  stand,  but  are  un- 
able to  do  so  from  the  want  of ,  brake-power, 
the  advantages  of  continuous  brakes  are  obvi- 
ous, especially  on  steep  gradients  and  slip- 
pery rails.  But  they  are  hardly  less  import- 
ant for  the  ^prevention  of  [loss  of  life  ana  in- 
jury in  all  other  cases,  as,  for  instance,  when 
trains  leave  the  rails  owing  to  the  defects  in 
the  permanent  way,  or  to  tneir  meeting  with 
obstructions;  when  failures  occur  of  coup- 
lings, springs,  axles,  tyres,  or  other  parts  of 
theirolling-stock;  and  when  there  are  acci- 
dents at  facing  points  or  on  inclines.^ 

Colonel  Hutchinson  stated  in  his  evi- 
dence, that  out  of  eighty-five  accidents 
which  he  investigated  in  1873,  thirty-five 
would  have  been  prevented  or  mitigated  J 
by  continuous  brakes  in  the  hands  of  the 
drivers ;  §  and  the  Commissioners  report 
that  their  own  inquiries  confirmed  the  im- 
pression which  the  inspecting  oflBcers'  in- 
vestigations of  accidents  led  them  to  form, 
that  there  was  generally  an  insufficiency  of 
controlling  power  in  trains.)]  They  express 
their  *  decided  opinion '  that  no  train  can 
be  considered  properly  equipped  which  is 
not  furnished  with  sufficient  brake«power  to 


♦  See  the  report  of  his  speech  in  the  *  Times ' 
of  April  28. 1877. 

t  Reported  in  the  *  Times'  of  May  8, 1877. 

X  One  of  the  ^r^atest  railway  catastrophes 
which  ever  took  place  in  this  conntry—that  at 
Shipton  two  years  ago,  in  which  84  passengers 
were  killed  and  05  passengers  and  4  servants  of 
the  Company  were  injured — Sir  Henry  Tyler 
attributes  in  great  measure  to  the  want  of  suffi- 
cient brake-power.  He  says  if  the  train  had 
been  fitted  with  continuous  brakes  throughout 
its  whole  length,  there  was  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  have  been  brought  to  rest  without 
any  casualty.  (See  Report  for  1874,  Class  B.) 
See  also  Mr.  Gait's  observations,  p.  58. 

f  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Q.  1296.^  ^  ^  ^T^ 
Report,  p.  20.  ^OOgle 
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bring  it,  at  the  highest  »peed  at  which  it 
wiU  be  running  upon  any  gradients  within 
Itfi  jonrney,  to  an  absolute  stop  within  500 
yanis ;  and  they  add  that  they  have  satis- 
fied themselves  that  *  there  are  ample  means 
of  accomplishing  this  object  with  certainty 
and  safety.'  * 

We  have  lingered  upon  this  first  class  of 
iiccidents — accidents  to  trains  —  both  bo- 
cause  of  their  intrinsic  importance,  and  be- 
cause the  term  *  railway  accident,'  as  popu- 
larly used,  is  generally  understood  to  refer 
to  casualties  of  this  kind.  Our  survey  of 
this  part  of  our  subject,  although  longer 
than  we  had  proposed,  is  indeed  far  from 
complete.  There  are  several  other  points 
upon  which  we  should  have  been  glad  to 
touch,  such,  for  example,  as  the  important 
question  of  level  crossings.!  But  what  we 
have  said  will  be  sufficient,  we  think,  for 
our  present  purpose,  and  we  now  pass  on  to 
consider  briefly  the  causes  of  the  other 
three  classes  of  railway  disasters  enumerat- 
ed by  the  Commissioners.  In  Class  II., 
which  comprises  accidents  to  travellers,  or 
intending  travellers,  from  collateral  causes, 
as  distinguished  from  '  train  accidents,'  477 
deaths  are  entered  as  having  occurred 
in  the  four  years  under  consideration* 
These  deaths  are  attributed  by  the  com- 
panies to  the  imprudence  of  the  suf- 
ferers.' But  in  many  cases — we  might 
indeed  say,  the  great  majority  of  ca^^s — al- 
though that  imprudence  may  have  existed 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  there  has  also 
been  on  the  part  of  the  companies  gross  ab- 
sence of  the  due  and  proper  care  and  fore- 
sight which  the  law  requires  of  them  in  the 
conduct  of  their  business.  It  appears  from 
a  Table  given  in  Appendix  B.  to  the  Com- 
missioners' Report,  that  of  the  477  deaths 
*  from  collateral  causes,*  340  were  occasioned 
by  falling  between  carriages  and  platform, 
or  by  crossing  the  line  at  stations.  Now  it 
is  perfectly  clear  that  most  of  theso  catas- 
trophes might  have  been  prevented  by  the 
adoption    of    continuous    footboards,J    of 

♦  Report,  p.  21. 

f  '  The  Government  inspectors  notice  the  fact 
that  almost  all  the  level  crossings  in  existence 
have  been  the  scenes  of  accidents.'  (Report  of 
Royal  Commissioners,  p.  23.) 

X  Sir  Henry  Tyler  observes,  with  regard  to 
tbe  present  construction  of  footboards :  *  Noth- 
ing can  be  worse  than  to  see  a  lot  of  carriages 
running  with  small  iron  footsteps,  wbich  are 
admirably  designed,  as  I  have  expressed  it,  to 
cat  people  to  pieces  between  tne  train  and 
the  platform.  It  is  very  easy  to  slip  off; 
there  is  no  necessity  to  bave  tliem,  ancl  there 
is  no  reason  why  tlie  companies  should  not 
alter  them.'  (Minutes  of  Evidence,  Q.  2259.) 
See  also  tbe  evidence  of  Mr.  Oakley.  A  few 
companies^  it  should  be  added,  bave  adopted 


sufficient  width,  and  by  the  provision  and 
enforced  use  of  subways  and  bridges.  The 
accidents  comprised  in  Class  III.,  those  oc- 
curring to  persons  other  than  passengers  or 
railway  servants,  are  distressingly  numerous. 
From  1872  to  1875  no  less  than  1010  per- 
sons lost  their  lives  while  trespassing  on 
railways.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
many  of  these  lives  would  not  bave  been 
lost '  if  (in  the  words  of  the  Commission- 
ers) the  companies  were  more  strict  in  en- 
orcLng  the  statutory  powers  they  already 
possess,  and  trespass  upon  the  permanent 
way  of  railways  were  absolutely  forbidden.'  * 
Again,  tbe  number  of  persons  killed,  dur- 
ing the  same  period,  in  using  the  author^ 
ised  level  crossings,  amounts,  to  286.f  It  is 
tolerably  clear  tbat  here  there  lias  been 
default  on  the  part  of  the  companies  in  too 
frequently  leaving  unguarded  crossings 
'  where  the  traffic  is  groat  and  trains  run  at 
high  speed.' 

The  accidents  to  railway  servants,  which 
forms  the  fourth  group  of  the  Coramissionr 
ers'  classification,  constitute,  as  they  remark, 
a  very  difficult  and  important  subject. 
2960  railway  empk>y^s  are  reported  to  have 
been  killed  on  the  lines  in  the  four  years 
over  which  the  inquiries  of  the  Commis- 
sioners extended ;  but  of  this  number  of 
deaths  only  23d  are  attributed  by  the  com- 
panies to  causes  *  beyond  the  control  of  the 
sufferers ;^  the  rest  are  imputed  to  ^mis- 
conduct or  want  of  caution.'  Upon  this 
view  of  the  matter  the  ^  Amalgamated  Soci- 
ety of  Railway  Engineers '  remark,  that  *  in 
the  majority  of  cases  the  casualties  classed 
by  the  companies  under  this  latter  head  are 
occasioned  (1)  by  excessive  hours  of  labour ; 
(2)  by  the  non-enforcement  of  certain  of 
the  companies'  rules,  ostensibly  made  for 
the  I  protection  of  servants ;  (3)  by  non- 
adaptation  of  the  most  approved  appliances 
conducive  to  safety  in  the  working  of  rail- 
ways; (4)  by  the  want  of  proper  accom- 
modation in  working  the  traffic  ;  (5)  by  the 
employment  of  inefficient  persons  for  the 
performance  of  responsible  duties ;  (6)  by 
the  insufficient  number  of  men  employed.'  | 
The^Commissioners  observe  that  they  can- 
not undertake  to  verify  the  statistics  of  the 
oompanies  or  the  statements  of  the  men. 
And  we  certainly  shall  not  rush  in  where 

continuous  footboards ;  and  some  otbers  have 
announced  their  intention  to  do  so.  Many  of 
these  footboards,  however,  form  a  new  source 
of  danger  by  being  very  narrow  and  overhang 
by  the  floor  of  the  carriage. 

*  The  companies  have  ample  powers  for  such 
enforcement,  and  some — the  London,  Chatham, 
and  Dover,  ^f or  example—use  them  with  wise 
rigour.  ^ 

t  Report,  p.  24.        digitize    j  ^^^^^^  p.  ^e. 
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they  have  feared  to  tread.  Bat  it  is  right 
to  remark  that  experienced  officers  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  like  Colonel  Rich  and  Sir 
Henry  Tyler,  are  of  opinion  that  the  griev- 
ances alleged  by  railway  employes  are  not 
the  anreaponable  ebullitions  of  self-interest- 
ed discontent,  which  they  are  sometimes 
represented  to  be.  Thus,  for  example.  Col- 
onel Kich  is  recorded  to  have  said  that  a 
great  many  of  the  accidents  to  the  men  arise 
from  fly-shunting,  a  very  dangerous  thing, 
which  he  sees  at*  every  station  he  goes  to, 
although  it  is  nominally  forbidden,  and  it 
ought  to  be  absolutely  prohibited.  Its  pro- 
hibition, he  adds,  is  all  a  question  of  ex- 
pense.* Before  quitting  this  branch  of  our 
subject,  we  should  observe  that  it  is  not  a 
mere  matter  between  the  companies  and 
their  employes, — it  directly  affects  the  pub- 
lic safety.  The  efficiency  of  railway  ser- 
vants, of  which  freedom  from  unnecessary 
risk  is  an  essential  condition,  is  obviously 
connected,  in  a  very  direct  way,  with  the 
security  of  passengers. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  causes  of 
railway  accidents  as  disclosed  in  the  official 
papers  before  us,  and  we  do  not  see  how  it 
is  possible  fairly  to  refuse  assent  to  the 
words  of  Lord  Carlingford,  that  *  a  largo 
proportion  of  these  casualties  are  due  to 
causes  which  are  within  the  control  of  the 
railway  companies.'  f  Nor,  if  the  matter 
be  narrowly  looked  into,  is  there  rratter  for 
surprise  in  this  result  Nothing  can  be, 
more  erroneous  than  the  assertion  so  perse- 
veringly  made,  that  the  companies  are  as 
much  interested  as  the  public  in  the  safety 
of  their  lines,  on  account  of  the  heavy  loss 
occasioned  by  the  damage  to  rolling-stock 
and  permanent  way,  and  the  large  sum  pay- 
able as  compensation  to  passengers  injured 
and  the  families  of  passengers  killed,  when 

♦  'Q.  1978.  (Mr.  Gait)  I  see  in  the  case  of 
train  shunUng  operations  that  187  men  were 
killed  last  year.  Is  there  any  suggestion  you 
could  make  as  to  that,  or  do  you  think  that 
these  fatal  accidents  would  be  in  any  way  les- 
sened by  making  different  regulations  from 
those  which  are  at  present  in  force? — I  think 
that  a  great  many  of  those  accidents  arise  from 
fly-shunting ;  that  is  no  doubt  a  very  danger- 
ous thing,  and  there  are  rules  against  its  being 
done,  but  I  never  go  to  a  station  that  I  do 
not  see  it  going  on. 

*  Q.  1979.  Should  it,  in  your  opinion,  be  ab- 
solutely prohibited  ?— I  think  so. 

•  Q.  1980.  In  that  case  would  it  not  be  nec- 
essary to  make  other  arrangements  with  regard 
to  the  number  of  men  employed,  and  the  time 
allowed  for  doing  the  work  ? — Yes,  no  doubt ; 
but  it  is  all  a  question  of  expense.'  See  also 
Sir  Henry  Tyler's  Evidence.  QQ.  2409—2483. 

t  In  the  Board  of  Trade  Circular,  dated  18th 
Marcli,  1873,  given  in  Appendix  K  to  the  Re- 
port of  the  Commissioners,  p.  133. 


an  accident  occurs.  The  truth  is,  the  pecu- 
niary interest  of  directors  in  the  safety  of 
their  lines  is  not  very  considerable.  As  Mr. 
Gait  puts  it  roundly — 

'  *  Their  gain  by  not  adopting  the  most 
efficient  means  for  maintaining  their  lines  in 
good  condition  and  managing  their  traffic  in 
a  proper  manner  far  exceeds  the  loss  incurred 
by  an  occasional  accident;*  the^  are  there- 
fore under  the  constant  temptation  to  work 
their  traffic^badly,  and  so  run  the  risk  of  ac- 
cidents .  .  *.  They  calculate  on  having  to  pay 
a  certain  sum  in  compensation  each  year,  and 
the  saving  they  effect^is  the  premium  they  re- 
ceive for  the  risk  incurred.'  t 

Pecuniary  self-interest,  then,  is  not  a 
sufficient  inducement  to  the  companies  to 
fulfil  the  duty  which  the  law  imposes  upon 
them,  of  providing  for  the  safety  of  their 
passengers,  *  as  far  as  human  foresight  can 
go,'  and  no  other  motive,  likely  to  be  po- 
tential, exists.  A  wide  distinction  must  be 
taken  between  the  man  and  the  director. 
Railway  directors  are  almost «! ways  men  of 
high  personal  character.  They  are  not  nn- 
frequently  remarkable  for  kindness  and  be- 
evolence  in  private  life.  But  when  merged 
in  the  Board,  their  personality,  with  its  en- 
gaging attributes,  almost  wholly  disappears, 
and  they  look  at  the  business  which  comes 
before  them  simply  as  a  question  of  finance. 

*  Rem  .  .  .  quocumqae  modo  rem ' — 
within,  of  course,  the  limits  allowed  by  tra- 
dition— is  their  guiding  principle,  the  *  res  ' 
being,  not  the  permanent  improvement  of 
their  lines  nor  the  ultimate  advantage  of 
their  property,  but  immediate  high  returns. 
Corporations  have  no  souls,  and  mere  moral 
obligations  are  apt  to  sit  lightly  upon  man- 
aging bodies  whose  tenure  of  office  depeyds 
upon  good  dividends  and  the  content  of 

*  '  In  order  to  make  this  matter  clear,*  Mr. 
Gait  says,  '  it  is  necessary  to  look  into  the  ex- 
penditure *of  the  companies,  as  returned  by 
them  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  It  is  given  un> 
der  twelve  heads  ;  bat  as  it  is  unnecessary  for 
our  present  purpose  to  go  into  such  detail,  I 
have  reduced  it  to  six,  and  an  average* on  the 
several  classes  of  expenditure  for  a  series  of 
years  may  be  stated  tlius : — 

*(1)  Locomotive  power 30  per  cent. 

'  ?2)  Traffic  expenses     28       " 

'(8)  Maintenance  ^  of    way    and 

works,  &c.  ' 18        " 

*  (4)  Miscellaneous  charges,  sev-  j 

eral  legal  and  Parliamen- >    14        " 
tary ;  rates  and  taxes,  &c. , ) 
'  (5)  Repairs  and  renewals  of  car- 

riages,  waggons,  &c.        . .      9        " 
'(6)  Compensation    for    ]>ersonal 

injuries,  &c       1        " 

<  From  these  statistics,'  Mr.  Gait  adds,  '  it  will 
easily  be  gathered  how  far  the  companies  have 
a  direct  pecuniary  interest  in  keeping  their  lines 
safe '(p.  55). 
t  Page  54.  ^  j 
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shareholders.  The  vague  critnlnal  responsi- 
bility which  attaches  to  the  direiction  of  a 
railway  is,  perhaps,  hardly  worthy  of  men- 
tion. It  is  perfectly  true,  in  point  of  law, 
as  the  Commissioners  of  1865  observe  in 
their  Report,  that  the  directors  of  a  railway 
are  liable  to  prosecution  and  punishment  in 
the  event  of  culpable  mismanagement  being 
proved  against  them.  It  is  equally  true,  in 
point  of  fact,  that  sach  proof  is  practically 
impossible.  The  criminal  law  can  only 
reach  the  unfortunate  employ6  to  whom 
negligence  can  immediately  bo  brought 
home.  Directors  Ipofc  from  their  safe 
Board-room  upon  their  wretched  servant 
standing  in  the  dock  npon  a  charge  of 
manslaughter, 

•  As  from  the  shore  of  peace,  with  unwet  eye ; ' 

their  equanimity  is  not  in  the  least  dis- 
turbed by  the  punishment  of  their  oflScials. 
The  conclusion,  therefore,  at  which  we 
are  compelled  to  arrive  upon  the  second 
head  of  our  inquiry  is,  that  Parliament  mis- 
calculated in  relying  for  the  safe  working 
of  the  railways  upon  the  efficiency  of  the 
common  law  and  of  Lord  Campbell's  Act ; 
that  the  protection  thus  afforded  to  the  pub- 
lic has  not  in  practice  been  found  sufficient. 
Wo  come  now  to  oiir  third  point : — Is  fur- 
ther legislation  for  the  prevention  of  rail- 
way accidents  desirable,  and  if  so,  what 
form  should  it  assume  ?  Three  courses  ap- 
pear to  present  themselves.  The  first  is  to 
continue  the  present  system  of  lalssez  /aire 
with  regard  to  the  companies,*  in  the  hope 
that,  after  the  very  full  inquiry  made  by 
the  Koyal  Commissioners,  the  suggestions  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  will  be  *  listened  to 
with  as  ranch  attention  as  though  they  were 
backed  by  legislation.*  The  recognised  ad- 
vocates of  the  companies  are  profuse  in  as- 
surances that  this  will  be  so.  It  would  be 
pleasant  to  give  them  credence  if  it  were 
possible  ;  but  we  confess  that  they  seem  to 
ns  to  *  protest  too  much.'  Lord  lloughton, 
for  example,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  made  the  solemn  declaration,  that 
the  companies  would  do  all  they  could  to 
carry  into  effect  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commissioners.!  It  is  difficult  not  to 
be  sceptical  regarding  the  value  of  so  wide 
a  pledge  given  in  the  prospect  of  impend- 
ing legislation.     It  rcmind!s  one  of  Eras- 

*  Sir  Henry  Tvler,  it  should  be  observed,  ex- 
presses himself  In  favour  of  this  course  (see  his 
memorandum  in  Appendix  M  of  the  Report  of 
the  ComniissioDers),  but  the  other  three  inspec- 
tors of  the  Board  of  Trade  have  recorded  in  their 
evidence  a  strong  opinion  against  it. 

t  See  tlie  report  of  his  speech  in  the  *  Times' 
of  the  28th  of  AprD,  1877. 
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mns's  Zeabtnder,  in  peril  of  shipwreck, 
promising  to  St.  Christopher,  *  in  a  loqd 
voice  for  fear  he  should  not  be  heard,'  a 
candle  as  big  as  himself ;  but  assuring  n, 
friend,  *  voce  jam  pressiore  ne  videlicet  ex- 
audiret  Christophorus,'  that  if  he  once  got 
safely  to  land  he  would  not  give  the  Saint 
even  a  farthing  rushlight.*  We  are  afraid 
that  the  performances  of  the  companies,  if 
their  vows  were  heard,  would  bear  much  the 
same  relation  to  their  professions.  We  lis- 
ten to  the  utterances  of  Lord  Houghton 
with  the  sincere  respect  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  entertain  for  so  amiable  and  dis- 
tinguished a  person  ;  but  we  cannot  believe 
that  the  directors,  whose  words  have  been 
put  into  his  mouth,  ^  ex  animi  sententia 
loqui.'  Past  experience  has  rendered  us  in- 
credulous. It  is  remarked  by  Sir  llenry 
Tyler,  in  his  Report  on  Railway  Accidents 
for  the  year  1873 — *  It  is  mfunly  because 
sufficient  attention  has  not  been  paid  to  the 
various  means  of  safety  so  constantly  recom- 
mended from  the  Board  [of  Trade],  that  the 
great  railway  companies  of  England  appear 
so  unfavourably  at  the  head  of  the  accident 
list.'  f  These  words  might  be  used  with 
equal  truth  of  the  accidents  of  1876.  And, 
as  Mr.  Gait  pertinently  inquires,  *  What 
reasonable  hope  can  exist  that  the  compa- 
nies of  their  own  free  will,  knuwing  the 
diminution  of  profit  that  would  result,  will 
alter  their  present  course  ? '  J 

We  .freely  assent,  then,  to  the  opinion 
expressed  by  the  *  Times,'  §  that  a  case  has 
been  made  out  on  which  the  Legislature  is 
bonnd  to  act.  The  question  to  be  deter- 
mined is,  what  action  should  be  taken  ? 
The  uncompromising  opponents  of  all  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  public  authority  are 
met  by  an  equally  uncompromising  body  of 
earnest  reformers,  who  demand  the  aboli- 
tion of  boards  of  directors  altogether,  and 
the  appropriation  of  the  railways  by  the 
State.  They  assert  that  *  the  roads  of  this 
country  belong  altogether  to  the  people, 
just  as  much  as  th©  light  of  heaven,  and 
that  the  State  should  be  called  upon  to  vin- 
dicate this  right,  and  to  resume  functions  it 
never  should  have  relinquished  to  private 
enterprise.'  H     It  must  be  allowed  tnat,  in 

*  '  Erasmi  Colloquia :  *  Naufragium, 

+  Pajre  4. 

I  Observations  attached  to  Report  of  Royal 
Commissioners,  p.  55. 

§  April  28, 1877. 

I  Williams  *0n  the  Appropriation  of  the  Rail- 
ways by  the  State/  p.  4.  Widely  as  we  differ 
from  some  of  the  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, especially  on  collateral  matters  quite  be- 
side his  main  subject,  we  gladly  testily  to  the 
masterly  manner  in  which  he  has  stated  the 
case  on  behalf  of  Government  appropriation  of 
the  railways.  ^^ 
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point  of  theory,  the  advocates  of  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  railways  by  Government  have 
a  very  strong  case.  As  was  observed  in 
this  *  Review^  nine  years  ago, 

*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  idea  on 
which  ParUament  originally  set  out,  of  allow- 
ing private  individuals  to  project,  construct, 
and  retain  as  their  absolute  property  the  na- 
tional highways,  and  the  right  of  working 
them  for  their  sole  profit,  was  shortsighted 
and  foolish,  and  that  the  theory  then  enter- 
tained of  applying  the  principle  of  free-trade 
,  to  railways  was  absurd  m  the  highest  degree.' 

And  we  do  not  doubt  that  it  would  be  de- 
sirable, if  it  were  only  possible,  for  the 
State  to  *  become  the  owners  and  control- 
lers '  of  the  lines.  But  is  it  possible  ?  Mr. 
Williams,  in  his  very  able  work,  remarks 
that  *  only  two  objections  which  are  wori,hy 
of  serious  notice  have  been  urged  against 
this  step  ;  one,  that  the  Government  would 
be  unequal  to  the  task  of  management :  the 
other,  that  such  an  appropriation  would  be 
financially  impracticable.'  *  We  agree  with 
Mr.  Williams  that  these  objections  are  seri- 
ous :  we  agree  with  him,  too,  that  they  are 
not  unanswerable.  But  there  is  another 
objection  of  a  far  more  practical  kind  which 
Mr.  Williams  has  overlooked,  and  that  is 
the  strength  of  the  railway  interest  in  Par- 
liament. Fifty-two  railway  directors  sit  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
it  is  certain  that,  however  divided  on  ques- 
tions of  general  politics,  they  would  unite 
as  one  man  in  opposition  to  any  such  pro- 
ject as  that  which  Mr.  Williams  advocates. 
Of  course  &  strong  popular  feeling  might 
render  easy  a  task  which  now  seems  im- 
practicable. The  force  of  public  opinion  in 
this  countiy,  when  once  fully  aroused,  is  ir- 
resistible, and  events  are  conceivable  which 
might  easily  arouse  it,  such,  for  example,  as 
the  occurrence  in  quick  succession  of  a 
series  of  bad  railway  accidents  under  cir- 
cumstances of  unusually  gross  negligence. 
But,  as  matters  stand  at  present,  there 
seems  to  be  small  immediate  probability  of 
the  application  of  the  somewhat  drastic 
remedy  of  Government  appropriation  to  the 
dangers  experienced  in  railway  travelling. 

There  remains,  then,  the  third  plan  of 
extended  and  more  effective  Government 
control,  and  this  is  what  is  advised  in  the 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners.  The 
late  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  has  observed,  with 
truth,  *  It  is  the  character  of  the  British 
people  .  .  .  that  to  induce  them  to 
approve  of  any  change,  it  is  necessary  that 
they  should  look  upon  it  as  a  middle  course ; 


*  *  On  the  Appropriation  of  the  Railways,'  p.  5. 


they  think  every  proposal  extreme  and  vio- 
lent, unless  they  hear  of  some  other  propo- 
sal going  still  farther,  upon  which  their  an- 
tipathy to  extreme  views  may  discharge  it- 
self.' *  The  proposals  of  the  Commission- 
ers possess  this  great  recommendation,  and 
have  an  engaging  air  of  practicability  ;  they 
arc  in  effect  as  follows : — 

That  dispretionary  powers  should  be  con- 
ferred upon  the  Board  of  Trade  for  the  fol- 
lowing purposes,  to  be  exercised  by  the  de- 
partment subject  to  review  by  a  competent 
appellate  tribunal : — 

(1.)  To  enforce  the  extension  of  stations 
and  sidings,  wherever  the  accommodation 
provided  for  the  traffic  is  so  inadequate  as  to 
endanger  safety. 

(3.)  To  enforce  the  adoption  of  the  block 
and  interlocking  systems  on  all  lines  or  por- 
tions of  lines  where  the  introduction  of  these 
improvements  is  necessary  for  the  safety  of 
the  traffic. 

(3.)  To  restrict  the  speed  of  trains  upon 
any  line  or  section  of  a  hne  which  is  in  a  con- 
dition to  render  a  high  state  of  speed  unsafe. 

(4.)  To  require  companies  to  provide  their 
passenger  carriages  with  continuous  foot- 
boards. 

(5.)  To  impose  conditions  upon  companies 
in  certain  cases  in  sanctioning  the  openmg  of 
new  lines. 

(6.)  To  require  compahies  to  provide  foot- 
bridges or  subways  at  stations  where  the  ab- 
sence of  such  accommodation  is  proved  to 
be  a  source  of  danger. 

(7.)  To  require  a  lodge  to  be  maintained  at 
public  crossings  for  foot  passengers  wherever 
circumstances  render  it  necessary  for  safety. 

They  further  recommend  that  all  railway 
companies  shall  be  required  by  law,  under 
adequate  penalties,  to  supply  all  trains  with 
sufficient  brake-power  to  stop  them  within 
500  yards,  under  all  circumstances  ;  that,  in 
order  to  produce  greater  punctuality,  addi- 
tional facilities  should  be  afforded  to  the 
public  for  obtaining  compensation  when 
trains  are  late ;  that  the  provision  of  the 
Act  for  providing  intercommunication  be- 
tween passengers  and  guards  be  extended ; 
and  that  the  civil  liability  of  railway  com- 
panies for  accidents  to  their  servants,  as 
well  as  the  criminal  liability  of  railway  em- 
ployes for  negligence,  be  also  extended,  f 

*  J.  S.  Mill's  *  Autobiography/  p.  294,  4th  ed. 

t  Report,  p.  35.  The  .Report  is  siffned  by  six 
of  the  Commissioners,  viz.  the  Earls  of  Aber- 
deen  and  Belmore,  Sir  W.  R.  Seymour  Fita- 
gerald,  Sir  J.  L.  A.  Simmons,  and  Messrs.  Har- 
rison and  Gait ;  Mr.  Harrison,  for  whom 
it  goes  too  far,  and  Mr.  Gait,  for  whom  it 
does  not  go  far  enough,  appending  to  it  qua- 
lifying  observations.  Lord  de  la  Warr  sub- 
mits  a  separate  Report,  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  he  agrees  in  the  main  with  his 
brother   Ck)mmis8ionerB.     Mr.  Ayrton  has  not 
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It  cannot  be  said,  we  think,  that  these 
recommendations  press  very  heavily  upon 
the  companies,  and  they  would  secure,  at 
all  events,  a  certain  measure  of  protection 
for  the  public,  which  might,  perhaps,  in 
practice,  prove  sufficient  for  the  removal  of 
some  of  the  worst  elements  of  danger.  Tn 
one  or  two  particulars,  indeed,  wo  might 
hesitate  to  accept  them.  Thus,  as  Lord 
Beaconsfield  observed,  the  suggestion  as  to 
an  Appellate  Court  is  not  *  altogether  satis- 
factory. '  It  fe  not  at  all  in  harmony  with 
the  Parh'amentary  practice  of  this  country 
thati  there  should  be  a  department  of  State, 
presided  over  by  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  sit- 
ting in  one  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
responsible — clearly  and  evidently,  and  mo- 
mentarily responsible — to  Parliament,  and 
that  its  decisions  should  be  subject  to  an  Ap- 
pellate Court  which  is  altogether  irresponsi- 
ble.'*  But  upon  this,  and  similar  points 
of  detail,  we  do  not  at  present  purpose  to 
dwell.  The  main  principle  upon  which  the 
Commissioners  insist,  the  necessity  for  more 
direct  and  effective  Government  control,  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  sound.  We  pass  on  to 
consider  the  objection  most  commonly  taken 
tq  this  principle— that  it  would  impair  the 
responsibility  of  the  railway  companies. 
This  objection,  if  carefully  scrutinised,  ap- 
pears to  wear  two  aspects,  theoretical  and 
practical.  Let  us  regard  it  briefly  from 
each  of  these  points  of  view. 

The  theoretical  aspect  of  the  objection  to 
Government  regulation  seems  to  come  to 
this^ — that  such  regulation  is  an  unwarrant- 
able intrusion  of  public  authority  into  a 
matter  of  private  contract.  The  answer  is, 
that  the  relations  between  the  railway  com- 
panies and  their  customers  are  something 
more  than  a  matter  of  private  contract ; 
they  are  a  matter  of  public  interest,  with 
which  it  is  not  only  the  right  but  the  duty 
of  the  State  to  concern  itself.  The  compa- 
nies have  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  loco- 
motive tratfic  of  the  country.  The  func- 
tions they  discharge  in  the  conduct  of  that 
traffic  are  of  a  public  nature,  and  any  breach 
of  the  duty  which  the  law  casts  upon  them 
in  respect  of  those  functions  is  certainly 
such  a  public  wrong  as  society,  through  the 
Government  may,  on  the  soundest  princi- 
ples of  politics,  interfere  to  prevent.  The 
case  has  been  excellently  stated  by  Mr. 
Mill  :— 

'Although,'    he    observes,    *most  things 


signed  the  general  Report,  nor  lias  he  submitted 
any-  Report  of  his  own.  The  reuaining  Com- 
misaioner,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  is  absent 
at  his  government  of  Madras. 

*  Speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  reported  in 
the  •  Times '  of  April  28, 1877. 


which  are  likely  to  be  even  tolerably  done 
by  voluntary  associations  should,  generally 
speaking,  be  left  to  them,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  manner  in  which  those  associations 
perforfn  :their  work  should  be  entirely  uncon- 
trolled by  the  Government.  The  cpmmunity 
needs  some  other  security  for  the  fit  perform- 
ance of  the  service  than  the  interest  of  the 
managers ;  and  it  is  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  subject  the  business  to  reasonable 
conditions  for  the  general  advantage.  .  .  * 
This  applies  to  the  case  of  a  road,  a  canal, 
or  a  railway.'  ♦ 

The  argument  of  the  railway  managers  ex- 
amined by  the  Commissioners  almost  invaria* 
bly  was,  *  If  the  Legislature  interferes  with 
the  management'  (that  is  the  favourite 
phrase),  *  if  it  extends  the  powers  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  so  as  to  enforce  the  maintenance  of 
the  lines,  rolling-stock,  &c.,  in  good  order, 
the  Government  ought  to  go  further,  and 
purchase  the  lines.'  f  Mr.  Gait  has  well 
pointed  out — if  indeed  it  were  necessary  to 
point  it  out — that  this  conclusion  is  quite 
arbitrary  and  untenable. 

*  The  Legislature,' he  observes,  *  interferes 
in  the  management  of  factories,  workshops, 
mines,  ships,  and  many  other  Indus  rial  un- 
dertakings, to  the  extent  which  it  considers 
necessary  for  the  public  good  as  regards 
health  or  safety.  It  is  not  two  years  since  a 
very  stringent  Act  w^as  passed,  empowering 
Government  to  hold  surveys  on  ships  rq>ortea 
to  be  in  an  unsafe  condition,  and  if  [they  were 
found  to  be]  so,  to  compel  the  owners  to  put 
them  in  a  thorough  state  of  repair.  .  .  . 
This  is  **  interference  with  management "... 
but  we  have  not  beard  as  yet  any  cry  from 
the  shipowners  that  Government  must  pur- 
chase all  the  merchant-ships.  ...  If  legisla- 
tive' interference,  as  regards  railways,  be  not 
extended  further  than  in  the  case  of  merchant 
shipping,  what  cause  of  complaint  can  the 
railway  companies  have  ?  '  % 

So  much  may  suffice  for  the  theoretical 
aspect  of  the  objection  most  commonly 
taken  against  the  enforcement  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  precautions  neglected  by  the  rail- 
way companies.  The  practical  aspect  of 
that  objection  may  bo  dismissed  in  very 
few  words.  It  is  said  that  the  diminutio^i 
of  responsibility  which  would  ensue  from 
such  an  extension  of  Government  control  oT 
the  railways  as  the  Commissioners  recom- 
mend, would  produce  a  cessation,  or  at  all 
events  a  great  slackening,  of  the  efforts  for 
improvement  which  the  Companies  now  vol-' 
untarily  make.  *  If  you  attempt  to  lay  down 
instructions  which  arc  to  govern  all  railway 
companies  with  regard  to  all  these  ques- 
tions,'  Mr.  Grierson  maintains,  *you   will 


♦  *  Political  Economy,'  vol.  ii.  p.  551,3rd  ed. 
t  See  especially  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Findlay, 
Q.  30,761.  X  Paff©  ^- 
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take  fiway  from  the  companies  the  necessity 
for  experimenting  and  trying  every  possible 
means  for  improving  their  working.'*  The 
opinion  of  the  General  Manager  of  the 
Great  Western  Railway  npon  a  subject  of 
this  kind  is  doubtless  worthy  of  serious 
consideration.  But,  after  all,  it  is  merely 
the  opinion  of  a  witness  with  a  strong  bias ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  see  upon  what  grounds 
it  rests,  or  why  the  introduction  of  an  effi- 
cient system  of  Government  control  should 
render  the  companies  less  anxious  to  adopt 
improvements  in  the  conduct  of  their  traffic. 
For  the  adoption  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commissioners  en  bloc  would  leave 
the  responsibility  of  the  companies  exactly 
where  it  is  now.  It  would  simply  provide 
an  additional  safeguard,  without  in  the  least 
weakening  the  safeguards  which  already  ex- 
ist. It  is  hard  to  understand  how  the  con- 
fused notions  which  exist  on  this  subject 
can  have  originated.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
must  signal  instances  of  them  is  supplied  by 
certain  remarks  of  Sir  Henry  Tyler  in  a 
memorandum  appended  to  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioners.  *  If,'  he  writes,  *  in 
working  their  various  systems,  under  differ- 
ent conditions  and  in  different  localities, 
the  companies  were  subject  to  the  direct 
instructions  of  a  general  tribunal,  they 
would  then  be  able  to  plead,  in  the  event  of 
an  accident,  that  they  had  not  been  called 
npon  to  provide  the  means  by  which  it 
might  have  been  avoided.'  f  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  conceive  of  any  more  erroneous 
statement  of  the  case.  ,  If  an  accident  were 
caused  by  something  dohe  in  obedience  to 
the  Board  of  Trade,  proof  of  that  ^act 
would  probably  exonerate  the  company 
from  liability.  But  the  allegation  that  an 
accident  was  caused  through  the  want  of  a 
precaution  which  the  Board  of  Trade  had 
not  expressly  ordered,  would  be  a  defence 
.^s  worthless  as  it  is  wild.  It  certainly 
would  never  be  set  up  in  any  Court  of  Law, 
nor  can  we  conceive  that  it  would  be  ven- 
tured upon  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion. 

The  truth  is  that  there  is  one,  and  only 
one,  real  objection  to  proposals  so  modest 
as  those  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  and 
that  objection  is  the  rooted  dislike  of  the 
companies  to  any  curtailment  of  their  pow- 
er. Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  this 
.  feeling  is  intelligible  enough.  But  it  has 
been  made  very  clear  that  the  worst  evils  of 
our  railway  system  spring  from  the  posses- 
sion of  practically  unchecked  authority  by 
practically  irresponsible  Boards.  Nor  will 
it  be  possible  much  longer  for  directors  to 

*  Minates  of  Evidence,  Q.  32,207. 
t  Appendix,  M.  No.  2,  p.  163. 


continue  successfully  their  attitude  of  un- 
compromising resistance.  Their  strength  is 
grreat,  and  in  its  very  greatness  lies  the  sure 
cause  of  its  ultimate  overthrow,  unless  due 
regulations  exist  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  interests  in  its  exercise.  Their  best 
pbospect,  both  for  the  retention  of  the  sub- 
stance of  their  power,  and  for  its  beneficial 
extension,  is  in  their  reception  of  that  mod- 
erate amount  of  Government  supervision, 
the  necessity  for  which  is  brought  out  so 
strongly  by  the  evidence  now  collected. 

'  Vis  consili  expers  mole  sua  rait ; 
Vim  temperatam  Di  quoqae  provehuotj 
In  majus.' 


Art.  Vni. — Memoirs  of  tlu  Right  Honour- 
able William,  Second  Viscount  Melbourne, 
By  W.  M.  Torrens,  Af.P.  In  2  vols. 
London,  1878. 

William,  Lord  Melbourne,  occupied  a  pe- 
culiar as  well  as  eminent  position  amongst 
the  most  distinguished  of  his  contempora- 
ries.  The  social  aspect  of  his  career  is 
quite  as  striking  as  the  political.  Indeed, 
he  interests  less  as  a  statesman  than  as  a 
man ;  and  in  the  narrative  of  his  life,  his 
personal  qualities  should  stand  out  in  broad 
relief.  It  has  been  truly  said  of  him  that 
he  rose  to  be  Prime  Minister  of  England 
without  commanding  eloquence  or  lofty 
ambition — lazily  and  lonngingiy,  as  it  were  ^ 
— by  the  spontaneous  display  of  fine  natu- 
ral abilities,  by  frankness,  manliness,  and 
good  sense.  To  realise,  to  appreciate  him, 
we  must  have  his  look  and  manner  before 
us :  we  must  know  not  only  what  he  said 
but  how  he  said  it.  It  is  difficult  to  recall 
a  speech  of  his,  or  a  spene  in  which  he  fig- 
ured, without  recalling  his  fine  form  and 
features,  without  involuntarily  reverting  to 
the  well-known  lines : 

'  Seen  him  I  have,  but  la  liis  happier  hoar 
Of  social  pleasure,  ill-exchanged  for  power : 
Seen  him  uncumbered  with  a  venal  tribe, 
Smile  without  art,  and  w!n  without  a  bribe.' 

Personal  intimacy,  therefore,  was  an  al- 
most indispensable  qualification  in  a  biogra- 
pher, to  which  jwe  do  not  understand  Mr. 
Torrens  to  lay  claim  ;  nor  has  he  had  ac- 
cess to  the  corresoondence  in  the  possession 
of  the  family.  But  he  has  some  marked 
qualifications  for  such  a  task,  especially  the 
invaluable  one  of  a  long  practical  acquaint- 
ance  with  the  administration  of  affairs  and 
the  working  of  our  system  of  governments 
lie  \Yas  appointed  a  Commissioner  of^the 
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Poor  Law  Inquiry  in  Ireland  in  1835.  We 
find  him  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Labouchere 
(Lord  Taunton)  in  1846,  and  member  for 
Dundalk  from  1848  to  1852.  He  has  rep- 
resented Finsbury  since  1865,  and  has  car- 
ried or  suggested  more  than  one  important 
measure  of  legislation.  He  is  alao  the  au- 
thor of  several  works,  historical  and  econom- 
ical, giving  ample  evidence  of  acquirement 
and  capacity.  As  might  be  expected,  he 
Las  produced  a  book  which  will  command 
and  reward  attention.  It  contains  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  matter  and  a  great  deal  of 
animated,  eloquent  writing.  Tlie  chief  ob- 
jection to  it  is  its  length.  One  volume 
would  have  contained  ail  that  is  individual- 
ly applicable  to  Lord  Melbourne,  and  it  was 
worse  than  superfluous  to  take  us  over 
ground  (Catholic  Emancipation  and  the  He- 
form  Bill,  for  example)  which  we  have 
trodden  so  often  of  late  yeais  that  we  could 
find  our  way  across  it  blindfold.  Although 
he  is  a  declared,  decided  Whig,  his  views 
are  broad  and  tolerant,  and  we  seldom  see 
reason  to  find  fault  with  his  tone  ;  but  it  is 
the  soundness  of  his  information,  the  authen- 
ticity of  his  statements,  that  we  shall  not  un- 
frequently  be  compelled  to  question  as  we 
proceed. 

In  the  summary  we  are  about  to  attempt 
of  the  leading  events  of  Lord  Melbourne's 
life,  we  assume  that  our  readers  know  as 
much  HS  they  care  to  know  of  the  general 
course  of  legislation,  the  ministerial  changes 
and  the  party  contlicts,  of  his  time ;  and 
we  shall  keep  constantly  before  us  what 
ought  to  be  the  distinctive  aim  and  purpose 
of  biography. 

A  preliminary  chapter  of  the  *  Memoirs ' 
is  devoted  to  the  manor  of  Melbourne,  the 
family  through  which  it  passed  to  the 
Lambs,  the  gradual  rise  of  the  Lambs  till 
they  reached  the  peerage,  and  the  acquisi- 
tion by  an  ancestor  of  Brocket  Hall.  Mel- 
bourne came  to  them  from  the  Cokes :  Sir 
John  Coke,  the  »  Sir  Plume  *  of  the  *  Rape 
of  the  Lock,'  devised  it  to  bis  son,  with  re- 
mainder to  an  only  daughter  Charlotte, 
who,  in  1740,  married  Matthew  Lamb,  the 
son  of  a  Mr.  Lamb  who  is  described  as  a 
practitioner  {i,e,  an  attorney)  of  long  stand- 
ing in  Southwell.  He  had  a  brother  named 
Peniston,  who,  we  are  told,  was  admitted  to 
practise  at  the  Bar  about  1714,  when,  hav- 
ing long  been  qualified  to  earn  a  considera- 
ble income  by  what  is  called  pleading  un- 
der the  Bar,  '  he  went  on  pleading  and  de- 
murring, weaving  settlements  and  ravelling 
threads  of  adverse  wills,  till,  looking  upon 
parchment,  he  had  ceased  to  view  and  half, 
forgotten  that  there  was  any  shire  in  the 
realm  but  that  in  which  he  laid  the  venue  I 


of  his  life.'  Still,  '  as  his  balance  rose  at 
Child's,  he  dreamed  pleasant  dreams  of  es- 
tates thereafter  to  be  settled  strictly  in  tail 
male  on  his  own  or  his  brother's  progeny  ; ' 
and,  dying  unmarried,  he  left  his  accumu- 
lated wealth  to  be  laid  out  in  land  to  be 
settled  on  his  nephew  Robert,  and,  failing 
issue  by  Robert,  on  Matthew  in  tail  male. 
'This  condition  proved  to  bo  the  golden 
hinge  on  which  eventually  the  gate  of 
splendour  opened  to  the  family.'  "this 
Peniston  died  in  1734.  Matthew  followed 
his  uncle's  calling,  and  became  known  as  a 
careful  energetic  man,  who  had  a  taste  for 
the  improvement  of  land  and  an  instinctive 
faculty  for  developing  its  resources  : —  • 

*  For  many  years  he  is  understood  to  have 
acted  as  confidential  adviser  to  Lords  Salis- 
bury and  Egmont  in  matters  relating  to  their 
extensive  estates  ;  and  being  ever  careful  to 
turn  opportunities  to  account,  he  profited 
largely  by  the  knowledge  thus  gained  of  men 
and  circumstances.' 

Unless  he  is  much  belied  he  feathered 
his  nest  pretty  handspmely  at  their  expense. 
A  visitor  at  Brocket  was  surprised  at  being 
told  by  the  gamekeeper  that  a  right  of  fish- 
ing through  a  portion  of  the  property  quite 
up  to  the  park  belonged  to  Lord  Salisbury. 
When  this  was  mentioned  to  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, he  replied  with  characteristic  frank- 
ness :  '  AVell,  I  believe  my  grandfather  did 
the  Salisburys  out  of  some  land  in  that  di- 
rection, and  was  generous  enough  to  leave 
theni  the  fishing.' 

Brocket  was  purcliased  by  Matthew  of 
the  representatives  of  Sir  Thomas  Winning- 
ton  in  1746,  and  all  the  farms  originally  be- 
longing to  the  estate  were  gradually  got 
back  and  reannexed.  Not  long  afterwards 
the  Melbourne  estate  devolved  upon  him 
by  the  death  of  his  brother-in-law.  He 
had  sat  for  Stockbridge,  a  hired  seat,  since 
1741.  He  was  created  a  baronet  in  1755, 
and  subsequently  represented  Peterborough 
in  three  Parliaments.  He  died  in  1768, 
leaving  to  his  only  son  Peniston  property 
estimated  at  nearly  half  a  million. 

*  Without  any  of  the  talents  which  those 
who  went  before  him  had  turned  to  account, 
the  young  baronet  found  himself  at  tbree- 
and-twenty  a  person  of  no  small  considera- 
tion. Women  persuaded  him  that  he  was 
handsome ;  politicians  only  wanted  to  know 
what  were  his  views ;  in  the  county  it  was 
hoped  he  would  reside  constantly,  and  com- 
plete the  improvements  at  Brocket  his  father 
had  begun.  Society  opened  its  arms  to  so 
eligible  a  recruit,  and  before  six  months  he 
was  the  suitor,  slave,  and  betrothed  of  one 
of  the  fairest  women  of  her  *i'^^V-^^^^T/> 

This  was  Elizabeth,  only  daughter  of  Sir 
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Ealph  Milbanke,  one  of  the  most  gifted  aiid 
fascinating  women  of  her  time.  Her  charm, 
her  social  influence,  were  life-long.  As  her 
personal  attractions  faded,  they  were  re- 
placed by  heart  and  mind.  She  was  three 
times  painted  by  Reynolds  with  more  than 
artistic  feeling ;  and  Lord  Byron  spoke  of 
her,  on  her  death  in  1818,  as  Uhe  best,  and 
kindest,  and  ablest  female  I  ever  knew,  old 
or  young.'  To  have  been  the  mother  of 
Lord  Melbourne  and  Lady  Palmeraton  was 
as  proud  a  boa&t  as  to  have  been  the  mother 
of  the  Gracchi  or  the  mother  of  the  three 
Dupins.*  The  list  is  long  of  celebrated 
men  who  inherited  their  finest  qualities  from 
,  mothers,  but  Lord  Melbourne  is  indebted  for 
something  more  tangible  to  his.  The  rise 
of  the  family,  the  advantageous  position  in 
which  he  found  himself  when  he  entered 
the  political  and  social  arena,  v/ere  almost 
entirely  owing  to  her.  The  father  is  accu- 
rately described  as  a  *  good-fur-little,  apa- 
thetic, kindly  man,  who  never  had  a  quarrel 
in  his  life,  and  who  probably  never  lay 
awake  an  hour  fretting  about  anything.' 
There  is  a  notice  of  llim  in  Messrs.  Leslie 
and  Tom  Taylor's  *  Life  of  Reynolds,'  which 
does  not  convey  a  favourable  impression. 
After  naming  him  among  the  friends  of 
Reynolds,  they  say  : — 

*  Lord  Meli>ourne  was  indeed  at  this  moment 
(January,  1772)  the  piotector  of  pretty  Mrs. 
Baddeley.  Those  who  are  so  inclined  may 
read  his  illspelt,  ungrammatical,  and  fulsome 
iove-lctters  to  her  in  the  **  Life"  of  her,  j)ub- 
lished  by  her  worthy  cqmpanion,  Mrs.  Steele. 
In  one  of  these  he  tells  her  that  he  has  been 
to  see  her  picture  at  Reynolds^  and  thinks  it 
will  be  well  done ;  in  another  he  rejoices  that 
as  there  is  no  '*Rannela"  (where  she  was 
then  singing)  that  night,  he  can  enjoy  the 
felicity  of  a  visit  to  her  whom  he  loves  every 
'*  minnitt  "  of  his  life,  **  Setterday,  Sunday, 
and  every  day."  * 

The  year  after  his  marriage  he  was  cre- 
ated an  Irish  Baron,  by  the  title  of  Lc»rd 
Melbourne  of  Kilmore  ;  an  Irish  Viscount 
in  1781  ;  and  an  English  Peer  in  1815. 
On  the  formation  of  the  lleir-Apparent's 
household  he  was  named  Gentleman  of  the 
Bedchamber:  the  Prince,  be  it  observed, 
being  one  of  the  warmest  admirers  of  his 
wife.  At  the  Westminster  election,  when 
a  vote  for  Fox  was  purchased  by  a  kiss,  she 
played  a  part  only  second  to  that  of  Georgi- 
ana  Duchess  of  Devonsliire,  or  Mrs.  Crowe. 

*  To  people  these  rooms  (the  Pantheon)  we 
have  to  call  up  many  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  best  known  of  Sir  Joshua's  sitters.  On 
this  particular  occasion  (of  the  opening,  Jan. 

*  A  monument  in  P^i^  la  Chaise  is  inscribed 
*  A  la  M^re  des  Trois  Duyms.' 


22,  1772),  a  great  many  uf  the  ladies,  we  are 
told,  chose  to  adopt  male  dominoes,  and  ap- 
peared as  masculine  as  many  of  the  delicate 
macaroni  things  we  see  everywhere.  Among 
the  most  distinguished  of  these  **  pretty  fel- 
lows" were  the  Duchess  of  Ancaster,  Lady 
Melbourne,  and  Mrs.  Darner.'  * 

We  catch  occasional  glimpses  of  Lady 
Melbourne  and  her  gay  doings  in  Walpole's 
Letters : 

*'Ma/rch  27, 1778.--The  quadrilles  were  very 
pretty.  Mrs.  Darner,  Lady  Sefton,  Lady 
Melbourne,  and  the  Princess  Czartoriski  in 
blue  satin,  with,  blond  and  coUeU  mantis,  d 
la  reine  Elizabeth :  Lord  Robert  Spencer,  Mr. 
Pitzpatrick,  and  Lord  Carlisle,  and  I  forget 
whom,  in  like  dresses,  with  red  sashes,  black 
hats,  with  diamond  loops,  and  a  few  feathers 
before,  began.' 

Referring  to  a  petition  of  Lord  Foley  and 
his  brother  to  set  aside  their  father's  will, 
Walpole  writes :— - 

'All  the  ladies,  Melbournes,  and  all  the 
bishops'  wives  that  kill  their  servants  by 
vigils,  are  going  about  the  town  lamenting 
these  poor  orphans,  and  soliciting  the  Peers 
to  redress  their  grievances.' 

♦  ♦  «  *  «  * 

'  Tuesday^  May  12,  1778. — I  supped  after 
the  Opera  at  Mrs.  Meynel's  with  a  set  of  the 
naost  fashionable  company,  which,  take  no- 
tice, I  very  seldom  do  now,  as  I  certainly  am 
not  of  an  age  to  mix  often  with  young  people. 
Lady  Melbourne  was  standing  before  the  fire, 
and  adjusting  her  feathers  in  the  glass,  says 
she,  **Lord  I  they  say  the  Stock  will  blow 
up  :  that  will  be  very  comical."  ' 

Much  depends  upon  the  tone  in  which 
this  kind  of  thing  is  said.  We  can  believe 
almost  anything  of  her  dissipated  habits, 
but  she  certainly  was  not  a  fool.  To  gratify 
her  and  give  full  scope  to  her  aspirations, 
her  husband  bought  a  splendid  mansion  in 
Piccadilly — the  Albany  now  stands  upon  its 
site — and  hurried  on  the  improvements  at 
Brocket,  which,  ugly  enough  without,  be- 
came, as  it  remains,  ail  that  comfort  and 
luxury  could  combine  within.  At  both 
houses  she  collected  round  her  the  most 
brilliant  society  of  the  most  brilliant  episode 
of  the  social  life  of  England.  One  of  her 
dearest  friends  was  Mrs.  Damer,  and  we 
find  them  constantly  coupled  in  the  fashion- 
able correspondence  of  the  time. 

*  Avgu8t27y  17b3.— -(To  Seymour  Conway.) 
As  I  was  visiting  this  morning  I  received  an 
express  from  your  daughter  (Mrs.  Damer),  ' 
that  she  will  bring  Madame  de  Cambis  and 
Lady  Melbourne  to  dinner  here  to-moptow. 
I  shall  be  vastly  pleased  with  the  part^  but 
if  puts  Philip  and  Margaret .  to  thenr  wits' 
end  to  get  them  a  dinner:  nothing  vs  to  be 

. f!_         
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had  here:  we  mast  send  to  Richmond  and 
Kingston  and  Brentford.'  * 

They  shone  in  private  theatricals,  and 
after  mentioning  the  co-operation,  *  by  pen, 
voice,  or  sympathetic  presence,'  of  Fox, 
Sheridan,  and  Fitzpatrick,  Mr.  Torrens 
adds : — 

'Another  mtimate  of  both  ladies,  who 
equally  delighted  in  all  that  was  best  in  art, 
and  whose  great  possessions  enabled  him  to 
become  one  of  its  most  generous  and  judi- 
cious promoters,  was  young  Lord  Egremont. 
...  In  early  life  Lord  Egremont  professed 
to  be  no  more  than  a  man  of  pleasure,  given 
to  hospitality,  fond  of  the  turf,  content  to  be 
a  cause  of  war  among  strategic  mothers. 
Hather  shy  and  taciturn,  many  outshone 
him  in  the  ball-room,  none  in  the  morning 
ride  or  garden  walk.  There  was  in  his  voice 
and  manner,  say  his  contemporaries,  that 
fascination  for  women,  and  even  for  men, 
which  neither  knew  how  to  resist.  At  Mel- 
bourne House  he  was  a  constant  guest,  and 
through  a  long  course  of  years  his  friendship 
and  sympathy  were  never  wanting.' 

There  is  a  portrait  of  him  at  Brocket  so 
wonderfully  like  Lord  Melbourne  that  it  is 
impossible  to  help  being  struck  by  it  Late  in 
life  he  was  taking  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  and 
another  visitor  round  the  grand  saloon,  when 
Landseer,  coming  opposite  the  portrait,  gave 
a  start,  and  involuntarily  turned  round  to 
look  at  him.  *  Aye,'  said  Lord  Melbourne, 
*  You  have  hoard  that  story,  have  you  ? 
But  it's  all  a  d— d  lie,  for  all  that.' 

We  may  here  say,  once  for  all,  that  no 
story  or  anecdote  of  Lord  Melbourne  is 
complete  v^ithout  this  now  universally  con- 
demned expletive.  It  wonld  be  the  por- 
trait of  Cromwell  without  the  warts.  Lord 
Houghton  alludes  to  Sydney  Smith  as  hav- 
ing *  checked  the  strong  old-fashioned  free- 
dom of  speech  in  Lord  Melbourne,  by  sug- 
gesting that  they  should  assume  everything 
and  everybody  to  be  damned,  and  come  to 
the  subject.'  We  once  before  expressed  a 
conviction  that  Sydney  Smith  never  ventured 
on  such  a  liberty  with  Lord  Melbourne; 
who,  however,  certainly  carried  the  old- 
fashioned  freedom  to  an  extent  that  might 
have  justified  a  serious  remonstrance  on  the 
part  of  a  grave  divine. 

Pcniston  Lamb,  the  eldest  son,  was  bom 
May  3,  1773,  and  died,  unmarried,  January 
24,  1806.  William,  born  March  15,  1779, 
was  therefore  brought  up  with  the  pros- 
pects of  a  younger  son  till  he  was  twenty- 
six.  He  went  to  Eton  in  1790,  where 
among  the  most  remarkable  of  his  school- 
fellows were  Sumner  (afterwards  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury),  Stewart  (afterwards  Lord 

*  '  Walpole'8  Letter/  vol.  vii. 


Stuart  de  Rothesay),  Hallam,  Brummel  (the 
prince  of  dandies)  and  Assheton  Smith  (the 
prince  of  foxhunters).  Nothing  is  recorded 
of  him  as  an  Etonian,  except  that  he  loft 
the  school  not  a  bad  classic.  In  July,  1796, 
he  was  entered  a  fellow  commoner  of  Trin- 
ity College,  Cambridge,  and  went  into  resi- 
dence in  the  October  following.  He  had  a 
strong  dislike  to  mathematics,  and  followed 
his  own  taste  in  reading,  instead  of  aiming 
at  distinction  by  pursuing  the  prescribed 
studies  of  the  University,  except  so  far  aa  v 
the  classic  poets  and  historians  were  con- 
cerned. Being  destined  for  the  Bar,  he 
was  entered  at  Lincoln's  Inn  on  the  21st  of 
July,  1797,  and  proceeded  to  keep  his  law 
terms  simultaneously  with  his  College  terras. 
It  would  appear  that  he  had  carefully  culti- 
vated the  art  of  composition,  for  in  Michael- 
mas Term,  1798,  he  won  the  declamation 
prize  by  an  oration,  delivered  in  the  Chapel 
of  Trinity,  on  '  The  Progressive  Improve- 
ment of  Mankind.'  This  oration  received 
the  highest  compliment  ever  paid  to  a  juve- 
nile composition  of  the  sort ;  a  compliment 
which  might  help  to  mitigate  Macaulay's 
sarcasm,  at  prize  essays,  as  having  this  in. 
common  with  prize  cattle — that  the  one 
might  furnish  materials  for  making  candles 
and  the  other  for  lighting  them. 

One  of .  the  very  few  speeches  w]^ich 
Charles  James  Fox  is  said  to  have  reduced 
to  writing  before  delivery,  was  the  speech 
in  moving  a  new  writ  for  Tavistock  on  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  It  conclud-* 
ed  thus : 

*  I  will  conclude  with  applying  to  the  pres- 
ent occasion  a  beautiful  passage  from  the 
speech  of  a  very  young  orator.  It  may  be 
thought  to  savour  too  much  of  the  sanguine 
views  of  youth  to  [stand  the  test  of  a  rigid 
philosophical  inquiry,  but  it  is  at  least  cheer- 
ing and  consolatory ;  and  that,  in  this  in- 
stance, it  may  bo  exemplified  is,  I  am  confi- 
dent, the  sincere  wish  of  every  man  who 
hears  me.  *^  Crime,*' says  he,  **  is  a  curse 
only  to  the  period  in  which  it  is  successful ; 
but  virtue,  whether  fortunate  or  otherwise, 
blesses  not  only  its  own  age,  but  remotest 
posterity,  and  is  as  beneficial  by  its  example  - 
as  by  its  immediate  effect."  * 

In  the  course  of  conversation  at  Brocket, 
a  visitor  told  the  story  of  Moore  asking 
Rogers  what  he  did,  wh^n  people  who  want- 
ed his  autograph  requested  him  to  sign  a 
sentence.  *  Oh,  I  give  them  :  "  Ill-gotten 
wealth  never  prospers ; "  or  "  Virtue  is  its 
own  reward."  -  *  Then  the  more  shame  for 
you,'  Luttroll  broke  in,  *  to  circulate  such 
delusions.'  Lord  Melbourne  laughed,  and 
said  :  '  I  am  afraid  I  was  as  bad  as  Rogers, 
when,  contrasting  virtue  with  crime,  I  said 
that  crime  was  a  curse  only  to  the  period  in 
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nhicU  it  was  siicccsBful ;  and  that  virtue, 
"whether  fortunate  or  not,  is  beneficial  by 
its  example.  Is  the  conqueror  who  arrests 
the  inarch  of  civilisation,  or  the  usurper 
who  destroys  the  liberties  of  his  country,  or 
the  traitor  who  betrays  them,  a  curse  only 
to  his  contemporaries  ?  Nor,  I  fear,  is  the 
example  of  unfortunate  virtue  so  influential 
as  that  of  prosperous  vice.* 

This  was  not  the  first  composition  of  his 
that  attracted  attention.  It  seems  to  have 
escaped  the  biographer  that  Lord  Mel- 
bourne was  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Editor  of  the  *  AntWacobin,'  published  in 
the  *  Morning  Chronicle'  of  January  17, 
1798.  The  oeginning  shows  that  the  veil 
of  secrecy  had  been  lifted. 

,  Whoe'er  ye  are,  all  hall  I  whether  the  skill 
Of  youthful  Cannin^ir  jj uldes  the  rancorous  quill 
With  powers  mechanic  far  above  his  age. 
Adapts  the  paragrapli  and  fills  the  page — 
Or  Uammond,  leaving  his  official  toil, 
O'er  this  great  work  consume  the  miduight  oil. ' 

The  lines  which  attracted  most  attention 
were  these : 

*  I  swear  by  all  the  youths  that  Malmesbury 

chose,* 
By  Ellis'  sapient  prominence  of  nose, 
By  Morpeth's  gait,  important  proud  and  big. 
By  Leveson-Oower^s  crop-imitating  icig* 

The  answer  by  Canning  is  prefaced  by  the 

admission  that  the  *  Epistle  '  is  by  far  the 

best  of  all  the  attacks  that  the  combined 

wits  of  the  cause  have  been  able  to  muster 

'against  the  '  Anti-Jacobin.'     It  begins  : 

•  Bard  of  the  borrow'd  lyre !  to  whom  belong 
The  shreds  and  remnants  of  each  hackney'd 

song; 
Wliose  verse  thy  friends  in  vain  for  wit  explore. 
And  count  but  one  good  line  in  eighty-four ! ' 

The  one  good  line  is  the  one  italicised, 
but  the  Epistle  contains  many  quite  as 
good. 

The  modem  Athens  was  then  in  the 
height  of  its  celebrity,  and  it  was  a  preva- 
lent belief  that  a  year  or  two  spent  at  a 
Scotch  University  was  a  necessary  supple- 
ment to  the  education  of  an  Englishman 
destined  for  public  life.  Lord  Lansdowne, 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  Lord  Russell  were 

E laced  under  professorial  tuition  at  Edin- 
orgh;  and  William  Lamb,  after  leaving 
Cambridge,  became  a  resident  pupil  of  Pro- 
fessor Millar  at  Glasgow,  where  he  spent  the 
winter  of  1799  and  part  of  the  following 
winter  in  sedulous  attendance  on  Millar's 
lectures  on  constitutional  lore  and  Mylne's 
on  metaphysics.  *  In  the  Collegiate  Debat- 
ing Club  he  took  a  constant  and  brilliant 

*  For  his  abortive  mission  to  Lille. 


part,  being  'distinguished  for  aptitude  of 
historic  illustration  and  for  caustic  humour 
in  reply.' 

It  should  be  mentioned  that,  some  time 
prior  to  his  being  fixed  in  London,  the 
house  in  Piccadilly  had  been  exchanged,  to 
oblige  the  Duke  ''of  York,  for  his  Royal 
Ilighness's  mansion  at  Whitehall,  since 
known  as  Melbourne  (now  Dover)  Ilouse. 
It  was  here,  May  11,  1800,  that  the  Prince 
of  Wales  was  dining  when  the  news  arrived 
of  Hatfield's  attempt  to  assassinate  the  King 
in  the  royal  box  at  Drury  Lane  with  a  pis- 
tol fired  from  the  pit.  The  Prince,  then  on 
bad  terms  with  his  fathei",  said  it  was  mere 
rumour  and  showed  no  inclination  to  move, 
till  Lady  Melbourne  succeeded  in  convin- 
cing him  that  the  commonest  sense  of  pro- 
priety required  him  to  repair  immediately 
to  the  theatre,  where  his  Majesty  had  re- 
solved on  remaining  with  the  Queen  as  if 
nothing  had  occurred.  The  Prince  went ; 
and,  after  tendering  his  congratulations  in 
due  form,  attended  the  preliminary  inquiry 
which  was  conducted  in  the  presence  of  the 
culprit. 

*  Before  midnight  the  prince  returned  to 
Whitehall  to  thank  his  hostess  for  persuad- 
ing him  to  earn  for  once  the  praise  of  filial 
duty.  His  >oung  equerry  on  the  occasion 
was  wont  to  tell  the  story  with  humour  all 
his  own,  making  the  best  of  it  for  his  Royal 
Highness,  and  dwelling  with  affectionate  em- 
phasis on  the  promptitude  and  tact  shown 
by  his  mother.  He  was  thenceforth  more 
frequently  included  in  the  invitations  to 
Carlton  House,  and  became  unluckily  an 
early  partaker  in  its  revelries.' 

Another  early  incident  has  been  left  un- 
noticed by  the  biographer.  When  Miss 
Berry's  play,  *  Fashionable  Friends,'  was 
represented  for  the  first  time  in  May,  1802, 
the  Prologue  was  written  by  Robert  Spen- 
cer, now  best  remembered  through  '  The 
Rejected  Addresses,*  and  the  Epilogue  by 
William  Lamb ;  the  burden  of  which  was 
the  advantages  of  peace.  It  was  not  a  suc- 
cessful effusion ;  and  the  play  itself  was 
withdrawn  after  three  nights,  although  the 
full  strength  of  fashion  was  put  forth  in  its 
support. 

Lamb  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  Michael- 
mas Term,  1 804,  but  his  practice  was  limit- 
ed to  a  single  attendance  at  the  Lancashire 
Sessions,  where,  through  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Scarlett  (Lord  Abinger),  he  received 
a  guinea  brief.  Ho  used  to  say  that  the 
first  sight  of  his  name  on  the  back  gave  him 
the  highest  feeling  of  aatisfaction  he  ever 
experienced,  very  far  transcending  his  en- 
joyment on  being  appointed  Prime  Minis- 
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ter.*  He  had  made  np  bis  mind  to  follow 
the  profession  in  right  earnest,  and  was  tak- 
ing to  it  with  a  zest,  when  his  elder  brother 
died,  and  visions  of  briefs  were  dissipated 
by  the  higher  aspirations  of  ambition  and 
the  brighter  dreams  of  love.  In  the  course 
of  the  following  year  he  had  become  -mem- 
ber for  Leominster  and  the  accepted  lover 
of  Lady  Caroline  Ponsonby  (only  daughter 
of  the  third  Earl  of  Bessborough),  to  whom 
he  was  married  June  3,  1805.  To  say  that 
it  was  not  a  happy  marriage  is  saying  little. 
It  blighted  the  best  part  of  his  life,  warped 
his  tone  of  mind,  and  haunted  him  with 
mortifying  recollections  to  his  dying  day. 
Yet  she  possessed  many  qualities  which  jus- 
tified his  choice,  and  she  never  entirely  lost 
her  power  of  fascinating  him.  She  was 
personally  attractive  without  being  pretty 
or  handsome ;  rather  below  the  middle- 
height,  well-made  though  thin,  with  light 
hair  which  she  was  fond  of  wearing  like  a 
boy — 

'  Her  voice  was  ever  soft, 
Gentle,  and  low :  an  excellent  thing  in  woman.' 

She  had  abundant  fancy  and  feeling,  which 
are  amongst  the  choicest  gifts  of  nature,  al- 
though they  are  apt  to  lead  astray  and  to 
degenerate  into  waywardness  or  wilfulness. 
Her  very  caprice  gave  piquancy  and  variety. 
She  might  tease,  provoke,  and  irritate,  but 
she  never  failed  to  interest.  She  was  the 
counterpart  of  Pope's  Calypso  : — 

'  Strange  graces  still,  and  stranger  flights,  she 

Lad: 
Was  just  not  ugly,  and  was  just  not  mad : 
Yet  ne'er  so  sure  our  passion  to  create 
As  when  she  touched  the  brink  of  all  we  bate/ 

We  believe  it  to  be  perfectly  true  that 
when,  after  one  of  their  serious  quarrels, 
everything  was  arranged  for  a  separation, 
and  he  had  gone  down  to  Brocket  till  the 
formal  documents'  could  be  prepared,  she 
followed  him,  and  lay  down  like  a  faithful 
dog  at  the  door  of  his  room,  so  that  he 
could  not  come  out  without  treading  on  her. 
The  next  morning  when  the  men  of  busi- 
ness arrived,  they  found  her  sitting  on  his 
knee,  feeding  him  with  bread  and  butter. 

They  got  on  tolerably  well  for  six  or 
seven  years.  At  all  events,  there  was  no 
outward  or    visible   sign   to  the  contrary. 

*  '  Lord  'Melboame/  Hay  ward's  '  Essays,' 
First  Series,  1858.  We  have  drawn  freely  on 
this  Essay,  which  is  based  on  personal  remlnls- 
eences  and  information  snpplied  by  near  rela- 
tives of  Lord  Melbourne  and  others  who  knew 
him  ^tiest.  The  fault  found  with  it  by  Lady 
Palmerston  was,  that  it  did  not  give  her  brother 
sufficient  credit  for  the  earnestness  which,  she 
always  maintained,  was  the  essential  element  of 
his  character. 


Her  craving  for  excitement  was  lulled  by 
the  pleasures  and  cares  of  maternity.  She 
.  gave  birth  to  a  son,  August  11,  1807,  to 
whom  the  Prince  stood  sponsor.  Miss  Ber- 
ry sets  down : 

May  8,  1808.— 'Dined  at  Lady  Melbourne's. 
Went  up  to  the  top  of  the  house  with  Lady 
Caroline  Lamb  to  see  her  little  boy  asleep, 
who  a  very  few  years  after  was  seized  with 
fits  and  his  life  despaired  of.  He  is  too  big 
of  his  age — only  eight  months.' 

*  Life,'  adds  the  biographer,  *  was  pre- 
served, but  only  to  himself  to  prove  a  bnr- 
i  den  and  to  his  father  a  grief  incurable.' 

Lady  Caroline  gave  birth  to  a  daughter, 
still-bom,  January  30,  1809,  and  mention  is 
made  of  a  third  child,  who  died  youug. 

Mr.  Torrens  is  not  particular  about  dates. 
He  does  not  give  that  of  Lamb's  electron 
for  Leominster,  but  leaves  us  to  infer  that 
it  Was  towards  the  end  of  1805,  or  the  be- 
ginning of  1806,  when  the  ministry  of  All 
the  Talents  had  just  come  into  office.  They 
were  most  of  them  his  personal  friends,  and 
he  agreed  with  them  in  all  leading  points, 
especially  as  regarded  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion and  a  more  liberal  policy  for  Ireland. 
He  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Fox,  and 
on  his  death  inscribed  some  tolerable  lines 
upon  his  pedestal. 

On  the  19th  of  December,  1806,  Lamb 
moved  the  address  in  reply  to  the  speech 
from  the  Throne.  This  appears  to  have 
been  his  maiden  effort  His  next  was 
when,  onthe  formation  of  Perceval's  Cabi- 
net, which  was  pledged  to  resist  all  conces- 
sion to  the  Catholics,  Mr.  Brand'  moved 
that  it  was  contrary  to  the  first  duty  of  the 
confidential  servants  of  the  Crown  to  re- 
strain themselves  by  any  pledge,  expressed 
or  implied,  from  offering  to  the  Sovereign 
any  advice  which  the  course  of  circum- 
stances might  require.  Lamb  seconded  the 
motion  in  a  carefully  prepared  speech, 
which  gives  his  biographer  an  occasion  for 
some  pointed  remarks  on  what  he  thinks 
the  inevitable  fate  of  orations  written  down 
and  got  by  heart.  But  all  the  greatest  ora- 
tors have  been  in  the  habit  of  composing 
their  speeches  '^  and  we  suspect  that  nothing 
first-i-ate  was  ever  strictly  and  literally  im- 
provised. Perhaps  the  best  course  for  a 
debater  is  to  think  out  the  subject,  careful- 
ly arrange  his  matter  in  his  mind,  or  even 
write  down  his  principal  arguments  so  as  to 
be  complete  master  of  them,  and  trust  to 
the  inspiration  of  the  moment  for  the 
words.  Lamb  was  at  no  period  of  his  life 
an  orator.  He  was  at  his  best  in  short, 
pithy,  impulsive  sentences,  or  replies  on  the 
spur  of  the  occasion.  Among  the  numer- 
ous, too    numerous,   selections    from    his 
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gpeecbes  given  by  the  biographer^  there  is 
not  one  that  will  pass  muster  as  a  specimen 
of  eloquence.  But  this  is  no  reflection  on 
their  effectiveness  in  debate,  for  what  peo- 
ple are  wont  to  call  eloquence  is  that  which 
gives  pleasure  or  excites  emotion  independ- 
ently of  the  subject  or  the  purpose. 

The  seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet  (Septem- 
ber, 1807)  afforded  the  Whigs  an  opportu- 
nity for  what  they  intended  to  be  a  damag- 
ing onslaught  on  the  Ministry  ;  but  the  at- 
tack was  so  taniely  led  by  their  new  leader, 
Ponsonby,  and  so  dashingly  repelled  by  Can- 
ning, that  although  Lamb  voted  with  his 
party,  his  confidence  in  their  power  to 
achieve  anything  was  daunted,  and  (adds 
th^  biographer)  his  belief  in  his  own  capa- 
city for  debate  waxed  so  cold  that  he  did 
not  make  any  attempt  to  speak  during  the 
Session  of  1808. 

*  His  attendance,  like  that  of  Althorp,  at 
this  period  was  desultory,  and  broken  by 
many  intervals  devoted  to  pleasure ;  but  he 
"was  generally  ready  to  be  in  his  place  when 
the  elders  whom  he  trusted  thought  it  need- 
ful or  important. 

«♦  Hi  *  *  *  * 

*  In  the  daily  round  of  refined  and  luxuri- 
ous existence,  time  glided  by.  The  lot  had 
fallen  to  him  in  pleasant  places.  As  yet  there 
was  no  shadow  on  his  path;  and  if,  contrary 
to  the  belicif  of  Holland  House,  the  Tories 
should  last  for  ever,  he  was  ready  to  say  with 
Mr.  Fox,  "  that  in  the  company  of  witty  men 
and  pretty  women,  with  plenty  of  fresh  air, 
old  books,  and  nothing  to  do,  life  was  very 
endurable." ' 

The  way  of  life-  at  Melbourne  House  may 
be  inferred  from  an  entry  in  Miss  Berry's 
Journal : 

Thvrsday,  April  7^  1808.— 'I  went  to  Lady 
Caroline  Lamb's.  An  immense  assembly. 
We  came  away  at  half-past  twelve  and  walked 
beyond  the  Admiralty  to  the  carriage.  Many 
of  the  company  were  not  away  till  near  three, 
and  the  Prmce  of  Wales,  and  a  very  few  per- 
sons supped  below  in  Lady  Melbourne's  apart- 
ment and  were  not  gone  till  past  six ;  Sheri- 
dan of  the  number,  who  was  completely 
drunk.' 

Lamb's  name  does  not  opce  occur  as  a 
speaker  in  the  *  Hansard '  of  1809.  In 
1810  ho  supported  Mr.  Fuller's  motion  to 
abolish  Sinecures,  Romilly's  Anti-hanging 
Bills,  as  they  were  called,  and  Brand's  mo- 
tion for  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  rep- 
resentation. 

*  In  October,  Mr.  Lamb,  accompanied  by 
Lady  Caroline,  met  Lord  Palmerston  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Conyers,  where  there  was  a 
shooting  party,  but  the  woods  were  so  full  of 
traps  and  spring  guns  that  the  owner  *'  dared 
not  set  bis  foot  in  any  of  his  plantations  lest 


he  should  leave  it  behind  him. "  He  shot  bet- 
ter than  his  friend  (Lord  P.),  who  tells,  in 
his  own  characteristic  way,  how  he  brought 
down  but  one  brace  of  pheasants,  owing  to 
the  high  wind  which  blew :  but  Lamb  was 
luckier,  and  alwa3rs  found  the  wind  lower 
when  he  fired,  which  was  a  knack  he  had 
through  life,  which  stood  him  in  good  stead 
in  politics  as  in  sporting.* 

Lord  Palmerston's  laying  the  blamo  on 
the  wind  may  recall  the  foreigner  who  com- 
plained that  the  English  rabbits  were  too 
short.  It  was  told  of  a  noble  lord  (Lord 
Ashbrook),  who  never  touched  a  feather 
during  an  entire  day's  shooting  at  Ilolk- 
ham,  that  the  keeper,  by  way  of  consola- 
tion, remarked  that  he  had  seen  people 
shoot  worse  than  his  Lordship.  *  How  can 
that  be,  when  I  have  missed  bird  after 
bird  ! '  *  Aye,  but  your  Lordship  misses 
them  so  clean  1 '  This  story  would  nearly 
fit  Lord  Palmerston.  During  his  later 
years,  when  he  was  as  fond  as  ever  of  the 
sport,  he  has  been  known  to  fire  off  both 
barrels  at  birds  a  hundred  yards  off. 

Lamb  took  an  active  part  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  Regency  Bill  in  1810,  and  was 
intrusted  by  hs  party  with  the  duty  of  mov- 
ing an  amendment  on  the  resolution  for 
limiting  the  functions  of  the  Prince.  Ho 
was  followed  by  Canning,  who  compliipent- 
ed  his  '  young  friend,  as  he  was  glad  in 
public  and  in  private  to  call  him,'  on  the 
moderation  of  tone  and  the  fitness  of  topics 
ho  had  relied  on.  The  amendment  was  de- 
feated, and  the  consequent  position  of  the 
Crown  was  pointedly  described  by  the 
couplet  in  which  the  Regent,  alluding  to 
his  royal  father's  condition,  is  made  to  say : 

*  A  strait  waistcoat  on  him,  and  restrictioos  on 

me, 
A  more  limited  monarchy  scarcely  could  be.' 

It  may  bo  taken  for  granted  that  Lamb 
shared  the  disappointment  of  his  friends, 
when,  at  the  expiration  of  the  restrictions, 
they  were  thrown  over  by  the  Regent, 
whose  disclaimer  of  *  predilections,'  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  Duke  of  York,  was  so  happily 
paraphrased  by  Moore : 

*  Yoa  know,  my  dear  Fred,  I  have  no  predilec- 

tions, 
My  heart  is  a  sieve,  in  which  hopes  and  affec- 
tions 
Are  danced  up  and  down  for  a  moment  or  two, 
And  the  finer  they  are  the  more  sure  to  slip 
through.' 

The  Regent  was  still  anxious  to  retain 
some  of  the  old  ties,  or  disinclined  to  break 
with  Lady  Melbourne,  for  Lord  Melbourne 
was  requested  to  continue  Lord-in- Waiting, 
and  the  request  was  considered  a  command. 
The  natural  opponents  of  Perceval,  the  adt 
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vocates  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  were 
weakened  by  the  insurmountaDle  dislike  of 
Lord  Grey  and  Whitbread  to  Canning  ;  but 
on  March  19th,  1812,  Lord  Boringdon  (af- 
terwards Lord  Morley)  moved  an  address  to 
the  Regent  for  the  formation  of  an  adminis- 
tration independently  of  parties  and  creeds. 
The  result  is  told  by  Miss  Berry  : — 

*  Thursday,  March  19.— Went  to  Lady 
Castlereagh's^  where  there  was  an  assembly 
entirely  of  ladies.  There  were  only  three 
men  in  the  room  when  we  arrived.  All  the 
male  world  was  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  hear 
the  motion  of  Lord  Boringdon.  Near  mid- 
night we  went  to  Melbourne  House  to  Lady 
Caroline  Lamb.  They  were  at  supper;  fif- 
teen ladies  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  gentle- 
men from  the  House.  An  hour  passed  before 
they  came.  .  A.11  Opposition  en  masse^  and  all 
the  Canning  party,  himself  excepted,  with  a 
fallen  look,  after  th^r  cJievalde  hataille,  Lord 
Wellesley,  had  entirely  failed  them  at  the 
hour  of  need,  not  huving  chosen  to  [open  his 
mouth.' 

At  the  ensuing  dissolution  Lamb  lost  his 
seat,  a  victim  to  the  *  No  Popery '  cry, 
along  with  many  of  his  friends,  and  on  Sep- 
tember 10th,  1812,  Brougham  writes  to 
Lord  Grey : 

*  Romilly,  Tierney,  and  Lamb  being  out  of 
Parliament  is  a  great  imputation  on  some  of 
their  friends,  who  must  not  thereafter  talk 
of  the  fickleness  and  wrong-head edn ess  of 
the  people.  These  professors  of  party  attach- 
ments had  no  sort  of  scruple  to  dissolve  the 
regular  Wl^ig  interest,  or  leave  it  with  one 
single  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons,  rather 
than  forego  the  gratification  of  giving  some 
cousin  or  toad-eater  a  power  of  franking  let- 
ters ! ' 

Lamb  remained  out  of  Parliament  four 
years,  and,  if  we  may  trust  his  biographer, 
spent  part  of  the  time  in  melancholy  reflec- 
tions on  the  bad  use  he  had  made  of  his 
opportunities : 

'  He  had  learned  by  experience  that  he  was 
no  orator,  and  that  plausibility,  good  taste, 
coincidence  of  opinion  with  many  who  listen, 
pound  logic,  and  an  occasional  dash  of  sar- 
casm— not  too  saucy  from  a  young  man  on 
one  of  the  back  benches — will  not  command 
a  hearing,  secure  a  report  in  the  morning 
papers,  or  evoke  a  careless  '*  devilish  good," 
from  the  chattering  critics  at  the  clubs  next 
day.  In  spite  of  many  advantages  of  person, 
voice,  address,  leisure,  acquaintance,  connec- 
tions, and  not  a  few  sincere  well-wishers,  ho 
had  as  yet  accomplished  nothing  which  scores 
of  young  men  of  his  class  haa  not  accom- 
plished on  their  way  to  epicurean  obscurity.' 

We  do  not  agree  in  this.  We  do  not 
believe  that  ho  despaired  of  himself,  or  that 
his  friends  despaired  of  him.  The  qualities 
recapitulated — good  taste,  sound  logic,  and 


an  occasional  dash  of  sarcasm — if  they 
would  not  invariably  command  a  hearing, 
would  rescue  any  man  from  epicurean 
obscurity  at  any  time.  And  Lamb  was  an 
epicurean  of  ,the  high  intellectual  order — 
not  an  Epicuri  de  grege  porctis.  The  only 
Delilahs  that  could  seduce  hira  from  practi- 
cal politics,  or  the  graver  business  of  life, 
were  books  and  the  refined  cultivated  com- 
panionship of  the  fair  sex.  Unluckily  these 
four  years  were  not  permitted  to  glide  away 
smoothly,  leaving  no  reminiscences  but 
those  of  well  or  pleasantly  spent  hours. 
They  were  dashed  with  agitation  and  trou- 
bled by  domestic  trials,  in  which  his  sense 
of  honour  and  his  feelings  of  self-respect,  as 
well  as  his  best  affections,  were  involved. 
Lady  Caroline's  volatility  was  arrested  and 
her  fancy  fixed  for  a  period  by  the  sudden 
appearance  of  a  dazzling  and  lurid  meteor 
amongst  the  stars  of  fashion.  She  met 
Byron  when  he  had  just  flashed  into  fame, 
under  circumstances  which  she  thus  de- 
scribed to  Lady  Morgan  : 

*Lady  "Westmoreland  knew  him  in  Italy. 
She  took  on  her  to  present  him.  The  women 
suffocated  him.  I  heard  nothing  of  him,  till 
one  day  Rogers  (for  he,  Moore,  and  Spencer, 
were  all  my  lovers,  and  wrote  me  up  to  the 
skies — I  was  in  the  clouds)  —  Rogers  said, 
**  you  should  khow  the  new  poet,"  and  he 
ojferedme  the  MS.  of  **Childe  Harold  "  to 
read.  I  read  it,  and  that  was  enough. 
Rogers  said,  **he  has  a  club  foot,  and  bites 
his  nails."  I  said,  "  If  he  was  ugly  as  ^sop 
I  must  know  him."  I  was  one  night  at  Lady 
Westmoreland's;  the  women  were  all  throw- 
ing their  heads  at  liim.  Lady  Westmoreland 
led  me  up  to. him.  I  looked  earnestly  at 
him,  and  tumud  on  my  heel.  My  opinion, 
in  my  journal  was,  "mad — ^bad — and  danger- 
ous to  know."  A  day  or  two  passsd ;  I  was 
sitting  with  Lord  and  Lady  Holland,  when 
he  was  announced.  Lady  Holland  said,  **I 
must  present  Lord  Byron  to  you."  Lord  By- 
ron said,  *' That  f offer  was  made  to  you  be- 
fore ;  may  I  ask  why  you  rejected  it  ?"  He 
begged  permission  to  come  and  see  me.  He 
did  so  the  next  day.  Rogers  and  Moore 
were  standing  by  me :  I  was  on  the  sofa.  I 
had  just  come  in  from  riding.  I  was  filthy 
and  heated.  When  Lord  Byron  was  an- 
nounced, I  fiew  out  of  the  room  to  wash  my- 
self. When  I  returned,  Rogers  said,  '*  Lord 
*Byron,  you  are  a  happy  man.  Lady  Caroline 
has  been  sitting  here  in  all  her  dirt  with  us, 
but  when  you  were  announced,  she  flew  to 
beautify  herself."  Lord  Byron  wished  to 
come  and  see  me  at  eight  o'clock,  when  I  was 
alone ;  that  was  my  dinner-hour.  I  said  he 
might.  From  that  moment,  for  more  than 
nine  months,  he  almost  lived  at  Melbourne 
House.  It  was  then  the  centre  of  all  gaiety, 
at  least,  in  appearance.'  * 
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Lady  Caroline  was  a  wild  talker,  and 
Lady  Morgan  was  not  the  most  reliable  of 
diarists.  Lord  Byron's  first  manner  was  not 
of  a  nature  to  make  a  new  acqaaintance  set 
him  down  as  *  mad,  bad,  and  dangerous  to 
know,'  or  to  justify  Madame  de  Stael's 
warning  when  she  told  Lady  Caroline  that 
he  was  a  demon  ;  although  to  think  a  man 
dangerous,  or  be  told  that  he  was  a  de- 
mon, was  the  likeliest  of  all  ways  to  make 
a  woman  of  ill-regulated  fancy  and  sensi- 
bility, craving  for  excitement,  fall  in  love 
with  him.  Iheir  passion,  or  rather  fev^r-fit 
of  gratified  vanity,  has  become  historical.  It 
was  short-lived,  and  was  converted,  at  least 
on  one  side,  into  the  exact  opposite — into 
something  bordering  on  hate,  with  excep- 
tional rapidity.  There  is  a  maxim  of 
Rochefoucauld,  *  Ce  qui  fait  que  les  amants 
et  les  mattresses  ne  s'ennuient  point  d'etre 
ensemble,  c'est  qu'ils  patient  toujours  d'cux- 
mdmes.'  Some  one  else  has  defined  love  as 
*  ^^goisme  a  deux.'  But  the  gentleman 
must  talk  of  the  lady  and  the  lady  of  the 
gentleman.  They  will  soon  feel  tired  if 
each  only  talks  of  himself  or  herself,  as  By- 
ron and  Lady  Caroline  did.  They  were  too 
much  alike  to  get  on  well  together  long  : 
both  morbidly  self-conscious :  both  gifted 
or  cursed  with  imagination  and  sensibility  : 
both  aiming  at  intellectual  distinction.  They 
were  rivals  as  well  as  lovers:  it  was  dia- 
mond cut  diamond,  instead  of  diamond  out- 
shining pearl  and  pearl  content  to  be  out- 
shone. As  Lord  Holland  was  carrying  an 
antique  censer,  taken  from  a  cabinet,  to 
show  some  one,  he  paused  before  Byron 
and  Lady  Caroline,  and  said  to  her,  *  You 
see  I  bear  you  incense.'  *  Offer  it  to  Lord 
Byron,'  was  the  reply,  *  he  is  used  to  it' 
This  was  ominous — 

'  And  ruder  words  will  soon  rush  in 
To  spread  the  breach  that  words  bogin  : 
And  voices  lose  the  tone  that  shed 
A  tenderness  round  all  they  said.' 

A  very  eminent  man  of  letters,  who  died 
not  long  since,  frankly  avowed  that  his  beau 
ideal  of  a  mistress  or  a  wife  was  a  pretty 
woman  who  would  sit  on  a  footstool  at  his 
feet,  look  up  fondly  in  his  face,  listen  to 
him  with  wrapt  attention,  and  only  inter-^ 
rupt  him  to  whisper  that  he  was  the  hand-' 
somest  and  cleverest  creature  upon  earth. 
Byron's  theory  of  female  perfection  was 
substantially  the  same.  But  the  part  she 
was  required  to  play  did  not  suit  Lady  Car- 
oline. Iler  favourite  worship  was  self-wor- 
ship ;  and  instead  of  treating  his  poetry  as 
the  only  poetry  worthy  of  the  name,  she 
was  constantly  bringing  him  versos  of  her 
own,  which  threw  him  into  a  state  resem- 
bling that  of  Uogarth*8  enraged  musician. 


The  conduct  of  both  was  so  extravagant  as 
to  verge  on  the  comic  and  recall  the  parody 
of  the  *  Stranger ' — 

'  Sho  seeing  him,  scream'd  and  was  carried  off 

kicking. 
And  he  banged  his  head  'gainst  the  opposite 
door.' 

Fashion  is  lenient  to  its  votaries  and  its 
idols — 

*  — the  few 
Or  many,  for  the  number's  sometimes  such. 
Whom  a  good  mien,  especially  if  new,    . 
Or  name  or  fame  for  wit,  war,  sense  or  nonsense, 
Permits  what  e'er  they  please,  or  did  not  long 
suit.' 

The  world,  at  least  in  its  ordinary  mood, 
instinctively  distinguishes  between  offences 
against  the  conventionalities  and  what  is 
positively  or  morally  wrong.  Lady  Caroline's 
imprudence  and  conteqipt  of  form  caused 
ample  allowances  to  be  made  for  her :  no- 
body suspected  her  of  worse  than  was  open- 
ly displayed  or  lay  upon  the  surface.  Sho 
was  like  the  air,  a  chartered  libertine  ;  her 
reputation  was  little  if  at  all  affected :  and 
she  retained  her  social  position  to  the  last 
Besides,  she  had  redeeming  bursts  of 
well-directed  enthusiasm.  At  a  dinner  at 
Paris,  after  the  occupation  in  1815,  she  sud- 
denly asked  one  of  the  party,  in  the  hear- 
ing of  the  rest,  who  he  supposed  she  thought 
the  most  distinguished  man  she  ever  knew 
in  mind  and  person,  refinement,  cultivation, 
sensibility,  and  thought.  The  person  ad- 
dressed suggested  Lord  Byron.  *  No,'  was 
the  reply,  *  my  own  husband, William  Lamb.' 

In  public  she  persevered  in  monopolising 
Byron  whenever  they  met  She  has  been 
described  to  us  by  an  eye-witness  as  hurry- 
ing up  to  him  at  Osterly  Park  the  moment 
she  entered  the  room,  seating  herself  by  his 
side,  and  showing  by  look  and  manners  that 
she  would  *  endure  no  rival  near  the  ' — sofa. 
The  story  of  her  stabbing  herself — with 
scissors  or  a  metal  dagger-shaped  paper- 
knife — is  confirmed  by  a  document  preserved 
amongst  the  Byron  relics.  It  is  an  invita- 
tion card,  with  a  memorandum  in  Byron's 
handwriting : — 

*  Lord  Byron, 

4,  Bennet  Street, 

St.  James.* 

'  Ladt  Hkathcote, 

At  home, 

Monday,  July  5th,  1813. 

A  small  Waltzing  Party, 

10  o'clock.* 

*  This  card  I  keep  as  a  curiosity,  since  it 
was  at  this  ball  (to  which  it  is  an  invitation) 
that  L^  Caroline  L.  performed  y  Dagger 
Scene — of  indifferent  memory.* 

He   first  got  bored,  then  irritate^  then 
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savage.     She  one  day  entered  his  lodgiDf]C8 
when  he  was  out,  and  finding  Beckford's 

*  Valhck '  on   the   table,  wrote  under  his 
name,  on  the  blank  leaf  at  the  beginning, 

*  Remember  me.*     Under  this  inscription  he 
wrote : — 

*  Remember  thee  !  remember  thee  1 

Till  Lethe  quench  life's  burning  stream, 
Remorse  and  shame  shall  cling  to  thee 
And  haunt  thee  like  a  feverish  dream. 

*  Remember  thee  I  Ay,  doubt  it  not. 

Thy  husband  too  shall  think  of  thee, 
By  neither  shalt  tliou  be  forgot, 
ThoM  false  to  him,  ihou  fiend  to  me/* 

The  husband  i?  commonly  the  last  to 
hear  of  that  in  which  he  is  most  deeply  in- 
terested, and  Lamb  was  so  used  to  his  wife's 
eccentricities,  to  call  them  by  no  harsher 
name,  that  an  escapade  more  or  less  did  not 
count.  According  %)  Lady  Morgan,  she 
said : 

*  He  cared  nothing  for  my  morals.  I  might 
flirt  and  go  about  with  what  men  I  pleased. 
He  was  privy  to  my  affair  with  Lord  Byron, 
and  laughed  at  it.  His  indolence  rendered 
him  insensible  to  everything.  When  I  ride, 
play,  and  amuse  him,  he  loves  me.  In  sick- 
ness and  suffering  he  deserts  me.  Jlis  vio- 
lence is  as  bad  as  my  own.' 

This  is  in  flat  contradiction  to  her  letters, 
in  which  she  uniformly  speaks  of  him  as 
the  kindest  and  noblest  of  men.  If  we 
may  believe  her,  the  last  feather  that  broke 
the  camel's  back,  the  drop  that  made  the 
cup  overflow,  was  not  the  affair  with  Lord 
Byron  but  an  alleged  act  of  wanton  cruelty 
to  her  page. 

*  The 'boy  was  a  little  espiegle^  and  wonld 
throw  detonating  balls  into  the  Are.  Lord 
Melbourne  always  scolded  me  for  this,  and  I 
the  boy.  One  day  I  was  playing  ball  with 
him,  he  threw  a  squib  into  the  fire.     I  threw 

*  '  Works*  (Murray's  complete  edition).  The 
identical  copy  of  *  Vathek,'  with  the  lines  in 
Lord  Byron's  handwriting,  was  seen  by  Lord 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  who  carefully  committed 
them  to  memory,  and  says  that  the  verse  printed 
second  stood  first,  and  that  the  second  ran 
thus  : — 

*  Remember  thee  !  yes,  yes,  till  Pate 
In  Lethe  quench  the  guilty  dream, 
Yet  then,  e'en  then,  remorse  and  hato 
Shall  vainly  quaff  the  vanquish'd  stream.' 
What  (he  says)  helped  him  to  retain  a  vivid  re- 
collection oX  the  lines  was  a  discussion  with 
Lord  Gloncljr,   to  whom    he    repeated    them, 
whether   *  baffled '  would   not  be  better  than 
'  vanquished.'    The  book  which  he  saw  had  been 
borrowed  for  him  by  Mr.  Murray  from  Lord 
Byron  before  he  left  England. 

After  repeating  the  verses 'and  stating  inci- 
dentally (Dec.  28,  1877)  that  he  was  in  his  nine- 
ty-second  year,  Lord  Stratford  gave  a  lucid  ex- 
position of  the  manner  in  which  he  thought  the 
Kastern  Question  might  be  settled. 


the  ball  at  his  head,  it  hit  him  on  the  tem- 
ple, and  he  bled.  He  cried  out,  **0h  I  my 
lady,  you  have  killed  me."  Out  of  my 
senses,  I  ficw  into  the  hall  and  screamed, 
*'  Oh  God,  I  have  murdered  the  page !" 
The  servants  and  people  in  the  street  caught 
the  sound,  and  it  was  soon  spread  about. 
William  Lamb  would  live  with  me  no  longer. 
*  All  his  family  united  in  insisting  on  our 
separation.  Whilst  this  was  going  on,  and 
instruments  drawing  out  —  that  is,  in  one 
month — I  wrote  and  sent  ''  Olenarvon"  to  the 
press.  I  wrote  it,  unknown  to  all  (save  a 
governess,  Miss  Welsh),  in  the  middle  of  the 
night.  It  was  necessary  to  have  it  copied 
out.  I  had  heard  of  a  famous  copier,  an  old 
Mr.  Woodhead.  I  sent  to  beg  he  would 
come  to  see  Lady  Caroline  Lamb  at  Mel- 
bourne House.  I  placed  Miss  Welsh,  ele- 
gantly dressed,  at  my  harp,  and  myself  at  a 
writing-table,  dressed  in  the  page's  clothes, 
lookmg  a  boy  of  fourteen.  He  addressed 
Miss  Welsh  as  Lady  Caroline.  She  showed 
him  the  author.  He  would  not  believe  that 
this  schoolboy  could  write  such  a  thing.  He 
came  to  me  again  in  a  few  days,  and  he  found 
me  in  my  own  clothes.  I  told  him  William 
Ormond,  the  young  author,  was  dead. 
When  the  work  was  printed,  I  sent  it  to  Wil- 
liam Lamb.  He  was  delighted  with  it ;  and 
we  became  united  just  as  the  world  thought 
we  were  parted  for  ever.* 

This  is  simply  incredible.  *  Glonarvon  ' 
had  no  literary  merit,  and  its  sole  claim  to 
interest  or  popularity,  instead  of  conciliat- 
ing her  husband,  would  have  revived  and 
embittered  the  recollection  of  his  wrongs  : 
the  hero  being  meant  for  the  noble  poet, 
and  the  heroine,  Calantha,  for  herself. 
Byron  writes  to  Moore,  Xoveraber  17, 
1816:  — 

'  By  the  way,  I  suppose  you  have  seen 
**  Glenarvon.'*  Madame  de  8tat4  lent  it  me 
to  read  from  Capet  last  autumn.  It  seems  to 
me  that,  if  the  authoress  had  written  the 
truth  and  nothing  ibut  the  truth — the  whole 
truth — the  romance  would  not  only  have  been 
more  romantic  but  more  entertaining.  As  for 
the  likeness,  the  picture  can't  be  good.  1 
did  not  sit  long  enough.^ 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  liaison  did 
not  long  survive  the  dagger  scene,  July 
1813.  Lady  Caroline  told  Lady  Morgan 
that  her  mother  took  her  to  Ireland  with 
the  view  of  breaking  off  the  connection,  and 
that  it  wag  at  Dublin  she  received  the 
*  cruel '  letter  published  in  *  Glenarvon,' 
which  Lord  Byron  declared  to  be  the  only 
true  thing  in  the  book.  The  copy  given 
by  her  to  Lady  Morgan  is  without  a  date. 
Yet  Mr.  Torrcns  states  that  in  *  this  year  ' 
(1816^  Lord  Byron  married  Miss  Milbaoke 
with  the  advice  and  approval  of  Lady  Mel- 
bourne, and  *  in  spite  of  many  petulant 
warnings  of  evil  to  come '  from  Lady  Caro- 
line. ^ 
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*  Ere  long  he  (Lord  Byron)  heard  of  her 
complainings  at  his  absence  and  alienation : 
and  he  had  the  effrontery  to  address  to  his 
peevish  and  hypochondriacal  friend  the  lines 
beginning — 

*  "And  say  est  thou,  Cara,"  etc, 

in  which,  to  excuse  the  discontinuance  of  his 
visits,  he  tells  her  that  in  fact  he  is  thinking 
of  nobody  else,  and  apologises  for  conjugal 
perfidy  by  the  assurance  that  **  falsehood  to 
all  else  is  truth  to  thee."  ' 

Lord  Byron  was  married  January  2nd, 
1815,  and  quitted  England  for  ever  in 
April,  1816.  The  verses  to  Cara  (if  writ- 
ten by  Lord  Byron,  which  we  doubt)  were 
certainly  not  addressed  to  Lady  Caroline. 
Neither  were  the  lines  beginning :  *  Fare- 
well, if  ever  fondest  prayer,'  which  Mr.  Tor- 
rens  states  were  addressed  to  her  by  Lord 
Byron  *  on  quitting  England.'  In  Murray's 
edition  they  are  dated  1808.  In  Mr.  Tor- 
rens's  brief  notice  of  the  noble  poet,  al- 
most everything  is  wrong.  lie  did  not 
( uarrel  with  Lord  Carlisle  for  not  asking 
him  to  dinner :  he  was  not  Ilobhouse's 
Cambridge  *  classfellow  : '  and  *  Childe 
Harold '  was  published  only  two  days  after 
the  maiden  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

A  strong  proof  that  the  Byron  affair  was 
not  the  immediate  cause  of  the  projected 
separation  was  that  Lord  Byron's  friendship 
with  Lady  Melbourne  remained  unbroken 
till  her  death,  in  1818.  There  is  a  French 
maxim  :  *  la  mere  a  toujours  une  tendresse 
pour  I'amant  de  sa  fille  ; '  but  we  never 
heard  that  this  tenderness  extended  to  the 
admirer  of  the  daugbter-in-law. 

November  24th,  1813,  Lord  Byron  sets 
down  in  his  Diary  : — 

'  I  have  had  a  letter  from  Lady  Melbourne, 
the  t»est  friend  I  ever  had  in  my  life,  and  the 
cleverest    of  women.       I  write  with  most 

Eleasure  to  her,  and  her  answers  are  so  sensi- 
le,  so  tactique,  I  never  met  with  half  her 
talent.  If  she  had  been  a  few  years  younger, 
what  a  fool  she  would  have  made  of  me,  had 
she  thought  it  worth  her  while,  and  I  should 
have  lost  a  valuable  and  most  agreeable' 
friend,^ 

^  Mejn,  A  mistress  never  is  or  can  be  a 
friend.  While  you  agree,  you  are  lovers ;  and 
when  it  is  over,  anything  but  friends.' 

He  has  versified  this  Mem.j  although  it  is 
far  from  universally  true  : — 

*  No  friend  like  to  a  woman  man  discovers. 
So  that  they  have  not  been  nor  may  be  lovers.* 

Long  after  his  mothers  death.  Lord  Mel- 
bourne is  reported  to  have  said,  *  Ah,  my 
mother  was  a  most  remarkable  woman  ;  not 
merely  clever  and  engaging,  but  the  most 
sagacious  woman  I  ever  knew.  She  kept 
me  right  as  long  as  &he  lived.' 


Lamb  (as  we  must  still  call  him)  resumed 
his  parliamentary  career  in  1816.  The  bi- 
ographer is  rather  obscure  upon  the  point, 
but  we  collect  that  he  re-entered  the  House 
as  member  for  Portarlington,  which  he  very 
soon  exchanged  for  Peterborough.  He 
broke  ground  by  a  speech  in  support  of  an 
amendment  moved  by  the  leader  of  Opposi- 
tion, Ponsonby ;  his  chief  topic  being  that 
the  military  establishments  had  not  been  re- 
duced to  a  peace  footing.  Canning,  in  re- 
ply, referred  to  him  as  one  *  who  never 
spoke  without  making  a  deep  impression  by 
his  eloquence  and  ability.'  These  were  no 
words  of  course.  Long  before  he  came  de- 
cidedly to  the  front,  there  prevailed  a  wide- 
spread belief  in  his  latent  capacity  and  sup- 
pressed power.  About  this  time  (or  short- 
ly afterwards)  he  had  just  left  a  dinner  at 
Carlton  House,  when  fhe  Regent,  turning 
to  one  of  the  remaining  guests,  said  with 
emphasis :  *  Sligo,  mark  my  words,  that 
man  will  some  time  or  other  be  Prime  Min- 
ister.' * 

In  the  course  of  a  debate  on  Lord  John 
RusselFs  annual  motion  for  Reform  in  1827, 
Mr.  Hobhonse  (Lord  Broughton)  had  made 
a  powerful  speech,  followed  by  a  pause, 
when  a  member  rose  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  Speaker  and  made  a  telling 
reply  of  about  twenty  minutes'  duration,  al- 
most every  sentence  of  which  was  received 
with, acclamation.  A  listener  in  the  gallery 
(the  present  writer)  turned  round  and  asked 
a  reporter  (afterwards  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  Irish  Bar)  who  it  was.  *  That,' 
was  the  reply,  *  is  William  Lamb ;  and  Lord 
Castlereagh  used  to  say  that  he  might  be- 
come Prime  Minister,  if  he  would  only  shake 
off  his  carelessness  and  set  about  it' 

It  was  at  his  instance  that  his  brother 
Geoi^e  stood  for  Westminster  in  1818,  and 
throwing  of  his  habitual  nonchalance  he 
took  the  lead  in  organising  a  systematic 
canvass  of  the  constituency.  Lady  Georgi- 
ana  Morpeth  and  Lady  Caroline  played  the 
parts  so  efficiently  filled  by  the  Duchess  of 
Devonshire  in  1784.  Desirous  of  gaining 
over  Godwin,  whose  name  was  deemed  im- 
portant to  the  cause.  Lady  Caroline  opened 
a  correspondence  with  him,  and  although 
she  failed  in  her  immediate  object,  she 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  remarkable 
man,  and  the  letters  to  which  it  led  are 
highly  valuable  as  tbrowitfg  light  on  her 
character  and  the  affectionate  terms  on  which 
she  lived  with  her  husband.     In  1821,  God- 


•^  Our  authority  is  the  present  Marquis  of 
Sligo  ;  who,  without  being  able  to  fix  the  pre- 
cise date  of  the  incident,  is  certain  that  it  oc- 
curred during  the  Regency.  ^^ 
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\9\Ti  wrote  to  ask  her  aid  in  promoting  a 
subscription  for  his  benefit,  a  request  with 
which  she  readily  complies.  In  the  ensuing 
letter  she  gives  free  expression  to  her  feel- 
ings and  thoughts,  betraying  in  every  other 
sentence  her  incurable  self-conscious- 
ness:— 

*  There  is  nothing  marked,  sentimental,  or 
interesting  in  my  career.  All  I  know  is  that 
I  was  happy,  well,  rich,  joyful,  and  surrounded 
by  friends.  I  have  now  one  faithful,  kind 
friend  in  William  Lamb,  two  others  in  my 
father  and  brother — but  health,  spirits  and 
all  else,  is  gone,  gone  how  ?  Oh,  assuredly 
not  by  the  visitation  of  God,  but  slowly  and 
gradually  by  my  own  fault.'* 

♦      '  ♦         ♦        ♦         >ii         1^        ^ 

*  Pray  say  a  few  wise  words  to  me.  There 
is  no  one  more  deeply  sensible  than  myself  of 
kindness  from  persons  of  high  intellect,  and 
at  this  period  of  my  life  I  need  it.  I  have 
nothing  to  do,  I  mean  necessarily.  There  is 
no  particular  reason  why  I  should  exist :  it 
conduces  to  no  one's  happiness,  and,  on  the 
contrary,  I  stand  in  the  way  of  many.  Be- 
sides, I  seem  to  have  lived  500  years,  and  feel 
I  am  neither  wiser,  better,  nor  worse  than  I 
began.  My  experience  gives  me  no  satisfac- 
tion, all  my  opinions  and  beliefs  and  feelings 
are  shaken,  as  if  suffering  from  frequent  little 
shocks  of  earthquake.' 

The  author  of  the  book  in  which  these 
letters  appear  goes  on  to  say  *  that  one  new 
acquaintance  was  made  by  Godwin  in  1830, 
the  last  of  the  long  series  of  younger  friends. 
This  was  Edward  Bulwer,  known  better  to 
this  generation  as  Lord  Lytton,  who  came 
to  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  writer  of  "  Caleb 
Williams."  '  He  was  introduced  to  Godwin 
by  Lady  Caroline  Lamb  in  the  following 
letter,  which  is  without  date  and  was  cer- 
tainly written  many  years  before  1830, 
probably  in  1823  :— 

*  Mr.  Bulwer  Lytton,  a  very  young  man  and 
an  enthusiast,  wishes  to  be  introduced  to 
you.  He  is  taking  his  degree  at  Cambridge ; 
on  his  return  pray  let  me  make  you  acquainted 
with  him.  .  .  .  Hobhouse  came  to  me  last 
night :  how  strange  it  is  I  love  Lord  Byron 
so  much  now  in  my  old  age,  in  despite  of  all 
he  is  said  to  have  said.  ^  But  I  also  love  Hob- 
house  because  he  so  warmly  takes  his  part.* 

In  July,  1824,  she  was  driving  in  an  open 
carriage,  when  a  funeral  came  by.  She 
asked  whose  it  was,  and  the  reply  was  *  Lord 
Byron's.'  The  biographer  states  that  she 
never  recovered  from  the  shock.  At  first 
she  lay  as  one  stunned,  incapable  of  exertion 
and  without  interest  of  any  kind.  She  then 
resumed  her  pen  and  pencils  and  was  occu- 
pied with  her  favourite  books  and  music  in 


♦  '  William  Godwin :  His  Friends  and  Con- 
temporaries.'   By  C.  Kegan  Paul.     1876. 


a  manner  to  give  hopes  that  the  dark  cloud 
had  been  uplifted.  But  she  speedily  re- 
lapsed, and  indulged  in  all  sorts  of  caprices 
and  vagaries.  It  is  told  of  her  that  one 
day,  coming  into  the  dining-room  whilst  the 
butler  was  arranging  the  decorations  for  the 
table,  she  told  him  that  they  wanted  fea- 
ture, expression  and  elevation :  tliat  the 
centre-piece  in  particular  was  too  low  :  then 
ordering  it  to  be  removed,  she  stepped  into 
the  vacant  place  and  assumed  a  picturesque 
attitude  to  illustrate  her  idea  : — 

*  The  butler  rushed  from  the  room,  and  find- 
ing Lamb  in  the  library,  begged  him  for 
God's  sake  to  come  to  the  rescue.  The 
moment  he  saw  her,  he  said  only  in  the 
gentlest  tone  of  expostulation  ''Caroline, 
Caroline  I"  then  took  her  in  his  arms  and 
carried  her  out  of  doors  into  the  sunshine, 
talking  of  some  ordinary  subject  to  divert  her 
attention  from  what  had  happened.  Tliat 
evening  she  received  her  friends  with  as  calm  a 
look  and  tone  as  in  happier  days;  but  what 
an  ordeal  for  him  to  pass  through  I ' 

What  an  ordeal  indeed !  At  times  it 
was  too  much  for  him.  He  resolved  on 
separation,  and,  as  regards  absence  and 
estrangement,  was  separated  at  intervals. 
But  how  impute  to  guilt,  or  punish  as  crim- 
inal, irregularities  which  were  clearly  owing 
to  a  disordered  intellect,  and  were  always 
bordering  on,  if  they  did  not  actually  reach, 
insanity  !  If  he  kept  away  from  Brocket, 
he  left  her  its  undisturbed  occupant,  and 
whenever  she  expressed  a  wish  to  see  him 
or  his  presence  was  needed  to  keep  her 
quiet,  he  was  there  to  soothe  and  watch 
over  her. 

At  the  same  time,  he  was  watching  over 
a  son  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  and  trying 
to  read  in  his  fine  features  the  signs  of  the 
complete  intelligence  and  mental  soundhess 
they  were  never  destined  to  reflect  If 
Lord  Melbourne  occasionally  sought  distrac- 
tion in  things  that  were  not  domestic,  let  it 
be  remembered  what  sort  of  domesticity 
awaited  him  in  his  own  home.  If  he  was 
sometimes  cynical  or  distrustful  of  mankind 
and  womankind,  let  it  never  be  forgotten 
how  his  best  affections  had  been  converted 
into  instruments  of  torture,  how  his  finest 
feelings  had  been  turned  against  him.  No 
wonder  that  he  was  fond  of  repeating  one 
of  the  *  detached  thoughts '  of  Horace  Wal- 
pole  :  *  To  those  who  think,  life  is  a  comedy 
— to  those  who  feel,  a  tragedy.' 

•Later  in  this  year  (1818)  Sheridan 
died,  and  William  Lamb  was  among  the 
well-born  crowd  who  followed  him  to  the 
grave.  His  admiration  was  unbounded  for 
his  genius.'  This,  combined  with  his  friend- 
ship for  Tom  Sheridan,  led  (it  is  added)  to 
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his  'seriously  contemplating  the  biography 
of  the  deceased  omtor  and  wit. 

*  He  went  in  for  a  preliminary  conrse  of 
reading  in  Old  English  comedy  from  Beau- 
mont to  Congreve,  and  long  afterwards  he 
used  to  excite  the  wonder  of  the  superficial 
and  the  admiration  of  the  learned  frequenters 
of  Holland  House  by  reciting  whole  collo- 
quies from  Wycherley  and  lon^  speeches  from 
Massinger.  This  was  preparatory  to  writing 
tbe  earlier  portions  of  his  work,  and  delightful 

•  preparation  it  was.  Then  there  was  a  course 
of  more  laborious  study  in  the  orations,  £n^ 
lish,  Irish,  French,  Roman,  Greek.  Their 
differences  of  style  and  comparative  anatomy 
had  for  him  a  cbarm  that  they  never  had  be- 
fore.' 

*  Of  the  earlier  Irish  school  he  had  little  or 
no  means  of  judging.  Fox  and  Windham 
were  the  penates  of  his  house,  and  the  latter 
was  with  him  a  sort  of  idol.  Cunning  he 
could  listen  to  for  ever ;  but  the  man  who  he 
always  said  was  the  most  irresistible  in  argu- 
ment he  had  ever  heard  was  Plunket.  By  the 
time  he  had  come  to  settle  conclnaions  about 
all  these,  something  of  his  youthful  preference 
for  Sheridan  was  shaken ;  for  he  could  not 
reconcile  them  with  his  unbridled  freaks  of 
fancy  and  tendency  to  over-decoration.  This 
did  not  cool  his  biographic  zeal,  or  abate  his 
ambition  to  be  the  author  of  a  book  that 
every  one  would  read .  After  many  post  pone- 
ments  and  changes  of  design  he  at  length  be- 
gan, and  actually  wrote  the  introductory  por- 
tions of  the  Life  of  the  orator  as  we  hnve  it 
n&iD.'* 

Having  got  thus  far,  he  began  to  flag  and 
shrank  away  from  the  drudgery  of  collect- 
ing facts  and  collating  authorities  for  a  con- 
secutive narrative : — 

*  He  had  got  together  all  the  best  marbles 
and  bronzes,  sacrificial  tools  and  incense- 
burners  for  his  temple,  but  to  go  quarrying 
for  the  stones  and  digging  out  the  rubbish 
for  the  foundation,  or  making  the  cement  and 
trowelling  it  into  the  numberless  interstices 
that  must  be  filled  up — Heigh-ho  I  perhaps 
somebody  else  would  do  it  better:  why  not 
Thomas  Moore,  an  enthusiast  by  nature,  a 
skilled  workman  by  trade  V 

There  was  some  hesitation  and  some  de- 
mur :  the  poet,  we  are  told,  instinctively 
knew  that,  professionally  considered,  it  was 
not  a  job  that  would  pay.  We  should  say 
that  he  instinctively  knew  the  exact  con- 
trary, and  it  is  matter  of  fact  that  he  got  a 
thousand  pounds  down  at  starting.  But 
the  hesitation  did  not  last : — 

*  Moore  was  told  by  everybody  he  dined 
with  that  he  was  just  the  man  to  embalm 
Sheridan^s  meinory  in  frankincense  and 
myrrh.  The  Minstrel  Boy  liked  the  compli- 
ments better  than  the  work,  and  took  to  it 
reluctantly.  Lamb  proffered  him  all  the  aid 
in  his  power,    and  sent  him  his  notes  and 


sketches,  with  the  introductory  chapters 
which  only  were  written.  Eventually  they 
made  their  appearanc^y  with  little  adaptationy 
at  the  beginning  of  Sheridan'' s  Life,  accom^ 
panied  with  due  aeicnowledgmente.^ 

Here  Mr.  Torrens's  imagination  has  fair- 
ly run  away  with  him.  We  cannot  take 
upon  ourselves  to  deny  that  Lord  Melbourne 
went  through  the  exhaustive  course  of  prepa- 
ration attributed  to  him ;  but  when  all 
that  we  have  the  means  of  testing  looks  like 
the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,  we  are  justi- 
fied in  being  sceptical  as  to  the  rest.  Sheri- 
dan died  in  1816,  not  1818.  Moore  did 
not  publish  the  *  Life '  till  1825,  nine  years 
afterwards,  and  it  was  originally  meant  to 
accompany  his  collected  edition  of  the 
Works.  There  are  no  introductory  chapters. 
There  are  no  acknowledgments.  LamVs 
name  is  not  so  much  as  mentioned  in  the 
Preface,  and  only  once  {a  propos  of  his 
marriage)  in  Moore's  *  Journals ' :  where 
may  be  read  the  precise  circumstances  under 
which  (in  1 824)  Moore  contracted  for  the 
^Life.'  The  sole  semblance  of  authority 
for  Mr.  Torrens's  detailed  statement  is  a 
note  (vol.  i.  p.  408)  in  which  two  para- 
graphs are  quoted  from  *  an  unfinished  Life' 
by  a  person  unnamed,  who,  from  the  de- 
scription, may  be  inferred  to  be  Lord  Mel- 
bourne. This  note  proves  that  Moore  made 
no  other  use  whatever  of  the  manuscript. 

In  November  1818,  Lamb,  then  mrmber 
for  Hertfordshire  (it  is  not  stated  when  he 
was  chosen),  supported  Lord  Althorp's  mo- 
tion for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  country.  In  1819  the  next 
stirring  affair  in  which  he  was  engaged  was 
the  renewed  contest  for  Westminster,  when 
he  accompanied  his  brother  to  the  hustings 
and  witnessed  his  mortifying  defeat :  Bur- 
dett  and  Hobhouse  being  returned.  Queen 
Caroline  next  came  upon  the  scene.  Near- 
ly all  Lamb's  private  friends  and  political 
connections  were  against  the  prosecution, 
and  his  votes  were  mostly  given  in  accord- 
ance with  their  view. 

On  all  Irish  questions  which,  soon  after 
the  accession  'of  George  IV.,  began  to  as- 
sume formidable  dimensions,  he  took  the 
Liberal  side,  but  his  love  of  order  and  his 
confidence  in  Lord  Wellesley  induc^3d  him 
to  support  the  'suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  and  the  passing  of  the  Insurrec- 
tion Bill  in  1822.  On  September  2,  1825, 
he  intimated  his  intention  not  to  present 
himself  again  as  a  candidate  for  the  coun- 
ty, stating  that  he  was  induced  to  come  to 
this  determination  solely  by  personal  and 
private  considerations,  having  accepted  an 
offer  to  stand  for  Hertford,  where  he  was 
opposed  by  Mr.  T.  Duncombe,  who  fairly 
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frightened  him  ofE  the  course  by  intimations 
and  insinuations  of  the  most  unjustifiable 
sort.  One  of  the  most  malignant  attacks  of 
this  kind  (we  learh  from  the  biographer) 
alluded  openly  to  his  wife,  and  was  sub- 
scribed *  Glenarvon.'  He  might  have  retort- 
ed with  telling  effect  against  any  but  a  case- 
hardened  adversary.  His  place  was  taken, 
at  his  suggestion,  by  llenry  Bulwer,  *  who,' 
Mr.  Torrens  states,  *  had  already  shown  that 
he  possessed  capability,  and  ambition  to  win 
distinction  in  a  different  sphere  from  his 
elder  brother.'  His '  elder  brother  was  a 
quiet  country  gentleman :  Edward,  Lord 
Lytton,  was  the  youngesj;  of  the  three. 

Canning's  accession  to  the  Premiership 
was  Lamb's  real  starting-point  as  a  working 
practical  statesman.  On  the  27th  of  April, 
1827,  he  was  returned  for  Newport  by  a 
small  majority.  A  petition  was  threatened, 
but  before  it  could  be  presented  he  was  ap- 
pointed Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  On 
Canning's  proposing  him,  the  King  is  report- 
ed to  have  said,  *  \Villiam  Lamb,  William 
Lamb— put  him  anywhere  you  like.'  In- 
stead of  standing  again  for  Newport,  he  got 
elected  for  Bletchingley,  obligingly  vacated 
for  him  by  Mr.  William  llussell.  He  start- 
ed for  Ireland  early  in  July,  leaving  'Lady 
Caroline  at  Brocket  on  the  plea  of  ill-health, 
but  taking  with  him  his  son,  from  whom 
he  could  not  bear  to  be  separated,* 

The  peculiar  duty  to  which  Canning's 
parting  instructions  pointed  was  one  for 
which  Jjamb  was  admirably  fitted  by  knowl- 
edge of  mankind,  charm  of  manner,  tem- 
per, and  tact.  He  was  to  pave  the  way  for 
Catholic  emancipation  and  an  entire  change 
of  policy  by  gradual  changes  of  men  and 
measures,  bringing  the  friends  of  toleration 
to  the  front,  and  transferring  some  portion 
of  the  power  which  the  exclusionists  had 
held  so  long  as  almost  to  regard  it  as  their 
patrimony.  Mr,  Torrens,  Irish  by  birth 
and  education,  was  an  Irish  official  when 
the  traditions  of  Lamb'S  secretaryship  were 
fresh;  and  although  *  (since  coming  upon 
the  Sheridan  episode)  wo  cannot  help  sus- 
pecting that  the  Irish  atmosphere  has  exer- 
cised its  prescriptive  influence  upon  his 
facts,f  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  sub- 
stantial accuracy  of  the  animated  passages 
in  which  he  describes  the  effect  of  the  new 
Secretary's  arrival  at  the  Castle  : 

*  From  the  outset  he  resolved  to  see  and 
hear  for  himself  everybody  and  everything. 

♦  Hia  son  died  Nov.  27th,  1836.  The  only 
Bigns  of  complete  intelligence  were  displayed 
a  few  hours  before  hia  death. 

f  It  waa  Mr.  Kinglake  who  said  that,  when 
St.  Patrick  expelled  poisonoua  reptile^  from 
Ireland,  he  also  drove  out  facta. 
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The  prescriptive  reserve  which  haunted  the 
Secretary's  office  he  put  aside  with  no  other 
notice  than  a  hearty  laugh.  Peel  had  en- 
circled the  department  with  an  arctic  zone 
of  distrust  which,  save  by  a  few  adventurers, 
was  impenetrable :  Goulbum  was  the  centre 
of  a  mere  fog,  without  light  or  sound  or 
motion.  His  successor  came  to  bring  brighter 
and  more  hopeful  weather.  The  staff  of  the 
department  viewed  his  proceedings  with  sur- 
prise at  first  and  then  with  sorrow.  Some 
hinted  doubts  as  to  whether  he  was  quite 
aware  of  the  sort  of  persons  he  consented  to 
see,  and  inwardly  they  deplored  the  obsti- 
nacy of  his  imprudence  in  seeming  to  talk  to 
them  just  as  he  would  to  old  acquaintances. 
Old  Mr.  Gregory  groaned;  melancholy  Mr. 
Mangin  sighed ;  the  sententious  Attorney- 
General,  Mr.  Joy,  kept  his  mind  to  himself 
except  when  asked  point-blank  for  an  opinion, 
and  then  flavoured  it  with  a  sneer.  The 
versatile  Solicitor-General,  Mr.  Doherty,  who 
had  fought  for  his  kinsman  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter at  Liverpool  elections,  and  hoped  that  he 
would  now  have  his  reward,  was  all  things  to 
all  men ;  and  finding  that  Lamb  loved  a  joke, 
plied  him  with  specimens  innumerable  of 
Celtic  fun.     But  the  Secretary  went  his  own 

way,  and  kept  to  it. 

*  *  ♦  *  4(  if 

*  The  messengers  of  the  office  used  to  say 
long  after  his  time,  "  When  Mr.  Lamb  was 
here  the  only  orders  were,  Show  him  in :"  and 
though  he  could  not  promise  to  grant  one  in 
fifty, of  their  requests,  they  invariably  went 
away  in  better  humour  than  they  came,  and 
muttering  'as  they  passed  the  sentry  at  the 
gate,  **Not  a  bad  kind  of  man  that."  At 
the  end  of  an  early  letter  to  the  Home  Office 
full  of  details  of  business  he  says:  **  I  have  a 
dozen  fellows  talking  to  me  whilst  I  write 
this  letter,  which  will  account  for  its  incohe- 
rence," in  regard  to  official  formalities;  for 
there  was  none  as  to  substance  and  sense.' 

We  have  neither  space  nor  inclination  to 
follow  Mr.  Torrens  through  his  detailed  ac- 
count of  Lamb's  Irish  administration,  which 
is  clever  and  spirited,  and  would  be  valu- 
able for  its  information  if  we  could  implicit- 
ly depend  upon  it.  But  after  coming  on 
such  a  statement  as  that  the  local  taxes  of 
Dublin  amounted  to  250,000/.  per  annum 
(they  were  less  than  half),  we  can  hardly  bo 
expected  to  take  on  trust  much  that  he  has 
obviously  not  paused  to  verify.  We  are  far 
from  suspecting  him  of  wilful  inaccuracy, 
but  his  coloured  allusive  gushing  style  is 
precisely  that  by  which  both  writer  and 
reader  may  be  misled.  Besides,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  matter,  curious  in  itself,  which 
has  little  or  no  bearing  on  the  immediate 
subject  of  the  biography. .  Bulwer,  in  his 
'  Life  of  Lord  Palmerston,'  has  given  an 
undue  preponderance  to  the  foreign  policy 
with  which  he  himself  was  diplomatically 
engaged  :  and  Mr.  Torrens  has  been  simi- 
larly tempted  to  devote  a  disproportioncd 
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space  to  the  conntry  of  his  birth,  not  ex- 
cepting periods  when  Lord  Melbourne  had 
little  or  nothing,  directly  or  personally,  to 
do  with  it. 

Canning's  death  made  no  ostensible 
change  in  Lamb's  position  till  the  Dnke  of 
Wellington's  accession  to  the  Premiership, 
when,  in  reply  to  a  complimentary  letter 
from  the  Duke  requesting  him  to  retain  the 
office  he  had  hitherto  fiTled  with  so  much 
credit,  he  wrote  that  he  must  postpone  his 
decision  till  he  had  conversed  with  his 
Grace  upon  Ihe  whole  of  the  intended  ar- 
rangements. He  finally  left  Ireland  on  the 
23rd  of  Januaiy,  1828,  and  on  his  arrival 
ht  Melbourne  House  found  Lady  Caroline 
dying.  The  tone  of  her  letters  was  habit- 
ually so  desponding  that  he  had  distrusted 
the  accounts  she  had  recently  written  to  him 
of  her  real  state: — 

*  She  lingered  only  a  few  day*  longer,  for 
the  most  part  in  a  state  bordering  on  un- 
consciousness. Her  brother  William,  who 
throughout  her  illness  had  been  unremitting 
in  his  care,  warmly  expressed  his  sense  of  the 
solace 'which  her  husband's  frequent  letters 
had  afforded  her,  and  the  tenderness  of  his 
demeanour  when  he  came.  ^*  William  La^ib 
behaved  throughout  as  I  always  knew ;  he 
would," » 

«  *  ♦  *  ♦  4E 

*  In  spite  of  all  her  waywardness  and  fo^ly, 
Lamb  was  beyond  all  doubt  passiotiately  fond 
of  his  wife.  She  retained  to  the  last  a  stipng 
influence  over  him,  and  years  after  her  death 
he  used  to  speak  of  her  with  tears,  and  ask 
moodily,  '*  Shall  we  meet  in  another  world  '<"' 

t 
He  consented  to  retain  his  office  under 
the  Duke  until  the  forced  resignation  of 
Huskisson,  when  Lord  Palmerston,  Lord 
Dudley,  and  Lamb  met  to  resolve  upon  the 
course  which  it  was  incumbent  on  them  to 
pursue.  Their  conference  is  described  by 
Lord  Palmerston  in  his  Journal : — 

*We  all  left  Huskisson  (then  living  in 
Downing  Street)  together,  and  Dudley  pro- 
posed that  we  should  walk  up  a  little  way, 
our  cabriolets  following.  He  was  in  the  mid- 
dle and  said,  *'  Now  we  are  by  ourselves  in 
the  street,  and  nobody  but  the  sentry  to  hear 
us,  let  me  know,  right  and  left,  what  is 
meant  to  be  done — ^  in '  or  *  out.' ''  I  said 
*'  out,"  and  Lamb  echoed  *»  out."  **  Well," 
said  Dudley,  **I  am  under  some  embarrass- 
ment as  to  what  I  shall  do."  ...  He  said 
that  the  Colonial  Office  would  be  filled  by  a 
moderate  Tory,  a  man  of  promise,  a  member 
of  a  Tory  family.  Lamb  then  said  that  for 
his  part  he  did  not  happen  to  know  any 
young  member  of  a  Tory  family  who  was  a 
man  of  promise,  but  by  Dudley's  own  show- 
ing the  character  and  complexion  of  the  Gov- 
ernment were  to  be  altered,  first  by  with- 
drawing Huskisson  and  then  by  putting  in 


his  place  a  decided  Tory.    That  this  would 
decide  him  at  all  events.  .  .  . , 

'  Dudley  said  that  there  was  something  in 
attaching  oneself  to  so  great  a  man  as  the 
Duke.  **  For  my  part,"  said  Lamb,  **I  do 
not  happen  to  think  the  Duke  so  very  great 
a  man;  out  that's  a  matter  of  opinion."  I 
left  them,  and  on  my  return  home  wrote  to 
the  Duke  a  letter  of  resignation,  which  was 
to  be  sent  to  him  early  the  next  morning.'  * 

Bulwer  (Lord  Dalling)  adds  in  a  note, 
that  George  IV.  was  very  anxious  that 
Lamb  should  remain  : — 

*  At  least  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  requested 
that  I  would  go  to  him  and  mention,  as  the 
Bang's  particular  desire,  that  he  would  not 
quit  the  Government.  I  gave  the  message, 
and  carried  back  a  civil  answer,  but  one  that 
left  no  doubt  of  Mr.  Lamb's  determination.'  f 

Mr.  Torrens  states  that,  after  Lamb's  re- 
signation, Jordan  called  on  him  and  persuad- 
ed him  to  resume  his  contributions  to  the 
*  Literary  Gazette  ' : — 

*  They  had  previously  been  casual,  but  ngw 
became  more  frequent,  being  chiefly  criti- 
cisms on  theological  or  ethical  works.  Some 
of  his  reviews  were  of  plagiaristic  or  platitu- 
dinarian volumes  of  sermons,  and  are  spiced 
with  keen,  though  not  irreverent  humour.' 

As  these  must  have  been  short,  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  wo  have  not  been  treated 
to  a  specimen  or  two.  They  would  havo 
been  more  to  the  point  than  the  frequent 
and  discursive  views  of  general  politics,  ablp 
as  these  arc,  which  occupy  so  large  apportion 
of  the  book. 

Peniston,  the  first  Lord  Melbourne,  died 
on  the  22nd  of  July,  1828,  and  the  acces- 
sion of  William  to  the  title  and  estates 
gives  occasion  to  the  biographer  for  philoso- 
phising in  his  peculiar  way  on  the  position 
and  prospects  of  the  new  peer.  He  writes 
as  usual  with  spirit  and  vivacity,  but  he  has 
the  Macaulay  fondness  for  effect,  and  he 
thinks  nothing  of*  rounding  a  sentence  at 
the  expense  of  a  dute  or  a  fact  Twenty- 
five  years  sounds  better  than  nineteen,  so 
he  b^ns : — 

*  For  five-and-twenty  years  Lamb  had  been 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  favour- 
ite there,  seldom  refused  a  hearing,  the  inti- 
mate of  its  greatest  men,  and  for  a  season  the 
occupant  of  a  difficult  post ;  yet  he  had  not 
made  a  speech  worth  remembering,  and  the 
Cabinet — the  crown  of  parliamentary  striv- 
ings— had  never  been  conceded  him.' 

He  had  made  many  speeches  which  the 
biographer  has  thought  worth  quoting,  and 


♦  '  Journal/  April  24. 1838,  quoted  by  Bulwer 
in  his  '  Life  of  Lord  Palmerston.' 
t  '  Life  of  Lord  Palmerston/  vol.  i.  p.  272. 
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he  had  established  a  reputation  which  was 
to  place  him  at  the  head  of  the  Cabinet  in 
due  course. 

*  Half  a  century  spent  and  gone,  and  how 
little  to  show  for  it  I  He  would  have  given 
a  great  deal  to  have  had  a  fervid,  even  a 
fantastic  faith  in  anything  worth  working  for. 
He  had  been  bom  a  Whig,  bred  a  courtier, 
drawn  by  conviction  into  Canningism,  and 
persuaded  to  retain  office  under  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  But  Whiggery  was  said  to  be 
worn  out.  There  was  no  longer  a  Court 
genial,  generous,  or  gay ;  Canning  was  dead, 
and  the  great  soldier's  administration  seemed 
tottering  to  its  fall.  Utilitarian  levelling 
like  that  of  Bentham  he  regarded  as  non- 
sense. State  parsimony  like  Joseph  Hume's 
he  thought  a  pettifogging  blunder.  Radical- 
ism after  the  manner  of  Hunt  and  Cobbett 
he  called  mere  ragamuffinism.  He  envied 
Stanley,  as  he  said^  the  equal  pleasure  he 
took  in  fighting  a  main  of  cocks  and  defend- 
ing the  abuses  of  the  Established  Church. 
He  coveted  Palmerston^s  light-beartedness  and 
india-rubber  temperament,  and  Lansdowne's 
delight  in  the  arts  and  in  the  duties  of  hospi- 
tality. Althorp's  devotion  to  his  wethers  and 
shorthorns,  and  Holland's  happiness  in  his 
^eat  dinners  and  amusement  at  my  lady's 
whimsicality,  were  alike  to  him  marvels  of 
contentedness.  He  was  inactive,  yet  he  was 
not  at  ease.' 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  erroneous 
estimate  of  a  character.  It  would  make 
out  an  earnest;  high-minded  man,  with  a 
noble  career  before  him  and  intuitively  con- 
scious of  it — so  much  so  that  his  future  was 
divined  from  his  bcarinff — to  be  like  the 
hero  in  *  L'Homme  Blase,'  better  known  to 
the  English  public  as  '  Used  Up.'  No  man 
had  so  many  objects  of  interest  at  all  times ; 
and  the  notion  of  his  envying  the  lighter 
qualities  or  amusements  of  bis  distinguished 
contemporaries  is  preposterous.  Would 
any  one  who  really  knew  Lord  Holland 
envy  bis  *  happiness  in  his  (/reat  dinners  and 
amusement  at  my  lady's  whimsicality '  ? 
How  did  Mr.  Torrens  become  acquainted 
with  all  these  peculiar  reflections  and  envies 
of  Lord  Melbourne  fifty  years  since  ? 
•  A  few  pages  on,  he  quotes  with  approba- 
tion an  extract  from  Haydon's  diary  for 
November,  1833  : — 

*The  scene  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  dinner 
was  exquisite;  the  mischievous  air  of  over- 
politeness  with  which  Lord  Brougham  handed 
in  the  Lady  Mayoress ;  the  arch  looks  of  Lord 
Melbourne;  the  supercilious  sneer  of  Lord 
Stanley  at  a  City  afiEair,  as  he  calls  it.  In 
the  ball-room  I  said  to  Lord  Stanley,  Lord 
Melbourne  enjoys  it.  There  is  nothing  Lord 
Melbourne  does  not  enjoy,  said  he.  Can 
there  be  a  finer  epitaph  on  a  man  ?  It  is  true 
of  Lord  Melbourne,  who  is  all  amiability, 
good-humour,  and  simplicity  of  mind.' 


But  Lord  Melbourne,  it  seems,  had  not 
given  up  hope : — 

*  He  would  try  again,  try  on ;  but  how  ? 
While  he  pondered,  an  unexpected  shadow 
fell  upon  his  path  that  looked  like  the  reali- 
sation of  hope  long  deferred.  It  proved 
illusory,  and  vanished  into  nothing,  as  out 
of  nothing  it  almost  seemed  to  come:  hut  it 
changed  the  iohole  condition  of  the  man,  and 
served  undoubtedly  to  hasten  his  advance- 
ment to  the  first  rank  in  his  party.' 

What  was  this  unexpected  shadow  which, 
although  it  proved  illusory,  changed  the 
whole  condition  of  the  man  ?  • 

*  Late  in  August  Mr.  Greville  mentions  a 
party  at  Stoke,  during  which  he  asked  the 
new  Viscount  if  the  rumour  was  true  that  he 
had  been  offered  the  Admiralty.  "  He  said 
he  had  never  heard  of  it."  Yet  the  rumour 
had  its  significance.* 

The  significance  was  that  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  (soon  to  be  William  IV.)  had  jhst 
relinquished  the  post  of  Lord  High  Admi- 
ral, and  it  was  of  importance  that  he  should 
be  adequately  replaced  by  a  Board  with  a 
President  who  could  command  confidence. 

*That  the  ex-Secretary  for  Ireland,  who- 
had  never  been  in  the  Cabinet,  should  hear 
himself  talked  of  as  a  probable  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  in  a  circle  closely  associated 
with  the  Court,  could  not  but  sound  like  an 
augury  of  things  to  come.' 

The  reasons  which  induced  Lord  Mel- 
bourne to  resign  office  under  the  Duke  were 
still  in  full  force.  They  had  been  confirmed 
rather  than  shaken.  To  suppose  that  he 
could  be  tempted  by  a  higher  office  to 
abandon  his  principles  and  his  Canningite 
friends,  would  have  been  more'  likely  to  bo 
resented  as  an  affront.  He  had  never  even* 
heard  of  the  rumour,  but  the  bare  mention* 
of  it  by  Gteville  changed  the  whole  condi- 
tion of  the  man,  and  was  hailed  as  an  au- 
gury of  things  to  come  ! 

We  pass  on  to  the  formation  of  the  Re- 
form Cabinet.  *  Why  did  he  '  (Lord  Grey) 
*  regard  Melbourne  as  most  fit  ?  Mr.  Tor- 
rens's  answer  to  this  query  recalls  the  cele- 
brated passage  in  Madame  de  Sevign6  :  *  Je 
vous  le  donne  en  dix  :  Je  vous  le  donne  en: 
cent,'  &c.  After  ringing  the  changes  on 
various  items  of  unfitness,  and  suggesting- 
that  Lord  Melbourne  (who,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  had  just  been  exalted  to- 
the  seventh  heaven  by  being  talked  of  for* 
the  Admiralty)  would  probably  have  been- 
satisfied  with  the  Duchy  or  the  Privy  Seal, . 
the  explanation  is  that  his  fitness  for  the 
place  seemed  from  the  first  to  have  struck: 
Lord  Holland. 

*  His  clear  blue  eye  rested  fixedly  on  Mqlg 
bourne,    and   if  any   doubt  had  previously 
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cxisted^in  the  mind  of  tlie  Premier  it  would 
Imve  been  dispelled  by  his  advice,  and  the 
recollection  that  np  one  would  be  more  ac- 
ceptable personally  to  the  Ki  ng.  What,  then, 
were  those  distinctive  qualities  which  recom- 
mended their  possessor  so  irresistibly  ?  Wil- 
iam  IV.  liked  aim  because,  as  he  used  to  say, 
*'  he  was  a  great  gentleman ; "  by  which  he 
meant  that  under  all  circumstances  he  felt 
that  he  could  appeal  not  only  to  his  sense  of 
honour,  but  to  his  generosity  and  genuine 
loyalty  to  the  State. 

Lord  Melbourne  was  a  gentleman  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  term,  but  be  was  not 
what  is  commonly  called  a  great  gentleman  ; 
he  had  not  the  air  or  manner  of  a  grand 
seigneur,  William  IV.  never  liked  him, 
and  the  words  placed  in  the  Sailor-King's 
luonth  are  wholly  unlike  what  he  '  used  to 
saj.'    , 

What  has  been  treated  as  an  important 
(and  turned  out  in  one  instance  an  unlucky 
appendage)  to  the  new  Secretary  for  the 
Ilome  Department,  was  his  private  secre- 
tary, *Tom  Young,'  who  was  misunder- 
stood by  Mr,  Charles  Grevillc  and  is  misde- 
soribed  by  Mr.  Torrens  : — 

*  Young  had  been  recommended  to  the 
Home  Secretary  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
as  a  shrewd,  handy  sort  of  man,  whom  he  had 
found  as  purser  of  his  yacht  more  serviceable 
than  men  of  better  breeding.  To  his  sur- 
prise, and  that  of  others,  Melbourne  named 
him  private  secretary,  and,  as  he  said,  made 
use  of  him  as  a  weather-gauge  when  nicer 
instruments  were  off  their  balance.  Had  he 
checked  the  habitual  bluntness  of  the  man, 
or  winced  at  his  innate  vulgarity,  he  would 
have  been  no  longer  useful.  **  Through 
him,'"  he  would  say,  *^  I  am  able  to  look  down 
below ;  which  for  me  is  more  important  than 
all  I  can  learn  from  all  the  fine  gentleman 
clerks  about  me."  By  long  sufferance  Tom 
Young  grew  too  familiar,  not  only  with  his 

.  chief,  but  with  persons  who  could  brook  it 
less  good-humouredly.     But  he  was  devoted, 

.  indefatigable,  had  a  keen  discernment  of  the 
foibles  and  oddities  of  his  master;  and,  save 

"  on  one  occasion,  served  him  sagaciously  and 
well.' 

Young  had  been  a  purser  in  the  Royal 
Navy,  from  which  he  retired  with  an  inde- 
pendence, travelled,  and  gained  a  footing  on 
the  outskirts  of  society.  On  the  occasion 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  special  em- 
bassy to  Russia,  the  functionary  (Mr.  Jones, 

-  of  the  Victualling  Office)  charged  with  the 
outfit  was  looking  about  for  some  one  to 
undertake  the  general  management  of  the 
commissariat  arrangements  during  the  voy-^ 

.  age  out  and  home,  when  Young  was  sug- 
gested to  him  and  engaged.  The  Duke 
was  pleased  with  him,  invited  him  to  Devon- 
shire House,  and  recommended  him  to  Lord 
Melbourne.     Although  neither  refined  nor 


cultivated,  he  was  not  vulgar,  obtrusive,  nor 
blunt.  He  had  temper,  tact,  and  fair  aver- 
age manners.  He  was  a  really  good-na- 
tured fellow,  always  anxious  to  oblige,  and 
eminently  what  the  French  call  serviable. 
He  had  a  numerous  acquaintance,  especially 
among  active  stirring  people  just  below  the 
upper  stratum  of  society.  Thus  be  was 
hail  fellow  well  met  with  the  wire-pullers  of 
the  Reform  agitation,  with  Place,  Atwood, 
and  Joseph  Parkes ;  as  well  with  Barnes  of 
the  '  Times,'  Black  of  the  *  Morning  Chron- 
icle,' and  Fonblanque  of  the  *  Examiner.' 
The  state  of  affairs  was  critical,  and  a  man 
of  this  kind  was  invaluable  at  the  Home 
Office.  No  doubt  Lord  Melbourne  learnt 
from  him  what  he  could  not  have  learned 
from  *  fine  gentleman  clerks ; '  but  he  had 
nothing  in  common  with  the  *  Graoculus 
esariens  '  of  Juvenal  or  the  *  starving  French- 
man '  of  Johnson  ;  and  we  are  quite  sure 
that  Lord  Melbourne  never  sneered  or 
winced  at  him,  never  talked  of  looking 
down  below  *  through  him,'  and  never  ad- 
mitted him  to  anything  approximating  to 
intimacy  or  companionship  so  as  to  encour- 
age undue  familiarity.  The  words  which 
Mi.  Charles  Greville  puts  into  his  month, 
and  which  Mr.  Torrens  tacitlv  adopts,  are 
completely  out  of  keeping  with  the  charac- 
ter. 

The  only  new  fact  supplied  by  the  bio- 
grapher— and  we  presume  on  authority — 
touching  Lorfl  Melbourne's  participation  in 
the  Reform  Bill,  is  his  saying  '  I  am  for  a 
low  figure.  Unless  we  have  a  large  basis  to 
work  upon  we  shall  do  nothing.'  In  the 
debate  on  the  second  reading  he  made  no 
att.empt  to  justify  his  inc6nsistency  :  he 
frankly  and  fully  admitted  that  he  had  been 
opposed  to  parliamentary  reform,  that  he 
had  even  objected  to  giving  the  franchise 
to  Manchester  and  Birmingham ;  but  ho 
contended  that  the  declared  will  of  the 
country  left  the  Legislature  no  alternative. 

His  brother  George,  Under-Secretary  at 
the  Home  Office,  was  as  much  given  to  the 
use  of  profane  expletives  as  himself.  The 
late  Lord  Ossington  used  to  relate  that,  en» 
countering  Lord  Melbourne  when  about  to 
mount  his  horse  at  the  door  of  the  oflSce, 
he  called  his  attention  to  some  required 
modifications  in  the  new  Poor  Law  Bill. 
Lord  Melbourne  referred  him  to  George. 
*  I  have  been  with  him,'  was  the  reply,  *  but 
he  d— d  me,  and  d — d  the  Bill,  and  d — d 
the  paupers.'  *  Well,  d — n  it,  what  more 
could  he  do  ? '  was  the  rejoinder.  Half  the 
point  of  this  story  is  lost  in  Mr.  Torrens's 
version,  which  makes  the  Under-Secretary 
d — n  the  clauses  of  an  Education  Bill  in- 
stead of  the  paupers.  ^ 
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All  topics  of  a  private  nalare  are  treated 
with  proper  feeling  and  good  taste  by  the 
biographer — we  wish  we  could  add,  with 
accuracy.  After  tracing  the  origin  of  Lord 
Melbourne's  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Norton 
— a  delicate  topic  which  subsequently  be- 
came too  important  to  b«  suppressed — he 
says  that  to  celebrate  her  younger  brother's 
birthday  she  asked  to  dinner,  along  with 
two  of  her  husband's  colleagues  in  the  ma- 
gistracy and  some  members  of  her  family. 
Lord  Melbourne  and  the  author  of  *  Vivian 
Grey,'  *  in  whom  she  had  recently  discov- 
ered the  son  of  her  father's  intimate  friend.' 
A  man  more  unlikely  to  be  intimate  friend 
of  Tom  Sheridan  than  Disraeli  the  elder, 
we  can  hardly  imagine,  but  let  that  pass. 

'  Young  Disraeli  was  not  long  returned  from 
his  travels  in  the  East,  with  traits  of  which 
he  had  interested  her  on  the  occasion  of  their 
tirst  acquaintance.  He  had  just  then  been 
defeated  in  an  attempt  to  get  into  Parliament 
for  the  borough  of  Wycombe,  where  he  attri- 
hated  hie  failure  to  want  of  support  by  the 
Whigs,  Mrs.  Norton  presented  him  after 
dinner  to  the  Home  Secretary,  who  had  the 
power,  she  said,  of  retrieving  the  disappoint- 
ment if  be  chose ;  and  whose  frank  and  open 
manner  led  to  a  long  conversation,  in  which 
Mr.  Disraeli  mentioned  the  circumstances  of 
his  late  discomfiture,  dwelling  on  each  particu- 
lar with  the  emphasis  which  every  young  man 
of  ambition  since  Parliament  was  invented  is 
sure  to  lay  upon  the  broken  promises  and  scan  da- 
lous  behaviour  of  his  victorious  foes.  The 
minister  was  attracted  more  and  more  as  he 
listened  to  the  uncommonplace  (just  described 
as  commonplace)  language  and  spirit  of  the 
youthful  politician,  and  thought  to  himself 
he  would  be  well  worth  serving.  Abruptly, 
but  with  a  certain  tone  of  kindness  which 
took  away  any  air  of  assumption,  he  said, 
**  Well  now,  tell  me, — ^what  do  you  want  to 
be?"  The  quiet  gravity  of  the  reply  fairly 
took  him  aback — *'I  want  to  be  Prime  Min- 
ister." Melbourne  gave  a  long  sigh,  and 
then  said  very  seriously : 

*  **  No  chance  of  that  in  our  time.  It  is  all 
arranged  and  settled.  Nobody  but  Lord 
Grey  could  perhaps  have  carried  the  Reform 
Bill;  but  he  is  an  old  man,  and  when  he  gives 
up,  he  will  certainly  be  succeeded  by  one 
who  has  every  requisite  for  the  position,  in 
the  prime  of  life  and  fame,  of  old  olood,  high 
rank,  great  fortune,  and  greater  ability. 
Once  in  power,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
him  holding  office  as  long  as  Sir  Robert  Wal- 

fole.  Nobody  can  compete  with  Stanley, 
heard  him  the  other  night  in  the  Commons, 
when  the  party  were  all  divided  and  break- 
ing away  from  their  ranks,  recall  them  by  the 
mere  force  of  superior  will  and  eloquence  :  Tie 
rose  like  a  young  eagle  above  them  all,  and  kept 
hovering  over  their  heads  till  they  were  reduced 
to  abject  submission.  There  is  nothing  like 
him.  If  you  are  going  into  politics  and  mean 
to  stick  to  it,  I  dare  say  you  will   do  very 


well,  for  you  have  ability  and  enterprise ;  and 
if  you  are  careful  how  you  steer,  np  doubt 
you  will  get  into  some  port  at  last.  But 
you  must  put  all  these  foolish  notions  out  of 
your  head ;  they  won't  do  at  all,  Stanley 
will  be  the  next  Prime  Minister  you  will 
see. 

The  internal  improbability,  not  to  say  ab- 
surdity, of  all  this  must  be  obvious  to  any 
one  who  has  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the 
two  principal  actors  in  the  scene.  It  places 
both  of  them  in  a  ridiculous  light :  the 
youthful  aspirant  not  yet  in  parliament 
gravely  replying,  *  I  want  to  be  Prime  Min- 
ister ; '  and  the  Home  Secretary  as  gravely 
explaining  to  him  that  the  place  was  be- 
spoken and  that  he  had  better  think  of  some- 
thing else.  Can  any  one  believe  that  Lord 
Melbourne  spoke  of  Stanley  in  such  terms  ? 
Who  reported  the  dialogue  to  Mr.  Torrens  ? 
To  cap  the  improbability,  Mr.  Disraeli  had 
stood  as  a  Tory-Radical  against  the  Whig 
candidate.  Colonel  Grey,  at  Wycombe,  and 
was,  as  he  always  has  been,  the  declared 
enemy  of  the  Whigs.  What  really  took 
place  will  be  best  prefaced  by  an  anecdote 
in  an  Essay  published  in  1858,  to  which 
Mrs.  Norton  contributed  and  which  she 
carefully  revised. 

^Many  years  since,  a  right  honourable 
gentleman,  who  now  holds  a  conspicuous 
position  before  the  world,  had  recently  re- 
turned from  the  East,  when  he  was  asked  to 
dinner  to  meet  Lord  Melbourne,  who  good- 
naturedly  turned  the  conversation  on  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  countries  recently 
visited  by  this  gentleman.  *'Your  Lord- 
ship," he  remarked,  "  he  appears  to  have  de- 
rived all  your  notions  of  Oriental  matters 
from  the  *  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments.*  " 
'*And  a  devilish  good  place  to  set  them 
from,"  rejoined  Lord  Melbourne,  rubbing  his 
hand  and  laughing."*' 

As  the  conversation  proceeded,  the  gen- 
tleman, in  a  semi-serious  tone,  or  in  the 
proud  consciousness  of  latent  power  which 
he  afterwards  expressed  on  a  memorable  oc- 
casion in  the  House  of  Commons,  said  that 
what  he  looked  forward  to  was  the  Premier- 
ship. *  And  I  wish  you  may  get  it,'  quietly 
observed  Lord  Melbourne.  This  is  the  sole 
foundation  of  the  dialogue  which  Mr.  Tor- 
rens reports  in  such  detail. 

His  account  of  the  action  '  Norton 
against  Lord  Melbourne '  is  correct  in  the 
main,  and  we  may  as  well  dispose  of  it  at 
once.  The  trial  took  place  on  the  22nd  of 
June,  1836. 

*  The  witnesses  were  chiefly  discarded  ser- 
vants, nearly  all  of  damaged  character,!  who 
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had  been,  for  a  considerable  time  before 
kept  ouj;  of  the  way  at  the  country  seat  of 
Lord  Qrantley,  and  none  of  whom  professed 
to  be  able  to  swear  to  any  circumstances  with- 
in the  three  preceding  years.  At  the  close  of 
the  plaintifTs  cage,  late  in  the  day,  the  At- 
torney-General asked  for  an  adjournment; 
but  on  an  intimation  from  the  jury,  in  which 
ths  judge  also  concurred,  he  waived  the  sug- 
gestion, and  without  calling  witnesses  pro- 
ceeded to  analyse  the  evidence  that  had  been 
adduced.  He  branded  the  whole  story  as  a 
tissue  of  fabrications  which  it  was  impossible 
men  of  discernment  and  impartiality  could 
believe ;  and  though  his  client  was  inadmis- 
sible as  a  witness,  ne  was  authorised  to  state 
upon  the  honour  of  a  peer  that  the  charge 
was  entirely  false.  The  judge  left  the  issue 
fairly  to  the  jury,  who,  without  leaving  the 
box,  returned  a  verdict  of  acquittal.  A  loud 
cheer  broke  forth  at  the  announcement,  which 
was  echoed  by  the  crowd  waiting  without 
the  court.  At  an  audience  next  day  William 
IV.  cordially  congratulated  the  mmister  on 
having  baffled  the  machinations  which,  he  did 
not  doubt,  had  had  their  origin  in  sinister 
aims  fomented  by  the  meaner  animosities  of 
party.* 

Still  the  evidence,  such  as  it  was,  re- 
mained uncontradicted,  and  left  on  many 
minds  an  unfavourable  impression,  which 
would  have  been  obviated  by  full  knowl- 
edge. It  was  therefore  most  unlucky  that 
the  trial  was  not  adjourned,  and  that  wit- 
nesses were  not  called  for  the  defence  ;  for 
on  collating  dates,  it  appeared  that,  during 
the  entire  period  (two  months)  of  the  year 
specified  by  the  servants,  Mrs.  Norton  was 
suffering  from  a  dangerous  confinement  and 
saw  no  one  but  her  medical  attendants  and 
her  family. 

According  to  the  received  code  of  hon- 
our, when  a  lady's  reputation  is  concerned, 
a  gentleman  is  bound  to  act  like  the  loyal 
servant  who  (in  1716),  when  twitted  with 
having  sworn  falsely  to  save  Stirling  of 
Keir's  life,  said  he  would  rather  trust  his 
soul  with  God  than  his  master's  life  with 
the  Whigs.  Lord  Melbourne's  solemn  de- 
nial might  not  go  for  much,  if  he  had  not 
twice  volunteered  to  reiterate  it.  Wilde 
(afterwards  Lord  Truro)  was  known  to  dis- 
like undertaking  a  bad  case,  either  from 
love  of  justice  or  haply  because  he  disliked 
being  beaten.     When  therefore  he  refused 

'  Not  knowing  what  to  say,  she  followed  her 
instinct  as  chamber-maid  and  lied.'  This  in- 
stinct was  strongly  manifested  by  two  of  the 
female  witnesses,  who  swore  that  Mrs.  Norton 
was  in  th«  habit  of  rougeing ;  that  she  always 
put  on  rouge  when  Lo^  Alelbourne  was  ex- 

SBCted,  and  renewed  it  after  he  had  gone  away, 
ne  of  the  jury,  who  was  acquainted  with  Mrs. 
Norton,  told  the  writer  that  he  needed  nothing 
more  to  convince  him  that  they  were  lying, 
lying  spitefully  and  in  concert. 


a  brief  for  the  defence — really  because  ho 
had  refused  a  retainer  on  the  other  side  and 
intended  not  to  act  at  all-^Lord  Melbourne, 
misunderstanding  the  motive,  sent  a  nies. 
sage  pledging  his  honour  that  justice  and 
right  were  on  his  side. 

Some  years  afterwards,  when  the  Custody 
of  Infants  Act  had  been  passed,  Mrs.  Nor- 
ton resolved  on  applying  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery  for  her  children,  and  it  was  un- 
derstood that  the  application  would  be  re- 
sisted on  the  grounds  of  moral  unfitness. 
At  all  events,  it  was  necessary  to  come  pre- 
pared with  affidavits  negativing  the  imputa- 
tion of  infidelity ;  and  one  day  a  friend  of 
hers  engaged  in  getting  up  the  case,  re- 
ceived a  message  from  Lord  Melbourne, 
with  whom  he  was  personally  acquainted, 
requesting  him  to  call  the  next  morning 
early.  Calling  between  ten  and  eleven,  ho 
found  Lord  Melbourne  in  bis  dressing 
gown  and  slippers  in  the  act  of  shaving. 
*  So,'  was  the  abrupt  address,  *  you  are  go- 
ing to  revive  thot  business.  It's  confound- 
edly disagreeable.'  *  You  know,  my  Lord, 
that  Mrs.  Norton  can't  live  without  her  chil- 
dren.' *  Well,  well,  if  it  must  be  done,  it 
must  be  done  effectively.  You  must  have 
an  affidavit  from  me.  The  story  about  me 
was  all  a  d — d  lie,  as  you  know.  Put  that 
into  proper  form,  and  I'll  swear  it.' 

Tho  circumstances  under  which  Lord 
Melbourne  became  Premier  in  July  1834, 
and  was  summarily  ejected  in  the  following 
November,  although  already  made  tiresome 
by  repetition,  could  not  well  be  omitted  or 
glossed  over  in  this  biography  ;  but  we  arc 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  know  why  twenty  pages 
are  filled  with  the  contest  for  the  Speaker-  • 
ship  in  1835 — unless  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  that  Mr.  Spring-Rice  (afterwards 
Lord  Monteagle)  was  aggrieved  by  being  set 
aside  and  was  a  much  more  important  per- 
son than  (after  he  had  held  high  office)  he 
was  commonly  considered  by  his  contem- 
poraries. But  it  is  one  of  Mr.  Torrens's 
weaknesses — ^an  amiable  one — to  go  out  of 
his  way  to  do  justice,  or  more  than  justice, 
to  his  personal  friends ;  and  a  letter  from 
Lord  Macaulay  (from  India,  August  11, 
1 834)  to  Mr.  Spring-Rice  is  introduced  ap- 
parently for  the  sole  purpose  of  elevating 
that  gentleman  : — 

^  What  shall  I  find  you  when  I  come  back  ? 
Whatever  you  choose,  that  is  my  firm  opinion. 
The  game  is  in  your  own  hands,  and  if  you 
are  not  Prime  Minister,  or  very  near  it,  when 
I  return — which  will  be,  I  hope,  before  the 
end  of  1839 — I  shall  say  that  you  have  played 
the  game  ilL 

*        *         *         ♦         *(     *         *lp 
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and  his  manners  unpopular.  Lord  Althoip's 
talents  arc  not  eminent ;  and  either  of  them 
may  any  day  be  translated  to  the  House''  of 
Lords.  I  see  no  man  among  the  Whi^s^so 
well  qualified  as  yourself,  by  talents  for  Dusi- 
ness  and  talents  for  debate  combined,  to  lead 
the  House  of  CJommons— or,  in  other  words, 
to  rule  the  empire.  Stick  to  the  Centre 
Oauehe.  Gain  their  confidence,  and  you  may 
do  what  you  please.  This  is  the  game  that  I 
would  hate  tried^  if  I  had  remained  in  JSng- 
land.  It  is  a  game  which  you  can  play,  and 
which  nobody  now  in  the  House  of  Commons 
can  play  but  yourself.' 

We  cannot  say  that  this  letter  lessens  our 
distrust  of  Lord  Macaulay's  judgment  or 
brings  us  over  to  his  estimate  of  his  friend, 
who  was  a  clever,  bustling,  thoroughgoing 
politician,  and  an  amiable  man,  but  no)^  the 
metal  of  which  Prime  Ministers  are  made. 

The  chief  diflSculties  which  Lord  Mel- 
bourne had  to  encounter  on  his  resumption 
of  the  Premiership  in  April,  1835,  were  oc- 
casioned by  Lord  Brougham,  who  laid 
claim  to  the  Lord  Chancellorship,  and 
O'Connell,  who  had  been  led  to  expect  the 
Irish  Attorney-Generalship.  O'Connell  bore 
his  disappointment  like  a  man  of  sense,  and 
supported  the  Gpvernment  as  before. 
Brougham,  after  a  short  interval  of  sup- 
pressed irritation,  broke  out  in  a  succession 
of  intemperate  sarcasms  and  diatribes 
against  them.  It  was  in  reply  to  a  brilliant 
display  of  this  kind  that  Lord  Melbourne 
rose  and  said : 

*  My  Lords,  your  Lordehips  have  heard  the 
powerful  speech  of  the  noble  and  learned 
lord,  one  of  the  most  powerful  ever  delivered 
in  this  House,  and  I  leave  your  Lordships  to 
consider  what  must  be  the  nature  and  strength 
of  the  objections  which  prevent  any  govern- 
ment from  availing  themselves  of  the  services 
of  such  a  man.' 

This  is  one  of  the  most  crushing  replies 
in  the  annals  of  debate,  turning  the  adver- 
sary's own  admitted  powers  against  him, 
leaving  him  in  the  position  of  the  struck 
eagle  who — 

'  View'd  his  own  feather  on  the  fatal  dart, 
And  wing'd  the  shaft  that  quivered  in  his 
heart.' 

A  graphic  description  of  Lord  Melbourne 
in  the  House  of  Lords  is  given  by  Hay- 
don : — 

*In  the  Irish  Church  debate  the  Duke 
spoke  well,  without  hesitation,  enforcing 
what  he  said  with  a  bend  of  his  head,  strik- 
ing his  hand  forcibly  and  as  if  convinced  on 
the  papers.  He  finished,  and  to  my  utter 
astonishment,  up  starts  Melbourne  like  an 
artillery  rocket.  He  began  in  a  fury.  His 
language  flowed  out  like  fire ;  he  made  such 
palpable  hits  that  he  floored  the  Duke  as  if 
he  had  shot  him.    But  the  moment  the  stim- 


ulus was  over,  his  habitual  apathy  got  a  head ; 
he  stammered,  hummed  and  hawed.  It  was 
the  most  pictorial  exhibition  of  the  night. 
He  waved  his  white  hand  with  the  natural 
grace  of  Talma,  expanded  his  broad  chest, 
looked  right  at  his  adversary  like  n  handsome 
lion  and  grappled  him  with  the  grace  of 
Paris.' 

On  one  occasion,  exasperated  by  an  un- 
expected move  in  party  tactics  by  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  he  was  provoked  into  saying : 
*The  noble  Duke  (of  Wellington)  would 
not  have  taken  such  a  course,  but  Ae  is  a 
gentleman.'  Lord  Lyndhurst  sprang  to  his 
feet :  *  Does  the  noble  Viscount  mean  to 
say  that  I  am  not  a  gentleman!'  The 
offensive  expression  was  instantly  and  hand, 
somely  withdrawn. 

The  years  of  Lord  Melbourne's  life  to 
which  he  always  looked  back  with  unmiti^ 
gated  satisfaction,  to  which  the  biographer 
might  point  as  the  brightest  illustration  of 
his  career,  are  those  which  intervened  be- 
tween the  accession  and  the  marriage  of  the 
Queen.  If,  as  is  universally  agreed,  no  mon- 
arch, male  or  female,  ever  oetter  under- 
stood or  more  conscientiously  fulfilled  the 
highest  duties  of  a  constitutional  Sovereign, 
all  honour  to  the  sagacious  high-minded 
counsellor  who  watched  over  her  with  pa- 
rental care  whilst  those  duties  were  new, 
and  devoted  his  best  energies  to  guide  and 
confirm  the  inborn  rectitude  of  purpose  and 
elevation  of  character,  by  whica  the  pros- 
perity of  a  great  Empire  and  the  well-being 
of  millions  have  been  nobly  upheld.  It 
would  be  difi&cult  to  name  a  more  impres- 
sive scene  than  that  of  the  elderly  states- 
man reading  to  the  young  and  inexperi- 
enced Sovereign  the  verses  in  which  Solo- 
mon, asked  by  God  in  a  dream  what  he 
wished  to  be  given  him,  replies : — 

*  7  And  now,  O  Lord,  my  God,  thou  hast 
made  thy  servant  king  instead  of  David  my 
father:  and  I  am  but  a  little  child:  I  know 
not  how  to  go  out  or  come  in. 

*  8  And  thy  servant  is  in  the  midst  of  thy 
people  which  thou  hast  chosen,  a  great 
people,  that  cannot  be  numbered  nor  counted 
for  multitude. 

^9  Give  therefore  thy  servant  an  under- 
standing heart  to  judge  thy  people,  that  I 
may  discern  between  good  and  bad :  for  who 
is  able  to  judge  this  thy  so  great  a  people  V  *  * 

On  its  being  invidiously  remarked  to  the 
Duke  of  WeUington  that  Ijord  Melbourne 
w.as  a  great  deal  at  the  Palace,  the  Duke 
sharply  replied  :  *  I  wish  he  was  always 
there.'  On  August  24,  1841,  the  Duke 
gave  his  public  testimony  to  this  efEect  in 
the  House  of  Lords : 
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*  **I  am  willing  to  admit  that  the  noble 
Viscount  has  rendered  the  greatest  possible 
service  to  Her  Majesty.  I  happen  to  know 
that  it  is  Her  Majesty's  opinion  that  the 
noble  Viscount  has  rendered  Her  Majesty  the 
greatest  possible  service,  making  her  ac- 
quainted with  the  mode  and  policy  of  the 
Government  of  this  country,  initiating  her 
into  the  laws  and  spirit  of  the  constitution, 
independently  of  tlie  performance  of  his 
duty  as  the  servant  of  Her  Majesty^s  crown ; 
teaching  her,  in  short,  to  preside  over  tlie 
destinies  of  this  great  country."  * 

In  his  later  years  Lord  Melbourne  had 
doubts  whether  he  had  given  the  proper 
advice  to  her  Majesty  on  the  occasion  of 
what  was  called  the  'Bedchamber  ques- 
tion,'in  1839.  He  admitted  that  he  was 
unduly  biassed  by  an  unwillingness  to  blight 
the  prospects  of  his  followers :  *  I  counted 
up  more  than  two  hundred  of  my  intimate 
acquaintance,  or  their  families,  who  would 
be  half  ruined  and  heart-broken  by  my  go- 
ing out*  In  reference  to  this  affair,  he 
said :  *  You  should  take  care  to  give  people 
who  are  cross,  time  to  come  round.  Peel's 
fault  in  that  business,  when  he  failed  to 
form  a  Government,  was  not  giving  the 
Queen  time  to  come  round.' 

Amongst  the  most  curious  of  the  scat- 
tered notices  of  Lord  Melbourne,  which  Mr. 
Torrens  has  culled  from  various  sources,  are 
some  passages  from  the  *  Memoirs  of  Ilay- 
don,'  to  whom  ho  sat  for  his  portrait  in 
1832.  The  artist  speaks  of  him  as  having 
a  fine  head,  and  looking  refined  and  hand- 
some. Finding  him  free  and  easy,  Haydon 
turned  the  conversation  on  one  of  bis  own 
favourite  projects : — 

*  With  regard  to  Art,  he  was  afraid  history 
would  never  have  the  patronage  which  por- 
traiture obtained.  Haydon  said  the  Govern- 
ment alone  could  do  it.  The  minister  ejacu- 
lated. "How?"  **  First  by  a  committee  of 
the  House,  then  by  vote."  Melbourne  was 
afraid  selections  might  be  invidious.  The 
painter  rejoined  that  the  selected  would  be 
more  likely  to  be  envied  than  otherwise.  He 
asked,  had  not  sculptors  had  every  opportu- 
nity, and  had  they  generally  done  as  well  as 
they  ought?  Haydon  replied  "that  they 
had  not.  But  it  was  no  argument,  because 
one  class  of  artists  had  acted  as  manufacturers 
that  others  must  do  so  too."  Melbourne, 
**  Then  we  shall  see  what  a  popular  Parlia- 
ment will  do.  If  Hume  is  not  against  it 
your  scheme  may  be  feasible."  ' 

The  scheme  has  been  tried,  but  without 
the  anticipated  result  of  creating  a  demand 
for  historical  pieces,  which,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, can  never  be  equally  in  request  with 
portraits.  Calling  one  morning,  in  January 
1836,  Haydon  found  Lord  Melbourne  read- 
ing the  *  Edinburgh  Review  ' : — 


*  He  began  instantly,  "  Why,  here  are  a  set 
of  fellows  who  want  nublic  money  for  scien- 
tific purposes,  as  well  as  yon  for  painting ; 
they  are  a  set  of  ragamufilns  I"  **  That's  the 
way,"  said  I;  '*  nobody  has  any  right  to  pub- 
lic money  but  those  who  are  brought  up  to 
politips.  Are  not  painting  and  science  as 
much  matter  of  puolic  benefit  as  political 
jobbing  ?  You  never  look  upon  us  as  equals ; 
but  any  scamp  who  trades  in  politics  is  looked 
on  as  a  companion  for  my  lord."  ''That  is 
not  true,"  said  he.  **  I  say  it  is,"  said  I;  and 
then  he  roared  with  laughter  and  rubbed  his 
hands.' 

Calling  again  on  the  1st  of  March,  he 
found  Lord  Melbourne  reading  the  *  Acts,' 
in  a  quarto  Greek  Testament  that  had  be- 
longed to  Johnson,  given  him  by  Lady  Spen- 
cer : — 

***  Is  not  the  world,  Lord  Melbourne,  an 
evidence  of  perpetual  struggle  to  remedy  a 
defect  ?"  **  Certainly,"  he  mused  out.  " If, 
as  Milton  says,  we  were  sufficient  to  have 
stood,  why  did  we  fall  ?"  Lord  Melbourne 
rose  bolt  up,  and  replied,  '*Ah,  that's  touch- 
ing on  all  our  apprehensions."  We  then 
swerved  to  Art.' 

Controversial  divinity  and  Ecclesiastical 
History  were  his  favourite  studies.  Ue  as- 
tonished M.  Van  de  Weyer  by  his  famili- 
arity with  the  history  of  the  Gallican  Church, 
and  its  resistance  to  Papal  usurpation  iu 
1682,  when  Bossuet  played  so  prominent  a 
part.  He  had  no  predilection  for  science, 
and  there  is  a  current  story  that,  on  being 
pressed  to  give  Faraday  a  pension,  he  par. 
ried  the  application  by  pretending  to  mis- 
take him  for  an  astronomer.' 

Asking  how  it  was  that  Raphael  was  em. 
ployed  to  decorate  the  Vatican,  he  was  re- 
minded that  Raphael  was  a  great  painter. 
*  But  was  not  his  uncle,  Bramante,  architect 
to  the  Pope  ?     It  was  a  job.'* 

His  dislike  of  humbug,  pretension  and 
the  affectation  of  knowledge,  occasionally 
led  him  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  gave 
plausibility  to  the  good-humoured  raillery 
of  Sydney  Smith  : — 

*  *'  Our  Viscount  is  somewhat  of  an  impos- 
tor. Instead  of  being  the  ignorant  man  he 
pretends  to  be,  before  he  meets  the  deputa- 
tion of  tallow  chandlers  in  the  morning,  he 
sits  up  half  the  night  talking  with  Thomaa 
Toung  about  melting  and  skimming,  and 
then,  although  he  has  acquired  knowledge 
enough  to  work  off  a  whole  vat  of  prime 
Leicestershire  tallow,  he  pretends  next  morn- 
ing not  to  know  the  difference  between  a  dip 
and  a  mould.  I  moreover  believe  him  to  ho 
conscientiously  alive  to  the  good  or  evil  that 
he  is  doing,  and  that  his  caution  has  more 
than  once  arrested  the  gigantic  projects  of  the 
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Lycurgus  of  the  Lower  House  (Lord  John  Rus- 
sell). I  am  sorry  to  hurt  any  man^s  feelings 
and  to  brush  away  the  magnificent  fabric  of 
levity  and  gaiety  he  has  reared ;  but  I  accuse 
our  Minister  of  honesty  and  diligence."  ' 

What  Johnson  said  of  Thurlow  was 
equally  true  of  Lord  Melbourne :  *  Sir,  ho 
is  a  fine  fellow  :  he  fairly  puts  his  mind  to 
yours.'  But  if  you  had  no  mind  to  put  or 
oe  put  to,  the  sooner  you  got  out  of  his 
way  the  better.  He  had  been  induced  to 
ask  a  literary  man  of  note  to  one  of  his 
small  dinner-parties  by  hearing  that  he  was 
well-versed  in  Massinger'and  Marlowe,  with 
whom  the  gentleman  had  only  a  superficial 
acquaintance,  but  was  ashamed  to  own  it. 
♦There  now,'  was  Lord  Melbourne's  com- 
ment, *  that  fellow  has  been  trying  for  half 
an  hour  to  make  me  believe  he  knows  a  great 
deal  of  what  ho  knows  nothing.  We  won't 
have  him  again.' 

On  the  breaking  up  of  a  Cabinet  dinner 
at  his  house  in  South  Street,  at  which  the 
first  step  towards  free-trade  in  com,  the 
substitution  of  a  fixed  duty  for  the  sliding 
scale,  had  been  settled,  he  called  out  from 
the  top  of  the  staircase  to  the  retiring 
guests :  *  Stop  a  minute ;  let's  all  be  of  one 
mind.  Is  it  to  lower  the  price  of  bread,  or 
isn't  it  ? '  a  point  on  which  the  political 
economists  were  then  far  from  unanimous. 
Hardly  a  year  before,  he  had  declared  in 
the  House  of  Lords  that  any  minister  who 
tampered  with  the  Com  Laws  must  be 
mad. 

Mr.  Torrens  conveys  the  impression  that 
the  spirited  policy  of  England  in  the  Syrian 
question  was  entirely  owing  to  Lord  Pal- 
merston.  This  was  not  so.  When  Thiers 
(October  1840)  announced  an  intention  to 
call  out  an  extraordinary  conscription  of 
150,000  men.  Lord  Melboume  wrote  to  the 
King  of  the  Belgians  to  this  effect :  *  Thiers' 
announcement  is  a  threat.  By  G — d  I  I 
won't  stand  it.  If  this  goes  on,  I  will  im- 
mediately call  Parliament  together,  and  sec 
what  they  think  of  it.'  This  letter  was 
passed  on  to  the  King  of  the  French,  and 
the  Thiers  ministry  came  to  a  speedy  end,* 

His  patronage  caused  him  an  infinity  of 
trouble  and  anxiety,  because  he  was  un- 
feignedly  anxious  to  distribute  it  with  an 
exclusive  reference  to  merit  and  the  public 
good.  We  find  him  in  1837  complaining 
of  an  epidemic  amongst  deans  and  judges  ; 
and  *  as  for  the  bishops*,  it  was  his  positive 
belief  (hat  they  died  to  plague  him.'  The 
judicial  appointment  most  questioned  was 
that  of  Baron  Maule.  His  caustic  wit  had 
been  freely  exercised  at  the  expense  of  his 
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predecessors  on  the  Bench,  who  protested 
against  him  as  a  colleague ;  and  attention 
had  been  called  to  his  habits  by  the  fire  at 
the  Temple,  which  began  in  his  chambers. 
But  ho  had  every  qualification  for  a  judge, 
except  morals,  which  were  a  minor  consid- 
eration from  the  Premier's  point  of  view. 
On  Mauled  name  being  mentioned  at  a  din- 
ner party  some  time  after  the  appointment, 
a  celebrated  beauty  (not  a  Sheridan)  looked 
up  and  asked  with  a  lisp  :  *  Pray,  Lord  Mel- 
boume, is  that  the  man  you  made  a  judge 
/or  burning  down  the  Tower  ?  '  A  part  of 
the  Tower  had  recently  been  burned  down. 

He  was  less  scmpulous  about  blue  rib- 
bons, regarding  them  merely  as  means  of  re- 
warding or  conciliating  support,  and  careful 
only  to  avoid  wounding  vanity  and  self- 
love.  He  declined  taking  the  Garter,  say- 
ing that  he  did  not  want  to  bribe  himself. 
There  was  a  well-known  reply  of  his  to  an 
Earl    soliciting   a   Marquisate,   beginning : 

*  My   dear ^,  how    can  you  be  such  a 

d — d  fool  ? '  Keferring  to  it  when  it  got 
abroad,  he  said  that  he  could  understand 
people  being  anxious  for  peerages,  but  not 
their  caring  so  much  about  the  grade  ;  and 
he  acted  up  to  his  principle  by  refusing  an 
earldom.  When  a  list  of  would-be  baronets 
was  laid  before  him,  bo  exclaimed  :  *  I  did 
not  know  anybody  cared  any  longer  about 
these  sorts  of  things.  Now  I  have  a  hold 
on  the  fools.' 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  defeat 
of  his  Ministry,  and  his  resignation,  August 
28,  1841.  From  Her  Majesty's  Journal  it 
appears  that  he  betrayed  no  depression  or 
chagrin  :  *  For  four  years,'  ho  said,  *  I  have 
seen  you  every  day ;  but  it  is  so  different 
now  to  what  it. would  have  been  in  1839  : 
the  Prince  understands  everything  so  well.' 

During  the  closing  years  of  his  life,  he 
retained  a  keen  relish  for  intellectual  inter- 
course ;  and  at  the  little  dinners  in  South 
Street  and  Bolton  Street,  the  fulness,  rich- 
ness, and  piquancy  of  his  conversation  were 
as  remarkable  as  ever.  He  preferred  bold 
ready  talkers  when  they  had  anything  in 
them ;  and  defended  a  lady  who  was 
thought  too  bold  and  positive,  by  saying : 
'That's  what  I  like  her  for:  she  speaks 
out'  On  being  told  that  George  Sraythe 
(Lord  Strangford)  wished  to  be  introduced 
to  him,  he  exclaimed,  with  evident  satisfac- 
tion :  *  What !  do  these  young  fellows  want 
to  know  me  ?  Bring  him  to  dinner  by  all 
means.' 

These  young  fellows  did  want  to  know 
him.  It  was  a  valued,  envied  privilege  to 
be  admitted  to  his  companionship.  It  was 
he  who,  with  failing  health,  gradually  with- 
drew from  the  world,  not  the  world  that 
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p^ithdrew  from  him.  It  was  therefore  with 
wondering  incredulity  that  we  came  apon 
these  passages  of  the  biography  : 

*  Throughout  his  long  and  chequered  life 
Melbourne  had  had  his  sorrows  and  his  trou- 
bles. But  the  greatest  of  his  trials  was  to 
come,  in  the  sense  of  being  neglected.  Too 
susceptible  not  to  feel,  and  too-  proud  to 
masquerade  in  gay  looks  when  his  soul  was 
sad  within  him,  he  chafed  daily  at  the  indif- 
ference with  which  he  was  treated,  not  merely 
by  the  common  herd  of  fashion,  but  by  those 
who  for  years  had  compassed  him  round  with 
blandishments  of  what  he  had  taken  for  re- 
spect and  attachment.  For  a  time  he  tried 
to  persuade  himself  that  the  numerous  omis- 
sions to  call  were  partly  accidenlal.  Some 
were  sick,  and  some  had  gone  abroad ;  some 

.  were  time-servers  and  shabby  doffs  who  had 
learned  to  trim,  and  were  ashamed  to  look  in 
the  face  their  old  patron :  was  he  not  better 
without  them  ?  But  as  weeks  and  months 
rolled  on,  and  the  bed  of  the  once  full  stream 
of  attention  grew  more  and  more  dry,  the 
hope  of  its  ever  returning  again  shrank  with- 
in him.' 

*  One  who  truly  and  unalterably  loved  him 
found  him  in  the  afternoon  looking  more  than 
usually  dejected.  *  *  I  am  glad, "  he  exclaimed, 
**  you  are  come.  I  have  sat  here  watching 
that  timepiece,  and  heard  it  strike  four  times 
without  seeing  the  face  of  a  human  being; 
and  had  it  struck  the  fifth  I  feel  that  I  could 
not  have  borne  it."  ' 

He  had  only  to  say  the  word,  and  troops 
of  admirinor  friends  and  affectionate  rela- 
tives would  have  gathered  round  him.  If 
Lady  Palmerston  had  lived  to  be  told  that 
her  idolised  brother  was  abandoned  or  neg- 
lected when  she  was  at  the  height  of  her 
social  distinction  and  popularity  !  No  doubt 
he  had  his  moments  of  despondency,  when 
it  was  painful  to  be  alone.  What  highly 
gifted  man  or  woman  has  not  ? — 

'  Dearlj  bought  the  hidden  treasure 
Finer  feelings  can  bestow — 
Hearts,  that  vibrate  sweetest  pleasure 
Thrill  the  deepest  notes  of  woe.' 

But  far  from  complaining  of  neglect  and 
ingratitude,  he  has  been  heard  to  declare 
more  than  once  that  his  long  tenure  of  office 
had  made  him  think  better  of  mankind. 
Pitt,  according  to  Wilberforce,  had  arrived 
at  the  same  conclusion. 

Lord  Melbourne  particularly  prided  him- 
self on  the  part  he  had  taken  during  the 
Reform  Bill  agitation  in  preserving  order. 
Great,  therefore,  were  his  mortification  and 
surprise  when,  at  the  trial  of  Smith  O'Brien 
in  1848,  a  letter  from  Young  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Napier  was  produced,  dated  Home 
Office,  June  25th,  1832,  sealed  with  the 
official  seal^  and  contdning  these  words  : 


'Are  you  aware  that,  in  the  event  of  a 
fight,  you  were  to  be  invited  to  take  the  com- 
mand at  Birmingham  ?  Parkes  got  a  frank 
from  me  for  you  with  that  view,  but  had  no 
occasion  to  send  it.' 

The  vexation  caused  by  this  incident  cer- 
tainly aggravated  Lord  Melbourne's  last  ill- 
ness, lie  died  on  the  24th  November, 
1848. 

Differing  on  many  points  from  Mr.  Tor- 
rens,  we  recognise  in  him  a  man  of  unr 
doubted  ability,  earnestly  intent  on  raising 
an  appropriate  monument  to  one  whom  he 
esteems  and  admires.  But  we  must  say 
that  he  has  an  odd  way  of  setting  about  it. 
He  is  always  blowing  hot  or  cold  :  there  is 
no  average  temperature  in  his  praise  or  dis- 
praise. He  leaves  the  impression  that  ho 
never  fairly  thought  out  the  character  he 
has  undertaken  to  delineate.  Lord  Mel- 
bourne may  have  been  strong-minded^  or 
weak-minded,  of  a  cheerful  and  hopeful,  or 
a  desponding  and  querulous  disposition,  but 
he  could  not  have  been  all  at  once.  Even 
as  regards  his  qualities  of  statesmanship, 
the  biographer  seems  unable^  to  come  to  a 
definite  conclusion. 

In  his  Preface  he  eays  that  the  early  im- 
pression made  on  him  by  Lord  Melbourne 
'  has  not  been  effaced  by  any  combination 
of  high  qualities  in  the  statesmen  he  has 
subsequently  known  ; ' — and  ho  must  have 
known  all  Lord  Melbourne's  successors  in 
the  Premiership.  Yet  in  the  body  of  the 
work  (vol,  ii.  p.  98)  we  read : — 

*  It  would  be  idle  to  claim  for  Melbourne 
the  strength  of  will,  the  originality  of  re- 
source, the  knowledge  of  detail,  or  the  un- 
failing eloquence,  which  in  varying  degrees 
characterised  mo$t  of  his  predecessors  and 
successors  in  the  civil  primacy.  But  he  had 
a  quality  which  they  lacked,  and  which,  at 
the  juncture  in  question,  tended  in  no  small 
degree  to  bring  about  the  unanimity  where- 
with it  was  agreed  to  have  him  a  second  time 
for  chief  of  the  party.  He  had  no  enmities 
and  no  enemies.' 

Dating  from  the  fall  of  Walpole,  he  had 
twenty  predecessors  in  the  *  civil  primacy,' 
and  fourteen  of  them  were :  Pelham,  Devon- 
shire, Newcastle,  Bute,  George  Grenvillc, 
Rockingham,  Grafton,  Shelburne,  Adding- 
ton,  Portland,  Perceval,  Liverpool,  Godcrich, 
Wellington.  Will  Mr.  Torrens,  after  read- 
ing this  list,  reiterate  his  assertion  that  Lord 
Melbourne  was  inferior  in  essential  qualities 
to  most  of  his  predecessors  in  the  civil  pri- 
macy ?  Or,  if  he  does  reiterate  it,  how  is  he 
to  maintain  the  honoured  subject  of  his 
biography  in  the  proud  position  he  has 
elsewhere  claimed  for  him  ?  But  then  the 
man  who  ended  (we  are  told)  by  having  no 
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friends,  had  no  enmities  and  no  enemies. 
Is  this  a  matter  of  congratulation  or  lauda- 
tion ?  We  incline  to  think  with  Sir  Oliver 
Surface  that  it  is  not : — 

*  Sir  Oliver,  Everybody  speaks  well  of  him 
(Joseph)  !  Pshaw  1  Then  he  has  bowed  as 
low  to  knaves  and  fools  as  to  the  honest  dig- 
nity of  genius  and  virtue. 

Sir  Peter,  What,  Sir  Oliver!  Do  you 
blame  him  for  not  making  enemies  ? 

Sir  Oliver.  Yes,  if  he  has  merit  enough  to 
deserve  them  ! ' 

Lord  Melbourne  had  merit  enough  to  de- 
serve both  friends  and  enemies,  merit 
enough  to  throw  any  co-existing  demerit 
into  the  shade,  merit  enough  to  give  him 
permanent  rank  as  a  high-bred,  high-mind- 
ed, highly  cultivated,  thoroughly  English 
statesman  of  whom  the  contemporary  and 
every  succeeding  generation  of  Englipbraen 
may  feel  proud. 


Art.  IX. —  The  Reports  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittees  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Public  Business f  with  the  Minutes  of  Evi- 
dence in  the  Years  1848,  1864,  1861,  and 
1871. 

Every  autumn  the  Opposition  newspapers 
point  in  triumph  to  the  number  of  Bills 
introduced  by  the  Government  which  they 
have  failed  not  only  to  pass  into  law,  but 
even  to  submit  to  discussion  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 

Once  it  was  a  point  of  honour,  that  any 
subject  recommended  to  Parliament  in  her 
Majesty's  most  gracious  speech  from  the 
throne  should  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  the  course  of  the  Session,  and  that,  un- 
less the  Government  were  defeated,  the 
Act  thereupon  should  be  passed  through 
both  Houses ;  but  it  is  many  years  since 
the  full  tale  of  measures  submitted  by  the 
Government  has  been  completed.  To 
avoid  the  recurrence  of  this  occasion  for  re- 

Sroof,  the  programme  of  her  Majesty's 
[inisters  at  the  opening  of  last  Session  was 
prudent  to  excess,  yet  at  its  close  the  out- 
standing Bills  were  as  numerous  as  ever, 
and  Heads  of  Departments  had  to  endure 
their  habitual  disappointment  and  undergo 
the  regular  routine  of  reproaches.  That 
the  losses  of  the  Ins  should  be  scored  up 
as  points  made  by  the  Outs  is  fair  party 
fighting,  but  the  nation  suffers  not  a  little 
in  the  long  run  from  the  constant  delay  of 
needful  legislation. 

If  our  parliamentary  harvest  be  scanty, 
it  is  not  that  the  labourers  are  few,  for  the 


number  of  members  who  take  part  in  de- 
bate has  greatly  increased  ;  and  a  strike,  at 
least  of  the  unskilled  bauds,  is  as  little  to 
be  dreaded  as  overproduction.  Since  the 
last  reform  of  Parliament  there  has  been 
an  immense  influ.\  of  new  and  inexpterienced 
members,  who,  although  determined  to 
talk,  have  never  acquired  the  art  of  public 
speaking.  This  has  most  seriously  di- 
minished the  power  of  the  House  to  deal 
with  business,  just  when  the  increased  in- 
terest taken  in  politics  and  the  universal 
aspiration  after  improved  administration 
have  augmented  the  amount  of  work  to  be 
done,  and  in  consequence  it  happens  that 
year  by  year  important  Bills,  such  as  those 
dealing  with  local  taxation  and  valuation, 
maritime  contracts,  and  many  other,  exten- 
sive subjects  too  numerous  to  mention, 
never  receive  any  attention  at  ail,  but  are 
brought  in  at  the  beginning  of  each  Session 
only  to  be  withdrawn  at  the  end.  Measures 
such  as  these,  after  infinite  labour  and  parns 
spent  in  their  preparation,  become  the  de- 
spair of  an  industrious  Minister  and  his 
hard-working  staff.  And  yet  their  familiar 
names  will  no  doubt  next  Session  be  heard 
again.  Once  more  it  will  be  hoped  that 
time  may  be  spared  for  their  consideration, 
and  their  titles  will  encumber  the  Order 
Book  day  after  day,  until  they  become 
again  the  subject  of  rebuke  instead  of 
credit  to  their  promoters.  Every  year 
some  unexpected  incident  springs  up  to  de- 
lay business,  and  now  the  new  blight,  *  ob- 
struction,' like  the  Colorado  beetle,  threat- 
ens, if  not  decisively  stamped  out,  to  devour 
all  that  remains  of  our  diminished  yearly 
ingathering. 

Mr,  Thomson  Hankey,  in  a  letter  to  the 
'  Daily  News,'  has  severely  blamed  the  Gov- 
ernment for  their  bad  arrangement  of  busi- 
ness :  but  surely  the  Goveruinent  did  not 
talk  out  their  own  measures ;  and  if  on 
every  trifling  matter  the  House,  like  Vei^es, 
*  will  still  bo  prating,'  weighty  measures 
must  stand  over  and  accumulate  until  time 
fails  for  their  thorough  discussion.  We 
are  reminded  of  a  French  peasant,  who, 
being  asked  why  his  garden  was  so  overrun 
with  caterpillars,  replied,  *•  Mais,  Monsieur, 
voyez  vous  ?  c'est  le  gouvemcment  qui  est 
en  faute.'  Could  not  Mr.  Thomson  Hankey 
spare  one  of  his  remonstrances  for  his 
honourable  colleague,  and  induce  Mr.  Whal- 
ley  to  enter  the  Society  of  La  Trappe  ? 
That  Government  should  meet  Parliament 
with  a  plan  of  its  own  for  preserving  order 
and  facilitating  business,  instead  of  trusting 
to  a  Committee  to  suggest  one  after  long 
delay,  is  very  sound  advice.  Had  Mr. 
Hankey   also   distinctly  urged   upon  them 
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the  advantage  of  pushing  one  Bill  at  a  time 
through  the  House  before  taking  up  another, 
and  drawn  their  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
whatever  the  character  of  the  measure, 
amendments  increase  as  the  days  run  on,  it 
would  have  been  another  word  in  season. 
No  expression  of  dissatisfaction  surprises 
us ;  but  a  member  bo  old  and  constant  in 
his  attendance  knows  well,  what  the  coun- 
try ought  to  take  note  of,  that  the  poor 
Government  are  allowed  but  two  days  a 
week  to  transact  all  the  business  of  this 
mighty  nation,  and  out  of  this  scanty  allow- 
ance they  have  to  find  opportunities  for 
every  regular  attack  on  their  policy,  and 
to  receive  every  minor  assault  that  can  be 
made  upon  them  on  Supply.  Moreover, 
it  is  but  bare  justice  to  recal  to  mind  that, 
as  last  season's  harvest  has  fallen  short  for 
lack  of  sunshine  and  superabundance  of 
rain,  so  the  greater  part  of  our  parliamentary 
in-gathering  has  been  drowned  under  cease- 
less floods  of  small  talk,  illumined  by  no 
^leam  of  genius,  gladdened  by  no  flash  of 
fun,  nor  matured  by  the  fostering  heat  of 
a  generous  rivalry.  All  the  warmth  of 
debate  has  been  of  the  heavy,  oppressive, 
unwholesome  sort ;  dull  and  disheartening 
to  the  Minister ;  wearisome,  how  wearisome 
to  the  watchful,  silent  member !  What 
wonder,  then,  that  the  harvest  is  light ;  and 
now  the  clouds  that  *  did  oppress  our  hou*^ ' 
turn  round  upon  the  farmer  and  say,  *  Why 
did  you  not  carry  a  good  crop  of  Bills  ?  * 
May  we  not  entreat  the  new  electors  of  the 
working  classes,  who  wish  to  make  choice 
of  good  men  and  true  for  service  in  Parlia- 
ment, as  Englishmen  and  lovers  of  fair 
play,  to  try  and  examine  their  representa- 
tive, and  mark  whether  he  has  talked  little, 
and  that  little  to  the  point !  for  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  present  House  of  Commons, 
of  their  own  'special  choosing,  is  the  most 
garrulous  which  has  ever  sat  in  St.  Ste- 
phen's. 

We  believe  constituencies  are  furnished 
with  a  list,  showing  the  number  of  divisions 
in  which  their  member  has  voted.  Could 
they  not  obtain  fuller  information,  and  learn 
how  many  times  he  has  made  careless,  slip- 
shod remarks  ?  How  often  the  House  has 
had  to  listen  half  an  hour,  when,  had  he 
been  animated  by  some  slight  regard  for 
that  precious  commodity — Imperial  Time — 
he  might  with  very  little  pains  have  confined 
his  meandering  talk  within  five  minutes,  so 
that  the  Minister  could  have  had  a  chance 
of  dealing  with  the  one  or  two  solid  sug- 
gestions, swamped  in  querulous  verbiage, 
like  FalstaflTs  half-pennyworth  of  bread  in 
jorums  of  heady  sack  ! 

Old  members  apologise  for  intruding  on 


the  time  of  the  House  in  the  ancient  spirit 
of  respect,  and  several  of  the  more  culti- 
vated of  the  new  members  do  not  neglect 
the  traditions  of  the  past ;  but  the  mass  of 
new  members  returned  at  the  last  election 
have  introduced  a  familiar,  chatty  style,  un- 
suited  to  good  work,  and  quite  unworthy 
of  what  they  love  to  call  *  the  first  assembly 
of  gentlemen  in  Europe,'  an  odd  expression 
to  bring  into  vogue  just  at  the  moment 
when  there  are  many  indications  that  the 
House  of  Commons  exhibits  a  tendency  to 
waste  its  whole  strength  in  prescribing 
petty  regulations,  and  to  pass  from  a  power- 
ful political  body  into  an  overgrown  vestry, 
overwhelmed  with  points  of  administrative 
detail.  Far  bo^  it  from  us  to  say  that  mem- 
bers are  not  each  and  all  gentlemen ;  but 
would  we  could  style  them  all  practical  men 
and  good  men  of  business,  or  dare  avouch 
that  they  exhibit  just  those  especial  quali- 
ties that  the  country  was  taught  to  expect 
from  the  representatives  chosen  by  the  new 
constituencies.  When  the  cry  goes  up  that 
measures  cannot  be  pHSsed,  is  it  all  the  fault 
of  the  Ministry  of  the  day,  and  has  the 
House  of  Commons  nothing  to  answer  for  ? 
Speech  is  only  silver.  Passing  small  change 
from  hand  to  hand  wastes  precious  minutes. 
Could  we  not  resume  payment  in  gold  ? 

Then  the  House  attempts  to  prescribe 
regulations,  on  the  assumption  that  a  judge 
cannot  be  trusted  to  make  rules  or  appoint 
officers  in  his  own  court ;  that  a  Secretary 
of  State,  advised  by  his  permanent  Under- 
Secretary,  cannot  arrange  the  clerical  staff 
of  his  department;  that  the  complicated 
machinery  of  sanitary  and  other  local  laws 
must  be  set  forth  in  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
the  endless  clauses  of  which  roust  inevitably 
consume  week?  in  Committee.  How  can 
members  express  surprise  that  Parliament 
should  have  no  time  for  its  proper  functions  ? 
Nothing  is  to  be  left  to  the  judge,  nothing 
to  the  Minister,  nothing  to  the  local  author- 
ity. The  House  of  Commons  is  not  only 
to  supervise  all,  but  to  do  all ;  and  ou^ht 
then,  in  justice,  to  be  responsible  for  all- — 
an  hourly-changing  body  responsible  for 
innumerable  acts  all  performed  beyond  its 
purview !  By  the  Common  Law  every 
office-holder  is  bound  duly  to  discharge  his 
duties.  He  is  responsible  to  a  superior, 
who,  in  turn,  is  directly  responsible  to  Par- 
liament. Yet,  last  Session,  clauses  were 
put  into  the  Prisons  Bill  directing  medical 
officers  when  to  visit  the  prisoners,  and 
twenty  other  such  details.  This  is  only  a 
specimen  of  the  sort  of  things  on  which  the 
House  fritters  time  away.  They  are  done, 
not  because  it  is  right,  but  to  satisfy  some- 
body.    In  this  case  it  happened  to  be  Mr. 
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Parnell.  The  House  will  next  prescribe 
bow  chaplains  are  to  preach ;  soldiers  drill ; 
sailors  hand,  reef,  and  steer.  These  duties 
should  not  be  left  undone ;  but  the 
machinery  lo  secure  their  fulfilment  is  not 
an  Act  of  Pariiament.  The  House  has 
ceased  to  be  content  with  laying  down  the 
guiding  principles,  the  leading  rules,  which 
the  country  used  to  expect  the  responsible 
Ministers  to  see  carried  out  by  the  local 
authorities,,  to  whom  regulations  of  detail 
should  be  left.  The  House  wants  to  play 
all  parts,  like  Bottom,  and  have  the  lion's 
share  in  everything,  as  well  as  the  lion's 
legitimate  part  of  roaring  the  night  through. 

But  it  will  be  said  the  great  waste  of  time 
in  the  last  Session  was  caused  by  that  little 
knot  of  seven  members  described  by  the 
barbarous  expression,  *  Irish  Obstructives,' 
or  *  Obstructionists.'  We  thought  that  the 
name  of  a  *  man,'  even  if  an  Irishman,  was 
still  a  noun,  and  that  a  substantive  would 
be  more  degant  than  the  adjective  *  Ob- 
structive.' Have  we  not  the  mover,  seconder, 
and  supporter  of  a  motion  ?  Why  not, 
then,  the  obstructer?  As  for  the  term 
*  Obstructionist,'  it  has  such  distinguished 
newspaper  and  other  patronage,  that  we  can 
only  nand  it  over  to  the  judgment  of  Lord 
Sandon,  and  the  leading  educationt«^«  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  for 
Education. 

It  is  but  too  true  that  tto  Irish  Seven, 
encouraged  by  impunity,  made  woeful  and 
ever-increasing  waste  of  the  time  of  the 
House ;  but  whoever  has  glanced  at  the 
Order  Book  of  the  present  House  of  Com- 
mons must  have  noticed,  long  before  ob- 
struction '  was  invented,  the  quantities  of 
amendments  put  down  to  almost  every 
clause  of  every  Bill ;  amendments  too  often 
neither  considered  with  care  nor  made  con- 
sistent with  other  clauses ;  placed  there, 
not  in  order  to  improve  the  law,  but  to 
please  the  whim,  sometimes  even  of  a  single 
constituent,  and  consequently  recommended 
to  the  Committee  in  a  half-hearted  manner 
by  a  loose  string  of  words  ;  and  often  with- 
drawn, to  the  evident  relief  of  the  mover, 
after  the  waste  of  half  an  hour.  Ijnpre- 
pared  speeches  and  impracticable  amend- 
ments have  been  the  bane  of  the  present 
Parliament,  and  it  is  to  practices  such  as 
these  that  Mr.  Parnell  has  devoted  some 
years  of  study.  Is  it  then  surprising  that 
his  misdirected  talents  should  have  dis- 
covered to  what  an  extent  such  evil  example 
was  capable  of  expansion  and  improvement  ? 

If  seven  Irish  members  have  misbehaved, 
and  misbehaved  with  impunity  so  long,  is 
the  House  in  no  degree  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  its  members  ?     And  if  the  House 


is  not  absolutely  responsible  for  their  acts, 
it  certainly  is  for  its  omission  to  enforce 
order.  Is  the  High  Court  of  Parliament 
the  only  Court  in  the  realm  incompetent  or 
incapable  to  keep  order  within  its  own 
chambers  ?  What  would  be  thought  of  a 
judge  who  suffered  any  usages  of  pleading 
to  be  so  abused  as  to  cause  a  constant  mis- 
carriage of  justice !  The  House  has  de- 
puted so  little  of  its  authority  to  it«  officers, 
that  the  country  must  hold  it  responsible  for 
the  proceedings  that  are  allowed  to  go  on 
within  its  walls. 

Let  us  trace  the  course  of  just  a  few  of 
the  events  of  last  Session.  The  first  signs 
of  the  new  Irish  policy  were  shown  in  ^ 
misuse  of  what  is  known  as  the  half-past- 
twelve  rule.  This  rule  was  first  adopted  in 
1872.  By  it  any  member  could  give  notice 
of  opposition  to  any  Bill  or  motion  against 
which  he  desired  to  speak  at  any  length, 
and  then  such  Bill  or  motion  could  not  be 
brought  on  after  half-past  twelve,  and  the 
opposer  was  saved  the  fatigue  of  sitting  up 
time  after  time  on  the  chance  of  the  sub. 
ject  being  brought  on  late  at  night.  The 
nile  was  so  convenient  to  opposecs  that  it  be- 
came very  popular,  and  it  narrowly  escaped 
being  made  a  Standing  Order  at  the  begin- 
ning of  last  Session.  From  the  outset, 
however,  it  was  liable  to  abuse.  Debate 
on  the  first  Order  would  often  be  kept  up 
simply  to  prevent  some  Bill  being  reached 
before  half-past  twelve,  and  members  would 
oppose  their  opposer's  Bill,  to  which  they 
had  no  genuine  objection,  merely  to  force 
negotiations  for  the  withdrawal  of  real  op- 
position to  their  own  Bill ;  and  a  distaste- 
ful amendment  would  be  met  by  a  notice 
blocking  a  Bill  on  a  totally  different  sub- 
ject, liut  besides  this  discreditable  barter- 
ing of  motions,  purporting  to  be  for  the 
improvement  of  the  law,  the  rule  practi- 
cally handed  over  the  power  of  the  House 
to  a  single  member.  The  body  which  had 
been  jealous  of  trusting  its  Speaker  with 
sufficient  executive  authority  to  suppress  dis- 
order, quietly  handed  over  a  full  veto  on 
any  or  every  proposition  to  the  least  regarded 
of  its  members.  That  such  a  rule  was  not 
notoriously  abused  for  five  years,  is  a  strong 
testimony  to  the  public  spirit  of  members. 

The  proceedings  of  last  Session  show  that 
this  rule  might  be  used  almost  as  effectually 
as  the  famous  *  Nie  pozwalam  '  of  the  Po- 
lish Diet.  There  a  single  dissentient  voice 
could  prevent  any  alteration  in  the  laws  of 
Poland,  which  were  the  fundamental  birth- 
right of  every  free  citizen.  When  the 
Polish  nobles  became  aware  of  their  danger 
from  the  permanent  standing  armies  of  the 
surrounding  military  monarchies,  there  was 
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not  wanting  a  large  patriotic  majority  to 
support  measures  for  raising  a  disciplined 
and  truly  uational  force  ;  for  reforming  the 
relations  between  lord  and  serf ;  and  for 
fixing  the  Crown  once  more  in  a  royal  dy- 
nasty :  but  Russia  always  bribed  an  obstruc- 
tive party  to  cry  *  Nio  pozwalam,'  and  was 
ever  ready  to  support  the  confederation  of 
that  party  in  arms.  Our  limited  right  of 
*  Nie  pozwalam '  half  an  hour  after  mid- 
night, suggested  to  a  small  mmority,  about 
a  fifteenth  part  of  the  members  for  Ireland, 
the  immense  misuse  of  the  forms  of  the 
House  through  which  they  still  hope  to 
make  necessary  legislation  impossible,  and 
so  to  wring  their  own  terms  from  the  em- 
barrassments of  the  Government  and  of  the 
Ilouse. 

Let  us  state  the  proposition  which  Mr. 
Parnell  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  last 
Session  by  practical  arguments.  If  seven 
Irishmen  can  show  themselves  unfit  for  free 
institutions  by  making  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment at  Westminster  impossible,  then  it 
follows  that  a  Parliament  composed  exclu- 
sively of  Irishmen  sitting  in  Dublin,  must 
render  Ireland  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise. 
The  Saxon  mind  refuses  to  admit. the  in- 
ference, and  happily  hitherto  fourtecn- 
fifteenths  of  the  representatives  of  Ireland 
have  shared  the  Saxon  difficulty.  Soon 
after  the  half-past-twelvo  rule  had  been  re- 
enacted  for  the  Session,  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr. 
Biggar  began  handing  in  notices  of  opposi- 
tion against  any  and  every  Bill  in  the  Order 
Book ;  on  one  occasion  we  counted  twelve 
such  notices  on  the  morning  paper,  on 
another  eight,  on  another  nine.  These 
Bills  related  to  every  variety  of  matter,  but 
few  of  them  affected  Ireland  ;  many  were 
not  Government  Bills,  and  most  were  for 
objects  obviously  useful,  llien  on  a  cer- 
tain Wednesday,  Mr.  Chaplin,  member  for 
the  agricultural  county  of  Lincoln,  moved 
the  second  reading  of  a  Bill  to  protect  the 
life  and  limbs  of  labourers  working  on 
threshing-machines ;  a  measure  of  two  or 
three  clauses,  providing  that  these  machines 
should  be  licensed,  and  that  the  licensing 
authority  should  see  that  an  efficient  gnara 
was  put  up  between  the  machinery  and  the 
labourer  engaged  in  plai'ing  corn  in  the  re- 
ceiver. We  forget  whether  it  was  twelve 
or  twenty  honest  fellows,  on  an  average,  in 
each  year  who,  as  Mr.  Chaplin  told  the 
Ilouse,  got  caught  in  the  rapidly-revolving 
wheels,  and  were  cruelly  mangled,  maimed, 
and  even  killed  for  want  of  some  simple 
precaution. 

Mr.  Chaplin's  proposal  was  greeted  with 
a  murmur  of  approbation  by  the  House. 
Then  up  rose  Mr.  Biggar  and  deliberately 


talked  out  the  Bill.  Why  ?  That  is  yet  a 
mystery.  AVe  have  heard  it  attributed  to 
personal  dislike.  Could  any  member  justify 
such  a  course  to.his  conscience  ?  Is  it  prob- 
able ?  The  member  for  Cavan  and  the 
member  for  Mid-Lincolnshire  sit  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  House,  frequent  widely 
different  social  circles,  and  probably  never 
see  each  other  outside  the  House  and  its 
approaches.  Was  it  an  experiment  to  see 
how  much  the  House  would  stand  ?  The 
remarks  of  the  member  for  Cavan  afforded 
no  explanation  of  his  conduct,  for  they 
were  rarely  audible  and,  when  audible, 
were  not  intelligible.  One  allegation 
only  was  understood.  iTio  measure  did 
not  ajJ^ly  to  Ireland — a  reason  for  extending 
and  not  for  destroying  the  Bill. 

Of  course  there  was  nothing  original  in 
the  fact  of  talking  out  a  Bill  on  a  Wednes- 
day, but  the  manner  was  entirely  novel ; 
that  device  was  never  before  used  in  such 
an  open  undisguised  fashion.  There  was 
no  pretence  of  argument,  no  plausible  ob- 
jection was  offered  to  its  consideration,  yet 
the  House,  neither  at  the  moment  nor  in 
connection  with  subsequent  events,  ever 
took  any  notice  of  this  incident. 

Against  the  next  stage  of  the 'measure 
Mr.  Biggar  of  course  put  a  *  stopper,'  as, 
for  brevity,  the  notice  of  opposition  is 
familiarly  called,  which  brings  a  Bill  under 
the  half-past-twelvo  rule  and  effectually 
blocks  its  further  progress.  In  vain  the 
friends  of  the  agricultural  labourer  repre- 
sented to  the  member  for  Cavan  that  the 
only'  reason  why  the  Bill  had  not  been  ex- 
tended to  Ireland  was  that  threshing- 
machines  were  scarcely  in  use  there,  and 
that  no.  case  of  injury  had  been  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  promoters ;  but  if 
he,  or  any  other  member  from  [Ireland,  de- 
sired it,  they  would  be  most  happy,  by  an 
amendment  in  Committee,  to  extend  the 
Bill  to  that  country.  As  this  offer  was  not 
accepted,  and  the  Bill  wks  pertinaciously 
blocked  during  the  whole  Session,  the  coun- 
try can  judge  of  the  validity  of  the  one  ob- 
jection offered  by  the  member  for  Cavan. 

We  do  not  believe  the  public  have  ever 
been  made  aware  to  what  extent  working 
members  were  harassed  and  business  de- 
layed. The  most  necessary  and  harmless 
measured,  which  in  other  Sessions  would 
have  either  passed  wholly  without  comment, 
or  would  have  drawn  forth  some  terse  and 
practical  criticism  from  such  members  as 
had  made  the  subject  their  special  study, 
were  received  with  distrust  and  declamation 
by  these  lynx-eyed  Obstructers,  who  de- 
nounc6d  every  Bill  as  bad,  and  then  said 
they  had  not  read  it.     One  would   insist 
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npon  a  Minister  explaining  the  provisions 
of  a  Bill ;  but,  before  the  Minister  could 
rise,  another  would  spring  up,  and  say  it 
was  too  late  to  hear  the  explanation  ;  or  if 
the  Minister  was  quick  enough  to  make  his 
explanation,  it  was  too  late  to  allow  a  Bill 
of  such  importance  to  proceed.  Thus,  in 
idle  wrangling,  the  hours  from  half -past 
twelve  till  two,  and  later,  were  consumed, 
and  measures  which  were  practically  and 
really  unopposed,  and  which  in  business- 
like times  would  not  have  occupied  five 
minutes,  were  worried  night  after  night, 
and  not  passed  after  all.  It  was  astonishing 
how  long  it  was  before  this  form  of  obstruc- 
tion made  an  adequate  impression  even 
upon  the  majority  of  the  House,  and  yet 
the  explanation  is  very  simple.  These  pro- 
ceedings were  scarcely  ever  reported  by  the 
Press,  and  if  by  chance  they  were,  few  of 
the  absent  members  or  of  the  public  had 
leisure  to  bestow  upon  them.  # 

Not  quite  consistently  with  such  conduct, 
the  Obstructive  party  proclaimed  themselves 
champions  of  early  rising,  and  so  well  have 
they  promoted  that  good  cause,  that  through 
their  action,  and  tneir  action  alone,  the 
House  sat  very  much  later  last  Session  than 
in  any  other  on  record,  save  one.  A  return 
moved  for  by  Mr.  Pease  demonstrates,  that 
for  late  sittings  the  only  Session  which  can 
compare  with  that  of  last  year  is  the  Session 
of  1871,  when  Mr.  Gladstone,  anxious  to 
complete  the  Education  Scheme  for  Great 
Britain,  endeavoured  to  push  the  Scotch 
Education  Bill  through  Parliament  in  the 
month  of  August,  the  English  Bill  having 
been  passed  earlier  in  the  same  Session. 
Mr.  Speaker  Denison,  we  believe,  never  got 
over  the  effects  of  those  long  sittings,  and 
it  was  that  painfal  experience  which  led  to 
the  establishment  of  the  half-past-twelve 
rule.  Even  before  that  extreme  instance, 
the  prolonged  debates  had  wrung  from  the 
late  Speaker  the  complaint  that  the  practice 
of  sitting  so  late  turned  what  ought  to  be  a 
most  honourable  service  into  an  almost 
Intolerable  slavery.  Now  in  1877  the 
House  sat  later  than  in  1871.  And  how 
were  the  small  hours  spent  ?  Not,  as  under 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  the  hope 
of  completing  an  important  national  work  ; 
but,  in  despair  at  the  defeat  of  all  business, 
great  and  small,  the  House  lay  struggling 
under  the  nightmare  of  obstruction. 

It  was  during  the  prolonged  discussion 
of  the  Prisons  6ill  that  Mr.  Parnell  lighted 
on  the  fortunate  discovery  which  has  won 
him  and  his  party  so  much  credit  with 
many  who  entirely  disapproved  of  his  gen- 
eral conduct.  He  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  House  the  length  of  the  periods  for 


which  the  punishment  of  solitary  confine- 
ment was  permitted.  Mr.  Parnell  made 
himself  the  most  eloquent  advocate  of  a 
more  lenient  rule,  and  at  once  acquired  the 
active  support  of  the  advanced  Liberals  be- 
low the  gangway.  The  Government,  after 
pointing  out  that  the  term  named  in  the 
Act  was  an  outside  limit,  and  that  the  full 
extent  of  the  punishment  was  rarely  in- 
flicted, accepted  the  amendment. 

We  are  very  anxious  to  do  justice  to  Mr. 
Parnell  in  this  matter,  as  we  are  exercising 
our  English  right  of  freely  criticising  his 
public  conduct,  and  we  would  draw  this 
moral  from  his  success,  that  if  his  reasonable 
proposal  was  not  only  dispassionately  con- 
sidered, but  willingly  and  promptly  adopted 
both  by  the  House  and  the  Crovernment, 
where  is  the  necessity  of  persistent  obstruc- 
tion ? 

Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor  received  the  support  of 
the  Obslructers  in  his  annual  attack  on  the 
*  flogging  clause  '  in  the  Mutiny  Bill.  Mr. 
Taylor  boldly  stated  that  insubordination 
and  mutiny  were  only  provoked  by  the 
harsh  conduct  of  the  oflScers,  and  were 
never  likely  to  spring  from  want  of  acquired 
self-control,  even  among  the  most  boyish 
of  our  *  jolly  tars.'  We  wish  to  apply  this 
argument  to  H.M.S.  *St.  Stephen,'  Last 
year  persistent  and  aggravated  insubordina- 
tion broke  out  on  board  that  fine  old  vessel. 
Is  Admiral  Brand,  therefore,  an  overbearing 
tyrant;  Sir  Stafford  Northcoto  a  harsh 
martinet ;  or  the  Marquis  of  Hartington  a 
bitter  disciplinarian,  commanding  fearful 
obedience  from  all  his  men  ?  We  thought 
the  gallant  captains  of  our  starboard  and 
larboard  watch  had  exhausted  the  arts  of 
persuasion,  not  to  say  flattery,  in  endeavour- 
ihg  to  smooth  down  the  wilful  spirit  of 
our  mutineers.  But  no ;  mutiny  existed, 
therefore  the  officers  must  be-  in  fault. 

To  the  mind  of  any  less  advanced  Liberal 
than  Mr.  Taylor  it  would  occur  that  it 
might  be  for  want  of  some  prompt  punish- 
ment to  check  insubordination  on  its  first 
appearance,  that  for  nigh  three  months  the 
good  ship  rolled  about  in  the  doldrums, 
and  never  fetched  a  mile  of  headway.  We 
cannot  venture  to  recommend  the  flogging 
of  members  of  Parliament,  but  we  require 
some  means  less  cumbersome  than  a  twenty- 
six  hours'  debate,  and  less  extreme  than  the 
prolonged  imprisonment  of  the  mutineers, 
to  keep  the  national  ship  under  command, 
and  to  work  her  forward  on  her  daily  voy- 
age. 

On  the  2nd  of  July,  Army  Estimates 
were  considered  in  Committee  of  Supply. 
The  votes  for  the  Reserve  Forces  were  dis- 
cussed,  and   agreed  to ;   but  it   happened 
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that  the  debate  on  the  last  of  these  votes 
was  concluded  just  as  the  clock  struck  half- 
past  twelve.  The  Chairman  proceeded  to 
put  the  question,  but,  as  the  voices  were 
being  taken,  Mr.  0*Cunnor  Power  rose,  and 
moved  to  report  progress,  as  it  was  two  min- 
utes too  lale,  according  to  his  principles  of 
early  closing  and  the  law  which  he  meant 
to  impose  upon  the  House,  to  take  the  vote 
and  put  the  last  touch  to  the  labours  of  a 
long  night.  One  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
members  declined  to  leave  the  night's  work 
imfinished.  Nine  members  supported  Mr. 
O'Connor  Power ;  and  the  Opposition, 
though  so(Jn  reduced  to  seven,  persevered 
and  kept  the  House  sitting  till  7  a.m.  The 
majority  then  gave  way ;  Mr.  O'Conner 
Power  and  Mr.  Parnell  cheered  their  own 
success,  and  went  home  exulting  in  the 
thoui^ht  that  they  had  forged  a  chain  for 
the  British  lion,  and  had  nothing  further 
to  do  than  to  lead  him  tamely  round  the 
world. 

As  Napoleon  knew  no  misgiving  after 
Ligny,  so  now  the  intrepid  Irishmen  moved 
confidently  forward,  as  to  an  assured  suc- 
cess, to  destroy  the  next  measure  of  the 
Government. 

The  South  Africa  Bill  afforded  an  excel- 
lent occasion  for  their  favourite  tactics. 
Territories  scattered  across  a  continent  in- 
habited by  half-a-dozen  coloured  races — the 
annexation  of  the  Transvaal  Republic,  with 
an  area  equal  to  that  of  an  European  king- 
dom— were  extensive  subjects  indeed,  and 
offered  an  ample  field  for  a  rambling  de- 
bate. The  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  had 
declared  that  the  passing  of  the  Bill  was  of 
capital  importance  to  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  South  Africa,  so  that  the  defeat 
of  the  Bill  might  be  supposed  to  be  an  in- 
jury to  the  Empire.  The  measure  was  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessen,  the 
late  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies  in 
the  Liberal  Government,  and  by  Mr.  W.  E. 
Forster.  Two  nights  of  debate — one  on 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  another 
before  going  into  Committee — had  ex- 
hausted, and  more  than  exhausted,  all  fair 
reasoning  on  the  subject. 

In  the  meantime  the  Obstructers  had  cov- 
ered the  paper  with  amendments  to  almost 
every  clause  and  line  of  the  Bill,  with  the 
scarcely  disguised  object  of  defeating  the 
measure  by  delay.  The  Committee  was 
prepared  for  much,  but  it  certainly  was 
surprised  at  the  course  pursued.  Once 
more,  however,  with  wonderful  forbearance, 
it  endeavoured  to  listen  while  the  new 
member  for  Dungarvan  asked  the  House 
to  adjourn  the  Bill  until  the  arrival  of  dele- 
gates from  South  Africa ;  and  alleged  the 


misg^vernraent  of  Ireland,  in  old  times,  as 
a  reason  why  the  Colonies  of  South  Africa 
should  not  now  be  allowed  to  confederate 
for  self-defence ;  defended  the  kidnapping 
Boers  ;  compared  the  probable  future  of  the 
Zulu  and  KafSr  to  that  of  the  so-styled 
*  subject  race '  in  Ireland  ;  and  at  last  en- 
tered on  the  principles  of  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment generally,  and  on  the  rules  of  de- 
bate in  the  German,  French,  and  other 
foreign  Chambers.  In  vain  the  Chairman, 
with  unwavering  courtesy,  called  this  nine- 
days'-old  member  to  order.  While  preserv- 
ing outward  deference  to  the  Chair,  he 
persisted  in  repeating  his  offence.  The 
member  for  Dungarvan  was  succeeded  by 
the  member  for  Meath,  and  he  by  another 
Obstructer,  and  so  the  ball  was  kept  going, 
till  at  last  the  indignation  reached  its  climax 
when  Mr.  Parnell  rose,  and  was  understood 
to  say  *  that  he  gloried  in  his  obstruction, 
for  he  had  made  it  impessible  for  the  House 
to  come  to  any  decision  on  the  proposition 
of  the  Government,'  and  expressed  *  his 
satisfaction  in  preventing  and  thwarting  ike 
intention  of  the  Government  in  this  respect.* 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  rose  amid 
a  general  uproar,  such  as  has  rarely  been 
witnessed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
moved  that  the  words  should  be  taken  down  ; 
but  in  the  confusion  only  recalled  to  mem- 
ory so  much  of  the  words  used  as  are  shown 
in  italics.  Many  members,  wearied  by  the 
tediousness  of  so  many  hollow  debates,  had 
quitted  the  House,  and  at  this  critical 
moment  were  scattered  about  the  building, 
at  luncheon,  or  on  the  terrace,  or  in  the 
library,  but  by  the  time  that  Mr.  Speaker 
had  resumed  the  Chair  and  received  the  re- 
port of  the  words  taken  down  in  Commit- 
tee, although  the  front  Opposition  bench 
was  without  a  tenant,  the  House  presented 
a  tolerably  full  appearance  for  a  quarter  be- 
fore three  on  a  Wednesday  afternoon. 
The  Chancellor  uf  the  Exchequer  then 
made  his  complaint  to  the  House,  and  the 
Speaker  called  on  Mr.  Parnell  to  explain 
his  conduct,  after  which  that  member  was 
directed  to  withdraw. 

Then  the  Speaker  reminded  the  House 
of  what  was  the  common  law  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  these  words  :  *  The  House  is  per- 
fectly well  aware  that  wilful  and  persistent 
obstruction  of  the  business  of  the  House  is 
a  contempt  of  the  House,  and  any  honour- 
able member  go  offending  is  liable  to  the 
censure  of  the  House,  to  suspension  from 
the  service  of  the  House,  or  to  commitment, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the  House  ;' 
and,  resuming  his  seat  amid  loud  applause, 
left  the  conduct  of  the  member  for  Meath 
to  the  judgment  of  the  House  ;  whereupon 
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the  Chancellor  of  the   Exchequer,    as  the 

Leader  of  the  House,  moved  the  following 

resolutions  : — 

•    *  That  Mr.  Parnell,  having  wilfully    and 

persistently  obstructed  the  business  of  the 

House,   is   guilty   of   a   contempt   of   this 

House.' 

*  That  Mr.  Parnell,  for  bis  said  offence, 
be  suspended  from  the  service  of  tbe  House 
till  Friday  next' 

Whereupon  Mr.  Speaker  proposed  the 
question  on  the  first  of  these  resolutions. 

Then  Mr.  Whitbread,  who  deservedly  en- 
joys great  influence  from  his  long  experience 
and  conspicuous  ability,  interposed,  and 
begged  the  Government,  as  the  House  was 
now  engaged  in  a  judicial  proceeding,  to 
grant  an  adjournment,  in  order  that  the 
sentence  of  the  House  might  be  passed  with 
unanimity  and  deliberation.  He  prefaced 
this  appeal  by  declaring  that  the  patience 
and  temper  of  the  House  had  been  tried 
almost  beyond  endurance,  and  that,  consist- 
ently with  its  own  dignity,  the  House  could 
not  allow  its  proceedings  to  be  persistently 
and  deliberately  interrupted  ;  and  added  the 
timely  caution,  that  obstruction  could  never 
be  dealt  with  '  by  a  mere  tinkering  of  the 
forms  of  the  House.' 

The  suspension  of  Mr.  Parnell,  merely 
for  a  couple  of  days,  could  only  have  been 
proposed  to  give  time  to  prepare  in  concert 
a  deliberate  judgment  on  his  conduct,  and 
it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  conversa- 
tion which  ensued  before  the  motion  for 
adjournment  was  agreed  upon  ;  but  to  show 
how  ready  many  eminent  Liberals  were  to 
support  the  Government  in  repressing  ob- 
struction, it  will  be  well  not  to  omit  the  re- 
buke of  Sir  William  Harcourt.  The  mem- 
ber for  the  city  of  Oxford  said,  *  that  the 
proceedings  of  the  Obstructers  were  not  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  the  Bill,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  defying  the  authority  of 
Parliament,  of  bringing  the  House  of  Com- 
mons into  contempt,  and  of  destroying  that 
great  engine  by  which  the  British  Empire 
was  chiefly  maintained.' 

We  venture  to  express  a  doubt  whether 
further  forbearance  and  delay  were  neces- 
sary. The  offepce  was  notorious,  often  re- 
peated, committed  in  full  publicity  in  the 
face  of  the  court  which  had  to  judge  it 
The  words  taken  down  were  wisely  allowed 
to  drop,  but  why  have  delayed  to  repress, 
if  not  to  punish,  obstruction  ?  Why  have 
sacrificed  the  public  interests  of  the  Empire 
to  the  tenacity  of  enemies,  who  out  of  the 
House  announced  that  they  pursued  a  pol- 
icy, not  of  reconciliation  but  of  retaliation  ? 
In  England  we  do  not  punish  words,  but 
overt  acts;    yet,  if   at  public  meetings  a 
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man  happily  describes  his  own  acts,  may 
we  not  censure  his  conduct  according  to 
his  own  description  ?  The  Government,  by 
the  proposed  resolutions — the  eminent  Lib- 
erals, by  their  speeches — expressed  their 
opinion  that  a  grievous  offence  had  been 
committed.  The  House  ratified  that  opinion. 
Why  were  the  offenders  then  suffered  to 
escape  scot  free  only  to  renew  their  offence  ? 
Fear  of  public  opinion  out  of  doors  was 
alleged.  Surely  this  is  pusillanimity,  not 
forbearance ;  want  of  practical  sense,  not 
policy.  What !  when  the  leaders  of  both 
sides  are  agreed,  and  are  supported  by 
ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the  House,  are 
they  afraid  of  public  opinion  out  of  doors  ? 
Is  the  House  of  Commons,  then,  no  repre- 
sentative of  the  British  People  ?  Do  not 
leave  such  a  boast  to  tbe  Irish  malcontents  I 

If  we  have  the  greatest  diffidence  in  re- 
gretting the  course  adopted  by  the  House 
on  that  Wednesday  afternoon,  we  have  none 
in  lamenting  the  change  of  front  made  by 
the  Government.  In  spite  of  the  warning 
of  the  member  for  Bedford,  the  Government 
on  the  following  Friday,  the  27th  of  July, 
proposed  to  the  House  two  new  rules  of  de- 
bate. Mr.  Pamell's  plea  on  Wednesday 
had  been — *  If  I  have  broken  your  rules, 
condemn  me  under  your  rules.  If  your 
rules  are  too  weak,  make  them  stronger.' 
It  is  dangerous  to  take  advice  from  a  foe, 
but  the  Government  adopted  the  counsel  of 
Mr.  Parnell  in  preference  to  that  of  Mr, 
Whitbread.  We  took  some  pains  to  in- 
quire whether  the  new  rules  commended 
tnemselves  to  the  judgment  of  experienced 
members  of  the  House ;  and,  as  far  as  wo 
could  ascertain,  Mr.  Parnell  is  the  only  per- 
son out  of  the  Government  who  was  ever 
heard  to  express  approval  of  them.  With 
something  of  prophetic  strain  he  is  reported 
to  have  exclaimed,  *  Why,  these  rules  won't 
touch  us,  but  thev  may  catch  Mr.  Whalley  ;'" 
and  catch  Mr.  Whalley  they  did,  sure 
enough,  while  Mr.  Parnell  drove  his  six-in— 
hand  *  slap  '  through  them. 

The  first  of  the  new  rules  is  intended  to- 
restrain  speaking  against  time,  by  keeping 
a  member  to  the  question  ;  and  yet  it  givea* 
the  offender,  after  he  has  been  twice  called 
to  order,  a  vested  right  to  a  fresh  speech* 
in  explanation  of  his  misconduct,  during 
which  he  contrives  to  re-say  all  he  has  said 
before,  and  to  give  reasons  for  saying  it.. 
What  a  mode  of  limiting  irrelevant  talk  I: 
Surely,  if  such  a  rule  is  to  be  workable,  it 
ought  to  be  made  the  duty  of  the  Speaker 
or  Chairman,  on  the  third  offence,  at  once 
to  propose  the  question — Is  it  your  pleasure 
that  Mr.  Blank  be  further  heard  on  this 
Bill  or  motion  ?     In  the  Italian  Parliaropnt 
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the  process  is  simple  and  direct.  There 
the  Chair  has  authority  to  order  a  member, 
on  the  third  ofience,  to  resume  his  seat,  and 
oalls  on  the  next  speaker.  This  rule  has 
worked  so  well,  that  it  has  been  continu,ed 
on  the  advice  of  the  Committee  which  re- 
vised their  rules  in  18*70. 

As  to  the  second  rule ;  of  what  eflScacy 
in  Committee  can  be  any  limitation  of 
motions  for  delay,  if  that  limitation  is  con- 
iined  to  one  and  the  same  question  only, 
seeing  that  a  fresh  question  arises  on  every 
amendment,  and  an  amendment  may  be 
proposed,  and  very  often  quite  properly,  to 
every  phrase,  and  every  word  of  a  clause  f 

The  Committee  on  the  South  Africa 
Bill  sat  again  on  Monday,  the  30th  of  July, 
when,  after  a  whole  night  spent  in  sham 
debate,  a  few  lines  only  of  progress  were 
made  in  a  Bill  of  fifty-six  clauses.  Since 
neither  remonstrance  nor  forbearance  would 
induce  the  Obstructers  to  yield,  the  Gov- 
ernment resolved  on  a  very  extraordinary 
course,  which  was  pursued  on  the  following 
day.  The  House  met,  as  usual,  at  four,  and 
passed  the  whole  evening  in  Committee  on 
ihe  South  Africa  Bill ;  the  usual  fustian 
about  Irish  wrongs  of  the  last  century  was 
run  off  the  reel,  producing  the  usual  irrita- 
tion. The  usual  irritation  kindled  the  usual 
confusion  and  disorder.  Kebuke,  remon- 
strance, and  interruption,  as  on  other  occa- 
sions, by  giving  intermission  to  their  efforts, 
provided  the  Obstructors  with  needful  re- 
pose. Many  divisions  were  taken,  in  which 
the  minority,  including  tellers,  waxed  and 
-waned  between  eight  and  five.  The  Ob- 
structers issued  their  usual  imperious  man- 
date to  report  progress  about  midnight, 
when  Mr.  Fawcett  expressed  a  hope  that 
.there  was  no  truth  in  the  rumour  that  the 
Government  had  determined  to  keep  the 
Committee  sitting  even  till  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning  to  finish  -the  Bill.  The  Ob- 
structers cheered  the  announcement,  ren- 
.dered  confident  by  their  own  triumph  early 
in  the  Session,  and  the  remembrance  of 
-those  of  former  minorities.  However,  when 
towards  three  in  the  morning  the  Chairman 
.was  relieved,  and  [the  place  hitherto  occu- 
pied by  the  ever-ready  and  imperturbable 
^Ir.  Raikes  was  filled  by  the  form  of  the 
indefatigable  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  they  began 
to  experience  an  uneasiness  difficult  to  con- 
ceal ;  and  no  sooner  had  a  third  Chairman 
taken  the  Chair,  than  Mr.  Parnell  jumped 
up  and  said,  he,  too,  had  reinforcements  in 
reserve;  that  he  had  telegraphed  to  Ireland, 
.and  the  first  mail-boat  would  bring  over  new 
adherents.  Brave  words !  which  helped  to 
.keep  up  their  hopes  until  about  six  in  the 
.morning,  when,  after  a  night  of  wrangle  and 
recrimination  rather  than  of  debate,  after 


the  gas  had  long  been  put  out,  and  under 
the  chill  morning  light  the  pale  faces  and 
rumpled  dress  of  the  lounging  parliamentary 
revellers  told  of  fatigue,  there  came  drop- 
ing  in,  one  by  one,  neat,  shaven,  and  fresh 
as  the  morning  dew,  a  hundred  and  twenty 
honourable  gentlemen,  who  proceeded  to 
take  their  accustomed  places.  Then  as 
cheer  upon  cheer  broke  forth  from  the  night 
watchers,  the  affected  confidence  of  the 
Obstructers  became  visibly  disconcerted. 
For  the  first  time,  doubt  of  their  ultimate 
triumph  perturbed  their  spirits,  and  was 
confessed  in  ludicrous  complaints  that  *  It 
was  not  fair.'  They  desperately  redoubled 
all  previous  provocation,  and  at  last  the 
youngest  of  the  party,  whose  years  could 
not  greatly  exceed  in  number  that  of  the 
weeks  he  had  been  in  Parliament,  was  put 
up  to  tell  the  Uouse  of  Commons  that  he 
had  not  entered  on  that  course  of  obstruc- 
tion without  calculating  the  consequences, 
and  he  should  be  obliged  if  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  would  tell  him  what  those 
consequences  might  be.  He  heard  every 
member  saying  something  ought  to  be 
done,  but  no  two  agreed  as  to  what  should 
or  could  J)e  done,  and  he  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  nothing  would  be  done. 
Personally,  they  liked  the  Leader  of  the 
House ;  he  was  very  courteous ;  but  then 
he  was  so  lacking  in  firmness,  that  they  felt 
they  had  nothing  to  fear.  The  indecorum 
of  this  taunt  did  not  provoke  any  response 
from  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  but  the  re- 
buke came  from  the  lips  of  an  honourable 
opponent.  Sir  William  Harcourt  rose,  and 
said  he  would  explain  to  the  honourable 
member  why  the  House  had  shown  them 
so  much  patience.  It  was  to  give  them 
rope  enough.  It  was  forbearance,  though 
they  had  failed  to  value  it,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  overwhelming  power  which 
had  stayed  the  heavy  hand  of  the  House. 
Mr.  Gray  seemed  as  incapable  of  appreciat- 
ing the  character  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  as  of  comprehending  the  power 
of  the  House.  The  state  of  Sir  Staffprd 
Northcote's  mind  with  regard  to  obstruc- 
tion was  long  that  which  theologians  define 
as  *  invincible  ignorance.'  He  could  not 
believe  in  such  a  monster  as  mere  obstruc- 
tion. In  a  long  official  life  he  had  often 
encountered  obstinate  resistance  from  pas- 
sion and  prejudice,  but  resistance  for  some 
object.  Many  dragons  and  chimeras  dire 
had  he  conquered  with  the  knightly  weapons 
— candour,  kindness,  and  perseverance ; 
and  when  his  favourite  arms  found  no  pene- 
trable stuff  in  the  thick  skin  of  this  new 
Hydra,  he  could  not  readily  betake  himself 
to  others,  and  hesitated  long  to  beckon 
Talus  to  lay  on  with  his  iron  flail.     In  spite 
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of  all  that  had  gone  before,  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  made  one  last  appeal  to  this 
minority  of  seven  to  yield  to  the  desire  of 
the  House,  and  to  allow  the  examination  of 
the  remaining  clauses  to  proceed.  This 
appeal  was  accompanied  with  expressions 
which,  though  obviously  intended  to  make 
a  golden  bridge  for  a  flying  foe,  were 
received  with  marked  disfavour  by  the  Com- 
mittee. But  the  foe,  detecting  the  *  least 
taste  in  life  of  blarney '  in  the  soothing 
words  of  the  Chancellor,  far  from  flying, 
utterly  rejected  the  overture.  They  mis- 
took once  more  forbearance  for  weakness, 
the  harbinger  of  submission.  For  the  last 
time  their  faces  gleamed  with  hope,  and. 
they  renewed  their  defiance.  '  Now  touch 
us,  if  you  dare  !  *  To  this  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  replied  with  a  quiet  dig- 
nity, which  soothed  those  who  had  been 
offended  by  his  more  than  lenient  remarks  : 
— *  That  the  Honse  would  act,  though  not 
at  the  time  that  they  should  dictate,  but  at 
such  time  as  the  House  should  select,  and 
that  would  Ue  when  the  House  was  full,  and 
the  proceedings  would  have  the  weight  of  a 
general  assent.* 

The  great  object  of  the  Government  in 
acceding  to  the  adjournment  on  the  previ- 
ous Wednesday  had  been  to  gain  the  unani- 
mous support  of  the  leaders  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, so  that  whatever  action  it  might  seem 
proper  to  take,  that  action  should  be  taken 
by  the  entire  House,  and  the  country  should 
know  that  the  Obstructers  had  been  pro- 
ceeded against,  not  by  the  Ministry  of  the 
day,  nor  by  one  political  party,  but  by  the 
collective  House  of  Commons.  It  had  been 
arranged, .  therefore,  to  take  proceedings 
only  in  a  full  House.  Lord  Hartington, 
who  had  promised  to  be  present,  happened 
on  this  eventful  day  to  be  out  of  town,  but 
having  received  advice  of  what  was  going 
on,  he  at  once  hastened  to  redeem  his  pledge. 
He  was  expected  to  be  in  his  place  about 
half -past  one,  and  at  that  hour  it  was  in- 
tended that  the  long-suspended  sentence  of 
the  House  should  be  pronounced.  This 
arrangement,  if  in  its  origin  of  a  confidential 
character,  had  long  ceased  to  be  secret ;  and 
some  one  must  have  made  it  known  to  the 
tenacious  seven,  for  about  half-past  twelve, 
after  all  their  annoying  obstruction,  all. their 
taunts,  all  their  patriotism  and  self-glorifica- 
tion, the  member  for  Dungarvan  got  up 
and  announced  their  surrender,  stating 
that,  though  he  was  determined  to  resist 
the  wishes  of  the  Government,  he  had  no 
intention  of  opposing  the  general  wish  of 
the  House ;  and  as  he  now  saw  that  the 
House  desired  to  proceed  with  the  Bill,  he 
would  reserve  his  remaining  amendments 
for  a  later  stage.     On  this  statement  com- 


ment would  be  wasted.  The  first  time  the 
Obstructera  were  met  with  a  firm  front  they 
gave  way. 

After  nineteen  hours  of  interruption,  the 
Committee  resumed  the  consideration  of 
the  clauses,  and  in  less  than  two  hours  con- 
cluded its  labours  on  the  South  Africa  Bill. 
Then  the  House,  to  mark  its  determination 
to  fulfil  its  allotted  task,  proceeded  to  go 
through  the  remaining  Orders  of  the  day^ 
and  advanced  several  Bills  a  stage ;  so 
that  in  something  less  than  si::  hours  from 
the  tifae  obstruction  ceased,  the  House  had 
concluded  a  good  day's  work,  as  in  the 
happy  times  before  Mr.  Parnell  patented 
his  continuous  brake,  and  brought  the 
heavily-freighted  parliamentary  train  to  a 
permanent  standstill.  Thus  ended  the  long- 
est sitting  in  living  memory,  and  we  be- 
lieve in  the  experience  of  our  sires  and 
grandsires.  For  twenty-six  hours  and  a-half 
the  House  had  sat  without  a  moment's  in- 
termission. 

As  in  every  other  crisis  of  history,  many 
curious  and  amusing  legends  sprang  up 
about  this  notorious  sitting ;  but  alas ! 
these  were  the  work  of  idle  men  at  some 
comfortable  club  on  the  other  side  of  St. 
James's  Park.  One  we  will  tell  as  a  speci- 
men, and  because  we  understand  that  it  is 
believed  in  the  provinces  that  such  lively 
flashes  of  wit  frequently  illumine  the  dull 
hours  of  debate.  It  was  fabled  that  an 
Irish  baronet,  weary  with  watching  and 
warm  with  whisky,  counting  too  much  coi 
the  unreadiness  of  a  volunteer  Chairman  in 
the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  boldly  re- 
buked a  recalcitrant  countryman  as  some- 
thing more  than  a  fool ;  and  on  being  called 
on  to  withdraw  the  expression,  murmured 
that  it  was  *  only  a  quotation  ; '  whereupon 
the  Chairman  said,  *  Whether  the  remark 
of  the  honourable  member  be  explained  by 
a  *'  quotation  or  potation,"  it  is  equally  in- 
admissible, and  I  must  beg  him  in  future  to 
mind  his  p^s  and  q^s,''  Alas  1  no  such  pleas- 
antries as  this  alleviate  the  tedium  of  vain 
repetitions.  Lever  is  no  more,  and  the 
meiTy  creatures  of  his  fiction  have  perished 
with  hip),  at  least  they  do  not  frequent  St. 
Stephen's.  If  constituents  would  only  con- 
sider how  the  most  agreeable  society,  the 
most  delightful  music,  palls  after  three  or 
four  hours,  how ^ the  tired  senses  flag  and 
refuse  their  oflBce,  then  they  would  realise 
the  desperate  boredom  inflicted  on  their 
representatives,  who  sit  out  nineteen  hours 
of  obstruction  ;  then  they  wouM  appreciate 
the  long-suffering  of  the  House.  It  was 
the  sense  of  work  to  be  done  that  used  to 
nerve  the  House  to  sit  so  late.  Take  away 
that  stimulus,  and  what  remains  but  exhaust- 
ion of  bodv  and  mind  ? 
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Those  who  had  loyally  supported  the 
Government  through  the  labour  and  heat 
of  that  raeraorable  night,  inquired  eagerly 
what  course  Ministers  intended  to  take 
against  the  Obstructers,  and  many  expressed 
an  opinion  that  impunity  woud  restore  their 
confidence  in  a  bad  cause.  Other  mem- 
bers, chiefly  those  who  regularly  passed 
their  nights  in  bed,  expressed  great  relief 
in  the  expectation  that  now  nothing  need  be 
done.  Popping  the  head  under  the  bed- 
clothes is  the  approved  way  of  conjuring 
away  an  imaginary  danger.  But  supposing 
the  danger  be  real,  is  it  brave  or  loyal  to 
desert  the  rest  of  the  household  ?  How- 
ever, nothing  was  done  ;  and  though,  during 
the  remainder  of  the  Session,  obstruction 
never  again  assumed  such  formidable  pro- 
portions, still  it  frittered  much  time  away 
in  petty  annoyance,  and  blocked  many 
Bills  before  it  sank  at  last  into  the  insignifi- 
cance from  which  it  sprang. 

Whoever  has  watched  the  civil  war 
waged  during  the  autumn  by  Mr.  Parnell 
and  Mr.  Biggar  against  Mr.  Butt,  and  has 
marked  the  unqualified  approbation  which 
the  former  receive  from  many  quarters, 
must  be  perfectly  well  aware  that  obstruc- 
tion, in  whatever  form*  it  may  arise,  must 
be  dealt  with  vigorously  and  promptly  at 
the  very  beginning  of  next  Session. 

"What  is  the  secret  of  the  popularity  of 
the  Obstructers,  and  why  did  their  friends 
in  Ireland  take  such  interest  in  their  cour 
duct  on  the  Prisons  Bill  ?  Neither  Mr. 
Parnell  nor  the  Irish  peasantry  have  any 
particular  interest  in  common  criminals  and 
their  flannels,  but  many  an  Irishman  had  a 
friend  in  the  late  Fenian  conspiracy.  Not 
a  few  covet  the  crown  of  martyrdom  if  it 
could  be  made  quite  easy  and  pleasant ;  so 
from  many  quarters  in  Ireland  comes  the 
humanitarian  mandate :  Increase  the  com- 
forts in  all  prisons  and  claim  special  indul- 
gence for  political  prisoners.  It  is  worth 
noticing  that  the  efforts  of  the  Obstructive 
party  were  always  in  favour  of  the  breakers 
of  the  law.  Criminals  at  home,  mutineers 
at  sea,  kidnappers  in  South  Africa,  all  these 
are  to  be  dealt  with  tenderly  ;  but'  when  it 
comes  to  honest  Hodge  and  his  threshing- 
machine,  let  the  whirring  wheels  go  round 
unguarded  and  cut  him  into  colTops — he 
has  no  claim  to  Obstructive  sympathy. 

What  is  the  use  of  blinking  the  truth, 
that  these  members  are  sent  to  Parliament 
by  a  sectiop  of  Irishmen  profoundly  hostile 
to  Great  Britain,  who,  acting  on  the  maxim, 
•Enffland's  difficulty  is  Ireland's  opportu- 
nity/ endeavour  to  bring  aboijt  that  oppor- 
tunity ?  Hindrances  of  needful  reform,  em- 
barrassments in  the  public  sefvice,  dangers 
to  our  fellow-countrymen  in  distant  colonics, 


what  are  they  but  English  difficulties  and 
Irish  opportunities? 

These  gentlemen  are  not  amenable  to 
British  public  opinion.  Thcv  do  not  fre- 
quent our  social  circles,  ^he  repulsion 
their  conduct  excites  does  not  affect  them. 
The  only  public  opinion  they  regard  is  that 
of  the  portion  of  their  fellow-countrymen 
most  disaffected  to  the  British  Government. 
How  then  could  the  Leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons  hope  to  win  them  by  appeals 
such  as  he  might  confidently  address  to  his 
honoural>Ie  rivals  for  public  office  ? 

The  delusion  shared  by  many  members 
when  they  separated  for  the  recess,  that  ob- 
struction would  die  out  of  itself,  or  that  it 
could  be  charmed  away  by  some  magical 
alterations  in  the  rules  of  the  House  to  be 
discovered  by  a  Committee,  must  have  been 
dissipated  by  the  proceedings  of  the  au- 
tumn. 

The  success  of  the  two  new  rules  was  not 
encouraging;  besides,  there  have  been 
Committees  enough,  the  evidence  tendered 
before  which  teems  with  suggestions  for 
facilitating  business.  No  doubt  the  Gov- 
ernment should  weigh  their  recommenda- 
tions in  the  recess,  but  it  should  meet  Par- 
liament prepared  to  deal  promptly  with  ob- 
struction, from  whatever  quarter  and  in 
whatever  shape  it  may  arise.  The  inci- 
dents of  last  Session  were  so  entirely  novel, 
that  the  surprise  of  the  House  in  a  great 
measure  accounts  for  its  unreadiness  to  deal 
with  them.  But  this  excuse  cannot  be 
twice  offered  to  the  country.  Many  useful 
changes  may  indeed  be  made  in  procedure, 
and  we  shaU  venture  to  suggest  a  few ;  but 
it  is  not  by  newfangled  rules  of  debate  that 
the  House  can  put  down  obstruction.  Ob- 
struction is^an  offence  entirely  new  in  English 
history  ;  but,  as  for  other  offences,  the  pen- 
ishment  should  fall  on  the  offenders,  ana  on 
no  one  else.  Surely  it  is  false  in  principle 
to  limit  the  rights  of  six  hundred  and  fifty 
law-abiding  representatives,  because  seven 
abused  those  rights.  If  even  Sodom  was  to 
be  spared  for  the  sake  of  ten  just  men,  is  it 
fair  to  visit  the  sins  of  seven  on  the  whole 
House?  Why  is  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Irish  members  and  all  the  British  to  be 
cabined,  cribbed,  confined,  on  account  of  so 
insignificant  a  minority  ?  Such  an  attempt 
would  be  a  triumph  to  the  Obstructers. 
Moreover,  it  would  be  entirely  futile,  be- 
cause no  restriction,  which  would  not  be 
hurtful  to  business  and  altogether  intolera- 
ble, would  be  of  any  avail  against  the  in- 
genuity of  the  perverse. 

Supposing  a  dozen  mischief-makers,  jeal- 
ous of  the  enjoyment  of  her  Majesty's  lieges 
in  Hyde  Park,  were  to  strew  the  Broad 
Walk  with  branches  broken  from  the  trees, 
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or  open  umbrellas  in  the  face  of  the  horses 
in  Rotten  Row,  would  you  place  restrictions 
on  promenaders  and  forbid  the  riders  to 
trot,  save  under  the  guard  of  a  policeman  ? 
No  ;  you  would  not  sacrifice  the  law-abid- 
ing many  to  the  lawless  few ;  you  would 
catch  the  delinquents  and  punish  them.  If 
you  would  thus  protect  the  pursuers  of 
pleasure^  how  much  more  are  you  bound  to 
protect  Parliament  in  the  transaction  of  the 
business  of  the  nation  f  What  right  have 
you  to  sacrifice  any  further  the  interests  of 
the  public  to  the  indulgence  of  that  timid 
sentimentalisra  which  threatens  to  paralyse 
the  vigour  of  our  race  ?  It  is  that  shrink- 
ing from  action  which  has  fostered  the  agi- 
tation carried  on  by  Mr.  Parnell  through 
the  autumn.  The  Speaker  has  stated  what 
is  undoubtedly  the  common  (aw  of  Parlia- 
ment :  *  That  any  member  who  wilfully  ob- 
structs the  business  of  the  House  is  guilty 
of  a  contempt  of  the  House.*  Every  com- 
petent court  is  itself  judge  of  what  is  a 
contempt  of  its  authority.  How  then 
should  action  be  taken  ?  The  Speaker  has 
of  course  the  power  of  naming  a  member  to 
the  House ;  and  in  flagrant  cases  of  ob- 
struction, as  of  other  disorder,  he  should 
name  the  offender  to  the  House ;  but  since 
obstruction  is  essentially  a  cumulative 
offence,  we  think  that  any  member  might 
be  entitled  to  rise  to  order  and  move  :  *  That 
Mr.  Blank  is  guilty  of  obstructing  the  busi- 
ness of  this  House ' ;  and  if  it  appear  to 
the  Speaker  that  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the 
House  that  this  question  be  proposed,  he 
shall  forthwith  propose  it  The  accused 
member,  after  being  asked  if  he  desires  to 
offer  any  explanation  of  his  cAduct,  shall 
be  directed  to  withdraw,  and  the  question 
shall  be  at  once  put  without  amendment  or 
further  debate.  If  it  be  carried,  this  sec- 
ond question  ought  at  once  to  be  submitted 
to  the  itouse :  *  That  Mr.  Blank  for  his  of- 
fence be  suspended  from  his  duties  in  this 
House  for  one  month,  and  for  such  further 
period  until  he  shall  have  made  his  sub- 
mission to  the  House,  and  have  given  assur- 
ance that  he  will  not  so  offend  again.* 

Though  every  member  would  have  the 
right  of  instituting  this  proceeding,  prac- 
tically the  right  would  only  be  exercised  by 
the  Leader  of  the  House,  or  by  some  mem- 
ber of  great  experience  ,  acting  in  that  capa- 
city. In  case  the  offence  occurred  in  Com- 
mittee, it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Chair- 
roan  to  propose  the  fir^t  resolution  under 
the  same  conditions  as  in  the  House ;  and 
•  lie  would  report  that  resolution,  if  carried, 
to  the  House.  If,  however,  it  were  not  con- 
venient to  make  the  report  immediately,  the 
passing  of  the  first  resolution  ought  to  have 
the  effect  of  suspending  the  offender  from 


attendance  on  the  Committee  until  the 
House  should  have  pronounced  its  judg- 
ment in  the  matter ;  that  judgment  would 
be  given  by  a  vote  on  the  second  resolution, 
which  would  be  proposed  at  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  House. 

If  this  plan  were  adopted,  it  wonl^  be 
the  fault  or  the  erring  member  if  he  did  not 
recover  his  position  after  a  very  moderate 
time  for  reflection  ;  and  should  he  make  a 
feigned  submission  in  order  to  sin  again,  he 
could  then,  with  public  approval,  be  sus- 
pended for  a  longer  period.  Expulsion  is 
too  severe  a  penalty  for  a  first  offence  ;  and 
besides,  in  some  cases,  it  might  lead  to  a 
triumphant  re-election,  and  the  wreathing 
of  that  martyr's  crown  so  earnestly  aspired 
to  by  the  mischievous  demagogue.  If  it  is 
urged  that  the  constituency  would  at  all 
events  lose  the  services  of  its  member  for  a 
month,  we  answer — it  is  just  it  should 
suffer  some  inconvenience.  The  Royal 
Writ  directed  it  to  return  a  fit  and  proper 
person  to  serve  in  Parliament ;  and  if,  in 
gratification  of  whims  of  its  own,  it  has 
chosen  to  return  an  unfit  and  improper  per- 
son, it  has  no  just  ground  of  complaint  Lib- 
erty has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights.  The 
constituency  should  either  recal  its  repre- 
sentative to  reason,  or  petition  Parliament  for 
a  new  writ.  Such  a  petition,  if  genuine, 
would  receive  due  consideration ;  and  the 
House,  if  satisfied  of  the  bona  fides  of  the 
memorial^  might  expel  the  obstinate  mis- 
doer,  grant  the  writ,  and  give  the  electors 
an  opportunity  of  correcting  their  error. 

If  it  is  urged  that,  when  party  spirit  runs 
high,  a  majority  might  vote  anything  to  be 
olStructive,  and  so  put  to  silence  trouble- 
some opponents,  we  answer,  We  roust  and 
do  rely  on  the  justice  of  our  countrymen, 
which  alone  can  be  our  ultimate  safeguard. 
Why,  if  an  unjust  spirit  should  come  to^ 
prevail  in  Parliament  some  hundred  years 
hence,  of  what  avail  would  be  our  rules  ? 
Of  course  then  down  would  go  freedom  and 
all  else  we  cherish,  in  whatever  way  we  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  obstruction  now.  In- 
stead of  providing  against  remote  contin- 
gencies, it  is  our  duty  to  deal  practically 
with  the  emergency  of  to-day.  unless  the 
acts  of  obstmction  were  notorious,  the 
offender  incorrigible  and  taken  red-handed 
in  the  act,  is  it  likely  the  House  would  pass 
the  two  resolutions  ?  Surely  last  year  the 
House  was  not  rash  in  punishment  Mem- 
bers know  well  that  their  conduct  will  be 
proclaimed  and  canvassed  by  the  press  in 
every  comer  of  the  three  kingdoms,  and 
their  sentence  will  in  turn  be  judged  by 
public  opinion,  and  "if  the  spirit  of  justici^ 
ever  depart  from  the  nation,  it  is  in  vain  to^ 
invent  safeguards    in    Parliament      Is   it 
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feai^d  that  the  rights  of  minorities  will  be 
sacrificed  ?  Let  us  explain  what  are  those 
rights  of  a  minority  which  the  House  is 
wisely  anxious  to  preserve  intact.  A  min- 
ority is  justified  in  demanding  an  adjourn- 
ment if  a  Bill  is  forced  on,  when,  from 
some^uflScient  cause,  the  members  best  in- 
formed on  the  subiect  are  absent ;  if  time 
enough  has  not  been  granted  for  the  details 
of  a  measure  to  have  been  mastered  by  the 
House  and  the  country ;  or  if  the  Opposi- 
tion may  fairly  hope,  within  a  reasonable 
delay,  by  further  expounding  their  argu- 
ments, to  alter  the  judgment  of  the  House 
or  of  the  country  on  that  measure.  In  the 
name  of  common  sense,  what  have  the  tac- 
tics of  Mr.  Parnell  to  do  with  cases  liie 
these  ?  But  if  you  tamper  unwisely  with 
the  rules  of  debate,  you  may  unawares  put 
the  rights  of  a  minority  in  jeopardy. 

There  is  a  suggestion  we  would  like  to 
make,  with  reference  to  proceedings  in 
Committee,  where  obstruction  may  be 
made  most  plausible.  We  would  recom- 
mend, in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  re- 
course to  such  a  clumsy  expedient  as  a 
twenty-six  hours'  sitting,  the  adoption  of  a 
rule  found  effectual  in  the  United  States, 
which  gives  the  promoters  of  a  Bill  an  ap- 
peal from  the  Committee  to  the  House.  In 
America,  if  a  Bill  is  being  talked  out  in 
Committee,  the  promoters  put  down  a  mo- 
tion for  a  future  day  in  the  Order  Book, 
which  is  entitled  to  come  on  before  other 
business,  and  runs  thus:  *That  on  (say) 
Friday  next  at  five  o'clock  the  Committee 
of  the  whole  House  shall  be  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the  Bill 

intituled ,   after    having  taken    the 

question  on  the  several,  amendments  then 
pending,  or  that  may  be  then  offered,  with- 
out debate.'  If  this  motion  be  carried,  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  the  Chairman,  when 
that  day  and  hour  arrive,  immediately  to 
stop  discussion  and  to  put  the  question  upon 
the  pending,  and  any  other  amendments, 
only  allowing  the  mover  of  each  of  sucii 
other  amendments  five  minutes  to  explain 
its  purport,  and  then  to  report  the  Bill  to 
the  House. 

This  would  be  quite  enough ;  but  in 
America  the  House  sometiopes  exerts  its  au- 
thority a  second  time.  On  the  considera- 
tion of  the  report,  the  promoters  move  the 
previous  question,  and,  if  that  is  carried,  the 
Bill  is  forthwith  considered  as  amended, 
and  the  vote  taken  on  any  amendments 
without  other  debate  than  the  five  minutes 
allowed  to  the  mover  of  such  amendment. 
On  neither  of  these  occ^isions  are  motions 
for  delay  admissible. 

This  rule  does  not  seem  to  give  more 
than  due  power  to  the  House  to  deal  with 


its  own  business  and  restrain  factious  oppo- 
sition. If  the  opposition  were  substantial, 
there  would  be  so  much  diflSculty  in  pass- 
ing the  motion  for  closing  the  Committee 
that  it  would  not  bo  worth  while  trying  to 
do  so. 

Leaving  now  the  weary  subjocf  of  ob- 
struction, let  us  consider  whether,  without 
altering  the  rules  of  debate,  some  fftcilities 
may  not  be  given  to  the  passage  of  Bills 
through  the  House.  Are  there  not  too 
many  occasions  of  debate  ?  Why,  after  the 
affirmation  of  the  principle  of  the  Bill  on 
the  second  reading,  should  there  be  another 
discussion,  going  over  exactly  •  the  same 
grounds,  on  the  question.  That  Mr.  Speaker 
do  leave  the  Chair,  before  going  into  Com- 
mittee ?  and  a  fortiori,  why  should  a  third 
discussion  be  permitted  in  Committee  on 
the  question,  That  the  preamble  be  post- 
poned ?  Surely,  if  the  House  has  once 
affirmed  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  that  is 
enough.  You  do  not  want  the  same  argu- 
ments three  times  over.  If  the  House  is  to 
preserve  its  character  as  a  place  of  business, 
after  affirming  the  principle  of  a  Bill,  it 
should  proceed  straightway  to  settle  the 
terms  of  its  provisions,  the  proper  work  of 
Committee.  The  House  would  then  review 
the  amendments  made  in  Committee  on  the 
report,  and  if  any  important  argument 
should  have  been  omitted  on  the  second 
reading,  it  could  be  urged  at  this  stage,  or 
subsequently  on  the  third  reading ;  and  as 
a  Bill  can  be  recommitted  at  any  stage,  any 
oversight  or  blunder  which  might  possibly 
occur,  even  after  this  double  revision  of  its 
provisions,  fan  always  be  corrected.  Be- 
sides, there  is  this  other  safeguard,  that  a 
measure  has  to  be  passed  through  all  its 
stages  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament. 
The  debate  on  going  into  Committee  seems 
therefore  quite  superfluous.  This  change 
was  recommended  by  the  Committee  on  the 
business  of  the  House  in  1854,  though  not 
then  adopted  by  the  House.  It  is  only  an 
extension  of  the  rule  of  progress  which  has 
worked  so  well.  The  line  of  reform  hith- 
erto chosen  by  the  House  has  been  the  abo- 
lition of  superfluous  questions  on  the  stages 
of  a  Bill,  and  this  is  but  one  more  step  for- 
ward in  the  same  direction.  The  new  rule 
would  run  thus  : — 

*  That  when  the  order  of  the  day  has  been 
read  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself  into  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  (except  the 
Committees  of  Supply  and  Ways  and  Means) 
to  consider  any  matters  to  them  referred,  Mr. 
Speaker  shall  forthwith  leave  the  Chair  with- 
out any  question  put,  unless  an  instruction  to 
such  Committee  ^be^  moved,'  and  then  the  de- 
bate shall  be  restricted  to  the  question  on 
such  instruction.' 
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We  also  respectfally  snbmit  this  further 
rale  to  consideration  : — 

^Tbat  in  Committee  the  preamble  shall 
Btand  postponed,  and  no  amendment  thereto 
shall  be  received,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
making  it  in  harmony  with  the  Bill  as  agreed 
to  by  the  Committee.* 

The  adoption  of  the  first  of  these  rules 
would  get  rid  of  two  loose  practices— one 
by  which  a  member  often  persuaded  the 
House  to  pass  the  second  reading  on  trust, 
engaging  to  fix  the  Committee  at  some  time 
more  favourable  for  explanation  ;  this  ena- 
bles the  advocates  of  such  measure  in  the 
country  to  boast,  in  after  years,  that  the 
Bill  was  read  a  second  time  without  oppo- 
sition— the  other,  that  of  committing  a 
faulty  Bill  pro  formdy  for  the  purpose  of 
recasting  it.  This  is  allowed  now,  per  mis^ 
ericordiam,  to  save  two  debates  on  second 
reading,  but,  if  the  debate  on  going  into 
Committee  were  abolished,  the  member 
would  be  in  just  as  good  a  position  if  be 
withdrew  his  faulty  Bill  and  submitted  the 
improved  measure  to  a  second  reading  in  a 
regular  way.  Moreover,  this  rule  would 
facilitate  another  desirable  change,  that  of 
separating  the  sittings  of  the  Committee  of 
the  whole  House  from  those  of  the  House 
itself.  If  the  Committee  of  the  whole 
House  had  power  to  fix  its  own  meetings, 
and  to  adjourn  from  time  to  time,  it  might 
begin  its  labours  in  the  morning  early  in 
the  Session,  as  soon,  indeed,  as  a  Bill  was 
ready  for  its  consideration.  It  would  make 
its  reports  to  the  House  at  a  convenient 
time,  probably  at  the  commencement  of  the 
evening  sitting.  This  would  bring  about  a 
division  of  labour  between  Mr.  Speaker  and 
the  Chairman  of  Committees ;  and  those 
members,  whose  constituents  were  not  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  Bill  under  exam- 
ination would  gain  some  respite  from  at- 
tendance. The  Committee  on  a  Bill  of  the 
first  importance  could  still  be  taken  at  an 
evening  sitting.  If  the  Committee  sat  twice 
a  week  from  twelve  till  four,  it  would  not 
be  necessary  to  postpone  the  meeting  of  the 
House  beyond  half -past  four  on  those  days. 

As  to  the  second  rule,  we  believe  only 
twice  in  twenty  years  has  a  genuine  debate 
on  the  principle  of  the  Bill  arisen  on  the 
question,  *  That  the  preamble  be  postponed.' 
Considering  how  many  opportunities  there 
are  for  debate,  ought  not  these  rare  advan- 
tages to  be  renounced  in  favour  of  the  rea- 
sonable progress  of  everyday  work  ? 

Wo  have  already  spoken  of  the  half-past 
twelve  role,  and,  whatever  other  changes 
may  be  adopted,  we  trust  that  rule  is 
doomed.  It  has  failed  utterly  in  securing 
its  ostensible  object,  the  adjournment  of  the 
House  at  a  reasonable  hour  ;  indeed,  it  haa 


been  worse  than  inefficient.  The  return 
moved  for  by  Mr.  Pease  shows  that,  on 
comparing  the  six  years  which  preceded  its 
adoption  with  the  six  years  since  it  has 
been  in  force,  the  House  has  sat  altogether 
fifty-four  hours  longer  after  midnight  under" 
the  rule  than  without  it.  Moreover,  it  is 
liable  to  unnoticed  as  well  as  notorious 
abuse.  Instead  of  a  hard-and-fast  rule, 
might  not  some  such  arrangement  as  this  bo 
recommended  by  the  Leader  of  the  Hon 90 
as  an  honourable  understanding  to  be  ob- 
served by  gentlemen  sitting  on  both  side? 
— that,  except  in  cases  of  emergency,  no 
fresh  business,  if  seriously  opposed,  should- 
be  begun  after  midnight ;  but  that,  if  the 
member  in  charge  of  a  Bill  were  in  a  posi- 
tion to  say,  either  that  there  was  no  sjib- 
stantial  opposition,  or  that  he  had  effected 
H  compromise  with  his  opponents,  such 
member  should  be  allowed  to  proceed  until 
opposition  actually  arose  ;  and  if  after  half- 
past  twelve  a  question  of  difficulty  pro- 
voked any  long  discussion,  the  debate 
should  be  adjourned  ?  We  believe  an  ar- 
rangement of  this  kind  would  be  calculated 
to  save  those  miserable  wrangles  about  the 
hour,  which  keep  the  House  up  later  than 
any  business  would  do.  Unopposed  or 
slightly  opposed  business  would  be  gradually 
advanced,  and  the  House  might  adjourn 
about  one  o'clock,  with  something  gained, 
instead  of  after  two,  with  nothing  gained 
and  with  much  loss  of  temper  and  dignity. 
But  there  is  an  object  to  be  attained, 
more  important  even  than  restraining  need- 
less debate,  namely,  to  secure  certainty  as 
to  the  subject  for  discussion  ;  and  neither 
of  these  objects  can  be  attained,  without 
some  modification  of  the  roles  regulating 
the  Committee  of  Supply.  At  present  the 
only  thing  certain  is  uncertainty.  Not 
merely  can  any  grievance  or  other  matter  be 
brought  on  as  an  amendment,  on  going  into 
Committee  of  Supply,  but  the  rules  which 
govero  the  precedence  of  Notices  on  Supply 
are  so  complicated,  that  few  members  know 
which  amendment  of  the  twenty  or  thirty 
on  the  paper  is  entitled  to  stand  first  on  any 
day.  Thus,  if  the  Government  give  notice, 
even  for  a  Monday,  when  there  is  some  re- 
striction, of  (say)  the  Education  votes,  the 
House  may  find  the  subject  intercepted  by 
an  amendment  relating  to  the  pensions  of 
the  Irish  constabulary,  or  the  conduct  of 
our  Ambassador  at  Constantinople ;  and, 
be  the  subject  of  the  amendment  large  or 
small,  no  mortal  can  tell  how  long  it  will 
occupy.  Last  Session  the  dismissal  of  a 
badly-behaved ,  Irish  constable  occupied 
nearly  four  hours.  The  merits  lay  in  a 
nutshell ;  but  out  of  that  little  husk  reams 
of  talk  were   drawn,  and  the  House  was 
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prevented  from  discaftsing  Estimates  bv 
such  a  paltry  c^usc.  The  difficulty  of  deal- 
Jng  with  this  acknowledged  evil  has  arisen 
from  the  reluctance  of  the  House  to  invali- 
date the  principle,  that  the  redress  of  griev- 
ances should  precede  the  grant  of  a  supply. 
We  do  not  wish  to  tamper  with  that  princi- 
ple, nor  to  prevent  the  grievance  of  the 
meanest  of  her  Majesty's  subjects  from  be- 
ing examined  at  a  convenient  opportunity. 
The  Supplies,  however,  are  not  out  of  the 
control  of  the  House  until  the  Appropri- 
ation Bill  is  passed  at  the  end  of  the  Ses- 
sion. If  one  day  a  week  (Friday)  were  re- 
served for  the  discussion  of  miscellaneous 
grievances  on  Supply,  surely  the  principle 
would  be  amply  recognised  by  a  fifth  of  the 
time  of  the  House  being  dedicated  to  its 
maintenance.  On  the  other  days  of  the 
week,  to  secure  the  due  examination  of  the 
Estimates,  amendments  on  Supply  should 
not  be  admissible,  unless  they  referred 
specifically  to  some  one  or  other  of.  the 
votes  to  be  taken  on  that  day  ;  so  that,  if 
the  Government  gave  notice  (say)  of  Irish 
Education  Estimates,  the  amendments  relat- 
ing to  Irish  Education  Estimates  should 
alone  be  considered :  when  the  British 
3iuseum  vote  was  taken,  any  amendment 
on  that  vote.  By  this  means  the  House 
would  know  what  it  was  going  to  do,  and 
would  set  about  it  at  once.  Some  further 
regulations  on  Supply  are,  however,  neces- 
sary ;  and  first  to  prevent  a  double  discus- 
Mon  upon  the  same  question.  On  the  $rst 
day  of  gomg  into  Army  and  Navy  Esti- 
mates no  amendment  should  be  moved,  and 
the  Minister  should  speak  first,  and  explain 
to  the  Committee  the  general  policy  of  the 
Government,  and  criticism  should  follow  on 
that  exposition.  At  present  the  process  is 
reversed :  every  officer,  inventor,  and  ship- 
builder in  the  House  makes  his  recommend- 
ation. Last  of  all  comes  the  Minister,  and 
announces  the  scheme  for  the  year,  and 
shows  that  half  the  recommendations  have 
been  already  adopted,  and  on  the  points  in 
controversy  the  discussion  has  to  come  all 
over  again  another  day.  Moreover,  if  the 
Committee  on  the  first  day  would  consent 
to  grant  the  votes  which  appeared  to  be  un. 
opposed,  the  trouble  of  a  vote  on  account 
at  Easter  would  often  be  saved. 

At  present,  Supply  is  so  overlaid  with 
amendments  that  whole  classes  of  estimates 
are  not  reached  till  the  end  of  the  Session. 
We  think  after  a  certain  date,  say  May  1st, 
no  fresh  amendments  relating  to  the  annual 
estimates  should  be  received.  Of  course 
the  time  limit  would  not  apply  to  supple- 
roentary  votes,  if  presented  after  Easter,  and 
we  think  votes  on  account  and  excess  votes 
of   past  years  might  reasonably  be  taken, 


I  without  being  intercepted  by  an  amendment 
on  going  into  Committee.  We  do  not 
think  these  facilities  would  be  too  great, 
when  it  is  recollected  that  Government  has 
but  two  days  a  week  to  conduct  the  com- 
plicated business  of  tliis  great  Empire.  In- 
dependent members  have  more  time  allot- 
ted to  them  than  the  Government,  and  they 
would  do  well  to  aim  at  winning  greater 
facilities  for  themselves,  instead  of  with- 
holding them  from  the  Government, 

The  precedence  of  the  motions  of  private 
meml>er8  is  settled  by  the  irrational  method 
of  a  ballot,  at  which  the  Irish  members  al. 
ways  fill  half  the  numbers,  obtain  the  pri- 
ority, and  after  all  grumble  that  no  time  is 
given  to  Irish  affairs.  Might  not  the  Com- 
mittee of  Selection,. which  consists  of  emi- 
nent and  experienced  members  of  both  par- 
ties, determine  the  precedence  of  motions, 
at  least  on  Tuesdays,  under  an  instruction 
from  the  House  to  consider  the  urgency  of 
the  case,  the  efficacy  of  -  the  remedy  pro- 
posed, the  number  of  persons  interested, 
and  generally  the  interest  of  the  public  in 
the  matter  ?  If  Wednesdays  in  Juno  were 
reserved  for  Bills  which  had  already  been 
read  a  second  time,  some  -private  members 
would  have  a  chance  of  passing  their  meas- 
ures :  and  if  the  better  practice  were  revived 
of  taking  the  discussion  on  Bills  of  Princi- 
ple, as  for  example  the  *  Ballot  Bill '  of  old 
days,  and  the  *  Permissive  Prohibitory  Li- 
quor Bill  *  of  receot  times,  on  the  order  of 
leave,  instead  of  on  second  readying,  it  would 
avoid  the  scandal  of  a  talking-out  on 
Wednesday,  and  ensure  a  division,  to  say 
nothing  of  saving  the  expense  to  the  coun- 
try of  printing  a  thousand  copies  of  Sir  Wil- 
frid Lawson's  most  familiar  measure.  But 
why  weary,  the  general  reader  with  more 
technical  matter  ?  Those  who  take  a  prac- 
tical interest  in  the  subject  will  find  the  evi- 
dence given  before  the  Committees  on  Pub- 
lic Business,  especially  those  of  1848  and 
1854,  abound  with  recommendations.  Wo 
have  pointed  out  those  facilities  which,  we 
venture  to  think,  would  be  most  beneficial 
for  the  regular  transaction  of  business.  As 
for  obstruction,  it^  is  in  our  eyes  an  offence 
under  the  common  law  of  Parliament.  The 
penalty  we  have  suggested  would  be  swift, 
sure,  sufficient  for  prevention,  and  no  more. 
The  Obstructors  should  not  be  allowed  the 
slightest  suffering  to  boast  of,  nor  the  small- 
est shred  of  palm-leaf  to  bear.  Were,  how- 
ever, sentence  to  be  passed  on  the  old  the- 
ory of  justice,  and  the  punishment  propor- 
tioned to  the  wantonness  of  the  offence  and 
to  the  mischief  of  the  intended  conse- 
quences, we  hardly  know  what  penalty  would 
adequately  express  the  indignation  of  every 
lover  of  liberty  at  an  attempt  to  paralyse 
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the  usefnipess  of  the  luost  venerable  Na- 
tional Council  of  free  citizens  in  the  world. 
Bot  ju8t  as  we  have  wisely  softened  the 
medieval  law  of  high  treason,  and  treat  at- 
tempts on  the  life  of  the  Sovereign  as  freaks 
of  insanity,  so  we  would  regard  this  extrava- 
gant enterprise  as  the  delusion  of  a  disor- 
dered fancy,  and  meet  it  with  the  mildest 
form  of  e&cient  restraint. 

While  these  pages  were  passing  through 
the  press,  we  learned  that  Mr.  Parnell  had 
found  imitators  in  the  French  Chamber. 
That  Assembly  has  at  once  revived  a  regu- 
lation imposing  the  penalty  of  imprison- 
ment on  persistent  offenders.  Want  of 
courage  is  not  the  fault  that  critics  arc  wont 
to  find  in  the  conduct  of  M.  Paul  de  Cas- 
sagnac,  but  the  mere  show  of  firmness  has 
sufficed  to  nip  Obstruction  in  the  bud. 
Usually  we  are  little  inclined  to  look  to 
Paris  for  lessons  in  parliamentary  procedure, 
but  we  are  glad  to  nolo  the  success  there  of 
a  course  though  much  more  severe,  yet  simi- 
lar in  spirit  to  that  which  we  recommend  : 
nor  is  our  satisfaction  diminished  when  we 
reflect  that  this  promptitude  has  been  shown 
by  a  Chamber  which  has  much  more  reason 
than  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  jealous 
of  freedom  of.  speech  and  in  which  the  Lib- 
eral party  has  an  overwhelming  majority. 


Art.  X. — 1.  Despatch  from y  Lord  Derby  to 
Count  Schouvaloff.     May  6,  1877. 

2.  Despatch  from  Prince  Gortchakow  to 
Count  Schouvaloff,     J/ay^,  1877. 

3.  The  Life  of  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Consort.  By  Theodore  Martin. 
Vol.  III.     London,  1877. 

Thb  critical  position  of  the  war  in  the 
South-£ast  of  Europe,  and  the  more  marked 
position  which,  in  the  negotiations  for  peace, 
England  may  be  forced  to  take  up,  has  im- 
pelled the  Government  to  anticipate,  by 
three  weeks,  the  ordinary  meeting  of  Par- 
liament, and  to  summon  the  representatives 
of  the  nation  to  meet  a  few  days  hence. 
At  such  a  moment  it  specially  behoves  us  to 
take  account  of  our  position  ;  to  weigh  well 
the  probable  announcements  of  its  rulers  to 
the  nation  ;  and  to  choose  the  course  which 
our  own  action  shall  follow  in  this  grave 
crisis. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  if 
there  was  one  act  which,  at  a  crisis  like  the 
present,  would  have  met  with  ready  acqui- 
escence on  the  part  of  an  Opposition,  it  was 
the  resolution  to  summon  the  representa- 
tives of  the  nation  to  take  counsel  upon  the 


dangers  that  seem  to  threaten  it  If  they 
are  real,  they  may  t^hus  be  faced  ;  if  false, 
thus  best  dispelled.  It  is  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  our  constitution  that  at 
such  a  time  the  powers  of  Parliament  should 
not  be  in  abeyance.  If  there  was  any  one 
section  of  the  nation  committed  more  thor- 
oughly than  another  to  maintain  this  truth, 
it  was  the  Liberal  party.  For  once  they 
were  asked  to  put  in  practice  those  maxims 
which  they  have  made  trite  by  reiteration. 
Nay,  more  than  this,  it  is  little  more  than  a 
vear  ago  since  many  members  of  that  party, 
in  the  press  and  on  the  platform,  were  • 
bringing  charges  of  unconstitutional  and 
high-handed  action  against  the  Government 
for  not  summoning  together  Parliament  at 
a  far  more  unusual  season,  and  at  a  Tar 
more  delicate,  though  more  hopeful,  junc- 
ture. The  progress  of  diploniatic  arrange- 
ments, before  a  resort  to  war,  may  be  inter- 
rupted by  those  rumours  to  which  unusual 
action  may  give  rise :  but  the  onward  march 
of  conquering  armies  is  subject  to  no  such 
nervous  shocks,  and  wearied  combatants 
will  not  prolong  their  struggle  on  account 
of  the  distorted  interpretations  placed  on  a 
constitutional  act.  But  the  traditions  of 
our  constitution,  their  own  oft-repeated 
reiterations  of  Parliamentary  responsibility, 
the  very  outcry  which  they  themselves 
raised  a  twelvemonth  ago,  have  all  as  little 
effect  on  these  self- constituted  critics  as  the 
gravity  of  our  present  crisis.  The  Govern- 
ment did  not  think  it  necessary  to  summon 
Parliament  in  the  autumn  of  1876;  there- 
fore the  non-summoning  of  Parliament  was 
at  that  time  wrong.  The  Government  has 
found  it  expedient  to  summon  Parliament 
three  weeks  before  the  usual  time  in  1878  ; 
^therefore  the  summons  is  rash,  is  ill  timed, 
may  create  wrong  impressions,  may  have 
this  or  that  meaning  which  any  gossip  of 
the  hour  chooses  to  affix  to  it — it  matters 
nothing  what  circumstances  may  be,  it  is 
wrong,  and  is  to  be  virulently  opposed. 
This  is  the  sort  of  argument  that  we  must 
suppose  these  critics  of  the  Opposition  to 
follow. 

Yet,  gossip  and  irresponsible  rancQur 
apart,  it  would  surely  not  have  been  hard 
to  account  for  the  resolution  at  which -the 
Ministry  have  arrived.  As  soon  as  Parlia- 
ment meets,  the  question  for  the  nation  will 
be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  irresponsibij 
critics.  Factious  comment  will  no  longer 
be  accepted  abroad  as  the  expression  of  the 
views  cither  of  the  nation  or  of  its  chosen 
leaders.  With  a  sense  of  relief  we  feel  that 
after  the  17th  of  this  month  there  will  be  a 
channel  through  which  the  voice  of  the  na- 
tion can  express  Itself  with  authority :  and 
that,  by  the  meeting  of  the  nation's  repre- 
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sentatives  with  its  rulers,  the  tittle-tattle  of 
the  gossip-monsfer  will  die  a  speedy  death. 

More  than  this,  Parliament  will  m^et,  as 
might  also  have  been  presumed,  because  the 
Eastern  Question,  which  has  long  been  most 
prominent  in  our  minds,  has  now  reached  a 
new  stage  and  appears  under  a  new  aspect, 
in  which  it  is  right  that  it  should  be  laid 
before  Parliament.  We  can  no  longer  rest 
with  entire  security  on  assurances  anterior 
to  the  war.  Wo  must  trust  to  our  own 
watchfulness  to  guard  against  any  infringe- 
ment of  our  rights.  But,  besides  this,  even 
♦  those  who  have  been  most  ardent  in  their 
desire,  that  the  policy  of  England  should  be 
shaped  by  nothing  but  a  consideration  of 
the  state  of  the 'subject  provinces  of  the 
Porte,  must  by  this  time  feel  that  the  ques- 
tion has  distanced  any  such  consideration. 
The  issue  which  we  have  now  to  decide  is 
not  whether  we  shall  run  the  risk  of  per- 
petuating Turkish  misrule,  by  resisting  en- 
croachments which  profess  only  to  be  direct- 
ed to  the  destruction  of  that  misrule.  That 
was  the  question  before  us  last  spring. 
Now  we  have  to  make  up  our  minds  whether 
we  arc  prepared  to  set  any  limit  on  the  ex- 
tent of  the  encroachments  which  Russia, 
when  she  has  destroyed  that  misrule,  may 
be  disposed  to  make.  This  is  a  question 
which  surely  no  maxim  of  international  law 
prevents  us  as  a  nation  from  considering, 
and  on  which  every  rule  of  constitutional 
procedure  makes  it  right  that  the  represent- 
atives of  the  nation  should  be  taken  into 
council. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  suppose,  and  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Government  have 
changed  the  policy  which  they  have  clearly 
enunciated  on  several  occasions.  They  have 
stated  both  to  the  Russian  Court  and  to  the 
House  of  Commons  that  they  mean  to  pre- 
serve a  strict  neutrality  between  the  bellig- 
erents, so  long  as  Russia  does  not  trespass 
upon  the  British  interests  which  she  has 
promised  to  observe.  There  is  therefore  no 
fear  of  the  Government  hurrying  the  coun- 
try into  war  without  cause.  But  if  we  de- 
cide Aow,  as  we  have  decided  before,  that 
there  are  limits  beyond  which  we  cannot 
stretch  our  forbearance,  and  terms  of  nego- 
tiation which  we  cannot  countenance,  then 
we  must  face  a  stem  prospect.  The  steps, 
which  if  taken  by  others  might  land  us  in 
war,  are  not  long  or  impossible.  The  ar- 
dour of  *a  spirited  nation  has  been  fed  by 
conquest :  that  conquest  is  carrying  it  di- 
rectly in  the  path  where  it  must  soon  come 
into  collision  with  our  treaty  rights :  are 
these  rights  to  be  an  obstacle  to  further  ad- 
vance or  not  ?  The  issue  is  a  very  simple 
one :  it  would  be  a  false  sense  of  security 
that  would  persuade  us  it  is  necessarily  a 


distant  one.  It  may  become  necessary, 
though  we  trust  the  necessity  will  not  arise, 
to  ask  Parliament  to  vote  supplies  for  the 
provision  of  the  material  of  war.  These 
are  grave  and  serious  prospects ;  but  that 
such  proposals  may  have  to  be  laid  before 
Parliament  is  but  a  necessary  sequel  to  the 
exercise  of  its  functions  by  Parliament  at 
this  moment  in  any  form  whatever. 

Such  are  the  reasons,  wo  may  assume, 
that  have  prompted  the  resolution  of  the 
Government  to  anticipate  the  usual  time  for 
tke  opening  of  the  Session.  From  both 
sides  of  the  House  we  may  confidently  hope 
for  dispassionate  and  patriotic  deliberation. 
Of  the  grave  charge,  which  we  brought 
three  months  ago  against  certain  leadmg 
members  of  the  Liberal  party,  there  is  not 
one  word  which  we  can  modify  or  with- 
draw ;  and  we  cannot  expect  in  the  coming 
Session  to  escape  the  extremes  of  factious 
conduct  into  which  partisan  bigotry  may 
betray  it  devotees.  We  recently  read,  with 
a  strong  sense  of  its  truth,  in  a  letter  from 
the  late  Mr.  Nassau  Senior,  the  remark  that 
*  the  foreign  relations  of  a  country  are  the 
points  on  which  an  Opposition  is  generally 
most  unscrupulous  and  most  mischievous.' 
Experience  goes  far  to  verify  the  truth  of 
these  words,  and  they  have  not  wanted  con- 
firmation during  the  weeks  that  have  just 
passed.  Mr.  Bright,  in  a  letter  published 
in  the  *  Times '  of  December  29th,  thus  ex- 
presses himself :  *  I  do  not  think  we  shall 
have  war,  for  the  country  is  for  peace,  and 
the  Government  has  no  ally.  The  Admin- 
istration  may  not  be  a  wise  one,  but  it  must 
bend  to  circnmstances.  It  has,  as  a  Gov- 
ernment, no  interest  in  war ;  for  war  would 
soon  destroy  it.'  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find,  in  all  the  bitter  annals  of  political  con- 
troversy, words  mere  *  unscrupulous  and 
mischievous,'  and  we  will  add  more  unwor- 
thy than  these,  in  the  mouth  of  any  states- 
man who  has  a  reputation  to  preserve.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Bright's  words,  if  the  Gov- 
ernment agree  with  him,  it  is  because  they 
are  acting  from  .base  motives :  if  they  dis- 
.agree  with  him,  it  is  because  they  are  fools. 

But  the  general  voice  of  Parliament  may 
surely  be  trusted  at  a  time  like  this  to  set 
aside  party  jealousy  and  to  weigh  the  inter- 
ests of  our  Empire  and  of  international  jus- 
tice with  candour  and  gravity.^  On  the  eve 
of  a  deliberation  so  momentous,  it  is  well 
to  weigh  with  the  utmost  caution  the  pres- 
ent position  of  affairs,  to  estimate  their 
effect  upon  our  own  interests,  and  to  learn 
the  lesson  of  the  past  in  its  bearings  on  our 
own  conduct  in  the  future.  We  can  in  the 
main  foresee  what  our  leaders  will  have  to 
tell  us,  the  direction  which  their  proposals 
must  take  :  it  is  not  for  Parliament  only,  it 
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is  for  the  nation  also  to  make  up  its  raind 
on  the  answer  with  which  these  proposals 
shall  be  met. 

Fortunately  we  have  had  freshly  present- 
ed to  us,  at  a  most  opportune  moment,  a 
striking  picture  of  a  parallel  epoch  in  our 
history.  The  account  of  the  events,  the 
forebodings,  the  feelings,  of  those  threaten- 
ing years  from  1854  to  1866,  so  skilfully 
presented  to  us  by  Mr.  Theodore  Martin  in 
the  third  volume  of  his  *  Life  of  the  Prince 
Consort,'  makes  that  volume  take  a  far 
higher  rank  than  even  those  that  have  pre- 
ceded it.  It  not  only  abounds  with  points 
of  biographical  and  historical  importance ; 
it  is  a  legacy  to  the  nation  of  one  who 
served  her  well  in  his  lifetime,  and  whose 
words,  if  duly  weighed,  may  be  of  incalcu- 
lable assistance  to  her  now.  Mr.  Martin's 
work  has  not  fallen  below  the  level  of  his 
subject.  Without  degrading  the  book  by 
dragging  it  into  the  arena  of  party  contests, 
he  has  yet  managed  to  draw  distinctly, 
though  with  calmness  and  moderation,  the 
lesson  to  be  learnt  from  the  words  of  the 
Prince  Consort,  as  well  as  from  the  events 
of  those  years.  He  shows,  with  no  bitter- 
ness of  invective — for  the  most  part  using 
the  very  words  of  prominent  Liberal  states- 
men of  the  day — ^thc  dangers  that  were  felt 
to  be  involved  in  the  encroachment  of  Rus- 
sia. From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
volume  we  feel  that  we  are  in  the  presence 
of  a  calm  judge,  who  has  no  party  ends  to 
serve  ;  and  all  the  stronger,  therefore,  is  the 
impression  Tof  fthe  irresistible  teaching  of 
events.  We  shall  endeavour,  as  opportuni- 
ty occurs,  to  fdraw  from  the  words  of  the 
Prince  some  lessons  bearing  directly  on  the 
present  position  of  affairs,  and  on  some  of 
the  proposals  that  are  current  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Eastern  Question  in  its  newest 
phase.  These  lessons  are  far  too  important 
to  be  neglected  in  any  attempt  such  a»  we 
now  venture  upon,  to  consider  in  all  its 
bearings  the  result  of  our  recent  policy,  and 
to  lay  down  the  lines  of  negotiation  or  of 
action  which  we  should  follow  in  the  future. 

When  the  Eastern  Question  forced  itself 
with  special  urgency  upon  the  attention  of 
Europe,  rather  more  than  two  years  ago, 
there  were  certain  objects  as  to  the  desira- 
bility of  which  all  the  great  Power*  were 
tolerably  well  agreed.  But  there  was  muck 
difference  as  to  the  manner  of  accomplish- 
ing these  ends,  as  to  the  time  when  they 
sbodld  be  undertaken,  and  as  to  the  sacri- 
fices and  dangers  which  ought  to  be  in- 
curred for  their  sake.  We  agreed  in  desir- 
ing to  put  a  stop  to  Turkish  misrule  ;  but  it 
was  essential  that  this  work  should  be  car- 
ried out  by  a  European  concert,  as  the  dan- 


gers inseparable  from  any  but  joint  action 
were  far  greater  than  the  worst  evils  to 
which  misrule  could  give  rise.  But  it  soon 
became  clear  that  this  was  precisely  the 
difficulty  which  had  to  be  faced  ;  that  there 
was  one  Power  prepared  now  to  carry  on 
the  same  consistent  course  of  encroachment 
based  upon  specious  pretexts  of  interven- 
tion in  the  interests  of  the  Christian  sub- 
jects of  the  Porte,  which  it  had  followed 
for  more  than  a  century.  *  The  Emperor 
of  Russia,'  are  the  words  of  Lord  Derby's 
letter  to  Lord  A.  Loftus  of  May  1st,  1877, 
*  has  separated  [himself  from  the  European 
concert  hitherto  maintained,  and  has  at  the 
same  time  departed  from  the  rule  to  which 
he  himself  had  solemnly  recorded  his  as- 
sent.' The  European  concert  was  embar- 
rassed, and  conjoint  insistance  on  reform  in 
Turkey  had  for  the  time  to  be  laid  aside. 
Again  the  old  stumbling-block  had  stood  in 
the  way,  and  Russia  insisted  on  her  right 
of  independent  action. 

In  these  circumstances  a  choice  of  courses 
was  open  to  us.  We  might — a  few  rash 
spirits  then  thought  that  we  should — have 
joined  with  Russia  in  her  breach  of  the  Eu- 
ropean concert.  It  is  enough  to  suggest 
the  position  in  which  such  a  policy  would 
have  placed  us  at  this  moment.  Already 
in  her  success  the  adherents  of  Russia  are 
openly  professing  that  she  is  absolved  from 
the  self-denying  clauses  in  her  declaration 
of  war,*  and  that  she  must  claim  that  plun- 
der which  we  had  suspected  to  be  her  chief 
motive  for  intervention.  Where  then  would 
England  have  been,  as  the  ally  of  Russia  ? 
Would  she  have  shared  ^in  the  plunder,  or 
would  she  have  prevented  the  plundering 
intent  of  her  ally  ?  Had  she  taken  the  for- 
mer course,  how  w<)uld  it  have  been  de- 
fended by  the  loud  assertors  of  what  they 
dall  national^morality  ?  And  had  she  resist- 
ed, what  sort  of  spectacle  would  it  have 
been  for  Europe,  that  of  the  rash  disturbers 
of  the  peace  quarrelling  over  their  gains  ? 
What  chance  would  there  have  been  for  ^e 
amelioration  of  the  Christian  provinces, 
when  one  of  the  ameliorators  wished  to  ad- 
vance, while  the  other  was  fighting  to  check 
any  further  advances  ?  All  this  is  no  mat- 
ter of  doubtful  and  hazardous  conjecture  : 
it  is  as  certain  as  that  the  passions  and  de- 
sires  of  humanity  are  permanent  factors  iu 
all  human  affairs. 

Our  next  possible  course  would  have  been 
to  have  made  ourselves  from  the  first  the 
upholders  of  treaty  rights  and  of  interna- 
tional law,  and  to  have  resisted  any  attempt 

*  <  Rhetoric  apart,  nobody  now  sapposes  that 
Russia  will  adhere  to  her  profeission  of  disin- 
terestedness and  forego  the  conqueror's  claim 
to  compensation.' — Times,  Dec.  26. 
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to  settle  by  force  of  ^independent  action 
what  was  a  European  question.  Such  a 
course  would  have  gratified  none  of  that 
ambition  for  which  hitherto  the  difficulties 
in  the  East  seem  specially  designed  to  pro- 
vide food.  It  would  not  even  have  given 
to  any  one  nation  the  specious  honour  of 
having  put  an  end,  purely  in  the  interests 
of  humanity,  to  traditional  misrule.  It 
would  probably '^have  had  the  effect  of  clear- 
ing the  way  for  a  solution  that  might  have 
dispensed  with  the  slaughter  and  me  thou- 
saad  miseries  of  the  year  just  closed.  It  is 
needless  now  to  discuss  the  reasons  why 
such  a  policy  was  not  carried  out. 

Russia,  then,  was  left  to  choose  her  own 
line  of  action ;  and  for  us  there  remained 
but  two  courses  open-,  that  of  absolute,  and 
that  of  conditional  neutrality.  With  inter- 
ests so  various  as  those  of  our  Empire,  it  is 
hard  to  say  under  what  circumstances  an 
absolute  neutrality  would  be  possible  to  us 
in  respect  of  any  war  in  almost  any  comer 
of  the  globe.  The  conditions  of  our  inter- 
ference might  be  remote ;  but  there  is  no 
continent  in  which  we  are  not  in  some 
sense  the  guardians  of  civilisation,  responsi- 
ble for  order,'-interested  in  the. maintenance, 
and  injured  by  the  disturbance,  of  commer- 
cial relations.  But  if  there  ever  was  a  re- 
gion in  which,  by  treaty  obligations,  by  Im- 
perial interests,  by  solemn  responsibilities, 
we  are  directly  and  most  of  all  concerned, 
it  is  in  South-Eastern  Europe.  A  war  can- 
not arise  there  without  the  necessity  being 
imposed  upon  us  of  distinctly  and  unequivo- 
cally laying  down  the  conditions  or  our 
neutrality.  An  absolute  neutrality  in  such 
a  case  is  nothing  but  an  abandonment  of  all 
that  the  dignity,  the  duty,  the  honour  of 
the  Empire  demand.      ^  '  ^ 

The  Despatch  of  Lord  Derby  of  the  6th 
of  May  last  did,  accordingly,  contemplate 
such  conditional  neutrality,  and  laid  down 
in  terms  which  admitted  of  no  equivocation, 
and  which  met  with  the  approval  of  every 
section  of  the  nation  to  whose  opinion  any 
sigtiificance  was  to  be  attached,,  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  our  neutrality  was  to  be 
dependent  From  these  we  cannot  now, 
without  abdicating  our  Imperial  position, 
afford  to  recede.  They  form  a  position 
which  events  may  cause  to  be  assailed,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  we  cannot  surrender. 
There  is,  so  far,  fortunately,  no  room  for 
argument  or  variety  of  opinion  :  as  soon  as 
events  threaten  these  positions,  it  behoves 
us  to  be  on  the  alert,  if  we  would  not  suffer 
our  National  Declarations  hereafter  to  be 
more  worthless  than  the  paper  on  which 
they  are  written.  From  this  firm  basis, 
then,    we   have   to   examine   the   prospect 


which  recent  events  compel  us  to  face,  either 
as  the  spectators  of  war,  or  as  the  assessors 
in  negotiation. 

The  very  marrow  of  the  question,  it  must 
be  clearly  understood,  lies  in  this — are  the 
rights  secured  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in 
1856,  and  by  the  renewed  Treaty  of  1871, 
to  be  set  aside  without  the  opinion  of  the 
signataries  being  so  much  as  asked  ?  By 
these  treaties  no  change  can  be  made  in 
certain  arrangements  in  South-Eastern  Eu- 
rope without  the  consent  of  all  the  contract- 
ing Powers.  These  arrangements  are  more 
or  less  evidently  threatened:  and  one  of 
tlie  contracting  Powers  is  in  a  position  to 
settle  the  re-arrangement  after  its  own  way. 
It  shows  no  disposition  to  consult  the  oth- 
ers, and  pretty  openly  threatens  that  any 
interference  is  to  be  resented.  Are  we 
then  to  submit  to  the  evasion  of  our  treaty 
rights  ;  or  are  we  to  make  it  plain  that  we 
intend,  and  at  the  same  time  are  able,  to 
defend  these  rights  if  attacked?  If  we 
submit,  is  there  much  use  wasting  time  and 
paper  in  drawing  treaties  hereafter  ?  If  we 
are  resolute,  is  there  any  reason  for  any 
Power  considering  itself  injured  thereby  9 

It  is  worth  while  to  call  attention  to  some 
of  the  provisions  of  these  treaties,  by  which 
Russia  is  bound  to  us  as  one  of  the  con- 
tracting parties. 

By  Article  VIIL  of  the  Treaty  of  1871 
it  was  enacted  that  *  The  High  Contracting 
Parties  renew  and  confirm  all  the  stipula^ 
tions  of  the  Treaty  of  March  30,  1856,  as 
well  a«  of  its  annexes^  which  are  not  an- 
nulled or  modified  by  the  present  Treaty.^ 

Two  of  the  *  Stipulations '  of  the  Treaty 
of  1856,  which  are  likely  to  come  under 
notice  in  any  negotiations  for  peace,  de- 
serve to  be  borne  in  mind.  The  first  re- 
lates to  the  navigation  of  the  Danube  : — 

*XV.  The  Act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
having  established  the  principles  intended  to 
regulate  the  navigation  of  rivers  which  sepa- 
rate or  traverse  different  States,  the  Contract- 
ing Powers  stipulate  among  themselves  that 
those  principles  shall  in  future  be  equally  ap- 
plied to  the  Danube  and  its  mouths.  They 
declare  that  ihi^  arrangement  henceforth  farms 
a  part  of  the  public  law  of  Europe,  and  take  it 
under  their  guarantee, 

^  The  navigation  of  the  Danube  cannot  be 
subjected  to  any  impediment  or  charge  not 
expressly  provided  for  by  the  stipulations 
contained  in  the  following  Articles  :  m  conse- 
quence, there  shall  not  be  levied  any  toll 
founded  solely  upon  the  fact  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  river,  nor  any  duty  upon  the  goods 
which  may  be  on  board  of  vessels.  The  regu- 
lations of  police  and  of  quarantine  to  be  es- 
tablished for  the  safety  of  the  States  sepa- 
rated or  traversed  by  that  river  shall  be  so 
framed  as  to  facilitate,  as  much  as  possible, 
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the  passage  of  reasels.  With  the  exception 
of  duch  regulations,  no  obstacle  whatever 
shall  be  opposed  to  free  navigation.' 

The  second  point,  which  affects  us  more 
nearly,  is  the  Convention,  annexed  to  the 
Treaty,  respecting  the  Straits  of  the  Darda- 
nelles and  the  Bosphoriis.  It  runs  as  fol- 
lows : — 

'  His  Majesty,  the  Sultan,  on  the  one  part, 
declares  that  he  is  firmly  resolved  to  maintain 
for  the  future  the  principle  invariably  estab- 
lished as  the  ancient  rule  of  his  Empire,  and 
in  virtue  of  which  it  has,  at  all  times,  been 
prohibited  for  the  ships  of  war  of  foreign 
Powers  to  enter  the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles 
and  of  the  Bosphorus ;  and  that,  so  long  as 
the  Porte  is  at  peace.  His  Majesty  will  admit 
no  foreign  ship  of  war  into  the  said  Straits. 

*  And  Their  Majesties  the  Queen  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  Emperor  ©f  the 
French,  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  Emperor  of 
all  the  Russias,  and  the  King  of  Sardinia,  on 
the  other  part,  engage  to  respect  this  deter- 
mination of  the  Sultan,  and  to  conform  them- 
selves to  the  principle  above  declared.' 

In  Russia,  where  the  press  is  nnder  such 
censorship  as  makes  it  little  but  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  Government,  and  of  that  class 
which  is  dominant  in  influence,  we  have 
had  repeated  assertions  of  the  right  of  Rus- 
sia to  settle  the  questions  that  have  arisen 
in  her  own  way,  and  very  distinct  enuncia- 
tions of  the  objects  to  which  that  way  is  to 
lead.  Every  opportunity  has  been  taken  of 
exaggerating  the  disunion  of  England,  her 
weakness,  her  unwillingness  to  interfere, 
her  inability  to  protect  her  own  interests 
even  if  she  did  interfere. 

Surely  it  is  time  now  that  the  nation 
should  ask  itself  what  are  the  special  points 
where  England's  interests  are  likely  to  be 
touched  so  closely  as  to  render  necessary  a 
protest  which  must  involve — which  cannot 
be  made  except  as  a  mere  hypocritical  boast 
unless  it  does  involve — a  possible  resort  to 
war.  The  nation  would  steadily  resist  any 
such  resort  in  the  interests  or  for  the  sake 
of  Turkey.  Just  as  surely  would  it  resist  it 
on  the  ground  of  any  fanciful  or  remote 
dangers  or  injuries.  When  wo  are  told, 
therefore,  that  we  are  not  to  think  of  going 
to  war  for  Turkey,  or  for  a  whim,  wo  are 
warned  against  an  impossibility.  What 
really  lies  behind  this  warning  is  something 
totally  different,  which  the  framers  of  such 

Proclamations  are  afraid  to  utter  plainly, 
'hey  feel  that  there  are  interests,  which  are 
not  those  of  Turkey,  likely  to  be  involved  ; 
that  there  are  dangers,  which  are  not  fanci- 
ful, likely  soon  to  be,  if  they  are  not  already 
threatened ;  and  they  think  that  the  time 
will  soon  come  when  precaution  may  be 
forced  upon  us.     It  is  the  fear  of  this  like- 


lihood, not  the  apprehension  of  what  they 
know  perfectly  well  to  be  an  impossibility, 
that  is  the  motive  of  their  utterance  :  they 
are  preparing  beforehand  to  do  what  in 
them  lies,  so  that  precaution  shall,  under  no 
circumstances,  be  possible  to  England. 

It  is  not  likely  that  a  purpose  like  this 
will,  for  long,  he  successful.  The  *  Times,' 
indeed  (January  2nd),  speaks  of  *  a  consid- 
erable and  determined  body,  both  in  Parlia- 
ment and  in  the  country,  which  will  resist 
to  the  last  any  attempt  on  any  pretext  to  in- 
volve the  country  in  war.'  This  party  we 
do  not  think  to  be  considerable :  we  are 
quite  certain  that,  in  using  such  language,  it 
puts  itself  altogether  out  of  court.  But 
there  is  much  danger  lest  their  obstinacy 
should  engender  an  opposite  feeling.  Apa- 
thy, after  a  certain  point,  may  onlj  too  sud- 
denly change  into  a  pronounced  resolution 
to  interfere.  Before  that  time  arrives  it 
will  be  for  the  nation  to  consider,  and  for 
Parliament  very  distinctly  to  declare  what 
are  the  points  which  may  render  interven- 
tion a  necessity.  Before  dealing  with  these, 
we  cannot  help  recalling  the  words  used  by 
the  Queen  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Clarendon 
(December  20th,  1853),  which  is  quoted  by 
Mr,  Martin : — 

'Lord  Palmerston's  mode  of  proceeding  al- 
ways had  that  advantage,  that  it  threatened 
steps  which  it  was  hoped  would  not  become 
necessary,  whilst  those  hitherto  taken  started 
on  the  principle  of  not  needlessly  offending 
Russia  by  threats,  obliging  us  at  the  same 
time  to  take  the  very  steps  which  we  refused 
to  threaten*" 

It  is  strange  that  a  lesson  so  suggestive  as 
these  words  convey  should  be  so  quickly 
forgotten ! 

With  regard  to  the  effect  which  this  war 
may  have  on  the  position  of  the  Balkan 
provinces  and  the  navigation  of  the  Dan- 
ube, other  States  are  more  nearly  touched 
by  any  danger  which  may  be  threatened  by 
the  disturbance  of  the  status  quo  there : 
and  we  should  perhaps  consent  to  any  ar- 
rangement to  which  these  Powers  may  be 
disposed  to  agree. 

The  Russian  conquests  in  Armenia  sug- 
gest a  question  of  much  more  serious  im- 
portance. In  the  apparently  well-grounded 
rumours,  that  follow  ^the  rejection  of  our 
own  offered  mediation,  we  are  able  to  form 
some  estimate  of  the  probable  claims  that 
may  there  be  made.  These  will  include,  wo 
are  told,  *  a  rectification  of  the  frontier : 
the  holding  of  Kars,  and  the  acquisition  of 
Erzeroum  and  the  sea-port  of  Batoum.' 
With  what  modifications  we  may  acquiesce 
iri  these  terras  it  would  be  impossible  to 
say,  apart  from  a  consideration  of  the  other 
conditions  of  settlement :  but  it  is  easy  to 
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see  the  dangers  to  which  they  point,  and 
the  abandonment  of  securities  implied  in 
some  of  them.  Here,  as  in  other  aspects 
of  the  question,  the  peculiarities  of  our  po- 
sition must  be  looked  to.  There  is  no  one 
upon  whom  we  can  rely  to  chock  the  ad- 
vances of  Russia  in  Asia,  except  ourselves. 
Along  with  Russia  and  Turkey  we  form 
the  triplet  of  European  Powers  whose  Em- 
pire is  partly  Asiatic.  From  the  responsi- 
bilities of  that  position  we  cannot,  if  we 
would,  retire.  Anything  that  threatens  that 
part  of  our  Empire,  and  above  all,  any 
threat  which  comes  from  the  Power  whose 
rivalry  we  have  there  most  reason  to  dread, 
cannot  but  rouse  us  to  alertness.  A  threat 
in  this  direction  means  anything  which  ren- 
ders the  defences  of  our  Indian  Empire 
markedly  more  hazardous  or  more  costly ; 
anything  which  diminishes  our  influence  in 
Asia,  which  forms  a  nucleus  for  disaffection 
amongst  our  dependencies,  or  seriously  in- 
terferes with  the  highway  to  India.  With 
regard  to  the  last  point,  it  is  still  doubtful 
whether  that  highway  will  ever  run  through 
the  Euphrates  Valley  :  and,  as  a  mere  pros- 
pective danger  at  most,  it  may  not  be  a 
necessary  ground  for  intervention.  But  on 
the  other  hand  there  are  serious  menaces  to 
our  commerce  in  any  advance  of  Russia  in 
certain  parts  of  Armenia.  Those  who 
would  make  least  of  these  menaces  are 
forced  into  palpable  inconsistencies,  that 
prove  a  fear  lurking  behind  their  professed 
confidence.  In  three  consecutive  sentences 
of  his  speech  at  Bradford,  on  January  5th, 
we  find  Mr.  Forster  first  justifying  the  in- 
trigues of  Russia  against  us  in  India  be- 
cause *  they  think  we  are  intriguing  against 
them  in  Europe ; '  then  asserting  that  it 
would  be  better  to  have  on  our  frontiers  *  a 
Christian  and  civilised  Power '  than  *  half- 
civilised  barbarians  ;  '  and  then,  in  spite  of 
this  preference,  declaring  that  *  he  would 
not  encourage  them  to  go  there.^  It  is  idle 
to  think  that  wavering  councils  like  these 
are  to  give  us  confidence.  Whatever  may 
be  the  ultimate  decision  on  this  point, 
whatever  may  be  the  moment  at  which  we 
may  find  it  necessary  to  protest  against  fur- 
ther advances,  yet  it  would  be  impossible  to 
contemplate,  without  great  uneasiness,  the 
possession  by  Russia  of  ports  like  Trebizond 
or  Batoum.  Wo  may  minimise  the  danger, 
or  we  may  'refuse  on  its  account  alone  to 
resort  to  the  ultima  ratio  of  war ;  but  aie 
we  to  welcome  it  ?  And  yet  this  is  the  sort 
of  language  that  we  find  used  : — 

*  Armenia,  for  the  present,  at  all  events, 
was  severed  from  the  rule  of  the  Turks;  and 
he  did  not  know  that  anything  much  better 
could  happen  to  that  country.  Then  there 
were  Batoum  and  Trebizond,  ports  on  the 


east  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  both  of  which 
at  present  belong  to  Turkey.  If  they  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Russia,  what  would  bap- 
pen  ?  The  commerce  of  that  country,  which 
had  almost  diminished  to  nothing  under  the 
Turks,  would  be  increased.  The  trade  of  the 
rich  highlands  of  Armenia  would  gradually 
gravitate  to  the  sea  shore,  and  to  the  ports  of 
Batoum  and  Trebizond.  Who  would  be  the 
gainers?  England,  and  among 'other  ports 
that  of  Sunderland.' — Report  of  Speech  ly  Sir 
H,  Haveloch  at  Sunderland  {TimeSj  Dec,  22). 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  speaker  here 
had  any  serious  meaning.  He  probably  re- 
peated simply  what  he  had  been  told  by  his 
friends  in  Russia ;  but  it  would  bo  difficult 
to  parallel  the  blindness  to  facts  which  his 
words  disclose.  Armenia  may  be  benefited 
by  Russian  rule,  although  as  to  this  the  Ar- 
menians seem  to  hold — and  to  hold  with 
considerable  vigour  and  tenacity — a  very 
opposite  opinion  from  that  of  Sir  H.  Have- 
lock,  who  thus  adjudicates  on  their  politi- 
cal future  in  the  corner  of  a  sentence.  But 
are  we  to  accept  this  on  the  word  of  a  man 
who  tells  us  in  the  next  sentence  that  Eng^ 
lish  commerce  will  be  benefited  by  the  pos- 
session of  two  important  ports  by  a  Power 
naturally  the  chief  competitor  of  England, 
which  has  never  spared  any  opportunity  of 
showing  how  fully  she  had  imbibed  the 
spirit  of  rivalry ;  that  commerce  will  be 
expanded  by  the  expansion  of  a  Power 
whose  tariff  is  the  most  illiberal  in  Europe  ? 
Russia  has  excluded  us  from  the  commerce 
of  Central  Asia,  and  yet  her  possession  of 
Batoum  and  Trebizond  is  to  open  to  us 
more  widely  that  of  Persia  !  The  reference 
in  the  last  sentence  to  Sunderland  is  in  the 
true  spirit  of  claptrap,  and  for  an  unthink- 
ing  cheer  the  speaker  was  ready  to  throw 
to  the  winds  not  only  judgment,  but  even 
common  sense. 

While,  however,  we  protest  against  pal- 
pable misrepresentations  like  this,  we  are 
not  disposed,  at  this  stage,  to  lay  down  in 
this  direction  any  defined  limit,  where  un- 
easiness must  pass  into  a  resolution  at  all 
costs  to  resist.  But  there  are  other  points 
which  touch  us  more  nearly,  and  which 
were  distinctly  raised  in  Lord  Derby's  des- 
patch of  May  6th,  and  in  the  Russian  re- 
ply. In  the  former  it  is  said  with  regard  to 
the  Straits  of  tile  Dardanelles,  that  her 
Majesty's  Government  saw  *  serious  objec- 
tions to  any  material  alteration  of  existing 
arrangements.'  To  this  it  was  answered 
that  the  future  arrangements  '  must  be  set- 
tled by  common  agreement  on  an  equitable 
basis.'  Yet  now  we  hear  that  the  very 
change  we  dread  is  to  be  one  of  the  condi- 
tions of  peace.  W^e  are  told,  in  fact,  in  tlie 
words  of  the  Russian  envoy  in  1829,  *  that 
peace  must  be  signed  in  the  camp,'  and 
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that  its  conditions  are  to  be  learnt  only 
when  it  is  concluded.  *  Remonstrances  will 
then  bo  too  late,  and  Europe  will  patiently 
suffer  what  it  can  no  longer  prevent.' 

But  it  is  not  only  that  we  ourselves  are 
pledged  to  the  maintenance  of  existing  ar- 
rangements as  to  the  Straits,  and  that  we 
have  to  deal  with  a  spirit  of  aggression 
which  shows  very  little  scruple  about  the 
breaking  of  guarantees.  This  is  enough, 
and  more  than  enough,  to  rouse  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  nation,  and  to  cause  us  to  state 
distinctly  our  interect  in  the  matter,  and  the 
limits  of  our  forbearance  in  regard  to  any 
tampering  with  it.  In  making  plain  our 
resolution  to  suffer  no  overturning  of  exist- 
ing relations  with  regard  to  the  Darda- 
nelles, we  shall  not  only  maintain  the  faith 
of  treaties,  but  we  shall  take  our  stand  upon 
securities  of  vast  importance  to  ourselves. 
To  listen  to  the  vague  talk  as  to  the  open- 
ing of  these  Straits,  one  would  fancy  that 
Russian  commerce  was  crippled  by  the  in- 
ability to  move  a  fleet  into  regions  where  a 
fleet  could  pass  only  to  bring  a  menace  of 
war,  or  else  that  the  refusal  on  the  part  of 
Europe  to  permit  an  objectless  show  of 
force,  is  a  standing  insult  to  Russia.  We 
have  heard  much  of  what  is  called  a  '  natu- 
ral right '  of  Russia  to  a  free  passage,  which 
is  distinguished  from  *  a  political  right '  of 
Turkey  to  keep  it  closed.  The  distinction 
is  absolutely  baseless.  Rights  by  land  are 
not  different  from  those  by  sea :  and  the 
same  arguments  that  would  assert  the  '  natu- 
ral rigtit,'  of  free  passage  for  ships  of  war 
through  a  strait  both  shores  of  which  are 
possessed  by  the  same  Power,  would  prove 
*  the  natural  right '  of  an  armed  force  to 
pass  unquestioned  through  a  neighbour's 
territory.  Such  a  right  is  the  right  of  the 
strongest  and  nothing  more ;  and  as  such 
only  can  it  be  discussed.  If  liberty  of  pas- 
sage is  allowed,  the  dangers  it  involves  can 
only  be  guarded  against  by  a  vast  and  cost- 
ly increase  of  our  armaments  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  route  to  India  by  the  Suez 
Canal,  Are  we  to  submit  to  this,  or  to  the 
possible  interruption  of  communication,  only 
from  a  tenderness  for  Russian  feel ings  ?  Are 
we  to  be  obliged  to  find,  in  a  costly  and  per- 
manent watchfulness,  a  substitute  for  guar, 
antees  which  were  bought  at  the  price  of  a 
long  and  heavy  war  ?  Bearing  on  this  very 
point  there  is  a  passage  in  a  letter  from  the 
Prince  Consort  to  the  present  Emperor  of 
Germany,  which  is  so  full  of  sound  wisdom 
that  is  well  worth  quoting  : — 

'  The  creation  of  war  harbours  and  estab- 
lishments in  the  Black  Sea  is  not  such  a  sim- 
ple and  practicable  task  as  it  may  look.  Ex- 
cept Sebastopol,  there  is  no  natural  harbour 
in  all  the  Black  Sea.    They  must  therefore 


be  constructed  artificially,  and  this  alone  is 
an  undertaking  which  cannot  be  carried  out 
under  from  twenty  to  thirty  years.  Cher- 
bourg was  begun  under  Louis  XIV.,  and  is 
not  complete  to  this  hour,  despite  the  most 
strenuous  and  unintermitted  efforts  of  the 
different  French  Governments.  Plymouth 
was  begun  in  1805  and  only  finished  in  1842. 
I  speak  here  only  of  the  harbour,  not  of  the 
dockyards  which  are  still  in  hand.  Since 
1845  we  have  been  at  work  at  Dover,  Holy- 
head, and  Portland,  without  much  progress 
visible.  If  this  be  so  in  the  centre  of  civili- 
sation, and  with  all  our  national  resources  at 
hand,  bow  should  |we  stand  in  deahng  with 
similar  works  in  Asia  Minor  ?  After  the  har- 
bours are  built,  great  dockyards  would  be  es- 
sential ;  Russia  has  for  fifty  years  been  hard 
at  work  preparing  hers  in  Sebastopol  (this, 
too,  withm  her  own  territory);  then  the 
whole  would  have  to  be  protected  by  exten- 
sive sea  and  land  fortifications;  and  these 
again  would  create  the  necessity  for  a  garri- 
son of  from  five  to  ten  thousand  men,  and 
when  all  is  done,  we  should  only  have  built  a 
mousetrap  for  ourselves,  for  without  the  pos- 
session of  the  Dardanelles  we  mi^ht  at  any 
moment  be  cut  off  from  everythmg  we  had 
constructed,  and  starved  out.  In  the  «ame 
way  it  would  puzzle  us  to  hold  Malta  with- 
out Gibraltar,  island  though  it  be. 

'  Well,  you  say,  whoever  wants  to  be  secure 
must  not  shrink  from  making  sacrifices.  Host 
just :  but  we  Jiave  made  the  sacrifices  of  the 
war — sacrifices  which  for  us  alone  already 
amount  to  forty-seven  millions  sterling — sac- 
rifices which  very  naturally  Austria,  Prussia, 
and  Germany  have  shrunk  from  making.  The 
nation  has  willingly  made  these  temporary 
sacrifices,  but  it  has  not  paid  that  price  in 
order  to  purchase  permanent  sacrifices.  It 
expects,  and  justly,  a  peace  in  return,  which 
will  lay  the  foundations  of  lasting  security  and 
concord,  not  an  armed  truce,  the  maintenance 
of  which  is  based  upon  the  constant  presence 
of  all  the  antagonistic  elements  of  strife. 

'  The  reduction  of  the  Russian  fleet  in  the 
Black  Sea,  which  is  indicated  as  the  sacri- 
fice on  the  other  side,  is  no  sacrifice  at  all, 
but  an  actual  boon  to  the  Russian  State.  But 
to  a  limitation  of  this  kind  we  are  told  Rus- 
sian honour  can  never  assent  1  I  should  ac- 
cept the  argument  as  unanswerable,  if  it 
were  the  Baltic  fleet  whose  limitation  was  de- 
manded, or  a  fleet  organised  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Russian  coasts  and  of  Russian 
commerce  ;  but  the  fleet  here  is  one  whose 
very  existence  can  be  regarded  only  as  means 
of  aggression  against  the  Porte ;  a  fleet  which 
has  no  enemy  to  repel  from  its  commerce  or 
its  coasts ;  which  cannot  venture  on  the  high 
seas,  but  is  built  solely  for  a  land-locked  sea ; 
whose  existence,  therefore,  is  in  no  sense  ne- 
cessary for  the  welfare  of  Russia,  although  it 
menaces  the  destruction  of  the  Porte.  The 
duly  argument  which  Prince  Gortschakoff 
could  adduce  for  its  being  necessary  was,  that 
it  was  required  to  protect  Constantinople 
against  the  ambitious  designs  of  the  Western 
Powers.' 

The  securities  on  which  the  Prince  Con- 
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sort  here  insists  were  surrendered  by  the 
Treaty  of  1871.  They  were  surrendered 
precisely  on  Ihe  ground  that  the  closing  of 
the  Slraits  rendered  them  unnecessary. 
There  is  not,  therefore,  one  word  which  te 
usies  with  regard  to  the  more  remote  dan- 
ger, that  does  not  apply  with  much  greater 
force  to  the  opening  of  the  Straits.  It  is 
a  question,  not  of  national  honour  only; 
not  merely  of  a  regard  for  international  law 
and  the  faith  of  treaties — but  one  in  which 
are  involved  consideration  of  the  very  safe- 
ty of  our  Empire,  and  the  necessity  for  re- 
sisting a  permanent  outlay,  which  would 
seriously  cripple  our  resources.  All  this  at 
once  forces  us  to  make  as  clear  as  day  our 
determination  to  suffer  no  re-arrangement 
of  the  existing  rights  as  to  the  Dardanelles, 
without  our  entire  and  acknowledged  appro- 
bation. We  repudiate  entirely  the  opinion 
expressed  by  Mr.  Forster  in  the  speech  above 
referred  to,  that,  because  the  other  contract- 
ing Powers  (of  whose  motives  we  know  noth- 
ing and  whose  interests  are  incomparably 
less  than  ours)  may  not  think  it  necessary 
to  interfere,  we  are  therefore  bound  to 
waive  our  treaty  rights.  These  rights  may 
not  be  threatened,  and  we  have  no  wish 
to  anticipate  the  time  when  they  may 
be  threatened,  by  uttering  one  word  wan- 
tonly provocative  of  war;  but  we  believe 
that  the  best  guarantee  against  such  a 
contingency  is  to  state  plainly  the  resolu- 
tion to  which  we  have  come  regarding  it. 
If  that  resolution  is  once  expressed,  we  are 
confident  that  little  more  will  be  heard  of 
proposals  subversive  of  the  status  quo.  But 
we  must  not  deceive  ourselves  as  to  its  possi- 
bility. It  is  the  object  after  which  itussia 
has  long  striven.  By  no  other  means  could 
she  so  effectually  handicap  England  in  the 
struggle  for  dominion  in  the  East.  Of  all 
the  prominent  points  in  Lord  Derby's  des- 
patch, it  was  the  one  to  which  the  most 
evasive  answer  was  given.  And  among  the 
rumoured  proposals  for  peace  this  holds  a 
prominent  place.  Russia's  claim  is  no  re- 
mote contingency :  our  answer  to  that 
claim  must  have  no  uncertain  sound. 

It  has  been  suggested  in  many  quarters, 
that  any  danger  arising  thence  might  be 
warded  off,  and  that  valuable  compensation 
might,  without  hostile  measures  or  threat- 
enings,  be  obtained  by  England's  taking 
possession  of  Egypt  The  proposal  has 
been  glozed  over  with  the  same  sort  of  spe- 
cious motives  of  carrying  improvement  into 
some  dependency  of  the  Turkish  Empire, 
which  were  so  persuasive  in  the  mouths  of 
Russian  diplomatists.  We  are  to  relieve 
the  Khedive  of  his  responsibilities ;  to  enter 
upon  the  suzerainty  of  Turkey  (she  is  an  I 


ally,  but  she  is  not  Christian,  and  she  has 
ventured  to  oppose   the   crusade  of  Holy 
Russia,  and  so  she  has  no  rights),  and  as  a 
return  for  this  we  are  to  give  the  blessings 
of  constitutional  government  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Egypt      Others,  who  take  a  less 
idealised  view  of  foreign  politics,  where  our 
obligations  and  our  duties  do  not  soar  into 
such  a  shadowy  abstraction,  propose  that 
we  should  acquire  some  of  these  territories 
by  purchase.     The  offer  to  purchase  sover- 
eign rights  at  a  moment  of  defeat  comes 
amazingly  near  a  sharing  of  the  •spoil.     If 
Europe  is  to  stand  by  and  see  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  Turkish  Empire  without  a 
care  or  a  protest :  if  the  conditions  that  have 
hitherto  prevailed  in  regard  to  the  connec- 
tion between  Europe  and  the  East  are  to  bo 
completely   overturned:    then   indeed   the 
time   may   come    when    England   may   be 
forced   to  claim  her  share  in  the  disjecta 
membra.     But  let  us  trust  that  such  a  time 
has  not  yet  come :  and  that  England  will 
still  have  a  voice  to  raise  against  any  un- 
righteous machinations,  and  any  secret  com- 
pacts that  may  bring  about  such  a  crime 
against  the  plainest  dictates  of  international 
morality.     Now,  at  least,  we  are  firmly  per- 
suaded that  no  such  proposal  would  be  lis- 
tened to  either  by  England  or  her  rulers : 
that  we  shall  never  submit  to  purchase  secur- 
ity against  aggressions  which  defy  our  treaty 
rights  and  menace  our  Empire,  by  sharing  in 
the  plunder,  and  accepting  what  others  may 
be  either  afraid  or  careless  to  claim.     With 
what  face   could  we,  who  have   protested 
against  the  aggressions  of  others,  condone,  by 
sharing  them,  a  reckless  ambition  which  we 
have  reprobated,  and  which  many  of  us  re- 
fused to  believe!  possible  ?     At  the  outset 
of  the  war  we  demanded  and  received  from 
Russia  assurances  that  *  Egypt  would  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  her  military  ope- 
rations,' and  yet  these  very  advocates  of 
Russia  would  have  us  throw  over  those  as- 
suratices  by  which,  in  receiving  them  from 
others,    wo     implicitly    boimd     ourselves. 
What  may  come  at  some  future  time  we 
know  not ;  but  as  things  now  are,  the  pro- 
posal invites  a  violation  of  international  law 
and  treaty,  and  a  special  breach  of  faith 
with  Russia,  and  all  to  secure  a  doubtful 
and  a  dangerous  possession. 

Our  resolution,  then,  with  regard  to  the 
Straits  must  be  clearly  expressed,  and  we 
must  be  turned  from  it  by  no  delusive  and 
fanciful  proposals.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  occupation  of  Coiistantinople  is  a 
point  on  which  we  must  be  no  less  clear. 
Lord  Derby's  letter  declares  that  *  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  are  not  prepared  to 
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witness  with  indiiOfcrencc  the  passinsc  into 
other  hands  than  those  of  its  present  pos- 
sessors of  a  capital  holding  so  peculiar  and 
commanding  a  position.'  It  is  perfectly 
plain  to  any  one  what  these  words  involve. 
The  reply  of  Prince  Gortchakoff  recognised 
the  resolution  they  conveyed,  and  stated 
that  *  the  acquisition  of  that  capital  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  views  of  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor.'  He  recognised,  further,  *  that 
the  future  of  Constantinople  is  a  question 
of  common  interest,  which  cannot  be  settled 
otherwise  than  by  a  general  understanding.' 

Without  making  any  accusation  against 
their  good  faith,  it  is  clear  that  these 
words  are  cautious,  if  not  ambiguous.  The 
occupation  of  Constantinople  is  no  longer 
*  excluded  from  Eussian  views.'  Tlie  semi- 
official '  Agence  Russe '  protests  against 
hopes  being  given  to  the  Porte  *  that  the 
entry  of  the  Russians  into  Constantinople 
would  cause  England  to  intervene  ; '  and  in 
the  dispelling  of  these  hopes  it  sees  the 
only  prospect  of  peace.  So,  again,  a  recent 
volume,  whose  authoress*  is  credited  with 
an  influence  even  over  statesmen  in  Eng- 
land, gives  us  rather  too  candid  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  objects  which  Russian  ambition 
aims  to  satisfy  by  this  war.  She  informs 
us,  as  the  exponent  of  the  views  of  Russian 
society,  that  *  in  the  city  of  Constantine 
only  can  the  work  be  consummated ;'  and 
that  in  official  *  concessions  to  the  Powers, 
Russia  has  displayed  too  great  a  condescen- 
sion.' We  may  hope  that  these  are  only 
exaggerations  which  more  moderate  coun- 
sellors would  disavow  ;  but  to  be  apathetic 
in  the  face  of  them  is  but  the  false  security 
that  invites  provocation. 

Any  direct  interference  with  the  Suez 
Canal  calls,  at  present,  for  no  discussion. 
We  do  not  believe  that  it  is  threatened : 
and  we  may  surely  be  confident  that  there 
would  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
England's  action,  if  it  were. 

We  have  thus  spoken  of  the  position  of 
the  Balkan  provinces,  of  the  questions  of 
frontier  in  Armenia,  of  the  passage  of  the 
Dardanelles,  and  of  the  occupation  of  Con- 
stantinople. On  some  of  these  points  it 
may  be  said  that  the  declarations  of  May 
last  were  sufficiently  explicit  to  require  no 
re-statement.  But  it  is  clear  that  matters 
are  not  now  as  they  were  then :  that  decla- 
rations then  made  have  not  the  emphatic 
iorce  of  protests  authorised  by  Parliament, 
and  uttered  when  the  events  against  which 
they  are  raised)  are  imminent.  More  than 
this,  it  is  clear  that  such  renewed  protests, 
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defining  as  thc]^  must  the  position  of  Eng- 
land with  regard  to  the  developments  of 
the  war,  must  not  be  mere  empty  vaunts. 
The  authority  which  protests  must  make  its 
protest  valid  :  thus,  and  thus  only,  can  be 
secured,  along  with  honour,  the  greatest  of 
England's  interests,  *  the  interests  of  Peace.' 

We  must  beware  that  no  false  issue  be  set 
up  :  that  no  misleading  accusations  be  suf- 
fered to  prevail.  We  hear  much  of  what  is 
called  *  a  war  party.'  There  is,  we  make 
bold  to  say,  no  war  party  in  the  country  at 
this  moment.  Nay  more,  we  feel  confident 
that  there  need  not  as  yet  be  even  a  ques- 
tion of  peace  or  war.  The  issue  between 
the  two  parties  that  arc  now  competing  for 
the  public  ear,  is  simply  this :  Are  we  pre- 
pared to  carry  our  compliance  to  any  con- 
ceivable point,  or  is  it  possible  that  a  time 
may  came  when  compliance  must  cfease  ? 
And  if  oven  the  most  pacific  amongst  us 
must  see  that  such  a  time  may  come,  wc 
have  only  to  ask  further :  Can  collision  best 
be  avoided  by  loudly  proclaimed  indiffer- 
ence and  an  ostentatious  refusal  to  prepare, 
or  by  timely  resolution,  and  unconcealed, 
but  still  pacific,  vigilance  ?  England  would 
not  enter  upon  war,  should  war  be  necessa- 
ry, '  with  a  light  heart,'  but  with  a  clear 
conscience.  We  are  not  of  those  who  arc 
panic-stricken  at  the  thought,  deeply  as  we 
might  deplore  it.  We  know  what  are  our 
resources,  dnd  how  carefully  they  have  been 
husbanded.  Let  us  hope  that  othere  know 
equally  well  how  to  measure  their  extent. 
May  no  delusive  hope — that  most  certain 
of  all  incentives  to  war — mislead  them  into 
thinking  that  England  is  unprepared,  be- 
cause unwilling  ;  that  because  she  is  pacific 
now  she  will  be  easily  pacified  when  roused. 
We  would  not  seek  to  inflame  any  angry 
passion,  or  kindle  what  may  too  soon  and 
too  suddenly  prove  a  consuming  fire  of  na- 
tional indignation,  but  we  do  not  seek  to 
conceal  the  fact  that  such  indignation  is 
ready  to  burst  forth.  We  know  how  it  is 
engendered,  how  it  swells,  how  ^it  quickly 
bursts  all  bonds.  Those  abroad,  who  judge 
of  England  only  by  a  partisan  press  or  by  the 
words  of  irresponsible  theorists,  may  easily 
be  mistaken  in  their  estimate :  we  warn 
them  how  fatal  their  mistake  may  be.  It 
has  been  made  before  :  may  it  not  be  made 
again  ! 

In  full  confidence  we  leave  the  issue  to 
the  judgment  of  Parliament.  We  have  at- 
tempted to  show  what  we  deem  to  be  the 
reasons  for  the  early  summons,  and  to  point 
out  the  questions  which  will  probably  be 
laid  before  the  two  Houses.  AVe  have  in- 
dicated what  opinions  they  may  have  to 
pronou;icc,  and  in  what  way  they  may  be 
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asked  to  give  their  opinions  stability  and 
force.  We  have  shown  the  meaning  •  that 
is  to  be  drawn  from  any  such  action,  and 
how  the  chief  object  of  that  action,  the 
lively  hope  that  may  be  fostered  through 
its  aid,  is  still  that  peace  may  be  main- 
tained on  our  own  part,  and  that  the  strug- 
gle between  our  two  allies  may  be  ended. 
But  to  our  confidence  must  be  joined  a 
warning.  On  both  sides  of  the  House  it 
must  be  felt  that  Parliament  never  met  in 
circumstances  more  delicate,  when  the  rash- 
ness 'or  obstinacy  of  a  few  might  more 
easily  lead  to  disastrous  results.  The  sup- 
porters of  the  Ministry  may  well  feel  a  firm 
assurance  in  the  wisdom  of  those  whose 
direction  they  are  called  upon  to  follow. 
Respect  for  the  difficulties  of  foreign  policy 
has  always  been  a  tradition  with  the  Con- 
servative party,  even  when  that  policy  was 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  did  not  com- 
mand its  trust.  To  no  one  has  that  tradi- 
tion been  more  sacred  than  to  the  Minister 
upon  whom  our  destinies  now  chiefly  de- 
pend. Such  respect  would  suggest  the 
sinking  of  small  differences,  and  a  careful 
avoidance  of  all  that  would  add  to  the  bur- 
den now  imposed  on  those  who  are  at  once 
the  leaders  of  the  party  and  the  rulers  of 
the  nation.  Above  all,  we  would  deprecate 
any  exaggerated  or  heated  indignation  that 
may  be  needlessly  provocative  of  war. 
Such  rash  impulses  are  harmful  even  in  the 
anonymous  utterances  of  the  press,  much 
more  so  in  the  responsible  deliberations  of 
Parliament. 

But  it  depends  above  all  upon  the  patri- 
otism of  the  bulk  of  the  Opposition  whether 
we  are  to  have  peace  or  war.  Disunion  in 
our  counsels  must  breed  contempt  for  us 
abroad,  and  contempt  abroad  is  the  most 
'•ertain  forerunner  of  war.  Surely  the  ex- 
tremes of  partisanship  have  had  their  own 
way  long  enough  :  surely  it  is  time  for  that 
spirit  of  grave  and  liberal  judgment,  which 
each  of  our  great  political  parties  can  claim, 
to  reassert  itself  at  a  crisis  liKe  this.  You  wish 
to  avoid  war :  join  with  us  then  in  aban- 
doning that  suspicion  which,  were  it  ever  so 
well  founded,  must  still  only  hamper  those  to 
whom  power  is  now  committed,  and  must 
through  them  weaken  that  national  force 
which  is  the  best  security  against  war.  Re- 
serve your  suspicions  :  pour  them  out  when 
your  political  opponents  only,  and  not  the 
nation,  shall  be  the  sufferers.  In  the  Ses- 
sion that  is  just  opening  there  are  reputa- 
tions for  disinterested  and   large  patriotism 


to  be  gained.  We  fear  that  there  are  alak> 
reputations  for  statesmen  to  lose.  May  it 
be  with  no  doubtful  or  wavering  emphasis 
that  Parliament  shows  on  which  of  these 
sides  the  great  preponderance  of  its  sympa- 
thies lies ! 

Though  we  have  been  discussing  the 
probable  terms  of  peace  and  their  effect 
upon  the  interests  of  this  country,  it  must 
not  therefore  be  supposed  that  the  war  is  at 
an  end,  and  that  the  Turks  have  no  longer 
any  means  of  resistance.  It  is  true  that  in- 
telligence has  reached  us,  that  the  Russians 
have  crossed  the  Balkans  by  the  Shipka  and 
Trajan  passes.  But  even  if  this  turns  out 
to  be  true,  we  do  not  believe  that  they  have 
gained  any  signal  advantage.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  have  by  this  very  act,  and  seem- 
ing success,  incurred  a  greater  peril  than  at 
any  previous  period  of  the  campaign,  for 
they  liave  thereby  placed  a  chain  or  lofty 
mountains,  liable  to  be  made  impassable  by 
a  single  snow-storm,  across  their  line  of 
communications,  and  have  thus  exposed  their 
advanced  guard  to  the  risk  of  being  cut  up 
in  detail  |  by  concentrated  attacks  of  the 
Turkish  forces  collected  on  the  south  side 
of  the  mountains. 

Doubtless,  Russia  will  try  to  play  the 
same  game  as  in  1820,  and  will  seek  to  im- 
pose upon  England  and  Turkey,  as  she  then 
did  at  Adrianople.  But  Europe  now  knows 
in  what  straits  Russia  was  when  she  wrung 
that  treaty  from  the  Turks  by  dnping  Lord 
Aberdeen.  We  trust  that  the  present  min- 
istry will  not  fall  into  the  same  trap.  The 
destruction  of  the  Danube  bridges,  the 
scarcity  of  provisions,  the  prevalence  of 
sickness,  and  the  impossibility  of  transport 
during  stormy  weather,  must  inevitably 
paralyse  the  movements  of  the  army  north 
of  the  Balkans. 

If  the  Turks  understand  the  present  crisis 
of  affairs,  and  do  not  yield  to  panic,  but 
show  a  bold  front  by  concentrating  their 
forces  on  good  strategical  positions,  they 
may  yet  with  the  help  of  the  weather  ma- 
terially alter  the  prospects  of  the  campaign. 
Even  if  they  do  not  succeed  in  repelling  the 
advance  of  the  Russians,  they  have  still  thd 
fortifications  of  Adrianople,  behind  which 
they  may  retire ;  and  should  these  be  at 
last  forced,  they  can  fall  back  upon  the 
strong  lines  erected  to  defend  Constantino- 
ple, where,  with  the  command  of  the  sea, 
they  may  defy,  till  they  can  obtain  honour- 
able terms  of  peace,  the  whole  power  of  the 
Russian  empire. 
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Art.  I. — 1.  lAft  of  the  Prince    Consort. 

By  Theodore  Martin.     3  vols.     London, 

1875-76-77. 
2.  The  Crown  and  th€  Cabinet.  By  ^Verax.' 

London,  1878. 

Onb  of  the  most  curious  legacies  we  have 
inherited  from  our  ancestors  is  an  extreme 
susceptibility  to  the  influence  of  political 
forms  and  phrases.  We  are  proud  of  our 
weakness,  and  not  without  reason,  for  it  is 
a  sign  of  far-descended  freedom  and  of 
traditional  greatness.  It  is  accredited  by 
famous  examples  in  poetry  and  history. 
When  the  worthy  Dic«opolis  wished  for  his 
own  purposes  to  prorogue  the  Athenian  Ec- 
clesia,  he  used  his  privilege  as  a  citizen,  and 
announced  that  he  felt  a  drop  of  rain.  The 
Prytanes,  as  they  were  bound  to  do,  at  once 
declared  the  day's  proceedings  to  be  at  an 
end.*  If  any  member  of  the  Polish  Diet 
wished  to  stop  a  debate,  he  had  only  to 
make  use  of  the  Liberum  Veto,  and  the  As- 
sembly  had  no  alternative  but  to  dissolve  it- 
self or  to  murder  the  obstructing  individual. 
In  the  same  way  the  English  politician, 
who  seeks  to  acquire  popularity  by  turning 
the  whole  community  upside  down,  may  be 
tolerably  sure  of  success,  if  he  can  but  repre- 
sent some  public  act  to  be  ^  unconstitutional. ' 
The  word  is  a  good  word,  and  may  be 
used  to  signify  a  variety  of  positive  things. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  vast  maffic  as  a 
mere  phrase,  and,  as  such,  it  is  used  always 
in  one  sense  and  for  one  purpose,  namely, 
to  bring  discredit  on  the  Crown.  When  it 
is  so  employed  it  is,  of  course,  convenient  to 
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ignore  the  fact  that  the  Constitution  consists 
of  several  parts,  and  that  the  encroachment 
of  any  one  part  on  the  liberties  of  the  others 
is,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  an  unconstitutional 
act.  We  never  hear,  for  instance,  from 
modem  historians  that  it  was  an  unconstitu- 
tional act  of  the  subjects  of  King  Charles  I. 
to  cut  off  his  head  ;  or  that  there  was  any- 
thing unprecedented  in  the  conduct  of  Wil- 
liam IV.' 8  ministers  who  carried  ofE  their 
Sovereign  at  a  moment's  notice  to  pronounce, 
without  deliberation,  the  dissolution  of  Par- 
liament ;  or  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  pushed 
hardly  on  the  Royal  Prerogative  in  limiting 
the  Queen's  choice  of  her  personal  attend- 
ants. For  each  and  all  of  these  acts,  spring- 
ing as  they  did  from  the  will  of  the  ma^ 
jority  or  its  representative  ministers,  grave 
and  weighty  reasons  are  found  ;  but  no 
epithets  arc  too  forcible  to  describe  the 
wickedness  of  the  Charleses,  the  Jameses, 
the  Georges,  and  even  the  Williams,  who 
have  sought,  by  the  exercise  of  their  pre- 
rogative, to  check  the  liberties  or  the  opin- 
ions of  the  Commons.  We  are  by  no  means 
concerned  to  defend  the  conduct  of  the 
monarchs  we  have  mentioned  ;  we  believe 
that  both  their  thoughts  and  actions  were 
often  of  a  thoroughly  unconstitutional  char- 
acter ;  but,  as  applied  to  the  Crown  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  most  people  will 
be  inclined  to  consider  the  phrase  *'  uncon^ 
stitutional, '  to  speak  mildly, —  inappro- 
priate. We  have  been  long  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  reign  of  the  present  Sov* 
ereign  has  been  distinguished  by  the  smooth 
working  of  our  constitutional  machinery/ 
by  the  superiority  of  the  Crown  to  anything; 
like  party  favouritism,  and  by  the  heariy 
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sympathy  which  the  Monarch  has  shown  for 
the  varied  interests  of  aH  classes  of  her  sub- 
jects.  But  for  the  last  eighteen  months  we 
seem  to  have  been  living  in  a  quite  different 
world.  There  has  been  solemn  whisper- 
ing and  head-shaking  in  certain  circles  when- 
ever the  name  of  the  Queen  is*  mentioned. 
Respectable  Liberal  journals,  daily  ahd 
weelcly,  have  been  in  a  flutter  at  the  ag* 
gressive  attitude  of  the  Crown.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  Radicals  in  Willis's  Rooms  to  advo- 
cate the  opening  of  the  Dardanelles,  one  of 
the  speakers  complained  of  the  undue  in- 
fluence that  was  being  exercised  by  the 
Court,  and  was  doubtless  somewhat  sur- 
prised to  find  himself  called  to  order  by 
the  Chairman,  and  his  audience  giving  three 
cheers  for  the  Queen.  In  spite,  however, 
of  such  momentary  weaknesses  as  this  mani- 
festation of  loyalty,  there  has  been  a  tolerable 
agreement  among  politicians  of  a  particular 
complexion  that  certain  recent  acts  of  the 
Sovereign  have  been  alarmingly  *  unconsti- 
tutional.' 

What,  then,  has  the  Queen  been  doing  ? 
Has  she  been  collecting  in  the  House  of 
Conunons  a  party  of  *  Queen's  Friends  ? ' 
Has  she  been  endeavouring  to  thwart  ihe 
policy  of  her  ministers,  who  are  respon- 
sible to  the  country,  by  '  an  influence  be- 
hind the  Throne  ? '  Has  she  been  dismiss- 
ing Lords-Lieutenant,  or  striking  off  the 
names'  of  Privy  Councillors  who  have  made 
themselves  obnoxious  to  her  by  the  expres- 
sion of  their  opinions  ?  She  has  done  none 
of  these  things.  Much  less  has  she  tried 
U^  revive  the  Star  Chamber  or  the  Dispens- 
ing Po;iver.  The  '  head  and  front  of  her 
offending '  is  that  she  has  intrusted  to  an 
accomplished  man  of  letters  the  materials 
necessary  for  the  preparation  and  publica- 
tion of  the  Memoirs  of  her  husband,  the 
late  Prince  Consort. 

Astonishing  as  such  a  statement  sounds, 
it  is  the  simple  truth.  We  would  remind 
our  readers  that  the  first  volume  of  the 
^  Life '  was  published  in  1875,  the  second 
in  1876  ;  and  that  when  they  fiirst  appeared 
both  volumes  were  read  with  eager  interest, 
not  only  as  containing  the  history  of  one 
whose  worth  the  people  had  learned  to  ap- 
preciate too  late,  but  as  throwing  a  vivid 
light  on  the  interior  working  of  our  consti- 
tutional machinery.  Not  a  syllable  was 
breathed  by  the  critics  against  the  character 
of  the  Prince  Consort,  or  the  attitude  of  the 
Crown,  as  depicted  in  this  portion  of  the 
work.  But  when  the  third  volume,  com- 
posed evidently  on  the  same  principles  as 
the  first  two,  appeared,  there  arose  a  loud 
outcry.  This  V9lume  dealt  with  the  most 
interesting  and  critical  period  of  Her  Ma- 


jesty's reign — ^the  Crimean  War — and,  as  the 
relation  of  the  Crown  to  foreign  affairs  was 
more  fully  illustrated  than  in  the  earlier  years 
which  the  biography  covered,  it  was  natural 
that  the  number  of  State  papers  in  it  should 
be.  proportionally  lai^e.  But  it  was  not  of 
the  predominance  of  politics  that  the  critics 
complained.  Iii  their  eyes  the  viciousness 
of  the  book  lay  in  this,  that,  whereas  a  con- 
siderable section  of  the  public  were  vehe- 
ment advocates  of  Russia  in  her  recent  war 
with  Turkey,  the  third  volume  of  the  *  life ' 
placed  in  the  clearest  light  and  the  most 
vivid  colours  the  character  of  Russian  diplo- 
macy, the  nature  of  Russian  warfare,  as  well 
as  the  anti-Russian  sympathies  of  English 
statesmen  and  the  English  people,  through- 
out the  events  that  led  to  the  invasion  of 
the  Crimea  by  the  allied  armies  in  1864. 
Hence,  say  these  critics,  it  was  evident  that 
the  Queen  had  Mrong  personal  inclinations 
with  which  she  wished  her  subjects  to  be- 
come acquainted,  in  order  that  by  the  exer- 
cise of  her  royal  influence  she  might  con- 
vert the  misguided  portion  of  the  English 
people  to  better  opinions.  Which  exercise 
of  prerogative,  without  doubt,  was  highly 

*  unconstitutional.' 

The  frame  of  mind  of  persons  haunted  by 
these  i^prehensions  is  very  characteristic- 
ally illustrated  by  a  pamphlet  which  has 
come  into  our  hajpids,  entitled  *  The  Crown 
and  the  Cabinet, '  consisting  of  five  letters, 
reprinted  from  the  *  Manchester  Weekly 
Time8,J  with  the  signature  of  *  Verax. ' 
The  argument  in  this  composition  does  not 
call  for  serious  notice.  The  author,  indeed, 
appears  to  pose  as  a  kind  of  tame  Junius  ; 
he  writes  of  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  Con- 
sort as  an  '  exacting  master  and  mistress, ' 
and  of  their  communications  to  their  Minis- 
ters as  *  pettish  and  insolent,'  together  with 
many  other  epithets  equally  i;espectful  and 
appropriate  ;  but  the  matter  of  his  dis- 
course might  be  readily  compressed  into  the 
phrase  of  the  French  doctrinaires,  *  Le  roi 
r^gne,  mais  ne  gouveme  pas  ;'  and  it  only 
deserves  attention  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  repre- 
sentative expression  of  a  certain  middle-class 
opinion  on  the  nature  of  the  English  Con- 
stitution.    *  Verax '  solemnly  tells  us  that 

*  this  instalment  of  the  *'  Prince  Consort's 
Life' '  is  a  Message  from  the  Crown  •  .  . 
a  Message  sent  straight  to  the  nation 
over  the  heads  of  Ministers,  and  only  too 
well  adapted  to  fire  the  resentments  which 
those  who  are  responsible  for  the  policy  of 
the  country  might  wish  to  allay.'  Speak- 
ing of  the  Queen's  letter  to  Lord  Aberdeen, 
to  which  we  shall  refer  hereafter,  he  says, 
^  I  make  no  comment  on  these  remarks ; 
my  loyalty  forbids. '     As  for  the  notion  that 
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the '  Queen  is  to  exercke  any  direct  per* 
sonal  influence  on  the  counsels  of  the  Cabi- 
net, it  fills  him  with  despair.  He  is  afraid 
that,  if  such  principles  prevail,  *  a  day  may 
come  when  the  most  momentous  questions 
affecting  the  honour  and  destinies  ol  the 
nation  may  be  settled  at  a  morning  call  be- 
tween some  future  Bmperor  and  his  Grand 
Vizier.'  The  true  Constitutional  position 
of  the  Sovereign,  according  to  ^  Yerax,'  is 
this : — 

*It  is  commonly  supposed  that  while  th^ 
Queen  reigns  and  all  the  acts  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  done  in  her  name,  the  responsible 
business  of  Government,  as  regards  both  for- 
eign and  domestic  affairs,  Ib  done  by  the  dozen 
or  fifteen  statesmen  whom  the  Queen  selects 
as  her  Ministers  from  out  of  the  ranks  of  the 
wtj  which  commands  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  We  are  under  the  impres- 
sion that  these  statesmen  meet  together  in  per- 
fect freedom,  with  minds  unmolested  and  un- 
disturbed by  any  outside  influence,  and  deter- 
mine to  the  best  of  their  ability  what  course 
shall  be  adopted  in  the  management  of  national 
affairs.  We  call  them  the  Advisers  of  the 
Queen.  We  take  it  for  granted  that  the  Queen 
does  not  advise  herself,  that  she  has  no  advis- 
ers except  those  supplied  to  her  by  Parliament, 
and  that  she  never  hesitates  to  aaopt  the  con- 
clusions presented  to  her  on  their  authority  as 
if  they  were  her  own.  We  exult  in  this  ar- 
rangement as  embod3ring  the  perfection  f>f 
popiUar  ^vemment,  and  we  boast  of  the  ad- 
vantage it  sives  us  of,  having  our  national 
policy  decided,  not  by  hereditary  brams  («<;), 
which  may  be  wise  or  foolish,  as  accident  de- 
termines, but  by  the  select  men  of  the  nation, 
while  it  raises  the  Crown  far  above  the  strife  of 
contending  parties,  exempts  it  from  criticism, 
and  enables  us  to  render  to  it  the  homage  of 
an  imgrudging,  unstinted,  and  unwavering 
loyalty.  .  .  .  The  Crown  we  only  know 
as  the  ceremonial  device  on  the  Great  Seal  by 
which  the  nation's  resolves  are  attested,  and 
the  moment  we  are  forced  to  know  it  in  any 
other  capacity  danger  commences  for  one  party y 
though  hardly  for  both, ' 

*  It  is  commonly  supposed  !'  There  is  truth 
in  the  last  words  of  the  above  passage,  but 
not  the  truth  which  *  Verax  *  intended  them 
to  express.  The  danger  to  which  we  are 
exposed  arises  not  from  any  unconstitutional 
encroachment  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  but 
from  the  ignorance  and  cowardice  manifested 
in  these  '  common  suppositions '  of  which 
*  Verax '  makes  himself  the  mouthpiece.  For 
ignorance  of  the  grossest  kind  it  is,  to  sup- 
pose that  the  occupant  of  the  oldest  throne 
m  Europe,  surrounded  by  a  boundless  pres- 
tige, possessed  of  a  vast  if  imdefined  pre- 
rogative, and  commanding  countless  sources 
of  influence,  could  ever  sink  into  the  capacity 
of  a  mere  mechanical  register  of  the  will  of 
Pariiament ;  or  that,  if  she  did,  the  people 


would  be  likely  to  *'  pay  the  homage  of  an  un- 
grudging, unstinted,  and  unwavering  loyalty, 
to  what  they  would  recognise  to  be  nothing 
but  a  clockwork  figure.  And  cowardice,  un- 
worthy of  Englishmen,  it  is  to  deny  to  the 
chief  personage  of  these  realms  that  privi- 
lege of  free  speech,  which  she  herself  so 
liberally  allows  to  tjhe  meanest  of  her  sub- 
jects. It  is  not  from  men  who  seek  tq  dist 
credit  as  ^  a  Message  from  the  Throne  '  a 
book,  published  no  doubt  under  the  auspices 
of  Royalty,  and  written  with  all  the  deli- 
cacy and  skilf ulness  to  be  expected  from  its 
author,  but  seeking  its  fortune  in  the  open 
market,  and  exposing  itself  to  public  criti- 
cism,— ^that  the  Crown  of  England  has  any 
'  daiig^  '  to  apprehend.  Rather  it  is  Eng- 
Hsh  ^eedom  that  is  imperilled  by  that  Slav- 
ic temper  which,  seekmg  to  stifle  the  ex- 
pression of  all  opinion  contrary  to  its  own, 
has  ever  been  the  instrument  of  force  and 
tyranny.  The  dangerous  fallacies  involved 
in  the  constitutional  theories  of  *  Verax,' 
as  well  as  the  extent  to  which  his  unfounded 
opinions  appear  to  be  shared  by  certain  of 
his  countrymen,  suggest  to  us  that  it  may  be 
useful  to  inquire  first  of  reason,  what  is  the 
nature  of  Constitutional  Government  in 
general,  and  then  of  history  and  our  own 
experience,  what  is  the  character  of  the 
Ei^lish  Constitution  in  particular. 

All  government  is  founded  partly  on  force, 
partly  on  opinion  ;  good  government  con- 
sists in  the  combination  of  the  two  ele- 
ments in  their  proper  proportions.  As 
Aristotle  shows,  the  beginning  of  govern- 
ment is  co-existent  vrith  the  beginning  of 
society.  The  rule  of  the  father  over  the 
family  is  justified  by  his  superiority  in 
power.  But  his  government  is  cemented 
and  estabUshed  by  ties  growing  out  of  moral 
opinion,  nor  could  the  family  be  held  to- 
gether if  the  father  failed  to  discharge  his 
natural  obligations  towards  his  wife  and 
children.  Extended  to  the  State,  the  same 
principle  manifests  itself  in  every  form  of 
government.  Force  encroaching  unduly  on 
freedom  is  certain  after  a  while  to  reach  a 
point  at  which  freedom  recoils  and  finds  the 
means  to  subvert  force.  This  truth  was 
constantly  illustrated  in  the  Greek  despot- 
isms by  the  frequency  of  tpannicide,  and 
by  the  ingenious  arguments  with  which  such, 
acts  were  defend^  by  the  philosophers. 
It  was  exemplified  again  on  a  larger  scale  by 
the  influence  of  philosophy  in  producing  the 
French  Revolution.  On  the  other  hand, 
unchecked  opinion  is  apt  by  its  impotence 
and  distractions  to  play  the  game  of 
force.     There  never  was  a  government  in 

I  which  opinion  had  such  absolute  latitude  as^ 
that  of  Athens.     The  people  in  assembly 
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beard  their  affairs  discussed  by  tbeir  ora- 
tors ;  they  voted  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment ;  the  vote  of  the  majority  becan^e  a 
decree,  and,  if  need  were,  was  carried  into 
instant  execution.  Many  of  our  readers  will 
remember  the  story  of  a  tremendous  trag- 
edy which  came  within  a  point  of  being 
acted  in  consequence  of  this  system  of  gov- 
ernment. The  city  of  Mitylene  had  re- 
volted from  Athens.  On  the  suppression 
of  the  revolt,  the  people  assembled  in  the 
Pnyx  to  deliberate  on  the  fate  of  the  rebels. 
Under  the  influence  of  an  harangue  by 
Cleon,  they  voted  by  a  large  majority  that 
the  whole  male  population,  to  the  number 
of  6000,  should  be  put  to  the  sword,  and 
that  all  the  women  and  children  should  be 
sold  into  slavery.  A  galley  was  at  once  de- 
spatched to  MiMene  to  order  the  decree  to 
be  executed.  The  night  passed,  and  in  the 
morning  the  people  were  filled  with  horror 
and  remorse  at  the  orders  they  had  given. 
A  fresh  Assembly  was  called,  and  the  de- 
cree of  the  previous  day  was  rescinded. 
,  Twenty-four  hours  after  the  first  galley  had 
started,  a  second  followed  it ;  and  the  un- 
flagging chase  that  ensued,  the  superhuman 
efforts  of  the  rowers,  and  the  arrival  of  the 
Teprieve  at  the  moment  when  the  sentence 
was  about  to  be  carried  into  effect,  form 
one  of  the  most  dramatic  episodes  in  the 
history  of  Thucydides.  Vast  as  was  the 
popular  energy  of  Athens,  solid  as  was  its 
power  when  wielded  by  a  statesman  like 
rericles,  such  a  glimpse  of  passion,  vacilla- 
tion and  distraction,  m  a  people  given  over 
to  the  winds  of  opinion,  makes  it  easy  for 
us  to  understand  the  impotence  of  its  de- 
mocracy to  withstand  the  solid  concentra- 
tion of  the  Macedonian  phalanx. 

The  most  sagacious  tyrants,  as  well  as  the 
wisest  champions  of  democracy,  have  under- 
stood the  necessity  of  tempering  the  ex- 
treme principles  on  which  their  respective 
forms  of  govemmentg  rest.     Thus,  Macchia- 
velli    shows    how   Ferdinand  of    Arragon 
achieved  his  dark  and  selfish  aims  by  acquir- 
ing *  reputation '  as  the   defender  of  the 
•Church,  and,  like  another  Power  in  later 
days,  contrived  that  all  his  acts  should  be 
so  connected  with  apparently  generous  mo- 
tives, that  men  should  be  unable  to  gainsay 
him.     On  the  other  hand,  the  framers  of 
the  American  Constitution  conceived  it  was 
politic  to  render  the  Executive  secure  from 
the  storms  of  opinion  by  preventing  the 
^  '^slature  from  touching  the  power  of  the 
work.  ♦  .during  his  term  of  oflice  by  any 
posed  evideLdirect  impeachment, 
the  first  two,  aper,  of  all  the  wisdom  of 
outcry.     This  V9IL  human   nature  is  pcr- 
interesting  and  criticschy  towards  despo- 


tism, and  democracy  towards  anarchy.  The 
philosophers,  who  saw  every  variety*  of  gov- 
ernment illustrated  in  the  small  states  of 
Greece,  found  in  the  perpetual  revolutions 
of  which  they  were  witnesses  plenty  of  ma- 
terials for  political  speculation,  but  few  for 
political  construction.  Tet  the  foresight 
of  Aristotle  anticipated  the  possibility  of  a 
government  at  once  free  and  powerful  in 
the  form  of  *  constitutional  monarchy. '  Nb 
such  constitution  had  been  as  yet  actually 
witnessed.    *,A  king,'  says  the  philosopher, 

*  governing  under  the  direction  of  law  does 
not  of  himself  constitute  'any  particular  spe* 
cies  of  government.'  Yet  the  idea  was 
both  rational  and  practicable.  '  A  king 
ought  to  have  a  proper  power,  such  a  one, 
that  is,  as  will  be  sufiScient  to  make  him 
superior  to  any  one  person,  or  even  to  a 
large  part  of  the  community,  but  inferior  to 
the  whole.'  And  enumerating  the  argu- 
ments against  absolute  monarchy,  Aristotle 
says  :  '*'  *  He  who  bids  the  law  to  be  su-» 
preme,  makes  God  supreme  ;  but  he  who 
mtrusts  man  with  supreme  power  gives  it  to 
a  wild  beast,  for  such  his  appetites  some- 
times make  him  ;  passion,  too,  influences 
those  who  are  in  power,  even  the  very  best 
of  men  ;  whereas  law  is  intellect  free  from 
appetite. ' 

•After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  the 
principle  of  limited  monarchy  appears  to 
have  been  generally  recognised  in  the 
Gothic  nations  of  Europe.  But  from  one 
cause  or  another,  in  almost  all  these  nations, 
the  power  of  the  Crown  prevailed  over  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  and,  in  the  eight- 
eenth century  after  Christ,  England  stood 
forth  alone  as  an  example  to  •  Europe  of  the 
privileges  that  might  be  enjoyed  by  sub- 
jects under  a  constitutional  monarchy.  How 
these  privileges  were  acquired  is  matter  of 
history  ;  and  though  history  may  be  read 
in  different  senses,  we  venture  to  assert  that 
no  reading  of  it  whatever  can  verify  the 
theory  of  the  cast-iron  constitution  which 
'  Yerax '  seems  to  imagine  was,  at  some 
time  or  another,  imposed  upon  the  nation. 

*  To  provide,'  says  he,  *  against  the  chance 
that  hereditary  descent  may  occasionally 
give  us  a  fool  for  a  sovereign,  our  fore- 
fathers have  devised  the  mechanism  of  re- 
sponsible government.'  *  We  can  hardly 
give  *  Verax  '  credit  for  being  so  simple  as 
he  wishes  to  appear,  and  we  believe  that  ho 
knows  very  well  that  the  principle  of  minis- 
terial responsibility,  so  far  from  being  in- 
vented to  remedy  any  weakness  inherent  in 
the  hereditary  principle,  was  in  effect  a  doc- 
trine founded  on  the  rational  consideration 


•  Aristotle,  /Polltlca '  book  lU.  cap.  x.  xi^ 
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— ^to  use  Aristotle's  words — that  *  the  power 
of  the  Eling  must  be  inferior  to  the  power 
of  the  whole  community  ;'  and  that,  like 
every  other  constitutional  principle  since  the 
Restoration,  it  flowed  from  particular  circum- 
stances, and  is  sustained  by  special  prece- 
dents«  The  Constitution  is  older  than  min- 
isterial responsibility  ;  and  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Royal  power  before  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1688,  as  well  as  the  growth  in  the 
power  of  the  Commons  since,  originated 
not  in  any  prescribed  source  of  law  or  cus- 
tom, but  in  the  ever-shifting  conditions 
regulating  the  equilibrium  which  the  Con- 
stitution managed  to  maintain  between 
force  and  opinion. 

As  all  Englishmen  are  supposed  to  know, 
the  constitutional  checks  on  the  power  of 
the  Crown  from  the  earliest  days  were  five 
in  number ; — 1,  the  sole  right  of  Parlia- 
ment to  grant  supplies  ;  2,  the  assent  of 
Parliament  for  every  new  law ;  3,  security 
of  the  subject  from  arrest  except  by  legal 
warrant,  and  the  right  of  speedy  tri^ ; 
4,  trial  by  ju^  ;  5,  the  liability  of  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Crown  to  action  for  the  viola- 
tion of  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  These 
were  the  essential  liberties  for  which  our 
ancestors  contended  in  Magna  Charta,  which 
were  confirmed  again  and  a^ain  by  charters 
in  subsequent  reigns,  and  which  were  finally 
asserted  and  established  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  It  seems  a  miracle,  as  we  look 
back,  that  rights  so  essentially  civil  should 
have  been  maintained  against  the  overbear- 
ing force  of  the  Crown  in  the  military  ages 
of  our  history.  But  it  is  plain  that  several 
counteracting  causes  obliged  the  Kings  of 
England  against  their  will  to  lean  for  sup- 
port on  tibeir  subjects,  and  enabled  the  latter 
on  their  side  to  insist  on  the  royal  recogni- 
tion of  their  traditional  liberties.  Of  these 
causes  it  will  be  sufficient  to  specify  two  ; 
first,  that  uncertainty  of  title  which  weak- 
ened the  power  of  so  many  of  our  kings, 
compelling,  for  instance,  an  usurper  iSte 
Richard  III.  to  seek  popularity  by  the 
abolition  of  benevolences  ;  and  secondly, 
the  foreign  possessions  of  the  Crown,  which 
required  for  their  defence  a  loyal  support 
from  the  King's  subjects,  that  could  be 
readily  granted  only  in  consideration  of 
reciproc^  concessions  on  the  side  of  the 
Sovereign,  This  principle  of  mutual  bar- 
gaining however,  would  scarcely  have  jpro- 
ouced  union  and  affection  between  the  Eng- 
lish monarchs  and  their  people,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  a  third  cause,  which  united  both 
parties  by  the  common  bond  of  self-defence, 
namely  the  attitude  which  the  Crown  as- 
sumed in  its  foreign  relations  in  consequence 
of  the  insular  position  of  the  kingdom. 


The  English  people  have  always  instinct- 
ively understood  that  the  maintenance  of 
their  domestic  liberties  depends  on  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  country,  and  they  have 
naturally  looked  for  the  preservation  of  this 
independence  to  their  Sovereign,  as  the  de- 
positary of  the  concentrated  force  of  the 
nation,  the  disposer  of  peace  and  war,  and 
the  natural  representative  of  England's  free- 
dom in  the  eyes  of  foreign  Powers.  In  like 
manner  the  English  Kings  have  caught  the 
flame  of  insular  patriotism  ;  and  have  seen, 
in  the  passion  they  have  experienced  to  as- 
sert their  own  independence  and  dignity 
against  foreign  pretensions,  the  reflection  of 
their  subjects'  lov^  for  their  individual  liber- 
ties. Hence  every  advance  in  the  greatness 
of  England  as  a  nation  has  been  effected  by 
the  joint  action  of  the  King  and  the  people. 
The  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  aimed 
though  they  were  by  the  Crown  against  a 
foreign  ecclesiastical  rival,  secured  the  recog- 
nition of  the  ancient  laws  and  customs  of 
the  realm.  The  framers  of  Magna  Charta, 
while  they  forced  from  their  monarch  an 
acknowledgment  of  their  liberties,  were  ye{ 
careful,  in  opposition  to  the  wish  of  many 
of  their  own  order,  to  keep  the  Crown  on 
an  English  head.  They  felt  that  national 
passion  which  Shakspeare  centuries  after- 
wards expressed  in  the  person  of  the  bastard 
Falconbridge,  who,  with  all  his  contempt 
for  John  as  a  man,  is  loyal  to  him  as  the 
representative  of  England's  majesty.  The 
feeling  we  have  been  describing  finds  vivid 
utterance  in  the  words  with  which  Falcon- 
bridge  concludes  the  play  : — 

'  This  England  never  did,  nor  never  shall 
Lie  at  the  proad  foot  of  a  conqueror 
Bat  when  it  first  did  help  to  wound  itself. 
Now  these  her  princes  are  come  home  again, 
Come  the  three  corners  of  the  world  in  arms, 
And  we  will  sliock  them  ;  noagUt  shall  make 

ns  me,  § 

If  England  to  itself  do  prove  bat  trne/ 

The  great  constitutional  right  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  to  ^*ant  supplies  through  repre- 
sentatives in  Parliament  was  really  estab-^ 
lished  by  the  most  warlike  of  their  monarchs. 
Hard  pressed  by  his  frequent  wars,  Edward 
I.  issued  writs  to  his  sheriffs  for  summoning 
deputies  from  the  boroughs,  as  well  as  knighto 
from  the  shires,  to  grant  such  supplies  as  he 
and  his  Council  mi^t  judge  necessary.  The 
preamble  to  the  writ  affirms  it  to  be  '  a  most 
equitable  rule  that  what  concerns  all  should 
be  approved  by  all,  and  common  dangers 
shodd  be  repelled  by  united  efforts.'  The 
immediate  result  of  this  happy  agreement 
between  the  Crown  and  the  Commons  was 
the  victory  over  the  Scots  at  Dunbar.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  the  King  sought  to 
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recover  Gaienne  by  means  of  arbitrary  exac- 
tions, the  nation  withstood  him,  and  ne  was 
obliged  to  relinqaish  his  |)roject  of  invasion, 
and  to  renew  the  national  charters.  So 
much  do  the  wealth  and  security  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  depend  on  the  power  of  the 
Crown  ;  so  essential  to  the  honour  of  the 
Crown  is  the  love  and  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple ! 

There  have  been  times  when  the  intense 
passion  for  national  independence  has  proved 
injurious  to  the  cause  of  individual  liberty. 
It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  moral 
support  which  the  tyrannical  Henry  VIII. 
derived  from  his  subjects,  in  spite  of  his 
glaring  contempt  for  justice,  was  due  to  the 
aversion  of  the.  latter  to  the  jurisdiotion  of 
a  foreign  Power.  And  in  the  same  way, 
the  raising  of  forced  loans,  the  rejection  of 
Bills  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  the  institution  of  the  Star  Chamber, 
were  all  forgiven  to  the  Sovereign  who  ap- 
peared in  arms  at  Tilbury  to  animate  her 
troops  against  the  invader,  professing  her 
readiness  to  die  at  their  head  in  defence  of 
tlie  freedom  of  her  people. 

But  no  grace  was  granted  to  kings  who 
were  at  once  cowardly  and  despotic  ;  who 
sought  to  make  use  of  the  undue  force  which 
their  predecessors  had  left  at  their  disposal, 
without  possessing  in  themselves  that  great- 
ness of  patriotic  character  which  alone  had 
sustained  those  predecessors  in  public  (pin- 
ion. If  the  English  people  had,  under  the 
Tudors,  surrendered  some  of  their  most 
cherished  liberties,  it  was  not  because  they 
had  lost  their  spirit,  but  because  they  were 
willing  to  sacrifice  some  portion  of  individ- 
ual freedom  to  the  still  more  cherished 
ob j  ect  of  national  independence.  And  when 
James  I.  shrank  from  responding  to  the  war- 
like ardour  of  his  Parliament,  he  laid  the 
axe  to  the  root  of  thfg  divinely-granted  pre- 
rogative, the  form  of  which  he  was  so 
pedantically  bent  on  preserving.  We  ask 
the  Whigs  of  to-day,  who  refuse  to  grant 
supplies  to  their  Sovereign  in  the  moment  of 
their  country's  danger,  to  connder  the  ex- 
ample of  their  ancestors,  swearing  to  spend 
and  be  spent  in  defence  of  their  religion 
and  of  the  Palatinate,  '  lifting  up  their  hats 
in  their  hands  so  high  as  they  could  hold 
them,  as  a  visible  testimony  of  their  unani- 
mous consent,  in  such  sort  that  the  like  had 
scarce  ever  been  seen  in  Pariiament. ' 

Modem  historians  are  apt  to  dwell  solely 
on  the  benefits  we  have  derived  from  the 
resistance  of  our  ancestors  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Crown,  but  it  is  also  salutary 
to  reflect  how  the  discord  between  the  Crown 
and  the  people  brought  trouble  and  dis- 
honour on  the  nation.     Force,  wielded  by  I 


feeble  hands,  strove  in  vain  against  the  ir- 
resistible rush  of  opinion  ;  opinion  breaking 
beyond  all  bounds  found  itself  promptly 
overmastered  by  armed  force  ;  this  again 
was  swept  away  by  a  tide  of  opinion  run- 
ning in  favour  of  legitimacy,  on  which  des- 
potism was  once  more  borne  triumphantly 
along,  till  the  sudden  ebb  of  the  royal  force 
in  1688,  manifested  to  the  world  how  vast 
a  revolution  had  been  effected  in  the  relative 
position  of  the  Commons  and  the  Crown, 
buring  this  period  the  country  under  one 
monarch  had  become  obsequious  to  Spain, 
two  other  of  its  kings  were  the  pensioners 
of  France  ;  one  of  them  had  agreed,  in  con- 
sideration of  a  price,  to  make  a  public  pro- 
fession .  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
while,  as  a  crowning  disgrace,  the  Dutch 
fleet  rode  up  the  Thames  and  insulted  us 
on  the  Medway. 

We  think  it  will  hardly  be  denied  that, 
during  the  130  years  that  elapsed  between 
the  accession  of  Anne  and  the  first  Reform 
Bill,  the  various  elements  of  the  English 
Constitution  were  more  evenly  balanced 
than  at  any  period  before  or  after.  No 
political  system  was  ever  more  anomalous  in 
principle,  none  ever  worked  better  in  prac- 
tice, man  that  of  popular  representation  by 
means  of  close  boroughs.  What  constitu- 
tion could  apparently  be  more  unpopular 
than  one  composed  of  an  hereditary  crown, 
an  hereditary  peerage,  and  a  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  which  a  large  number  of  the  mem- 
bers were  direct  representatives  either  of  the 
House  of  Lords  or  of  the  Sovereign,  in 
which  the  great  centres  of  population  were 
entirely  unreprescDted,  and  m  which  perfect 
independence  of  opinion  was  only  possible 
to  those  who  were  public-spirited  enough  to 
purchase  the  right  of  representing  wem- 
selves  I  Nevertheless,  this  strangely-com- 
pounded system  was  by  no  means  unfavour- 
able to  individual  liberty,  and  was  certainly 
conducive  to  national  independence.  The 
reason  is  simple.  All  the  essential  parts  of 
the  nation  |were  represented  in  it ;  each 
within  its  own  proper  sphere  had  full  free- 
dom of  action  ;  yet  not  one  of  them,  how- 
ever desirous  of  predominating,  was  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  absorb  the  others,  or  to 
overthrow  the  well-distributed  balance  of 
the  whole  system. 

To  begin  with,  tbe  excess  of  force  inher- 
ent in  royalty  had  been  effectually  res&ained 
by  the  Revolution  of  1688.  The  Crown 
had  emerged  from  its  unavailing  struggle 
against  popular  liberty  shorn  of  much  of  its 
ancient  influence  and  prestige.  After  the 
death  of  William  III.  the  throne  was  filled 
by  a  monarch  who  was  ruled  by  female 
favourites,  themselves  the  mere  instruments 
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of  rival  parties.  The  first  two  monarclis  of 
the  House  of  Brunswick,  ignorant,  one  eveti 
of  the  language,  and  both  of  the  character 
of  their  people,  aliens  from  English  sjrmpa- 
thies,  and  regarding  England  itself  only  as 
an  instrument  for  advancing  Hanoverian 
interests,  were  altogether  unfitted  to  inspire 
their  subjects  with  feelings  of  devotion. 
They  were  but  too  thankful  to  be  relieved 
of  responsibility,  by  leaving  the  manage- 
ment 6f  home  affairs  in  the  hands  of  their 
Ministers.  Hence,  as  was  inevitable,  for 
the  first  sixty  years  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury there  was  a  vast  diminution  in  the  jw- 
ional  influence  of  the  Crown.  It  may  in 
fact  be  said  that  during  the  whole  of  this 
period  the  Crown  was  in  commission. 

Out  of  this  unnatural  conduct  of  the  Sov- 
ereign arose  the  system  of  government  by 
party.  The  royal  sources  of  power  and 
patronage  remained  unimpaired,  and  under 
the  circumstances  it  was  only  natural  that 
they  should  be  administered  by  the  aristoc- 
racy, 80  the  political  body  immediately  con- 
nected with  Royalty  and  deriving  from  that 
original  its  rank  and  possessions.  A  long 
struggle  for  power  ensued  between  the  two 
parties  into  which  the  nobility  were  di- 
vided ;  and,  during  the  temporary  eclipse 
of  the  Crown,  the  Whigs  and  Tories  took 
their  stand  severally  on  the  monarchical  or 
popular  side  of  the  Constitution,  and  trans- 
ferred the  sentiment  of  loyalty,  properly 
due  to  the  monarch,  to  the  party  leaaers  who 
were  able  to  command  the  distribution  of 
places  and  honours.  The  Whigs  being  the 
principal  authors  of  the  Revolution,  it  was 
they  who  reaped  the  chief  advant^e  from 
the  system  or  party  government  which  was 
now  established  ;  and,  as  it  was  with  their 
elaborate  scheme  of  parliamentary  connec- 
tion that  the  resuscitated  power  of  the 
Crown  was  brought  into  collision  after  the 
accession  of  George  IH.,  it  will  be  useful 
to  recall  the  famous  apology  made  for  the 
principle  of  party  by  the  greatest  and  most 
philosophical  of  Whig  statesmen.  The 
Cabal,  as  Burke  calls  George  HI.'s  illegal 
advisers,  had  endeavoured  to  discredit  party 
by  calling*  it  *  faction,  *  an  accusation  to 
which  Burke  replies  :* — 

*•  It  is  indeed  in  no  way  wonderful  that  such 
persons  should  make  such  declarations.  That 
**  connection"  and  "  faction"  are  equivalent 
terms  is  an  opinion  which  has  been  carefully 
inculcated  at  all  times  by  unconstitutional 
statesmen.  The  reason  is  evident.  Whilst 
men  are  linked  together  they  easily  and  speed- 
ily communicate  the  alarm  of  an  evil  design. 
They  are  enabled  to  fathom  it  with  common 


*  '  Thooghts  on  the  Cause  of  the  Present  Dis- 
contents.' 


counsel,  and  oppose  it  with  united  strength. 
Whereas,  when  they  lie  dispersed,  without 
concert,  order,  or  discipline,  communication 
is  unciBrtain,  counsel  dimcult,  and  resistance 
impracticable.  Where  men  are  not  acquaint- 
ed with  each  other's  principles,  nor  experi- 
enced in  each  other's  talents,  nor  at  all  prac- 
tised in  their  mutual  habitudes  and  disposi- 
tion by  joint  efforts  in  business,  no  personal 
confidence,  no  friendship,  no  common  interest 
subsisting  among  them,  it  is  .evidently  impos- 
sible that  they  can  act  a  public  part  with  uni- 
formity, perseverance,  or  efficacy.  In  a  con- 
nection the  most  inconsiderable  man,  by  add- 
ing to  the  weight  and  the  whole,  has  his  value 
and  his  use  ;  out  of  it,  the  greatest  talents  are 
wholly  unserviceable  to  the  public.  No  man, 
who  is  not  inflamed  by  vain  glory  into  enthu- 
siasm, can  flatter  himsdf  that  his  single  unsup- 
ported, desultory,  unsystematic,  endeavours 
are  of  power  to  defeat  the  subtle  designs  and 
united  cabals  of  ambitious  citizens.  When 
bad  men  combine,  the  good  must  associate, 
else  they  will  fall,  one  by  one,  an  unpitied  sac- 
rifice in  a  contemptible  struggle.' 

This  defence  of  Party  appears  to  us, 
within  its  own  limits,  perfectly  reasonable. 
As  a  vindication  of  free  Parliamentary  Gov- 
ernment from  the  insidious  attacks  to  which 
it  was  exposed,  the  argument  is  unanswer- 
able. But  its  validity  depends  on  the  will- 
ingness of  Parliament  to  confine  itself  to 
what  Burke  assumed  to  be  its  true  limit, 
control.  So  long  as  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  content  to  fill  the  place  marked 
out  for  it  in  the  Constitution,  as  the  guar- 
dian of  the  public  liberties,  the  bonds  of  party 
connection  were  necessary  to  oppose  a  firm 
front  to  the  power  of  the  Crown.  But 
when  the  House  of  Commons  itself  began 
to  usurp  the  functions  of  the  Executive, 
when  it  came  to  look  on  office  as  the  great 
end  of  party  organisation,  when  it  used  its 

*  connection '  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
the  Monarch  (to  quote  Baron  Stockmar's 
phrase)  '  to  a  Mandarin  figure,  which  has  to 
nod  its  head  in  assent  or  shake  it  in  denial 
as  Ministers  please,' — ^then  it  became  evi- 
dent that  Burke's  position  was  no  longer 
tenable,  and  that  party  was  in  a  fair  way 
to  degenerate  into  faction.  Tories  as  we 
are,  we  are  by  no  means  insensible  to  the 
great  benefits  which  the  administration  of 
Walpole,  the  first  master  of  Parliamentary 

*  connection,'  secured  for  the  country. 
But  it  is  plain  that  towards  the  close  of  his 
term  of  power,  and  still  more  in  the  times 
of  his  successors,  the  government  of*  the 
aristocracy  was  rapidly  declining  into  oligar- 
chy. The  Tories,  as  a  party,  were  too  weak, 
in  the  absence  of  their  visible  head,  to  make 
a  good  fight  against  their  rivals  in  defence 
of  the  monarchical  rights  which  theirprin- 
ciples  bound   them    to  maintain.     Hence 
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tbroughoat  the  reigns  of  George  I*  and  II« 
the  power  of  the  Whigs  was  continaaUj  on 
the  increase.  Now,  in  spite  of  their  advo- 
cacy of  the  popnlur  liberties,  the  Whigs 
have  never  been  a  popular  party.  The  true 
Whig  is  a  bom  lawyer  and  a  natural  aristo- 
crat. He  has  a  passion  for  constitutional 
precedents,  and  is  ready  to  sacrifice  his  life 
and  fortune  for  hi*  doetrines  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  But,  like  Milton,  he  has 
little  sympathy  with,  and  a  good  deal  of 
contempt  for,  the  people  itself.  Therefore, 
when  constitutional  freedom  was  once  as- 
sured by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  when  the 
Whigs,  as  the  reward  of  their  exertions,  as- 
sumed the  government,  and  relinquished  the 
defence,  of  the  people,  they  soon  betrayed 
the  selfish  instincts  by  which  aristocracy, 
like  every  other  form  of  government,  is 
liable  to  be  corrupted.  The  poet  tells  us 
that  the  sweets  of  office  are  as  soothing  to 
the  fiery  spirits  of  the  Whigs  as  flowers  are 
to  bees;  and  once  settled  there,  the  admin- 
istration of  Newcastle  shows  that  they  may 
be  indifferent  to  what  the  instinct  of  the 
people  and  the  honour  of  the  country  de- 
mand of  its  rulers. 

How  far  the  Whig  oligarchy  might  have 
prevailed  against  the  influence  of  the  Crown, 
if  it  had  be^n  allowed  to  develop  unchecked 
its  principle  of  '  connection,'  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say*  But  meantime  a  strong  force 
was  growing  up  outside  Parliament,  which 
served  to  counteract  the  exclusive  influ- 
ences to  which  the  representatives  of  the 
people  were  exposed.  This  was  public 
opinion.  Unable  to  bring  the  Commons 
under  its  immediate  control,  it  yet  exercised  a 
very  decided  influence  on  their  proceedings. 
This  influence  was  chiefly  brought  to  bear 
on  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs.  The  pas- 
sion of  the  people  for  independence,  and 
their  desire  that  England  should  uphold  her 
position  as  the  natural  champion  of  freedom, 
was  as  ardent  in  the  eighteenth  century  as 
at  any  period  of  their  history.  So  strongly 
were  the  national  traditions  rooted  in  their 
mind,  that,  in  the  reign  of  Greoige  II.,  they 
twice  forced  Whig  Ministers  into  war, 
against  their  judgment.  And  the  apparent 
want  of  svmpathy  in  these  Ministers  for  the 
national  honour  was  no  doubt  one  of  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  revival  of  Crown 
influence  under  George  III.  The  nation 
had  found  a  Minister  after  its  own  heart  in 
Pitt,  whose  greatness  rendered  him  inde- 
pendent of  either  party;  and  the  credit 
which  had  been  obtained  by  the  finn  rule  of 
a  single  man,  when  contrasted  with  the 
feebleness  and  vacillations  of  the  '  connec- 
tion,' had  reflected  a  lustre  on  the  Crown. 
When  George  lU.  came  to  the  throne,  he 


won  the  hearts  of  his  people  by  inserting 
with  his  own  hand  in  the  Royal  Speech  the 
phrase  that  '  he  gloried  in  the  name  of 
Briton.'  Had  he  been  as  wise  as  he  was 
spirited,  he  might  have  used  his  popularity 
in  a  legitimate  way  to  break  through  the 
network  with  which  the  Whigs  sought  to 
surround  him.  Unfortunately,  he  discard- 
ed the  one  Minister  who  could  have  served 
the  monarchical  cause,  and  by  hb  obstinacy 
and  arbitrary  conduct  brought  the  Crown 
into  difficulties,  from  which  he  was  unable 
to  extricate  it  before  the  rise  of  the  younger 
Pitt.  But  when  Pitt  had  once  established 
himself  in  the  good  graces  of  the  King,  the 
loyalty  of  the  people  rallied  unanimously 
round  the  Sovereign,  and  the  excesses  of  the 
French  Revolution,  which  showed  how  in- 
separable was  the  security  of  the  nation 
from  that  of  the  Throne,  helped  to  main- 
tain the  Tory  party  in  power  for  nearly  fifty 
years, 

'  In  all  my  observation  of  the  English  state- 
machine,'  writes  Baron  Stockmar  to  the 
Prince  Consort,  *  I  have  never  been  able  to  dis- 
cover that  balance  pf  the  elements  of  their  con- 
stitution of  which  Englishmen  boast  so  much. 
Previous  to  the  Reform  Bill  the  theory  of  this 
balance  was  perhaps  much  more  defective 
than  it  has  been  since  ;  but  the  system  worked 
better  in  practice  than  it  does  now.  It  admitted 
of  a  vigoroits  government, ' 

This  remark  i^pears  to  us  .perfectly  well 
founded;  and  indeed  the  principle  of  the 
constitutional  equilibrium  before  tne  Reform 
Bill  was,  we  think,  more  logical  than  the 
Baron  seems  to  allow.  Each  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  constitution  sought  to  exercise 
its  will  unchecked;  none  of  them  for  long 
together  was  strong  enough  to  do  so, 
though  all,  at  one  time  or  another,  were 
strong  enough  to  do  a  certain  amount  of 
miscUef.  The  King  sought  to  recover  all 
the  personal' power  of  which  the  Crown  had 
been  deprived  by  the  Revolution,  and  the 
consequence  was  the  loss  of  our  American 
colonies.  Parliament,  under  the  Whig 
oligarchy,  endeavoured  to  usurp  Executive 
power,  and  to  dispossess  the  Monarch  of  his 
constitutional  right  of  dissolution.  The 
people,  only  indirectly  represented  in  Parlia- 
ment, made  their  voice  heard  outside  in 
riots  and  tumults.  All  these  irregularities 
produced  violent  shocks  and  oscillations  in 
the  balance  of  the  State,  but  were  impotent 
to  overthrow  it,  because,  whenever  any 
single  power  showed  itself  dangerously  pre- 
dominant, there  was  strength  and  inclination 
in  the  other  two  powers  to  resist  its  en- 
croachments, though  not  to  annihilate  its 
existence.  Under  such  conditions,  there 
was  manifestly  scope  for  *  vigorous  goverii^ 
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ment. '  And  vigorons  government  we  had. 
Our  comnaerce  and  enterprise  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  our  empire  in  idl  parts  of  the  globe. 
If  we  lost  America,  we  gained  Canada 
and  India.  We  occupied  the  all-important 
military  positions  of  Gibraltar  and  Malta, 
We  put  down  rebellion  in  Ireland,  and 
upheld  freedom  in  Spain.  And  we  endured, 
without  flinching,  a  war  of  twenty  years,  in 
which  we  had  more  than  once  to  stand 
alone  against  the  associated  power  of  Europe 
and,  worse  still,  to  confront  at  home  the 
tyrannous  anarchy  with  which  we  were  con- 
tending abroad.  There  is  no  more  glorious 
episode  in  our  history  than  the  suppression 
of  the  Mutiny  of  the  Nore.  It  is  well  to 
recall  to  our  statesmen,  in  these  days  of 
government  by  public  opinion,  the  great 
examples  of  their  predecessors,  and  the 
emotions  which  they  excited  in  the  minds  of 
their  illustrious  contemporaries.  *  Let  us 
figure  to  ourselves,'  says  Prince  Harden- 
beig,  ^  Richard  Parker,  a  common  sailor, 
the  leader  of  the  revolt,  takii^  at  Sheer- 
ness  the  title  of  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  and 
the  fleet  itself,  consisting  of  eleven  saU  of 
the  line  and  four  frigates,  assuming  the 
title  of  the  Floating  Republic  ;  and  neverthe- 
less recollect  that  the  English,  but  recently 
recovered  from  a  financial  crisis,  remained 
undaunted  in  the  presence  of  such  a  revolt, 
and  did  not  withdraw  one  vessel  from  the 
blockade  of  Brest,  Cadiz,  or  the  Texell  It 
was  the  firmness  of  ancient  Rome. '  * 

How  it  came  to  pass  that  this  mighty  sys- 
tem was  abolished  we  need  not  stop  to  in- 
[^uire^^But jrrthink  it  will  be  admitted 
fne  Kolorm  Bill  of  1832  was  passed,  not 
Beause  representation  by  close  boroughs 
was  opposed  to  the  theory  of  the  Constitu- 
/tion,  but  because  it  had  been  used  for  selfish 
ends,  and  had  proved  itself  inadequate  to 
cope  with  those  questions  for  which  the 
iottx  of  opinion,  now  become  overwhelming, 
imperatively  demanded  a  solution.  In  any 
case,  the  passing  of  the  Bill  produced  a 
revolution  in  the  political  balance  of  power, 
the  extent  of  which  was  not  only  unsus- 
pected by  those  who  framed  the  measure, 
but  is  even  now  imperfectly  appreciated  by 
the  nation  at  large.  The  great  intermedi- 
ary power,  which  for  nearly  a  century  and 
a  half  had  stood  between  the  Crown  and  the 
people,  was,  politically  speaking,  neutral- 
ised ;  and,  after  the  long  separation  caused 
by  the  vain  attempt  to  restrict  popular 
rights  by  force,  the  Sovereign  was  once 
more  brought  into  direct  personal  contact 
with  his  subjects  in  a  government  resting 
almost  entirely  on  opinion. 

*  Alison's  '  History  of  Europe/  chap.  xxii. 


The  first  effect  of  this  great  Revolution 
was  to  destroy  the  old  basis  of  party  gov- 
ernment. It  is  impossible  to  disguise  the 
fact  that  the  Whig  died  and  was  buried  in 
1882.  True,  a  claimant  to  his  name  and 
estates  has  appeared  ;  but  those  who  knew 
the  old  owner  see  that  his  personator  is  no 
more  like  him  than  the  martyr  of  Ports- 
mouth is  like  Sir  Jtoger  Tichbome.  The 
opposite  view  has  been  lately  maintained 
by  our  distinguished  contemporary  the 
'  Edinburgh  Review, '  who  has  endeavoured 
to  prove  the  identity  of  the  Liberals  with 
the  old  WhigSw*  To  begin  with  the  *  alias,' 
this  is  the  account  the  new  Claimant  has  to 
give  of  himself  : — 

'When  the  party  to  which  we  belong 
adopted  the  name  of  '^  Liberal,"  it  did  so  not 
because  it  was  ashamed  of  the  old  title,  or 
meant  to  disown  it,  but  because  the  new  ap- 
pellation stretched  wider  than  the  old,  be- 
causq  it  proclaimed  the  identity  of  our  prin- 
ciples not  only  with  a  time-honoured  band  of 
patriots  in  our  own  country,  but  with  those 
who  have  toiled  and  bled  for  freedom  in  every 
age  and  all  over  the  world.* 

After  this  heroic  reason  for  dropping  a 
good  dd  English  name,  our  would-be  Whig 
thinks  to  prove  his  identity  by  some  round 
abuse  of  the  Tories,  and  if  his  vituperations 
were  really  a  proof  that  our  dear  old  friend, 
with  whom  we  have  before  now  had  manv 
a  sharp  tussle,  were  really  in  the  flesh,  ail 
the  bad  names  in  the  world  should  not  pro- 
voke us  to  a  retort.  But  when  we  ask  our 
Liberal- Whig  for  a  little  direct  evidence  by 
which  he  may  be  recognised,  he  refers  to 
the  following  credentials  :  '  The  removal  of 
religious  disabilities ;  the  abolition  of  trade 
restrictions;  the  removal  of  burdensome 
and  unjust  taxes ;  the  establishment  of  a 
svstem  of  primary  education  ;  the  reform  of 
the  representative  system.'  We  can  only 
say  with  Dominie  Sampson,  *  Prodigious  I ' 
*  The  removal  of  civil  disabilities  1  *  Why, 
would  it  surprise  the  *  Edinburgh  Review  ■ 
to  learn  that  the  Parliamentary  Tost  Act  was 
supported  with  eagerness  by  the  Whigs  or 
their  immediate  predecessors  ;  that  it  re- 
mained in  undisturbed  operation  till  the 
time  of  George  lY . ;  and  that  it  was  finally 
repealed  by  the  Tories  ?  *  The  abolition  of 
trade  restrictions  ! '  But  who  framed  the 
Navigation  Laws,  if  not  that  excellent  pro* 
genitor  of  the  Whigs,  Oliver  Cromwell? 
'  The  establishment  of  a  system  of  primary 
education  I '  Well,  we  do  not  know  that 
either  Whigs  or  Tories  had  much  to  say  to 
education  before  the  foundations  of    the 

* '  Edinburgh  Review,'  January,  1877,  *  Prin- 
ciples and  Prospects  of  the  Idbenl  Party.'     IC 
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present  system  wm«  laid  by  a  body  of  men 
for  whom  the  Whigs  have  never  di^layed 
much  affection,  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church.  *  The  reform  of  the  representa- 
tive system!'  But  was  not  the  Tory  Pitt 
the  first  to  propose  Parliamentary  Reform, 
and  were  not  the  genuine  Whigs  as  much 
opposed  in  their  hearts  as  the  bitterest  To- 
ries to  the  measure  of  1832,  which  they 
understood  very  well  to  be  an  act  of  politi- 
cal suicide  ? 

By  principles  such  as  those  enumerated 
in  the  foregoing  extract,  the  '  Edinburgh 
Review  '  thinks  to  prove  at  once  the  essen«> 
tial  difference  between  the  Liberal  and  Con- 
servative party — the  latter  of  which,  it  says, 
cares  nothing  for  principle,  but  only  for 
institutions — and  the  identity  of  the  Liber- 
als with  the  old  Whigs.  *  Principles,'  we 
are  told,  *  never  change  ;  if  true  once  thej 
are  true  for  ever. '  How  has  it  come  to  pass, 
then,  that  the  Liberals  have  been  false  to 
the  principle  of  the  Test  Act,  adhered  to  by 
Lord  Somers?  Of  the  Navigation  Laws, 
passed  by  Oliver  Cromwell  ?  Of  protection 
to  trade,  advocated  by  Fox  in  opposition  to 
Pitt  ?  And  what  has  the  *  EdinbuMh  Re- 
view '  to  say  about  the  *  principle  *  of  Church 
Establishment?  Of  the  pohcy  respecting 
Disf^stablishment  a  great  deal,  but  of  the 

*  principle '  on  which  that  policy  is  founded 
very  little.  *  When  the  nation  by  its  rep- 
resentatives demands  a  settlement  of  the 
question  ;  when  some  definite  and  intelligible 
plan  fmr  dealing  with  the  inmaense  and  var- 
ied interests  involved  shall  have  been  pro- 
duced, and  shall  have  met  with  general  ac- 
ceptance, it  will  be  time  for  a  party  or  a 
government  to  take  it  up.'     Quite  so.     The 

*  Edinburgh  Review '  has  let  its  cat  out  of 
the  bag.  The  *  principle '  on  which  the 
Liberal  party  acts  is  expediency,  or  obedi- 
ence to  the  will  of  the  majority.  But  the 
assertion,  that  the  will  of  a  majority  of 
the  moment  represents  a  principle  which  is 

*  true  for  ever, '  is  enough  to  make  all  the 
old  Whigs  turn  in  their  graves.  We  tell 
the  Liberals  plainly,  there  is  no  use  in  beat- 
ing about  the  busn.  '  For  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  the  Whigs  were  the  guardians  of 
popmar  liberty  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  Crown,  and  during  that  period  their 
principles  were  very  clear  and  well  defined. 
But  at  the  close  of  that  period  the  people 
declared  that  its  minority  was  ended,  and 
that  it  was  capable  of  governing  itself,  and 
when  this  stage  had  been  reached  there  was 
plainly  no  longer  any  reason  why  the  Whigs 
should  stand  between  the  people  and  the 
Crown. 

The  Tories,  on  the  other  hand,  had  still 
a  reason  of  ^existence.     It  is  quite  true,  as 


the  '  Edinburgh  Review '  says,  that  Toryiun 
does  not  affect  to  stand  on  *  principle '  so 
much  as  on  institutions ;  in  other  words,  it 
eschews  the  shibboleths  and  legal  abstract 
tions  in  which  the  Whig  mind  once  de- 
lighted, and  contents  itself  with  loyally 
upholding  the  constitutional  prerogative  of 
the  Crown  against  the  invasion  of  democ- 
racy. So  long  as  the  right  and  honour  of 
the  Crown  remain  intact,  the  Tories  have 
not  the  least  desire  to  restrict  the  liberties 
of  the  people.  They  have  indeed  always 
been,  in  tlie  widest  sense  of  the  word,  a 
more  popular  party  than  the  Whigs,  as, 
though  they  know  less  about  the  people  in 
the  abstract,  they  know  more  about  them 
in  the  flesh.  Nor  have  they  the  Whig 
proneness  to  oligarchy.  In  his  recent  dis- 
course on  *  Equality,'  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold, 
lamenting  the  profound  chasm  which  divides 
the  different  ranks  in  English  society,  con- 
fesses that  the  conversation  of  those  in  a 
staticm  inferior  to  his  own  is  utterly  unpala- 
table to  him.  This  is  the  true  Whig  spirit. 
If  Mr.  Arnold  had  known  more  of  the 
country  parts  where  the  survivals  of  feudal- 
ism are  many  and  vigorous,  he  would  have 
understood  Uiat  there,  at  any  rate,  differ- 
ence in  class  is  no  bar  to  the  existence  of  the 
strongest  sympathy  and  affection  between 
individuals.  Hence  there  is  nothing  to 
wonder  at  in  the  introduction  of  popular 
n^easures  by  the  Tory  party.  Nevertheless, 
we  allow  that  measures  like  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation or  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867  are,  in 
a  sense,  injurious  to  our  cause ;  because, 
whether  or  not  these  were  actually  fraught 
with  danger  to  the  Crown,  to  a  large  section 
of  the  Tories  they  appeared  so,  and  there- 
fore weakened  the  union  of  the  party  and 
its  faith  in  its  leaders. 

Such  being  the  change  effected  in  the  re^ 
lations  of  parties  by  the  first  Reform  Bill, 
what  was  the  effect  of  this  measure  on  the 
position  of  the  Crown  f  In  the  first  place, 
the  capacity  of  the  people  to  govern  itself 
being  virtually  acknowledged,  it  became 
impossible  for  the  monarch  to  adopt  any- 
thing like  a  party  line  in  the  conduct  of 
affairs.  Had  the  Queen  after  her  accession 
been  inclined,  like  George  III.  when  first  he 
made  Pitt  Minister,  to  use  her  influence 
against  the  majority  elected  by  the  nation, 
she  would  clearly  have  been  guilty  of  uncon- 
stitutional conduct.  But  she  has  never 
done,  she  has  never  by  her  intimate  counsel- 
lors been  advised  to  do>  anything  of  the 
sort : — 

*  If  things  come  to  a  change  of  ministry,* 
writes  Baron  Stockmar,  whom  writers  like 
*  Verax  '  strive  to  represent  as  a  kind  of  Lord 
Bute,  *  then  the  great  axiom,  irrefragably  one 
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and  the  same  for  all  ministries  is  this,  viz. :  The 
Crown  supports  frankl j,  honourably,  and  with 
all  its  might,  the  ministry  of  the  time,  what- 
ever it  be,  so  long  as  it  commands  a  majority, 
and  governs  with  integrity  for  the  welfare  and 
advancement  of  the  country.  A  king  who,  as 
a  constitutional  king,  either  cannot  or  will  not 
carry  this  maxim  into  practice,  deliberately  de- 
scends from  the  lofty  pedestal  on  which  the 
Constitution  has  placed  him  to  the  lower  one 
of  a  mere  party  chief.' 

Government  being  now  completely  based 
on  opinion,  the  only  course  open  to  the 
Sovereign  was  to  encourage  all  sound  in- 
stinct and  sentiment,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  stand  completely  above  party  prejudice, 
and  this  was  what  the  Queen  did  : — 

*  You  always  said,'  writes  the  Prince  Con- 
sort to  Baron  Stockmar,  Hhat  if  Monarchy 
was  to  rise  in  popularity  it  could  only  be  by  the 
Sovereign  leading  an  exemplary  life  and  keep- 
ing quite  aloof  from  and  above  party.  Mel- 
bourne called  this  **  nonsense."  iMow  Victoria 
is  praised  by  Lord  Bpencer,  the  Liberal,  for 
^ving  her  support  to  the  Tories.' 

The  perfect  unity  of  feeling  between  the 
Crown  and  the  people  was  shown  at  the 
time  of  the  abolition  of  the  Com  Laws. 
Never  during  the  present  century  had  party 
feeling  run  to  such  a  height.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  plainly-marked  drift  of  public 
opinion,  Sir  Robert  Peel  tendered  his  resig- 
nation to  the  Queen.  Lord  John  Russell 
was  summoned  to  form  a  Liberal  Ministry, 
but  found  the  difficulties  in  his  path  innu- 
merable. Between  the  perplexities  of  party 
and  the  jealousies  of  statesmen,  it  seemed 
as  if  the  State  machine  would  be  brought  to 
a  dead-lock.  In  this  emergency  the  Queen 
again  sent  for  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  he  loy- 
ally undertook  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the 
good  of  his  country.  What  the  sacrifice 
cost  we  know,  and  it  may  be  imagined  that 
even  a  man  so  patriotic  as  Peel  might  have 
shrunk  from  a  struggle  which  was  certain  to 
deprive  him  of  friendship,  connection,  and 
power,  if  he  had  not  been  sustained  in  his 
resolve  by  the  sympathy  and  approval  of  his 
Sovereign."  As  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Crown  on  this  occasion,  we  quote  the  evi- 
dence of  an  unimpeachable  witness,  the 
Radical  *  Examiner ': — 

'In  the  pranks  and  bungling  of  the  last 
three  weeks  there  is  one  part  which,  according 
to  all  report,  has  been  played  most  faultlessly, 
that  of  a  Constitutional  Sovereign.  In  the 
pages  of  history  the  directness,  the  sincerity, 
the  scrupulous  observance  of  constitutional 
rules  which  have  marked  Her  Majes^'s  con- 
duct in  circumstances  the  most  trying  will 
have  their  place  of  honour.  Unused  as  we  are 
to  deal  in  homage  to  royalty,  we  must  add 
that  never,  we  believe,  was  the  heart  of  a  mon- 
arch so  warmly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  a 


people  and  with  so  enlightened  a  sense  of  their 
mtmsts.' 

Yet  while  thus  withdrawing  herself  from 
the  blinding  influences  of  party,  the  Sover- 
eign has  never  ceased  to  influence  by  opin- 
ion and  suggestion  the  conduct  of  affairs. 
And  whatever  *  Verax/  and  his  following 
may  say,  we  believe  most  Englishmen  wiU 
thoroughly  approve  of  the  views  of  the 
Prince  Consort  on  the  duties  of  an  English 
monarch : — 

*  Nowhere, '  he  states  in  a  private  memoran- 
dum written  in  1852,  *  would  such  indiffer- 
ence be  more  condemned  and  justly  despised 
than  in  jElngland.  Why  are  princes  alone  to  be 
denied  the  credit  of  having  political  opinions 
based  upon  an  anxiety  for  the  national  inter- 
ests, their  country's  honour,  and  the  welfare 
of  mankind  ?  Are  they  not  more  indepen- 
dently placed  than  any  other  politician  in  the 
State  ?  Are  their  interests  not  most  intimately 
bound  up  with  those  of  their  country  ?  Is  the 
Sovereign  not  the  natural  guardian  of  the  hon- 
our of  Mb  country  t  Is  he  not  necessarily  a 
politician  ? ' 

Necessarily  he  is.  In  home  affairs  the 
Sovereign  is  a  politician  in  the  noblest  sense, 
because  he  is  the  father  of  his  people.  Mr. 
Martin's  narrative  shows  the  eager  personal 
interest  which  both  the  Queen  and  the 
Prince  Consort  took  in  every  undertaking 
designed  to  promote  the  happiness  or  to  im- 
prove the  taste  of  the  nation.  Nor  were 
they  content  merely  to  preside  over  their 
people  from  an  eminence :  many  a  widow 
of  a  lost  miner  or  a  drowned  sailor  has  been 
cheered  by  the  expression  of  Her  Majesty's 
sympathy  with  her  suffering ;  many  a  hero 
of  humble  station  has  exulted  at  the  thought 
that  his  conduct  has  merited  the  ^notice  and 
approval  of  his  Sovereign. 

There  is  thus  a  perpetual  gravitation  of 
the  Crown  and  the  people  towards  each 
other,  tending  to  close  up  the  breach  that 
was  made  in  the  Royal  authority  by  the 
Revolution.  Strong  monarchs  have  always 
been  popular  in  i^gland.  The  reigns  to 
which  the  imagination  most  fondly  reverts 
are  those  of  the  First  and  Third  Edward, 
Henry  V.,  and  Elizabeth.  Under  all  these 
the  principle  of  authority  predominated  over 
that  of  freedom,  but  enough  of  freedom 
existed  to  make  the  nation  proud  of  its  sov- 
ereigns, and  to  rejoice  that  m  them  its  own 
majesty  was  worthily  represented.  It  was 
only  when  the  Royal  power  was  turned 
against  its  subjects  that  opinion  rose  against 
Monarchy,  and  usurpe*d  the  functions  that 
properly  belong  to  the  Crown.  And  now 
that  the  people  lias  become  self-governing  it 
turns  instinctively  to  its  Monarch,  because^ 
it  perceives  the  confidence  she  reposes  in  it, 
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tfnd  sees  in  tbe  heartiness  with  which  she 
enters  into  all  its  interests  the  best  praarantee 
of  its  prosperity  and  freedom.  The  per- 
Monal  feeling  which  the  Queen  inspires  in 
all  classes  of  her  subjects  has  been  proved 
wherever  Her  Majesty  has  chosen  to  show 
herself  in  town  or  country,  and  was  not 
more  genuinely  exhibited  by  the  *  numbers 
of  farmers '  who,  as  the  Queen  records,  rode 
with  the  Royal  party  through  Dunstable  in 
1841,  *  nearly  smothering  them  with  dust,* 
than  by  the  280,000  artisans  of  Birmingham, 
who,  in  1843,  thronged  the  streets  of  the 
stronghold  of  Chartism. to  welcome  the  visit 
of  the  Prince  Consort. 

But  the  influence  which  the  Crown  exer- 
cises over  the  course  of  domestic  legislation 
is  a  far  less  important  consideration  than  its 
relation  to  foreign  affairs.  In  a  nation  that 
is  self-governed  opinion  will  be  the  ruling 
power,  but  in  international  dealings  it  must 
be  evident  to  all  reasonable  beings  that 
force  is  still  supreme.  If  a  nation,  there- 
fore, values  its  independence,  it  must  be 
prepared  to  use  its  force,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose it  must  be  ready  to  give  generous  and 
ungrudging  support  to  its  sovereign  power. 
The  Monarch  is  at  once  the  head  and  the 
arm  of  the  Constitution,  in  whose  judgment 
rests  the  decision  of  peace  and  war,  and  on 
whose  will  depend  the  movements  of  the 
military  and  naval  forces  of  the  country. 
Moreover,  the  Sovereign,  and  not  his  Minis- 
ters, is  the  visible  representative  of  the  na- 
tional majesty  in  the  eyes  of  all  foreign 
powers.  Constitutional  arrangements  are 
nothing  to  absolute  monarchs  ;  it  is  the 
monarch  of  each  nation  who  is  in  their  view 
responsible  for  all  the  actions  to  which  the 
nation  collectively  commits  itself,  llence 
the  English  Sovereign  has  a  double  interest 
in  the^conduct  of  foreign  affairs  ;  first,  the 
security  of  his  country,  and  next,  the  main- 
tenance of  his  personal  honour.  Therefore, 
though,  on  the  principle  of  self-government, 
the  opinion  of  the  Queen  may  not  in  the 
decision  of  home  affairs  be  of  more  value 
than  that  of  her  poorest  subject  who  posses- 
ses a  vote,  yet  in  foreign  questions  it  is  obvi- 
ous tiiat  her  interest  b  beyond  all  compari« 
son  greater  than  that  of  any  other  single 
Englishman,  and  may  even  be  compared  to 
that  of  the  nation  itself.  Hence  it  follows 
that,  not  only  by  virtue  of  her  prerogative, 
but  by  the  nature  of  things,  she  must  be 
allowed  a  laige  personal  share  in  the  control 
of  our  foreign  policy. 

This  is  a  conclusion  which  *  Verax '  cannot 
bear.  So  far  from  thinking  that  the  Mon- 
arch, as  head  of  the  Executive  power, 
should  bear  any  part  in  the  maintenance  of 
his  own  honour,  he  holds  that '  the  special 


functions  claimed  for  tiie  Crown  in  relation 
to  foreign  politics  are  a  survival  from  a 
former  age  when  the  Monarch  had  a  far 
larger  share  of  direct  power  in  most  things 
than  he  has  now. '  And  again  :  *  The 
supreme  importance  of  foreign  affairs  is  only 
another  reason  why  the  Crown  should  stand 
aloof  from  them,  and  leave  them  in  the 
hands  of  men  who,  whatever  risks  they  may 
choose  to  adventure  with  the  Sovereign,  are 
delegated  by  the  nation  to  do  the  work,  and 
are  held  responsible,  even  to  the  length  of 
impeachment,  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
do  it.'  It  is  therefore  plain  that,  in  the 
view  of  *  Verax,'  the  nation  is  not  only 
competent  to  decide  on  the  direction  of  its 
internal  interests,  but  to  oridnatc  and  con- 
trol the  course  of  foreign  policy. 

Now  for  our  part  we  thmk  it  can  be  very 
conclusively  proved,  both  from  reason  and 
experience,  that  a  House  of  Commons, 
elected  on  Uie  principle  of  numerical  repre- 
sentation, is  utterly  unqualified  for  the  func- 
tions which  its  flatterers  would  thrust  upon 
it.  Admitting,  for  argument's  sake,  that  the 
course  of  history  since  the  Reform  Bill  has 
proved  that  the  common  sense  of  the  nation 
has  been  sufficient  to  settle  prudently  ques- 
tions of  domestic  interest,  this  does  not  at  all 
prove  that  it  will  judge  with  equal  wisdom 
of  its  interests  abroad.  Self-government  it 
merely  an  application  of  the  principle,  that 
average  common  sense  is  capable  of  forming 
sound  opinions  on  matters  lying  within  its 
own  experience.  The-  principle  which  un- 
doubtedly works  well  in  the  parish  has  been 
extended  to  the  nation  ;  and  it  may  be 
plausibly  argued  that  the  average  wisdom  of 
the  nation  is  fairly  represented  in  such 
measures  as  the  abolition  of  the  Com  Laws 
and  the  Education  Act  of  1870.  On  such 
subjects  almost  eveirbody  is  capable  of 
forming  an  opinion  ;  but  on  what  grounds  is 
it  to  be  believed  that  the  ordinary  English- 
man, ignorant  of  elementary  geography,  still 
more  ignorant  qf  history,  unacquainted  with 
foreign  languages,  manners,  and  modes  of 
thought,  and  peculiarly  susceptible  of  insular 
prejudice,  can  judge  with  sagacity  of  impe- 
rial questions,  requiring  the  deepest  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature,  and  the  most  accurate 
acquaintance  with  principle  and  detail  ?  The 
disqualifications  of  such  a  person  to  direct 
the  foreign  policy  of  his  country  will  appear 
still  more  glaring  if  we  consider  the  ex- 
tremely complex  system  on  which  that  pol* 
icy  has  been  based  ever  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Previous  to  the  Reformation  the  wars  of 
Europe  were  almost  entirely  dynastic. 
After  the  Reformation  and  before  the  Revo- 
lution  they  rose    partly  out  of    dynastic 
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qnestionsy  partly  out  of  qnestions  of  opin-  | 
ion.  But  since  the  French  Revolution  every 
European  war  (though  some  of  them  were 
occanoned  by  dynastic  jealousies)  has  been 
one  of  opinion.  Whether  they  have  ,been 
waged  between  absolutism  and  anarchy,  be- 
tween  foreign  conquerors  and  national  insur- 
gents, or  between  race  and  race,  opinion  has 
been  the  source  of  them  all.  Now  the  main 
question  which  since  1789  has  distracted 
Europe,  between  Authority  on  the  one  side, 
and  Liberty  and  Equality  on  the  other,  is 
one Vhich  England  settled  in  her  own  fash- 
ion for  herself  in  1688,  Her  settlement 
was  a  compromise.  Hence  in  almost  every 
struggle  that  has  occurred  since  the  French 
Revolution,  the  interests  of  England  collect- 
ively, and  the  sympatiiies  of  English  parties 
and  individuals,  have  been  more  or  less 
divided  between  the  rival  causes.  At  the  out- 
set of  the  French  Revolution  the  feelings  of 
most  Englishmen,  and  of  Pitt  among  the 
rest,  were  on  the  side  of  the  Reformers.  It 
was  only  after  the  murder  of  the  King,  the 
institution  of  the  Jacobin  propaganda,  and 
the  invasion  of  Belgium  and  Holland,  that 
English  opinion  pronounced  against  the 
Revolution,  and  asserted  the  cause  of  Con- 
stitutional Liberty  in  the  great  war  that  ter- 
minated with  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon. 

The  objects  for  which  England  undertook 
that  war,  and  which  have  continued  to  guide 
her  foreign  policy  ever  since,  are  lucidly 
stated  in  a  dispatch  of  Lord  Grenville  in 
1799.  After  recommending  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons  as  the  best  means  of  secur- 
ing peace  and  prosperity  for  France,  Lord 
Grenville  says : — 

'  But  desirable  as  such  an  event  must  be 
both  to  France  and  the  world,  it  is  not  to  this 
mode  exclusively  that  his  Majesty  limits  the 
possibility  of  secure  and  sotid  pacification. 
His  Majesty  makes  no  claim  to  prescribe  what 
shall  be  the  form  of  her  government,  or  in 
whose  hands  she  shall  vest  the  authority  neces- 
sary for  conducting  the  affairs  of  a  great  and 
powerful  nation.  He  looks  only  to  the  secur- 
ity of  his  own  dominions  and  to  those  of  his 
allies  and  to  the  general  safety  of  Suro]^. 
Whenever  he  shall  judge  that  such  security 
can  in  an^  manner  be  attained,  as  resulting 
from  the  internal  situation  of  the  country  or 
from  such  other  circumstances  of  whatever 
nature  as  may  produce  the  same  end,  his  Ma- 
jesty will  eagerly  embrace  the  opportunity  to 
concert  with  his  allies  the  general  means  of 
pacification.' 

The  principles  here  laid  down  are  those 
which  must  necessarily  govern  the  for- 
eign policy  of  England  as  long  as  she  re- 
mains a  constitutional  monarchy.  Admit- 
ting, as  she  did,  the  fundamental  justice  of 
the  principles  of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  it 


would  have  been  inconsistent  if  England  had 
made  war  on  France  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  the  Bourbon  dynasty.  In  spite, 
therefore,  of  her  own  opinion  that  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  her  legitimate  monarchs 
would  be  for  the  best  interests  of  France, 
England  refrains  from  interfering  with  the 
liberty  of  the  French  to  determine  their  own 
form  of  government.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  the  representative  of  a*  free  and  indepen- 
dent nation,  the  King  asserts  his  right  to 
resist  the  pretensions  of  France  to  impose 
her  opinions  on  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  de- 
clares that,  if  she  does  so,  he  will  protect  his 
ovm  interests  and  those  of  his  allies.  It  is 
impossible  that  the  true  limits  of  the  doc- 
trine of  non-intervention  could  be  more  com- 
pendiously defined.  Lord  Grenville' s  policy 
maintains  the  balance  between  that  state  of 
absolute  isolation,  to  which  the  Liberal  in- 
terpreters of  the  doctrine  are  so  anxious  to 
reduce  their  country,  and  that  perpetual  in- 
terference in  the  adSairs  of  other  nations  to 
which  the  absolutist  and  revolutionary  par- 
tics  on  the  Continent  respectively  resort, 
whenever  either  of  them  gains  the  upper 
hand. 

We  are  aware  that  modem  Liberals  pro- 
fess the  doctrine  that,  after  the  ^treaty  of 
Vienna,  England  entirely  departed  from  the 
position  which  Lord  Grenville  had  made  her 
assume. 

*  We  are  converts,'  said  Sir  W.  Harcourt  in 
the  debate  on  the  vote  of  supply,  *  to  a  new 
political  faith  since  1815.  The  treaties  of 
1815  were  negotiated  by  great  statesmen,  but 
they  were  gigantic  blunders.  There  is  noth- 
ing left  of  that  treaty  now.  .  ,  .  The 
reason  why  that  treaty  has  gone  is  that  the 
negotiation  was  founded  upon  principles  that 
were  radically  false.  It  was  founded  on  dy- 
nastic arrangements ;  it  was  founded  upon 
geographical  puzzles;  it  was  made  to  satisfy  the 
ambition  of  rulers,  and  it  neglected  the  inter- 
ests and  sympathies  of  the  nationalities  and 
populations.  What  was  it  that  broke  down  the 
edifice  that  had  been  reared  ?  What  was  the 
yeast  which  leavened  the  lump  ?  It  was  the 
principle  of  nationalities.  What  makes  Prince 
Bismarck  so  strong  in  Europe  ?  It  is  because 
he  has  had  the  courage  and  wisdom  to  grasp 
the  principle  of  nationality  by  which  he  has 
ground  his  foes  to  powder.  What  has  made 
Austria  so  weak  ?  It  is  because  she  has  not 
reco^ised  that  principle.  What  has  made 
Russia  weak  as  the  oppressor  of  Poland? 
What  has  made  her  so  strong  as  the  vindicator 
of  oppressed  races,  deJ  ' 

Astonishing  words  to  be  heard  from  the 
lips  of  one  who  is  ambitious  of  being 
thought  an  English  statesman  !  For  they 
are  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  repetition 
of  the  revolutionary  principles  .which  the 
speaker's    ancestors    combated  with   their 
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blood  and  fortane  for  %  whole  generation, 
which  the  statesman  whom  he  affects  to  ad- 
mire resisted  to  the  day  of  his  death^  a^d 
which  even  the  leaders  of  his  own  party 
have  strenuously  repudiated.  What  was  it 
but  the  principle  of  nationality,  (x  the 
divine  right  of  subjects  to  rise  against  their 
rulers,  which  originated  the  invasion  of 
Belgium  and  HoSand  in  1703,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  flagitious  treaty  of  Campo  For- 
mio  in  1797,  which  led  to  the  oppression  of 
Spain  in  1808  ?  All  this  was  done  by 
France  under  the  Jacobins  or  Napoleon, 
precisely  on  the  same  pretences  as  those  by 
which  &e  oppressor  of  Poland  constitutes 
herself  the  protector  of  the  Eastern  Chris- 
tians. And  even  Fox  and  his  followers, 
ready  as  they  showed  themselves  to  sacrifice 
the  honour  and  independence  of  En^and  to 
the  idol  of  liberty,  never  bowed  down  before 
Napoleon  as  *  the  vindicator  of  oppressed 
races.'  But  if  it  be  true  that  after  1815 
England  became  the  convert  to  a  new  faith, 
why  did  she  not  prove  the  sincerity  of  her 
conversion  in  1823,  by  aiding  the  revolu- 
tionists in  Spain  against  the  armies  of 
France !  What  said  Canning,  Sir  W.  Har- 
court's  own  favourite,  on  that  occasion? 
Replying  to  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  who  had 
instituted  a  parallel  between  England  under 
Elizabeth  and  under  George  IV.,  he  said: — 

*  Elizabeth  was  herself  amongst  the  revolters 
against  the  authority  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
but  we  are  not  amongst  those  who  are  en- 
ffa^ed  in  a  struggle  against  the  spirit  of  unlim- 
ited monarchy.  We  have  fought  that  fieht. 
We  have  taken  our  station.  We  have  long 
ago  assumed  a  character  different  from  those 
around  us.  It  may  have  been  the  duty  and 
interest  of  Q^een  Elizabeth  to  make  common 
cause  with,  to  put  herself  at  the  head  of,  those 
who  supported  the  Reformation,  hut  can  it  he 
either  cur  interest  or  our  duty  to  aUy  ourtehes 
with  revolution  f  .  .  .  Our  complex  Consti- 
tution is  established  with  so  happy  a  mixture 
of  its  elements — ^its  tempered  monarchy  and 
regulated  freedom — that  we  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  forei^  despotism,  nothing  at  home 
but  from  capricious  change.  We  have  nothing 
to  fear  unless,  distasteful  of  the  blessings 
which  we  have  earned  and  of  the  calm  which 
we  enjoy,  we  let  loose  again  with  rash  hand 
the  elements  of  our  Constitution,  and  set 
them  once  more  to  fight  each  other.' 

He  concludes  thus : — 

'Our  station,  then,  is  essentially  neutral, 
neutral  not  only  between  contending  nations 
but  between  contending  principles.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  Government  has  been  to  preserve 
that  station,  and  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
it  to  maintain  peace.' 

When  Donna  Maria,  the  Constitutional 
Queen  of  Portugal,  was  forced  from  her 
throne  by  the  usurper  Dom  Miguel,  it  was 


argued  by  the  Liberals  in  England  that  we 
were  bound  by  treaty  to  render  her  armed 
assistance.  But  Lord  Aberdeen  conclusively 
showed  that  our  engagements  only  held  us 
to  protect  Portugal  h'om  foreign  aggression, 
not  to  interfere  in  her  internal  arran^e- 
n^nts.  And  the  Government  of  that  £ky 
stopped  the  expedition  which  had  started 
from  our  shores  to  help  Donna  Maria  on  the 
g^und  that  it  involved  a  breach  of  Eng- 
land's neutrality. 

Lastly,  in  the  debate  on  Mr.  Roebuck's 
motion  of  June  25th,  1850,  on  the  principles 
of  foreign  policy  applied  by  Lord  Palmer- 
ston.  Sir  Robert  Peel  made  hb  last  ^>eech, 
the  peroration  of  which  y^as  as  follows  : — 

'  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  you  will  not  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  constitutional  government 
by  attempting  to  dictate  to  other  nations.  If 
you  do,  your  intentions  wiU  be  mistaken, 
you  win  rouse  feelings  upon  which  you  do  not 
calculate,  you  will  invite  opposition  to  govern- 
ment ;  and  beware  that  the  time  does  not  ar- 
rive when  you  withdraw  your  countenance 
from  those  whom  you  have  excited,  and  leave 
upon  their  mind  the  bitter  recollection  that 
you  have  betrayed  them.  .  •  .  Tou  are 
departing  from  thQ  established  policy  of  Eng- 
land ;  you  lire  involving  yourselves  in  difllcai- 
ties,  the  extent  of  whic^  you  can  hardly  cqa- 
ceive  ;  you  are  bestowing  no  aid  on  the  cause 
of  constitutional  freedom,  but  are  encoura^g 
its  advocates  to  look  to  you  for  aid  instef^  of 
those  efforts  which  can  alone  establish  it,  and 
upon  the  successful  exertion  of  which  alone  it 
can  be  useful.' 

Thus  'at  three  different  dates,  by  thpee 
Ministers  of  the  most  various  temper  and 
character,  the  policy  of  intervention  on  be- 
half of  the  cause  o£  ^  nationality '  was  disa- 
vowed and  deprecated.  On  the  other  hand. 
Sir  W.  Harcourt  has  no  grounds  at  all  for 
implying  that  England  took  up  an  anti- 
national  position  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 
By  a  separate  declaration  Lord  Castlereagh 
modified  the  eighth  article  of  the  Treaty  of 
Alliance  between  Great  Britain,  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Prussia.  This  article,  he 
says,— 

^  Is  to  be  understood  as  binding  the  contract- 
ing parties,  upon  principles  of  mutual  security, 
to  a  conunon  effort  agamst  the  power  of  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte,  in  pursuant^e  of  the  third 
article  of  the  said  treaty  ;  hut  is  not  to  he  un- 
derstood a$  hindin{f  hie  Britannie  Majesty  to  pro- 
secute the  tear,  with  a  tiew  of  imposing  upon 
France  any  particular  government.  However 
solicitous  the  Prince  Regent  must  be  to  see 
his  Most  Christian  Majesty  restored  to  the 
TTirone,  and  however  anxious  he  is  to  contrib- 
ute, in  conjunction  with  his  allies,  to  so  aus- 
picious an  event,  he  nevertheless  deems  him- 
self called  upon  to  make  this  declaration  on 
the  exchange  of  the  ratifications^  as  well  in 
consideration  of  what  is  due  to  his  Most  Chris* 
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tian  Majesty  ^8  interests  in  France,  as  in  em/or- 
mity  to  the  principles  upon  which  the  British 
Chiemment  has  inrmidbly  regulated  its  conduct, ' 

These  principles,  the  same  that  we  have 
before  seen  advanced  by  Lord  GrenviUe,  are 
those  by  which  England  must  still  continue 
to  shi^  her  policy  if  she  wishes  to  preserve 
her  security  and  independence.  But  clear 
and  consistent  as  the  principles  themselves 
are,  &e  difficulties  in  applying  them  justly 
are  innumerable,  and  we  think  that  we 
sh^  be  able  to  demonstrate  from  experience 
that  the  only  way  in  which  the  nation  can 
hope  to  steer  safely  between  the  Scylla  of 
Absolutism  and  the  Charybdis  of  Anarchy 
is  by  leaving  the  Executive— we  will  go  far- 
ther, and  add  the  Sovereign  herself — ^just 
liberty  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. ' 

The  first  difficulty  that  presents  itself  to 
the  proper  application  of  the  principle  of 
non-mtervention  is  the  unstable  character  of 
our  alliances.  Allies  we  must  have  if  the 
equilibrium  of  Europe,  so  necessary  to  the 
peace  and  safety  of  England,  i3  to  be  pre- 
served; and  yet  from  me  mixed  nature  of 
our  own  Constitution  and  the  uncompromis- 
ing nature  of  foreign  politics,  our  friend- 
ships have  seldom  been  of  complete  cordi- 
ality or  long  duration.  During  the  present 
century  the  only  governments  which  have 
remained  unshaken  by  revolution  are  those 
of  England  and  Russia  ;  4he  others  have  oscil- 
lated between  revolution  and  military  force; 
and  as  our  policy  forbids  us  to  cast  in  our 
lot  with  one  or  other  of  these  causes,  we  are 
loved  by  the  partisans  of  neither,  and  sus- 
pected by  both.  Nevertheless  since  1816 
we  have  contrived  to  maintain  our  position 
without  loss  of  influence  on  the  Continent. 
Through  the  reigns  of  Louis  Philippe  and 
the  late  Emperor  the  relations  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  Governments,  in  spite  of 
antipathies  and  jealousies  in  each  people, 
were  intimate,  and  the  Western  Powers, 
from  1830  to  1870,  were  consequently  a 
sufficient  balance  to  the  great  military  mon- 
archies of  Northern  and  Central  Europe. 
Our  policy  has  been  to  recognise,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  de  facto  government  in  France, 
without  regard  to  dynastic  considerations  ; 
and  the  attitude  we  have  had  to  assume  in 
consequence  is  one  requiring  the  greatest 
delicacy  and  reserve.  How  much  of  the 
desirable  concord  between  France  and  Eng- 
land was  due  to  the  personal  appreciation 
by  Louis  Philippe  and  his  successor  of  the 
value  of  the  English  alliance^  and  to  the  tact 
and  judgment  with  which  their  advances 
were  met  by  the  Queen  and  the  Prince 
Consort,  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Martin's  inter- 
esting narrative  of  the  various  visits  ex- 


changed between  the  monarohs  of  the  two 
nations. 
*  At  the  present  moment,  however,  it  seems 
as  if  the  question  of  foreign  alliances  were 
not  one  with  which  England  has  any  imme- 
diate concern,  and  we  turn  to  consider  a 
danger  more  likely  to  prove  fatal  to  us 
than  any  want  of  co-operation  abroad, 
namely  the  perils  arising  out  of  popular 
opinion  at  home.  The  policy  of  non-mter- 
vention, to  be  successful,  requires  the  exer- 
cise of  strict  impartiality  between  the  two 
extreme  principles  of  action  that  divide 
nations  and  governments  abroad ;  but  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  Englishmen  has 
almost  always  been  on  one  side.  Their 
opinion  is  controlled  by  two  main  senti- 
ments, the  love  of  freedom  and  national 
pride.  Careless  and  gen^ous,  the  average 
Englishman  wishes  all  the  world  to  enjoy 
the  same  well-beii^  as  himself,  and  as  he  is 
conscious  that  he  derives  much  of  this  well- 
being  from  his  constitutional  government, 
and  is  vaguely  aware  that  his  ancestors  ob- 
tained their  freedom  by  fighting  for  it,  he 
is  always  on  the  side  of  subjects  who  rise 
against  their  rulers.  French  revolutionists, 
Spanish  juntas,  Italian  republicans,  Hunga- 
rian rebels,  Polish  patriots,  have  at  various 
times  in  the  century  roused  the  English  peo- 
ple to  break  away  from  their  policy  of  non- 
intervention, in  the  hope  of  transplanting 
their  own  sacred  Constitution  on  to  foreign 
soil.  Now  it  is  plain  that,  though  much  of 
this  desire  is  due  to  democratic  sympathy, 
still  more  is  due  to  national  pride.  It 
pleased  the  'popular  imagination  to  think  of* 
England  as  the  leader  of  European  freedom, 
and  to  hear  of  foreign  nations  adopting 
constitutional  government,  because  the 
notion  was  English.  And  as  the  whole 
drift  of  the  poucy  the  people  desired  was 
guided  by  sentiment,  as  they  were  entirely 
Ignorant  of  the  circumstances  to  which  the 
policy  would  have  to  be  appHed,  they  were 
frequently  awakened  to  a  sense  of  reality 
by  the  disastrous  failure  of  their  expecta- 
tions, which,  however,  they  were  seldom 
just  enough  to  ascribe  to  their  own  ignor- 
ance. The  fallibility  of  that  public  opin- 
ion, which  *  Verax '  desires  to  be  our  pilot 
in  foreign  affairs,  might  be  illustrated  by 
a  hundred  examples  since  1882,  but  it  will 
be  quite  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  recal 
some  of  its  exhibitions  during  the  Crimean 
War. 

Remembering,  then,  that  at  that  period 
we  were  about  to  take  the  field  against  the 
greatest  aggressive  power  in  Europe,  which, 
ever  since  the  days  oi  Peter  the  Great,  had 
pursued  its  object  with  rare  steadiness  and 
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persistency,  what,  let  us  ask,  was  the  tem- 
per in  which  the  English  constituencies,  the 
Masters  of  the  English  House  of  Commons, 
to  which  the  English  Ministry  was  responsi- 
ble, prepared  for  the  conflict.  The  Prince 
Consort,  with  admirable  humour,  sketches 
the  state  of  public  opinion  at  the  moment. 

<  Another  mistake  that  people  abroad  make 
is  to  ascribe  to  England  a  policy  based  upon 
material  interests  and  cold  calculation.  Her 
policy  is  one  of  jpnre  feeling,  and  therefore 
often  illogical.  The  goveriiment  is  a  popular 
gOYemment,  and  the  masses  upon  whom  it 
rests  only  feel  and  do  not  think.  In  the  pres- 
ent instance  their  feelinff  is  something  of  this 
sort :  **  The  Emperor  of  Russia  is  a  tyrant, 
tie  enemy  of  all  liberty  on  the  Continent,  the 
oppressor  of  Poland.  He  wahted  to  coerce 
the  poor  Turk.  The  Turk  is  a  fine  fellow  ;  he 
has  braved  the  rascal ;  let  us  rush  to  his  assist- 
ance. The  Emperor  Is  no  gentleman,  as  he 
has  spoken  a  lie  to  our  Queen.  Down  with  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  !  Napoleon  for  ever  1  He 
is  the  nephew  of  his  uncle  whom  we  defeated 
at  Waterloo.  "We  were  afraid  of  his  invading 
us  ?  Quite  the  contrary  !  He  has  forgotten 
all  that  is  past,  and  is  ready  to  fight  with  us 
for  the  glorious  cause  against  the  oppressor  of 
liberty.  He  may  have  played  the  French 
some  tricks,  but  they  are  an  unruly  set,  and 
donH  deserve  any  better.  D —  all  the  German 
Princes  who  won't  go  with  us  against  the  Rus- 
sians, because  they  think  they  want  him  to 
keep  down  their  own  people.  The  worst  of 
them  is  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  ought  to 
know  better.*'  ' 

Such  being  the  '  policy '  of  the  masses, 
how  much  wisdom  waA  shown  by  their  more 
■educated  representatives,  who  claim  to  give 
an  intelligent  reflection  of  public  opinion  f 
For  instance,  *  the  defeat  of  the  Turks  at 
Sinope  on  our  own  element  had  made  the 
people  furious  ;'  and  what  was  the  opinion 
of  tne  Press  ?  The  sinking  of  the  fleet  was 
ascribed  to  the  treacheir  of — the  Prince 
Consort.  In  one  journal  he  was  pointed 
at  as  *  the  chief  agent  of  the  Austro-Bel- 
gian-Coburg-Orleans  clique,  the  avowed 
enemies  of  England,  and  the  subservient 
tools  of  Russian  ambition. '  It  was  suggest- 
ed that  there  wsa  an  influence  '  behind  the 
Throne  ? '  It  was  imputed  to  the  Prince  as 
a  crime  that '  he  was  occasionally  present  at 
interviews  between  the  Queen  and  her  Min- 
istefs,  that  the  Queen  discussed  political 
questions  with  him,  and  that  these  had 
weight  in  guiding  and  strengthening  the 
opinions  of  her  Majesty. '  Worked  up  by 
these  tremendous  revelations,  the  public 
reached  such  an  exalted  pitch  of  feeling, 
that  they  positively  believed  the  Prince  had 
been  arrested  for  high  treason,  and  assem- 
bled in  thousands  to  see  him  committed  to 
the  Tower.     It  of  course  required  nothing 


but  the  meeting  of  Parliament  to  expose  all 
these  absurdities,  and  to  establish,  on  the 
authority  of  all  the  leading  statesmen  of  the 
day,  the  perfectly  constitutional  character 
of  ihe  Prince's  relations  with  the  Queen. 
Opinion  as  usual  veered  completely  round, 
and  the  very  joumab  which  had  been  most 
bitter  in  their  attacks  on  Prince  Albert  were 
now  most  servile  in  their  flattery  of  him. 

If,  again,  we  turn  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  this  period  as  the  truest  image  of  a 
self-ffovemed  nation,  we  shall  be  unable  to 
conclude  that  the  opinion  of  the  majority  is 
a  safe  basis  of  national  security  and  inde- 
pendence. In  its  readiness  to  grant  sup- 
plies, and  its  determination  to  uphold  the 
honour  of  the  country.  Parliament  "showed 
indeed  all  its  traditional  energy  and  patriot- 
ism. But  as  a  deliberative  assembly,  claim- 
ing control  over  the  actions  of  the  Execu- 
tive, it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  added  to 
its  reputation.  It  would  be  no  doubt  unjust 
to  reproach  it  with  not  having  foreseen, 
what  no  man  in  England  could  foresee,  the 
utter  collapse  of  our  military  system  in  the 
Crimea,  but  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  the  announcement  of  our  flrst  disasters 
should  have  been  borne  with  patience  ^d 
dignity,  and  that  Parliament  would  have 
had  the  sagacity  to  perceive  the  cause  of 
failure,  and  to  suggest  the  remedy.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  House  of  Commons  be- 
lied both  these  moderate  expectations.  It 
had  voted  supplies  for  the  war  with  an  in- 
tense and  patriotic  belief  that  the  arms  of 
England  could  accomplish  whatever  they 
were  called  upon  to  achieve^  and  in  the  re- 
action of  disappointment  it  reflected  the 
popular  belief  that  treachery  must  have  been 
at  work  to  prevent  its  hopes  from  being 
realised.  Les  malkeureux  ont  toujours  tort, 
and  instead  of  laying  the  blame  where  it 
was  really  due,  on  the  system  which  had  so 
long  approved  itself  to  our  constitutional 
notions  of  government,  Parliament  was  de- 
termined to  visit  its  resentment  on  some 
human  head  connected  with  the  Executive. 
The  victim  it  had  selected  was  once  again 
the  Prince  Consort.  When  Mr.  Roebuck 
had  obtained  his  Committee  of  Inquiry, 
he  told  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  that  he  ex- 
pected to  discover  but  little,  since  *  in  a 
high  quarter  there  had  been  a  determina- 
tion that  the  expedition  should  not  succeed, 
which  had  been  suggested  to  head-quart- 
ers.' The  Duke  said  that  he  supposed  Mr. 
Roebuck  was  alluding  to  himself.  '  Oh 
no  ! '  said  the  other, '  I  mean  a  much  higher 
person  than  you ;  I  mean  Prince  Albert' 
Wh^n  the  chief  mover  of  an  inquiry,  which 
was  clearly  of  an  unconstitutional  nature, 
was  on  such  a  hopelessly  false  scent,  there 
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is  little  caase  for  sarpriflo  that  the  Commit- 
tee should  have  laboured  without  result. 

But  the  most  curious  effects  of  popular 
opinion  on  the  foreign  policy  of  England 
are  to  be  traced  in  its  influence  on  those 
who  wield  the  force  of  the  nation,  the  re- 
sponsible Ministers  of  the  Crown.  So  long 
as  afifairs  were  directed  by  a  Ministry  sup- 
ported by  the  whole  power  of  the  Crown, 
and  answerable  only  to  a  House  of  Com- 
mons elected  from  the  close  boroughs,  it 
was  possible  for  men  like  Grenville  and  Cas- 
tlereagh  to  hold  a  Arm  and  consistent  course. 
But,  even  before  the  Reform  of  Parliament, 
opinion  had  become  so  overwhelmingly 
8Ux>ng  that  it  tlireatened  to  carry  with  it  the 
rulers  who  sought  to  control  it,  and  its 
power  was  the  more  felt  in  proportion  as 
the  Foreign  Minister  was  a  man  of  spirit 
and  imagmation.  In  such  men  the  desire 
to  utilise  and  direct  the  force  which  they 
were  unable  to  resist  became  almost  a  pas- 
sion. Canning  was  the  first  great  English 
statesman  who  was  exposed  to  the  full 
strength  of  popular  impulse.  *  Let  us  not 
deceive  ourselves,'  writes  M.  Marcellus  to 
Chateaubriand,  *  in  regard  to  Mr.  Canning. 
Still  undecided,  he  is  yet  in  suspense  be- 
tween the  monarchical  opinions,  wnich  have 
made  his  former  renown,  and  the  popular 
favour,  which  has  recently  borne  him  for- 
wards to  power ;  but  as  he  attends  above  all 
to  the  echo  of  public  opinion,  and  spreads 
his  sails  before  the  wind  which  blows  it,  it  is 
easy  to  see  to  which  side  he  will  incline.' 
This  criticism,  it  is  true,  does  not  strike  us  as 
quite  just.  Canning  was  far  too  great  a  man 
ever  to  bow  meekly  before  the  popular  will, 
buthis  imagination  and  his  patriotism  were 
equally  strong,  and  he  felt  how  vast  a  force 
was  public  opinion  if  directed  towards  a 
national  end.  We  have  seen  him  before 
holding  to  the  principle  of  non-intervention 
when  pressed  to  resist  the  French  invasion 
of  Spain  in  1823;  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  was  the  fervour  of  his  English  feeling 
which  prompted  his  misapplication  of  the 
principle  in  the  case  of  the  Spanish  colonies, 
and  inspured  his  famous  declaration  that 
^  he  had  called  a  new  world  into  existence 
to  redre98  the  balance  of  the  old. ' 

His  mantle  fell  upon  Lord  Pulmerston, 
a  statesman  in  most  respects  unlike  him  in 
character,  but  resembling  him  in  the 
energy  and  intensity  of  his  En^ish  f  eelmg. 
Lord  Palmerston  first  became  Foreign  Sec- 
retary during  the  agitation  preceding  the 
Reform  Bill,  and  served  in  ahnost  every 
Ministry  from  that  date  to  the  time  of 
his  death.  Floated  into  power  on  the 
mat  wave  of  popular  opinion,  which  was 
uien  overspreading  Ehrope,  he  had  to  apply 
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the  policy  of  non-intervention  at  a  time 
when  almost  every  nation  was  seized 
with  a  passion  for  adopting  constitutional 
government.  Europe  was  in  the  midst  of 
the  long  peace,  ana  peace  was  not  the  con- 
dition cS  things  best  suited  to  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  genius. 

*  A  daring  pilot  in  extremity, 
Pleat'd  with  the  danger,  when  the  waves  went 

high 
He  Bought  the  storms ;  bat,  for  a  calm  unfit. 
Would  steer  too  nigh  the  sands  to  boast  his 

wit/ 

Over  and  over  again  he  brought  the  nation 
into  danger,  and  the  Crown  into  difficulties 
by  the  ardour  with  which  he  pushed  his  con- 
stitutional propaganda.  In  1848  his  lec- 
tures to  the  Spanish  Government  were 
rejected  by  those  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
dressed, as  '  offensive  to  the  dignity  of  ^ 
free  and  independent  nation. '  In  the  same 
year  he  sanctioned  the  withdrawal  of  guns 
from  the  Government  stores  for  the  purpose 
of  sending  them  to  the  Sicilian  insurgents. 
The  insurrection  failed,  and  '  the  English 
Government '  ^we  quote  Mr.  Martin)  '  was 
charged,  not  without  some  show  of  justice, 
with  having  encouraged  the  Sicilians  to  re- 
sistance, and  then  deserting  them  in  their 
extremity.  Yet  neither  the  Prime  Minister, 
nor  the  Cabinet,  nor  of  course  the  Crown, 
were  aware  of  the  proceedings  by  which  the 
popular  Foreign  Secretary  had  jeopardised  . 
the  honour  of  his  coi^ntry.*  In  1860  the 
Queen  addressed  a  ipemorandum  to  Lord 
John  Russell,  in  which  she  explained  what 
she  required  of  the  Foreign  Secretary.  Her 
conditions  were  two : 

*  1.  That  the  Secretary  shall  distinctly 
state  what  he  proposes  in  a  griven  case,  in  or- 
der that  the  Queen  may  know  as  distinctly  tb 
what  she  has  given  her  royal  sanction. 

*  2.  Having  once  given  her  sanction  to  a- 
measure,  that  it  be  not  arbitrarily  altered  or 
modified  by  the  Minister.' 

The  spirit  of  these  rules  was  distinctiy 
violated  by  Lord  Palmerston  in  1851,  when 
in  conversation  with  the  French  Ambassador, 
in  London  he  expressed  his  approbation  of 
the  coup  d^itat  in  Paris,  after  Lord  Nor- 
manby,  our  ambassador  in  that  city,  had 
been  instructed  to  do  and  say  *'  nothing 
which  could  wear  the  appearance  of  an  inter- 
ference of  any  kind  in  tne  internal  affairs  of 
France.'  As  is  well  known,  this  matter  led 
to  Lord  Palmerston's  dismissal  from  office* 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  system  of 
constant  interference  in  the  affairs  of  for- 
eign countries  was  not  only  a  departure 
from  our  traditional  policy,  but  a  source  of 
weakness  to  the  country.  Its  effects  are 
summed  up  in  a  remaric  of  the  late  Emperor 
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of  the  Fr»icli  on  hearing  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  removal  :-*-* Antant  qa'il  Stait  Miniatre 
r An^eteire  n'arait  point  d'alH^. ' 

Unsoited  as  Lord  Palmerston  was  to  con- 
duct the  foreign  affairs  of  £ngland  in  time 
of  peace,  his  energy,  capacity  and  popularity 
made  him  just  the  man  to  take  the  helm  in 
the  presence  of  danger  and  excitement. 
His  predecessor,  Lord  Aberdeen,  forms  a 
singular  contrast  to  him  in  this  reM>ect, 
and  offers  another  striking  example  of  the 
effects  of  public  opinion  on  the  position  of 
the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  in  re^ud  to  for- 
eign affairs.  Without  any  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  vigour,  Lord  A^^i*do6i^  ^Mwi  more  cau- 
tion ;  he  thoroughly  understood  the  difficul- 
ties of  our  situation  on  the  eve  of  the  Crimean 
War,  but  he  wanted  clearness  of  understand- 
ing for  making  those  warlike  preparations 
beforehand  which  would  have  enabled  him 
to  preserve  peace.  The  consequence  was, 
that  by  his  weakness  he  deceived  the  Empe- 
ror Nicholas,  and  thus  drifted  into  that  war. 
He  was  altogether  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
pu'blic  ;  his  feebleness  and  spirit  of  conces- 
sion only  aroused  their  indignation  ;  they 
were  utterly  unable  to  appreciate  the  grounds 
of  his  caution,  and  he  was  equally  incapable 
of  understanding  the  source  of  their  entnusi- 
aam.  On  principle  he  allowed  the  necessity 
of  the  war,  but  he  could  never  bring  himself 
to  share  his  countrymen's  hostility  to  the 
nation  which  he  regarded  as  an  old  friend 
and  ally. 

Lord  Palmerston  was  able  to  brin^  the 
Crimean  war  to  a  triumphant  conclusion  be- 
cause he  had  the  confidepce  of  the  country, 
which  was  therefore  disposed  to  leave  him 
liberty  of  action.  But  before  he  assumed 
th^  lead,  the  winds  and  croas-cnrrents  of 
opinion  had  reduced  the  counsels  of  the  na- 
tion to  something  like  distraction.  After 
the  outburst  of  public  indignation  which  fol- 
lowed the  disclosure  of  the  state  of  the  army, 
just  at  the  time  when  it  was  most  neces- 
sary for  the  Cabinet  to  hold  loyally  together, 
for  the  sake  of  the  public  interest  and  Uie 
honour  of  the  Sovereign,  Lord  John  Russell 
chose  to  make  himself  the  mouthpiece  of 
popular  discontent  in  the  Ministry,  and  to 
demand  the  resignation  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle.  When  his  demand  was  refused, 
he  acquiesced  in  the  decision,  but  on  Mr. 
I^ebuck's  motion  for  a  Select  Committee 
of  Inquiry  he  resigned,  because,  as  he  said, 
*  he  did  not  see  how  the  motion  was  to  be 
resisted. '  The  motion  was  consequently  car- 
ried by  an  enormous  majority,  and  the  spec- 
tacle was  then  presented  to  the  worid  of  the 
Queen  of  England  vainly  endeavouring  to  find 
a  body  of  gentlemen  who  would  uphold  the 
honour  of  their  Sovereign  and  the  cause  of 


their  country  in  the  hour  of  difficulty. 
Lord  Derby  failed  to  form  a  Ministry  be- 
cause he  could  not  obtain  the  promise  of 
sufficient  support ;  Lord  John  Russell,  be- 
cause after  nis  recent  conduct  his  old  col- 
leagues refused  to  serve  with  him  ;  Lord 
Lansdowne  declined  office  on  account  of  his 
age  and  infirmities  ;  and  even  Lord  Palmers- 
ton  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  securing  the 
co-operation  of  the  Peelites*  Nor  were  his 
troubles  at  an  end  after  his  Government  had 
been  formed,  for  the  Peelites  soon  resigned, 
and  ho  had  presently  to  resist  the  attacks  of 
one  who,  in  his  capacity  of  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  had  prc^>osed  a  War  Budget, 
but  who  .had  now,  in  the  moment  of  need 
and  pressure,  deserted  into  the  ranks  of  the 
party  for  peace  at  any  price.  We  quote 
Lord  Palmerston 's  remarks  on  this  occasion, 
not  only  because  we  consider  them  entirely 
just  as  directed  against  Mr.  Gladstone,  but 
also  because  they  aptly  illustrate  the  dangers 
to  which  constitutional  governments  are  ex- 
posed from  statesmen  who  leave  the  anchor- 
age of  principle  to  drift  on  the  tides  of 
opinion  and  circumstance. 

^' Sir,  there  must  indeed  be, grave  reasons 
which  could  induce  a  man  who  had  been  a 

Sarty  with  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  that 
ne  of  policy,  who  had  assisted  in  conducting 
the  war ;  who  had,  after  full  and  perhaps  un- 
exampled deliberation,  agreed  to  enter  upon 
the  war  ;  who,  having  concurred  after  that 
full  and  mature  deliberation  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  had  also  joined  in  calling 
upon  the  country  for  great  sacrifices  in  order 
to  continue  it,  and  who  had,  up  to  a  very  re- 
cent period,  assented  to  all  the  measures  pro- 
posea  for  its  continuance ;  I  say  there  must 
indeed  be  grave  reasons  which  could  induce 
a  man  who  had  been  so  far  a  party  in  the 
measures  of  the  Government  utterly  tachange 
his  opinions  ;  to  declare  this  war  utterly  un- 
necessary, imjust,  and  imjpolitic  ;'to  set  before 
the  country  all  the  imagmary  disasters  with 
which  his  fancy  could  supply  him,  and  to 
magnify  and  exw^gerate  the  forces  of  the 
enemy  and  the  difS^ties  of  our  position.' 

If  ¥rith  such  dissensions  in  Cabinets,  jeal- 
ousies between  individual  Ministers,  confu- 
sion in  Parliament,  and  ignorance  among 
the  masses,  the  direction  of  England's 
affairs  abroad  had  been  left,  as  '  Yerax ' 
wishes,  altogether  in  the  hands  of  men 
'  delegated  by  the  people  to  do  the  work, '  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  we  should  have 
come  out  of  the  Crimean  war  defeated  and 
dishonoured.  Fortunately  there  was  one 
part  of  the  Constitution,  raised  alike  above 
the  passions  of  party  and  the  fluctuations  of 
opinion,  which  was  able  to  impress  on  our 
foreign  policy  the  image  of  its  own  firmness 
and  unity  of  purpose.  *  History  will  record 
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that  many  of  the  advantages  secured  t»  Eu- 
rope, and  much  of  the  glory  accruing  to 
England  from  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  are  due 
to  the  exertions  of  the  English  Crown. 
Though  neither  the  Queen  nor  her  husband 
appeared  prominently  before  the  public, 
there  was  scarcely  an  idea  connected  with 
the  design  and  general  scope  of  the  cam- 
paign which  did  not  originate  in  some  royal 
suggestion.  How  clearly  the  Prince  Con- 
sort understood  the  traditional  principle  of 
English  policy  which  was  involved  in  the 
war,  may  be  seen  from  his  ^  Memorandum,' 
dated  October  2l8t,  1853  : — 

'  It  will  be  said  that  Enj^land  and  Europe 
have  a  strong  interest,  settmg  aside  all  Turk* 
ish  considerations,  that  Constantinople  and  the 
Turkish  territory  should  not  fall  into  the  hands 
of  Russia,  and  that  they  should  in  the  last  ex- 
tremity even  go  to  war  to  prevent  such  an 
overthrow  of  the  balance  of  power.  This 
must  be  admitted,  and  such  a  war  may  be 
right  and  wise.  But  this  would  be  a  war  not 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the  Otto- 
man  Empire,  but  merely  for  the  interests  of  the 
European  powers  of  civilisation.  It  ought  to 
be  carried  on  unshackled  by  obligations  to 
the  Porte,  and  will  probably  lead  in  the  peace, 
which  must  be  the  object  of  that  war,  to  the 
obtaining  of  arrangements  more  consonant 
with  the  well-understood  interests  of  Europe, 
of  Christianity,  liberty,  and  civilisation,  than 
the  re-imposition  of  the  ignorant  bi^barian 
and  despotic  yoke  of  the  Mussulman  over  the 
most  fertile  and  favoured  portion  of  Europe.' 

The  double  purpose  implied* in  this 
memorandum,  of  restraining  the  ambition  of 
Russia  and  securing  the  better  government 
of  the  subject  races  of  Turkey,  did  not  com- 
mend itself  to  Lord  Palmerston,  whose  na- 
ture always  prompted  him  to  a  strong  and 
one-sided  policy.  Nor  was  it  effectually 
achieved  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  the  course 
of  events  having  made  it  almost  necessary  in 
pursuance  of  English  policy  to  leave  the  Sul- 
tan independence  of  action  within  his  own 
dominions.  But  the  wisdom  and  foresight 
of  the  views  thus  expressed  have  been  suffi- 
ciently proved  by  the  too  plausible  pretexts 
which  Russian  craft  has  been  able  to  weave 
out  of  the  persistency  of  Turkish  mi^fov- 
cmment. 

From  war  in  the  last  resort  it  would  have 
been  impolitic  and  dishonourable  of  Eng- 
land to  nave  shrunk.  But  before  commit- 
ting her  country  to  so  bloody  an  arbitra- 
ment, the  Queen  used  all  her  personal  influ- 
ence to  prevail  over  the  purpose  of  the  Czar, 
and  to  bring  the  pressure  of  a  European  con- 
cert to  compel  him  to  relinquish  his  designs. 
He  had  appealed  to  her  by  letter  against 
the  policy  of  her  Ministers,  and  she  an- 
swered him  firmly  and  courteously,  uphold- 


ing that  policy.  Austria  and  Prussia  ad- 
mitted the  iniquity  of  the  Russian  aggres- 
sion, but  they  were  restrained  by  their  «u- 
tual  jealousies  from  opposing  it.  The 
King  of  Prussia  wrote  to  the  Queen  a  letter 
excusing  his  inaction,  and  advancing  much 
the  same  plea  for  his  *  industrious  Rhineland- 
ers '  as  has  lately  been  emploved  on  behalf 
of  '  the  Pomeranian  ploughman. '  The 
Queen's  reply  was  worthy  of  the  country 
that  had  stood  the  chief  brunt  of  the  war 
against  Napoleon  : — 

'  When  your  Majesty  tells  me  that  **you 
are  now  determined  to  assume  an  attitude  of 
complete  neutrality,*'  .  .  *  I  do  not  under- 
stand you.  Had  such  language  faUen  from 
the  King  of  Hanover  or  of  Saxcmy  I  could 
have  understood  it.  But  up  to  the  present 
time  I  have  regarded  Prussia  as  one  of  the  five 
great  Powers  which  since  the  Peace  of  1815 
have  been  the  guarantors  of  treaties,  the  guar- 
dians of  civilisation,  the  champions  of  right, 
and  ultimate  arbitrators  of  the  nations ;  and  I 
have  for  my  part  felt  the  holy  duty  to  which 
they  were  thus  divinely  called,  being  at  the 
same  time  perfectly  alive  to  the  obligations, 
.various  as  these  are  and  fraught  with  danger, 
which  it'  imposes.  '  Renounce  these  obliga- 
tions, my  dear  brother,  and  in  doing  so  you 
renounce  for  Prussia  the  status  she  has  hither- 
to held.  And  if  the  example  thus  set  should 
find  imitators,  Europeaji  civilisation  is  aband- 
oned as  a  plaything  for  the  winds  ;  right  will 
no  longer  find  a  champion,  nor  the  oppressed 
an  umpire  to  appeal  to.' 

On  the  other  hand,  her  Majesty  displayed 
the  most  skilful  tact  in  cementing  our  alli- 
ance with  the  parvenu  Emperor  of  the 
Frenchi  who  was  himself  rejoiced  at  being 
able  to  strengthen  his  position  by  his  inti- 
macy with  the  occupant  of  so  old  and  vene- 
rable a  throne  as  that  of  Enghmd.  And 
when  once  war  became  inevitable,  she  en- 
deavoured to  compensate  for  the  coldness  of 
her  First  Minister  by  the  heartiness  with 
which  she  identified  hera^f  with  the  na- 
tional sentiment.  Lord  Aberdeen,  in  a  re- 
ply to  Lord  Lyndhurst's  memorable  speech 
of  June  19,  1854,  had  been  betrayed  into  * 
what  appeared  like  a  defence  of  Russia,  and  . 
the  Queen,  well  understanding  the  unsea- 
sonableness  of  such  an  utterance,  wrote  to 
him  in  consequence  as  follows  : — 

'  The  qualities  in  Lord  Aberdeen's  character 
which  the  Queen  values  most  highly,  his  can- 
dour and  his  courage  in  expressmg  ojnnions, 
even  if  opposed  to  general  feelings  at  the  mo- 
ment, are  m  this  instance  dangerous  to  him, 
and  the  Queen  hopes  that  in  the  vindication 
of  his  own  conduct  to-day — ^which  ought  to  be  . 
triumphant,  as  it  wants  in  fact  no  vindication 
— ^he  will  not  undertake  the  ungrateful  and 
injurious  task  of  vindicating  the  Emperor  of  ' 
Russia  from  any  of  the  exaggerated  chai^ges 
brought  against  him  and  his  policy,  at  a  time 
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when  there  is  enough  in  that  policy  to  make 
us  fight  with  all  our  might  against  it.' 

Yetftn  the  midst  of  the  difficulties  to  which 
Lord  Aberdeen  was  afterwards  exposed 
from  the  indignation  of  the  people  and  the 
defections  of  his  colleagues,  tne  Queen  stood 
by  him,  and  to  testify  her  respect  for  his 
loyalty  and  sincerity,  offered  him  the  Order 
of  the  Garter,  expressing  to  him  at  the  same 
time  *  how  deeply  she  was  impressed  by  the 
admirable  temper,  forbearance,  and  firmness 
with  which  Lord  Aberdeen  had  conducted 
the  whde  of  a  very  difficult  and  annoying 
transaction. ' 

To  the  Prince  Consort's  sagacity  was  due 
the  plan  of  weekly  reports  from  the  Crimea 
by  means  of  tabular  returns,  whicb  did  so 
much  towards  remedying  the  disasters  caused 
by  the  first  collapse  of  our  military  ad- 
ministration. The  Prince  also  furnished  a 
*  Memorandum '  on  army  organisation,  as  to 
the  merits  of  which  it  will  oe  sufficient  to 
quote  the  opinion  of  General  Hamley,  that 
'  it  has  been  the  aim  of  military  reformers 
since,  to  embody  all  its  suggestions,  and 
that  all  have  been  put  in  practice  with  the 
exception  of  certain  points  of  detail  with 
whicn  the  *^  Memorandum"  either  does  not 
deal  at  all,  or  only  imperfectly.'  Indeed, 
in  every  department  connected  with  the 
army,  the  Prince's  anxiety  for  the  success  of 
the  expedition  was  visible.  '  If,'  said  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Roe- 
buck's insinuations,  *'  during  the  time  of 
my  official  duties  I  have  received  any  sug- 
gestions which  were  more  valuable  to  me 
than  others,  thev  did  not  come  from  your 
friends  the  Napiers,  but.  from  Prince  Al- 
bert.' 

Thus  both  in  its  capacity  as  Sovereign  of 
.the  nation,  as  chief  of  the  great  Council  of 
the  Kingdom,  and  as  the  Commander  of  the 
Army,  the  personal  influence  of  the  Crown 
.made  itself  beneficially  felt.  It  was  more 
.touchingly  manifested  in  the  exercise  of  its 
functions  as  the  fountain  of  honour.  Let 
tiiose  who  think  that  all  feudal  f eeliAg  is 
extinct  in  England  read  the  following  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  of  the  Queen  to  the  King 
•of  the  Belgians  : — 

*  Ernest  vrill  have  told  you  what  a  beautiful 
AtkA  touching  sight  and  ceremony  (the  first  of 
«the  kind  ever  witnessed  in  England)  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  medals  was.  From  th^  high- 
•est  prince  of  the  blood  to  the  lowest  private, 
all  received  the  same  distinction  for  thel)ravest 
conduct  in  the  severest  actions,  and  the  rough 
hand  of  the  brave  and  honest  private  soldier 
•came  for  the  first  time  in  contact  with  that  of 
their  Sovereign  and  their  Queen.  Noble  fel- 
lows !  I  own  I  feel  as  if  they  were  my  own 
•children — my  heart  beats  for  them  as  for  my 
.nearest  and  dearest !    They  were  so  touched, 


so  pleased— many,  I  hear,  cried ;  and  they 
won't  hear  of  giving  up  their  medals  to  have 
their  names  engraved  upon  them  for  fear  that 
they  should  not  receive  the  identical  ones  put 
into  their  hands  by  me  P 

Mr.  Martin's  third  volume  brings  his 
biography  of  the  Prince  Consort  down  to 
within  a  few  years  of  his  death.  Looking 
back  over  the  exciting  period  of  European 
history  which  has  passed  since  that  event, 
and  reflecting  on  their  own  present  circum- 
stances, the  people  of  England,  when  they 
close  his  book,  will  be  conscious  of  two 
prevailing  sentiments.  They  will,  in  the  first 
place,  feel  a  deep  and  respectful  sympathy 
with  their  Sovereign  who,  for  the  last  seven- 
teen years,  has  had  to  meet  the  increasing 
perils  and  difficulties  by  which  her  Empire 
IS  surrounded,  unassisted  by  the  calm  judg- 
ment which  encouraged  and  advised  her  in 
the  earlier  portion  of  her  reign.  And  in 
the  second  place,  when  they  recal  the  sus- 
picions and  imputations  to  which  the  Prince 
was  exposed  from  popular  passion  and  pre- 
judice, at  the  very  momenta  when ,  he  was 
labouring  most  indefatigably  for  the  good 
of  his  ^opted  country,  they  will  be  sensi- 
ble of  the  irreparable  loss  they  have  in- 
curred themselves. 

'  Vlrtutem  incolamem  odlmas, 

Sablatam  ex  oculis  quorimcui  invidi.' 

Since  the  death  of  the  Prince  Consort, 
the  whole  aspect  of  affairs  on  the  Continent 
has  altered,  and  strange  modifications  have 
consequently  been  introduced  into  our  for- 
eign policy.  Repressed  for  a  moment  in 
1816,  the  great  wave  of  democracy  gathered 
fresh  force  during  the  long  peace  between 
that  date  and  1848,  when  it  returned  and 
dashed  with  irresistible  force  against  every 
throne  in  Europe.  That  epoch  may  be  said 
to  have  been  the  Cami?al  of  Opinion.  Doc- 
trinaire statesmen,  philosophical  poets,  sci- 
entific historians,  and  political  economists, 
united  their  efforts  against  the  powers  of 
Catholicism  and  Feudalism.  The  principles 
of  liberty  and  equality  were  assumed  as  axi- 
omatic by  all  who  desired  a  reputation  for 
wisdom  and  virtue.  Opinion  was  every- 
where hailed  as  the  great  nostrum  which 
was  to  liberate  and  purify  mankind  ;  and 
each  saw  in  his  own  particular  opinion  the 
image  of  the  Perfection  towards  which  he 
asserted  humanity  to  be  travelling.  All 
over  Europe  there  was  a  passion  for  the 
establishment  of  equal  rights  and  free  insti- 
tutions. But  how  was  this  ideal  of  liberty 
and  equality,  so  passionately  longed  for, 
pursued  ?  Not  by  means  of  opinion,  but 
of  force  ;  not  by  legality,  but  by  Revolu- 
tion  and  War.      To   destroy  the   strong- 
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holds  of  AbsolutiBin  and  to  achieve  national 
independence,  all  the  local,  traditional,  and 
hereditary  ties  that  gave  variety  and  cc^our 
to  the  smaller  societies  of  £urope  were  re- 
morselessly swept  away.  The  end  may  have 
been  worth  the  price,  but  the  price  was 
great,  nor  was  the  state  of  things  actually 
realised  in  the  least  like  what  had  been 
dreamed  by  the  philosophers.  The  individ- 
ual equality  secured  by  the  demolition  of 
ranks  and  traditions  formed  a  basis,  not 
for  constitutional  liberty,  but  for  European 
war. 

Scarcely  had  the  mutual  congratulations 
between  tne  nations,  occasioned  by  the  Great 
'Exhibition  of  1851,  ceased,  when  war  broke 
-  out  between  Russia  and  England  and  France. 
The  Treaty  of  Paris  had  only  been  signed 
three  years  when  the  battles  of  Solferino  and 
•  Magenta  deprived  Austria  of  a  large  portion 
of  her  Italian  dominions.  Within  almost 
an  equally  short  period,  Austria  and  Prussia 
made  their  joint  attack  on  Denmark  ;  and 
the  very  next  year  Austria  was  excluded 
from  the  German  Confederation  and  was 
forced  to  surrender  Venice  in  consequence  of 
her  disastrous  defeat  at  Sadowa.  In  1870 
occurred  the  still  more  terrible  conflict  be- 
tween France  and  Germany,  since  which 
time  every  great  nation  in  Europe,  with  the 
exception  of  England,  has  been  a  vast  armed 
camp.  And  this  state  of  things,  so  far 
from  being  temporary,  appears  to  us  to  be 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  application 
of  the  principle  of  equality.  Individual  as- 
pirations liberated  by  the  destruction  of 
local  rights  gravitated  to  a  single  centre,  and 
'the  unity  of  each  nation  was  represented 
solely  by  its  military  force.  Instead  of  wars 
between  rival  monarchs,  whose  ambition  w&s 
checked  by  personal  fear  or  prudence,  wars 
now  arose  between  nation  and  nation,  and 
race  and  race,  and  were  liable  to  be  as  gen- 
eral in  their  extension  as  they  were  capri- 
cious in  their  cause. 

But  while  force  was  thus  reaping  the 
fruits  of  opinion  on  the  Continent,  the 
power  of  opinion  in  England  continued  to 
expand  and  increase.  After  the  Crimean 
war,  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  paper  enor- 
mously increased  the  number  and  circulation 
of  the  daily  journals  ;  the  influence  of  the 
moneyed  classes,  always  the  most  powerful 
in  forming  opinion,  was  continually  grow- 
ing ;  and  though  during  the  lifetime  of 
Lord  Palmerston  R^orm  was  practically 
shelved,  his  death  was  a  signal  to  both  par- 
ties to  bid  for  power  by  a  wide  extension  of 
the  franchise.  The  influences  of  this  vast 
collective  mass  of  moving  opinion  were  seen 
in  the  domestic  legislation  of  the  Gladstone 


Ministry  in  their  term  of  power  after 
1868. 

A  passion  for  reform  had  seized  upon  the 
public  mind.  There  was  not  an  interest  in 
the  country  that  was  not  attacked,  not  an 
institution  that  was  not  put  upon  its  trial, 
not  an  endowment  that  was  not  threatened 
by  popular  opinion.  The  love  of  analysis 
manifested  itself  in  our  art  and  letters. 
Poets  and  men  of  literary  taste  turned  phil- 
osophers, and  amused  the  imagination  of  the 
people  with  speculative  and  religious  para- 
dox. Meantime  the  wealth  of  the  country 
was  advancing,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  said,  with 

*  leaps  and  bounds, '  and  this,  being  coinci- 
dent with  the  great  development  of  opinion 
and  self-government,  connrmed  the  nation 
in  the  belief  that  it  was  on  the  high-road  to 
the  Millennium.  The  genius  of  England 
had,  in  short,  become  completely  introq>ec- 
tive. 

Such  a  state  of  things  had  of  course  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  course  of  our  for- 
eign policy.  After  the  Revolutionary  era 
closed  in  1848,  the  just  application  of  the 
principle  of  non-intervention  became  more 
difficidt  than  ever.  There  was  now  no  lon- 
ger any  temptation  to  interfere,  as  Lord  Pal- 
merston had  so  frequently  done,  on  behalf 
of  nations  struggling  for  free  institutions. 
The  peoples  had  won  the  day  against  their 
rulers,  in  fact,  if  not  in  appearance  :  all  gov- 
ernment on  the  Continent  had  Henceforth  a 
basis  more  or  less  democratic,  and  all  wars 
a  more  or  less  popular  origin.  The  demo- 
cratic motives  of  these  wars  took  from  them 
the  appearance  of  aggression,  and  conse- 
quently prevented  En^and,  even  where,  as 
in  the  war  of  Denmark  with  the  German 
Powers,  her  sympathies  were  strongly  | en- 
listed, from  interfering  in  behalf  of  Euro- 
pean right.  Her  policy  of  non-intervention 
grew,  therefore,  into  a  confirmed  habit  of 
abstention  from  Continental  quarrels.  Ab- 
sorbed in  domestic  legislation,  the  people 
of  England  began  to  regard  all  affairs  out- 
side their  own  island  with  a  merely  scenic 
interest.  They  read  the  foreign  correspon- 
dence with  which  their  daily  press  so  ably 
supplied  them,  with  the  same  kind  of  zest 
as  they  devoured  the  last  new  novel  or 
rushed  to  look  at  the  last  new  rope-dancer. 
Their  attitude  to  t^e  world  was  like  that  of 
the  gods  of  Epicurus,  so  finely  described  by 
the  poet : — 

• 

*  For  they  lie  beside  their  nectar,  and  the  bolts 

are  hurled 
Far  below  them  in  the  valleys,  and  the  clouds 

are  lightly  curled 
Hound  tbeir  golden  honses,  girdled  with  the 

gleaming  wo^W  ;^^  ^^  GoOgk 
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Where  they  smile  in  secret,  looking  over 
wasted  lands. 

Blight  and  famine,  pla^e  and  earthquake, 
roaring  deeps  and  fiery  sands, 

Clanging  Hglits,  and  flaming  towns,  and  sink- 
ing ships,  and  praying  hands/ 

Wide  as  these  lotus-bred  notions  had 
spread,  there  was  something  startling,  even 
to  those  i^'ho  indulged  in  them,  in  the  un- 
compromising terms  in  which  they  were 
expressed,  during  the  heat  of  the  w^  be- 
tween France  and  Germany,  by  the  *  Edin- 
burgh Review  *  of  October  1870  : — 

*  Hap^y  England  I '  exclaimed  the  Reviewer 
in  a  patriotic  transport.  ^  Happy,  not  because 
any  immaculate  Conception  exempted  her 
from  that  original  sin  of  nations,  the  desire  to 
erect  Will  into  Right,  and  the  last  of  territorial 
aggrandisement.  Happy,  not  ^only  because 
she  SBfdixproU  iTiriZfT),  because  this  united  king- 
dom IS  peopled  by  a  race  unsurpassed  as  a 
whole  in  its  energies  and  endowments  ;  but 
happy,  with  a  special  reference  to  the  |)resent 
subject,  in  this,  that  the  wise  dispensation  of 
Providence  has  cut  her  off  by  that  streak  of 
silver  sea  which  passengers  so  often  and  so 
justly  execrate,  though  in  no  way  from  the 
duties  and  honours,  yet  partly  from  the  dan- 
gers, absolutely  from  the  temptations,  which 
attend  ut>6n  the  local  neighbourhood  of  the 
Continental  nations.' 

And  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  ^matter 
was  : — 

*  One  accomplishment  yet  remains  needful 
to  enable  us  to  hold  without  envy  our  free  and 
eminent'position.  It  is  that  we  should  do  as 
we  should  be  done  by  ;  that  we  should  seek  to 
found  a  moral  empire  upon  the  confidence  of 
the  nations,  not  upon  their  fears,  their  pas- 
sions, or  their  antipathies.  Certain  it  is  that 
a  new  law  of  nations  is  gradually  taking  hold 
of  the  mind,  and  coming  to  sway  the  practice 
of  the  world  ;  a  law  which  recognises  inde- 
pendence, which  frowns  upon  aggression, 
which  favours  the  pacific,  not  the  bloody  set- 
tlement of  disputes,  which  aims  at  permanent, 
not  temporary,  adjustments ;  above  aUy  which 
reeognise$  as  a  trilnmal  of  paramount  avtJwrity 
the  general  jttdgfnent  qf  cwilUed  mankind, ' 

•"  Such,  with  the  recollection  of  four  bloody 
wars  within  his  experience,  with  the  specta- 
cle of  two  of  the  greatest  nations  in  Europe 
engaged  in  a  struggle  for  life  and  death  al- 
'most  before  his  eyes,  such  was,  in  1870, 
the  view  of  England's  foreign  policy  as  ex- 
pressed— so  it  is  universally  believed — by 
her  Prime  Minister  I  The  force  of  opinion 
*  could  no  further  go. '  Nor  was  it  long  be- 
fore Mr.  Gkidstone  had  an  opportunity  for 
reducing  these  opinions  to  practice.  Scarcely 
had  the  siege  of  Paris  ended,  when  a  stem 
voice  was  heard  from  the  North  demanding 
the  excision  from  the  Treaty  of  1856  of  all 
the  clauses  relating  to  the  neutralisation  of  the 
Black  Sea.     What  followed  is  remembered 


by  Englishmen  too  painfully  to  need  repeti- 
tion. But  we  had  still  another  cheek  to 
turn  to  the  smiter.  Our  shrewd  Transatlan- 
tic kinsfolk  saw  their,  opportunity  of  driv- 
ing a  good  bargain  with  the  nation  which 
had  propounded  the  new  political  morality. 
The  Geneva  Arbitration  on  the  *  Alabama ' 
claims  was  arranged,  and  by  *  a  tribunal  of 
paramount  authority  representing  the  gene- 
ral judgment  of  the  civilised  world, '  we  were 
fined  to  the  amount  of  3,000,000/.  for  ob- 
serving the  conditions  of  our  own  municipal 
law. 

These  experiences  of  real  life  acted  like 
the  healthy  shock  of  a  shower-bath  on  the 
over-excited  condition  of  public  opinion, 
and  the  elections  of  1874  showed  very 
clearly  that  'Philip  had  become  sober.' 
But  another  and  still  more  severe  experience 
was  required  before  the  nation  could  be 
completely  cured  of  the  ideology  which  had 
so  inveterately  infected  it.  Of  all  questions 
of  f6reign  poKcy  the  one  with  which  public 
opinion  was  least  qualified  to  deal  was  the 
Eastern  Question,  for  this  was  essentially 
two-sided,  and  public  opinion  can  never  fix 
itself  on  more  than  one  thing  at  a  time. 
The  Prince  Consort  had  shown  his  sagacity 
by  divining — as  we  have  shown  in  our  ex- 
tract from  his  *  Memorandum ' — that  the 
object  of  the  Crimean  .war  was  not  primarily 
the  independence  and  integrity  of  the  Turk- 
ish Empire,  but  the  restriction  of  Russian 
ambition  and  the  amelioration  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  Christian  subjects  of  Turkey. 
Neither  of  these  objects  was  completely  at- 
tained by  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  The  former 
was  indeed  apparently  secured  by  the  Prince 
Consort's  ingenious  device  of  the  diplomatic 
guarantee,  and  the  latter  by  the  Firman 
which  the  Porte  granted  to  ail  its  subjects, 
without  distinction.  And  it  may  well  be 
doubted,  looking  to  the  disposition  of  the 
Grerman  Powers,  and  to  England's  essential 
principle  of  non-inter\^ention  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  other  States,  if  greater  results  were 
possible.  But  the  diplomatic  guarantee 
only  bound  the  Powers  to  collective  action  in 
defence  of  Turkey ;  and  the  disclaimer  of 
the  right  to  interfere  within  the  Sultan's  do- 
minions made  it  impossible  to  urge  the  exe- 
cution of  the  promised  reforms  by  anything 
more  effectual  than  diplomatic  pressure. 

In  the  summer  of  1875  an  insurrection, 
very  obscure  in  its  origin,  broke  out  in  the 
Herzegovina.  It  was  followed  at  first  with 
but  languid  interest  by  the  English  pnblic  ; 
but  the  interest  deepened  when  Servia  joined 
the  quarrel.  Opinion  became  at  once  di- 
vided ;  the  majority  favourinff  the  Turk  for 
the  sake  of  old  associations,  Uie  Liberal  mi- 
nority siding,  as  usual,  with  the  insurgent 
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nationalities.  But  there  was  nothing  liloe  a 
stir  of  national  sentiment  till,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  request  of  Sir  H.  Elliott,  the 
Bntish  fleet  moved  to  Besika  Bay.  The 
object  of  the  movement  was  suspected  by 
both  parties  to  be  different  from  what  it 
was  asserted  to  be  and  what  it  really  was. 
Even  then,  however,  there  was  no  passionate 
outburst  of  opinion  from  the  Liberal  party. 
This  was  reserved  for  the  moment  when  the 
Bulgarian  atrocities  were  first  announced  in 
the  columns  of  a  morning  paper.  Then  was 
seen  the  enormous  power  which  the  tele- 
gr^h  and  the  press  exert  over  all  govern- 
ments. Maddened  by  the  horrors  emulously 
portrayed  to  their  imagination  by  the  vivid 
word-painting  of  the  newspaper  correspon- 
dents, the  feelings  of  the  people  broke  be- 
yond all  bounds.  Henceforth  men  could 
think,  dream,  itnd  speak  of  nothing  but 
atrocities  ;  the  Bulgarian  massacre  absorbed 
their  minds  and  appeared  to  them  the  only 
basis  on  which  to  found  a  foreign  policy. 
The  electric  current  passed  over  the  king- 
dom. Mayor  after  mayor  called  public 
meetings,  which  in  their  proceedings  bore  a 
strong  resemblance  to  that  famous  assembly 
of  which  '  the  more  part  knew  not  where- 
fore they  were  come  together, '  and  which 
*  cried  out  for  the  space  of  two  hours; 
**  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians  I"  ' 
And,  as  if  it  was  the  business  of  statesmen 
to  add  fuel  to  the  popular  flame,  the  ex- 
Premier,  when  the  agitation  had  reached  its 
height,  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  '  Bulgarian 
Horrors,'  in  which  the  quondam  apostle  of 
complete  '  abstention '  proposed  tt>  .turn  the 
Mussulman  Power  ^  bag  and  baggage '  out 
of  Europe.  Throughout  the  country,  poets, 
historians,  professors,  High  Churchmen  and 
Dissenters,  appeared  on  pubHc  platforms, 
denouncing  with  equal  vigour  the  '  unspeak- 
able ''  TuiS:  and  the  bloodthirsty  Premier. 
Meantime  the  great  autocratic  Power, 
representing  Force  in  Europe,  showed  that 
it  understood  perfectly  well  how  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  paroxysm  of  opinion.  Rus- 
sia had  avoided  the  error  she  had  committed 
in  1853  of  showing  her  hand  too. soon,  and 
during  the  eariy  stages  of  the  insurrection 
had  kept  herself  wdl  in  the  backgroimd. 
More  than  suspected  of  having  fomented  the 
rising  in  the  Slav  provinces,  and  of  having 
suggested  to  the  Porte  the  military  arrange- 
ments which  occasioned  the  Bulgarian  mas- 
sacre, she  had  observed  a  studious  modera- 
tion till  she  perceived  that  she  might  safely 
appear  in  .the  character  she  had  designed. 
Then,  with  the  applause  of  a  great  section 
of  the  English  public,  anduiged  on,  as  she 
said,  by  the  feeling  of  her  own  subjects, 
she  stood  forth,  like  another  Ferdinand  of 


Anagon,  as  the  Protector  of  the  Christians 
against  their  Mussulman  oppressors.  Like 
a  threatening  cloud  the  vast  armies  she  had 
mobilised  hung  over  the  Conference  at 
which  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  Powers 
met  to  discuss  the  affairs  of  Turkey.  When 
the  Conference  broke  up  without  result,  in 
consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the  Turks  to 
submit  to  what  they  considered  a  violation 
of  their  mdependence,  Russia  assumed  the 
r61e  oft  armed  delegate  of  Europe,  and  de- 
clared war  against  Turkey.  Beaten  back  at 
first  in  Armenia,  and  checked  by  the  gallant 
d^ence  of  Plevna,  the  Russians  held  to  their 
object  with  all  their  national  tenacity  ;  Kars 
was  taken  ;  Plevna  capitulated  ;  and,  while 
English  Liberals  were  still  peaking  of  tho_ 
^  divine  figure  from  the  North, '  the  English 
people  were  suddenly  awakened  to  a  real 
sense  of  their  situation  by  the  rapid  march 
of  the  Muscovite  army  across  the  Balkans, 
and  by  the  appearance  of  the  vanguard  be- 
fore the  walls  of  Constantinople. 

Beati  possidentes  !  The  success  of  Rus- 
sia has  been  due  to  the  rare  mixture  of^  as- 
tuteness, dissimulation,  and  daring  with 
which,  as  the  possessor  of  autocratic  force, 
she  has  been  able  to  direct  her  policy.  Wc 
altogether  dissent  from  those  omniscient 
guides  of  opinion,  who  have  recently  taken 
advantage  of  the  strength  they  derive  from 
having  consistently  opposed  Russia,  to  pour 
the  most  rancorous  abuse  on  their  own  Gov- 
ernment as  the  author  of  the  difficulties  in 
which  we  find  ourselves.  Let  us  at  any  rate 
be  just,  even  if  we  are  angry.  Our  diffi- 
culties are  due  not  to  the  Ministry,,  but  to 
ourselves.  As  a  people  taking  pride  in 
governing  itself,  the  English  nation  has  not 
fiiought  fit  to  leave  its  rulers  full  liberty  of 
choice  in  the  direction  of  its  foreign  affairs. 
From  the  commencement  of  the  insurrection 
down  to  the  period  of  the  Bulgarian  mas- 
sacres, the  Ministry  had  guided  their  policy 
by  a  ^ct  observance  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,,  and  the  traditional  principle  of 
non-intervention.  They  had  acceded  re- 
luctantly, and  only  at  the  request  of  the 
Porte,  to  the  Andrassy  Note,  and  .  they 
refused  to  be  parties  to  the  Berlin  Memo- 
randum, because  these  measures  appeared 
to  them  infringements  of  the  Ninth  Article 
of^  the  Treaty,  which  prohibits  any  interfer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  guaranteeing  Powers 
with  the  internal  administration  of  Turkey. 
Up  to  this  point  their  hands  ha^  been  free, 
and  had  the  Bulgarian  episode  not  occurred, 
we  do  not  doubt  that  any  appearance  of  ag- 
gression on  the  part  of  Russia  would  have 
provoked  the  same  kind  of  spirit  in  the 
country  as  has  been  lately  manifested.  In 
that  case  we  should  certainly  not  have  gone 
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to  the  Conferenco  at  CoDfltaiitmo{^  till 
Russia  liad  demobilised  her  army.  But 
after  the  outbarst  of  popular  passion  fol- 
lowing the  massacres,  after  the  refusal  of 
the  Turks  to  accept  the  proposals  of  the 
Conference,  formed  on  the  basis  we  had 
proposed  ourselTcs,  the  only  policy  open  to 
a  Ministry  acting  on  the  principle  of  non-in- 
tervention was  conditional  neutrality.  Such 
a  policy  was  obviously  attended  with  the 
gravest  dangers ;  some  of  the  incidents  in 
its  execution  have  borne  an  appearance  of 
weakness  and  indecision  ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
we  ought  to  admit  that  under  conditions  of 
unexampled    difficulty  the    Ministry  have 

.  done  their  duty  steadily  and  manfully,  and 
have  deserved  well  of   the  country.     The 

,>7eaknesses  of  our  policy  are  inseparable 
from  our  constitutional  system,  and  if  we 
are  manly  enough  to  understand  the  value 
of  that  system,  instead  of  ciying  out  against 
a  Ministry  whose  action  wo  have  hampered, 
we  shall  try  to  learn  the  lesson  that  our  pres- 
ent circumstances  teach  us. 

This  lesson  will  be  by  no  means  the  one 
which  *  Verax '  is  anxious  to  inculcate.  We 
have  dwelt  at  length  on  the  principles  under- 
lying Constitutional  Government  m  general, 
amd  on  the  historical  development  of  our 
own  Constitution  in  particular,  because  we 
think  that  the  evidence  shows  very  conclu- 
sively that  the  English  Constitution  has 
nothing  of  the  fixed  character  of,  for  in- 
stance, that  of  the  United  States.  *  Verax, ' 
it  appears  to  us,  is  a  political  Rip  Van 
Winkle.  His  arguments  are  applicable  to 
the  state  of  things  existing  in  the  reign  of 
Gkorge  UL,  but  not  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  When  the 
nation  in  1832  asserted  its  capacity  to  gov- 
ern itself,  it  obviously  occupied  a  very 
different  position,  relatively  to  the  Crown, 
from  the  state  orpnpilage  in  which  it  ex- 
isted when  the  Whig  aristocracy  was  de- 
fending its  rights  against  the  encroachments 
of  the  Royal  prerogative.  What,  then, 
does  '  Verax '  mean  by  saying  that,  if  the 
nation  finds  that  the  Sovereign  plays  any 
part  more  active  than  that  of  a  Royid  dum- 
my, '  danger  commences  for  one  party, 
though  hanlly  for  both  f '  If  the  danger  is 
to  the  Crown,  does  he  find  that  his  country- 
men generally  are  murmuring  at  the  revela- 
tions of  '  personal  rule '  made  by  the  Life  of 
the  Prince  Consort  ?  But  if  he  thinks  it  is 
the  people  whose  security  is  imperilled, 
then  '  Verax '  must  choose  between  one  of 
two  ahematives ;  either  the  nation,  by  as- 
serting its  qualifications  to  govern  itself,  has 
procliumed  its  ability  to  protect  itself 
against  the  Royal  prerogative,  or  else  it  is 


89  open  to  the  'influence  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Crown  that  it  is  not  qualified  for  self- 
government.  Now,  we  do  not  think  that 
the  latter  of  these  conclusions  is  warranted. 
The  course  of  our  argument  has  gone  to 
show  that  the  centre  of  gravity  in  our  Con- 
stitution has  at  different  periods  oscillated 
perilously  between  the  opposing  poles  of 
force  and  opinion.  We  have  seen  it  under 
the  Stuarts  travelling  too  far  in  the  direction 
of  force  ;  we  have  seen  it  of  late  recoiling 
equally  overmuch  to  the  side  of  opinion. 
Is  it  not  possible  that  now,  when  the  Crown 
has  been  restored  to  its  old  unity  with  the 
people,  we  may  be  entering  on  a  p^od 
when  force  and  opinion  will  be  able  to  re- 
settle 'themselves  in  a  just  equilibrium  f 

To  decide  on  this  point,  let  us  try  to  see 
distinctly  how  we  stand  ;  and  first,  with  re- 
^urd  to  the  state  of  parties,  ^  Party,'  says 
Burke,  ^  is  a  body  of  men  united  for  pro- 
moting by  their  joint  endeavour  the  na- 
tional interest  upon  some  particular  princi- 
ple on  which  they  are  all  agreed.'  How  far 
is  this  condition  fulfilled  at  the  present  mo- 
ment by  the  party  that  calls  itself  liberal  ? 
Let  us  assume,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  the  principle  of  numerical  representa- 
tion is  developed  to  its  logical  extreme  by 
the  passing  of  a  Bill  for  the  assimilation  of 
the  borough  and  county  francluse.  What 
would  the  party  we  are  speaking  of  agree  to 
do  next  ?  Mr.  Chamberhdn  lei^  off  glibly 
enough  with  a  fine  cry  of  *  Free  Church^! 
Free  Schools  I  Free  Land  I '  But  he  is  met 
by  a  soft  murmur  [of  deprecation  from  Mr. 
Bright,  *  Pray  let  us  have  no  programme  ! 
The  true  Liberal  frame  of  mind,  manifested 
in  speeches  for  peace  at  any  price,  and  rec- 
ollections of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League,  is 
what  we  want.'  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  how- 
ever, dashes  to  the  front,  and,  after  admin- 
istering some  hearty  cuffs  to  the  ^  Whig 
oligarchy,'  suggests  to  them  thiU;  they  had 
better  fall  in  with  the  earnest  Radicals  and 
pass  the  word  for  *  Liberty  and  Noncon- 
formity ! '  But  he  is  immeaiately  reminded 
by  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  with  his  uraal 
urbanity,  thai  he  is  a  ^  political  Puritan,' 
and  that  *  one  of  the  great  obstacles  to  our 
civilisation  is  British  Nonconformity  and  the 
other  British  aristocracy. '  Turning  then  to 
Lord  Hartington,  Mr.  Arnold  proposes  to 
him  to  address  his  Scotch  audience  as  fel- 
lows :  ^  The  cause  of  your  being  ill  at  eaae 
is  not  what  you  suppose.  The  cause  of 
your  being  ill  at  ease  is  the  profound  imper- 
fectness  of  your  social  civilisation.  Tour 
social  civilisation  is  indeed  such  as  I  forbear 
to  chanioterise.  But  the  remedy  is  not 
Disestablishment     The    remedy  is    social 
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equality.  Let  me  turn  your  attention  to  Hi 
reform  in  the  law  of  bequest  and  entail.  '* 
Such  an  address,  he  says,  would  doubtless 
be  received  with  laughter  ;  but  he  advises  us 
to  think  over  it.  And  for  our  part  we 
should  be  exceedingly  glad  to  know  the  char- 
^ter  of  Lord  Hartington's  reflections  on 
tne  interesting  suggestion  which  Mr.  Arnold 
has  put  into  his  mouth. 

We  are  disposed  to  make  every  allowance 
for  the  difficult  position  in  which  our  Liberal 
friends  are  placed.  They  have  to  conteive 
some  course  of  action  which  may  preserve 
union  among  themselves,  and  please  the 
imagination  of  the  majority  of  their  coun- 
trymen. And  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
fascinate  the  fancy  of  Englishmen  with  any 
ideal  which  does  not  premise  a  practical  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  well-being  of  which 
they  know  themselves  to  be  possessed  \  nor, 
even  if  promises  attract  them,  ar^  they  in- 
clined to  take  them  on  trust.  They  know 
and  value  the  benefits  which  they  have  de- 
rived from  their  ancient  liberty,  but  they 
doubt  if  they  will  increase  these  by  entering 
on  a  course  of  destruction  with  Mr.  Smith 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain.  No  doubt  the  pros- 
pect of  an  increase  of  religious  life  in  the 
nation  is  a  desirable  end  to  be  achieved,  but 
will  it  be  achieved  by  Disestablishment  ? 
We  suspect  that  the  more  serious-minded  of 
the  non-political  Dissenters,  who  turn  their 
eyes  to  the  present  condition  of  the  Irish 
Church,  will  have  some  hesitation  in  affirm- 
ing that  all  the  spiritual  results  which  were 
prophesied  have  foUowed  the  disestablish- 
ment and  disendowment  of  that  Institution. 
We  doubt,  too,  whether  High  Churchmen, 
when  they  look  to  the  same  quarter,  how- 
ever much  they  may  complain  of  the  op- 
pression of  Courts  of  Law,  will  be  inclined 
to  support  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  his  demand 
for  hfree  Church.  Nor  will  there  be  many 
to  agree  with  our  English  Quesnay  in  his  re- 
fined distaste  for  inequality.  We  are  all  of 
us  '  ill  at  ease  ;'  but  most  of  us  are  shrewd 
enough  to  know  that  the  cause  of  our  being 
so  is  QOt '  the  profound  imperfectness  of  our 
social  civilisation, '  but  the  radical  imperfec- 
tion of  our  own  nature.  While  we  agree  witb 
Mr.  Arnold  in  thinking  that  this  will  not  be 
cured  by  Disestablishment,  we  are  equally 
sure  that  the  remedy  is  not  to  be  found  in 
^  social  equality;'  and  we  believe  that  most 
Englishmen  who  desire  relief  will  seek  it 
not  in  the  maxims  of  Menander,  but  in  the 
eonsolations  administered  for  more  than 
eighteen  hiihdred  years  by  the  religion 
which  Mr.  Arnold  nas  lately  taken  under 
his  special  patronage  and  protection. 

•  *  Fortnightly  Review'  for  March,  1878. 


Now  if  new  party  lines  cannot  be  consti- 
tuted, it  is  certain  that  the  old  will  be  abused. 
Already  we  see  attempts  being  made  to  dis- 
guise the  absence  of  genuine  party  differences 
in  the  constituencies  by  the  mechanical  opera- 
tions of  the  American  '  caucus. '  Inside  the 
House  of  Commons  the  measures  of  Gov- 
ernment are  exposed  to  the  criticisms  of 
half-a-dosen  separate  and  irresponsible  Op- 
positions. By  one  of  these,  consisting  of 
some  five  or  six  members,  the  venerable 
forms  of  the  House,  the  heritage  of  times 
when  the  Commons  had  good  reason  for 
protecting  the  liberties  of  the  minority,  are 
used  for  the  complete  stoppage  of  public 
business.  On  the  other  side  the  irresponsi- 
ble supporters  of  the  Ministry,  conscious  of 
the  strength  which  their  leaders  derive  from 
their  seiried  phalanx,  seek  to  share  in  the 
enjoyment  of  power  by  bringing  the  Execu- 
tive more  and  more  under  their  influence. 
The  wh^le  House  groans  under  the  weight  of 
the  duties  with  which  it  has  charged  its^ 
since  it  abandoned  its  old  functions  of  control 
to  take  the  initiative  in  legislation.  At  one 
time  transformed  into  a  debating-society,  at 
another  into  a  vestay,  it  becomes  every  year 
more  incapable  of  accomplishing  the  task 
which  its  ambition  has  undertaken.  Mean- 
time the  imperial  business  which  calls  for 
despatch  is  vast  and  various.  At  home  the 
nation  has  to  encounter  great  and  increasing 
difficulties,  connected  with  the  population 
crowded  in  its  ever-growing  cities  ;  it  has  to 
purify  and  ennoble  the  public  taste,  by  mak- 
ing the  architecture  of  the  State  worthy  of 
the  State's  imperial  character  ;  to  purge  the 
rivers  of  the  acids  by  which  they  are  poi- 
soned ;  and  as  far  as  possible  to  preserve 
the  features  of  its  once  beautiful  country 
from  the  plague  of  smoke  by  which  they  are 
disflgured.  Greater  still  are  its  responsibili- 
ties abroad.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  world  a  free  nation  finds  itself  the 
master  of  a  mighty  empire.  It  extends  its 
sway  over  a  hundred  nlf-gwemed  colonies. 
It  has  assumed  directly  the  government  of 
two  hundred  millions  of  men  originally  sub- 
dued by  the  private  enterprise  of  its  own 
sons.  How  can  these  great  matters,  in 
which  the  whole  unity  of  the  nation  is  in- 
volved, be  settled  by  the  distractions  of 
Party  government  ?  What  hope  is  there  of 
Parliament  dealing  with  them  successfully, 
unless  it  falls  into  its  proper  place  as  part  of 
the  Grand  Council  of  the  Realm  ? 

When  the  Romans  had  acquired  empire, 
and  found  that  their  old  constitutional  ma- 
chinery was  inadequate  to  the  administra- 
tion of  their  affairs,  tiiey  deliberately  chose 
to  retain  empire  at  the  cost  of  liberty.  Such 
would  not  be  the  choice  of  the  En^i^, 
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even  if  the  choice  were  forced  upon  them. 
But  if  they  are  the  true  children  of  their 
fathers,  Englishmen  will  show  that  they 
know  how  to  maintain  both  liberty  and  em- 
pire by  placing  full  confidence  in  their 
oovereign.  Our  Empire  rests  upon  Opin- 
ion, and  the  Crown  is  the  centre  to  which 
all  sound  opinion,  independently  of  party, 
should  gravitate.  Her  Majesty  and  all  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Family  have  shown 
how  clearly  they  understand  that  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Crown  and  the  nation  are  iden- 
tical ;  and,  in  the  opportunities  of  collect- 
ing, centralising,  and  directing  opinion,  it 
is  plain  that  no  influence  can  compare  with 
that  of  the  Monarch.  We  ought  not  to  re- 
fuse to  contemplate  possibilities  becuse  they 
seem  to  be  remote.  Let  us  suppose  that 
parties  disappeared,  and  Parliament,  once 
more  deliberately  confining  itself  to  its  old 
office  of  control,  left  all  initiative  in  the 
hands  of  the  Executive.  What*  obstacle 
would  be  thereby  opposed  to  rising  energy 
and  ambition  ?  Honour  and  place  would 
still  be  c^en  to  all  who  distinguished  them- 
selves in  council.  Ministers  no  doubt  would 
be  selected  more  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Sovereign,  and,  though  they  would  still  be 
responsible  to  the  People,  they  would  cease 
to  be  what  they  now  tend  to  become,  its 
creatures.  If  it  be  said  that  such  a  consti- 
tutional balance  would  be  dangerous  to  free- 
dotn,  we  answer  that,  even  if  it  were,  it  is 
the  natural  consequence  of  self-government 
under  the  English  Constitution,  and  there- 
fore a  contingency  that  freedom  must  be 
prepared  to  face.  But  the  supposed  danger 
IS  a  phantom,  arising  out  of  recollections  of 
days  when  the  Crown  wielded  almost  abso- 
lute power,  whereas  the  Crown  has  now  no 
solid  support  but  opinion ;  and  if  a  Mon- 
arch should  ever  be  blind  enough  to  mistake 
his  interest,  and  bold  enough  to  encroach  on 
his  subjects'  liberties  by  force,  it  is  incredi- 
ble that  in  a  people  accustomed  to  centuries 
of  freedom,  there  should  not  be  sufficient 
means  of  self-defence.  Our  true  defence 
against  over-centralisation  lies  in  our  habits 
of  municipal  independence.  The  policy  of 
Conservatism  is  plain.  It  is  to  localise 
whatever  of  our  interests  is  domestic,  and 
to  centralise  whatever  is  imperial. 

And  this  policy  of  Conservatism  will  be 
forced  more  and  more  on  all  who  value  the 
independence  of  their  country,   in   conse- 

2uence  of  the  nature  of  our  foreign  relations. 
I  England  were  the  only  country  in  the 
world,  we  might  try  experiments  on  our 
Constitution,  without  fear  of  any  conse- 
quences but  such  as  would  arise  from  inter- 
nal revolution.  Or  agun,  if  the  nations  of 
Europe  were  all  living  like  ourselves  under 


fr^e  constitutions,  we  might  trust  to  the 
amiability  and  good  nature  of  our  neigh- 
bours rather  to  pity  our  distractions  than  to 
take  advantage  of  our  weakness.  But  it  is 
very  evident  that  if  *  that  tribunal  of  para- 
mount authority,  the  general  judgment  of 
civilised  mankind,'  ever  had  any  jurisdk- 
tion,  it  is  not  disposed  to  exercise  it  at  the 
present  moment.  We  are  living  among  na- 
tions who  have  resorted  to  '  the  good  old 
plan '  of  exacting  territory  from  the  con- 
quered ;  among  statesmen  who  have  ratified 
the  Bismarck-Benedetti  compact ;  among 
autocrats,  who  have  scattered  to  the  winds 
the  fragments  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  If 
England  is  the  ^  sick  woman '  that  Prince 
Bismarck  is  said  to .  consider  her,  she 
will  scarcely  be  able  to  maintain,  by  moral 
opinion  alone,  her  own  vast  empire,  much 
less  the  liberties  of  her  allies,  against  her 
exceedingly  unsentimmital  neighbours.  All 
the  clearness  of  head  and  all  the  force  of 
arm  Uiat  she  can  command  will  have  to  be 
employed  in  self-defence.  *  Gentiemen,  * 
as  the  Prince  Consort  said  at  a  dinner  at  the 
Trinity  House  in  1866,  '  Constitutional 
Government  is  under  a  heavy  trial,  and  can 
only  pass  triumpbantiy  through  it  if  the 
country  will  grant  its  confidence  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government.  Without  this  all  their 
labours  must  be  in  vain. ' 

But  if  Her  Majesty's  Government  is  to 
be  trusted,  it  must  show  itself  courageous 
and  independent ;  it  must  show  that  it 
understands  the  English  people  too  well  to 
be  afraid  of  them.  About  eighteen  months 
ago  Lord  Derby,  addressing  one  of  the 
numerous  deputations  which  beset  him  at 
the  time  of  the  great  anti-Mussulman  agita- 
tion, teked  its  leaders  what  policy  they 
wished  him  to  adc^t,  adding  that  he  was 
most  anxious  to  meet  ^  the  wishes  of  his  em- 
ployers. '  We  thought  at  the  time,  and  we 
still  think,  tiiat  his  Lordship  coimidered  that 
a  body  of  Englishmen,  coming  to  him  in  a 
state  of  mental  exaltation,  could  be  most  ap- 
propriately received  with  a  vein  of  pleasan- 
try. But  as  we  see  that  a  great  many  peo- 
ple have  taken  his  words  seriously,  we  de- 
sire to  r^ord  our  hearty  protest  against  the 
unconstitutional  principle  implied  in  the 
speech  as  reported.  Lord  Derby  must  be 
perfectly  well  aware  that  he  is  the  servant, 
not  of  the  people,  but  of  the  Crown.  He 
is  responsible  to  the  people  for  his  conduct 
of  a^iirs  ;  whereas,  if  hts  words  were  to  be 
taken  seriously,  his  responsibility  would 
obviously  cease.  If  he  were  what  *  Verax  * 
wishes  him  to  be,  tiie  mere  delegate  of 
popular  opinion,  appointed  to  carry  out  the 
policy  which  the  public  desires,  whatever 
ruin  or  disgrace  might  result  from  that  policy 
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no  single  person  conld  be  made  answerable 
for  it*  For  our  part  we  believe  that 'had 
Lord  Derby-;— knowing,  as  he  did,  the  situa- 
tion of  affairs  far  more  intimately  than  any 
one  of  his  irresponsible  advisers,  and  pos- 
sessing, as  he  did,  the  alternative  of  resigna- 
tion—consented to  become  the  instrument 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  *  bag  and  baggage' 
policy,  he  would  have  been  guilty  of  a  gross 
dereliction  of  duty. 

If  the  Englishman,  as  reflected  in  his  con- 
stitution, has  a  special  wtBakness,  it  is,  to 
speak  metaphorically,  this,  that  he  has  a  lit- 
tle too  much  blood.  From  this  fulness  arise 
his  vast  animal  spirits,  and  the  vigour  and 
vitality  he  shows  in  the  pursuit  of  his  ob- 
jects ;  but  to  this  also  are  due  the  suffusions 
of  blood  to  his  head,  the  vertigo  and  faint- 
ness  which  occasionally  overpower  him,  and 
expose  him  to  the  attacks  of  his  watchful 
enemies.  At  moments  when  it  is  of  the 
most  vital  importance  for  him  to  keep  his 
.brain  cool  and  his  arm  steady,  he  is  apt  to 
be  carried  away  by  a  rush  of  opinion,  which 
deprives  him  of  all  sense  of  justice  and  wis- 
dom. The  impatience  of  the  people,  the 
suspicions  of  Parliament,  and  the  dissen- 
sions of  Ministries,  bewildered  our  policy 
during  the  time  of  the  Crimean  war.  A 
madness,  that  can  only  be  paralleled  by  that 
of  the  Athenians  after  the  revolt  of  Mitylene, 
paralysed  our  action  at  the  outset  of  our 
present  diflSculties ;  and  now  that  our  eyes 
are  again  open,  the  wild  projecte  that  were 
started  on  the  eve  of  the  Crimean  war  for 
the  reconstruction  of  Poland  or  the  conquest 
of  Finland,  find  a  counterpart  in  schemes 
ranging  through  all  degrees  of  protection  or 
partition  of  Turkey  ;  while  the  Government 
is  as  frantically  abused  for  its  caution  by  its 
supporters,  as  a  short  time  a^o  it  was  as- 
sailed for  its  aggressiveness  by  its  oppo- 
nents. Words  of  true  wisdom  were  ad- 
dressed to  the  House  of  Commons  during 
the  debate  on  the  Vote  of  Supply  by  the 
Radical  membe/  for  Newcastle.  Repudiat- 
ing Mr.  Gladstone's  charge  that  he  desired 
to  let  Government  have  *  exclusive  and 
uncontrolled  authority  over  foreign  affairs, ' 
Mr.  Cowen  said  : — 

*  My  declaration  was  that  we  might  discuss 
domestic  affairs  ;  yet,  when  national  interests 
are  at  stake  and  national  existence  might  be 
in  peril,  we  ought  to  bridge  our  differences, 
forget  that  we  were  Whi^s,  Tories,  and  Radi- 
cals, Mid  remember  only  that  we  were  English- 
men. We  may  settle  the  general  principles 
of  />ur  action,  whether,  for  instance,  this 
country  is  to  have  a  Monarchy  in  one  State, 
whether  we  should  overpower  a  Republic  in 
another,  whether  we  were  to  be  active  jmrti- 
sans  in  the  strife  or  be  neutral — ^these  were 
questions  which  must  be  settled  by  the  people 


and  the  nation ;  but,  the  principle  being  con- 
ceded and  the  policy  being  agreed  on,  iU  eaee- 
cution  must  he  left  to  the  Executive,'* 

We  have  endeavoured  to  indicate  the 
main  principles  of  the  policy  of  *  non-inter- 
vention,' from  the  time  of  its  enunciation 
by  Lord  Grenville  down  to  the  present  day; 
we  have  shown  the  difficulty  our  statesmen 
have  always  found  in  applying  those  prin- 
ciples to  our  foreign  relations  generally,  and 
we  have  illustrated  the  twofold  difficulty 
they  have  experienced  in  applying  them  to 
the  Eastern  Question  in  particular.  These 
principles  are  as  binding  on  us  now  as  ever, 
but  what  private  person  is  in  a  position  to 
say  how  they  ought  to  be  applied,  to  under- 
stand the  exact  point  at  which  the  interests  of 
England  are  touched,  either  by  aggression 
on  English  rights,  or  on  the  rights  of  others 
no  less  essential  than  our  own  to  the  main- 
tenance of  European  Law  ?  There  is  only 
one  quarter  in  which  the  knowledge  exists, 
in  which  the  unity  and  continuity  of  Eng- 
land's policy  is  kept  ever  clearly  in  view 
apart  from  the  illusions  of  party  warfare. 
That  quarter  is  the  Crown,  represented  by 
the  Ministry.  There  is  only  one  member 
of  the  nation  on  whom  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  country  in  respect  of  its  Honour 
and  Majesty  bear  with  an  immediate  and 
personal  effect.  That  member  is  the 
Queen. 

Those  who  read  this  article  attentively 
will  not  accuse  us  of  undervaluing  Constitu- 
tional Government.  We  love  the  Constitu- 
tion because  we  believe  that  no  form  of 
government  that  has  ever  existed  has  given 
such  scope  to  freedom,  honour,  and  good 
manners.  And  we  believe  too  in  the  peo- 
ple, so  long  as  it  fulfils  its  proper  function 
of  supplying  the  spirit  and  energy  that  sup- 
port the  head  which  thinks  and  the  arm 
which  strikes ;  we  know  the  courage,  the 
tenacity  and  the  patriotism  rising  out  of 
that  fulness  of  blood  which  we  have  spoken 
of  before,  and  which  are  alluded  to  in  the 
following  observations  of  the  Prince  Con- 
sort : — 

'  In  regard  to  the  reproaches  cast  upon 
England  from  so  many  quarters  for  her  nar- 
rowness of  heart  and  short-sightedness — that 
it  ought  to  have  been  foreseen  that  the  Greeks 
would  rise,  that  the  Turkish  supremacy  cannot 
be  upheld,  and  that  the  fanatic  Osmanlis  would 
rather  come  to  terms  with  Russia  than  be 
forced  to  admit  Christians  to  an  eoual  footing 
with  the  Turks — that  she  should  therefore 
have  rather  looked  calmly  on  at  the  overthrow 
of  the  Turkish  Empire  by  Russia,  with  the 
view  of  thereupon  taking  so  energetic  a  part 
in  the  European  solution  of  the  hereditary 
question,  that  this  overthrow  could  not  hav|p 
resulted  to  the  advantage  of  Russia— 'I  have 
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merely  to  reply  that  we  did  foresee  all  this 
very  distinctly,  but  that  a  popular  govern- 
ment cannot  carry  on  a  policy  which  has  ap- 
parent contradictions  within  itself,  and  one 
portion  of  which  is  to  receive  its  complement 
from  another  at  a  distant  stage.  The  over- 
throw of  Turkey  by  Russia  no  English  states- 
man could  contemplate  with  equammity;  pub- 
lic opinion  would  nave  flung  hmi  to  the  wmds 
like  chaff,  and  no  reliance  could  be  placed 
on  such  far-seeing,  long-calculated,  two-sided 
policy,  with  changes  of  Ministry  and  parlia- 
mentary majorities  at  home,  and  more  espe- 
cially with  combinations  on  the  continent 
in  which  no  confidence  could  be  placed.  We 
must  live  from  day  to  day,  hut  wkUs  we  dea/te 
as  hdst  we  can  to  the  telf-^mmtent  and  impreg- 
nable principle  of  justioey  I  fed  confident  that, 
whatever  phases  may  present  themselves^  toe  shall 
not  on  the  whole  faU  to  deal  with  them  wisely.  "* 

There  is  a  royal  spirit  in  these  last  words. 
Tliey  show  the  complete  understanding  that 
the  Queen  and  her  husband  possessed  of  the 
temper  of  the  English  people.  The  whole 
of  the  passage  we  have  quoted  might  be  ap- 
plied to  our  present  circumstances.  It  is 
true  that  by  an  outbreak  of  popular  feeling, 
•exactly  opposite  in  character  to  that  which 
prevailed  during  the  Crimean  war,  we  have 
been  anomalously  driven  into  the  *  far-seeing, 
long-calculated,  two-sided  policy,'  which 
cool  observers  said  we  ought  to  have 
adopted  at  that  period.  But  now  that  the 
tira^  has  come  for  us  to  take  *  an  energetic 
part  in  the  solution  of  the  Hereditary  Ques- 
tion,' the  nation  has  shown  that  its  spirit  is 
precisely  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  Crimean 
war;  unity  of  feeling  prevails  not  only 
through  the  British  Isles  but  through  the 
British  dominions  ;  and  the  Queen  may  be 
assured  that,  should  she  be  unfortunately 
called  upon  to  exercise  her  prerogative  of 
declaring  war,  her  subjects  will  spare  no 
sacrifices  to  maintain  the  safety  of  her  Em- 
pire and  the  honour  of  her  Crown. 
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Diocesan  Board  of  Education.     1877. 

7.  Reports  of  the  Leeds  Church  Extension 
Society,  1866-1876,  and  First  Report  of 
the  Leeds  {New)  Church  Extension  Soci-* 
ety,  1877. 

8.  Twentieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Leeds 
Church  Institute  and  Sunday  School 
Association,  1876. 

9.  The  Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Bradford  Church  Institute,  1877. 

10.  Congregationalism  in  Yorkshire :  a 
Chapter  of  Modem  Church  History.  By 
James  G.  Miall.     London,  1868. 

11.  Annual  Report  of  the  Yorkshire  Asso- 
ciation of  Baptist  Churches,  d'c. ,  assem- 
bled at  Keighley,  May  22n(f  and  ^Zrd, 
1877;  with  the  Address  of  the  President^ 
Rev.  J.  Stock,  LL.D.     1877. 

12.  The  Yorkshire  Congregational  Year 
Book  for  1877. 

The  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  possesses 
greater  natural  advantages,  as  a  manufactur- 
ing district,  than  any  other  part  of  England. 
Water,  coal,  and  ironstone  abound.  The 
rivers  have  lent  themselves  readily  to  the 
formation  of  canals,  and  the  development 
of  trade  has  both  fostered  and  been  fos- 
tered by  a  network  of  ^railways.  The  char- 
acter of  the  people  corresponds  in  a  striking 
degree  with  the  physical  features  of  the 
country.  Beneath  a  somewhat  ru^ed  ex- 
terior there  lie  many  admirable  ouaUties 
which  rarely  fail  for  lack  of  strength.  In- 
domitable in  energy,  strong  in  hatred  as  in 
love,  'tenacious  of  purpose  to  a  fault,  *  not 
readily  committing  himself  to  a  stranger, 
but  loving  unreservedly  when  once  his  heart 
is  gained,  the  average  Yorkshireman  will 


*  This  tenacity  of  purpose  occasionally  takes 
strange  forms.  A  Yorkshire  clergyman  not 
long  ago,  for  reasons  only  known  to  himself, 
steMlily  abstained  from  sajiog.  Let  us  prav,  at 
the  places  where  it  Is  enjoined  in  the  daily 
prayers.  '  The  scrupulous  abstinence  of  the 
vicar  begat  a  like  scrupuloas  wrath  in  a  rich 
parishioner,  who  consulted  a  neighbouring  cler- 
gyman. '  Isn't  oar  parson  bound  to  say,  Let  us 
pray  ?'  'I  think  so,  out  you  had  .better  ask  his 
reason  for  not  saying  it.'  *  So  I  have,  but  he 
says  he  shan't  ffive  way  ;  and  I  want  to  know 
if  I  can  make  him.'  *  1  am  afraid  yon  could 
only  do  this  by  putting  him  Into  one  of  tlitf  e<i- 
clesiastieal  ooarts,  and  Church  law  is  a  very  ex- 
pensive thing.'  *  I  dont  care  what  it  costa,  I'll 
make  him  say,  Lei  us  pray.'  It  required  a  strong 
appeal  to  his  better  nature,  and  to  the  injury 
which  such  a  proceeding  would  occasion,  before 
he  could  be  diverted  from  his  purpose. 
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ta^e  high  rank  as  a  Bpecimen  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race.  *  In  snch  a  spot  and  among 
such  a  people  the  worsted  manufacture, '  the 
staple  trade  of  the  district,  ^  has  attained 
gigantic  growth,  and  become  one  of  the 
wonders  of  this  progressive  age. ' 

The  unexampled  rapidity  of  increase  i%the 
population  of  the  West  Riding  engendered 
difficulties  of  the  gravest  kind.  How  could 
it  be  possible  for  the  Church  to  furnish  moral 
and  religious  teaching  for  masses  so  sud- 
denly brought  together,  and  under  conditions 
often  most  unfavourable  to  her  influence  ? 
If  her  machinery  utterly  broke  down  it 
would  be  little  wonder,  considering  the 
tremendous  strain  thus  put  upon  it.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  she  has  oeen  able  boldly  to 
gtapple  with  the  task,  and  in  some  adequate 
degree  to  accomplish  it,  no  thoughtful 
statesman  would  lightly  damage  an  institu- 
tion which  can  claim  to  be  the  most  ancient 
in  the  kingdom,  and  the  best  adapted  to 
meet  the  highest  exigencies  of  modem 
times.  No  more  trying  test  could  be  sub- 
mitted than  to  investigate  the  question, 
whether  the  Church  in  the  West  Riding  has 
largely  fulfilled  its  overwhelming  duties,  and 
retained  or  recovered  its  hold  over  two  mil- 
lions of  the  most  industrious,  the  most  in- 
telligent, and  the  most  independent  of  our 
fellow-countrymen.  We  are  not  without 
hope  that  the  facts  to  be  given  in  this  article 
wiU  furnish  materials  for  a  verdict  in  the 
Church's  favour. 

He  would  have  been  a  rash  man  who  had 
ventured  a  century  ago  to  predict  a  bright 
future  for  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
West  Riding.  The  wilder  features  of  the 
country,  then  so  largely  occupied  by  barren 
mountain  and  bleak  moorland,  harmonized 
but  too  well  with  the  rude  and  rugged 
character  of  the  people.  Cut  off  from  any- 
thing beyond  the  most  occasional  intercourse 
with  the  outer  world,  and  secluded  in  the 
deep  valleys  which  intersect  the  magnesian 
limestone  and  the  millstone  grit,  their  isola-^ 
tion  was  marked  by  the  existence  of  numer- 
ous dialects,*  each  of  which  was  almost  un- 

*  About  forty  years  ago  a  cler^man  was 
presented  to  a  liviog  in  Craven,  and  on  going 
to  see  the  place,  stayed  at  a  farm-house,  the 
only  available  place  of  lod^ioff  in  the  neigh- 
bonrhood.  There  were  two  churches,  one  of 
them  four  miles  distant,  so  he  inquired  on  Sun- 
day morning  if  he  could  have  some  conveyance 
in  which  to  reach  it.  '  There's  nobhut  our 
stag,'  was  the  reply,  *  you  can  have  that  if  you 
like,  it's  laking/  A  vision  of  a  homed  quadru- 
ped swimming  in  some  adjoining  water  rose  to 
Lis  mind;  but,  after  much  explanation,  he 
learned  that  the  sentence,  being  interpreted, 
meant, '  There  is  nothing  but  our  young  colt^ 
which  you  can  have,  as  it  has  nothing  to  do.' 
A*  West  Biding  factory  hand  who  is  out  of  work 


intelligible  to  the  immediate  neighbours,  and 
their  prejudice  against  strangers  took  an  un- 
pleasantly active  form,  John  Wesley,  de- 
scribing his  journey  from  Manchester  to 
Huddersficld,  says,  '  The  people  ran  and 
shouted  after  the  carriage,  and  I  believe 
they  are  the  wildest  folk  in  all  England.' 
Large  numbers  of  the  clergy  were  sunk  in 
spiritual  apathy,  for  which  the  condition  of 
their  livings  idforded  only  too  plausible  an 
excuse.  With  incomes  often  sadly  inade- 
quate,*" how  was  it  possible  for  men  of  aver- 
age calibre  to  cope  with  the  necessities  of 
such  enormous  parishes  as  Bradford,  Hali- 
fax, or  Dewsbury  t  f  Outside  the  pale  of 
the  Established  Church,  the  energy  of  the 
Puritans  had  been  smothered  under  the  cold 
morality  of  Unitarianism.  Bright  lights, 
indeed,  arose  occasionally,  which  showed 
that  the  flame  of  divine  grace  was  not  alto- 
gether extinct  in  the  Church  ;  but  they  only 
lashed  like  meteors  and  then  died  out,  leav- 
ing the  darkness  as  deep  as  ever. 

A  few  names  deserve  longer  notice  than 
our  space  allows^  as  striking  examples  of  the 
influence  gained  over  this  wild  people  by  men 
who  combined  force  of  character  and  practi- 
cal godliness  of  life. 

John  Crosse,  Vicar  of  Bradford,  a  fin- 
ished scholar  and  a  perfect  gentleman,  had 
just  completed  the  grand  tour  with  a  member 
of  the  Thornton  family,  when  he  was  offered 
the  livings  of  Cross  Stones,  in  the  parish  of 
Halifax,  and  Todmorden,  in  that  of  Koch- 
dale.  The  two  together  afforded  a  scant 
income  and  double  toil ;  but  he  deemed  it 
his  duty  to  accept  them,  and  at  once  set  out 
for  his  charge.  No  road  then  existed 
through  the  beautiful  valley  of  Todmorden, 
so  he  walked  over  the  hills  from  Halifax, 
and  inquired  about  the  condition  of  the  peo«- 
ple  from  the  landlord  of  a  solitary  public- 
nouse.  ^  Be  you  the  chap  that  is  coming  to 
preach  to  us  t '  was  the  blunt  reply  that 
grated  harshly  on  ears  in  which  still  lingered 
conversation  at  royal  tables  or  with  the 
pietists  of  Halle  and  the  philosopher  of 
Femey,  Yet  the  roi^h  spokesman  eventu- 
ally proved  an  earnest  Christian  and  a  staunch 
ally.  After  six  yeare'  residence  here,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  managed,  whilst  walking 
fifty  miles  a  week  on  pastoral  visitation,  to 
read  through  the  whole  of  Poole's  *  Synop- 


will,  at  the  present  day,  repl^  to  the  question, 
*  What,  are  you  not  at  the  mill  ? '  with  the  an- 
swer, *  No,  I'm  laking.' 

*  Slaithwaite  was  endowed  with  As,  a  year, 
and  seat-rents  barely  made  up  the  stipend  to 
dO^.  Huddersfield,  when  Venn  came  to  it,  was 
only  worth  100^  per  annum. 

4  The  parish    of  Halifax    is  nearly  twenty 
miles  lon^  by  twelve  broad.    Dewsbury  a1»ou|C 
twenty  miles  each  way.  "^ 
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siBy '  Crosse  removed  to  the  Vicarage  of  Brad- 
ford, where  he  remained  until  his  death  at 
a  very  advanced  age*  Possessed,  through 
his  wife,  of  an  ample  f ortune,  he  lived  and 
dressed  in  the  meanest  way,  in  order  to 
spend  his  income  on  the  poor  and  in  advanc- 
ing the  cause  of  missions.  On  one  occasion 
the  vicarage  was  broken  into  whilst  the 
family  was  at  church,  and  some  twenty 
guineas  were  carried  off  by  the  thieves. 

*  It  serves  me  right,'  was  Crosse's  remark 
on  being  told  of  it,  *  I  ought  to  have  given 
them  away  to  the  poor. '  Crowds  flocked  to 
his  ministry,  churchyard,  as  well  as  church, 
being  often  filled.  When  missionary  ser- 
mons were  preached.  Baptist,  Wesley  an, 
and  Congregational  ministers  suspended  their 
evening  services  and  attended  the  parish 
church  with  their  congregations.  Broken 
in  health,  blind,  and  eighty  years  old,  he 
got  his  death-blow  through  persisting  that 
he  would  preach,  although  he  was  seriously 
indisposed  ;  his  only  reply  to  all  remon- 
strance being,  *  It's  only  a  cold  ;  you  know 
I  always  preach  away  a  cold. '  He  left  his 
entire  fortune  for  charitable  usee,  and  with 
part  of  it  the  well-known  Crosse  theological 
scholarships  at  Cambridge  are  endowed. 

Hammond  Roberson,  Curate  of  Dewsbury 
the  original  of  Parson  Yorke,  was  a  man  of 
sterner  mould,  and  periiaps  better  fitted  to 
deal  with  the  rough  and  brutal  manners  of 
his  flock.  The  operations  of  spinning  and 
weaving  were  then  carried  on  at  the  work- 
men's homes,  and  Sunday  was  the  day  com- 
monly selected  for  scouring  and  milling  the 
cloth,  for  hanging  it  on  the  tenters  to  dry, 
and  for  preparing  the  warps  for  the  looms. 
Such  work  was  varied  with  drunkenness, 
dog-fighting,  cock-fighting,  and  bull-baiting. 
Against  the  latter  Roberson  made  a  deter- 
mined stand,  and  summoned  the  ringleaders 
to  Wakefield  ;  but  the  case  was  dismissed, 
as  the  magistrates  sympathixed  with  the 
sport ;  and  Roberson  was  followed  home, 
a  distiance  of  some  miles,  by  a  mob  who 
hooted  and  insulted'  him  all  the  way  with 
the  most  disgraceful  language.  He  was  not 
to  be  daunted  nor  deterred  from  his  pur- 
pose, so  he  indicted  his  opponents  at  the 
York  Assizes,  and  obtained  a  verdict  against 
them.  He  has  the  credit  of  having  founded 
the  first  Sunday-school  in  Yorkshire  (this 
was  in  1783) ;  and  here  the  first  four 
ordained  English  clergymen  sent  out  by  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  had  their  early 
training.  He  also  built  and  endowed  the 
church  at  Liversedge  in  the  year  1816. 

•  Henry  Venn  of  Huddersfield,  and  Wil- 
liam Grimshaw  of  Haworth,  are  household 
names  amongst  the  earlier  Evangelical  lead- 
ers.    Both  exercised  a  wide  mfloence  as 


preachers,  many  persons  walking  on  Sunday 
ten  and  twelve  miles  each  way  to  hear  them. 
One  good  work  started  by  Venn  still  flour- 
ishes— the  Elland  Society,  established  to 
assist  candidates  for  holy  orders,  of  good 
character  and  ability,  but  straitened  means. 
It  htf  the  warm  support  of  William  Wil- 
berforce,  and  numbers  amongst  the  250 
clergy  who  have  been  aided  by  its  funds  the 
honoured  names  of  Samuel  Marsden,  the 
apostle  of  New  Zealand,  Thomason  oi 
India,  and  Henry  Kirke  White.  The  popu- 
lar estimate  of  Venn  may  be  gathered  from 
the  inquiry  of  a  workman  to  one  of  the  con- 
gregation at  Huddersfield  Church,  where 
Venn  had  been  preaching  two  ye^  after 
he  resigned  the  living.  *  What,  hast  been 
to  hear  'towd  {i.e.  the  old)  trumpet  again  I  * 
Yet  all  these  yield  in  rugged  picturesque- 
ness  to  William  Grimshaw,  for  twenty  years 
perpetual  Curate  of  Haworth,  the  home  of 
the  Brontes,  amongst  a  population  then 
described  as  '  veiy  ignorant,  brutish,  and 
wicked. '  By  dint  of  unwearied  self-denial, 
devotion  and  intrepidity,  Grimshaw  gained 
the  hearts  of  this  lawless  people.  Their 
keen  West  Riding  estimate  of  money  was 
enlisted  on  his  side  by  his  lofty  refusal  to 
exact  his  church  dues  by  legal  proceedings, 
and  by  his  courageous  determination  to  en- 
large his  church  without  the  aid  of  a  rate,  a 
proceeding  in  that  day  almost  without  par- 
allel ;  their  strong  love  of  equality  and  ho»> 
pitality  was  captivated  by  the  example^  of  a 
gentleman  who,  without  a  word  to  his  guests 
to  intimate  his  purpose,  would  give  up  to 
them  his  own  bed-chamber,  and  go  him- 
self to  sleep  in  the  hayloft,  and  who  did  not 
disdain  himself  to  clean  the  boots  of  any 
strainers  that  had  lodged  under  his  roof  ; 
and  their  admiration  for  courage  and  hard 
work  was  extorted  by  his  energy,  which 
never  flagged,  and  his  boldness,  which 
never  blenched  before  a  difficulty  ;  until  at 
length  his  authority  over  them  was  almost 
unbounded.  Woe  to  the  man  whose  de- 
meanour was  careless  during  the  Church 
prayers  !  Grimshaw  would  stop  to  rebuke 
the  offender,  and  would  not  proceed  until 
the  whole  congregation  were  upon  their 
knees.  Woe  to  the  skulkers  who  lingered 
during  divine  service  at  the  public-house  ! 
whilst  the  psalm  was  being  sung  before  the 
sermon,  he  would  hurry  out  of  church,  and 
drive  them  in  before  him,  to  listen  to  a  dis- 
course two  hours  long.  The  village  black- 
smith did  not  venture  on  the  Lord's  day  to 
replace  a  lost  horseshoe  for  a  passing  strange 
until  the  parson's  leave  had  first  been  ob- 
tained ;  and  the  village  races,  a  scene  of 
profligacy  and  riot  which  had  caused  him 
much  pain,  were  suppressed,  as  their  sup- 
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porters  themaelTes  asterted,  by  the  parson's 
prayers.  In  idle  weeks  he  preached  twelve 
or  fourteen  times  :  in  busy  ones  as  much 
as  thirty  ;  often,  it  must  be  admitted,  be- 
yond his  own  parish  boundaries  and  without 
permission  for  his  intrusion  ;  with  what 
success    may    be    learned    from    himself. 

*  When  I  first  came  into  this  country  I 
could  not  in  half  a  day's  ride — north,  south, 
east  or  west — hear  of  one  serious  person, 
and  now  I  have  at  my  sacraments,  accord- 
ing to  the  weather,  from  800  to  600  com- 
municants, of  the  far  greater  part  of  whose 
spiritual  condition  I  can  give  almost  as  par- 
ticular an  account  [as  I  can  of  my  own.' 
Grimshaw  died  in  his  fifty-fifth  year,  of 
putrid  fever,  contracted  in  the  discxuuge  of 
his  pastoral  duty,  leaving  a  reputation  not 
yet  forgotten  in  Haworth,  thus  pithily 
summed   up  by  one  who  knew  him  well  : 

*  He  was  an  instrument  that  was  never  out 
of  tune. ' 

It  is  mortifying  to  learn  that  men  such  as 
these,  the  very  salt  of  the  earth  in  their 
day  and  generation,  produced  results  which 
were  hardly  of  lasting  benefit  to  the  Church. 
Burning,  as  they  were,  with  zeal,  they 
either  overlooked  or  disregarded  the  au- 
thority of  the  Church  as  a  divine  insti- 
tution. Preaching  was  with  them  so 
pre-eminently  the  one  purpose  of  all  pubHc 
worship,  and  conversion  the  one  idm  of  all 
preaching,  as  to  throw  every  other  duty 
and  object  into  deep  shadow.  The  indi- 
vidual was  everything,  the  society  nothing. 
And  so  they  scattered  Ijroadcast  the  seed 
from  which  Dissent  reaped  an  abundant 
harvest.  Crosse  and  Grimshaw  avowedly 
sympathized  with  and  encouraged  Method- 
ism. Venn  subscribed  to  the  erection  of 
Independent  Chapels.  The  Church — left 
without  effectual  supervision  in  the  days 
of  dignfied  Episcopal  indifference  ;  with- 
out efficient  organization  for  grappling  with 
the  growing  necessities  of  the  district ; 
without  adequate  consciousness  either  of 
her  own  capacity  or  of  her  responsibility — 
slumbered  on.*  Hard  times  and  bad  har- 
vests, from  1810  to  1812,  brought  much 
suffering  and  consequent  riot.     Wheat  was 

*  It  w^ld  have  been  well  if  some  of  tbem 
had  only  slumbered.  In  remote  districts  strange 
irregularities  prevailed  unknown,  and  therefore 
UDcuecked,  by  those  in  authority.  A  Craven 
vicar  a  few  years  since  was  thus  addressed  by 
his  parish  clerk  :  '  Aye,  sir,  times  are  strangely 
altered  since  we  used  to  chase  the  parson  every 
Sunday  afternoon,  holding  on  by  his  pony's  tail 
until  his  wig  fell  off.'  This  final  indignity,  it 
was  explained,  always  made  the  parson's  wrath 
boil  over,  so  that  it  could  only  be  appeased  by 
the  present  of  a  bottle  of  gin,  wherewith  the 
divine  would  ride  home  in  restored  good  hu- 
mour. 


9L  l^e  quarter.  Taxation  was  heavy.  The 
Luddites  rose  and  destroyed  newly-intro- 
duced machinery  ;  and  at  the  special  as- 
size, held  at  York  in  January  1813,  sixty- 
six  men  were  tried,  and  seventeen  hanged. 
The  clergy,  generally  conspicuous  on  the 
side  of  order,  were  looked  upon  as  the  ene- 
mies of  the  people.  Sedition  was  rampant ; 
and  popular  feeling  found  e:^ression  in 
banners,  carried  in  procession,  with  the 
motto,  ^  More  pigs  and  less  parsons. ' 

Meanwhile  men,  whose  hearts  were  stirred 
at  the  sight  of  such  spiritual  destitution, 
threw  themselves  into  the  ranks  of  Dissent, 
as  the  only  available  channel  for  Christian 
work,  wim  all  the  ardour  of  recent  convic- 
tion, and  all  ihe  crudity  of  untrained  and 
tmeducated  minds,-  Strange  expressions 
were  employed,  and  stranger  scenes  enacted, 
amongst  enthusiasts  who  had  accepted  the 
doctrines  of  the  necessity  for  instantaneous 
conversion,  and  the  futility  of  all  good 
works.  So  dear  to  them  was  the  conception 
of  salyation  by  faith  only,  that  St.  James's 
exhortation  to  manifest  faith  by  works  was 
promptly  rejected  as  a  nustaken  translation, 
or  as  a  spurious  insertion  of  the  Papists. 
Eough  men,  deeply  and  uncerely  moved, 
spoke  in  terms  whose  coarseness,  though 
it  may  disgust  politer  ears,  scarcely  grated 
on  the  feelings  of  those  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  similar  phraseology  in  daily  life. 
Thus  arose,  unhappily,  a  sad  irreverence, 
the  fruit  of  imperfect  teaching,  want  of 
innate  sense  of  fitness,  and  the  indiscrimi- 
nate handling  of  sabered  subjects  in  familiar 
language  :  an  irreverence  which  survived 
to  a  very  recent  period,  and  broke  forth  in 
strange  utterance  at  times.'*'    Yet  he  would 


*  A  Weeleyan  local  preacher,  innocent  alike 
of  paradox  and  propriety,  is  said  to  have  deliv. 
ered  the  following  gloss  on  2  Cor.  xii.  10  : 
'  When  I  am  weak,  then  am  I  stronjr.'  *  Come, 
now,  Mr.  Paul,  you  mustn't:  think  of  gammon* 
ing  us  in  that  way  either ;  it's  rather  too  bare- 
faced a  contradiction.'  The  following  example 
of  preaching,  in  what  Grimshaw  used  to  call 
'  market  language,'  is  conceived  and  carried  out 
much  more  happily.  *  The  Scripture  says,  "  A 
little  leaven  leavens  the  whole  lamp  ;'•'  the 
whole  lamp  of  what  t  Why,  of  wheat.  The 
world  is  a  great  mighty  cornfield ;  this  corn- 
field must  be  sheared,  and  the  wheat  put  in  the 
garner  of  the  Church,  and  it  must  be  threshed 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  groand  by  repentance 
and  kneaded  by  faith,  and  the  balm  put  into  it 
and  made  into  loaves ;  and  then  baked  in  the 
oven  of  divine  love  and  made  into  a  kind  of 
shewbread,  showing  forth  the  praises  of  Him 
who  hath  called  us  out  of  darkness  into  His 
marvellous  light'  The  text  of  this  discourse 
'was,  '  Is  there  no  balm  in  Qilead,'  &c,  and  an 
early  paragraph  graphically  described  the 
preacher's  wife,  Sally,  as  vidnly  Inquiring  up 
and  down  the  town  for  '  balm '  or  yeast,  and 
obliged,  in  oonsequenoe,  to  defer  her  baking. 
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fatally  mistake  the  whole  spirit  of  Dissent 
at  this  juncture  who  did  not  recognise  the 
fervid  though  undisciplined  piety,  and  the 
intense  energy  of  even  some  of  its  most 
erratic  prophets.  Local  biographies  record 
with  touching  simplicity  how  the  heart  of  a 
colliery  superintendent  was  reached  by  the 
Words  of  the  Church  Service  at  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Holy  Communion  ;  and  that  of 
a  young  sportsman  by  a  pointed  remark,  an 
arrow  shot  at  a  venture,  addressed  to  him, 
as  he  stalked  with  dogs  and  gun  across  the 
moor  :  both  yearned  to  do  some  work  for 
Christ ;  both  had  been  brought  up  Church- 
men, yet  both  joined  the  Methodists.  The 
Million  Fund  and  the  Peel  Act  did  some- 
thing, and  active  godly  clergymen  were  not 
wanting  in  many  places  ;  but,  for  a  season. 
Dissent  seemed  likely  to  carry  all  before  it. 
If  a  young  woman  were  missed  from  her 
place  in  church  or  school,  it  was  a  common 
explanation,  ^  She  has  turned  religions,  and 
u  gone  to  chapel. ' 

Two  events  contributed  more  than  all  else 
to  stem  the  tide  and  turn  it  in  the  Church's 
favour.  The  first  was  the  creation  of  the 
see  of  Ripon,  and  Dr.  Longldy's  appoint- 
ment to  the  new  diocese,  in  1836  ;  the 
second  was  the  election  of  Dr.  Hook  to  the 
vicarage  of  Leeds  in  1837. 

It  is  not  creditable  to  the  Church  at  large 
that  we  possess  no  permanent  record  of 
Bishop  Longley's  lengthened  and  successful 
episcopate.  His  jurisdiction  at  Ripon  ex- 
tended over  a  large  portion  of  the  North 
Riding,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  West 
Riding,  and  his  loving  zeal  and  earnest- 
ness in  promoting  Church  extension  were 
soon  widely  felt  throughout  the  diocese. 
In  his  opening  address  as  President  of  the 
Church  Congress,  held  at  Leeds  in  1872, 
the  present  Bishop  of  Ripon  gracefully  ac- 
knowledged the  obligations  of  the  Church 
to  his  predecessor  : — 

*  Bishop  Longley  gave  the  first  impulse  to 
CJiurch  extension  m  the  West  Riding,  and  his 
name  is  never  mentioned  in  Yorkshire  without 
awakening  feelings  of  reverence  and  affection. 
.  .  ,  Within  two  years  of  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  see,  Bishop  Longley  organiised  a 
Diocesan  Society  for  Church  extension^  He 
proposed  by  its  means  to  promote  the  increase 
of  Church  accommodation,  the  erection  of 
new  churches  and  jmrsonage  houses,  and 
the  better  endowment  of  the  poorer  benefices. 
His  proposals  were  liberally  supported  by  all 
classes  m  the  diocese.' — Report  of  the^  Chwrch 
Congress,  p.  20. 

We  reserve  for  the  present  the  statistics 
of  new  churches  built  since  1836  ;  but  some 
estimate  of  the  importance  of  the  work  thus 
inaugurated  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  Dr.  Longley  consecrated,  as  Bishop  of 


Ripon,  no  less  than  llA^^chnrches,  being  an 
average  of  one  in  every  two  months,  during 
his  episcopate  of  twenty  years,  and  that 
these  churches,  with  their  social  and  spirit- 
ual influences,  have  had  districts  assigned 
to  them  which  now  contain  a  population  of 
more  than  870,000  souls  : — 

*  Another  association,  with  the  formation  of 
which  Bishop  Longley's  name  is  connected,  is 
the  Diocesan  Board  of  Education.  By  means 
of  this  society,  established  in  1841,  a  vast  im- 
pulse was  given  to  the  extension  of  popular 
education  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
Established  Church;  and  it  was  owing  in  great 
measure  to  the  work  of  that  institution  that  at 
the  close  of  his  episcopate,  with  only  twelve  ex- 
ceptions, every  parish  in  the  diocese  possessed 
the  means  of  instruction  in  some  Church 
school.' — Report  of  ths  Church  Oongre$$j  p.  21. 

The  principle  on  which  both  these  diocesan 
societies  were  administered  was  that  thev 
should  provide  a  central  fund,  from  whicli 
grants  should  be  made  to  assist  local  effort 
throughout  the  diocese.  The  stimulus  thus 
afforded  was  almost  priceless.  Yet  this  was 
not  the  whole  benefit  which  th^y  effected. 
Their  grants  not  only  encouraged  the  com- 
pletion of  many  a  building  which,  without 
such  aid,  would  never  have  been  commenced, 
but,  by  the  conditions  on  which  they  in- 
sisted, the  stability  and  suitability  of  the 
structures  were  secured.  The  larger  towns, 
such  as  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Bradford,  and  Hud- 
dersfield,  in  turn  formed  their  own  Church 
Extension  Societies  on  the  same  system. 
Thus  charity  begat  (parity  in  ever-extending 
circles. 

At  what  cost  of  pains  and  labour  this 
work  was  effected,  tnose  only  can  appre- 
ciate who  enjoyed  the  Bishop's  closest  inti- 
macy. Yet  a  few  details  kindly  supplied 
by  one  who  was  the  Bishop's  commissary 
and  Dr.  Hook's  curate,  and  the  valued 
friend  of  both,*  may  not  be  out  of  .place. 
When  he  first  came  to  the  diocese,  Dr. 
Longley  found  it  necessary  to  awaken  in- 
terest DV  his  own  personal  application  to 
those  who  could  afford  the  necessary  aid, 
and  the  correspondence  thus  entailed  upon 
him  was  enormous.  Frequently,  on  return- 
ing from  visiting  some  part  of  his  charge, 
wUch  he  was  obliged  at  that  tim«  to  do 
in  his  own  carriage,  he  would  find  from  300 
to  500  letters  awaiting  his  reply.  Popu- 
lar feeling  for  a  time  ran  high  against  him 
as  the  leader  of  the  clergy  ;  and  when  he 
attended  to  consecrate  a  church  at  Stan- 
ningley,  he  was  surrounded  by  an  angry 
mob,  who  saluted  him  with  shouts  of 
^  Burke  the  bishop. '    Amidst  all  the  difficul- 

♦The  Rev.  Canon  Jackson,  the  highlj  re- 
spected vicar  of  St.  James's,  Leeds.        "^ 
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ties  attending  Church  extension. in  its  ear- 
lier days,  and  the  manifold  anideties  arising 
from  reasons  of  special  trial  (such  as  the 
Church  crisis  of.  1848),  he  preserved  his 
wonted  dignified  calmness  ;  hut  beneath  his 
singularly  pure  and  refined  exterior  there 
beat  a  heart  of  peculiar  tenderness,  and 
when  his  commissary  once  came  to  him  on 
urgent  business,  he  divined  from  his  ex- 
pression   that    he    brought    evil    tidings. 

*  Bad  news  ? '  he  exclaimed,  *  I  cannot  bear 
it ;  let  us  first  kneel  and  pray. '  He  was 
filled  with  deep  anxifety  for  the  welfare  of 
his  diocese,  and  eagerly  desired  increased 
living  agency  for  it.  *  Although  I  can 
scarcely  conceive  anvthing  more  trving  than 
an  ordination  in  Ripon  Cathedral'  (there 
was  no  heating  apparatus  in  it  then,  and  he 
suffered  terribly  from  the  cold),  *  yet  were 
it  twice  as  bad  I  would  hold  a  special  ordi- 
nation at  any  time  rather  than  lose  a  single 
candidate  from  a  diocese  which  needs  men 
so  sorely.' 

An  amusing  illustration  of  the  influence 
exerted  by  his  kindly,  sympathetic  nature 
has  been  supplied  by  another  correspondent. 

Dean  Goode's  ]rfroposal  to  restore  Ripon 
Cathedral  met  with  the  strongest  opposition 
from  some  of  the  oldest  and  most  influential 
people  in  Ripon,  who  were  indignant  at  the 
prospect  of  losing  their  family  pews  ;  so, 
knowing  how  popular  and  beloved  Arch- 
bishop liOngley  was  (he  had  by  this  time 
been  translated  to  York),  the  Dean  begged 
his  Grace  to  grapple  with  this  knotty  ques- 
tion at  4he  public  meeting  with  which  the 
scheme  was  to  be  inaugurated.  Accord- 
ingly the-  Archbishop  began  by  saying  he 
would  enter  into  their  feelings  of  regret  at 
losing  places  which  had  been  held  by  their 
fathers  for  generations  before  them.  A 
change  came  over  the  stem  faces,  and  the 
feathers  in  the  old  ladies'  bonnets  nodded 
benignly.      *  But, '  he  proceeded    to  say, 

*  what  is  Christianity  ?  Is  it  not  a  continual 
sacrifice  of  one's  own  feelings  for  the  sake 
of  others  f/  All  opposition  was  disarmed, 
and  the  stoutest  opponents  were  the  first  to 
give  subscriptions.  One  fact  will  suffice  to 
pro^  the  reality  and  depth  of  Bishop  Long- 
ley's  sympathy  and  self-denial.  He  brought 
thirty  thousand  pounds  with  him  to  Ripon, 
and  gave  it  all  away,  chiefly  in  aiding,  in 
the  most  unostentatious  way,  the  poorer 
clergy  of  his  diocese. 

Bishop  Longley  had  only  been  a  year  at 
Ripon  when,  in  1837,  Dr.  Hook  was  elected 
to  the  vicarage  of  Leeds,  and  it  soon  became 
manifest  that  a  master-spirit  had  been 
gained  to  the  Church  in  the  West  Riding. 
The  {proposal  to  appoint  him  evoked  a  storm 
of  remonstrance,  and  a  vehenaent  protest 
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against  it,  signed  by  four  hundred  persons, 
was  presented  to  the  trustees  of  the  living. 
A  prominent  organ  of  ultra-Evangelicism  de- 
scribed him  as  'professing  a  sort  of  modified 
Popery ;  a  man  who,  in  his  fierce  bigotnr 
and  intolerance,  could  be  compared  only  with 
Laud  ;  one  who  consigned  all  Dissenters  to 
the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  God,  and 
denied  the  right  of  private  judgment.' 
Week  after  week  the  columns  of  the  '  Leeds 
Mercury  '  contained  virulent  attacks  upon 
him.  with  such  a  tempest  6f  obloquy  and 
misrepresentation  was  Hook  welcomed  to  a 
charge,  under  the  burden  of  which  many  a 
brave  man  might  have  sunk.  Yet,  in 
another  sense,  the  circumstances  were  not 
altogether  adverse,  if  a  man  could  wield  a 
giant's  strength  wherewith  to  mould  them. 
Hook's  new  position  gave  him  wide  com- 
mand of  a  people,  rich  both  in  money  and 
in  intellectual  gifts,  if  he  could  only  inspire 
the  confidence  which,  should  draw  forth  the 
first,  and  win  over  the  second  to  support  his 
views.  He  Oxford  movertient  had  elicited 
a  warm  feeling  for  distinctive  Churchman- 
ship,  and  Hook  brought  the  friendships  and 
the  theories  of  a  cwm  University  to  the 
practical  needs  of  a  bustling  town  ;  and  the 
man  himself,  sound  and  firm,  yet  moderate 
in  his  grasp  and  assertion  of  Church  prin- 
ciples, was  endued  not  only  with  learning, 
eloduence,  and  energy,  but  with  a  largeness 
of  neart  that  burst  through  many  ordinary 
barriers,  so  that  his  very  blunders  often, 
turned  to  good  account. 

Yet  the  prospect  before  him  was  one  at 
which  the  stoutest  heart  might  have' 
quailed.  The  population  of  Leeds  in  1 831 
was  123,393,  ahd  could  not  be  far  short  of 
140,000  when  Dr.  Jlook  came  to  the 
vicarage.  The  town  churches  had  been  in- 
creased between  1825  and  1835  from  five 
to  eight  by  the  erection  of  three  large  Feel 
churches — ^total  failures,  without  endow- 
ment, and  with  pew-rents  producing  next 
to  nothing,  the  congregations  being  very 
small.  One  Peel  church  had  also  been  built* 
in  the  suburbs,  raising  the  number  in  the 
out-townships  to  ten,  of  which  Hunslet, ' 
with  a  population  of  15,000,  Holbeck,  with 
11,000,  and  Bramley,  with  8000,  had  each 
one  ;  at  Stanningley,  four  miles  off,  but 
within  the  borough  and  with  a  population 
of  3000,  there  was  no  church  at  all.  We 
have  but  meagre  statistics  of  Church  schools 
at  this  period,  but  the  '  Penny  Cyclopcedia,' 
published  in  1839,  gives  4050  as  the  num- 
ber of  Church  Sunday  scholars^  From  tlie 
same  authority  we  learn  that  there  were 
then  in  Leeds  thirty-two  Dissenting  chapels, 
including  seventeen  belonging  to  various> 
branches  of  Wesleyanism  ;  *  of  which  two^ 
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were  the  Igigest  and.  handBomest  chapels  in 
the  kingdom,  and  each  contained  300(>  sit- 
tings.' 

The  religious  life  of  the  t5wn  was  what 
might  have  been  expected  under  such  cir^ 
cumstance*,  and  mainly  resided  in  the  Wes- 
leyan  community  ;  indeed,  what  earnest- 
ness and  piety  there  was  in  the  Church  was 
of  the  Wesleyan  type.  Dissenters  fre- 
quently attended  the  parish  church,  and 
Churchmen  went  without  scruple  to  Dis- 
senting chs^pels.  Over  and  over  again,  in  his 
earlier  letters  from  Leeds,  Dr.  Hook  says  : 
'  Methodism  is  the  established  religion  in 
Leeds,  and  it  is  Methodism  that  pious  Church 
people  unconsciously  talk.  If  you  ask 
a  man  the  ground  of  his  hope,  he  will  say 
immediately  hefeeU  that  he  is  saved  ;  how- 
ever ffreat  a  miser  he  may  be. '  In  a  letter 
describing  his  church  services  in  1837,  he 
writes :  *  The  congregation  is  composed 
half  of  Methodists,  and  when  you  say  any- 
thing which  ffives  satisfaction,  up  comes  to 
the  pulpit  a  long,  deep  groan.  *  Two  anec- 
dotes of  this  penod  speiuk  volumes  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  prevalent  Church  life  and 
feeling.  A  parish  churchwarden  went  one 
Sunday  morning  to  St.  John's,  and  meeting 
a  friend  aa  he  came  out,  observed,  '  We 
have  been  having  a  aermcnt  and  coUection 
for  a  Christian  Knowledge  Society;  can 
you  tell  me  what  the  Society  is  for  V  And 
a  late  Vicar  of  St.  John's,  on  seeing  a 
young  man  at  Holy  Communion,  remarked, 
*  I  have  been  Vicar  for  thirty  years,  but  I 
never  before  saw  a  young  man  at  the  Lord's 
table.' 

To  the  discouragement  occasioned  by 
such  a  state  of  things,  there  was  added  the 
anxiety  caused  by  the  depression  of  trade 
in  Dr.  Hook's  early  days  in  Leeds,  and  by 
the  bitter  political  antagonism  of  Radicms 
and  Chartists.  For  the  first  five  years  or 
more  he  had  to  fight  a  hard  battle.  It  was 
customary  to  hold  vestry  meetings  in  the 
chancel  of  the  parish  church,  and,  at  one  of 
the  first  which  Hook  attended,  some  of 
those  present  sat  upon  the  Holy  Table  (un- 
til he  compelled  tnem  to  niove),  and  hats 
ahd  coats  were  piled  upon  it.  The  election 
of  the  churchwardens,  eight  in  number,  was 
made  the  occasion  of  violent  efforts  by  the 
:  Secularists  and  Dissenters  to  thwart  the 
Vicar  by  putting  in  a  majority  of  the  ad- 
"herents:  One  Eastertide  several  Chartists 
•were  elected,  but  they  soon  said,  *  We  loike 
ithe  Vicar,  and  if  he  teUs  us  our  duties  we 
will  do  them. '  Hook  continued  on  the  best 
sterms  with  them,  and  declared  at  the  end 
«of  their  term  of  office  that  he  never  met 
with  a  more  honourable  or  trustworthy  set 
«of  men.     His  charm  of  nianner  and  power 


of  sympathy  were  irresistible.  Those  who 
heard  nim  preach,  or  even  read  prayers, 
were  riveted  by  his  earnestness,  set-off  by  a 
voice  unrivalled  in  swcetqess  and  volume. 
The  first  Sunday  he  officiated  in  the  parish 
church,,  he  had  not  proceeded  far  in  the 
prayers,  when  a  godly  old  Dissenter  in  the 
congregation  struck  his  hand  upon  obo/ 
knee,  and  exclaimed  idoud,  *  He'U  do,  he'll 
do  ! '  Hb  genuine  kindness  and  power  of 
adaptation  are  illustrated  by  a  dialogue  be- 
tween two  old  women,  overheard  by  one  of 
his  curates,  and  repeated  by  Hook  with  in- 
tense amusement  in  after  years  : — \»t  Old 
Woman :  ^  Aye,  but  I  loikes  the  Vicar  to 
come  and  see  me  when  I'm  ill. '  2nJ  Old 
Woman :  '  £h  1  and  so  does  I ;  he  talk$  90 
loike  an  old  woman  I '  With  the  work- 
people his  popularity  at  last  was  immense  ; 
but  old-fashioned  notions  of  propriety  w«*e 
at  times  sorely  scandalized  at  seeing  the 
Vicar  of  Leeds  walking  arm-iunarm  with 
some  grimy  operative. 

Every  means  which  the  Church  sanctions 
was  employed  to  win  back  to  the  Church 
the  alienated  and  teeming  masses.  Hook 
was  too  large-hearted  to  tie  others  down  to 
his  own  precise  mode  of  thought  or  action. 
'  I  let  every  man,'  he  said,  *  ride  his  own 
hobby,  and  only  try  to  keep  him  straight. ' 
Soon  after  his  incumbency  began, «  consid- 
erable number  of  Methodists,  including 
three  preachers,  joined  the  Established. 
Church,  but  expressed  a  wish  to  continue 
their  custom  of  '  claAs-meetings. '  *  By  all 
means, '  sfdd  Hook,  *  and  I  will  be  your  class- 
leader.'  The  glorious  strength  and  beauty 
of  the  West  Biding  gift  of  song — a  gift  in 
which  the  district  excels  every  other  part  of 
England— -was  enlisted  to  render  our  mar- 
vellous Liturgy  in  all  the  *  beauty  of  holi- 
ness, '  and  to  make  the  choral  services  at 
Leeds  parish  church,  then,  as  now,  un- 
equalled in  many  of  our  large  cathedrals. 
By  teaching  and  example,  the  pre-eminent 
importance  of  worship  over  the  mere  hearing 
of  sermons  was  enforced,  and  when  stran- 
gers inquired  whether  the  Vicar  was  going 
to  preach,  the  verger,  no  doubt  duly  in- 
structed in  his  part,  took  delight  in  bafKi^ 
their  curiosity  with  the  reply,  that  *  doubt- 
less a  minister  would  be  provided.'  Op- 
portunities for  divine  worship  were  multi- 
plied, and  services  and  administrations  of 
the  sacraments  were  fixed  at  hours  which 
would  allow  of  the  attendance  of  the  fac- 
tory workers. 

*  It  has  been  reported,'  said  the  Vicar,  in  a 
sermon  preached  m  1848,  '  that  in  attention  to 
the  services  of  this  church,  preaching  hashes 
neglected ;  but  I  Question  much  whether  in  any 
church  in  England  more  sermons  have  been  d^ 
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livered.  Four  times  ai  lent  in  every  week  are 
sermon^  preached  from  this  pulpit,  and  very 
seldom  so  few  as  four ;  for  sermons  are  de- 
livered on  every  festival  of  the  Church,  while 
every  day  in  Lent  there  has  been  a  sermon  ; 
nine  sermons  in  each  Lenten  week ;  and  a 
similar  course  of  daily  preaching  has  been  pur- 
sued before  confirmations,  and  othw  special 
occasions.' — *  Our  Hoby  and  Bea/ut^id  Jlouse^ 
the  Church  of  Englendy^  a  Sermon  Jy  W.  F. 
EooJc,  D.D. 

To  remedy  as  far  aft  possible  the'  inevi- 
table imperf ectness  of  Sunday-school  teach- 
ing, Hook  was  most  assiduous  in  public 
catechising.  In  1841  he  wrote^  declining 
an  invitation  to  ^>end  a  Sunday  at  Bishops- 
thofpe  on  this  accouot :  '  I  catechise  up* 
wards  of  a  thousand  children  every  Sunday 
afternoon,  and  I  have  succeeded  in  making 
this  du^  interesting  to  a  large  congrega- 
tion. '  He  held  weekly  services  in  the  low- 
est part  of  the  town.  Above  all,  in  his  vast 
parish  church,  rebuilt  through  his  exertions 
at  a  cost  of  30,000/.,  every  seat  on  the  floor 
was  free  and  Ttnappr6pri8ted. 

We  rejoice  to  know  that  we  shdl  shortly 
have  a  full  account  of  Hook's  work  in 
Leeds,  as  his  Memoir  has  been  for  some 
time  in  preparation  by  the  Rev.  W.  R.  W. 
Stephens,  to  whose  kindness  we  are  indebted 
for  some  of  the  facts  here  brought  forward  ; 
but  our  rapid  sketch  of  his  work  and  in- 
fluence in  Leeds  would  be  wholly  incom- 
plete without  some  notice  of  his  two  most 
marked  characteristics,  the  flrst  of  which 
was  his  unreserved  attachment  to  and  affec- 
tion for  the  Chureh  of  England. 

In  the  words  of  one  of  Hook's  successors, 
the  Bishop  of  Ely,  Hook  *  believed  with  his 
whole  som  in  the  divine  constitution  of  the 
English  Chureh,  in  her  apostolic  succession, 
m  her  continuity  from  the  days  of  Augus- 
tine to  his  own  day.  He  believed  thor- 
oughly in  the  via  media  of  her  Prayer  Book  ; 
and  so  he  stood  firm  upon  ground  which  he 
knew,  and  standing  there  firmly,  became  a 
standard-bearer,  and  the  head  of  a  school  of 
thorough^Church  of  England  men.*  The  posi- 
tion he  assumed  was  clear  and  distinctive  ; 
and  whilst  he  lived  on  the  most  friendly  terms 
with  pious  Dissenters  and  their  ministers,  he 
was  never  betrayed  into  flirting  with  Presby- 
terianism,  on  the  one  hand,  or  with  Popery 
on  the  other.  In  the  trying  crisis  of  1 848, 
when  some  amongst  his  personal  friends  at 
Oxford^  who  had  aided  his  work  at  Leeds, 
went  over  to  the  Chureh  of  Rome,  Hook's 
loving  heart  swelled,  not  only  with  sorrow 
for  the  perversion  of  those  who  were  gone, 
but  with  burning  indignation  at  the  half- 
hearted apologetic  tone  adopted  hy  sonie 
who  remained  behind.  Modem  Ritualists 
would  do  well  to  ponder  the  strong,  atir- 


ring  words  4n  which  this  stjaunchest  of 
Churehmen  denounced  all  hankering  after- 
Romanism.  In  the  sermon  already  quoted, 
we  find  him  speaking  as  follows  : — 

'  In  this  church  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  ape  the  services  of  that  apostate  C?hurch, 
the  Chureh  of  Rome,  but  the  Prayer  Book  has 
been  our  guide,  not  more  and  not  kss.^ 

And  again  : — 

'  TJietf  do  not  serve  the  Chureh  dutifully, 
th0^  are  not  her  true  and  faithful  children, 
whose  hearts  go  a  whorinff  after  the  abomir. 
nations  of  other  lands,  and  who  with  alienated 
affections  are  ever  dwelling  on  what  they  call 
the  **  miserable  deficiencies"  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  who,  if  they  dare  not  as  yet  declare 
our  house  to  be  unholy,  still  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounoe  it  beautiful,  aad  ai^  for  the  ^aSrish 
ornaments,  if  not  for  the  unages  and  idola, 
with  which  foreign  temples  are  adorned.' — 
^  Our  Holy  and  Beautiful  Eouse,  the  Church  qf, 
England,^  a  Sermon  h/  TT.  F,  HooJc^  D.D,^  p.. 
10. 

On  the  25th  of  April,  1848,  he  wrote  to 
Canon  Jackson  :— 

'  I  think  of  preaching  a  sermon,  on  the  love 
we  ought  to  bear  to  the  sanctuary  in  which 
we  assemble,  to  our  own  congregation,  and 
the  Chureh  of  England  as  such,  as  the  pur^t 
and  best  Reformed  Church  in  the  world.  We 
should  love  her  Prayer  Book,  we  should  love 
her  Articles,  we  should  love  her  Reformation', 
we  should  love  her  Catholicism,  wd  should 
love  her  Protestantism,  we  should  love  even 
her  insulation,  when  there  is  so  much  comip*! 
tion  around  us.  ...  As  we  are  only  good 
Christians  by  our  love  to  Christ,  so  we  are 
only  good  Churchmen  by  our  love  to  the 
Church  of  England. ' 

The  second  characteristic  of  Hook  wag 
his  singular  and  entire  disinterestedness. 
A  staking  example  of  this  was  afforded  by 
the  sacrifice  he  volunteered  and  effected 
through  the  Leeds  Vicarage  Act,  designed 
by  himself,  and  passed  in  1844.  Its  main 
provisions  were  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  old  pari^  of  Leeds  was  to  be  di- 
vided into  several  parishes,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Bishop. 

2.  Each  of  the  existing  churehes  was  to 
be  constituted  a  parish  chureh,  with  a  suit- 
able district  annexed  to  it. 

8.  Such  parts  of  the  parish  as  were  no4 
thus  attached  to  existing  churches  were  to 
be  formed  into  new  districts. 

4.  Churches  erected  in  these  districts  were 
to  become  vicarages,  and  their  incumbents 
vicars. 

5.  The  floors  of  all  such  churches  were 
to  be  free. 

6.  Parsonages  were  to  be  built  or  obtained 
for  all  such  churches ;  and  ^    . 
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.7.  No  church  (old  or  new)  was  to  be  con- 
»Utated  a  pariah  church,  until  the  floor  of  it 
was  free  and  a  parsonage  was  provided. 

8.  The  patronage  of  the  churches  was  to 
be  transferred  from  the  Vicar  (with  one  ex- 
ception) to  the  Bishop  and  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. 

By  this  act,  which,  it  will  be  seen,  antici- 
pated some  importtmt  principles  of  subse- 
Quent  enactments,  and  contained'  others  still 
requiring  to  be  enforced.  Hook  incurred  a 
saerifioe  of  600/.  a  year,  t^\A  hiUf  the 
income  of  his  living.  His  private  means 
were  small,  and  he  had  a  lai^e  family  as 
well  as  seven  curates  to  maintain.  Yet  it 
was  not  simply  a  great  pecuniary  sacrifice. 
The  old  pansn  churches  of  the  large  West 
Riding  towns  enjoy  a  peculiar  prestige,  the 
firait  of  ancient  and  hallowed  associations,  as 
the  scene  of  holy  services  performed  at  sea- 
sons of  the  deepest  joy  or  sorrow  for  the 
forefathers  of  widely  scattered  populations. 
The  parishioners,  not  merely  of  new  town 
districts,  but  of  many  a  district  chapelry  and 
outlying  hamlet,  like  to  come  for  bi^tism 
or  marriage  to  the  old  mothei^  church,  and 
still  to  look  upon  the  Vicar  {par  excellence) 
as  their  own  spiritual  head. 
'  Such  a  feeling  must  necessarily  have  had 
special  attraction  for  so  warm-hearted  a  man 
aa  Hook.  And  it  must  have  been  at  the 
cost  of  a  cruel  wrench  that  he  cut  himself 
off  from  an  influence,  an  unwillingness  to 
part  with  which  seems  to  be  the  hist  infirmity 
of  noble-minded  vicars.  The  efEcct  pr<;H 
daced  by  this  self-denying  act  was  prodi- 
gious, and  the  Church  reaped  unspeakable 
advantage  from  it.  The  men  of  the  West 
Riding  have  been  described  as  ^  sleuth- 
houncb  after  wealth,'*  and  they  recognised 
the  power  of  convictions  which  could  pro- 
duce such  results. 

It  would  be  manifestly  unfur  to  claim  for 
Dr.  Hook  all  the  work  of  Church  extension 
accomplished  in  Leeds  during  his  vicariate. 
The  Evangelicals  also  worked  hard  and  well, 
but  the  Vicai  was  the  leading  spirit.     By 


*  Tbe  district  abounds  in  stories  illostrative 
of  tbe  prevalent  fondness  for  money,  of  which 
the  following  may  serve  as  a  quaint  specimen. 
A  yonng  man,  who  had  been  for  some  time  pay- 
ing his  addresses  to  a  yonng  woman,  told  his 
ntended  father-in-law  that  he  and  Mary  thouffht 
of  '  getUng  wed.'  '  I  think  it's  Ume  yon  did/ 
was  the  replr.  '  Aye,  but  how  much  will  you 
giehert'  *  I  shall  give  her;i  000?.'  'Nay,  you'll 
gie  her  more  than  Uiat.'  '  No,  I  shall  not ;  her 
aisters  had  a  thousand  eadi,  and  she'll  have  the 
same.'  'Ah»  but,'  rejoined  the  ardent  lover, 
'you  forget  that  Mary's  the  foulest  of  the  lot.' 
lie  had  deliberately  choseD  the  plainest  of  the 
family,  in  the  expectation  that  her  father  would 
^ive  her  a  larger  dowry  to  get  her  off  his 
hands. 


a  curious  coincidence,  exactly  twenty-two 
churches,  parsonages,  and  schools,  namely, 
that  number  of  each,  were  built  in  Leeds  in 
the  twenty-two  years  during  which  Hook 
remained  there.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
bearing  date  November  14, 1864,  he  says : — 

*  Last  week  two  churches  were  consecrated, 
making  the  number  built  during  my  incum- 
bency amount  to  twenty.  We  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  twenty-first  church  the  week  before, 
and  now  we  shall  have  done  with  church  build- 
ing for  a  time.  We  shall  have  one  church  for 
every  six  thousand  of  the  population,  and, 
considering  the  number  of  Dissenters  in  each 
district,  this  is  sufiicient  for  the  present.  We 
must  now  turn  our  thoughts  to  multiply  tbe 
clergy.  I  shall  endeavour  to  prevail  on  men 
of  fortune  to  support,  for  a  certain  period, 
additional  curates  in  each  district.  We  have 
one  instance  already  :  the  munificent  manager 
of  Price's  candle  factory  supports  a  curate  in 
one  of  our  districts  for  three  years.' 

Hook's  last  act  in  Leeds  was  in  harmony 
with  hb  persistent  laige-hearted  generosity. 
He  was  presented  with  a  testimonial,  in  the 
shape  of  a  casket  containing  a  large  sum  of 
money.  He  gave  away  the  money  to 
Church  purposes,  before  he  left  the  town, 
and  took  the  empty  box  with  him  to  Chi- 
chester. Thus  fitly  closed  a  pastorate  which, 
in  Bishop  Woodford's  emphatic  words, 
*  raised  the  whole  ideal  of  a  great  town 
parish  priest  throughout  the  entire  Church 
of  England.'  .  • 

Br.  Hook  became  Dean  of  Chichester  in 
1859,  and  for  a  few  years  Church  work  in 
Leeds  took  the  form  of  consolidation  rather 
than  extension  ;  but  the  year  1864  saw  the 
commencement  of  the  Leeds  Church  Exten- 
sion Society,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr. 
AUay.  At  its  first  meeting  25,000/.  was 
subscribed  in  the  room,  and  a  vote  was 
taken  immediately  afterwards  that  none  of 
the  promised  money  should  be  drawn  unless 
the  amount  were  doubled  within  six  months; 
at  the  end  of  that  period  the  subscription 
list  exceeded  52,000/.  What  this  society 
effected  is  best  told  in  the  words  of  the  Re- 
port for  1875  : — 

*  During  the  past  ten  years  the  Board  has 
received  40,18l2.  out  of  the  54^000/.  promised 
in  1864,  and  a  few^further  instalments  of  sub- 
scriptions, when  received,  will  l»ing  up  the 
total  to  50,0002.  Its  expenditure  has  reached 
the  sum  of  46^0002. ,  and  its  engagements 
will  absorb  about  4000L  more.  This  expen- 
diture has  elicited  upwards  of  60,0001.  irom 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for  endow- 
ment, and  about  40,006^.  from  other  sources 
in  aid  of  the  work  of  the  society,  making  an 
aggregate  of  about  140,000/.*  expended  for 

*  This  is  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  St.  Cliad's, 
at  Haadingley,  and  of  MMX.  for  two  Mtsston 
Chapels  in  Bramley. 
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church  purpoiBee  within  the  parish  of  Leeds 
within  the  last  ten  years.  By  these  means  the 
staff  of  the  parochial  cler^  had  been  increased 
from  sixty-nine  to  eighty-four,  nine  additional 
churches  have  been  built  and  endowed  with 
(including  St.  Chad's,  built  and  endowed  by 
the  late  Sr  £.  Beckett  and  the  present  baro- 
net at  a  cost  of  15,00(K.)  an  addition  of  6848 
sittings;  while  se^en  parsonages  hare  been 
provided*.  Two  iron  churches  and  one  mis- 
sion room  are  licensed  for  divine  service,  the 
Board  having  expended  in  connection  there- 
with about  2850Z.  Upwards  of  8000?.  has  been 
paid  as  jprovisional  stipends  to  the  cler^ 
working  in  these  and  other  conventional  dis- 
tricts, and  sites  for  two  new  churches  have 
been  secured.' — Tmtk  Beport  of  the  Leeds 
Church  Mxtmiian  Society ,  pp.  7,  8. 

Yet,  considerable  as  was  the  increase  both 
of  living  agency  and  of  Church  accommo- 
dation thus  afforded,  the  spiritual  necessities 
of  the  town  had  grown  far  more  rapidly. 
The  proportion  of  church  sittings  to  the 
population,  which  was  14*7  per  cent,  in 
1851,  had  fallen  to  13-3  per  cent,  in  1874. 
The  Board  of  the  Church  Extension  So- 
ciety reported  tiiat  eren  the  effort  of  1864, 
if  repeated,  would  at  the  end  of  another  de- 
cenmum  leave  greater  arrears  than  ever  to  be 
provided  for.  Once  more  the  Churchmen 
of  Leeds  girded  themselves  to  the  work. 
The  recent  death  of  Dr.  Hook  brought  out 
strongly  the  old  feeling  of  regard  for  him, 
and  ^e  bishop  of  the  diocese,  ever  prompt 
in  action  and  deservedly  confident  of  the  gen- 
erosity to  which  he  appealed,  boldly  asked 
for  100,000/.  We  do  not  forget  that  -the 
Church  in  Leeds  has  •  been  signally  fa- 
voured in  Dr.  Hook's  successors.  *  Digni- 
tatem nostram  a  Yespasiano  inchoatam,  a 
Tito  auctam,  a  Domitiano  lon^us  provectam 
non  abnuerim.'  But  it  refleots  no  slight 
credit  both  on  their  infiuence  and  on  the 
noble  spirit  of  the  Church  laity  of  Leeds, 
that  the  first  Report  of  the  Leeds  (new) 
Church  Extension  Society,  issued  in  1877, 
could  announce  that  56,868/.  had  been 
already  promised  ;  whilst  one  whose  name 
figured  in  the  subscription  list  for  2500/.  un- 
dertook to  double  his  offering,  if  the  full 
sum  asked  for  by  the  Bishop  were  ob- 
tained. 

Before  Dr.  Hook  had  completed  his 
work  of  showbg  how  the  great  manufac- 
turing populations  of  the  north  of  Eng- 
land might  be  won  back  to  the  Church, 
a  vigorous  effort  for  Church  extension  was 
started  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Brad- 
ford. No  place  in  England,  except  Mid- 
dlesborough,  had  grown  so  rapidly,  and 
the  Lords'  Committee  on  Spirituid  Des- 
titution in  1858  had  reported  that  ih  none 
was  there  such  deficiency  of  means  of  spiri- 
tual instruction. 


*  Of  all  the  easels  brought  before  us  in  evi- 
dence, the  strongest  is  that  of  Bradford  in 
Yorkshire.  The  borough  of  Bradford  has  a 
population  of  130,000,  mcreaaing  at  the  rate 
of  2000  annually.  It  ha?  within  it  the  parish 
church  and  nine  district  churches  ;  the  popu- 
lation connected  with  the  parish  church  is 
about  78,882,  having  no  other  church  what- 
ever ;  in  the  parish  church  are  about  1400  sit- 
tings, perhaps  not  200  of  which,  at-  the  very 
outside,  are  free,  and  those  sittings  are  in  the 
aisles.' — JReport  from  Sdeet  Committee^  <fie. 
p.  xL 

The  report  further  states  that  licensed 
school-rooms  supplied  600  more  sittings  for 
adult  worshippers,  and  that  the  Vicar  and 
four  curates  had  the  whole  pastoral  care  of 
this  vast  population,  besides  all  the  occa- 
sional and  regular  church  services  and  very 
heavy  gt«a«-secular  work. 

Such  a  revelation  startled  the  lalty  of  Brad- 
ford to  efforts  which  have  been  continuous 
to  the  present  day.  A  society  was  forrted 
to  erect  ten  new  churches  within  five  years, 
and  it  carried  through  the  work  df  building 
nine  of*  them,  and  a  school  chapel  in  the 
district  assigned  to  the  tenth.  In  this  effort 
the  Hardy  family,  whose  natne  has  been  as- 
sociated  with  church  extension  in  Bradford 
in  and  since  the  time  of  Dr.  Crosse,  took 
the  lead.  Mr.  C.  Hardy  offered  to  provide 
one  church.  Mr.  F.  8.  Powell  promised 
another.  Nor  does  the  addition  of  6817 
sittings  thus  at  once  added  to  the  Church 
accommodation  by  any  means  exhaust  the 
advantages  directly  flowing  from  the  move- 
ment. In  every  instance  endowments  have 
been  secured.  In  eight  out  of  the  ten,  ex- 
cellent parsonages  and  schools  have  been 
provided.  Whilst  the  extent  to  whfch  the 
Church  opportunities  thus  supplied  have 
been  laid  hold  of  by  the  population,  is  tes- 
tified by  the  subsequent  necessary  enlarge- 
ment of  several  of  the  churches  and  schools, 
as  well  as  by  the  erection  of  mission-rooms 
in  more  than  one  of  the  new  parishes.  In 
consequence  of  the  stimulus  thus  given,  new 
life  has  been  infused  into  the  Church  in 
Bradford.  The  number  of  1(he  parochial 
clergy  has  risen  to  forty-five.  One  large 
new  church  has  been  consecrated  since  the 
Ten-Church-building  Society  terminated ; 
two  more  rapidly  approach  completion,  and 
others  are  projected.  How  far  the  relief 
thus  afforded  will  be  adequate  we  cannot  yet 
determine  ;  but  the  *  Diocesan  Calendar,'  for 
1877  returns  39,606  souls  as  stiH  attached? 
to  the  parish  church.  Yet  the  progress  we 
record  is  not  a  little  remarkable  for  a  town 
which  not  long  since  was  regarded  as  the 
headquarters  of  Dissent. 

Shefileld,  scarcely  inferior  to  Leeds  l@ 
I  population,  t^lls  a  similar  story  of  consid-' 
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omble  effort  and  of  the  need  for  renewed 
exertiotiB.  Shovtlj  alter  his  sppointnent 
^to  the  see  ci  Yoric,  Archbishop  Thomson 
thttde  nn  •elumest  appeal  to  the  Ohtirchmen 
of  Sheffield,  which  led  to  the  formation  of 
the  Sheffield  Church  Extension  Society  in 
'^865.  This  movement  resulted  in  the  erec- 
iioB  of  «even  new  churchesy  each  now  en- 
^dowed  with '  20^1.  a  year,  inclnding  All 
faints,  built  at  the  sole  cost  of  Sir  John 
Brown,  -amd  St.  Silas  at  that  of  Mr.  Henir 
Wilson  ;  the  latter  being  the  second  church 
built  by  its  large-hearted  founder.  The  la- 
bours of  the  fi^t  Sheffield  Church  Extension 
(Society  were  broc^ht  to  a  conclusion  in 
1872,  wl^n  the  Comvittee,  in  handing  o\&r 
the  farther  prosecution  of  their  task  to  the 
Sheffield  Church  Coaferenoe,  recorded  a 
total  expenditure  of  31»202/»,  which  had 
elicited  further  contributions  of  some  30,' 
OOOL  nu>re.  So  rapid,  however,  has  been  the 
ttrewth  of  Sheffield,  that,  despite  the  work 
just  described,  the  percentage  of  Church-sit- 
tings in  relation  to  population  had  fafllen 
from  14*25  per  cent,  in  1831  to  11*25  in 
18f2.  Three  new  churches  already  finish- 
ed, a^d  further  works  in  hand,  prove  that 
Churchmen  in  Sheffield  are  both  conscious 
pf  the  emergency  >a^d  tare  prepared  prompt- 
ly to  meet  it. 

It  would  require  the  iteration  of  a  thrice- 
^Id  tale  to  go  through  all  the  West  Riding 
.towns  in  order  and  recount  the  new  churches 
raised  in  them  during  the  past  forty  years. 
Halifax,  Huddersfield,  Dewsbory,  Almond- 
bury,  Batley,  Wakefield,  and  a  host  of 
other  places,  could  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree repeat  the  story.  Yet  a  little  space 
imist  be  devoted  to  a  f^w  offerings  of  excep- 
tional importance  and  interest. 

The  first  place  must  be  assigned  to  Mr. 
Akroyd's  magnificent  Church  of  All  Saints, 
Haley  Hill,  Halifax,  one  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott's  finest  works,  and  unsarpassed  by  any 
modem  diurch  for  its  wondrous  combina- 
tion of  dignity  and  beaoty,  its  elaborate 
decoration^  and  its  singular  completeness 
fuid  finish.  Built  in  a  commanding  position 
near  the  old  Roman  road  to  Ilkley,  its  mas^ 
givje  tower  and  graceful  apire,  liung  to  a 
height  of  236  feet,  are  a  landmark  that  may 
t>e  discerned  from  the  range  that  runs  from 
Westmoreland  to  Derbyshire,  on  those 
irare  occasions  when  tiie  sky  is  hree  from  the 
smoke  of  a  thousand  factories.  All  that 
•to»e  carvings  rich  marble,,  stained  glass 
and  colomr  oan  do  to  render  God's  house  a 
thing  of  beauty,  has  been  lavished  on  this 
mc|n)ficent  offering,  which  is  believed  to 
have  cost  the  donor  60,000/.  Yet  this  sum 
\>j  BO  means  represents  Mr.  Akroyd's  gifts 
to  IJbe  Church  in  this  neighbourhood.     The 


Chutch  at  Copley,  where  he  has  also  large 
factories,  mainly  owes  its  existence  to  him, 
and  hardly  any  effwt  for  Church  extension 
in  the  district  has  failed  to  receive  from  him 
most  liberal  support.  A  handy  book,  de- 
scriptive of  the  various  institutions  in  Haley 
Hill  and  Copley,  fumishee  a  remarkable 
example  of  the  legitimate  and  faithful  exer- 
cise <^  the  appropriate  inflnence  within  the 
reach  of  all  lai^  employers  of  labour,  and 
describes,  besides  ordinary  parochial  institu- 
tions, a  girls'  school  for  cookery;  a  building 
society,  on  a  system  most  favourable  to  such 
workmen  as  desire  to  become  their  own  land- 
lords ;  a  rifie  corps ;  and  a  working  men's 
college,  which  has  been  unusually,  success- 
ful in  qualifying  young  men,  by  a  scientific 
training,  for  responsible  and  lucrative  ap- 
pointments. 

The  Church  of  All  Saints,  Bradford,  built 
by  Mr.  F.  8*  PowdU,  is  another  glorious 
example  of  the  love  for  ttie'  Church  of  Eng- 
land which  so  largely  prevails  in  the  West 
Riding.  The  buildinc,  with  its  entourage 
of  parsonage  andschoMs,  represents  an  offer- 
ii^  of  some  30,000/.,  and  its  lustoir  will 
furnish  a  remarkable  instance  of  Church 
progress.  When  its  foundation  stone  was 
hnd  in  1862,  there  were  five  Dissenting 
chapels,  bat  not  a  single  day-school  for  the 
children  of  the  5600  souls  then  comprised 
within  the  district  assigned  to  it,  and  no 
buildings  for.  either  Church  Service  or 
school.  Before  the  church  was  consecra- 
ted, a  large  school  was  built  and  a  day- 
school  oommenced.  In  a  few  years  it  was 
found  necessary  to  treble  the  accoooimodation 
at  first  suj^lied,  and  since  then  two  large 
mission  rooms  and  infant-schools  have  also 
been  erected.  At  the  end  of  thirteen  years 
a  thousand  scholars  were  in  attendance  in 
the  Sunday-schools,  and  upwards  of  eight 
hnndred  in  the  day-schools.  These  results 
do  not  spring,  as  at  Hal^  Hill,  from  the 
influence  of  imy  lai^  employer  of  labour, 
but  are  the  ready  and  ^>ontaneous  appn^ri- 
ation  by  the  people  of  the  means  of  grace 
and  usefulness  whieh  are  through  the  Church 
provided  for  them.  The  boron^  of  Brad- 
ford is  of  much  smaller  area  than  that  of 
Leedi,  but  a  circle  drawn  witJi  a  radius  of 
three  sales  from  tiie  Bradf<Md  Exchange 
would  inclose  a  popidation  almost  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  that  of  Leeds  in  number, 
and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  through 
the  whole  otf  this  circle  Mri  Powell's  sup- 
port has  been  afforded  to  every  form  of 
Church  extension. 

The  name  of  Church  benefiactors  in  the 
West  Siding  is  legion.  At  Leeds  the  Beck- 
etts  and  Beckett  Denisons*  Marahalls  and 
Gotts ;  at  Sheffield  the  names  of  ^r  John 
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Brown  and  Mr.  Henry  Wilson,  already  men- 
tioned ;  at  Bradford,  those  of  Hardy,  Pow- 
ell, Thompsol),  HollingB,  and  Taylor ;  at 
Hnddersfield,  the  Earl  of  Dartrdoath,  8ir 
John  Ramsden,  the  Brookes,  the  8tarkie8, 
and  the  Hirsts  ;  at  Halifax,  Mr.  Akroyd  and 
Mr.  Stocks ;  at  Wakefield,  Mrs.  Disney 
Robinson;  at  LighteHfie,  Mr.  Foster;  at 
Skelton,  Lady  Mary  Vyner.  These  are  far 
from  being  an  exhanstive  Hst  eren  of  those 
who  have  given  special  offerings. 

ir'^ffiihf  ff  ohK  dv  lyii  fXvBTfOOftdi  oW  itvofnpfu 
oi&  d  fioi  diita  fUv  yXiiffaat  eiita  dl  ar6/iar'  e2ev. 

There  is  a  large  elate  of  buildings,  which 
-oc^py  an  intermediate  position  between  the 
new  churches  and  those  which  have  been 
restored,  and  which  are  equally,  with  these, 
evidences  and  monoments  of  Church  eneigy; 
we  refer  to  the  cases  in  which  an  entirely 
new  structure  has  been  substituted  for  an  old 
palish  church.  Foremost  in  liiis  categoiy 
we  place  Doncaster  parish  church',  perhaps 
the  noblest  work  of  Sir  €>ilbert  Scott.  Its 
rebuilding  on  so  grand  a  scale  was  largely 
^due  to  the  unwearied  energy  of  Sir  E. 
Beckett,  whose  thorough  mastery  of  Gothic 
details  suggested  some  of  the  church's  spe- 
cial and  most  striking  features.  The  cost, 
46,000/.,  at  which  this  church  was  finished, 
and  that  of  St.  James's,  I>oncaster,  a  most 
satisfactory  building,  also  erected  under  Sir 
E.  Beckett's  superintendence,  and  completed 
foi*  5000/.,  are  a  singular  refutation  of  the 
prevalent  prejudice  tbat  the  Gothic  style  is 
exceptionally  costly.  It  was  here  that  Dr. 
Vanghan  performed  a  unique  service  to  the 
church,  by  fulfilling  single-handed  all  the 
most  valuable  officfes  of  a  theological  training 
college,  and  thus  raising  up  a  body  of 
eatnest  clergy,  whose  influence  is  now 
widely  felt  in  Yorkshire  and  throughout 
England.  At  Mirfield  the  'new  parish 
church,  another  of  Scott^s  churches,  built 
by  public  subscription  at  a  cost  of  26,000/., 
stands  side  by  side  with,  and  vastly  over- 
shadows, the  simpler  structure  of  earlier 
days. 

To  sum  up  the  record  of  Church  progress, 
to  seen  in  the  erection  of  new  churches,  we 
may  sttite  that  rfnce  the  year  1836  no  less 
than  244  new  churches  have  been  consecra- 
te in  the  diocese  of  Ripon,  of  irhich  44 
were  built  to  replace  older  structures  which 
had  become  unsuitable,  or  had  fallen  into 
decay ;  leaving  a  clear  gain  of  200  new 
churches,  besides  the  additional  accommor 
dation  almost  invariably  obtained  when  old 
churches  were  rebuilt.  To  this  number  must 
be  added  59  more,  built  since  1840,  in  that 
part  of  the  West  Riding  which  lies  within 
the  diocese  of  York,  so  that  the  fdl  tale 
reached  259  iti  number. 


The  work  of  Church  restoration  through- 
out the  West  Riding  has  kept  abreast  of  the 
erection  of  n^w  churches.  The  staunch 
Protestantism  of  Dean  Goode,  the  champion 
of  SvangdiciBm,  did  not*  prevent  his  inaug- 
urating Sie  restoration  of  Ripon  Cathedral 
on  the  true  principle  of  strictly  preserving 
its  original  features,  and  following  it  up. 
with  characteristic  energy.  He  came  to  his 
deanery  in  1860,  and  started  the  restoration 
in  18^1:  The  work  was  committed  to  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott,  not  a  day  too  soon.  This 
grand  old  structure,  dedicated  to  St.  Wil- 
fred, with  its  singularly  pure  amd  beautiful 
Eariy  English  west  front,  was  hastening  to 
decay.  The  foundations  of  the  western 
towers  were  gradually  giving  way,  aQdth^ 
were  rent  by  fiflsores  of  jm  farming  charac- 
ter ;  the  central  tower  was  much  cracked ; 
the  pinnacle,  flying  buttresses,  window- 
mullions,  and  ornamental  work,  were  all  ex- 
tensively damaged.  The  roof  of  the  choir, 
groined  in,  1829  with  lath  and  plaster,  was 
dangerously  dilapidated;  pieces  of  it  fre- 
quently fell  during  service,  to  the  terror  of 
the  verger,  who  used  to  congratulate  his 
patrons  daily  on  their  coming  out  safely. 
The  taste  of  the  previous  restorers  had 
placed  under  the  transept  roof  a  zigzag 
cohiice  made  in  papier-mdche,  to  imitate 
Furbeck  marble  f  It  was  found  necessary 
to  excavate  under  each  tower  to  a  great 
depth  in  order  to  make  a  solid  foundation. 
The  external  roof  of  the  choir  was  raised  to 
its  original  elevation,  and  the  plaster  ceiling 
replaced  by  a  roof  of  oak,  and  covered  with 
lead.  Chapter-house,  crypt,  library  and 
choir  were  all  thoroughly  restored ;  the 
condition  of  the  last  before  Sir  G.  Scott 
took  it  in  hand.  With  its  unsightly  galleries 
and  dark  closets,  being  almost  indescribable. 
Unhappily,  Dean  Goode  did  not  survive  to 
see  the  completion  of  a  work  of  which  he 
had  been  the  life  and  soul  so  long  as  his 
valuable  life  was  spared.  The  restoration 
occupied  ten  years,  and  cost  40,000/. 

It  is  impossible  to  dwell  in  detail  on  all 
the  other  important  restorations  ejected  in 
the  West  Ri<nng  during  the  last  half-century. 
These  witnesses,  *  with  silent  but  impressive 
eloquence,' .»  Bi^op  Blckerateth  lumpily 
ecpresses  it,  '  to  the  piety,  munifioenee  and 
hearty  aiOtaehment  of  Ohurehmen  to  th<i 
National  Church,'  abound  in  every  dittyction. 
Wakefield  parish  church,  with  its  beautiful 
spli'e,  which  dates  from  1329,  h^»  been 
rendered^  under  Sir  G.  Scott's  fidlM  hand* 
ling,  woiithy  of  its  original  dosign,  afc  an 
outlay  of  da, 000/. ;  the  last  moL  ^reipiirttd  be- 
ingtraised  in  a  fortnight  in  5/.^«ub0cr]ptions. 
The*  Abbey  dmrch  at  Selby,  the  parish 
churches  of  Bradford,  Sheffield,  Hudders- 
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field,  Eeighley,  and  indeed  of  almost  eFery 
large  manufacturing  town  and  village,  stand 
out  in  fresh  beauty,  and  the  country  districts 
have  not  lagged  behind  the  towns.  Lord 
Hampton's  return  gives  171,071/,  as  the 
amount  expended  upon  Church  restoration 
in  that  part  of  the  West  Riding  which  lies 
within  tne  diocese  of  York,  and  299,050/. 
more  in  the  diocese  of  Bipon,  making  a 
total  of  470,121/.  Large  as  these  figures 
.are,  they  fall  far  short  of  the  sum  actually 
contributed.  How  universal  the  movement 
hajs  been  may  be  judged  from  the  fact,  that 
in  the  472  parishes  in  the  diocese  of  Ripon 
only  eleven  churches  are  now  in  urgent 
need  of  restoration.  To  the  foregoing  out- 
lay we  may  now  add  the  amount  given  in 
Lord  Hampton's  return,  in  order  to  com- 
plete this  branch  of  our  subject.  We  find 
that  the  estimated  cost  of  the  new  churches 
in^  the  West  Riding  within  the  diocese  of 
York  was  283,463/.,  and  within  the  diocese 
of  Ripon,  703,241/.,  making  a  grand  total 
of  nearly  a  million  sterling.  And  if  we  take 
into  consideration  the  facts,  that  actual  ex- 
penditure almost  invariably  exceeds  the 
actual  estimate,  that  additional  churches 
have  been  built  and  restored  since  the  date 
of  Lord  Hampibn's  return,  and  that  there 
are  others  which  are  not  included  in  it,  be- 
cause less  than  500/.  has  been  expended  on 
them,  we  shall  be  quite  within  the  mark 
when  we  assert  that  a  million  and  a  half  has 
been  contributed  during  the  last  forty  years 
to  this  one  single  element  of  Church  exten- 
sion. 

It  is  more  important  and  interesting  to 
inquire  how  far  the  effort  represented  by 
such  an  outlay  has  been  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. Spiritual  results  cannot  indeed  be 
measured  by  statistics,  yet  the  degree  in 
which  the  services  of  the  Church  are  ac- 
cepted, and  especially  the  number  of  those 
who  amongst  so  independent  a  race  present 
themselves  for  confirmation^  afford  a  fair 
measure  of  the  spirit  which  the  clergy  throw 
into  their  work,  and  of  their  hold  over  their 
parishioners.  The  Bishop  of  Ripon 's 
Charge  in  1876  supplies  the  information 
we  require. 

*  Darinpf  tbe  last  three  years  I  have  held  14!K 
confirmations.  The  whole  number  who  have 
been  confirmed  is  19,207,  or  16S2  more  than 
were  confirmed  in  the  former  triennial  period. 
.  .  .  The  whole  clerical  staff  of  the  diocese 
is  708.  The  whole  number  of  clergy  when  the 
see  of  Hipon  was  formed  was  8^.  .  .  . 
The  nmnbcr  of  baptisms  for  the  last  three 
years  is  88, 8M,  being  an  increase  of  9410  as 
compared  with  the  number  baptised  in  tlie 
three  years  preceding.  The  weekly  offiertory 
was  established  in  125  chiirches  in  1870, 
and  in  193  churches  in  1876/ 


These  figures  speak  eloquently  enough, 
and  require  no  further  comm^it. 

The  omltipUcation  of  new  churches  has 
not  led  merely  to  a  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  overworked  and  underpaid  clergy. 
Contributions  for  the  building  of  parsonage 
houses,  and  for  the  augmentation  of  endow- 
ments, have  been  poured  forth  in  a  stream 
of  steadily  increasing  volmne.  For  these 
objects  there  was  raised  in  the  diocese  of 
Ripon  67,878/.  in  the  three  years  endii^ 
with  1867;  55,716/.  for  the  three  ending 
1873;  and  82,944/.  for  those  ending  1876. 
The  total  contributions  for  Church  purposes 
during  each  triennium  are  too  significant  to 
be  omitted. 

In  1873  the  Bishop  of  Ripon  reminded 
his  clergy, 

*  This  is  the  third  time  in  succession  that  at 
my  triennial  visitation  I  have  referred  to  what 
has  been  raised  in  the  diocese  •  for  what  may 
properly  "be  called  Chordli  extension.  In  the 
three  years  terminating  with  1866  the  amount 
raised  in  the  diocese  for  Church  purposes  waa 
808,565/.  In  the  next  three  years  it  was  380,- 
215/.,  and  now,  so  far  from  the  liberality  of 
the  diocese  being  exhausted,  the  amoimt  of 
contributions  is  larger  than  before,  and  reaches 
845,067/.' 

The  Charge  for  1876  gives  a  sum-total 
under  the  same  headings  of  394,676/. 
Some  years  of  unusual  conunercia}  prosper- 
ity are  included  in  the  period  thus  brought 
under  review,  but  the  *  Record  of  the  IHo- 
cese '  contained  in  the  '  Ripon  Diocesan 
Calendar'  for  1877  abundantly  proves  that 
the  recent  unparalleled  depression  of  York- 
shire trade  has  not  as  yet  checked  the  steady 
increase  of  benefactions  to  the  Church. 

A  curiously  perverted  ailment  in  favour 
of  the  disestablishment  and  disendowment 
of  the  Church  has  been  based  upon  the  mag^ 
nitude  of  its  voluntary  efforts  during  the  last 
half-century.  A  Church,  it  is  argued, 
which  can  do  so  much  for  itself,  can  spare 
the  endowments  bequeathed  to  it  by  the 
past.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  argue 
that  a  load  which  four  strong  hones  can 
drag  easily  up-hill  could  therefore  as  well  be 
drawn  by  two  of  them.  It  is  the  endows 
ments  of  the  past,  together  with  the  bene- 
factions of  the  present,  that  have  placed  the 
Church  in  her  nigh  position.  Without  tiie 
action  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  in 
supplying  endowments  for  poor  livings  with 
la^e  pojpulations,  and  in  liberally  meeting 
benefactions  in  the  cases  where  Church  pat- 
ronage is  vested  in  private  persons,  the  re-r 
suits  of  recent  Church  extension  might  have 
been  far  less  satisfactory.  That  Churchmen 
are  oapablp  of  large  sacrifices  to  maintain 
their  clergy,  even  when  required  to  do  ao 
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under  circumstances  which  might  afford  a 
specious  reason  for  refusal,  was  signally 
proved  in  their  redemption  last  year  of  the 
Halifax  Vicar's  rate  at  a  cost  of  12,000/.; 
when  their  liberality  not  only  relieved  the 
Vicar  from  all  anxiety  about  his  income, 
but  made  a  present  to  every  non-subscribing 
and  Nonconformist  landlord  of  the  purchase- 
value  of  the  rate  to  which  his  property  was 
liable.  But  the  barest  justice  demands  that 
the  question  should  be  shaped  very  differ- 
ently, and  that  it  should  be  asked,  with  re- 
spect to  the  property  held  in  trust  for  the 
Church,  whether  the  objects  of  the  trust  are 
legitimate,  and  whether  the  funds  are  being 
properly  applied  to  them. 

The  Education  Act  of  1870  naturally 
came  into  immediate  operation  in  the  lai^e 
West  Biding  towns,  and  it  is  with  some 
anxiety]  that  we  inquire  what  position  the 
Church'  still  holds  in  elementary  education^ 
Unhappily  the  pressure  is  most  felt  in  the 
poorest  districts,  the  very  places  in  which 
voluntary  schools  were  most  needed,  and 
where  they  have  been  planted  by  the  most 
self-denying  exertions.  It  is  satisfactory 
to  learn  from  the  ample  statbtics  given  in 
the  Beport  of  the  Committee  of  Coun- 
cil on  Education  for  1876-1877,  that  only 
fifteen  schools  which  had  obtained  a  build- 
ing grant  have  been  closed  in  consequence 
of  the  competition  of  School  Boards.  We 
are  surprised,  to  find  that  more  than  half 
of  the  3500/.  thus  wasted  was  granted  for 
school-buildings,  in  Leeds  and  Halifax, 
where  public  spirit  might  be  expected  to 
sustain  any  efficient  voluntary  school. 

But  a  deeper  study  of  the  authorised  sta- 
tistics reveals  a  condition  of  things  which  is 
positively  startling,  and  more  than  justifies 
the  complaints  which  have  been  made  of  the 
unfair  pressure  of  Mr.  Forster's  Act  upon  the 
supporters  of  voluntary  schools.  At  the 
date  of  the  last  annual  return  there  was  an 
average  attendance  of  39,338  scholars  in  the 
Board  schools  of  the  West  Biding,  and  of 
131,532  scholars  in  voluntary  schools,  of 
whom  89,459  attended  Church  of  England 
schools,  and  42,073  belonged  to  other  com- 
munities. 

The  Board  schook  earned  an  annual  grant 
upon  inspection  of  27,306/.;  the  Church 
schools  59,722/.;  and  the  other  voluntary 
Achools  27,059 :  so  that  the  Board  schools  ob- 
tained a  grant  of  about  3^.  a  head  more  than 
the  scholars  in  Church  schools,  and  had  a 
greater  advantage  over  voluntary  schools  not 
connected  with  the  Church  of  England. 

Such  a  result  might  be  regarded  with 
equanimity.  The  race  seems  hardly  an  un- 
equal one  when  it  is  remembered  that  every 
little  village  chureh  school  has  been  entered 


into  our  estimate,  and  that  it  is  much  harder  to 
meet  known  deficiencies  in  all  such  instances 
from  voluntary  subscriptions  than  from 
rates.  K  due  aDowance  be  made  for  such 
cases,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  Church 
schools,  as  tested  by  results,  supply  an 
equally  good  secular  education  with  the 
Board  schools.  But  it  is  most  important  to 
investigate  the  cost  at  which  these  equal  re- 
sults are  obtained,  and  this  the  Beport  of 
the  Education  Department  enables  us  to  do. 

The  whole  amount  of  building  grants  to 
Church  schools,  including  sums  granted  by 
the  Treasury  before  a  Committee  of  Council 
was  formed,  was  116,143/.  Ids,  2(/.,  to 
which  25,822/.  Is.  8d.  should  be  added  for 
other  voluntary  schools,  making  a  total  cost 
to  the  public'puree  of  141 ,  966/.  for  the  build«- 
ings,  in  which  there  was  an  average  attend- 
ance last  year  of  131,532  scholars  :  whereaa 
the  loans  raised  by  School  Boards  for  less 
than  a  third  of  that  number  of  scholars  actu- 
ally reached  1 , 1 34, 1 1 5/. ;  in  other  words,  the 
cost  to  the  public  of  School  Board  school- 
buildings  has  been  from  twenty-five  to 
twenty-six  times  that  of  voluntary  school- 
buildmgs.  Nor  are  the  figures  less  astound- 
ing when  we  analyse  them  more  closely. 
The  debt  incurred  by  the  School  Board  of 
Bradford  alone  exceeds  by  22,000/.  the 
whole  aqiount  of  building  grants  to  all  the 
voluntary  schools  in  the  West  Biding. 
Sheffield  surpasses  Bradford  by  another  20,- 
000/.,  and  the  Leeds  School  Board  has 
already  incurred  a  liability  of  238,240/. 
DoubUess  some  portion  of  this  debt  is  due 
for  schools  still  in  course  of  erection,  yet, 
with  all  allowance  for  such  cases,  we  cannot 
acquit  the  School  Boards  of  an  expenditure 
often  lavish  and  sometimes  profligate.  The 
absence  of  any  practical  control  upon  the 
expenditure  of  a  School  Board,  only  too 
often  elected  on  a  purely  political  basis,  and 
animated  by  a  determination  not  to  carry 
out  the  spirit  of  the  Act  of  1870,  but  to  sup- 
plant, if  possible,  existing  Church  schools, 
IS  causing  a  wide-spread  discontent  with 
their  action  in  the  West  Biding ;  whilst  the 
extravagant  expenditure  of  those  School 
Boards,  in  which  Badicals  and  Liberation- 
ists  have  a  majority,  stands  in  disreputable 
contrast  with  Uie  cuckoo  cry  of  the  same 
party  for  retrenchment,  and  bids  fair  to  neu- 
tralise all  the  efforts  of  the  Legislature  to 
relieve  the  onerous  pressure  of  local  taxa- 
tion. 

The  Sunday-school  pf  Lancashire  and  the 
West  Biding  is  altogether  sui  generis. 
Young  men  and  women  attend  until  iJiey 
marry,  and  mothers  with  their  babies  are 
frequently  seen  on  the  forms  of  the  select 
classes,  as  the  upper  division  of  the  school 
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is  called.  The  iMgest  Cktiroh  Sunday- 
schools  number  from  600  to  1000  scholars; 
and  their  close  orderly  ranks,  their  well-clad 
and  well-cared-for  appearance,  and  the  rich 
volume  of  music  thist  bursts  from  them  as 
they  join  in  united  {Mrayet*  and  praise,  kindle 
feelings  in  the  hearts  of  those  .who  have 
known  and  loved  them  whieh  do  not  soon 
fade  away.  Special  children's  services  in 
the  church  and  school,  with  oatechisiing  and 
very  simple  addresses,  have  banished  much  of 
the  church  weariness  that  tried  the  children 
of  the  last  generation  so  sorely.  The  weak 
point  in  the  Sunday-school  is  commonly  the 
quality  of  the  instruction.  Its  strength  lies 
in  the  attachment  to  the  Church  and  the 
elergy,  which  it  breeds  and  maintains.  To 
-remedy  defects  in  teaching,  associations  of 
iieighbouring  parishes  are  now  generally 
formed,  which  supply  trained  teachers  to 
five  model  lessons,  and  to  explain  how  the 
attention  and  understanding  of  the  children 
may  best  be  compassed*  In  prospeFDUs 
times  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  Sun- 
day-school to  organise  a  special  train  for  a 
day's  trip  to  the  sea-side  or  the  Peak  of 
Derbyshire,  each  one  paying  his  own  fare 
and  providing  his  own  refreshments.  Whit- 
suntide and  the  anniversary  (i.e.  the  Sunday 
on  which  the  annual  collections  for  the  Sun- 
day-school are  made)  are  gala  days.  On  the 
latter,  especially,  friends  from  a  distance 
are  invited ;  special  hymns  and  a  grand  an- 
them, this  last  often  marvellously  florid,  but 
executed  in  a  style  tlia^  astonishes  South 
country  folk,  are  prepared ;  the  coldest 
ohurches  are  thronged  ;  and  the  expenses  of 
the  year,  varying  from  50/.  to  100/.,  are, 
whether  in  church  or  chapel,  almost  always 
forthcoming.*  Strong  as  are  the  ties  which 
bind  the  scholars  to  the  church  and  school, 
which  they  may  have  attended  for  ten  or  fift 
teen  years,  the  Church's  hold  on  many  seems 
to  be  lost  just  at  the  close  of  their  connec- 
tion with  the  Sunday-school,  and  the  atten- 
tion of  thoughtful  Churchmen  is  being  anx- 
iously engaged  to  supply  the  missing  link. 
The  prevailing  tendency  to  secularise 
elementary  education  enhances  immeasur- 
ably the  importance  of  Church  Sunday- 
schools,  which  in  the  diocese  of  Ripon  alone 
number  nearly  90,000  scholars. 


*  An  amusing  example  of  the  quick  wit  of 
the  West  Riding  occurred  a  short  time  ago  at  a 
village  Sunday-school  anniversary.  Tlie  con* 
gregation,  swelled  by  visitors  from  a  distance, 
overflowed  the  chureh.  When  the  liollectlcm 
was  being  coaated  in  the  vcstiT  after  service,  a 
friend  came  in  with  a  plate  lull  of  coins^  amount- 
ing  to  several  poands-^he  had  slipped  out  of 
church  during  the  last  hymn,  and  had  collected 
from  the  peo^  in  tfU  thutdi^ard. 


One  of  the  most  successful  means  of  re- 
taining Church  influence  over  those  who  are 
passing  from  youth  to  manhood  has  been 
found  in  the  Church  Institute,  a  kindred 
institution  to  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  but 
with  a  distinctive  Church  character.  A 
well-supplied  library  ;  a  handsome  reading- 
room,  liberally  furnished  with  newspapers 
and  periodicals ;  classes  for  instruction  in 
advanced  and  elementary  branches  of  knowl- 
edge, including  Music,  Languages,  and 
Religious  Literature  ;  a  School  of  Art  of  a 
very  high  order ;  a  Gymnasium  fitted  with 
every  requisite  ;  and  a  Lecture  Hall,  which 
furnishes  a  place  for  religious  meetings  and 
for  gatherings  which  foster  corporate  feeling 
and  lead  to  tne  united  action  of  Churchmen  ; 
tliese  are  among  the  advantages  afforde/i  by 
the  Bradford  Church  Institute,  which  is 
probably  entitled  to  take  the  first  place  in 
the  list,  and  which  has  enrolled  436  honor- 
ary and  1886  ordinary  members.  The 
Bradford  bniMing  cost  over  14,000f.;  that 
at  Leeds,  8300/.  Almost  every  large  town 
and  important  village  has  now  its  Church 
Institute  ;  and  a  Yorkshire  Union  of  Church 
Institutes  has  been  formed,  to  gather  and 
disseminate  the  results  of  the  experience  of 
separate  institutions,  and  to  combine  them, 
when  necessary,  for  united  action.  The 
importance  of  this  agency,  as  affording  a 
new  power  for  Church  work,  is  already  con- 
siderable, and  it  bids  fair  to  furnish  an 
effectual  t6te  de  pont  against  the  assaults  of 
foes  from  without. 

What  influence  Churcli  progress  has  had 
upon  the  spirit  and  power  of  political  Dis- 
sent, is  an  interesting  and  intricate  question, 
which  at  first  it  might  seem  hopeless  to 
solve.  There  are  so  many  elements  to  be 
taken  into  consideration,  and  the  circum- 
stances in  different  districts  vary  so  widely, 
that  *  waiters  on  Providence'  are  often 
sorely  puzzled  to  determine  with  which  side 
finally  to  cast  in  their  lot.  In  some  of  the 
larger  towns,  such  as  SheflSeld,  Churchmen 
and  Nonconformists  generally  abstain  from 
mutual  conflict,  and  keep  at  a  respectful 
distance,  from  one  another.  In  other  places, 
unhappily,  where  the  agents  of  the  Libera* 
tion  Society  make  groundless  and  injurious 
charges  which  cannot  be  left  unchallenged, 
the  fiercest  antagonism  exists  and  breaks 
forth  on  all  occasions,  from  the  election  of  a 
parish  officer  to  that  of  an  M.P.  If  real 
political  force  could  be  measured  by  noisy 
agitation  and  boldness  of  utterance,  no 
doubt  the  enemies  of  the  Church  would 
seem  the  stronger.  The  words  of  the  Lib- 
erationists  are  fiercer  than  the  words  of  the 
upholders  of  the  Establishment.  Church- 
men have  perhaps  acted  too  exclusively  on 
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the  principle,  '  in  qaietness  and  confideiice 
shall  be  your  strengtiiy  *  for  days  in  which  self- 
assertion  counts  for  so  niuch.  Hie  excesses 
of  Bitualism  and  the  insubordination  of 
some  of  the  Ritualistic  clergy  have  served  to 
rep^l  many  Nonconformists  who  were  al- 
ready half  won  over.*  A  glance  at  the 
two  strongest  organisations  opposed  to  the 
Church  may*  help  us  to  a  correct  conclusion. 

We  leave  Methodism  out  of  our  calculation 
— ^not  because  it  is  not  sm  item  of  immense 
religious  importance,  but  becauaie,  as  a 
whole,  it  disclaims  political  action — and  we 
inquire  into  the  position  held  by  the  Con- 
gregational and  Baptist  communities* 

The  historian  of  York^iire  Congregation- 
alism affords  unquestionable  evidence  that 
the  spirit  of  Dissent  has  grown  fiercer  than 
formerly.  At  the  time  of  the  Declaration 
4>f  Indulgence,  the  Ywkshire  Presbyterian 
ministers  passed  a  resolution — 

*  That  they  would  regard  themselves,  not 
as  acting  in  opposj^ion  to  the  Established 
Ohurch,  but  rather  as  attempting  to  promote 
Its  spiritual  objects ;  that  they  would  promote 
the  payment  to  the  Church  of  all  wonted  dues ; 
that  they  would  endeavour  to  keep  clear  of  all 
needless  controversy,*  &c. 

,  '  Language  like  this, '  writes  Mr.  Miall, 
'  appears  crouching  and  spiritless  to  DLssent- 
ers  of  modem  times.'  To  ourselves,  we 
confess,  it  sounds  very  much  in  harmony 
with  the  teaching  of  One  who  was  *  meek 
and  lowly  in  heart. '  But  a  little  further  on 
we  have  yet  stronger  testimony  to  the  pre- 
vailing spirit  of  CongregationaHsm: — 

'The  lapse  of  time  and  the  progress  of 
events  have  removed  much  of  the  aversion  at 
first  borne  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Anti-State 
Church  Society ;  and  since  its  title  was  soft- 
ened,' though  it»  avowed  objects  remained  as 
distinct  and  decisive  as  before,  **  the  Society 
for  the  Liberation  of  Religion  from  State  Con- 
trol "  has  been  generally  recognised  by  Con- 
l^^tional  Dissenters  as  one  of  their  own 
institutions,  though  embracing  many  other 
bodies  in  its  range,  and  may  now  be  regarded 
as  expressing  the  sympathies  and  asserting 
the  principles  of  the  entire  body.' — ^pp.  807,8. 

We  rather  fancy  that  the  process  hero 
described  is  exactly  that  through  whjch  the 
mind  commonly  passes,  when  temptation 
prompts  to  that  which  the  conscience  dis- 
approves, but  the  will  determines  to  adopt. 
To  give  the  ugly  thing  a  specious  name,  and 
then  to  swallow  it  whole,  is  not  indicative 
of   very  high  moral  tension.       But  it  is 

*  It  would,  liowever,  be  a  great  mistake  to 
five  undue  importance  to  tkis  spedous  and  oft- 
alleged  excuse  for  hostility  to  the  Oburcb.  No« 
where  in  the  West  Riding  is  Dissent  more 
bitter  than  it  is  In  some  districts  which  are  en- 
tirely free  from  Ritualism,  ■ 


worth  while  t6  inquire  what  the  entire  body 
which  aims  to  divert  a  vast  income — ^the  frait 
of  our  forefathers'  piety — from  religious  to 
secular  uses,  has  itself  been  able  to  effect. 
In  this  inqniry  we  must  not  forget  that 
Congregationalism  has  had  an  immense  field 
before  it,  and  that  vast  pecuniary  resources 
have  been  at  Its  command.  Its  congrega- 
tions have  been  amongst  the  wealthiest  of 
the  West  Riding,  and,  in  the  words  of  the 
President  of  the  Yorkshire  Congregational 
Union  for  18V7,  *  the  world  now  smiles, 
instead  of  frowning.  It  opens  fair  and  easy 
paths  before  us,  and  heaps  on  us  and  our 
people  wealth,  honour,  oifioes  and  dignities.' 

Mr.  '  Miall' 8  work  contains  a  *  Synopti- 
cal History  (rf  Yorkshire  Congregational 
Churches, '  carried  down  to  l^e  date  of  its 
issue,  1868,  and  from  this  we  have  gathered 
the  following  statistics.  Out  of  a  total  of 
232  churches,  only  158  were  supplied  with 
a  permanent  minister ;  9  were  under  the 
instruction  of  pupils  at  Independent  aead^ 
emies.  llie  actual  poadtion  of  14  was  doubtr 
ful ;  and  as  many  more  had  lapsed  to  other 
communions,  or  had  altogether  disap- 
peared, in  addition  to  13  which  had  become 
entirely  TTnitarian  :  in  24  the  pulpit  was  va- 
cant. We  compare  these  figures  with  the 
returns  given  in  the  *  YorkBhire  Congrega- 
tional Year  Book  lor  IS*??.'  The  number 
of  churches  has  advanced  to  276,  but  of 
these  38  are  preaching  stations  or  mission- 
rooms,  under  the  charge  of  lay  preachers  or 
Evangelists,  Of  the  remainder,  27  are 
vacant ;  1 1  are  ministered  to  by  Evangelists ; 
15  more  are  ^  supplied'  (can  this  be  a*  soft- 
ened title'  for  the  ministrations  of  collegiate 
pupils?);  and  finally— feorrwco  rvferena — 
there  are  pluralists  amongdt  iJie  Independ- 
ents, 11  chaipels'ai^heWby  5  pastors.  There 
are  178  settled  minivers  over  276  congrega- 
tions, being  a  growth  of  20  for  the  whole 
county  of  York  during  the  last  nine  years. 

We  suppose  no  President  of  the  Co«^pe- 
gational  Union  would  be  regarded  as  fulfill- 
ing his  ditty  if  he  did  not  introduce  into  his 
address  the  customary  sneers  at  the  State 
Church,  and  the  wonted  assertion  that  the 
day  of  disestabhshment  is  ooming.  We  are 
glad,  however,  to  learn  from  so  high  an  au- 
thority thai  Congregationalistft  *  can  afford 
to  wait.'  But  an  observation  (recorded  in 
the  *  Year  Book,'  p.  45)  of  the  Rev,  J. 
Sibree  (HuU),  ex-Cnairman  of  the  Union, 
must  not  be  passed  over  : — '  They  were  liber- 
aited,  he  thanked  God,  from  all  trammels, 
and  the  time  was  fast  hastening  on  when 
the  blessed  hour  of  disestablishment  would 
eonoe,  *^  wheii  Judah  would  no  longer  vex 
Ephraim,  nor  •  Ephi^im  vex  Judah. "  '  (P. 
41.)    Considering  that  the  quMrel  is  exactly 
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of  that  kind  which  justifies  the  Church  m 
protesting — 

'  Si  rixa  est  ubi  tu  palsas  ego  vapalo  Untom/ 

the  ndiveti  of  this  remark  is  inimitable. 

The  *  Annual  Report  of  the  Yoricshire 
Association  oi  Baptist  Churches'  cont^ns 
ample  and  carefully  prepared  statistics  of  a 
denomination  in  avowed  and  energetic  oppo- 
sition tb  the  union  of  Church  and  State. 
The  association  is  governed  by  the  pastors 
and  two  or  three  lay  delegates  from  every 
Baptbt  church,  so  that  it  is  thoroughly  rep- 
resentative, and  its  president  expresses  the 
tone  and  feeling  of  the  entire  body.  A  few 
choice  sentences  culled  from  the  president's 
address  for  1877  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
style  which  finds  favour  among  the  Bap- 
tists. 

*  Some  few  of  our  ministerial  brethren  have 
been  terrified  by  a  Church  trouble  or  two, 
have  in  consequence  lost  heart,  and  gone  over 
to  the  peaceful  asylum  of  the  Establishment. 
And  what  have  such  brethren 
gained  by  the  diange  in  their  ecclesiastical 
position?  Have  they  not  sworn  unfeigned 
assent  and  consent  to  antiquated  and  self -con- 
tradictory creeds  and  rubrics,  from  which 
Evangelicism  and  Ritualism  may  both  be 
fairly  evolved  f  Is  not  their  religious  faith 
now  an  affair  of  Acts  of  Parliament  ?  Must 
they  not  pray  by  the  book  which  is  itself  a 
schedule  of  the  Act  of  1662  ?  Is  not  an  earthly 
monarch,  according  to  the  87th  Article,  their 
supreme  head  in  all  matters,  both  civil  and 
ecclesiastical?  Are  not  the  very  lessons 
which  they  read  in  public  worship  fixed  for 
them  by  Parliamentary  lectionary  Bills? 
...  If  we  have  lost  our  faith  in  Congre- 
^tionalism  we  are  in  our  wrong  place  in  the 
Baptist  ministry.  If  we  are  in  search  of  what 
the  world  calls  a  quiet  life,  our  best  course 
will  be  to  go  over  to  the  Establishment,  in 
which,  by  paying  14«.  Qd.  quarterly,  we  may 
be  kept  duly  supplied  with  ready-made  ser- 
mons, high,  low,  or  broad,  and  turn  our  brains 
out  to  grass. ' — Addreu  by  Bee,  J,  Stocky  LL.D, , 
pp.  21,  22. 

After  such  amenities,  we  are  not  siurprised 
to  find  Confirmation  described  as  a  clumsy 
expedient,  the  preface  to  the  Confirmation 
Service  as  a  mass  of  absurdities,  and  the 
f oundere  of  the  Reformed  Anglican  Church 
as  men  at  their  wits'  end.  Yet  we  can 
make  much  excuse  for  the  president's  ill 
humour.  It  must  be  hard  for  Baptist  pas- 
tors, thoi^h  claiming  a  monopoly  of  active 
brains,  *  to  see  so  many  of  their  young  peo- 
ple as  they  grow  up  pass  into  the  ranln  of 
other  more  fashionable  Christian  denomina- 
tions' (lb.  p.  29).  It  must  be  yet  more 
trying  to  have  to  make  the  despairing  con- 
fession, '  the  ingathering  into  our  member* 
ship  of  people  who  have  reached  middle  or 


advanced  'age  seems  to  be  becoming  more 
and  more  difficult  and  hopeless'  (p.  30). 

It  is  only  natural  that  much  stress  should 
be  laid  on  the  democratic  polity  of  Bi^tist 
Congregationalism.  '  It  is  for  a  holy,  lov- 
ing, Christian  democracy  that  we  plead,  as 
the  birthright  of  all  who  are  bom  from 
above,  and  whose  citizenship  is  in  heaven. 
.  •  .  Withered  be  the  profane  and  sac- 
rilegious hand  that  would  do  violence  to  any 
of  the  blood-bought  liberties  of  the  children 
of  God  !'  (pp.  19,  20.) 

It  is  with  difficulty  that  we  descend  from 
such  lofty  theory  to  the  practical  working  of 
the  system,  as  seen  in  an  example  with 
which  at  least  some  of  the  president's  hear- 
ers must  have  been  well  acquainted. 

A  discussion  arose  not  long  since  in  a 
large  West  Riding  Baptist  church  as  to 
whether  the  minister  who  was  to  fill  the  pul- 
pit during  the  pastor's  holiday  should  be 
paid  by  the  con^cgation  or  by  the  pastor 
nimself .  The  richest  member  of  the  church 
took  one  side,  the  larger  number  took  the 
other,  and  finally  a  resolution  was  carried 
that  the  congregation  would  pay  for  *  the 
supply. '  The  great  man  left  the  chapel  in 
high  dudgeon.  Presently  funds  began  to 
run  short,  and  he  was  entreated  to  return. 
*  I  shall  not  come  back,'  was  the  reply,  ^  b6 
long  as  that  resobtion  remains  upon  the  min- 
ute book. '  The  majority,  a  very  large  one, 
held  out  for  some  time  against  the  blow 
aimed  at  their  pastor ;  but  the  situation  was 
an  anxious  one.  There  was  wealth  on  one 
side,  numbers  on  tiie  other.  At  length  the 
obnoxious  minister  was  got  rid  of ;  but  in 
vain.  A  solemn  church  meeting  rescinded 
the  objectionable  resolution,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose ;  until  at  last,  starved  into  submission, 
it  was  determined  that  a  clerk  should  be 
employed  to  rewrite  the  minute  book  from 
its  commencement,  omitting  the  offending 
resolution  :  whereupon  the  rich  man's  car- 
riage rolled  up  to  the  chapel  once  more.  It 
should  be  aaded  that  all  this  occurred  in 
one  of  the  largest  churches  of  the  aseocip 
ation.  Such  a  sacrifice  of  *  blood-bought 
liberties '  to  the  vulgar  power  of  the  pvrse, 
in  its  coarsest  form,  is  a  telling  commentary 
upon  the  boastful  assumption  of  Dr.  Stock — 

'  State  churches  annihilate  the  barrier  whieh 
separates  the  kingdom  of  Christ  from  the  king- 
doms of  this  world,  and  thus  incapacitate  the 
churches  for  the  high  functions  which  the 
early  churches  were  called  to  discharge.  Such, 
however,  is  not  our  democracy.' — Addresi  by 
Bet,  J.  Stock,  LL,D,,  p.  19. 

The  Report  of  the  association  shows  that 
there  are  sixty-nine  Baptist  churches  in  the 
West  Riding,  and  these  claim  a  clear  in- 
crease for  the  year  of  361  members.     But 
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of  this  total)  175  were  dismissed  by  letter 
from  Sonth  Parade  Chapel,  Leeds,  to  a  new 
building  in  Bewlay  Road,  which  was  only 
formed  into  a  separate  ^church  in  the  early 
part  of  1877.  The  net  gain  of  members, 
therefore,  during  the  past  twelve  months  has 
been  126,  amongst  a  population  of  2,000,< 
000  souls. 

We  have  n«  wish  to  identify  every  mem- 
ber of  a  religious  community  with  the  utter- 
ances of  its  fiercer  spirits.  There  are  many 
naen  of  gentler  nature  amongst  the  Baptists 
and  Independents,  who  recognise  and  value 
the  spiritual  work  of  the  National  Church. 
Such  men  as  these,  when  Church  Missions 
have  been  held  in  Leeds  and  elsewhere, 
have  sent  unsolicited  subscriptions  of  money, 
and  volunteered  their  personal  service  to 
promote  the  work.  But  a  wide  survey  of 
the  whole  field  leads  to  the  conclusion  that, 
whilst  the  antagonism  of  political  Dissent  is 
more  embittered,  its  real  force  is  less  than 
formerly.  We  know  that  the  Liberationist 
leaders  look  for  division  within  the  Church 
itself,  and,  for  the  defection  to  their  ranks  of 
an  extreme  party,  to  afford  the  only  avail- 
able opportunity  for  diseskablishm^it  and 
dlsendowment. 

Whatever  the  feelings  amongst  pro- 
nounced Dissenters,  the  influence  of  the 
Church  in  the  West  Biding  is  enormously 
increased  amongst  that  vast  mass  of  the 
working  class  who  are  indifferent  to  all 
merely  religious  disputes.  Three  causes 
have  specially  contributed  to  this  result.  1 . 
The  active  support  afforded  by  the  clergy  to 
the  Ten  Hours'  Bill.  2.  The  efforts  made  by 
the  Church  to  provide  elementary  education. 
3.  The  pastoral  work  of  the  clergy,  who 
have  for  the  most  part  observed  no  distinc- 
tion of  sect  in  house-to-house  visitation  and 
in  the  distribution  of  charitable  offices.  The 
favourable  impression  thus  made  has  been 
immensely  aided  by  the  wide  adoption  of 
the  free  and  open  church  system,  which/ 
fostered  as  it  is  by  the  prelates  who  govern 
the  Church  of  the  West  Riding,  is  advanc- 
ing rapidly,  and  promises,  more  than  any 
other  individual  agency,  to  win  back  our 
working  people  to  public  worship.* 


•  A  few  figures  will  show  how  liberal  a  re- 
sponse is  made  when  the  maintennnce  of  the 
Churdi  Services  and  of  paroehial  institutions  is 
left  under  this  system  to  the  volantary  offerings 
of  the  congregation.  The  offertory  at  Leeds 
parish  church  last  year  amounted  to  over  15007., 
of  which  sum  more  than  two-thirds  was  made 
up  of  silver  and  copper  coins.  St.  John's, 
Leeds,  shows  a  gradaal  and  almost  nnintermpt- 
ed  advance  from  4357.  in  1868  to  6867.  in  1876. 
Wakefield  parish  church  returns  1056/. ;  St. 
.Tude's,  Bradford,  855/.  ;  and  *  Holy  Trinity, 
Bradford,  a  very  poor  and  populous  district, 
868/. 


We  have  no  space  to  dwell  upon  one  of  the 
newest  forms  of  Church  extension  by  the 
erection  of  mission-rooms  and  temporary 
churches.  At  least  a  hundred  of  these  are 
now  forming  the  centres  of  future  congrega- 
tions, and  preparing  the  way  for  more  set- 
tled and  stately  services.  We  are  constrained 
to  dismiss,  with  a  passing  notice,  the  choral 
services  which  form  so  remarkable  a  feature' 
of  public  worship  in  the  West  Riding,  and 
which  are  so  universal  in  town  parishes,  that 
a  surpliced  choir  and  full  cathedral  service 
is  the  rule,  not  the  exception,  and  is  no 
longer  distinctive  of  a  party.  We  can  only 
allude  to  the  combined  efforts  made  at  inter- 
vals, through  a  Church  Mission,  to  reach,  if 
only  for  a  season,  the  entire  population 
even  of  the'  most  populous  towns,  and 
which,  when  carefully  prepared  beforehand 
and  efficiently  carried  out,  aa  at  the  Leeds 
Church  Mission  in  1875,  arrest  the  attention 
of  every  class,  and,  after  all  allowance  made 
for  mere  excitement,  leave  the  Church  a  sub- 
stantial gain.  But  beyond  and  in  some 
degree  including  all  these,  the  most  niite- 
worthy  feature  of  recent  Church  progress  in 
Yorkshire  is  the  growing  desire  for  in- 
creased corporate  life  and  action.  If  union 
be  strength,  associated  action  must  further 
and  assist  individual  effort,  and  the  tendency 
to  such  development  is  everywhere  manifest. 
Church  parocnial  councils,  Sunday-school 
associations,  Church  Institutes,  Church  con- 
ferences, are  but  varying  forms  which  spring 
from  the  same  motive.  Most  wisely  is  this 
feeling  fostered  by  the  Archbishop  of  York 
and  the  Bishop  of  Ripon.  The  year  1878 
will  see  the  first  Ripon  Diocesan  Conference, 
in  which  the  laity  in  equal  proportions  with 
the  clergy  will  take,  as  they  are  ^ititled, 
their  full  share  in  deliberation  upon  questions 
vitally  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  Church. 

It  is  in  no  spirit  of  idle  self-complacency 
that  Churchmen  contemplate  the  advance 
made  during  the  last  few  years  by  tbe  Church 
of  the  West  Riding.  If  much  has  been 
done,  much  still  remains  to  be  done.  Yet 
we  may  thankfully  believe  that  the  ground 
already  occupied  will  afford  a  sufficient  base 
of  operations  from  whence  to  make  renewed 
efforts.  Experience  has  taught  what  means 
are  the  least  costly,  the  speediest  in  results, 
and  the  most  elastic  in  adaptation.  A  few 
years  ago  the  position  of  the  Church  in  this 
populous  region  might  have  seemed  hopeless; 
now,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  vast  as 
is  the  task  that  lies  before  her,  it  is  not  be- 
yond her  power  effectually  to  deal  with  it. 
But  to  accomplish  so  glorious  a  result  the. 
Church  must  be  true  to  herself.  We  could 
sum  up  the  action  required  of  her  by  revers- 
ing Hubert's  advice  to  King  John,  and  could 
almost  say: — 
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*  Fret  not  yourself  against  joor  otlier  foes  ; 
Only  make  peace  between  yourself  and  you.' 

It  is  the  solemn  dnty  of  all  ChBrcfamen  at 
this  season  of  greal^  opportanity,  and  there- 
fore of  great  responsibility,  to  eocourage  the 
united  action  of  tnen  ctf  varions  riiades  of 
opinion  ;  to  continue  and  increase  their  self- 
denying  efforta  fot  Ohavch  ei^tension;  and 
to  repress,  even  at  the  6o«t  of  strong  per- 
sonal feeling,  any  such  development  as  can, 
by  awakening  prejudice,  check  the  progress 
of  the  Chnrch's  hold  upon  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  Such  a  wise  and  generous  policy 
would  enable  the  Church  in  the  West  Rid- 
ing to  overtake  the  arrears  of  the  past,  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  present,^  and,  by 
God*s  blessing,  to  insure  a  future  of  lasting 
and  unspeakable  benefit  to  the  warm-hearted 
and  intelligent  people  to  whom  it  is  her 
duty  and  her  privilege  to  minister. 


Art.  III. — 1.  Jordano  Bruno,  Par  Chris- 
tian Bartolm^ss.     2  vols.    Paris,  1846. 

2.  Vita  di  Griordano  Bruno  da  Nola, 
Scritta  da  Domenico  Berti.  Fircnze, 
1868. 

3.  Galilie,  les  Droits  dt  la  Science  et  la 
Mithode  des  Sciences  Physiques.  Par  Th. 
Henri  Martin.  *  Paris,  1868. 

4.  H  Processo  Oriffinale  di  Galileo  Galilei, 
Pubblicato  per  la  prima  volta  da  Domen- 
ico Berti.     Roma,  1876. 

5.  Galileo  Galilei  fend  die  Rdmisehe  Curie, 
Nach  den  autkeniiMken  Quellen.  Von 
Karl  von  Crebler.     Stuttgart,  1876. 

6.  Les  Pikes  du  Prochs  de  Galilie,  PrS- 
cSdics  d^un.  Avant-Propos,  Par  Henri 
dePEpinois.     Rome — Paris,  1877. 

7.  Die  Acten  des  GalileVschen  Processes. 
Nach  der  Vaticanischen  Hand^hrift 
herausgegehen.  Von  ]^Karl  von  Gebler. 
Stuttgart,  1877. 

No  two  characters  in  history  invite  a  Plu- 
tarchian  comparison  and  contrast  more  na- 
turally than  those  of  Giordano  Bruno,  the 
'knight-errant  of  philosophy,'  as  he  was 
nicknamed  in  his  own  time,  and  Galileo 
Galilei,  the  genuine  martyr  of  exact  science. 
Bruno  and  Galileo  were  the  first  conspicu- 
ous champions  of  the  Copemican  or  Modem 
Astronomy,  and  the  former  first  awakened 
towards  it  the  ominous  attention  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Inquisition.  The  Nolan  philoso- 
pher^errant  nad  unluckily  preceded  the  Pi* 
san  professor  in  the  popular  exposition  of 
the  Copemican  system,  and  he  purposely 
placed  that  system  in  the  light  necessarily 


most  obnoxious  to  ecdeaiastieal  prejudices, 
by  including  in  his  view  of  it  the  unhesitat- 
ing asaamption  of  a  plurality  of  inhabited 
wodds,  peopled  siniilarly  to  our  earth. 
From  that  assonoption  he  explicitly  drew 
those  heretical  inferences  whicn  were  after- 
wards fastened  gratuitously  on  Galileo. 
Neither  Copcmicus  before  him,  nor  Galileo 
after  him,  hazarded  any  such  speculations-  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  [o^er  planets  of 
our  system,  or  of  other  systems,  might  or 
might  not  be  peopled.  B«t  Brano  revelled 
in  them,  and  made  them  the  main  ground 
of  his  argument  against  the  creed  of  Chris- 
tendom and  for  the  neeessity  of  a  new  relig- 
ion, harmonning  with  the  n^w  astronomy. 
It  was  much  as  if  Voltaire  had  preceded 
Newton,  and  had  to  treated  astronomical 
questions  as  to  create  an  inseparable  associ* 
ation  in  the  clerical  and  common  mind  be- 
tween a  revolution  in  science  and  a  revolu- 
tion in  religion  and  morals. 

G^leo  hsA  been  accused  by  all  the  apolo- 
gists of  his  ecclesiastical  persecutors  <^  hav- 
ing  gratuitotffily  mixed  up  que^tiona  of 
science  with  questions  of  religion  ;  and  his 
imputed  invasion  of  a  province,  which  he 
had  no  legitimate  motive  to  meddle  with, 
has  been  described  as  having  provoked  that 
papal  crasade  against  modem  astronomy 
which  has  damned  Urban  VIII.  and  his 
Holy  Ofiice  to  everlasting  fame. 

Not  a  word  of  all  this  is  trae  of  Galileo. 
Every  word  of  it  is  troe  of  Giordano  Brano. 
Unlike  as  were  the  characters  and  careers  of 
Bmno  and  GaKleo— in  every  respect  but  ir- 
repressible intellectual  activity,  however  dif- 
ferently directed — ^it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the 
impression  that  the  destinies  of  the  former 
may  have  very  considerably  and  unhappily 
influenced  those  of  the  latter.  The  Roman 
Inquisition  successively  pounced  on  both, 
though  not,  it  must  be  admitted,  with  equal 
excess  of  severity.  It  burned  Bruno,  and 
never  certainly  had  it  lighted  on  human  fuel 
more  manifestly  predestined,  in  that  age,  to 
burning.  It  only  intimidated  GUlileo  into 
solemn  and  deliberate  perjury,  into  id>]ura- 
ton  of  troths  he  had  clearly  [demonstrated 
and  continued  to  hold,  which  his  persecut- 
ors perfectly  well  knew  that  he  conunued 
to  hold,  and  therefore,  by  extorting  verbal 
abjuration  of  them  from  a  harassed  and  in- 
firm old  man,  made  themaelves  mainly  re- 
sponsible for  the  hollow  and  hypocritical 
performance  of  what  can  only  be  designated' 
as  a  most  impious  and  sacrilegious  farce. 

Giordano  Brano's  is  one  of  those  names 
which,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  have  gath- 
ered round  them  a  sort  of  darkened  gloty. 
K  he  had  fallen  upon  another  age  and  an- 
other country — instead  of  being  burnt  at 
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Rome,  he  in%bt  have  shone  briffhtly,  as  a 
professor  of  philosophy,  at  BerUn  or  Mu- 
nkh.  He  might  have  lectured,  like  Schel- 
ling,  on  *  The  Absolute,'  and  *■  The  point 
of  indifference  between  extremes,'—^  posi- 
tion identical  with  the  colnddentia  opponto- 
rum  of  Bruno--or,  like  Hegel,  on  *  the 
Unity  of  Existence  and  Thought, '  and  *  the 
Perpetual  Evolution  of  the  Idea. ' 

It  is  mentioned  amongst  the  multifarious 
mental  occupations  of  the  late  Barim  Bunsen, 
that  he  had  studied  Giordano  Bruno  with 
peculiar  interest  and  with  deep  sympathy. 
'  The  work  of  Bartolnn^ss  of  Strasburg,'  he 
said,  *  gave  me  occasion  of  becoming  more 
nearly  acquainted  with  that  steange,  erratic, 
comet-like  spirit^  marked  by  genius,  but  a 
Jieapolitan,  whose  life  was^  but  a  fiery  frag- 
ment. '  *  A  iiery  fragment,  literally  con- 
sumed in  fire  at  last  Not  the  less  charac- 
teristic of  that  unparalleled  era  of  intellec- 
tual  renascence  in  Italy,  which  commenced 
in  classicism,  was  closed  by  Jesuitism ; 
which  was  cradled  in  the  Platonic  academy 
founded  ^  Florence  by  the  first  illustrious 
chiefs  of  the  Medicean  line,  and  was  en- 
tombed in  the  Holy  Office  instituted  at 
Rome  by  Pope  Paul  HI. ;  which  had  for  its 
first  martyr  of  modem  philosophy  Giordano 
Bruno,  for  its  second  confessor  Galileo. 

The  character  and  career  of  Giordano 
Bruno  furnish  the  most  signal  example  of  all 
thatwaa  irregular  and  anarchical  in  that  im- 
mense intellectual  as  well  as  sBsthetic  move- 
ment, the  transitory  glory  of  the  sixteenth 
century  in  Italy.  The  character  and  career 
of  Galileo  exemplify  all  that  was  genuinely^ 
scientific,  and  really  religious,  in  that  move- 
ment. We  should  be  disposed  to  regard 
the  unbridled  license  on  all  subjects,  which 
so  singularly  and  strangely  distinguished 
Bruno,  as  a  natural  reacti<m,  on  the  one 
hand,  against  the  complete  self-prostration 
of  intellect  dogmatically  demanded  by  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and,  on  the  other,  as  a 
natural  product  of  the  entire  emancipati(m 
of  intellect  practically  encouraged  by  the  uni- 
versities, in  those  free  disputations  de  om- 
nibtis  rebus  et  quibusd^im  aliisy  which  were 
thrown  open  by  time-honoured  usage  to  all 
academic  speakers  and  all  hearers.  '  It  was 
oidy  on  submissive  minds  that  monastic  dis- 
cipline produced  its  designed  effects :  the 
reaction  therefrom,  in  restless  and  inquisi- 
tive spirits  like  Bruno's,  could  scarcely  fail 
to  drive  them  from  implicit  acceptance  of 
unreasoned  rule  to  indiscriminate  revolt 
from  all  rule.  What  the  Church  had  after- 
wards  to  condemn  she  may  seem  to  have  her- 
self   generated.      Bruno   was   the    natural 
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child  of  Domimcanisiti,  as  Voltaire  of  Jesu- 
itism. He  may  be  said  to  have  anticipated 
the  most  '  advanced'  solntiims  of  all  ques- 
tions which  he  diose  to  consider  open. 
And  he  chose  to  consider  all  questions  open. 
He  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  last  of  those 
stray  philosophers,  in  quest  of  fame  and  of 
bread,  who  had  formed,  in  the  Middle. 
Ages,  a  sort  of  intemational  republic  of  let- 
ters) whereof  all  the  universities  of  Europe 
wece  recognised  as  component  parts,  grndua* 
tion  in  one  of  which  opened  all  the  rest  to 
lectures  and  diaputaUons  de  omni  re  seibili 
by  their  itinerant  members. 

But  let  us  begin  at  the  beginning  of  the 
wayward  and'  erratic  career  of  the  first  of 
those  representatives  of  the  nascent  modem 
mind  in  Italy,  whom  M.  Berti  has  made  the 
subjects  of  his  successive  studies. 

Whether  Giordano  Bruno,  who  was  bom 
about  l&M)  and  baptized  by  the  name  of 
Philip— -but,  on  entering  a  religious  order, 
followed  the  usual  ecclesiastical  etiquette  of 
giving  himself  a  new  name — was  of  high  or 
low  descent  (he  himself  claimed  the  f  omier) 
seems    not  very   clearly    ascertained.     So 
much,  howerver,  is   dear,   that  he  was  of 
rather    poor  parentage,    and,    during   the 
whole  course  of  his  errant  exercise  of  phil- 
osophy, he  had  to  live  upon  his  wits — on 
the  money  contjributed  by  the  auditors  at- 
tracted  to  his  disputations  and   lectures. 
He  had  donned  the  religious  dress  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  in  the  Dominican  convent  at 
Naples^  and  before  the  expiration  of  his  no- 
vitiate he  had  expressed  himself  slightingly 
to  a  fellow  novice  about  a  mystical  manual, 
which  he  found  him  reading,  on  the  subject 
of    the  seven   beatitudes    of    the  Virgin. 
*  What  I '  he  asked,  *  would  you  not  find 
the  reading  of  the  lives  oi  the  Iloly  Fathers 
more  edifying  ?'     Young  Bruno  had,  more- 
over, cleared  out  his  cell,  by  giving  away 
all  the  images  it  contained  of  saints,  male 
and    female,     keeping    only    a    crucifix. 
Upon  these  indications  the  *  mast^  of  the 
novices'    commenced    formal    proceedings 
agidnst  the  hoj  heretic,  but  had  the  good* 
sense  or  good  feeling  to  drop  them.     Bra- 
no's  next  outbreaking,  however,  in  the  like 
direction,  was  followed  by  more  serious  con- 
sequences.    Before  he  was  eighteen,  says 
his  biographer,  he  had  begun  to  doubt  of 
the  principal  dogmas  which  the  Church  im- 
poses on  the  belief  of  the  faithful.     Finally, 
after  taking  orders,  at  twenty-three,  he  gave 
still  fuller  and  more  unbridled  scope  to  his 
heterodox  opinions.     Thus,  at  each  succes- 
sive stage  of  outward  ecclesiastical  progres- 
sion, he  developed  and  disclosed  an  inward 
state  of  mind  at  variance  with  it.     Pro- 
ceedings were  again  taken  against  the  young 
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Giordano— this  time  by  higher  authority  ; 
and  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  the  peril 
of  the  position  in  which  he  had  placed  him- 
self. He  took  flight  from  Naples,  and 
found  a  temporary  halting-place  at  the  Do- 
minican convent  of  the  Minerva  at  Rome  ; 
but  soon,  finding  that  the  charges  brought 
against  him  at  Naples  had  been  duly  for- 
warded to  Rome,  he  took  flight  from  thence 
also,  throwing  off  his  monastic  habit,  and 
went  forth  into  the  worid,  as  the  fairy  tales 
say,  to  seek  his  fortune. 

On  escaping  from  Rome,  our  philosopher- 
errant  had  resumed  his  baptismal  name  of 
Philip,  and,  as  we  have  already  stated,  had 
cast  off  his  garb  of  Dominican  monk. 
With  his  usual  inconsistency  of  conduct,  be 
very  soon  resumed  that  garb,  but  without 
any  further  attempt  to  re-enter  the  Order. 
In  those  times  this  was  nothing  new  or  un- 
usual.  Botta,  the  historian  of  Italy,  states 
that  there  were  then  some  forty  thousand 
Italian  monks  living  outside  the  walls  and 
rules  of  their  convents.  On  his  arrival  at 
Geneva,  after  experiments  of  living  in  Italy, 
which  seem  to  have  all  failed,  Bruno  was 
counselled  by  a  distinguished  Italian  refu- 
gee once  more  to  divest  himself  of  his  mon- 
astic habits,  these  being  quite  out  of  fashion 
in  the  city  of  Calvin.  Accordingly,  he  con- 
verted  portions  of  them  into  hose,  and  his 
Italian  fellow-refugees  gave  him  a  hat  and 
cloak.  Those  refugees  had,  some  years  pre- 
viously, espoused  the  creed  of  the  Evangeli- 
cal Chuich  ;  and  their  recognised  lei^er, 
who  had  first  accosted  Bruno  on  his  arrived 
at  Geneva,  bore  one  of  the  highest  patri- 
cian names  of  Naples.  This  was  Galeazzo 
Caracciolo,  Marquis  of  Vico  and  nephew  of 
Pope  Paul  IV. ,  who,  to  the  deep  disgust  of 
his  famUy,  had  embraced  the  creed  of  Cal- 
vin. 

But  Bruno  had  shot  far  past  Calvin  and 
Beza  in  his  views  of  a  new  theology.  And, 
as  he  avowed  afterwards,  in  his  examina- 
tions before  the  Inquisitions  of  Venice  and 
Rome,  he  could  neither  adopt  a  religion, 
the  basis  of  which  was  faith  without  works, 
nor  reconcile  to  his  mind  a  scheme  of 
Church-government,  which  empowered  the 
State  to  punish  with  the  sword  all  who 
dared  to  avow  dissent  from  its  doctrines. 
Formularies  and  confessions  of  faith  were 
then  the  prevailing  fashion,  whether  at 
Rome  or  Geneva.  The  Italian  rcfu^s  had 
been  compelled  (much  against  their  philo- 
sophical conscience,  their  leanings  having 
been  commonly  Arian)  to  subscribe  a 
rigidly  Calvinistic  confession.  There  was 
no  rest  or  place  for  religious  revolters  from 
Rome,  who  would  not  restrict  themselves 
within  the  rigid  bounds  of  the  theology  of 


Geneva  ;  and  revolters,  like  Bruno,  from 
one  theocracy  could  not  bring  themselves  to 
acquiesce  in  another.  *  Lutneranism,'  ob- 
serves our  biographer,  *  was,  in  this  respect, 
more  to  their  minds  than  Calvinism. '  Bru- 
no,  in  particular,  very  soon  found  that  there 
was  as  much  wood  for  burning  heretics  at 
Geneva  as  at  Rome  and  Naples. 

At  Geneva  our  philosopher-errant  was 
treading  on  ground  which  had  shortly  be- 
fore been  strewn  with  the  ashes  of  Servetus. 
At  Toulouse — ^where  he  obtained  a  Profes- 
sorship, notwithstanding  his  antecedents 
(which  were  perhaps  unknown),  and  lectured 
on  Aristotle's  three  books  *  On  the  Soul ' — 
he  was  againPtreading  on  ground  shortly  af- 
terwards to  be  strewn  with  the  ashes  of  Va- 
nini.  During  two  years  and  a  half  (for  him 
an  unusual  interval  of  repose^  there  must 
have  been  either  a  lull  m  tne  intolerant 
spirit  of  his  audiences,  or  a  pause  in  the  in- 
dulgence  of  his  own  heretical  impulses.  It 
was  during  that  interval  that  he  held  some 
conferences,  which  came  to  nothing,  like 
those  he  afterwards  held  with  the  papal 
nuncio  at  Paris,  as  to  what  means  could  be 
used  to  enable  him  to  re-enter  the  Order  he 
had  quitted.  But  it  was  fated  that  poor 
Bruno's  Dominican  frock  never  should  be 
put  on  again,  save  to  be  stripped  off,  as  pre- 
liminary to  its  wearer  being  burned  at  the 
stake. 

*  Our  Giordano,'  says  M.  Berti,  in  relating 
his  first  sojourn  and  lectures  in  Paris,  *  was 
the  true  type  and  ideal  of  the  free  Profes- 
sor of  those  times.  In  Toulouse,  in  Paris, 
in  London,  in  Oxford,  in  Wittemberg,  in 
Prague,  in  Zurich,  in  Frankfort,  he  took  the 
Professor's  chair,  and  gave  lectures,  with- 
out seeking  protection  or  favour  in  any 
Quarter.  He  migrates  from  University  to 
Fniversity,  opens  school  against  school,  and 
when  he  encounters  any  opposition  or  ob- 
stacle he  turns  his  steps  elsewhere. '  In  his 
examination  before  the  Venetian  Inquisition, 
Bruno  says  of  himself,  *  I  went  to  Paris, 
where  I  set  to  work  lecturing  to  make  my- 
self known.'  The  substance  of  his  teaching 
seems  to  have  had  for  a  main  ingredient  the 
Lullian  art  of  memory,  mixed  up  with  the 
physical,  metaphysical,  and  astronomical 
novelties,  which  he  never  failed  of  introduc- 
ing in  all  his  lectures,  and  which  never  failed 
to  produce  scandal  and  to  create  a  disturb- 
ance. On  every  subject  his  powers  of  im- 
provisation carried  his  hearers  by  storm. 
*  He  promised,'  says  his  biographer,  *  great 
things  in  vague  and  mysterious  language, 
well  calculate  to  excite  curiosity  and  atten- 
tion in  his  audience.  Whatever  in  his  ut- 
terances was  not  purposely  obscure,  was 
clear,  fluent,  and  impassioned.     Wh^ver 
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the  intrinsic  value  of  his  lectures,  they 
gained  him  great  fame  in  delivery.  *  Every 
one  would  like  to  be  shown  a  royal  road  to 
knowledge  ;  and  royalty  itself,  in  the  per- 
son of  Henry  III.  of  PVance,  showed  a  de- 
sire, which  seems  to  have  been  not  less  fleet- 
ing than  his  other  caprices,  to  make  ac- 
quaintance with  this  all-promising  Professor 
of  occult  science.  Bruno,  as  he  was  seldom 
sparing  of  invectives  on  opponents,  so  failed 
not  to  repay  in  flattery  the  capricious  fa- 
vours of  a  patron  so  far  from  respectable  as 
the  French  King  of  the  minions,  by  extol- 
ling him  to  the  skies  as  '  the  magnanimous, 
great,  and  potent  prince,  the  echoes  of  whpse 
fame  extended  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. ' 

The  first,  and  it  might  be  said  the  last,  real 
and  substantial  patronage  (except  that  of  the 
worthy  Frankfort  booksellers)  ever  obtained 
by  poor  Bruno,  was  that  which  he  enjoyed 
in  the  family  of  the  French  ambassador  in 
London,  Castehiau  de  Mauvissiere,  whose 
military  and  political  Memoirs  have  made 
him  known  to  posteritv.  About  1 683  Bru- 
no had  brought  royal  letters  of  introduction 
to  that  important  personage,  whose  house 
furnished  him,  for  the  first  time,  an  easy 
and  tranquil  resting-place,  after  all  the 
troublous  storms  which  had  tossed  his  pri- 
vate state,  and  had  rendered  literary  leisure 
unattainable,  if  not  *  life  unsweet' — for  he 
seems  to  have  rather  liked  living  in  hot 
water.  All  Bruno's  best  works  were  writ- 
ten on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  under  the 
hospitable  roof  and  liberal  protection  of  the 
French  ambassador — ^the  more  truly  liberal, 
as  M.  de  Mauvissiere  was  a  devout  Roman 
Catholic,  and  had  no  sort  of  sympathy  with 
Bruno's  free  thinking  and  heretical  proclivi- 
ties. ;  There  must  have  been,  after  all,  some- 
thing that  attracted  personal  regard  to  our 
poor  philosopher-errant,  or  he  comd  not  have 
made  himself  an  acceptable  inmate  in  the 
house  of  an  experienced  soldier  and  states- 
man, with  an  accomplished  wife  and  a  cul- 
tivated and  amiable  family.  Bruno  was 
excused  from  attending  daily  mass  in  the 
Ambassador's  house,  on  the  plea  that,  for 
the  present,  he  regarded  himself  as  excom- 
mumcated;  and  he  must  certainly  have  re- 
strained his  polemical  and  profane  sallies  ia 
the  house  of  a  man  who  emphatically  disap- 
proved the  theological  Conferences  held 
about  that  time,  in  France  and  elsewhere, 
with  the  forlorn  hope  of  putting  an  end  to 
religious  differences.  Religion,  said  M.  de 
Mauvissiere,  *  ne  se  pent  bien  entendre  que 
par  la  f oy  et  par  humility, '  and  it  was  there- 
fore not  likely  to  be  learned  by  disputation. 

Bruno  liked  London  little,  with  its  mud, 
mobs,  and  'prentices — Oxford  less.  If  he 
presented  himself  to  the  notice  of  the  Heads 
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of  that  royally  endowed  LTmversity  in  his 
hose,  already  commemorated,  stitched  to- 
gether out  of  his  old  Dominican  habits,  and 
in  the  charitably  contributed  hat  and  cloak 
which  completed  his  outfit  at  Geneva,  he 
must  have  made  a  figure  anything  rather 
than  recommendatory  to  an  honorary  de- 
gree in  the  eyes  of  the  magnificent  Dons 
of  that  day,  whom  he  describes  as  fol- 
lows : — 

*  Men  arrayed  in  long  robes,  attired  in  vel- 
vet, with  hands  most  preoious  for  the  num- 
ber of  rinffs  on  their  nngers,  which  look  as 
if  they  comd  belong  only  to  the  richest  of 
jewellers,  and  with  manners  as  void  of  cour- 
tesy as  a  cowherd's.* 

To  these  maligned  magnates,  however, 
Bruno  addressed  a  letter,  through  their 
Vice-Chancellor,  in  which  he  announced 
himself  as  teacher  of  *  a  theology  more  ex- 
quisite, and  a  philosophy  more  refined,  than 
any  that  had  commonly  been  professed  or 
delivered.'  £[e  added,  in  language  not  less 
vain-glorious,  that  he  was  ^  the  awakener  of 
the  slumbering,  and  the  effectual  tamer  of 
stubborn  and  presumptuous  ignorance, '  He 
attained  his  object  of  getting  the  gates  of  the 
sanctuary  of  science  on  the  banks  of  the  Isis 
thrown  open  to  him  for  the  deliveiy  of  a 
course  ot  lectures  on  the  '  Immortality  of 
the  Soul,'  and  the  *  Quintuple  Sphere.' 
His  lectures  had  their  usual  success  of  scan- 
dal,  and  soon  had  to  be  closed.  Bruno'» 
report  of  Oxford  students  {lueus  a  nan  lu- 
cendo)  was  not  more  favourable  than  of  the 
Oxford  Dons  of  his  day. 

*The  scholars,'  he  says,  *were  idle,  igno- 
rant, unmannered,  undevout,  occupied  in  no 
studies  but  drinking  and  duelling,  toasting  in 
alehouses  and  country  inns,  or  graduating  in 
the  noble  science  of  defence.  In  short,  they 
took  their  ease  .everywhere,  whether  in  lec- 
ture-rooms or  in  taverns.' 

The  Oxford  masters  and  scholars,  whom 
Bruno  encountered  on  the  banks  of  the  Isis, 
are  contrasted  with  the  English  gentlemen 
he  met  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  : — 

'Men  loyal,  frank,  well-mannered,  well 
versed  in  Uberal  studies,  men  who  may  bear 
comparison  for  gentUezza  with  the  flower  of 
the  best  educated  Italians  [of  course,  ac- 
cording to  Bruno,  the  natives  of  •his  beloved  - 
Naples]  reared  under  the  softest  skies,  amidst 
the  most  smiling  scenery,  and  richest  nature- 
of  the  world.' 

The  ladies  of  England  came  in  for  their 
share  of  honour  from  the  Nolan  philoso- 
pher ;  though  not  for  that  ardent  homage 
which  had  latfely  been  lavished  on  their  gra.. 
cious  attractions  by  Erasmus.  Such  fer_ 
vours  were  reserved  by  Bruno  for  Copomi. 
cus,  Raymond   Lully,  and  Albertus   Mag. 
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nufl.  Though  he  sometimeB  boasted  of  hU 
b<mnes  fortunes,  ^a&  of  most  other  thiiigs,  he 
had  not  much  of  the  troubadour  or  votary 
of  the  Court  of  Love  in  his  composition, 
and  he  betrayed  some  scorn  of  the  Tuscan 
poet,  languishing  for  his  Laura  on  the  banks 
of  the  Sorgue.  Yet  he  had  lyrical  tributes 
for  some  oi  those  English  ladies,  *  the  hon- 
our of  the  female  sex,  all-compact  of  celes- 
tial substance.'  By  Erasmus  those  nymphce 
divinis  vultibus,  blandoe,  foxxlee,  had  been 
much  more  warmly  extolled,  especially  for  a 
fashion  now  only  observed  on  extraordinary 
and  solemn  occasions,  or  under  the  mis- 
tletoe. 

'Always  and  everywhere,'  wrote  Erasmus, 
*  they  receive  you  with  kisses.  They  kiss  you 
when  you  meet  them,  when  you  part  with 
tiiem,  when  you  return.  If  ^ou  come  back, 
thd  sweet  kisses  begin  agalu ;  if  they  leave  you, 
there  is  a  fresh  distribution  of  kisses;  Which- 
ever way  you  turn,  you  will  find  everj^thing 
embellished  by  their  tender  commerce.  0 
Faustus,  if  you  had  once  tasted  the  delicate 
perfume  of  their  presence,  you  would  wish  to 
travel — ^I  do  not  say  ten  years,  as  Solon  did — 
but  all  your  life,  and  to  travel  always  in  Eng- 
hmdr 

Bruno's  *  Wander- jahre '  may  be  said  to 
have  comprised  all  the  years  of  his  active 
life — if  a  life  can  be  called  active  which  was 
passed  wholly  in  talking  and  writing — in 
teaching  Raymond  LuUy's  boasted  science 
of  discoursing  on  all  subjects  without  having 
studied  any.  It  was  the  science  of  the  old 
Athenian  sophists  all  over  again.  Such  a 
aituation,  with  his  natural  independence  of 
spirit  and  fiery  temper,  threw  him  only  too 
frequently  on  the  dire  necessities  of  quack- 
ery. He  had  to  blow  his  own  trumpet 
wherever  he  went,  mysteriously  to  adum- 
brate arcana  to  be  more  fully  imparted  only 
to  the  initiated,  and  to  start  paradoxes 
chiefly  aimed  at  astonishing  the  ears  of  the 
flrroundlings,  The  worst  fate  that  could 
have  befaSen  his  paradoxes  would  have  been 
to  have  scandalised  nobody.  *  What  did 
the  learned  world  say  to  your  paradoxes  V 
asked  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  of  George 
Primrose.  *  Sir,  the  learned  world  said 
nothing  to  my  paradoxes — nothing  at  all, 
:Sir  !'  The,  learned  world  were  less  unkind 
to  Giordano  Bruno.  The  University-world 
•especially  said  a  good  deal  to  his  paradoxes, 
though  not  much  to  their  advantage. 
Wherever  he  lectured,  or  wherever  he  clud- 
lenged  disputations,  he  could  always  boast 
at  least  of  a  success  of  scandal.  He  made 
successively  Geneva,  Paris,  London,  Ox^ 
iord,  Wittemberg,  Uelmst^dt,  Prague,  Pa- 
dua, and  Venice,  too  hot  to  hold  him. 

Poor  Giordano  courted  the. favour  of  cer- 


tainly a  curious  succession  of  patrons : 
Henry  HI.  of  France,  who  asked  him 
whether  the  art  of  memory  professed  by 
him  was  an  art  practised  by  the  aid  of  na- 
ture or  of  magic  ;  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Eng- 
land ;  Sir  Philip  Sidney  ;  the  Catholic  Uni* 
verbity  of  Prague  ;  the  Protestant  Univer- 
sity of  Wittemberg ;  the  booksellers  of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  a  city  which  he 
found  friendly  and  hospitable,  and  where 
he  would  have  done  well  to  have  stayed, 
had  he  been  enable  of  staying  quietly  any- 
where ;  and,  finally^  ^  young  patrician  of 
Venice,  Giovanni  Mocenigo,  who  seems  to 
have  combined  strong  intellectual  ambition 
witli  weak  intellectual  capacity,  and  with 
moral  ability  still  weaker.  Having  read  one 
of  Bruno's  mysterious  treatises  on  his  occult 
science,  this  idle  young  nobleman  could  not 
be  content  without  luring  to  his  palace  in 
Venice  the  possessor  of  all  those  boasted 
secrets  of  the  Lullian  art  of  memory,  which 
formed  the  charlatan  part  of  poor  Bruno's 
philosophical  stock  in  trade.  Teacher  and 
pupil  soon  got  tired  of  each  other  :  the  for- 
mer failed  to  teach,  and  the  latter  to  learn, 
an  universal  science  which  had  little  else 
than  a  merely  chimerical  existence.  Bruno, 
besides,  while  he  made  a  great  mystery  of 
his  occult  science,  made  no  mystery  at  all  of 
his  open  and  scoffing  hetei^odoxy.  Mocen- 
igo's  conscience  became  alarmed  by  his  con- 
fessor, when  he  exhorted  his  penitent — who 
was  ready  enough  to  obey  the  injunction — 
to  denounce  the  teacher,  of  whom  he  was 
tired,  to  the  Inquisition. 

*  Even  independently  of  his  heresy  of  in- 
habited worlds  innumerable,'  observes  M. 
Berti,  *  sentence  of  death  would  have  been 
passed  upon  Giordano  Bruno.  He  came  be- 
fore the  Holy  Office  charged  with  far  graver 
crimes  than  Paleario,  who  was  strangled  and 
burned  for  denying  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory, 
disapproving  burial  in  churches,  satirismg  lus 
fellow  monks,  and  attributing  justification  to 
faith  alone.  Giordano  Bruno  was  condemned 
as  an  apfMiatSj  having  deserted  the  order  in 
which  be  had  been  consecrated  priest — as  re- 
lapted,  having  been  the  subject  of  repeated 
procedures,  without  having  been  thereby  re-, 
claimed  to  a  religious  me.  The  relapsed, 
even  when  they  h^  shown  signs  of  repent- 
ance, were  nevertheless  delivered  over  to  the 
secular  arm,  and  were  almost  always  sentenoed 
to  perpetual  imprisonment :  even  such  ol  them 
as  had  performed  acts  of  penitence  were  some- 
times condemned  capitally.  Bruno  besides 
was  chargeable  with  the  heaviest  of  all  crimes 
— ^that  of  impenitence — almost  always  pun- 
ished with  fire.  The  obstinate  heretic,  whom 
no  office  of  Christian  charity  has  availed  to 
lead  to  conversion,  shall  not  only  [say  the  text- 
books on  the  subject]  be  given  over  to  the  secu- 
lar arm,  but  burnt  alive.  It  was  added  "  QtMiiu 
do  ittti  pertmaeei  vwo  igne  eremamtur^  eorun^ 
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lingua  aUigcmda  est,  m^  n  libere  loqui  posnnt, 
astarUes  impiU  blatpJiemiis  offendant.^^ '  ♦ 

Everything  conspired  with  Bruno's  au- 
dacity of  temper  and  recklessness  of  that 
conduct  in  life,  which  could  alone  have  en- 
abled him  to  steer  safely  through  the  seas  of 
religious  discord,  to  prepare  for  him  the 
fate  which  he  had  voluntarily  returned  to 
his  country  to  meet.  He  was  an  enthusias- 
tic Platonist,  at  a  period  when  Aristotelian- 
ism  was  the  sole  saving  faith,  in  the  eyes 
alike  of  dogmatic  orthodoxy  and  alarmed 
sacerdotalism.  *  A  Platonist  in  an  Aristo- 
telian atmosphere,'  as  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen 
says  of  William  Law,  *  can  no  more  flourish 
than  an  Alpine  plant  transplanted  to  the 
Lowlands,  'f  The  rampant  Aristotelians  of 
Bruno's  days  would  have  no  Platonic  plants 
in  their  Lowlands  ;  or,  if  any  such  came 
there,  were  presently  minded  to  make  fire- 
wood of  them.  *  It  will  be  remembered,' 
says  M.  Bartolm^ss,  *  under  what  circum- 
stances Bruno's  death  took  place.  It  was 
in  the  midst  of  an  epoch  of  reaction  against 
Plato  and  Copernicus — an  epoch  when  Car- 
dinal Bellarmme  supplicated  Clement  VIII. 
not  to  tolerate  the  teaching  of  Platonic  phi- 
losophy in  the  Church.'  *  That  philoso- 
phy,' said  the  learned  Cardinal,  *  has  too 
much  analogy  with  Christianity,  not  to  ex- 
cite fear  lest  some  minds  may  be  alienated 
from  our  religion,  and  attach  themselves  to 
Platonism.' 

The  sixteenth  century  in  Italy  may  be  di- 
vided pretty  equally  into  two  halves  ;  the 
first  of  which  preserved  the  Platonic  tradi- 
ions  of  the  Florentine  Academy,  and  the 
second  stiffened  into  exclusive  Aristotelian- 
isifl  and  intolerant  orthodoxy.  In  the  lat- 
ter there  was  an  ecclesiastical  retrogression 
into  medieval  Scholasticism,  under  the 
double  influence  of  the  new  zeal  for  internal 
reform  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  of  the 
external  pressure  of  Spanish  preponderance 
over  the  Italian  Governments,  wnich,  as  in 
Spain  itself,  worked  mainly  through  the  es- 
tablished ecclesiastical  machinery.  At  the 
opening  of  the  century,  the  cultivated  mind 
of  Italy,  in  the  highest  places  of  Church  and 
State,  had  become  all  philosophic,  and  more 
than  half  heathen.  Cardinals  wrote  plays, 
and  patronised  pictorial  and  poetic  art  on 
any  rather  than  sacred  subjects,  x  Nay,  Cle- 
ment VII.  and^his  Court  sat  out  the  perform- 
ance of  Machiavelli's  *  Mandragola,^  the  last 
scene  of  which  (the  midnight  soliloquy  of  a 
priestly  pander)  is  the  keenest  and  bitterest 
satire  ever  penned  by  the  wit  of  man  on 

sacerdotal  hypocrisy,  or  self-delusion,  at  its 

- — * 

*  '  Arsenale  o  PJratica  del  Saot'  Offisio.' 
f  '  English  Thoaght  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury/  vol.  i.  p.  158. 


highest  and  most  comic  pitch.  All  that  was 
changed,  however,  as  far,  at  least,  as  appear- 
ances went,  when  the  Church  had  to  set  her 
house  in  order  against  Luther  and  Calvin. 

*The  anger  of  the  elder  Cato  a^iinst  the 
Greek  philosophers  was  even  exceeded,*  says 
M.  Bartolm^ss,  *.by  the  exasperation  of  the  new 
censors  against  free  thought.  The  degree  of 
independence,  which  hj^  been  enjoyed  by 
Cusa  and  Pompbnatio,  was  refused  to  Campa- 
nella  and  Vanini  Cosmo  m.  of  Florence  pro- 
hibited the  printing  of  the  fine  translation  of 
Lucretius  by  Alexander  Harchetti,  as  an  im- 

Sure  manual  of  Epicureanism.  What  science 
emanded  was  to  march  unshackled,  to  live 
and  speak  unconstrained.  The  Church,  on  the 
other  hand,  dreading  lest  dogma  should  be  sap- 
ped by  science,  naturally  strove  to  suppress  it. 
Thus  arose  a  combat  d  outranee  between  two 
interests  alike  dear  to  man,  but  equally  exaspe- 
rated against  each  other.  But  for  that  fatal 
conflict,  to  what  an  elevation  might  not  Italian 
philosophy  have  attained  I  Accordingly,  these 
two  half  centuries  exhibit  a  complete  contrast. 
In  the  career  of  Bruno  that  contrast  manifests 
itself  from  the  most  various  sides.  That  im- 
prudent speaker  and  writer  carried  on  to  the 
close  of  tne  century  those  traditions  of  free 
utterance,  which  had  enjoyed  tolerance,  and 
even  protection,  at  its  commencement.' 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Bruno  used  and 
abused  to  the  utmost  a  *  liberty  of  prophesy- 
ing,' the  most  moderate  exercise  of  which 
had  ceased  to  be  safe  in  Italy.  What  Voltaire 
wrote  of  Vanini  was  equally  true  of  Bruno  : 

*  II  voyagea  pour  faire  fortune  et  pour  dis- 
puter  ;  mais  malheureusement  la  dispute  est 
le  chemin  oppos^  ii  la  fortune;  on  se  fait  au- 
tant  d'ennemis  irreconciliables  qu'on  trouvc 
de  savans  ou  de  pedants  contre  lesquels  on 
argumente.'  * 

But  Bruno's  crowning  imprudence  was 
his  habit  of  satire  and  invective  on  the 
Church  to  which  he  still  considered  Jiimself 
as  in  some  shape  belonging,  and  which,  un- 
fortunately, stfll  considered  him  as  belong- 
ing to  it,  at  least  for  penal  animadver- 
sion. Bruno  had  not  only  been  baptized  a 
Catholic,  but  ordained  a  priest ;  and  he  was 
thus  doubly  amenable  to  Church  discipline, 
when,  in  his  comedy  *  II  Candelaio,'  he  in- 
dulged his  ribald  humour  on  the  most  cher- 
ished objects  of  Italian  popular  veneration  : 

*  Chi  vuole  agnus  Dei,  chi  vuol  granelli  bene- 
dettir  &c.  &c.,  together  with  a  burlesque 
catalogue  of  Cathohc  relics  of  saints,  which 
our  Protestant  decorum  forbids  our  reprint- 
ing. 

'Bruno,'  says  M.  Bartohn^ss,  'atWittem* 
berg  could  not  but  make  his  obeisance  to  the 
statue  of  Luther.  But  did  he  forget  that 
Catholic  Ingolstadt  was  but  a  few  mues  db-. 

♦ '  Dictionnaire  Philosophique/  article  '  Ath^- 
isme/  sect.  \\\,  ^ 
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tsnt  9  His  panegyric  on  Luther  was  meant  for 
pubtioation,  and,  without  reflecting  on  the 
consequences,  he  seems  to  hare  striven  to  sur- 
pass, in  expressions  of  contempt  and  hatred  for 
the  Papacy,  the  most  passionate  and  the  most 
unmeasured  utterances  of  Luther  himself. 
"Who  is  he,'*  demanded  Bruno,  **  whose 
name  I  have  hitherto  passed  in  silence  ?  The 
▼icar  of  the  tyrant  of  hell,  at  once  fox  and 
lion,  armed  with  keys  and  sword,  with  fraud 
and  force,  hypocrisy  and  ferocity — infecting 
the  universe  with  a  superstitious  worship,  and 
an  ignorance  worse  than  brutal  ?  None  dared 
oppose  themselves  to  that  devouring^  beast, 
when  a  new  Alcides  arose  to  restore  this  fallen 
age,  this  degraded  Europe,  to  a  purer  and 
happier  state." ' 

And  it  was  this  same  Bruno  who,  in  the 
last  years  of  his  life  which  he  spent  at 
liberty,  proposed  to  lay  his  revised  and  cor- 
rected works  at  the  feet  of  bis  Holiness  Cle- 
ment the  Eighth,  who,  as  he  says,  he  has 
heard  loves  It  virtuosi :  to  lay  before  him 
his  case,  and  seek  to  obtmn  absolution  at  his 
hands  for  his  past  excesses,  and  permission 
to  resume  his  clerical  habits,  without  return- 
ing under  regular  rdigious  discipline  ! 

It  would  he  unjust  to  the  memory  of  the 
unfortunate  Nolan  precursor  of  Galileo  to 
leave  the  impression  on  those  who  have  not 
read  his  writings  (and  who  in  England 
has  ?)  of  a  mere  itinerant,  esurient,  and  ir- 
reverent, not  to  say  scurrilous  and  blasphe- 
mous sophist.  Such  injustice  (since  Bayle) 
Giordano  Bruno  has  not  suffered  from  con- 
tinental critics.  Germany  has  given  him  no 
undistinguished  place  in  her  voluminous  his- 
tories of  philosophy,  and  German  phi- 
losophy itself  has  owed  some  of  its  rapidly 
and  incessantly  dissolving  views  to  his 
writings.  Bruno^s  distinguishing  faculty, 
as  a  child  of  the  southern  Italian  sun, 
was  imagination.  That  faculty,  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  in  Italy,  hadtmatter  to  work 
upon  unequalled  in  after  times  ;  but  which, 
in  Bruno's  time,  proved  perilous  stuff  for 
philosophic  handling.  And  Bruno's  imagi- 
nation was  rather  that  of  a  poet  than  of  a 
philosopher.  He  carried  all  sail  and  no  bal- 
last :  little  wonder  if  he  made  shipwreck. 
His  sympathetic  but  discriminating  biogra- 
pher, M.  Bartolmdss,  draws  his  character  in 
very  impartial  traits  as  follows  : — 

*  Endowed  with  a  talent  essentially  sponta- 
neous, Bruno  seems  to  lose  his  power  and  be 
thrown  off  his  balance,  on  all  occasions  where 
patient  and  silent  meditation  is  indispensable; 
where  the  main  pcnnt  is  to  ascertain,  to  verify, 
to  demonstrate — not  merely  to  affirm  confi- 
dently, and  conclude  precipitately.  Though 
highly  instructed,  he  was  audacious  rather 
than  studious,  speculative  rather  than  obser- 
vant; prone  rather  to  draw  on  his  own  ideal 
stock  and  deal  in  d  priori  reasonings,  than  to 


collect  data  for  well-grounded  conclusions 
from  experience,  and  from  these,  with  due 
circumspection,  deduce  mles  and  principles. 
He  did  not  always  care  to  confront  the  results 
of  his  speculations  with  the  observable  phe- 
nomena which  compose  the  history  of  nature 
and  society.  He  dreaded,  or  rather  disdained, 
to  apply  to  his  own  si>eculations  that  severe 
criticism,  that  unsparing  revision,  without 
which  the  most  prolific  brains  produce  in 
philosophy  only  ephemeral  opinions.  Science 
profits  by  the  lights  struck  out — ^the  sallies 
nazarded — ^by  geniuses  of  that  kind,  but  can* 
not  be  said  to  owe  to  them  its  substantial  and 
permanent  acquisitions.  The  most  solid  and 
real  service  such  a  genius  as  Bruno  can  render, 
is  to  inflame  the  soul  with  a  generous  ardour 
for  ideal  truth.' 

It  is  a  noticeable  coincidence,  that  the 
same  Doge  of  Venice,  Pasauale  Cicogna, 
^ho  signed  the  decree,  on  the  part  of  the 
Venetian  Government,  for  the  extradition 
of  Giordano  Bruno  to  that  of  Rome,  had 
signed,  a  few  months  before,  the  appoint- 
ment of  Galileo  Galilei  as  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Padua. 
Neither  signature,  at  the  time  it  was  affixed, 
might  seem  of  much  moment ;  but  the  pro- 
ceedings which  were  taken  against  Bruno 
by  the  Koman  Inquisition  paved  the  way  for 
those  afterwards  taken  by  the  same  tribunal 

rnst  Galileo,  One  and  the  same  princi- 
was  involved  in  both  cases:  that  prin- 
ciple was  the  assumed  right  of  the  Church 
to  control  the  march  of  Science.  And  cer- 
tainly never  was  science  laid  more  open  to 
censure  by  its  imperfectly  qualified  represen- 
tative than  in  the  case  of  Bruno.  So  far  as 
burning  Bruno  went,  the  Church  proved  its 
power.  Rome  proved  her  power  a  second 
time  by  condemning  the  Copemican  doc- 
trine in  the  unexceptionable  shape  in  which 
that  doctrine  was  presented  by  Galileo. 
But  by  so  doing,  she  discredited  for  ever 
her  authority  in  the  domain  of  intellect  by 
the  despotic  abuse  of  that  authority  at  the 
dawn  of  an  era  which  would  no  longer  con- 
fouud  articles  of  faith  with  laws  of  science. 
Giordano  Bruno  had  been  burnt  at  Rome 
in  the  sight  of  the  multitude  flocking  to  the 
Eternal  City  from  all  parts  of  Europe  to 
celebrate  the  jubilee  year  1600.  Thirty- 
two  years  afterwards  G^ileo  was  forced  from 
under  the  feeble  protection  of  the  young 
Grand  Duke  Ferdinand  of  Tuscany  before 
the  Roman  Holy  Office,  to  answer  for  his 
stubborn  adherence  to  the  discoveries  of 
modem  Astronomy,  by  which  that  tribunal 
told  him  he  had  made  himself  vehemently 
suspected  of  heresy.  The  treatment  of 
Bruno,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had  b^en, 
in  a  manner,  provoked  (if  that  could  have 
justified  it)  by  the  multiplied  indiscretions 
of  the  Nolan  knight-erruit  of  philosophy. 
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Of  the  treatment  of  Galileo  Rome  herself 
has  become  ashamed. 

For  more  than  two  centuries  *  the  star- 
ry Gktlileo,  with  his  woes/  has  engaged  the 
world's  sympathies  ;  yet  it  is  only  within 
the  last  few  years  that  proper  pains  have 
been  taken  to  place  before  general  readers 
the  plain  tale  of  his  trials. 

The  most ,  impartial  review  of  the  rela- 
tions of  Galileo  with  Rome  is  found  in  the 
pages  of  his  thoroughly  conscientioos  and 
liberal  Roman  Catholic  biographer,  Henri 
Martin,  to  whom  we  are  «also  indebted  for 
the  fullest  estimate  of  the  scientific  labours 
of  his  life;  '  K  Bacon/  says  Sir  David 
Brewster,*  *  had  never  lived,  the  student  of 
nature  would  have  found  in  the  writings 
and  laboars  of  Galileo,  not  only  the  boasted 
principles  of  the  inductive  philosophy,  but 
also  their  practical  application  to  the  lughest 
efforts  of  invention  and  discovery. ' 

Galileo's  great  glory  was  his  resolute  re- 
bellion*from  time-honoured  tradition,  and  his 
signal  inauguration  of  the  spirit  and  meth* 
ods  of  modem  science. 

« Galileo,' Ba;rs  M.  Henn  Martin,  Maid  it 
down  as  a  prmciple  always  to  ascend  from 
exact  and  mathematically  precise  observation 
of  effects  to  positive  knowledge  of  causes  and 
laws.  Long  before  1687  [the  date  of  Descartes' 
*  Discours  de  la  M6thode '],  long  before  1020 
[the  date  of  Bacon's  *  Novum  Organon  8ci- 
entiaram'],  Galileo  had  introduce  by  pre* 
cept  and  example  this  complete  and  definitive 
method  of  the  physical  sciences.  He  had,  in 
so  doing,  to  struggle  against  the  modem  Peri- 
patetics, against  the  d  priori  method,  handed 
down  from  Aristotle,  in  the  study  of  nature. 
Inhls  **  Saggiatore''  [Assayer],  in  his  **  Dia- 
logues on  the  Two  Principle  Systems  of  the 
World,"  and  more  especially  in  his  *^  Dia- 
logues on  the  New  Bciences"— his  last  and 
most  finished  work— Galileo,  in  demonstrating 
the  le^timacy  and  eflicacy  of  his  method,  lays 
special  stress  on  that  part  of  it  which  Bacon 
had  neglected,  and  without  which  that  meth- 
od would  have  been  impotent  to  regenerate 
the  study  of  physical  science.  This  indispen- 
sable part  of  the  experimental  observation  of 
l^iysical  facts  is  the  mea&ure  tf  quantit4e$, 

*  Galileo  knew  that  all  physical  objects  are 
essUnded^  and  consequently  by  their  nature 
and  essence  mecmuroMe^  though  they  may  not 
always  be  measurable  by  the  methods  and 
instruments  we  possess ; — ^that  all  physical 
phenomena  take  place  in  periods  susceptible 
of  measure — that  phjrsical  phenomena  must 
be  reducible  to  movements,  some  percep- 
tible, others  inappreciable  by  our  senses. 
As  regarded  all  these  phenomena,  he  held 
that  the  right  method  was  to  measure  all 
that  was  measurable,  and  to  endeavour  to 
render  measurable  all  that  was  not  already 
directly  so.  All  who  have  proceeded  S 
priori^    from  Aristotle   to  •  Descartes  down- 

-^ . : — L-~ — ^ 
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ward,  have  arrived  at  results  the  falsity  of 
which  suffices  to  condemn  their  method. 
Neither  ancients,  indeed,  nor  modems  made 
any  mistake  about  the  first  principles  of  pure 
mathematics,  since  those  first  principles,  being 
necessary  and  evident  of  themselTes,  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  any  correction  in  appli- 
cation. But  those  who  have  sought  to  arrive 
at  the  first  truths  of  mechanics  by  the  d  pnori^ 
instead  of  the  inductive  method,  have  always 
deceived  themselves  with  regard  to  many  of 
those  troths.' 

In  a  letter  addressed,  but  not  sent,  to 
the  Peripatetic  professor,  Fortunio  Liceti, 
dictated  by  Galilqp,  at  the  age  of  seventy - 
seven,  the  year  before  his  death,  he  observed 
(and  the  observation  comprises  the  whole 
substance  of  his  own  scientific  teaching) : — 

^  If  the  trae  philosophy  were- that  which 
is  contained  in  the  books  of  Aristotle,  you 
would,  in  my  mind,  be  the  first  philosopher  in 
the  world,  smce  you  seem  to  have  every  pas- 
sage of  that  author  at  your  fingers'  ends.  But 
I  verily  think  that  the  book  of  philosophy  is 
the  book  of  Nature,  a  book  which  always  lies 
open  before  our  eyes.* 

The  real  cause  of  quarrel  between  Gal- 
ileo and  the  authorities  of  his  age  was,  that 
the  latter  sought  their  philosophy  in 
books,  while  he  sought  his  in  facts.  A 
blind  faith  in  Aristotle  deprived  men  of  the 
use  of  their  own  eyes.  Certain  ultra- Aris- 
totelians went  the  length  of  affirming  that 
Galileo's  telescopes  were  so  constructed  as 
to  show  things  which  in  reality  had  no  exist- 
ence. He  offered  a  reward  of  10,000 
scudi  to  any  one  who  could  make  such 
clever  glasses  as  those.  Some  stubbornly 
refused  to  look  through  his  telescopes  at  al], 
assured  as  they  were  beforehand  that  they 
never,  by  their  aid,  should  see  anything 
that  Aristole  had  said  a  word  about.  And 
it  was  not  only  a  few  Peripatetic  philoso- 
phers, unversed  in  astronomy,  who  talked  in 
this  way.  Such  language  was  repeated  by 
the  able  astronomer  Magini,  Professor  at 
Bologna,  and  at  first,  also,  by  the  learned 
Father  Clavio,  who  died  at  Rome  in  1610, 
but  died  converted  to  the  faith  (by  sight) 
of  Jupiter's  satellites,  the  phases  of  Venus, 
and  the  inequalities  of  the  moon's  surface. 
Cremonini  at  Padua,  and  Libri  at  Pisa,  re* 
fused  all  credence  to  Galileo's  discoveries, 
demonstrated  as  those  discoveries  were,  by 
his  t^escopes,  Libri  died  at  Pisa  with- 
out having  ceased  to  protest  against  Gali- 
leo's absurdities,  or  deigned  to  look 
through  Galileo's  telescopes  :  upon  which 
the  ktter  wrote  (10th  December,  1«10)  that, 
as  the  decea^d  Professor  would  not  look  at 
Jupiter's  satellites  here,  he  might,  perhaps, 
take  a  view  of  them  in  his  way  to  heaven. 

It  has  often  been  asked — ^it  was  asked^ 
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indeed,  by  Galileo  himself — how  it  hap- 
pened that  a  storm  of  imputations  of  con- 
structive heresy  burst  on  his  head,  after 
having  left  unvisited  that  of  the  first  great 
founder  of  modem  astronomy,  Copernicus. 
Galileo  could  not,  as  he  said,  anticipate 
that  it  would  be  believed  at  Rome — as  it 
seemed  to  be  believed  by  Monsignor  Gher- 
ardini,  Bishop  of  Fiesole — that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  earth's  motion  had  been  first 
started  by  a  living  Florentine,  not  by  a  Po- 
lish canon  who  had  been  dead  seventy 
years,  whose  book  had  been  published  by 
special  desire  of  Oardinid  Schomberg,  and 
dedicated  by  express  permission  to  Pope 
Paul  III.  feut  it  is  not  difficult  to  discern 
the  causes  of  the  different  reception,  by  the 
reigning  philosophical  and  ecclesiastical 
andiorities  at  successive  epochs,  of  identi- 
cally the  same  scientific  truths.  Coper- 
nicus lay  already  paralysed  on  his  death- 
bed when  his  work  was  intrusted  to  Osi- 
ander  for  publication,  and  he  was  there- 
fore in  no  condition  to  overrule  the  timid 
precautions  which  his  above-named  pupil 
thought  requisite  in  order  to  avert  the 
Vrath  of  the  orthodox  theologians  and 
Peripatetic  philosophers  of  the  qkj.  Osi- 
ander's  anonymous  preface  in  no  manner  ex- 
pressed the  mind  of  his  master,  who  was 
convinced  as  firmly,  as  was  afterwards  his 
illustrious  Florentine  successor,  of  the  solid 
foundation  of  his  system  in  the  facts  of  the 
natural  universe,  and  who  would  probably 
have  been  no  more  disposed  than  Galileo 
was*  to  handle  it  as  a  mere  working  hy- 
pothesis, which  need  not  be  received  as  true, 
or  even  probable,  but  as  framed  solely  to 
facilitate  the  calculation  of  astronomical 
phenomena.  The  subterfuge  was  a  child- 
ish one,  but  it  passed  muster  with  those 
childish  minds  of  mature  growth,  then  occu- 
pying PBpal  or  professorial  chairs  and  pul- 
pits. Had  Copernicus  lived  to  wield  the 
powers  of  Galileo's  telescope,  he,  instead  of 
Galileo,  might  have  stood  forth  the  protago- 
nist, and  have  suffered  as  the  protomar- 
2r,  of  modem  astronomy.  The  conflict  with 
e  spiritual  power,  which  Galileo  did  not 
court,  but  found  forced  on  him,  was  the 
*'  unshunned  consequence '  of  the  scientific 
revolution  effected  by  aid  of  his  telescopic 
discoveries.  The  question  between  the 
two  world-systems,  Ptolemaie  and  Coper- 
nican,  as  Herr  von  Gebler  justly  remarks, 
had  hitherto  been  exclusively  one  for  the 
schools.  Neither  the  less  known  precur- 
sors of  Copemicus  nor  Copemicus  himself 
had  ever  adventured  openly  to  declare  war 
against  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  or  to 
overthrow,  by  the   unanswerable   evidence 


of  observed  facts,  the  hollow  fabric  of  phys- 
ical science  founded  on  that  philosophy. 

'*'  They  had  fought  with  the  same  weapons 
as  the  Ptolemaic  doctors ;  those  of  the  school- 
logic.  They  did  not  possess  direct  evidence 
of  astronomical  facts,  as  they  did  not  yet  pos- 
sess the  telescope.  But  Gableo,  with  his  sys- 
tem of  demonstration  founded  on  ocular  evi- 
dence of  the  actual  facts  of  Nature,  was  too 
foraiidable  an  antagonist  to  obtain  tolerance 
from  the  schoolmen.  The  Peripatetic  phi- 
losophers had  no  armour  of  proof  to  parry  the 
blows  of  arguments  addressed  to  the  under- 
standing on  the  dfrect  evidence  of  the  senses ; 
and  their  adherents  accordingly,  if  they  would 
not  give  up  their  cause  as  lost,  must  call  in  aid 
other  allies  than  those  of  the  schools.  They 
caught  accordingly  at  the  readiest  means 
within  reach.  To  reinforce  the  tottering  au- 
thority of  Aristotle,  they  invoked  the  un^sail- 
able  authority  of  Scripture. 

^  We  must  not  ascrioe  this  mainly  to  mere 
party  spirit,  or  mere  personal  malevolence. 
The  bulk  of  the  learned!^  class,  which  still  ad- 
hered to  the  old  world-system,  and  had 
hitherto  carelessly  regarded  Copemicus,  with 
his  new  theory  apparently  unsupported  by 
visible  proofs,  as  a  mere  dreaming  specula- 
tor, now  stood  aghast  at  Galileo's  telescopic 
discoveries,  which  apparently  threatened  to 
overthrow  all  that  had  hitherto  been  believed. 
The  learned,  and  still  more  the  half -learned, 
world  of  Italy  felt  the  solid  ground  shaking 
beneath  their  feet,  and  the  threatened  down- 
fall of  Aristotle's  authority  of  three  thousand 
years  must,  it  seemed  to  them,  draw  after  it 
the  overthrow  from  the  veir  foundation  of  all 
that  had  hitherto  been  held  as  truth  in  phys- 
ics, mathematics,  philosophy,  and  religion.' 

If  Galileo  had  been  content  with  mak- 
ing a  mere  raree-show  of  his  telescopes,  or 
a  mere  lucrative  trade  in  them,  he  might 
have  been  petted  and  patronised  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter  at  Rome,  as  he  had  been  at 
Venice  and  Florence.  He  need  have  in- 
curred no  risk  of  persecution  for  tmths  he 
might  have  forborne  to  enunciate.  But  he 
would  have  missed  the  main  scope  of  his 
life,  which  was  simply  to  demonstrate 
those  tmths.  What  Galileo's  critics  really 
make  matter  of  reproach  is  his  manly  frank- 
ness and  sincerity.  Having  a  plain  tale  to 
tell,  he  saw  no  reasbn  why  he  should  not 
plainly  tell  it.  Having  no  '  heretical  pra- 
vity  '  to  conceal,  he  too  sanguinely  antici* 
pated  that  he  could  eng^e  the  Roman  hie- 
rarchy in  ^e  pure  interest  of  scientific 
tmth. 

It  was  ecclesiastical  rather  than  philo- 
sophical favour  that  Galileo  felt  he  had 
most  need  to  conciliate.  It  was  the  opin- 
ion which  might  be  formed  at  Rome  of 
his  views  of  llie  Copemican  system  about 
which  he  was  most  solicitous  :  for,  should 
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Rome  prove  hostile,  lie  knew  too  well  thAt 
it  wonld  be  difiiealt  or  impossible  for  him 
to  exercise  with  freedom  the  function  of  an 
expounder  of  those  views  in  Italy. 

*  Belisario  "Vinta,  secretary  of  the  Grand 
Duke '  [of  Tuscany],  says  M.  Berti,  *  wrote  to 
Galileo,  that  so  soon  as  the  truth  of  his  specula- 
tions on  the  Medicean  planets  [the  satellites  of 
Jupiter,  which  Galileo  had  so  named  in  com- 

Cient  to  his  Tuscan  patrons]  should  be  eon- 
ed  at  Rome,  the  new  constitution  of  the 
universe  might  be  said  to  be  established  for 
all  the  world,  and  would  be  assured  of  ob- 
taining the  concurrence  of  all  mathematicians 
and  all  astrologers.  This  assent  of  Rome  Ga- 
lileo felt  to  be  of'  such  moment,  that  he  was 
prepared  to  make  every  effort  to  obtain  it.  He 
assiduously  cultivated  friendly  relations  with 
tlie  cardinals,  themonsignori,  the  prelates.  But 
the  quarter  where  he  chiefly  aimed  to  con- 
quer opinion  was  the  Collegio  Romano,  as  well 
because  there  were  amongst  its  members  not 
a  few  men  well  versed  in  science,  as  because 
it  constituted  a  sort  of  theologico-philosophi- 
cal  tribunal.' 

The  prospects  of  success  for  the  new 
science  at  the  metropolis  of  Latin  Chris- 
tendom seemed  at  first  promising. 

*  Would  we  form  an  idea,*  says  M.  Berti, 
'  how  Galileo  was  appreciated  and  courted  at 
Rome,  we  must  figure  him  to  ourselves  in  the 
vigour  of  life,  at  tne  age  of  forty-seven,  with 
ample  forehead,  grave  countenance,  expres- 
sive of  profound  thought,  fine  figure  and 
very  distinguished  manners,  clear,  elegant, 
and  pleasing,  and  at  times  imaginative  and 
vivid  in  discourse.  The  letters  of  the  time 
superabound  in  his  praise.  Cardinals,  patri- 
cians, and  other  persons  in  authority,  vied 
with  each  other  for  the  honour  of  having  him  in 
their  houses,  and  hearing  him  discourse.  A 
choice  society  of  men,  eminent  for  learning 
or  high  public  ofllce,  were  In  the  habit  of  as- 
sembling round  Cardinal  Bandini  in  the  palace 
of  the  <^rinal.  In  the  gardens  of  that  palace, 
which  commanded  a  great  part  of  the  ci^  of 
Rome,  and  the  view  from  which  extends  over 
a  vast  horizon,  Galileo,  in  the  fine  evenings  of 
A|)ril,  exhibited  through  his  telescope  the  sat- 
(Dllites  of  Jupiter  *  and  discoursed  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  discoveries.  It  seems  that  some  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  Collegio  Romano  came  also 
to  these  meetings  ;  and  by  day  Galileo,  in  these 
and  other  places,  directed  observaiion  to  the 
spots  in  the  sun.  Federico  Cesi,  the  you  ng 
president  of  the  Academy  of  the  Lincei  [lynx- 
eyed];  lavished  on  him  the  most  affectionate 
tokens  of  esteem  and  friendship.  Contem- 
porary writers  relate  with  admiration  the 
sumptuous  dinner  given  by  Cesi  to  Galileo  at 
his  villa  of  Malvasia,  on  the  summit  of  the 
Janiculum,  not  far  from  the  gate  of  Bt.  Pan- 
crazio,  eead  at  which  the  most  distinguished 
persons  in  Rome  were  present.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  dinner,  GalUeo  having  pointed  his 
telescope  in  the  direction  of  Bt.  John  Lateran, 
the  guests  were  enabled  to  read  the  inscrip- 
tion over  the  portico,  three  [Italian]  miles  on, 


and  then,  tmning  the  telescope  to  heaven,  they 
described  to  theur  full  satisfaction  the  satel- 
lites of  Jufuter,  with  other  celestial  marvels. 
On  that  occasion,  Galileo,  to  satisfy  the  curi- 
osity of  the  guests,  took  the  telescope  tp 
pieces,  and  allowed  every  one  at  discretiqp  to 
examine  the  construction,  and  to  take  the 
measure  of  the  lenses. 

^  A  number  of  eminent  men  in  learning  and 
science  used  to  assemble  nightly  at  the  Tuscan 
ambassador's,  where  Galileo  at  that  time  re- 
sided, to  look  through  his  telescope  at  Venus, 
and  the  ^^  tricorporar'  Saturn..  One  evening, 
when  the  clouds  interrupted  their  view  of  the 
stars,  they  began  disputing,  as  their  nightly 
wont  was,  on  the  subject  of  light.  Galileo 
said  to  Laffalla,  that  he  would  let  himself  be 
immersed  m  ever  so  dark  a  dungeon,  and  kept 
tlMre  ever  so  long  a  time  on  br^td  and  water, 
if  only,  on  coming  out,  it  were  granted  him 
to  understand  the  nature  of  light.* 

This  conversation,  and  others  of  *  the 
like  description,  are  recorded  in  con- 
temporary narratives  of  the  first  sojourn  of  • 
Galileo  in  the  Eternal  City  in  16ll.  He 
was  to  revisit  it  on  four  later  occasions — in 
1615,  1624,  1630,  and  1683— -the  firpt 
three  of  these  latter  visits  being  voluntary^ 
the  last  compulsory,  on  the  perenaptory 
and  reiterated  summons  of  Pope  Urban 
VIII.  to  present  himself  in  person  for  ex- 
amination before  the  Holy  Inquisition: 

Amongst  the  figures  which  we  find  cross- 
ing the  stage  during  Galilei  o/s  first  visit  to 
Rome,  was  that  of  Cardinal  Bellarmine, 
then  full  of  years  and  honours.  On  the 
19th  of  April,  1611,  Bellarmine  wrote  to 
the  Reverend  Fathers  of  the  Collegio  Ro- 
mano, to  ask  if  in  any  manner  there  had 
been  brought  under  their  cognisance  the 
celestial  observations,  which  an  able  mathe- 
matician had  been  making  by  means  of  an 
instrument  called  cannone  or  occkiale^  by 
which  means  he  [Bellarmine]  himself  had 
seen  Some  marvellous  sights  in  the  Itf  oon  and 
Venus.  Clavio,  a  recent  and  zealous  convert 
to  Copemicanism,  Griemberger,  Oddo  Mal- 
cotio,  and  Paolo  Lemblo,  replied  officially, 
on  the  24th  of  the  same  month,  that 
they  had  themselves  verified  all  the  celestial 
mangels  to  which  his  letter  referred. 

*  Although,'  says  M.  Berti,  *  we  are  ignorant 
for  what  reason  Bellarmine  addressed  that 
question  to  the  College,  we  shall  probably  not 
be  far  from  the  truth  in  supposing  that  the  re- 
ply requested  in  such  solemn  form,  and  in 
writing,  was  not  asked  of  the  College  solely 
for  his  own  information,  but  for  that  of  his  col- 
leagues of  the  Inquisition.' 

What,  we  may  ask  on  our  part,  had 
Galileo  come  to  Rome  for,  but  to  get  the 
stamp  of  authority  put  by  the  Collegio 
Romano  on  his  virtual  adhesion  to  the 
Copemlcan  system  in  his  Numio  Siderto  f 
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The  *  able  mathematioiAii '  had  [been  de- 
tiroos  of  bringing  his  new  and  strange  riews 
especially  before  that  college,  as  contain- 
ing other  able  mathematicians,  ^ho  could 
speak  from  chairs  of  authority.  And  this 
eady  which  Galileo  had  expressly  aimed  at, 
he  fully  attained.  The  favourable  answer 
returned  by  the  Collegio  Romano  to  the  de- 
mand thus  made  of  them  was  no  sooner 
published,  than  Galileo's  friends  at  Rome 
nastened  to  make  it  known  farther,  exult- 
ing in  the  belief  that  the  stamp  of  ortho- 
doxy had  now  been  set  authentically  upon 
tiie  master's  most  startling  astronomical  in- 
novations, and  that  they  might  henceforth 
freely  discuss  his  discoveries  and  the  ques- 
tions raised  by  them.  Monsignor  Dini  con* 
fidentially  intimated  to  Oosimo  Sassetti 
that  the  Jesuits  were  great  friends  of  Gali- 
leo. The  Tuscan  *  Orator  '  [Ambassador]  at 
Rome  presented  Galileo  to  the  Pope  [Paul 
v.]  who  received  him  most  graciously,  not 
suffering  him  to  say  a  word  before  him  in  a 
kneeling  posture.  Encouraged  by  these 
favouraole  indications,  and  taking  occasion 
ftom  the  opposition  to  his  discoveries 
stirred  up  by  some  Perugian  monks,  Gali- 
leo addressed  a  letter  to  Monsignor  Dini, 
not  only  exposing  with  all  the  force  of 
logic,  and  all  the  keenness  of  sarcasm,  the 
faSacy  of  the  argumentations  attempted  by 
his  monkish  ^reponents,  but  putting  in  the 
clearest  light  tSTe  principles  of  criticism  in 
their  application  to  science.  From  Galileo's 
highly  obnoxious  proposition,  that  the 
Earth  was  a  planet,  his  simple  or  subtle 
opponents  sought  to  fasten  on  him  the 
gratuitous  inference  that  all  the  other  plan- 
ets must  be  inhabited  by  beings  of  our  own 
species.  It  was  then  asked  whether  these 
had  descended  from  Adam,  and  whether 
th^  had  embarked  with  Noah. 

The  first  open  war  on  Galileo's  astro- 
nomical innovations  was  declared  by  monk- 
ish ignorance.  The  irregular-regular  monas- 
tic militia  of  Papacy  were  the  first  to  beat 
the  '  drum  ecclesiastic,'  and  essay  to  rally 
round  them  the  great  army  of  blockheadB  in 
a  new  crusade  against  light  and  knowledge. 
On  the  fourth  Sunday  of  Advent,  1614,  Cac- 
cini,  a  Dominican  monk,  preached  a  sermon 
in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  at 
Florence,  on  the  astronomical  miracle  of 
Jodiua,  taking  his  text  from  the  Vulgate 
— *  Viri  GalUcBi,  quid  etatiB  iupieientes  in 
ecelum  f  This  punning  text  was  followed 
by  a  furious  sermon  against  all  mathematics, 
which  the  preacher  declared  were  an  inven- 
tion of  Uie  devil,  and  asainst  all  mathema-* 
ticians,  who,  he  said,  should  be  excluded 
from  all  Christian  states.  Father  Maraffi,  a 
Dominican  friend  and  admirer  of  Galileo, 


immediately  wrote  to  him  to  express  his  dis* 
gust  at  this  abuse  of  the  pulpit — the  more 
so,  he  said,  as  its  author  was  a  brother  of  his 
own  order,  and  he  should  have  to  share  the 
responsibility  of  all  the  stupidities  (tutte  le 
bestialitd)  which  might  be,  and  were,  com- 
mitted by  thirty  or  forty  thousand  monks. 

Father  Cacoini,  instead  of  being  censured 
or  punished,  was  invited  to  Rome,  as  master 
and  bachelor  at  the  convent  of  Santa  Maria 
della  Minerva  ;  and  another  brother  of  the 
same  order,  Father  Lorini,  secretly  wrote 
to  the  Roman  Holy  Office,  not  expressly 
naming  Galileo,  but  denouncing  the  Gali- 
leiatSf  who  affirm  that  the  earth  moves,  and 
the  sun  stands  still.  Father  Lorini  declares 
that  the  Galileists  therein  assert  an  opinion 
visibly  contraiy  on  all  points  to  Holy 
Scripture,  that  they  trample  under  foot  the 
entire  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  and  vent 
a  thousand  impertinences  only  to  show  their 
wit.  He  concludes  by  quoting  the  sermon 
of  Caccini  against  ^  the  Galilseans,'  which 
was  the  sure  wav  to  get  the  Father  sum- 
moned as  a  witness  before  the  Holy 
Office — as  he  accordingly  was,  and  added  a 
quantity  of  second  and  third-hand  hearsay, 
tne  greater  part  of  which  was  too  worth- 
less to  find  favour  even  with  an  Inquisi- 
torial tribunal,  and  the  rest  irrelevant  to  the 
chaises  in  course  of  collection  against  Gali- 
leo by  the  underground  agencies  of  the 
Holy  Office  of  Rome. 

M.  Henri  Martin  hene  abruptly  asks — 
'  What  was  it  these  Cardinals  of  the  Inqui* 
sition  really  meant  f  '  Maffeo  Barberino, 
Del  Monte,  Bellarmine,  were  well-wishers 
to  Galileo  personally.  They  meant,  in  a 
word,  to  spare  the  man,  while  stifling  the 
system.  This  was  not,  however,  what 
Galileo  wanted,  or  would  willingly  subnsit 
to.  In  letters  to  Monsignor  Dini,  he 
avowed  that  the  earth's  double  movement 
was  for  him,  as  it  had  been  for  Copernicus, 
a  serious  and  positive  doctrine,  not  a  mere 
hypothesis,  which  might -be  regarded  as 
false  or  indifferent.  In  a  justification  of 
himself,  drawn  up  by  Galileo  at  the  period 
before  us,  not  for  publicity,  but  for  commu- 
nication '  to  some  wise  and  just  persons, '  he 
asks — 

'  What  could  be  expected  to  be  the  conse- 
quence of  an  authoritative  condemnation  Of 
the  Copemican  system  ?  Such  a  condemnation 
would  not  convince  men  of  learning  and  sci- 
ence, who  do  not  feel  themselves  at  liberty  to 
believe  the  contrary  of  those  truths  of  Nature, 
which  observation  and  experiment  enable 
them,  in  a  manner,  to  see  with  their  eyes,  and 
touch  with  their  hands.  It  would,  therefore, 
be  necessary  to  prohibit  all  study  whatever  of 
astronomical  science — that  is  to  say,  all  study 
of  those  works  of  Nature  in  which  the  power 
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aad  wifldom  of  €k>d  display  themaelves  with 
most  magnificence/ 

It  has  been  assumed  in  some  quarters^  and 
the  assumption  is  endorsed  by  M.  Martin, 
that  (Galileo's  second  visit  to  Rome  (at  the 
dose  of  1615)  was  not  quite  voluntary ,  as 
had  been  his  first  in  1611.  According  to 
these  reports,  he  had  been,  secretly  sum- 
moned to  present  himself  before  the  Inqui- 
sition. Galileo's  own  account,  given  to  the 
Inquisitors  themselves  in  1633^  as  well  as 
in  all  his  letters  to  his  friends,  was,  that 
this  second  visit,  like  his  first,  was  made  by 
him  entirely  of  his  own  accord.  Now, 
setting  aside  for  the  moment  all  reliance  on 
Galileo's  habitual  frankness  and  veracity,  is 
it  credible  that  he  should  make  a  false 
statement  on  such  a  point  to  his  judges, 
who  had  immediate  means  of  checking  it  by 
referring  to  the  records  of  their  own  ofiice } 
It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  he  may 
have  been  invited  by  his  friends  in  the  con- 
gregation to  come  to  Rome  to  defend  his 
writings  in  person  against  the  more  serious 
of  the  charges  which  were  brought  against 
them.  We  may  here  remark  that  it  was 
always  on  the  provocation  and  challenge  of 
his  assailants,  that  Galileo  meddled  at  all 
with  theological  controversy.  What  ex- 
cited their  anger  was,  not  that  he  was  hetero- 
dox in  theology,  but  that  he  warned  ofE 
theology  from  ground  which  was  not  prop- 
erly her  domain.  His  counsels  to  The- 
ology to  leave  Science  unmolested  were  pre- 
cisely such  as  might  be  addressed,  in  our 
own  age,  by  rational  believers  to  irrational 
zealots.  Unfortunately,  the  sincere  or  pre- 
tended zealots  in  the  days  of  Galileo,  when 
Aiistotle  was  cited,  with  such  grotesque  au- 
dacity, in  support  of  Scripture,  were  too 
strong  for  the  small  minority  of  enlightened 
students  of  nature,  whose  religion  was  sci- 
entific, and  whose  science  was  religious. 

Galileo's  second  visit  to  Rome  appeared 
afterwards  to  have  been  the  crisis  of  his 
fate  ;  the  turning-point  of  all  his  after-life 
from  prosperous  to  adverse  fortunes*  The 
great  mistake  he  made  did  not  consist,  as 
Sir  David  Brewster  would  have  it,  in  any 
wanton  disregard  or  defiance  of  *■  the  laws 
of  the  Church,'  nor  '  bold  and  inconsid- 
erate expression  of  his  opinions '  through 
the  channel  of  the  press  (the  two  documents, 
addressed,  the  one  to  Father  Castelli,^  the 
other  to  the  Dowager  Grand  Duchess  of 
Tuscany,  which  gave  his  enemies  the  first 
handle  taken  against  him,  were  not  printed 
at  all)  ; — his  great  mistake  was  his  too  san- 
guine persuasion  that  he  could  get  those 
who  wielded  the  highest  powers  of  the 
€hurch  at  that  epoch  to  see  that  neither 


her  laws  nor  her  honest  interests  were  con^ 
cemed  in  the  question  whether  the  sun 
moved  round  the  earth,  or  the  earth  round 
the  sun.  Such  was  Galileo's  own  intimate 
and  sincere  conviction  ;  and  it  was  his  sub* 
lime  confidence  in  the  force  of  truth  that 
inspired  his  efforts  to  bring  round  Popes 
and  Cardinals,  who  had  other  objects 
in  view,  to  share  that  conviction.  Sir 
David  Brewster,  following  Mallet  Du-Pan, 
and  other  such  untrustworthy  authorities^ 
and  taking  no  note  of  the  facts,  which  were 
not  then  in  their  entirety  before  the  world, 
afiSrms  that  Galileo,  to  be  safe,  needed  but 
to  have  abstained  from  turning  a  philo^ 
sophical  into  a  theological  question  ;  and 
that,  had  he  concludedfhis  ^  system  of  the 
world '  with  the  sage  peroration  of  his 
apologist  Campanella,  and  dedicated  it  to 
the  Pope,  it  might  have  stood  in  the  library 
of  the  Vatican,  beside  Uie  cherished,  though 
equally  her^cal,  volume  of  Copernicus. 

'  The  cherished,  though  equally  heretical, 
volume  of  Copernicus  ! '  Why  the  vol- 
ume of  Copernicus  was  put  on  the  Roman 
Index  by  a  decree  dated  the  5th  of  March, 
1616,  and  remained  on  the  Index  till  the 
16th  of  August,  1820  I  The  doctrine  con- 
tained in  that  work,  of  the  sun  being  the 
centre,  and  the  earth  not  being  the  centre 
of  our  system — ^the  mobility  of  the  Utter 
and  fixity  of  the  former  iij^»^at  system—^ 
had  been  declared,  in  February,  1616,  by 
the  Cardinals  of  the  Roman  Inquisition  to 
be  '  absurd,  heretical,  and  concrary  to 
Holy  Scripture.'  That  was  the  position 
on  which  Rome  took  her  stand  at  the 
epoch  of  Galileo's  second  visit.  No  other 
ground  could  be  assigned  for  any  admoni- 
tory (not  to  say  penal)  procedure  against 
Gahleo,  than  the  ground  laid  in  the  secret 
passing  of  that  decree  of  the  Inquisition, 
since  no  other  ofEence  could  be  imputed  ko 
him  than  that  he  had  founded  bis  theory,  in 
his  recently  published  Letters  on  the  Spots 
in  the  Sun,  on  that  of  Copernicus.  With 
similar  secrecy,  the  decree  of  the  Inquisi* 
tion  condemning  the  Copemican  doctrine 
was  communicated  to  Galileo  by  Cardinal 
Bellarmine,  and  a  promise  was  exacted  from 
him  that  he  would,  in  future,  neither  hold 
nor  tea<^  that  doctrine  in  any  shape.  Bel^ 
kurmine  himself,  and  MafEeo  Barberini,  af« 
terwards  Pope  Urban  YIII.,  were  personal 
friends  oi  Galileo  ;  they  had  no  sympathy 
with  the  ignorant  or  hypocritical  zealotry  of 
the  Caocinis  and  Lorinis  ;  and,  at  the  time 
we  are  speaking  of,  they  inspired  the  In** 
quisition  with  their  own  friendly  disposi« 
tions,  so  far  as  regarded  the  person  of  the 
philosopher  who  had  alarmed«their  ortho- 
dotxy»      Accordingly^  Galileo's  name  was 
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not  even  menUoned  in  its  decree  condeihn- 
ing  Copernicus,  and  Cardinal  Barberini  af- 
terwards, when  Pope,  in  1633,  complained 
vehemently  of  ill-usage  and  ingratitude 
on  the  part  of  Galileo  after  he  had  helped 
him,  as  he  said,  out  of  his  scrape  in  1616. 
That  Galileo  could  not  be  content  to  hold 
nis  tongue,  petted  and  pensioned  as  he 
was  both  by  a  Pope  and  by  a  Grand  Duke, 
was  a  mystery  of  iniquity  and  perversity 
that  his  too  gracious  Holiness  could  not 
have  anticipated,  and  could  not  be  expected 
to  pardon. 

Those  who  censure  Galileo  for  failing  to 
keep  his  secret  promise  to  Bellarmine,  seem 
to  forget  that,  for  sixteen  or  seventeen  years, 
he  kept  as  much  4i  that  promise  as  could 
well  be  expected — that  is  to  say,  he  for- 
bore, though  it  was  pain  and  grief  to  him, 
from  further  publications  on  the  obnoxious 
and  tabooed  subject.  It  was  not  till  his 
*friend,  MaSeo  Barberini,  had  climbed 
to  the  highest  place  in  tha  Roman  hierarchy 
with  a  diplomatic  dexterity  only  equalled 
by  his  autocratical  arrogance  when  he  had 
once  reached  it,  that  Galileo,  by  a  second 
sanguine  mistake,  supposed  he  might  give 
himself  license  to  evade  the  inhibition 
which  had  secretly  been  laid  on  him  at  so 
great  a  distance  of  time.  He  had  hastened 
to  Rome,  on  the  urgent  advice  of  his  friend 
Prince  Cesi,  the  President  of  the  Lyn- 
enan  Academy,  to  congratulate  Maffeo  Bar- 
berini on  his  elevation  to  the  papal  chair, 
and  was  received  by  the  new  Pope  with  an 
eager  cordiality  which  might  well  inspire 
confidence.  The  Florentine  philosopher.  In 
his  single-minded  devotion  to  his  main  ob- 
ject in  life,  had  not  sufficiently  studied  the 
character  of  the  man  he  had  now  to  deal 
with.  Everything  depended  with  Urban 
on  hitting  his  humour  or  caprice  of  the 
moment.  *  No  Pope,'  says  Ranke,*  *  ever 
raised  such  arrogant  claims  to  personal  re- 
spect. *  And  nothing  that  he  could  deem 
disrespect  to  aught  he  had  ever  dictated 
was  likely  to  be  viewed  by  the  new  Pontiff 
in  any  other  light  than  that  of  *  contempt 
of  court ' — and  of  himself  as  the  supreme 
head  of  that,  court — to  which,  and  to 
whom,  were  to  be  submitted  with  implicit 
deference  all  matters  bearing  on  its  sover- 
eign spiritual  authority,  whether  directly  or 
i^irectly.  Pope  Urban  had  said  to  Cardi- 
nal Hohenzoller — who  i^peated  to  Galileo 
—that  the  Church  Lad  not  condemned  this 
system  (the  Copemican  system),  and  that 
it  should  not  be  condemned  as  heretical, 
but  only  as  rash ;  and  he  added  that 
*  there  was  no  fear  of  any  one  undertake 
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ing  to  prove  that  it  must  necessarily  be 
true.' 

In  half-a-dozen  audiences,  which  his  Holi- 
ness had  vouchsafed  to  grant  Galileo,  this 
very  subject  of  the  Copemican  system  had 
been  discussed  between  them  with  perfect 
freedom  ;  and  it  was  natural  to  infer  from 
the  Pope's  expressions  to  Hohenzoller,  that 
he  would  be  disposed  to  tolerate  the  like 
freedom  of  discussion  in  print,  provided  it 
were  pushed  to  no  positive  or  decisive  con- 
clusion. Upon  that  hint  Galileo  wrote  and 
printed.  Papal  vengeance  pursued  hini  to 
the  last  hour  of  his  life. 

If  Galileo  misunderstood  his  patron,  it  is 
only  charitable  to  believe  that  Urban  under-* 
stood  no  better  his  jproteg^,  soon  to  be- 
come his  victim.  How,  indeed,  should 
they  have  understood  each  other !  The  per-* 
sonal  characters  and  aims  were  as  widely 
different  as  the  personal  positions  of  the 
two  men,  who  came  thus  suddenly  and  unex» 
pectedly  in  collision.  Galileo  was  solely  in- 
tent on  extending  the  empire  of  science — 
Urban  on  asserting  the  authority  and  en* 
larging  the  Estates  of  the  Church.  While 
the  former  sought  worldly  means  so  far 
only  as  they  were  indispensable  to  obtain 
leisure  for  his  researches,  the  latter  mainly 
(that  we  may  not  say  solely)  made  use  of  his 
spiritual  power  and  prestige  to  promote  the 
temporal  aggrandisement  of  his  Bee  and  his 
family,  which  had  indeed  become  the  all  but 
exclusive  object  of  the  Popes  for  two  cen- 
turies. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  Urban  took 
personal  offence  at  the  imagined  applica- 
tion to  himself  of  the  name  of  Simplicio, 
which  Galileo  had  given  to  the  Ptolemaic 
champion  in  his  Dial(^ues  on  *  The  Two 
Principjd  Systems  of  the  World.'  The 
other  two  interiocutors  bore  real  names— 
those  of  the  Florentine  Salviati  and  the  Ve- 
netian Sangredo,  friends  of  Galileo,  the 
former  of  whom  personates  the  true  (t.  e. 
Copemican)  philosopher  in  the  discussion, 
and  the  latter  intervenes  as  an  umpire  be- 
tween the  combatants.  The  Pope  had,  in- 
deed, sycophants  enough  about  him,  capa« 
ble  of  suggesting  the  injurious  idea  that  the 
third  Ptwemaic  interlocutor  was  meant  for 
himself.  But  he  would  have  weU  de- 
served the  name  of  Simplicio,  if  he  could 
really  have  believed  this  when  he  found 
leisure,  which  was  probably  not  at  first,  to 
read  the  Dialogues.  What  was  however 
troe,  and  scarcely  less  calculated  to  exas- 
perate his  imperious  Holiness,  was  that 
Galileo  had  put — and  could  not  help  putting 
— into  the  mouth  of  Simplicio  arguments 
which  Urban  had  held  to  himself  in  apoi<^ 
for  the  old  astronomy.     Galileo  had,  how- 
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ever,  carefully  guarded  against  seeming  to 
give  those  arguments  as  Simplicio'S;  but 
made  him  cite  them  as  those  of  *  a  man  of 
great  learning  and  of  high  eminence.  *  Per- 
sonal ofEencc  there  was  none  in  such  a  cita- 
tion ;  but  offence  to  papal  infalKbility,  and 
to  the  rules  of  good  courtiership  there  cer- 
tainly was,  in  fhe  fact  that,  instead  of  accept- 
ing Urban's  arguments  as  unanswerable, 
GflJileo  made  his  Salviati  answer  them. 
ffinc  nice  tree.  Urban  VIII.  was  no  stiff 
Aristotelian.  A  Pope  who  had  '  forced  the 
songs  and  apophthegms  of  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testament  into  Horatian  metres,  the 
song  of  praise  of  the  aged  Simeon  into 
Sapphic  strophes,'*  certainly  was  not 
chargeable  with  taking  grave  matters  in  too 
solemn  earnest.  And,  it  must  be  added, 
,  such  matters,  whether  theological  or  philo- 
sophical, were  those  which  formed  the 
smallest  portion  of  his  mental  concerns, 
either  before  or  after  his  elevation  to 
the  papal  chair.  He  was,  while  rising  to 
power,  above  all  an  accomplished  courtier 
and  diplomatist :  when  he  had  reached  its 
summit,  he  was  the  most  imperibps  and  un- 
scrupulous of  priestly  princes.  What  was 
true  he  had  little  or  jio  leisure  to  inves- 
tigate :  what  was  expedient  he  regarded 
s<3ely  from  a  secular  point  of  view.  Maffeo 
Barberinl's  stepping-stone  to  papal  sov- 
ereignty had  been  through  the  court  of 
France  ;  his  policy  as  Pope  was  framed  on 
the  model  of  Richelieu's,  and  was  no  less 
cynically  indifferent  to  Catholic  int€rests  than 
that  of  his  great  master.  It  is  impossible  to 
credit  him  with  any  other  species  or  sem- 
blance of  2eal  for  the  Church  than  that 
which  consisted  in  flaunting  her  banners 
and  parading  her  cause,  while  fighting  his 
own  battles.  *  His  favourite  notion, '  says 
Ranke,f  *  was  that  the  States  of  the  Church 
must  be  secured  by  fortifications  and  be- 
come formidable  by  their  own  arms. '  This 
was  the  man  whom  Galileo  had  hoped  to 
interest  in  scientific  star-gazing,  and  to 
find  open  to  conviction  on  points  he  had 
once  determined,  not  by  thought,  but  by 
will. 

The  Pope,  it  is  said,  did  not  immedi- 
ately get  a  copy  of  the  new-published  '  Dia- 
logues,' which  had  been  pnnted  in  Flor- 
ence by  a  stroke  of  something  like  Machi- 
avellic  diplomacy,  after  the  Roman  censor- 
ship had  been  coaxed  or  cajoled  into  an  m- 
prinuitur.  It  may  be  doubted  wheiher  he 
immediately  found  idme  to  read  them.  But 
he  saw  at  once,  or  was  made  to  see  by  those 
round  him,  an  affront  to  his  authority  in 
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the  attempt,  in  any  shape,  at  any  further 
discussion  of  a  subject,  on  which  he  consid- 
ered Galileo,  by  his  promise  to  Bellarmine, 
as  having,  in  a  manner,  been  bound  over  to 
keep  the  peace.  His  indignation,  says  M. 
Berti,  was  aroused  so  strongly,  *  that  the 
book  and  its  author  would  both  have  been 
brought  without  delay  before  the  Holy  OflBce, 
if  the  intercession  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  and  the  urgent  representations  of 
his  **  Orator"  at  Rome,  had  not  prevailed 
with  Urban  to  nominate,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, a  special  commission  to  examine 
acd  report  on  the  book  before  taking  fur- 
ther proceedings.  *  But  le  diable  n^y  'per- 
dait  rien.  The  Commission,  of  course 
carefully  packed,  made  a  repcArt  soon  after  to 
his  Holiness,  in  which  it  accumulated  all 
the  matters  of  charge  that  could  be  brought 
against  Galileo,  as  well  for  the  act  of  pub- 
lication of  the  obnoxious  ^  Dialogues,'  as 
for  the  manner  in  which  the  questions 
broached  therein  were  handled.  On  receiv- 
ing this  report.  Urban  lost  no  time  in  or- 
dering the  Inquisition  of  Florence  to  inti- 
mate his  Holiness' s  command  to  Galileo  to 
appear  in  person  not  later  than  the  month 
of  October  ^the  rescript  was  issued  in  Sep- 
tember), beiore  the  commissary-general  of 
the  Holy  Office  in  Rome. 

This  imperious  summons  struck  Galileo 
with  consternation,  and  was  highly  dis- 
pleasing to  the  young  Grand  Duke  Ferdi- 
nand, who  had  just  succeeded  Galileo's  old 
patron  Cosmo.  The  Venetian  Republic 
would  have  opposed  a  firm  front  to  Kome 
on  such  a  demand  ;  but  Ferdinand  was 
young  and  irresolute,  and  the  Duchess  and 
Dowager  Duchess  had  been  thoroughly  in- 
doctrinated by  their  spiritual  directors 
against  all  '  vain  knowledge  and  false  phi- 
losophy. *  Galileo's  infirm  health  had  fur- 
nished excuse  for  delay  in  obeying  the 
papal  mandate  ;  but  that  mandate  was  re* 
peated  in  still  more  peremptory  terms,  and 
finally  the  Pope  sent  orders  to  the  Inquisi- 
tor of  Florence  that,  so  soon  as  Galileo's 
physical  condition  permitted,  he  was  to  be 
brought  in  irons  to  Home.  Ferdinand  wrote 
to  him  from  Pisa  on  the  11th  of  January, 
1633,  that  it  had  become  necessary  for  him 
to  obey  the  papal  summons,  but  that  he 
would  place  at  his  disposal  one  of  the 
grand-ducal  litters  and  a  trustworthy  guid,e, 
and  would  allow  him  to  take  up  his  resi- 
dence at  the  Tuscan  embassy  in  Rome.  No 
Italian  prince  of  that  period,  says  Herr  Geb- 
ler,  would  have-  acted  otherwise.  No  one 
of  them  would  have  had  the  courage  or  in- 
dependence to  meet  with  a  veto  the  Pope's 
demand  for  the  extradition  of  an  eminent 
subject.     Venice  alone  would  have  acted  on 
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the  axiom  laid  down  by  Paul  Sarpi  on  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  State,  and  would 
have  asserted  that  power  against  all  sacer- 
dotal pretensions  to  set  that  of  the  Church 
over  it,  and  to  execute  ecclesiastical  justice 
on  the  subject  of  an  independent  dominion. 

There  was  a  sad  contrast  between  Gali- 
leo's first  and  last  visit  to  Rome — the  first  a 
triumph,  the  last  a  torture,  moral  if  not 
physical.  There  was  a  sad  contrast,  within 
a  much  briefer  period,  between  the  counte- 
nance turned  towards  him  by  Urban  on  his 
accession,  and  that  of  the  same  pontifE  so 
soon  averted  in  implacable  wrath  on  the 
first  umbrage  given  by  the  philosopher  to 
the  Pontiff's  pride  of  power  and  of  wisdom 
more  than  human. 

The  truth  appears  to  be  that  Urban 
VIIL,  in  the  persistent  animosity  he 
showed  against  Galileo  (while  professing  all 
the  while  to  retain  friendly  sentiments  to- 
wards him),  was  a  good  deal  moved  as  well 
by  the  instigations  of  intolerant  councillors 
as  by  the  consciousness  of  having  gone  too 
far  previously  in  the  direction  of  tolerance. 
He  nad  lavished  his  most  ostentatious  Da- 
tronage  on  the  Florentine  philosopher.  He 
had  expressed  his  opinion  {hat  the  Coper- 
nican  system  could  not  be  condemned  as  he- 
retical, but  only  as  rash.  And  now  he  found 
the  representative  man  of  that  rash  system 
again  rushing  with  redoubled  rashness  into 
print,  substantially,  though  not  avowedly, 
as  its  apologist. 

In  the  mean  time,  those  who  had  the 
Pope's  ear  had  persuaded  him  that  its  pro- 
pagation was  in  'a  high  degree  perilous  to 
the  Church.  Urban  V III.,  like  a  priestly 
Louis  XIV.,  waa  ready  at  any  moment  to 
exclaim  ^VjSglise  c^est  moiP  Ranke  states 
that,  '  if  it  was  proposed  to  him  to  take 
counsel  of  the  college,  he  replied  that 
he  understood  more  than  all  the  cardinals 
put  together. '  *  He  had,  however,  pre- 
cluded himself  from  proceeding  by  direct 
means  against  Galileo  as  an  offender  against 
the  laws  of  the  Church.  He  had  himself 
conceded  that  the  Copemican  system  could 
not  be  condemned  as  hereticaL  The  very 
work,  which  and  whose  author  he  had  now 
resolved  to  crush,  had  received  the  impri- 
matur of  his  own  censors  of  the  Press  at 
Rome.  The  only  course  open  to  him  was  to 
employ  his  dmes  damnSes  of  the  Inquisition 
t<5  say  and  do  for  him  all  that  he  deemed 
necessary  to  be  said  and  done  to  intim- 
idate Galileo  and  his  Copemican  sectaries 
into  submission  and  silence*  Accordingly, 
as  we  have  seen,  he  summoned  Galileo  to 
appear  before  the  Holy  Office,  but  took 
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care  not  to  affix  his  papal  signature  to  any  of 
their  proceedings,  though  he  presided  in 
person  at  several  of  their  sittings.  No  won- 
der if,  among  the  t^n  men  selected  to  do 
this  dirty  work  for  him,  three  —  amongst 
them  the  Pope's  nephew,  Francesco  Bar- 
berini — withheld  their  signatures  from  the 
sentence.  That  sentence,  as  a  specimen 
of  the  guppressio  veri  and  iugge^tio  fain  is 
perhaps  unparalleled  even  in  Roman  ecclesi- 
astical Latin.  It  is  given  in  extenso  at 
page  143  of  M.  Berti'a  Appendix,  itnd 
sums  up  as  follows  : — 

•  Didmus,  pronunciamns,  judicamus  et  dc- 
claramus,  te  Galilsum  supradictum,  'ob  ea 
que  dedncta  sunt  in  processu  scriptune,  et 

Suae  tu  confessus  es  ut  supra,  is  ip$um  reddi- 
MM  huic  Saoicpo  Officio  vehemenUr  tuspectum 
de  JuBreHf  hoc  est  quod  credideris  et  tenueris 
doctrinam  falsam  et  contrariam  Bacris  ac 
Divinis  Scripturis,  solcm  videlicet  esse  cen- 
trum orbis  teme,  et  eimi  non  moveri  ab  Ori- 
ente  ad  Oocidentem,  et  terram  moveri,  nee 
esse  centrum  Mundi,  et  posse  teneriac  defend! 
tanquam  probabilem  opinionem  aliquam,  paU- 
quam  declarataaed^nita/iterit  contraria  Sacra 
ScripturcBj  et  consequenter  te  incurrisse  onmes 
censuras  et  pcenas  a  Sacris  Canonibus  et  aliis 
Oonstitutiombus  ^eDeralibus,et  particularibus 
contra  hujusmodi  delinquentes  statutas  et 
promulgatas.' 

It  IS  characteristic  of  inquisitorial  justice 
in  all  ages,  that  '  vehement  suspicion  of 
heresy '  is  here  regarded  as  equivalent  to 
proof  of  heresy  ;  and  that  Galileo,  having 
been  stated  to  have  come  under  that  sus- 
picion, should  be  assumed  to  have  '  incurred 
all  the  censures  and  punishments  appointed 
and  proclaimed  against  such  delinquents. 
Without  dwelling  on  that  assumption — by 
tohom,  'may  we  ask,  had  the  Copemican 
theory  been  declared  and  defined  to  be  con- 
trary to  Holy  Scripture  ? '  By  the  Pope, 
speaking  ex  cathedrd  for  the  Church  Uni- 
versal ?  No  such  thing ;  but  by  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Inquisition — a  body  in- 
competent to  declare  or  define  anything  of 
the  sort. 

It  was  Pope  Urban  throi^hout  that  urge4 
the  Inquisition  to  exercise  its  utmost  rigour 
against  Galileo,  He  was  not  more  intent  on 
seizing  with  the  secular  arms  of  horse,  foot, 
and  artillery  the  territories  of  his  neighbours 
to  enrich  his  nephews,  than  on  stretching  his 
spiritual  authority  to  the  utmost  to  frighten 
or  coerce  a  defenceless  philosopher  into  re- 
storing the  3un's  motion  and  arresting  the 
earth's  —  so  far  as  words  could  do  it. 
Much  has  been  said,  with  something  less 
than  justice,  about  tbe  abjectness  of  Gali<t 
leo's  abjuration.  His  Roman  Catholic  biog- 
rapher, M.  Henri  Martin,  handles  the  mat- 
ter, in  our  judgment,  more  equitably.     "We 
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make     no     apology     for     raflier    a    long 
extract : — 

'  The  submisdve  language  and  attitude  of 
Galileo  before  the  Inquisition  were  enjoined 
upon  him  by  hig  feeble  protector,  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  were  likewise  coun- 
selled by  all  his  friends,  of  whom  Ve  have 
letters.  Niccolini,  the  friendly  Tuscan  am- 
bassador at  Home,  relates  in  his  correspond- 
ence with  his  court  the  prolonged  and  deep 
dejection  in  which  Galileo  was  plunged,  after 
reluetantly  giTinghis  promise  to  comply  with 
these  counsels.  We  may  add  that,  in  the  sub- 
missive attitude  he  assumed  throughout  his 
trial,  he  conformed  also  to  the  counsels  of  the 
Venetian  Fra  Micanzio,  the  friend  and  succes- 
sor of  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi.  Such  was  the  plia- 
bility of  the  firmest  characters  in  Italy  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

'  Far  from  imagining  with  Bir  Br&wterthsLt 
the  danger  for  Galileo  lay  in  submission,  we 
must  not  suppose  that  he  yielded  to  a  vain  fear. 
He  knew  how  two  condemned  heretics  had 
been  treated  at  Rome,  the  one  only  thirty-two 
years,  the  other  only  eight  years  before  his 
trial.  He  fnust  have  had  in  recollection 
Giordano  Bruno,  burned  alive  at  Rome  under 
Clement  YHI.  in  1600,  and  Marco  Antonio  de 
Dominis,  who  died  in  imprisonment  before  trial 
in  the  Castle  of  St,  Angelo,  but  was  condemned 
after  death,  and  whose  exhumed  body  was 
burned  with  his  writings  at  Rome  under  Urban 
Vin.,  in  1624.  Galileo  was  no  heretic  like 
Bruno,  an  ex-Dominican  monk,  who  had  open- 
ly renounced  Catholicism  at  Geneva,  and  had 
publicly  taught  not  only  the  system  of  Coner- 
nicus  and  the  plurality  of  worlds  inhabitea  by 
men,  but  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  and  a 
sort  of  pantheism.  Galileo  was  not  a.relapsed 
heretic  like  the  learhed  mathematician  and 
physical  philosopher  Dominis,  ex- Archbishop 
of  Spalatro,  and  afterwards  Protestant  canon  at 
Windsor,  who  returned  to  the  Catholic  Church, 
but  was  again  accused  of  Protestant  doctrine. 
Nevertheless,  the  sentence  passed  in  1088 
against  Galileo,  without  exactly  giving  him, 
as  a  ground  of  condemnation,  the  designation 
of  a  relapsed  heretic,  implied  that  designation 
in  the  preamble  of  tne  sentence  and  in  the  act 
of  abjuration ;  so  as,  in  effect,  to  stigmatise 
Galileo's  doctrine  as  a  heresy,  declared  such  in 
1616,  and  Galileo  himself  by  consequence  as  a 
heretic,  who  had  received  a  secret  personal 
warning  in  1616,  had  relapsed  afterwfu^s  into 
heresy  in  1682,  and  was  now  pardoned  solely 
on  condition  of  abjuration  and  penance.  H 
Galileo  had  refused  to  abjure  a  doctrine  thus 
described  as  heretical,  he  would  have  had  to 
fear  that  the  designation  of  relapsed  and  im- 
penitent heretic  would  have  been  applied  in 
his  case  as  in  that  of  Bruno,  drawing  uke  con- 
sequences after  it.  I  am  convinced,  indeed, 
that  he  would  not  have  undergone  the  last 
punishment  for  his  pretended  crime ;  neither 
^  Urban  YIIL  nor  his  inquisitors  would  have 
gone  quite  that  length.  But  he  would  have 
been  snut  up  for  all  the  rest  of  his  life^  as  a 
dangerous  and  incorrigible  innovator,  m  the 
prisons  of  the  Holy  Office.' 


The  illusory  pardon  vouchsafed  by  Rome 
to  Galileo,  in  consideration  of  his  not  less 
illusory  abjuration,  is  described  in  all  its  de- 
tail of  petty  and  minute  vexations  in  the 
several  works  before  us,  each  of  which  is,  in 
its  own  way,  worth  study.  What  Rome 
did  to  Galileo  is  now  before  the  world  in  its 
minutest  circumstances.  Let  her  have  full 
credit  for  what,  by  special  grace  and  favour, 
she  left  undone.  An  infirm  old  man  of  sev- 
enty, stricken  with  grievous  maladies, 
whose  labours  and  discoveries  had  done  hon- 
our to  Italy  in  every  realm  of  Europe,  was 
neither  burned  at  the  stake,  nor  thrown  in- 
to the  dungeons  of  the  Holy  Oflfice,  nor 
stretched  on  its  rack.  In  other  respects,  the 
sentence  of  condemnation  passed  on  Galileo 
formed  no  exception  to  the  rule  again  laid 
down  in  principle  by  the  Infallible  Head  of 
the  Infallible  Church  in  the  age  we  live  in,* 
and  is  no  longer  carried  into  execution  by 
its  secular  arm,  because  the  secular  arm  is 
no  longer  at  Rome's  disposal. 

The  nine  years  of  life,  which  remained 
for  Galileo  after  his  abjuration,  were  em- 
ployed to  good  purpose  in  bringing  out  his 
'  Dialoghi  delle  Jfuove  Scienze,  *  which  has 
been  generally  considered,  as  it  was  by  him- 
self, his  chef-d^ ceuvre,  though  keeping  en- 
tirely oflE  the  vexed  question  of  his  great  as- 
tronomical discoveries.  Watched  as  he  was 
by  all  the  eyes  of  papal  espionage,  till  his 
own  were  closed  in  total  blindness,  Galileo 
contrived  to  effect  the  republication,  in  Hol- 
land and  Germany,  of  those  condemned  dis- 
coveries which  Rome  had  done  her  best,  or 
worst,  to  suppress,  but  of  which  she  only, 
for  the  moment,  succeeded  in  robbing 
Italy  of  the  full  honour,  though  to  Italy  be- 
longed the  genius  that  made  them.  Galileo 
lived  to  his  last  hour  a  Martyr,  that  is  to 
say,  an  unceasing  and  unresting  Witness  to 
Science ;  and  Rome  may  be  thankful  that 
he  did  not  directly  die  her  martyr.  But  she 
brought  his  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the 
grave,  pursued  him  to  death,  and  after, 
death,  with  the  vindictive  vigilance  of  her 
Inquisitorial  emissaries  ;  and  only  did  not, 
because  she  could  not  arrest,  while  life  re- 
mained, the  workings  of  that  indomitable 
and  irrepressible  intellect. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  some  brief 
notice  of  the  two  most  recent  transcripts  of 
the  Vatican  MSS.  containing  the  succes- 
sive procedures  in  the  case  of  Galileo, 
which  have  been  published  since  the  pre- 
ceding pages  were  written.  These  trans- 
cripts were  made  in  the  course  of  last  year, 

*  The  foregoing  observations  were  written 
befoie  the  accession  of  the  present  Pope,  and 
refer,  of  coarse,  to  the  too  notorious  Encyclicals 
of  his  predecessor.  ^ 
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almost  simultaneously,  but  without  concert 
— ^apparently,  indeed,  without  the  one  writ- 
er having  distinct  knowledge  of  what  the 
other  was  doing— by  M.  Henri  dePEpinois, 
who  was  first  in  the 'field  in  the  inde- 
pendent investigation  of  these  documents, 
so  far  back  as  1867,  and  by  Herr  von  Greb- 
ler,  to  whose  previous  publication,  entitled 
*'  Galileo  Galilei  und  die  Romische  Curie, ' 
we  have  been  indebted  for  much  valuable 
material  on  the  subject  of  our  present  re- 
view. 

The  recent  history  of  these  Vatican  MSS. 
is  curious.  Early  in  the  present  century, 
during  the  French  occupation  of  Rome 
under  the  first  Napoleon,  they  were  ab- 
stracted from  the  secret  archives  of  the 
Vatican,  and  brought  to  Paris,  where  they 
remained  (to  borrow  M.  Berti's  ultra-classic 
style)  *  tot  eight  lustres  and  more  ' — that  is 
to  say,  for  nearly  half  a  century.  The 
French  autocrat  at  first  intended  to  print 
them,  but  he  either  changed  his  mind  from 
some  motive  connected  with  the  tangled 
web  of  his  policy  towards  the  Holy  See,  or 
else  he  adopted  the  opinion  expressed  by 
the  historian  Denina,  that  they  contained 
nothing  worth  printing.  After  the  Bourbon 
Restoration,  Pius  Vll.  commissioned  the 
late  Monsignor  Marini  to  reclaim  these  MSS. 
as  papal  property  ;  but  he  had  to  return 
to  Rome  empty-handed,  and  without  having 
been  even  able  to  ascertain  where  the  docu- 
ments were  deposited.  Under  Louis-Phi- 
lippe, and  just  after  the  accession  of  Pius 
IX.  to  the  papal  chair,  a  more  skilful  or 
'  more  successful  diplomatist,  Pellegrino 
Rossi,  who  enjoyed  equally  the  favour  of 
the  courts  of  Rome  and  of  France,  and 
whose  assassination,  some  two  years  after- 
wards, cast  so  deep  a  stain  on  the  epheme- 
ral '^Roman  Republic  of  1848,  procured  the 
restoration  of  the  precious  MSS.  to  the  Vati- 
can archives.  The  first  use  made  of  the 
restored  documents  in  the  way  of  publica- 
^  tion  (their  publication  having  been  prom- 
'  ised  to  the  French  Government)  was  made 
by  the  late  Monsignor  Marini,  their  custo- 
dian, who  produced,  in  1850,  a  little  bro- 
chure, entitled  *  Galileo  e  Tlnquisizione 
Romana.  Memorie  storico-critiche. '  This 
was  a  piece  of  mere  ex-parte  pleading,  com- 
posed for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the 
Holy  Office  nad  condenmed  —  not  the 
Copemican  doctrine-^but  th'e  theological 
notions  which  Galileo  had  mixed  up  witn  its 
exposition.  Such  an  assertion  was  a  rare 
specimen  of  effrontery ;  the  documents 
being  in  their  falsifier's  hands,  and  staring 
him  in  the  face.  If  Monsignor  Marini  sup- 
posed that  the  secret  archives  of  the  Vati- 
can would  never  be  opened  to  any  one  more 


studious  of  the  truth  of  history  than  himself, 
he  reckoned  without  his  host.  The  Papal 
Government  subsequently  allowed  access  to 
those  archives,  first  to  a  French  author, 
M.  Henri  de  I'Epinois,  who  pnblished  at 
Paris,  in  1867,  in  the  *  Revue  des  Questions 
historiques, '  an  essay  entitled  '  Galileo,  son 
procds,  sa  condamnation,  d'apr^s  des  docu- 
ments in^dits,'  secondly  to  M.  Berti,  whom 
Father  Theiner,  the  learned  and  liberal  ^- 
chivist  of  the  Vatican,  allowed  to  consult  and 
take  copies  of  them.  A  third  restorer  of 
the  text  of  the  proceedings  f^ainst  Galileo  is 
Herr  von  Gebler,  who,  like  M.  de  TEpinois 
and  M.  Bcrti^  has  been  allowed  free  access 
to  the  MSS. 

The  three  writers  above  cited,  who  have 
now  placed  before  the  public  each  his  own 
transcript  of  the  official  records  of  this  too 
famous  procedure,  have  played  the  part  of 
inquisitors  over  each  other,  in  a  sort  of 
emulation  of  the  Holy  Office.  M.  Berti 
took  the  lead  by  criticising  the  first  partial 
reproduction  of  the  original  docuiiients 
which  had  been  made  in  the  earlier  essay  of 
M.  de  I'Epinois.  M.  de  PEpinois  rejoined 
by  acknowledging  and  accoonting  for  the 
imperfections  of  his  own  previous  publica- 
tion, and  supplying  a  fresh  transcript  of 
those  documents,  with  critical  comments  on 
the  errors  and  inaccuracies  of  M.  Berti's 
edition.  And  Herr  von  (Jebler  brings  out 
a  third,  with  corrections  of  both  the  others. 
One  result,  at  least,  of  the  researches  of  all 
three  critical  inspectors  and  copyists,  who 
have  taken  so  much  pains  to  be  right,  and 
to  set  their  rivals  right  where  wrong,  will 
be  to  render  impossible  the  exercise  of  any 
pious  frauds  for  the  future  in  disguising  or 
distorting  any  of  the  main  facts  of  the  case. 
As  to  the  manner  in  which  those  facts 
should  be  regarded,  modem  opinion  has' 
unanimously  pronounced  already,  and  M.  de 
I'Epinois,  who,  following  after  M.  Henri 
Martin,  labours  to  reconcile  the  fair  and  full 
exposition  of  the  case  of  Galileo  with  the 
vindication  of  the  character  of  his  Church 
against  the  *  attacks  of  ignorance,'  adduces 
no  facts  or  arguments  of  any  force  to  alter 
that  opinion. 


Art.  IV. — 1.  Report  of  Admiralty  Com- 
mittee on  the  Higher  Education  of  Naval 
Officem.    1870. 

2.  &ep&rt  of  Admiralty  Committee  on  the 
System  of  Training  on  Board  Her  Ma-* 

jesty^s  Ship  *  Britannia,*    Parliamentary 
Paper,No,1154,  of  1875. 

3.  First  Annual  Report  on  Royal  Naval 
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Collie.  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  1672, 
of  1877. 
4.  Report  of  Adffiiralty  Committee  on  the 
System  of  Education  at  the  Royal  Naval 
College^  Greentoich,  Parliamentary  Paper, 
No.  1773,  of  1877. 

No    apology  is  needed  for  calling  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers  to  the  education  of 
the  oflScers  of  the  British  Navy.     Upon  the 
efficiency  and  superiority  ot  our  Navy  de- 
pends now,  more  than  at  any  other  time,  the 
very  existence  of  this  country  as  one  of  the 
great  European  Powers  ;    and  hence   the 
proper  education  of  our  officers    for  the 
great  responsibility  placed  in  their  hands 
ought    to   be    a  subject  of  general  inter- 
est to  the  whole  British .  nation.     In  spite 
of  aristocratic  tradition    and  Conservative 
association,    the   Navy  has    changed  both 
rapidly  and  remarkably  in  the  past  quarter  of 
a  century.     One  by  one  old  habits  have  had 
to  be  abandoned  and    old   traditions  for- 
saken, till  the  standard  of   superiority — if 
pot  in  valour,  at  any  rate  in   professional 
capacity — has  been  substantially  altered.    It 
is  not,  however,  that  the  value  of  such  a 
qualification  as  seamanship  has  diminished, 
so  much  as  that    seamanship,   instead  of 
being  paramount  in  importance,  has  now  to 
share  its  claims  with  other  qualifications  in 
a  sailor*     Seamanship,  even  in  vessels  like 
the   *  Devastation  '  or  *  Thunderer, '  where 
sail-power  is  practically  ignored,  is  still  of 
immense  importance  ;  it  is  still  imperatively 
demanded  of  every  officer  or  man  who  lays 
any   claim  to    professional    skill ;    and  it 
still   opens  the  door,  it  may  be  in  novel 
ways,  but  still  opens  it  widely,  for  the  exer- 
cise of  readiness,  daring  and  resource.  And 
in  addition  to  this,  the  fact  can  no  longer  be 
-concealed,  that  science  has  laid  a  heavy 
hand  on  the  Navy,  and,  compelled  submis- 
sion from  every  class  of  executive  or  com- 
batant officer  :  what  it  has  not  done,  is  to 
diminish  in  any  way  the  value   of  those 
moral  qualities  which  go  to  make  a  dashing 
officer.       Indeed,     the     complications     of 
naval  warfare,  due  to  the  introduction  of 
armour,  the  enlargement  of  ordnance,  the 
invention  of  torpedoes  and  Uieir  application, 
in  no   way    afEect    the    position    hitherto 
claimed  for  pluck  and  ready  resource— ex- 
cept, perhaps,   to  give  a  wider  and  freer 
scope  for  their  exercise.     Already,  in  the 
warlike  operations  on  the  Danube,  the  Rus- 
sians have  given  a  proof  of  this  in  the  de- 
struction by  torpedoes  of  a  Turkish  gunboat. 
These  prefatory  remarks  are  necessary,  in 
discussing  the  question  of  Naval  Education, 
if  only  to  help,  in  some  degree,  to  dissipate 
a  suspicion  which  may  be  found  lurking  in 


certain  quarters — ^by  no  means  confined  to 
civilians, — ^that  science  is  ruining  the  Navy  ; 
that  it  has  a  tendency  to  paralyse  the  free 
action  of  naval  officers,  and  destroy  their 
confidence  ;  that  its  claims  tend  to  produce 
hookworms  rather  than  smart  officers  ;  that, 
to  be  a  successful  officer  and  ensure  rapid 
promotion,  proficiency  in  mathematics  is  a 
better  recommendation  than  the  possession 
of  courage  ;  and  that  the  old  qualities, 
so  highlv  valued  in  bygone  days  in  our  gal- 
lant sailors,  are  now  unnoticed,  if  not  re- 
garded with  reproach.  No  view  can  be  more 
fatal  at  the  present  time  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  naval  service,  and  to  a  proper  percep- 
tion of  the  requirements  of  naval  educa- 
tion ;  or  mx)re  help  to  screen  from  the  eyes 
of  naval  officers  what  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance for  them  to  recognise — that  high 
scientific  instruction  is  indispensable  to  effi- 
ciency— and  that  mere  animal  courage,  un- 
instructed  and  without  scientific  direction,  is 
worthless.  Of  what  use,  is  it  supposed, 
would  be  the  possession  of  the  highest  cour- 
age to  an  officer,  in  a  gale  of  wind,  if  he 
were  ignorant  of  the  commonest  rules  of 
seamanship  ?  The  answer  to  this  will  be, 
probably,  *  True,  but  this  involves  profes- 
sional not  scientific  knowledge,  and  does 
not  touch  the  question  of  scientific  instruc- 
tion. '  Our  reply  is  that  seamanship,  in  its 
highest  sense,  does  involve  scientific  knowl- 
e<^e,  though  its  instruction  may  have  been 
conducted  in  a  slipshod  rule-of -thumb-way, 
and  have  been  conveyed,  deliberately,  m 
the  manner  best  adapted  to  conceal  *its  sci- 
entific basis.  So,  in  the  same  way,  if  an 
officer  is  ignorant,  now,  of  what  his  en- 
gines can  do,  of  the  management  of  his 
guns,  of  the  working  of  his  steering  appara- 
tus, of  the  use  that  can  be  made  of  the  vast 
steam-power  at  his  command,  would  not 
Hs  efficiency  be  seriously  impaired,  how- 
ever unequivocally  his  courage  had  been 
proved  f  All  these  matters  involve  scientific 
knowledge  ;  and  it  is  only*  because,  in  the 
present  day,  the  machinery  of  our  men-of- 
war  and  the  appliances  of  warfare  are  more 
complicated,  that  the  necessity  for  scientific 
instruction  has  become  more  apparent  than 
was  formerly  the  case.  To  quote  the  opinion 
of  a  gallant  and  revered  officer  on  this  point, 
the  late  Commodore  Goodenough: — 

'The  warning,'  he  says,  *  which  I  would 
give,  and  it  contains  the  whole  case,  is  this  : 
Uiat,  while  all  other  circumstances  of  life  at 
sea  have  changed  considerably  in  the  last  thirty 
years,  the  preliminary  training  of  our  "officers 
nas''not  changed  In  its  main  features.  It  is 
not  merely  that  our  matMel,  whether  in  ships 
or  guns,  steam-engines  or  canvas,  has  changea ; 
it  is  not  only  that  our  matirid  has  become  far 
more  complicated  than  of  yore.    If  that  alone 
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were  the  case,  the  system  of  a  former  age 
might  supply  the  wants  of  the  day.  No !  the 
change,  whose  bearing  we  have  failed  to  ac- 
knowledge, even  though  we  may  have  per- 
ceived it,  is  this  :  that  while  formerly  the  con- 
duct of  ships  at  sea,  their  discipline,  and  the 
handling  of  their  materiel  generally,  were 
based  on  the  experience  obtained  in  the  prac- 
tice of  individual  lives  from  early  years,  and 
on  an  acquaintance  with  external  phenomena 
and  internal  details  which  were  not  reduced  to 
laws  or  elevated  into  systems ;  now,  we  do 
possess  rules  and  laws  which  greatly  reduce 
the  value  if  they  do  not  quite  supersede  the 
practical  experience,  of  a  single  life.' 

The  difference  is  not,  in  fact,  as  is  some- 
times assumed,  that  scientific  instruction  is 
a  novelty  of  recent  birth  so  far  as  the  Navy 
is  concerned  ;  but  that,  while  f ormeriy  its 
claims  were  ligtt,  they  are  now  exacting. 
In  neither  case  could  It  safely  be  ignored, 
while  in  both  it  had  a  direct  tendency  to  pro- 
mote efficiency.  So  this  effort  to  represent 
science  and  courage  in  opposition  is  a  dan- 
gerous delusion,  and  due,  to  put  it  most 
mildly,  to  misapprehension.  Courage,  we 
repeat,  is  still,  as  it  ever  has  been,  a  vital 
clement  in  the  character  of  a  fine  or  an  effi- 
cient naval  officer,  and  to  one  highly  trained 
a  most  valuable  attribute  ;  but,  to  the  igno- 
rant or  ill-trained,  it  is  of  doubtful  value, 
if  not  absolutely  dangerous.  Because  it  is 
now  hazardous  to  entrust  our  costly  and 
powerful  men-of-war  to  men  not  scientifically 
trained,  what  ground  is  there  for  supposing 
that,  under  any  system,  scientific  or  other- 
wise, they  will  ever  be  trusted  to  cowards  or 
to  men  destilute  of  those  moral  and  physi- 
cal qualities  which  have  always  been  the 
pride  of  our  Navy  and  the  source  of  its 
renown! 

Commodore  Goodenough  condemned  the 
old  system  and  th(J  old  spirit  on  higher  and 
more  general  grounds  than  we  have  ven- 
tured to  suggest.  He  will  not  have  the 
Navy  standing  still,  scientifically,  when  sci- 
ence is  spreading  in  every  direction  ;  and  he 
protests  against  the  maintenance  of  an  unsci- 
entific mode  of  treating  such  a  professional 
matter,  even,  as  seamanship  or  navigation, 
on  the  simple  ground  that  scientific  instruc- 
tion will  substitute  simple  for  cimibrous 
methods  of  work.  We  may  dismiss,  there- 
fore, at  once,  as  exploded  fictions,  those 
views  which  would  place  scientific  instruction 
in  antagonism  to  professional  skill ;  and,  as- 
suming its  absolute  necessity  in  any  course 
of  naval  training,  proceed  to  show  how  it  is 
practically  applied  in  the  Navy. 

What  then  does  naval  education  consist 
of  at  the  present  time  ?  In  attempting  to 
answer  this  question  it  will  be  best  to  deal 
first  with  the  elementary  and  then  with  the 


advanced  coarse  of  instruction.  In  both 
courses,  the  officers  may,  from  an  educa- 
tional point  of  view,  bo  divided  into  execu- 
tive officers  and  engineers.  We  will  first, 
then,  take  the  elementary  instruction  of  the 
executive  or  military  branch,  that  is,  of  all 
officers  who  have  entered  the  service  as  naval 
cadets.  What  they  should  previously 
learn,  how  they  should  enter  the  service, 
how  they  should  be  examined,  and  what 
course  of  training  they  should  pass  through, 
are  questions  that  for  more  than  a  century 
have  been  a  favourite  battle-field  with  both 
professional  and  political  authorities  in  the 
Navy.  Crotchets,  prejudices,  fancies,  and 
what  may,  possibly  not  without  sarcasm, 
be  termed  ideas  or  even  convictions,  have, 
time  after  time,  been  trotted  out,  with  vary- 
ing success  from  a  party  point  of  view,  but 
with  very  doubtful  success  in  advancing  the 
proposed  objecf. 

Whether  a  lad  entering  the  Navy  should 
pass  an  examination  or  not  is,  curious  as  it 
may  seem,  still  regarded  by  some  as  a  mat- 
ter for  discussion.  If  he  is  to  be  examined, 
it  has  only  recently  been  determined  that  it 
must  be  without  competition  ;  and  he  would 
be  bold  who  would  venture  to  consider  tins 
a  final  decision,  as  it  is  a  matter  upon  which 
Pariiament  is  asked  ^now,  almost  annually, 
to  ffire  an  opinion.  And,  even  after  entry, 
the  course  of  training — its  nature  and  its 
length — are  matters  still  warmly  disputed. 

On  one  point,  most  naval  authorities  are 
agreed  ;  that  'education  should  be  regarded 
strictly  from  one  point  of  view — *  the  good 
of  the  service ' — and  that  all  other  consider- 
ations should  be  discouraged.  In  fact,  the 
difficulties  which  have  surrounded  this  ques- 
tion have  not  arisen  from  any  anxiety  to 
convert  naval  officers  into  good  students,  or 
even  to  supply  them  with  a  good  general 
education,  but  from  the  almost  passionate 
desire  to  supply  an  education  which,  in  the 
interests  of  the  service,  will  be  found  desir- 
able and  acceptable  and  be  at  the  same  time 
genuine  and  sound.  This,  of  course,  narrows 
the  field  of  discussion;  excludes,  in  a  very 
peremptory  way,  all  those  temptations  to 
generalise  which  education*  holds  out ;  and, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  confines  argument 
within  a  limited  area.  But  we  are  pre- 
pared to  accept  this  limitation  of  the  ques- 
tion, on  the  ground  that  such  a  view  is  reason- 
able ;  that  it  is  intelligible  to  all  who  take 
any  practical  interest  in  the  matter  ;  and  that 
it  shuts  out  the  chance  of  criticising  the 
education  of  naval  officers  by  a  false  stand- 
ard, or  at  any  rate,  by  a  standard  which  is 
readily  open  to  many  objections. 

In  the  case  of  combatant  or  executive  offi- 
cers the  course  of  study  oommencea  at  the 
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early  age  of  twelve.  That  w,  it  it  i^pHed 
to  boys  who  have  been  taken  from  school  at 
the  very  time  when,  from  an  edncational 
point  of  view,  it  is  most  undesirable  to  in- 
terfere with  their  studies.  A  schoolboy  at 
that  age  i»  just  beginning  to  feel  his  scho- 
lastic feet ;  to  have  a  definite  idea  of  prefer- 
ence for  this  or  that  subject  of  study  ;  and, 
generally,  to  be  beginning  to  assimilate  the 
mental  good  given  him  ;  or,  in  some  more 
vague  way,  to  be  receiving  actual  bene- 
fit, provided,  of  course,  he  is  at  a  school 
of  which  the  system  is  sound.  To  take  a 
boy  away,  therefore,  at  such  an  age,  from  a 
good  scnbol  and  compel  him  to  undergo  a 
course  of  training  for  the  naval  service,  must, 
almost  unavoidably,  be  dangerous  to  his 
general  education.  The  ground,  however, 
on  which  we  have  already  expressed  our 
readiness  to  accept  this  practice  is — the 
*  good  of  the  service. '  Witnout  looking  too 
narrowly,  or  for  the  present  not  looking  at 
all,  into  the  system  of  days  gone  by,  we 
may  note,  and  it  is  but  fair  to  do  so,  tiiat, 
for  nearly  ten  years  past,  great  and  genuine 
efforts  have  been  made  to  improve  the 
course  of  elementary  instruction  in  the  Navy, 
not  only  in  a  professional  but  in  a  general 
direction.  The  late  administration  devoted 
considerable  attention  to  this  matter,  and 
recognised  the  pressing  necessity  of  ensuring 
soundness  and  thoroughness  in  whatever 
system  should  be  adopted.  They  provided 
that,  from  the  day  a  young  officer  entered 
the  service,  his  madiemati(»ftl  course  should 
be  as  sound  as  was  possible  ;  that  his  profes- 
sional studies  should  be  ciffofully  watched ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  study  of 

feneral  subjects,  such  as  English  Grammar, 
rench,  History  and  Geography,  should  be 
encouraged,  so  as  to  minimise,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  injurious  interruption  to  general 
education  sustained  by  every  lad  on  entering 
the  service. 

A  modification  of  this  system  has,  how- 
ever, been  recently  adopted.  An  impression 
had  gained  ground  that,  in  the  endeavour 
to  secure  this  double  end,  of  attending 
simultaneously  to  general  as  well  as  to  pro- 
fessional instruction,  too  great  a  pressure 
had  been  laid  upon  naval  ^ets ;  and  that 
the  bugbear  of  educational  authorities, 
*'  cramming,'  had  been  directly  fostered. 
To  correct  this  the  course  of  study  has  been, 
altered.  But  the  interests  of  general  edu- 
cation have  not  been  seriously  meddled  with. 
On  the  contrary  they  are,  if  anything,  more 
carefully  respected  by  the  addition  of  Latin 
as  a  subject  of  study^  This  change,  which 
was  introduced  two  yean  ago,  is  due  to  the 
Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
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system  of  instruction  on  board  the  trainiag^ 
ship,  ^  Britannia. ' 

ixi  each  year,  two  examinations  are  held 
for  the  entry  of  naval  cadets.  The  candi- 
dates are  selected  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty, 
and  are  appointed  to  the  Navy  if  they  buc« 
ceed  in  passing  a  test  examination  of  an 
elementary  character.  The  subjects  are 
reading,  dictation,  arithmetic^  elementary 
mathematics,  French,  Sehptuie,  and  Latin  ; 
and  a  minimum  standard  of  forty  per  oelrt. 
of  the  marks  assigned  to  each  subject  is 
exacted.  After  passing  this  examination, 
the  candidate  is  appointed  to  Her  Majesty's 
Ship  '  Britannia,'  as  a  cadet,  where  for  th« 
space  of  two  yean  he  is  placed  under  naval 
discipline.  His  studies  include  arithmetic; 
elementary  mathematics  to  spherical  trigo- 
nomet^,  astronomy,  physics,  Latin,  French, 
elementary  navisation  and  the  use  of  such 
instruments  as  we  sextant  Seamanship  is 
also  a  part  of  the  course  ;  and  for  the  par- 
pose  of  recreation  boating  exercise  is  em- 
ployed. This  system,  good  as  it  undoubt- 
edly is,  opens  many  questions  for  discussion. 
Is  it  better  to  enter  young  naval  officers 
simply  by  nomination,  tempered  by  an  easy 
test  examination,  than  by  competition  ?  Is 
it  better  to  train  them  on  board  a  ship  under 
the  severe  discipline  of  a  man-of-war,  than 
on  shore  in  a  Duilding  under  carefully  se- 
lected masters  ?  And  is  it  better  to  adhere  to 
this  system  with  its  disadvantages,  so  far  as 
general  education  is  concerned,  than  to  ad- 
mit cadets  later,  after  they  have  fairly  com- 
pleted their  ordinary  school  course,  but  with 
the  disadvantage'  of  having  had  no  special 
course  of  elementary  training  ?  An  exaini- 
nation,  however  brief,  of  these  three  poi^, 
will  go  far. to. determine  t^  character  of 
elementary  naval  education  ;  and  answers,  at 
all  events  full  and  clear,  if  not  convincing, 
will  be  found  in  the  Reports,  the  titles  of 
which  are  placed  at  the  head  of  Uie  present 
article. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  system  of  entry  into 
the  service.  In  days  gone  by,' indeed  so  far 
back  as  1720,  a  Naval  Academy  was  first 
established  at  Portsmouth  for  the  trainioll 
of  young  gentlemen  who  had  already  ro- 
ceived  admission  into  Uie  Navy.  Here  they 
were  educated  from  thirteen  to  sixteen  years 
of  age.  In  1806,  the  title  of  Academy 
made  way  for  the  more  pretentions  name  c^ 
College ;  and  ten  yean  later,  the  age  of 
study  was  altered  to  the  limits*  of  twelve- 
and-a-half  and  fourteen  yean  of  age.  In 
1821  the  age  was  again  altered,  and  the 
period  of  study  reduced  by  six  mcmths.  In 
1837  the  College  was  closed,  and  the  system 
of  education  which,  like  a  dissolving  vbw, 
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hjl^  heen  gtadoally  fsdmg  awAj^  was  finally 
iu>olifthed.  There  was  at  tiiia  time  a  test 
etiiikiiiiatioii ;  bat  we  beiieTS  we  ane  cor- 
rect in  ike  assertion  that  it  was  meiely  nomi- 
pfd  and  in  no  way  searching.  When  there- 
fore the  CoUege  was  dosed,  there  was  an 
ead  to  a  definite  oourse  oi  educational  train- 
mg  for  young  naval  officers.  Cadets  or  vol- 
unteers  wer^  drafted  to  sea  directly  alter 
phBiT  entry,  and  began  their  professioiial 
Uaining  immediately  after  leaying  school. 
Am  efbri  was  howeyer  made  to  procure 
something  like  education  for  these  youths, 
by  the  appointment  of  University  graduates 
a^aval  instnictovs  for  servioe  afloat.  Hieir 
duties  were  confined  to  catching  these  young- 
ftors  when  they  could — ^that  is,  when  ^e 
fffom  their  professional  duties,  or  when  the 
aweet  will  oi  the  captain  permitted,— *«nd 
torying  to  teach  them  somethii^.  What 
aueh  a  system  of  education  soon  degenerated 
into,  may  readily  be  imagined.  The  little 
slock  of  kaming  with  which  a  lad  had  been 
equipped  at  school^  instead  of  being  pre- 
served, speedily  evaporated  or  became  mil- 
dewed through  want  of  use:  and  it  did  not 
take  many  years  to  discover  that,  if  naval 
•  cfficfers  were  expected  to  retain  anything 
better  than  the  merest  smattering  of  scien- 
iifio  knowledge,  a  more  definite  system  of 
ekmentary  instruction  was  absolutely  neces- 
aary.  Tbe  reopening  of  the  Naval  College 
at  Portsmouth  m  1830,  for  the  benefit  of 
older  officers  while  they  were  enjoying  the 
enforced  luxury  of  half <»pay,  was  found  a  poor 
aubstitut^^— in  fact  no  substitute  at  allr^for 
dm  old  school ;  and  the  educational  de- 
ficuenoy  in  officers  which  it  disclosed  year 
alter  year,  induced  the  Admiralty,  in  1857, 
ia  establish  the  *  Britannia '  as  a  training- 
sbip  at  Dartmouth  for  the  instruction  of 
naval  cadets.  Here,  after  passing  a  nomi- 
nal entry  examination,  eveiy  cadet  spent 
.two  years,  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  years  of 
age  ;  and  here  at  the  present  time  the  same 
jcourse  is  pursued,  suDstantially,  with  the 
difference  that  the  examinations  are  stricter 
and  the  course  more  narrowly  watched. 
^  The  late  administration  introduced  the 
sjetem  of  competition  for. entry  into  the 
Navy  ;  but,. after  b^g  tried  for  five  years, 
it  was  abolished,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Committee  already  referred  to,  as  '  hurt- 
ful to  boys,  and  therefore  injurious  to  the 
aervice. '  Indeed,  it  is  now  generally  admit- 
ted, not  onl^  by  the  best  naval  officers,  but 
also  by  eivilians,  who  have  given  most  atten- 
tion to  education,  and  whose  light  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  upon  the  subject  is  recog- 
nised by  all,  that  competition  among  boys 
of  such  tender  years  as  those  who  enter  the 
Navy  is  an  error,  and  that  it  is  better  to 


impose  a  test,  sc^re  and  eicaeting  if  neces« 
sary,  on  boys  who  are  nominate,  than  to 
endeavour  to  obtain  the  same  result  by  com- 
petition on  however  restricted  a  scale. 
And  the  recognition  of  this  fact  has  com- 
pelled the  admission  of  another,  that  in  the 
introduction  of  competition  is  involved  the 
question  of  entry.  If  it  be  argued,  as  it  is 
by  many,  that  the  present  system  is  merely 
a  convenient  cloak  for  patronage,  that  pat- 
ronise, however  judiciously  exercised,  must 
be  injurious,  and  that  competition  is  the 
only  remedy,  then  there  is  one  and  only  one 
way  out  of  the  difficulty,  and  that  is,  to 
raise  the  age,  and  so  to  alter  altogether  the 
whole  system  of  entiy  and  elementary  train- 
ing for  the  Navy.  Are  we  prepared  for 
this?  At  all  events,  the  sooner  ihh  al- 
ternative is  reidised  the  better ;  it  will  help 
to  simplify  future  discussion,  as  it  is  now 
one  of  the  most  powerful  arffuments  in 
&vour  of  the  present  system.  When  it  is 
understood  that  to  introduce  competition 
means  unavoidably  to  raise  the  age  of 
cadets,  its  value  may  sink  a  little  into  the 
shade.  Although  it  is  true  that  in  most 
oth^  navies  officers  are  entered  at  a  more 
advanced  age  than  that  of  our  cadets,  we 
have  in  this  country  a  feeling,  very  strong  in 
the  naval  service,  against  such  an  alteration. 
Were  this  insufficient,  there  isyet  the  consid- 
eration that,  in  other  countries,  political  exi- 
gencies may  have  had  the  effect  of  over- 
riding, for  political  purposes,  the  views  of 
experience ;  and  that,  in  such  a  matter  as 
this,  the  good  of  the  service  may  have  been 
postponed  to  the  demands  of  politics.  Do 
we,  however,  want  any  stronger  argument  in 
favour  of  the  present  system  of  juvenile 
entry  than  our  present  officers  themselves  ? 
This,  after  all,  is  the  sheet*anchor  of  t^e 
present  system ;  and,  unless  the  BriUsh 
naval  officer  deteriorates  remarkably,  this 
argument  alone  will  be  the  greatest  obstacle 
to  any  interference  with  the  present  system 
of  entry.  Reform  may,  perhaps,  give  as 
fine  results.     Will  it  give  finer  ? 

Having,  however,  entered  cadets  into  the 
Navy,  the  next  question  we  have  to  consider 
is  the  efficiency  of  the  oourse  of  instruetion 
provided  for  them,  and  the  comparative 
value  of  instruction  on  board  a  ship,  or  at  a 
school  on  shore.  For  twenty  years  a  riiip 
has  been  used,  and  its  use  as  a  matter  of 
course  has  been  accompanied  by  the  regular 
routine  and  discipline  on  board  a  man-of- 
war.  A  cadet  on  receiving  his  appointment, 
is,  boy  though  he  be,  a  naval  officer,  wear- 
ing a .  naval  uniform,  and  subject  to  the 
Queen's  regulations.  The  value  of  uung 
this  machinery  in  the  elementary  training  of 
a  hundred  and  fifty  boys,  has  been  ^t&eised 
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and  questionei  Dr*  WooUey ,  for  instaace,. 
whose  experience  of  naval  education  is  per- 
haps greater  than  that  of  any  man  living, 
has  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  ship  is  b^ 
for  boys.  The  ^  Britannia,'  he  said,  *'  is  a 
combination  of  a  ship  imd  a  school ;  every- 
thing, they  (the  cadets)  do  is  under  discipline. 
They  march  to  study  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  their  lieutenant,  and  even  speaking 
to  one  another,  or  falling  out  of  the  ranks, 
or  any thix^  of  that  kind  is  a  serious  offence. ' 
Again,  ^  I  do  not  think  that  the  strict 
•  discipline  which  is  inseparable  from  a  ship, 
is  at  all  well  for  boys,'  and,  *  no  naval  offi- 
cer would  allow  the  deck  of  his  ship  to  be 
made  into  a  play-ground  ; '  in  fact  he  con- 
siders it  would  be  better  if  cadets  were  not 
looked  upon  as  *'  future  naval  officers^  but 
were  treated  as  boys.'  Naval  officers,  on 
the  other  hand,  attach  great  importance  to 
this  discipline,  and  contend  that  it  fits  boys 
for  naval  life  better  than  a  school  on  shore. 
There  has  been,  however,  a  growing  opinion 
that  such  a  system  of  trying  as  that  of  the 
^  Britannia, '  is  too  artificial  and  cumbrous  for 
the  purpose  it  was  designed  for ;  that  it 
helps  to  spoil  boys,  and  must  act  preju- 
dicially on  their  education.  At  all  events, 
the  ^esent  administration,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  late  First  Lord,  has  thought  of  sub- 
stituting a  Naval  College  or  school  for  this 
training-ship,  and  extending  the  course  from 
two  to  three  years. 

This  idea  of.  abolishing  the  *  Britannia,' 
and  building  a  College  on  shore,  brings  us 
to  the  last  question  which  the  elementary 
education  of  young  naval  officers  raises  ; 
which  is,  What  necessity  there  is  for  a  col- 
lege or  school  at  all,  and  what  reason  there 
is  for  not  letting  boys  complete  their  educa- 
tion at  their  own  school,  and  enter  the  ser- 
vice at  the  age  when  they  now  leave  the 
*  Britannia '  ?  A  few  words  will  suffice  to 
tleal  with  this  question.  It  is  a  favourite 
one  with  civilians,  who  ar^e  that  there  is  no 
need  to  enter  boys  at  such  an  early  age,  and 
that  what  they  are  taught  on  board  the  *  Brit- 
.annia,'  or  would  be  taught  in  a  naval  col- 
lege, would  be  infinitely  better  taught  at  or- 
dinary ^hools.  Mr.  Childers,  for  instance, 
reminded  the  House  of  Commons  that  the 
term  '  college '  was  misleading,  and  that,  in 
being  asked  for  money  to  build  one  in  place 
of  the  *  Britannia,'  they  were  being  asked  'to 
vote,  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  British  tax- 
payer, money  to  Wld  a  public  school  for 
boys  whose  fathers  could  well  afford  to  pay 
for.  their  education.  It  is  also  argued  that 
this  system  of  early  entry,  and  special  pro- 
vision for  the  study  of  subjects  wnich  are  as 
easily  learnt  at  any  good  school,  has  been 
abandoned  by  almost  every  country  except 


Great  Britain.  The  principal  difference  be- 
tween our  system  and  that  of  France,  Rus- 
sia, and  the  United  jStates  is  that,  with 
them,  the  age  of  entry  is  later,  never  less 
than  fourteen,  and  as  high  as  eighteen, 
whereas,  with  us,  thirteen  is  the  extreme  age 
of  entry, .  And  another  essential  difference 
i3  that,  whereas  with  *U8  the  educational 
course  is  distributed  at  various  intervals  over 
a  young  officer's  life,  and  is,  in  a  measure, 
spasmodic,  with  these  countries  it  is  begun 
and  completed  without  a  break,  so  that  an 
officer,  on  receiving  his  commission,  has  no 
further  dread  of  examinations.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  highest  naval  authorities 
ui^e  that,  to  ensure  a  supply  of  valuable 
ofncers,  it  is  an  immense  advant^e  to  ob- 
tain boys  as  young  as  possible.  ^Dieir  plea 
is  that  the  service  is  peculiar,  the  life  unat- 
tractive and  the  discipline  distasteful ;  and 
that,  unless  a  lad  enters  quite  as  a  boy,  he 
wiU  with  great  difficulty  acquire  a  real  taste 
for  the  Navy.  Tlfey  argue  that  our  system 
of  entry  '  ensures  the  obtaining  a  supply  of 
young  officers  at  a  time  when,  their  minds 
being  docile  and  plastic,  and  their  habits  and 
modes  of  thought  yet  unformed,  they  can 
be  more  easily  inured  to  the  peculiar  habits 
of  a  sea-life,  be  more  accustomed  to  its  un- 
avoidable privations  and  occasional  hard- 
ships, be  trained  up  in  attachment  to  their 
pofession,  and  be  induced  t^  adopt  it 
heartily  as  their  vocation  in  life.'  We 
have  stated  both  sides  of  the  argument ;  but 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  in  our 
judgment  the  balance  is  in  favour  of  begin- 
ning the  special  education  of  boys  for  our 
naval  service  at  the  present  early  age. 

Widely  different  from  the  training  of  the 
*  Bri^nnia '  is  that  of  engineer  students  un- 
dergoing instruction  at  the  dockyard  schools 
with  the  view  of  becoming  engineer  officers. 
As  every  cadet  who  enters  the  Navy  has  to 
pass  a  preliminary  examination  and  elemen- 
tary course  of  instruction  in  {he  '  Britannia,' 
so  every  engineer,  previous  to  appointment, 
has  to  pass  a  preliminary  examination  and 
course  of  study  at  a  dockyard.  But  with 
this  difference — candidates  for  entry  as  engi- 
neer students  must  be  between  fourteen  and 
sixteen  years  of  age.  The  examination,  which 
is  held  by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners 
once  a  year,  is  competitive.  The  subjects 
include  arithmetic,  orthography,  handwrit- 
i^y  grammar,  English  con^position,  geogra- 
phy, French,  geometry,  and  algebra. 
Those  who  are  successful  are  then  appointed 
engineer  students,  and  arc  required  to  study 
six  years  at  one  of  the  schools  at  the  Boyal 
dockyards,  where  their  course  is  chiefiy 
mathematical ;  but  it  includes  such  general' 
subjects  of  study  as  French,  grammar^and^ 
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geography.  In  addition,  moreover,  to  this 
school  course,  their  last  three  years  are 
spent,  principally,  in  mechanical  and  profes- 
sional work.  At  the  end  of  this  six  years' 
course  they  are  finally  examined  ;  if  the  result 
is  satisfactory  hoth  as  to  school  and  profes- 
sional work,  they  are  entered  at  the  college 
as  assistant  engineers,  where  they  have  to 
serve  three  years  before  being  nnally  ap- 
pointed to  ^e  Navy  as  engineer  officers. 
Considering,  then,  that  on  an  average  there 
aire  200  of  these  students  annually  under  in- 
struction, and  that  schools  are  provided  for 
them  at  four  places,  namely,  at  Chatham, 
Sheemess,  Portsmouth,  and  Plymouth,  this 
branch  of  naval  education  is  of  no  mean  im- 
portance. It  is  larger  than  the  '  Britannia,' 
its  scope  is  wider,  and  its  bearing  on  the 
efficiency  of  the  Navy  is  most  influential. 
Yet  the  provision  for  the  instruction  of  these 
students  seems  to  be  of  a  toanty  if  not  slip- 
shod character.  The  course  is  high-sound- 
ing enough,  and  the  penod  of  instruction  is 
ample  ;  but  there  is  rea3on  to  believe  that 
the  educational  machinery  for  applying  this 
course  is  poor  and  neglected.  Any  stranger 
visiting  a  dockyard  would  be  surprised, 
even  if  he  spent  a  week  over  his  visit,  to 
hear  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  school 
at  all ;  indeed  we  can  imagine  it  almost  pos- 
sible to  reside  in  a  dockyard  for  some  time 
before  beng  aware  of  its  existence.  The 
schoolmaster  holds  a  subordinate  and  non- 
descript sort  of  position  which  it  is  difficult 
exactly  to  describe  ;  he  is,  in  fact,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  what  Mr.  Reed  says  his 
protigis  become  in  after  life — snubbed  and 
uncared  for. 

Besides  the  engineer  students,  about  350 
shipwrights'  apprentices  are  trained  as  ship- 
wrights side  by  side  with  them.  There 
are,  therefore,  in  all,  between  500  and  600 
students  annually  under  training  in  these 
schools.  To  instruct  them,  ten  masters  are 
considered  sufficient  In  other  words,  while 
the  number  of  these  students  is  four  times 
as  large  as  that  of  the  cadets  under  training 
in  the  *  Britannia,'  and  the  course  far  more 
extensive,  the  same  staff  in  point  of  num- 
bers is  considered  sufficient  for  both.  The 
difference  between  the  two  establishments 
cannot  be  shown  in  a  clearer  form.  The 
clearest  insight  into  the  exact  chM*acter  of 
these  schools  and  of  their  treatment,  is  ob- 
tained from  the  pages  of  the  Report  of  a 
Committee  appointed  last  year  to  inquire  into 
the  working  of  the  College  at  Greenwich. 
The  Committee  are  naturally  guarded  in 
their  expressions  ;  but  the  following  extract, 
which  will  bear  a  good  deal  of  reading  be- 
tween the  lines,  gives  abundant  cause  to 
•doubt  the  efficiency  of  these  schools  : — 


*  Although,'  they  remark,  *  the  general  con- 
dition of  these  schools  is  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  inquiry,  we  feel  bound  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  their  Lordships  to  the  necessity  of  their 
being  maintained  in  a  state  of  thorough  effi- 
ciency. Considering  the  large  number  of  stu- 
dents who  attend  them  (at  present  about  500), 
the  extensive  range  of  subjects  which  they 
are  expected  to  rei^,  and  the  unportance  of  the 
instruction  being  perfectly  adeqiiate  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  boys,  we  beg  leave  to  sub- 
mit that  they  should  continue  to  be  inspected 
by  the  Director  of  Studies  at  least  twice  a  year, 
as  we  understand  is  now  the  case,  and  that 
their  organisation,  staff  of  teachers,  and  course 
of  study,  deserve  the  most  careful  attention 
and  consideration. ' 

Previously,  this  same  Committee  had  re- 
marked, on  a  personal  visit  they  had  made 
to  Portsmouth  Dockyard  during  one  of  the 
examinations — *  that  the  supenision  was 
necessarily  imperfect,  that  the  boys  were 
seated  too  near  each  other,  and  in  many 
cases,  had  they  wished  to  copy,  either  from 
their  neighbours  or  from  books,  they  might 
have  done  so  without  fear  of  detection.' 
Again,  they  remark  *  that,  without  refer- 
ence to  age  or  ability  or  extent  of  reading, 
all  the  students  are  examined  at  the  same 
time,  by  the  same  papers,  and  are  classed 
together  in  a  higgledy-piggledy  way,  which 
absolutely  defies  criticism.  The  consequence 
is,  that  the  **  class-lists  represent  hetero- 
geneous medleys,  from  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  unravel  any  tangible  or  useful  con- 
clusion." ' 

This  is  strong  language,  but  we  doubt  if 
it  is  too  strong  ;  especially  when  it  is  taken 
in  connection  with  a  letter  from  Mr.  C.  W. 
Merrifield,  of  the  Education  Department, 
who  describes  this  class-list  as  '  simply  a 
wholesale  and  unintelligent  classification  of 
all  the  students  and  apprentices,  of  all  years 
of  service,  in  one  list,  arranged  purely  by 
the  number  of  marks  assigned  to  the  ex- 
amination papers.'  As  to  the  examination 
itself  he  says, .  *  There  was  absolutely  no  se- 
curity against  copying  either  from  books  or 
from  one  another.  I  myself  observed  some 
of  the  examinees  conversing  with  those  near 
them,  and  signalling  to  others  at  a  distance. 
I  should  judge  that  this  part  of  the  system 
requires  not  only  whipping-up,  but  entire 
re-oiganisation. '  Such  an  opinion  as  this, 
coming  from  such  an  authority  as  Mr.  Mer- 
rifield, is  little  less  than  a  condemnation  of 
the  existing  system.  Like  many  other  sys- 
tems, these  dockyard  schools  have  been  al- 
lowed to  take  their  chance  without  that 
criticism  and  development  which  all  experi- 
ments require.  It  is,  we  fear,  too  often  the 
case  that  an  experimental  remedy,  applied  to 
the  cure  of  some  admitted  defect,  is  accepted 
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without  further  question,  and  treated  as  of 
proved  value.  Kight  or  wrong,  it  was  the 
best,  no  doubt,  that  could  be  done  at  the 
time  ;  but  this  gives  no  assurance  that,  be- 
cause as  an  effort  it  was  valuable,  as  a  sys- 
tem it  is  satisfactory.  Moreover,  in  apply- 
ing a  remedy  for  any  educational  defects, 
the  effort  required  at  first  to  dispel  prejudice 
or  to  remove  misconception,  is  far  more  la- 
borious than  the  subsequent  efforts  which 
are  necessary  to  convert  an  experiment  into 
a  satisfactory  piece  of  machinery.  So,  these 
dockyard  schools,  started,  apparently,  as  an 
experiment  years  ago  and  designed  to  reme- 
dy educational  defects  in  the  engineering 
and  constructive  branches  of  the  Navy,  have 
never  gone  beyond  the  experimental  stage, 
and  have  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  at- 
tempting to  keep  pace  with  the  scientific 
development  of  the  branches  for  the  benefit 
of  which  they  are  established.  We  should 
note  here  that  one  step  of  reform  has  al- 
ready been  adopted  ;  which,  though  due  to 
other  causes  than  the  defects  we  have 
pointed  out,  ought  to  have  some  effect  in 
improving  the  dockyard  school  system. 
Owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  en- 
gineer branch  of  the  Navy,  brought  about 
to  a  great  extent  by  the  indifference  which 
has  been  shown  in  the  mode  of  selecting 
officers  for  the  service,  and  to  the  Report  of 
a  Committee  presided  over  by  Vice- Admi- 
ral Sir  Cooper  Key,  the  Government  have 
recently  decided  on  altering  the  conditions 
of  entry.  The  principal  alterations  are,  that 
parents  and  guardians  of  successful  candi- 
dates are  required  to  pay  25/.  a  year  during 
the  first  three  years  of  trwning,  and  the  stu- 
dents to  reside  on  board  a  training-ship  un- 
der naval  discipline.  Proofs  of  respecta- 
bility and  character  are  also  required.  How 
far  these  alterations  will  succeed  remains  to 
be  seen.  If  they  lead,  as  is  hoped,  to  in- 
ducing the  sons  of  professional  men  and 
*  others  of  social  position  to  enter  the  service, 
instead  of,  as  has  been  hitherto  the  case, 
leaving  engineer  officers  to  be  drawn  from 
the  sons  of  artificers,  seamen,  and  marines, 
an  important  and  beneficial  change  will  have 
been  effected.  As  it  is  undoubtedly  desira- 
ble that,  officers  should  be  highly  educated 
to  perform  the  duties  of  naval  engineers  and 
hold  the  rank  of  commissioned  officers,  it  is, 
we  agree  with  Admiral  Key's  Committee, 
equally  desirable  that  they  should  be,  iti  all 
respects,  *  fitted  to  take  their  place  with 
officers  of  corresponding  rank  in  ward-room 
or  gun-room  messes. '  What,  however,  we 
are  now  concerned  with,  is  that,  should  this 
scheme  be  found  to  work  fairly,  it  will,  in 
all  probability,  lead  to  the  removal  of 
some  of  the  worst  defects  in  the  dockyard 


school  system.  The  separation  of  the  stu- 
dents of  engineering  who  are  to  become  na- 
val officers,  from  those  of  naval  architecture 
who  are  to  become  professional  constructors, 
is  an  important  reform,  and  should,  both 
as  regards  schools  and  masters,  remove  the 
main  objections  urged  by  Mr.  Gordon's  Com- 
mittee. 

These,  then,  are  the  principal  features  in 
the  elementary  education  of  naval  officers^ 
The  difference  in  the  two  systems  is  wide. 
In  the  entry  of  naval  cadets  Uiere  is  no  com- 
petition ;  the  age  is  as  young  as  can  reason- 
ably be  fixed  ;  the  course  of  instruction  is 
limited  to  two  years  in  a  training-ship  ;  and 
an  interval  of  five  years  elapses  betvreen  the 
commencement  of  service  sAo&t  and  of  entry 
into  the  Naval  CoUege.  On  the  other  hand^ 
in  the  entry  of  engineer  officers,  the  ejcami- 
nation  is  competitive  ;  the  limit  of  age  is 
higher  than  with  naval  cadets  ;  the  course 
of  mstruction  extends  over  six  instead  of  two 
years  ;  and  is  continuous  and  completed  by 
immediate  transfer  from  the  Dockyard  to 
the  College,  instead  of  being  interrupted  by 
an  interval  of  sea-service.  It  is  too  early  yet 
to  say  more  of  the  proposed  assimilation  of 
the  two  systems  by  the  recent  reform  than 
we  have  already  said.  It  may,  as  it  should^ 
do  something  to  break  down  the  unfortunate 
and  dangerous  barrier  of  social  position 
which  separates  the  two  classes  of  officers — a 
barrier  which,  in  the  eyes  of  many  accom- 
plished and  distingui^ed  naval  men,  has 
proved  injurious  to  some  of  the  highest  inter- 
ests of  the  service.  Educationally  speaking, 
the  difference  is,  at  present,  very  great.  In 
the  case  of  midshipmen,  the  instruction  given 
is  very  elementary  ;  when  they  go  to  sea, 
thev  have  been  taught  a  little  mathematics 
and  navigation  ;  and  when  they 'join  the 
College,  their  time  has  to  be  spent,  not  in  ad- 
vancing beyond  the  limits  of  the  *  Britannia  * 
course,  but  in  actually  going  through  that 
course  again.  Admiral  Key  says,  on  this 
point,  *  Neariy  all  we  teach  them  (at  the 
Naval  College)  they  ought  to  have  known 
when  they  left  the  *  *  Bntannia. ' '  '  And  his 
opinion  is  more  than  confirmed  by  one  of 
the  College-staff  of  instructors,  who  makes 
the  startling  admission  that,  '  speaking  in  a 
general  way,  they  have  forgotten  everything 
nearly.'  What,- however,  is  the  case  with 
the  engineer  ?  His  studies  commence  when 
those  of  many  midshipmen  leave  off,  and  at 
the  age  when  a  midshipman  may  have  com- 
pleted his  course  of  study  and  gone  to  sea. 
His  studies,  when  the  Dockyard  course  is 
ended,  are  not  broken  up  by  service  afioat. 
On  the  contrary,  if  competent,  he  goes  di- 
rectly to  the  College,  to  spend,  perhaps, 
three  years  in  passing  througn  a  high  course 
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of  instruction,  and  he  is  not  appointed  to 
sea-going  duties  till  this  course  is  completed. 
Startling  as  is  this  discrepancy  from  an 
educational  point  of  view,  we  cannot,  in 
deference  to  the  standard  we  have  already 
provisionally  accepted — namely,  the  good  of 
the  service — venture  to  doubt  its  ample  jus- 
tification. Assimilation,  indeed,  is  imprac- 
ticable without  either  injury  to  the  service, 
or  refusing  to  listen  to  t)ie  deliberate  opin- 
ions of  some  of  its  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers, or  abruptly  and  radically  altering  the 
whole  of  the  present  system  of  entry.  But 
a  certain  measure  of  reform  has  been  already 
projected.  It  is  proposed  to  build  a  College 
for  naval  cadets,  and  to  train  them  on  shore  ; 
and  it  is  proposed  to  extend  their  course  of 
study  from  two  to  three  years.  Still  there 
will  remain  the  gap  which  now  exists  be- 
tween their  first  appointment  to  sea-service 
and  their  entry  into  the  College  ;  and  this, 
whether  from  an  educational  or  service  point 
of  view,  is  a  serious  drawback.  This  point 
vte  will,  however,  refer  to  again  when  we 
deal  with  the  system  of  instruction  in  force 
at  the  Naval  College.  We  have  said  enough 
at  present  to  show  that  the  system  of  ele- 
mentary instruction  is  not  free  from  fault. 
It  is,  \^e  acknowledge,  as  it  has  been  for 
years,  the  subject  of  thoughtful  care,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  contemplated  reforms  to 
wliich  we  have  directed  attention. 

In  dealing  with  the  higher  or  more  ad- 
vanced education  in  the  Navy,  the  ditflculty 
is  to  decide  from  what  point  to  start.  The 
Naval  College,  in  its  present  form  at  Green- 
wich, is  the  centre  of  whatever  advanced 
instruction  is  ^ven  to  naval  officers  ;  but  the 
most  striking  feature  is  the  variety  and  di- 
versity of  the  interests  it  is  apparently  in- 
tended to  serve.  Officers,  civilians,  and 
fpreigners  study  side  by  side.  Among  the 
officers,  some  are  on  half,  others  on  full 
pay  ;  the  former  are  voluntary  and  the  latter 
compulsory  students.  These,  again,  include 
eWineer,  executive,  navigating,  and  marine 
officers,  some  of  whom  are  striving  to  pass  an 
arbitrary  standard  on  which  depends  rank 
or  commission,  while  others  arc  applying 
themselves  to  study  of  the  severest  kind,  in 
the  hope  of  either  winning  a  prize  or  prov- 
ing their  capacity  in  the  eyes  of  their  mas- 
ters at  the  Admiralty.  To  an  uninitiated 
critic,  therefore,  the  apparent  simplicity  of 
confining  his  attention  to  the  Naval  College 
soon  vanishes,  and  he  finds  his  time  con- 
sumed in  endeavouring  to  understand  clearly 
the  various  classes  of  officers  for  whom  the 
College  provides  instruction,  before  he  at- 
tempts to  find  out  what  they  are  all  doing 
and  why  they  do  it. 

At  once,  then,  for  Ae  sake  of  cleMness, 


we  will  endeavour  to  describe  the  routine  of 
the  N]aval  College,  without  stopping,  at  pres- 
ent, to  deal  with  the  historical  or  theoreti- 
cal aspect  of  the  question.  We  will  as- 
sume, therefore,  for  the  present,  that  this 
College  supplies,  fairly,  all  the  legitimate 
wants  of  the  Navy  in  the  way  of  scientific 
instruction  ;  how  this  is  done  we  will  at 
once  proceed  to  show.  Before  us  we  have,  as 
a  guide,  a  copy  of  the  First  Annual  Report 
on  the  College,  by  its  President,  Admiral 
Fanshawe.  Thougn  this  is  rather  an  analysis 
than  a  report,  and  is  also  rather  meagre 
in  the  information  it  affords,  we  learn  from 
it  what  classes  of  officers  were  admitted  to 
study  in  1876.  It  will  be  convenient  if  we 
divide  these  into  compulsory  and  voluntary 
students.  By  compulsory,  we  mean  those 
who  are  obliged  by  the  regulations  to  pass 
some  examination  for  some  rank  or  appoint- 
ment ;  by  voluntary,  those  who  are  guided 
only  by  their  own  desire  to  study.  Among 
the  compulsory  students,  those  for  whom 
the  highest  course  of  instruction  is  provided 
include  fifteen  naval  architects  and  thirty - 
two  probationary  engineers,  who  have,  as 
we  have  already  shown,  been  for  six  previ- 
ous years  under  training  at  the  Royal  dock- 
yards. It  should,  however,  be  noted  that 
these  are  the  ilite  of  the  dockyard  schools, 
for  of  the  shipwrights  only  the  three  who 
stand  first  each  year  on  the  list  of  all  the  ap- 
prentices at  these  schools  at  the  annual  ex- 
amination, and  of  the  engineer  students  only 
those  who  attMn  a  certain  standard  at  this 
examination,  are  allowed  to  go  to  the  Col- 
lege at  Greenwich.  At  the  College  they 
undergo  an  extensive  course,  which  includes 
mathematics,  applied  mechanics,  chemistry^ 
physics)  French,  and  certain  special  sub- 
jects connected  with  their  respective  pro- 
fessions. Though  the  standard  is  high 
and  the  course  extensive,  the  results  have 
been  fairly  satisfactory.  Yet,  whether 
from  the  fact  that  the  standard  of  examin- 
ation has  been  steadily  raised,  or  whether* 
the  examiners  have  been  more  severe,  or  the 
material  supplied  by  the  schools  has  deteri- 
orated, the  results  during  the  first  three 
sessions  show  a  decline.  While  in  1874 
fifteen  of  these  students  received  first-class 
certificates,  in  1875  only  eleven  received 
this  distinction,  next  year  seven  only,  but 
last  year  there  were  nine.  What  is  the 
cause  of  this  we  are  not  told.  Such  a  grad- 
ual but  steady  decline  calls  for  an  explana- 
tion, but  we  look  in  vain  for  any  in  the 
official  Report. 

The  next  class  of  compulsory  students 
consists  of  lieutenants  in  the  Navy  who  have 
passed  all  their  ordinary  examinations,  and 
have  entered  with  the  view  of  qualifying 
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themselves  for  gunnery  appointments.    Hub 
qualification  is  rery  severe,  but  it  attracts  a 
considerable  number  of  officers,  both  on  the 
grounds  of  prestige  and  emolument.     The 
severity  of  this'course  is  to  be  judged  more 
in  connection  with  the  previous  training  of 
these  officers  than  by  its  actual  range  or 
standard ;  and,  thus  judged,  we  are  ready 
to  admit  that  those  officers  who  pass  it  suc- 
cessfully are  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  the 
*  picked  men '  of  the  service.     Although,  as 
may  have  been  gathered  from  our  previous 
remarks,  the  opportunity  afforded  to  naval 
officers  for  pursuing  mathematical  study  is 
not  great,  these  gunnery  fieutenants  eome  to 
Greenwich  prepared  to  undeigo  a  course  of 
pure  and  applied  maihematies,  inferior  only 
m  degree  to  that  pursoied  by  the  probation- 
aiy  engineers  and  architects.     Nine  months, 
moreover,  is  all  the  time  allowed  them  for 
study ;  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  University 
men  who  have  been  brought  into  contact 
with  them,  that  for  systematic,  unfiinching, 
inteUigent  work,  and  for  the  possession  of  a 
distinct  power  of  utilising  the  opportunities 
afforded  them,  they  are  not  surpassed,  if  in- 
deed they  are  equalled,  by  any  class  of  men 
at  the  Universities.     Their  endurance,  reso- 
lution, self-deniid^  and  general  ^  t4uck '  in 
pursuing  their  studies,  have,  indeed,  in  some 
instances  fairiy  astonished  both  instructors 
and  examiners.     Take,    for    instance,   the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Lambert,  one  of  the  mathe^ 
matical  instructors  at  the  College,  who  was 
examined  by  the  Committee  appointed  last 
yeaf  to  inquire  into  the  College.     He  states 
that  these  officers  '  make  a  progress  which 
was  to  me  quite  as  surprising  as  it  is  to  you. 
I  could  never  have  predicted  it.     I  ascribe 
it  to  the  fact  that  nearly  every  man  in  my 
class  works^  on  an  average,  eight  or  ten 
hours  a  day.     They  work  with  such  energy 
as  I  have  never  seen  exceeded,  and  seldom 
equalled,  by  an  honours'  man  at  Cambridge. 
As  I  have  already  stated,  they  are  the  l^st 
class  I  ever  had  in  my  ten  years'  experience, 
and  better  than  the  honoura'  men  whom  I 
lectured  under  the  inter-coUegiate  system  at 
Cambridge.'     Dr.  Hirst,  too,  the  Director 
of  Studies  at  the  College,  whose  opinion 
would  necessarily  carry  considerable  wei^t, 
observes  that  ^  of  all  the  students  I  have 
known  in  Colleges  or  Universities,  I  con- 
'sider  them  to  be  the  best,  the  most  satisfac- 
toiy,  and  the  hardest  workers.'     He  also 
refers  to  them  as  ^  picked  'men.     As  to  the 
severity  of  the  work,  one  officer  stated  that 
he  did  not  find  it  ex^mely  hard  work,  add- 
ing that '  I  have  been  accustomed  to  modi 
more  ifork  on  board  ship.'     Nor  does  this 
experience  seem  exoeptionaL     It  is  hardly 
surprisii^^   therefore,  that    the    prices  or 


Bcholarriiipsat  the  College,  of  which  there 
are  three,  should  generafly  go  to  these 
gunnery  lieutenants,  and  that  in  their  future 
career  ihej  should  look  forward  to  receive  a 
large  share  of  the  prizes  of  the  service. 

Two  other  classes  of  compulik^ry  students 
remain  to  be  noticed,  namely,  probationary 
officers  of  the  Royal  Marines,  and  Acting 
Sub-lieutenants  in  the  Royal  Navy.     The 
former,  who  are  entered  by  competition  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  are  re- 
quiiisd,  before  being  actually  commissioned, 
to  undergo  a  course  of  mathematicid  and 
professional  study  at  the  Naval  College,  and 
to  pass  a  certain  examination  ;  but  this  cli(l« 
is  smiUl,  and  calls  for  no  special  comment. 
Not  so  the  other  class.    The  acting  Sub-lieu- 
tenant has,  so  far  as  nava}  education  is  con- 
cerned, proved  a  difficulty  to  the  Naval  C6N 
lege  and  a  stumbling-block  to  the  service. 
For  the  Acting  8ub-lieutenant  is  just  a  nud- 
shipman  *  wiit  large,'  and  until  he  can  pass 
the  authorised  examination  for  the  rauK  of 
lieutenant  at  the  l^aval  College,  he  cannot 
remove  the  term  *  Acting'  from  his  rank, 
nor  is  he  secure  <^  being  finally  appointed  to 
the  naval  service.     Tl^se  officers  come  to 
the  College  after  having  served  four  or  five 
years  at  sea,  to  go  once  more  through  the 
same  course  substantially  as  in  the  *  Britan-^ 
nia,'  and  to  pass  their  final  examination. 
The  mere  fact  that  at  the  College  five-and-i 
twenty  of  these  young  officers  have  failed  to 
pass,  and  have  consequently  been  discharged 
from  the  naval  service,  is  sufficient  to  justify 
a  suspicion  either  as  ib  the  severity  of  the 
standard,  or  the  inefficiency  of  the  means  of 
instruction  pisdvided  by  the  Admiralty.  That 
such  a  suspicion  has  not  unfairly  arisen  we 
need  hardly  say.     But  there  is,  we  think, 
room  for  another  suspicion,  that  the  system 
of  naval  education  is,  at  this  point,  pain- 
fully weak.     It  requires  little  perspicacity 
to  see  that  a  system  which  educates  a  boy 
for  two  years,  sends  him  to  sea  for  five  more 
and  at  the  end  of  ^at  time  calls  upon  him 
to  i^ply  himself  to  his  books  again,  has  an 
element  of  weakness  in  it.     We  are  not  sur* 
prised  to  find  the  authorities  at  the  Coll^ 
surprised  at  the  hopeless  etate  of  ignorance 
of  some  6f  these  officers  when  they  join. 
They  have  only  six  months  given  for  instruc- 
tion, and  what  can  be  done  in  Ais  limited 
period  is  Uttle  more  than  to  recapitulate  one 
oy  one  the  subjects  which  were  learnt  in  the 
^Britannia.'     As  to  taking  them  farther, 
and  endeavouring,  with  the  help  of  the  ex- 
tensive machinery  of  the  College,  to  attract 
them  into  hfgher  paths  6f  study,  for  this 
there  is  nei^er  tiine  n6r  opportuhity.     In 
ioiae  eases  these  urffbrtunate  officers  would 
seem  to  beias  hopelessly  ignorant  as  dkOugM 
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(hey  bad  never  opened  a  book.  We  bave 
already  repeated  tbe  opinion  of  Admiral 
K^y  on  this  Bubject  But  tbe  Committee 
state,  in  defining  tbe  functions  of  tbe  Col- 
lege in  this  branch  of  its  work  : — *  Tbe  end 
proposed  here  is  a  modest  one.  They  (these 
Acting  Sub-lieutenants)  are  to  recapitulate, 
at  the  age  of  twenty  or  twenty-one,  what 
they  learned  before  they  were  fifteen.  But 
tbe  expression  is  an  inaccurate  account  of 
what  they  really  bave  to  do.  They  bave 
not  to  reci^pitulate,  but  to  *^  learn  it 
a^n."  '  And  they  go  on  to  state  that  Sir 
Cooper  Key's  opinion  is  confirmed  by  Dr. 
Hirst,  who,  being  questioned  as  to  tbe 
difference  between  the  papers  set  in  tbe 
'  Britannia '  to  naval  c^ets,  and  at  tbe  Col- 
lege to  the  same  officers  five  y^ars  after- 
wards, states, '  tbe  algebra  paper  is  virtually 
the  same — the  difference  is  not  worth  speak- 
ing of.  Tbe  geometry  is  the  same.  The 
trigonometry — tbe  practical  part  of  it,  at  all 
events — ^is  the  same.'  And  so  on  through 
tbe  several  subjeets.  That  a  Committee 
should  express  dissatisfaction  with  such  an 
unsatisfactory  state  of  things,  is  not  surpris- 
ing. That  navaLofficers  should  be  provided  by 
tbe  State  with  an  education  on  board  a  train- 
ing-ship, that  they  should  then  be  sent  to 
sea,  and  after  an  interval  of  four  or  five 
years  bave  to  learn  again  at  another  establish- 
ment at  Greenwich,  more  thoroughly  it  noay 
be,  tbe  same  course,  points  to  what  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  flagrant  scandal. 
But  for  one  point,  indeed,  there  would  be  no 
question  about  tbe  matter.  Tbe  Government, 
with  tbe  view  of  continuing  their  studies, 
places  on  board  most  of  tbe  ships  to  which 
midshipmen  are  appointed,  mstructors, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  tbe  '  Britannia ' 
course  is  kept  up  and  that  these  young  offi- 
cers are  prepared  to  undergo  the  course  at 
Greenwich.  But  this  system,  judged  by  its 
results,  is  evidently  little  else  than  an  expen- 
sive and  cumbrous  method  of  securing  a 
miserably  inadequate  result.  We  do  not 
doubt  the  capabilities  or  tbe  efforts  of 
naval  instructors,  but  we  do  doubt  the  prac- 
tical value  of  any  attempt  to  keep  up  educa- 
tion on  board  ship.  In  1870  Admiral  ^bad- 
well's  Committee  reported  that  this  system 
was  very  imperfect,  and  *  does  little,  if  any- 
thing, towards  keeping  up,  still  less  extend- 
ing, the  knowledge  of  young  naval  officers. ' 
Professor  Main,  who,  as  tbe  bead  of  tbe 
Naval  College,  bad  greater  experience  of  na^ 
val  education  than  any  man,  except  perhaps 
tbe  late  Director  of  Education,  Dr.  Wool- 
ley,  said  to  this  Conmiittee,  '  I  believe  we 
are  tbe  only  nation  having  naval  instructocs 
who  teach  youngsters  on  board  ship '  and  '  I 
do  not  wish  boys  to  be 'schoolboys  and  offi- 


cers too  on  board  ship  mOTe  than  possible  ;' 
and,  what  is  far  more  striking, ,  '  I  think 
they  will  make  better  officers  without  a 
naval  .tnBtrwctor  than  with  one^  and  that 
they  will  be  as  well  instructed  in  Ibe  end.' 
This,  we  observe,  was  an  official  opinion 
given  by  tbe  then  bead  of  tbe  Naval  Col- 
leffe.  It  is  true  that  by  means  of  a  periodi- 
ca system  of  examination,  tbe  worst  effects 
of  this  system  are  now  neutralised.  And  it 
is  also  true  that  tbe  opinion  of  tbe  present 
bead  of  the  Naval  Collie,  Admiral  Faa- 
sbawe,  is  that  ^  the  system,  as  it  now  exists, 
if  it  is  left  to  work,  vrill  produce  a  continu- 
ity of  education  which,  be  apprehends,  will 
do  away,  to  a  great  extent,  with  the  ex- 
treme ignorance  of  some  who  come  here, 
and  who,  whether  they  have  been  under  a 
naval  instructor  or  no  naval  instructor,  bave 
been  idle  at  sea. '  Moreover,  all  tbe  authori- 
ties, including  tbe  late  Mr.  Ward  Hunt,  Dr. 
Hirst,  and  tiie  instructors,  agree  that  no 
Sub-lieutenant  needs  fail,  or  that,  if  failure 
is  inevitable,^  it  is  an  officer's  own  fault. 
^  Tbe  failures  that  bave  taken  place  may,' 
says  Dr.  Hirst,  '  for  tbe  most  part  be  ac- 
counted for  by  habits  of  intellectual  indo- 
lence contracted  afloat  or  elsewhere,  tbe  re- 
sult of  which  is  that  they  will  not  get  to 
work  promptly,  and  time — ^precious  time  to 
them — ^is  wasted.  You  may  count  on  your 
fingers  those  that  bave  failed  from  lack  of 
ability  during  all  the  time  tbat  tbe  new 
regulations  bave  been  in  force.'  In  the 
face  of  such  evidence  as  this,  we  fear  sym- 
pathy with  failure  is  misplaced,  but  we  note 
gladly  that  the  recomm^idations  of  the 
Committee  whose  Report  we  bave  quoted  are 
directed. strongly  to  improving  the  system 
of  instruction  and  examination  both  afloat 
and  at  tbe  CoUege,  Whether  these  recom- 
mendations, if  adopted,  will  prove  mote  than 
superficial  remedies,  consisting  as  they  do  in 
tbe  one  case  of  an  increase  in  tbe  teaching- 
staff,  and  in  tbe  other  of  the  application  of 
a  special  stimulus  in  tbe  form  c^  prizes,  we 
doubt.  We  fear  tbe  fault  lies  in  an  abso- 
lutely defective  system,  which  can  only  be 
cured  by  reform  of  a  searching  and  drastic 
diaracter. 

In  leaving  compulsory  for  voluntary 
study,  we  are  at  once  confronted  with  an^ 
other  error  in  the  present  system.  We  have 
already  shown  what  one  class  of  Heutenants' 
in  the  Navy  can  do  in  their  efforts  to  obtain 
gunnery  appointments.  Tbe  other  daas 
consists  of  lieutenants  on  balf-pay,  who 
come  to  the  College  for  voluntary  study,  in 
tiie  hope  of  picking  up  some  crumbs  of 
knowledge,  or  of  generaUy  improving  tbeoi- 
selves  one  way  or  another.  Complaints 
bave  been  made  in  various  ^quarters,  wbi^ 
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found  during  this  session  a  tnouthpieoe '  in 
Mr.  Brassejy  that  the  course  was  too  scien- 
tific, and  the  choice  of  subjects  was  too 
rigidly  prescribed.  That  these  complaints 
are  worthy  of  notice  is  evident  from  the  one 
fact  that,  whereas  provision  was  made  in 
founding  the  College  for  the  instruction  of 
a  large  number  of  half-pay  voluntary 
students,  it  is  shown  that  there  is  a  difficulty 
in  inducing  such  officers  to  go  to  Greenwich. 
Provision  was  made  for  five  captains,  twenty 
commanders,  and  fifty  lieutenants ;  but 
nothing  like  that  number  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  privileges  offered  them.  In 
1876,  as  Admiral  Fanshawe  reports,  only 
one  captain,  two  commanders,  and  fifty- 
three  lieutenants,  passed  the  final  examina- 
tion. Of  course  over-sanguine  expecta- 
tions may  have  been  formed  which  were 
hardly  warranted.  If  a  great  many  men, 
who  entered  the  Navy  at  a  time  when  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  systematic  training, 
find  a  place  like  the  College  a  little  too  seri- 
ous in  its  views  to  be  pleasant,  there  are 
some  on  whom  its  machinery  is  not  wasted. 
Looking  to  the  results  of  the  first  three  ses- 
sions, some  remarkable  instances  are  given 
of  the  work  done  by  voluntary  students. 
Altiiough  they  are  natunUly  placed  at  a 
great  disadvantage,  and  heavily  handicapped 
in  being  examined  at  the  end  of  the  session 
with  officers  so  highly  trained  as  gunnery 
lieutenants,  several  of  these  voluntary  stu- 
dents have  taken  high  places  in  the  class- 
list.  This  list  includes  gunnery  lieutenants, 
captains,  commanders,  and  lieutenants  on 
half-pay,  and  officers  of  the  marine  corps. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  session,  fifty-three 
officers  of  these  ranks  were  examined.  Of 
these,  two  gunnery  ofllcers  naturally  occu- 
pied the  first  two  places  ;  but  a  commander 
on  half-pay  took  the  thirds  a  captain  the 
seventh,  and  two  more  commanders  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  places  ;  while  four 
lieutenants  on  half-pay  were  placed  amoi^ 
the  first  twenty.  At  the  end  of  the  next 
session,  two  gunnery  officers  again  took  the 
first  two  places,  and  again  a  );ommander  took 
the  third  place,  and  six  lieutenants  on  half- 
pay  were  placed  among  the  first  twenty.  At 
the  end  of  the  next  session,  a  gunnery  lieu- 
tenant took  the  first  place,  a  captain  of 
Marine  Artillery  (a  voluntary  student)  took 
the  second,  and  five  lieutenants  were  placed 
among  the  first  twenty.  And,  again,  last 
year  only  one  gunnery  lieutenant,  who  took 
the  first  place,  ^ined  a  prize,  the  second 
and  third  prizes  being  taken  by  a  command* 
er  and  a  lieutenant  who  were  both  on  half- 
pay  ;  while  four  officers  on  half -pay  were 
placed  among  the  first  twenty.  These  re- 
sulta  show  dearly  emough  that   voluntary 


students  are  able  to  hold  their  own  at 
Greenwich,  and  occupy  not  only  good 
places  in  an  examination  with  their  more 
highly -trained  colleagues,  but  c/trry  off,  too, 
some  of  the  prizes.  It  may  be  noted  here 
that,  at  the  present  time,  no  less  than  seven 
post-captains  have  entered,  and  are  undergo- 
ing a  course  of  study  at  the  College.  An- 
other point  is  worthy  of  notice  in  reference 
to  the  objection  that  the  course  at  Greenwich 
is  too  severe.  Every  officer  who  obtains  a 
certain  number  of  marks  at  the  final  exami- 
nation is  entitled  to  have  the  letter  *  G  * 
placed  against  his  name  in  the  ^  Navy  List,* 
as  a  mark  of  distinction.  In  the  first  ses- 
sion nineteen  succeeded,  in  the  second 
thirty-three,  in  the  third  session  forty- 
seven  ;  and  last  year  forty-three.  The 
total  number  of  officers  was  respectively, 
for  each  session,  fifty-three,  sixty-nine, 
eighty,  and  fifty.  This,  of  course,  can 
only  be  regarded  as  a  rough  test  of  suc- 
cess ;  but,  rough  as  it  is,  it  certainly  points 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  College  course  is 
not  hopelessly  beyond  the  reach  of  voluntary 
students  ;  that  there  has  been  a  steady  and 
marked  improvement  each  year  ;  and  that, 
so  far  as  half-pay  officers  are  concerned, 
even  if  relaxation  or  modification  is  from 
time  to  time  found  necessary,  no  grave  in- 
terference with  the  present  system  is  called 
for. 

Two  other  classes  of  voluntary  students 
remain  to  be  noticed.  A  few  engineer  offi- 
cers are  allowed  to  join,  and  the  result  of 
their  work,  though  not  brilliant,  is  good. 
Foreigners  have  also  been  invited  to  attend, 
with  the  result  that,  since  the  opening  of  tho 
College,  five  or  six  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  pri^nlege.  Denmark,  Russia,  Swe- 
den, and  Italy  have  contributed  candidates  ; 
and  in  nearly  every  case,  in  spite  of  the  in- 
herent difficulties  another  language  presents, 
especially  in  technical  or  scientific  instruc- 
tion, these  students  have  given  satisfac- 
tion ;  indeed,  in  'one^  or  two  instances,  we 
understand  that  the  results  are  remarkable. 
During  the  last  three  months  six  Chinese 
have  entered,  who,  in  native  costume,  at- 
tend the  lectures,  and  submit  themselves  to 
the  College  system. 

We  cannot  leave  the  subject  of  the  Naval 
CoUege  without  a  few  general  remarks  on 
its  organisation  and  its  functions.  In  its 
present  form  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  any 
branch  of  Naval  Education  without  reference 
to  it.  Whereas,  a  few  years  ago,  under  tho 
old  form,  it  could  only  pretend  to  supply 
naval  officers,  in  a  fragmentary  and  disjointed 
way,  with  systematic  instruction,  it  is  now 
the  centre  of  naval  education  generally,  and 
exercises  a  carefid  watch,  by  means  of  in- 
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speotion  and  examinactioo,  over  every  fnranoh. 
In  spite  of  the  fragmentary  and  imaatisfac-' 
tory  character  of  aome  of  these  branches  at 
the  present  time^  one  imjportant  reform  has 
been  accomplished  in  bringing  all  branches 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Col- 
lege. Even  as  a  temporary  measure,  it  is 
impossible  to  overrate  the  value  of  this 
change.  It  is  needless  to  say  how  much  the 
success  of  8uch  a  step  depends  on  those  who 
are  charged  with  its  gmdance  and  control. 
The  Admiralty  have,  it  is  generally  ad- 
mitted, been  exceptionally  fortunate  in  their 
allies.  In  selecting  Admiral  Key  as  the 
First  President  of  the  new  College,  they 
handed  over  a  delicate  and  difficult  task  to 
an  officer  who  combined,  in  a  rare  degree, 
those  opposite  qualities  which  characterise, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  zealous*  aiid  capable 
officer,  with  his  veneration  for  routine  imd 
mastery  of  detail,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
man  of  science,  with  his  broader  and  more 
sympathetic  qualities.  In  his  administration 
of  Uie  new  College  he  brought  to  bear,  not 
only  administrative  experience,  but  sympa- 
thetic tact ;  in  dealing,  therefore,  with  his 
distinguished  scientific  staff,  and  with  the 
various  classes  of  offiners  for  whose  wdfare 
he  was  responsible,  he  was  not  only  able  to 
avoid  friction,  but  to  ensure  success.  How 
much  this  was  dne  to  the  skilful  co-cHpera- 
tion  of  the  distinguished  Director  of  Stud- 
ies, Dr.  Hirst,  we  need  not  inqvire.  With- 
out unremittittg  vigilance  on  nia  part,  and 
that  patient  care  which  is  indiwensable  to 
sQceess  in  snoli  a  work,  the  difficulties  we 
have  just  glanced  at  might  easily  have  be- 
come formidable  dangers,  and  ^would  in  all 
probability  in  the  end  have  shipwrecked  the 
College  itself,  if  not  hive  made  real  scie»- 
tific  instruction  in  the  Navy  an  impossibil- 
ity. But  the  staff,  generally,  at  the  present 
Uaie,  under  such  experienced  presidency  as 
that  of  Admiral  Fanshawe,  furnishes  a  guar- 
antee that,  witli  proper  guidance  and  direc- 
tion, the  work  will  be  genuine  Imd  sound. 

A  few  words  on  the  subject  ol  examin** 
tiotts  are  also  necessary,  especially  in  refer*, 
ence  to  the  rather  pungent  oritkisms  of  the 
OoBimittee  which  sat  ksft  year,  to  which  we 
have  already  referred.  It  has  been  the  mis* 
fortune  of  the  Naval  CoUege  to  cofiduct  its 
own  examinaticMMi,  which  are  subject  to  no 
outside  review  nor  to  any  independent  criii- 
eism.  Such  an  admission  is  mnquestioBably 
a  bfot ;  and,  as  a  bloty  it  is  fatal.  It  hardly 
required  the  sharp  eritioiam  of  the  Com- 
•mittee,  who  have  unsparingly  exposed  it,  to 
ensure  its  speedy  oondemnation.  Many, 
who  have  watched  the  progress  oi  Naval  Edu- 
cation with  interest,  h$/fe  act  forgotten  that 
one  of  the  moat  impressive  pieaa  advanced 


for  the  destruction  of  the  old  Collq^  at 
Portsmouth  was  this  very  fact,  that  it  exam* 
ined  itself,  and,  in  effect,  passed  judgment 
on  its  own  conduct.  Yet  its  successor  has, 
in  the  short  space  of  four  years,  contrived 
apparently  to  reproduce,  on  a  more  danger- 
ous and  inexcusable  scale,  this  same  dang^- 
ous  defect.  While  the  Universities  and 
even  most  public  schools  are  surely,  if  with 
hesitation,  introducing  the  principle  of  inde- 
pendent examination  into  use,  as  the  best 
security  for  successful  and  satisfactory  in- 
struction, it  would  be  discreditable  in  a  pub^ 
lie  institution  like  the  Royal  Naval  CoUego 
to  do  the  reverse.  There  is,  however, 
some  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  serious 
steps  are  in  contemplation  with  the  express 
object  ol  remedying  this  evil,  which  cannot 
be  too  strongly  condenmed.  At  the  same 
time,  it  may  be  obsekred  that  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Director  of  Education  f  nmisned, 
when  it  existed,  an  undoubted  guarantee 
against  this  evil  ;  that  the  existence  of  this 
evil  is  due  to  its  sudden  and  unintelligible 
abolition  ;  and  that  Ha  revival  will  pemnfm 
prove  the  best  and  readiest  remedy  of  what 
is,  at  preseat,  an  undoubted  abuse. 

Stall  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this 
College,  like  the  whole  system  of  Naval 
Education,  can  only  be  regarded  as  experi- 
mental, and  as  in  a  transitory  stage.  Faults 
exist,  but  they  are  not  ineradicable  ;  and 
the  mere  fact  that  Naval  Education,  al- 
though it  is  still  to  a  large  extent  fragmen- 
tary, can  now  be  treated  as  a  whole,  ought  to 
ensure  their  speedy  removal.  In  the  instruc- 
tion of  executive  naval  officers,  the  short 
course  of  the  ^  Britannia '  will  no  doubt  soon 
be  lengthened ;  but  even  th^i,  the  interval 
during  which  they  will  be  at  sea  will  be  a 
source  of  danger.  A  solution  will  probably 
be  found  in  lengthening  both  the  element- 
ary and  the  College  course  of  instruction^ 
and  in  abolishing  the  artificial  system  of 
naval  instructors.  In  the  education  of  engi- 
neers and  shipwrights  there  seems  room  for 
independent  and  searching  inquiry.  Then 
it  will  probably  be  found  ^that  the  machin- 
ery may  be  concentrated  more  thoroughly 
than  at  present,  and  that  means  may  be 
found  for  relieving  the  Government  of  much 
of  the  work  for  which  it  is  at  present  re- 
sponsible. That  there  is  room  tor  consoli- 
dation and  oombination  we  firmly  believo ; 
and  the  step  already  taken  by  the  Crovera- 
mest  to  establish  a  central  school  for  engi^ 
neer  students  is  a  proof  of  this.  But  ue 
most  important  consideration  is,  that  the 
Naval  CoHege,  which  is  now  entrusted  with 
the  extensive  responsibility  of  superintend- 
ing naval  education  generally,  should  be  it^ 
seS  elastic. .   How  far.  the  Admiralty  can  in^ 
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Mire  this  need  not  be  urged.  But  we  lAav, 
intte  interest  of  the  naval  service,  plead  the 
importance  of  recojniising  the  special  faeili- 

'  ties  which  this  College  afiords  the  Admi- 
ralty for  discovering  special  qualities  in  iMt- 
vfd  officers,  of  importance  to  their  profes- 
sional career.  Naval  officers  are  not  ma- 
chines, ruled  merely  by  Orders  in  Council, 
or  Queen's  Regulations.  They  are  men,  de- 
pendent for  sustained  effort,  wheth^  in 
study  or  at  sea,  on  the  material  recognition 
of  their  efforts.  Material  recognition  means 
professional  advancement ;  and,  looking  to 
the  valuable  aid  the  College  has  given  in  de* 
vetoping  an  esprit  de  corps  and  good  feeling 
amongst  classes  of  i»fficers  who,  otherwise, 
rarely,  met  or  knew  muck  of  one  another, 
our  claim  is  neither  visionary  nor  inter- 
ested. 

With  Naval  Education  in  its  present  state, 
nothing  could  be  more  fatal  than  its  direc- 
tion by  a  body  which  is  governed  by  fixed 
rules,  or  has  a  tendency  to  work  in  a 
groove.  The  most  powerful  nations  in  the 
world  are  cultivating,  wherever  they  can, 
naval  power  to  the  ^^utmost.  It  is  of  the 
highest  importance  to  note  that  in  this  effort 
the  scientific  instruction  of  officers  has  a 
lai^  share.  We  may  not  want  to  go 
abroad  for  experience,  but  we  cannot  afford 
to  stand  still  or  shut  our  eyes  to  the  inesti- 
mable importance  of  encouraging,  stimulat- 
ing, and  urging  naval  officers  in  every  way 
to  scientific  improvement.  This  is  not  a 
matter  in  which  we  have  a  choice  ;  nor  is  it 
a  matter  for  opinion.  We  may  turn  to  the 
opinions  expressed  by  such  distinguished 
men  as  Admiral  Sherard  Osbom,  Admiral 
Key,  Admiral  Ryder,  or  Commodore  Good- 
enough,  and  we  still  ^find  how  deeply  im- 

"  pressed  they  have  been  with  this  view. 
Nor,  politically,  is  this  a  matter  for  argu- 
ment. The  interest  shown  by  the  late  ad- 
ministration has  not  been  withdrawn  by  the 
present.  If  Mr.  Goschen  founded,  in  a 
^irit  of  wisdom  and  liberality,  a  College  for 
naval  officers,  the  late  Mr.  "Ward  Hunt  did 
his  best  to  maintain  the  work.  In  endeav- 
ouring to  found  a  Naval  College  at  Dart- 
mouth, another  for  torpedo  instruction^  and 
another  for  engineers  at  Portsmouth,  he 
gave  evidence  of  an  earnestness  in  Naval 
Education  which  cannot  be  gainsaid  and  has 
ikO%  been  surpassed.  His  work,  unfinished 
\t  may  be,  has  made  its  mark  and  been  left 
to  other  hands  to  complete.  In  the  care  of 
the  new  First  Lord,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  H 
eaennot  languish  :  on  the  contnay,  we  are 
justified  in  expecting  that  it  will  be  cototin- 
oed  and  developed  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
ltd  value.  We  cannot  hope  that  every  naval 
Officer  shall  be  scientific,  but,  so  far  a«  it  is 


*  for  the  good  of  the  service,  *  we  can  giv^ 
him  ^  every  opportunity  of  becoming  so. 
That  this  is  done  now  intelligently  and  ear- 
nestly, in  a  laige  ctegree,  is  evident.  But 
it  is  still  of  the  highest  importance  that  the 
opportunities  ahemiy  bestowed  should  be 
liberally  ptxmioted,  and  that  every  obstacle 
to  the  encouragement  of  what  is  undoubt^ 
edly  a  miktter  of  Imperial  interest  should  be 
promptly  and  mihesitatingly  removed. 


Aw.  V. — 1.  A  Collection  of  Treaties^ 
Engagements,  and  Swmuds  relating  to 
India  and  Neigkhowring  Countries.  Com* 
piled  by  C.  U.  Aitohison,  LL.D.,  C.S.I., 
Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India  in 
the  Fdreign  Department.  Second  Edition 
in  Seven  Velumes*     Calcutta,  1876. 

2*  The  History  of  the  Imperial  Assemblage 
at  Delhi,  Held  on  the  Ist  of  January, 
1877,  to  celebrate  the  Assumption  of  tJito 
Title  of  Empress  of  India  by  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen.  By  J.  Talboys  Wheeler. 
London. 

As  history  is  written  and  studied  now,  on 
the  basis  of  authentic  documents  and  in  the 
spirit  of  a  severe  criticism,  these  two  works 
form  by  far  the  best  History  of  British  Jmr 
dia.  The  careful  research  of  the  first  ci  the 
Competition-wallas,  who  has  since  Sir  Henry 
Durand's  death  guided  the  feudatory  and 
foreign  policy  of  the  Government  of  India> 
supplies  not  only  the  documentary  materiids, 
but  terse  historical  commentaries,  whrob 
nmke  them  intelligible  and  interesting  to  the 
least  experienced.  - 

Mr.  Talboys  Wheeler's  attractive  quarto 
describes  the  completion  of  that  imperial 
structure,'of  which  Mr,  Aitchison's  *  Collec- 
tion '  shows  the  rapid  growth,  step  by  step 
and  lustrum  after  lustrum,  till  the  Enaperor 
Shah  Alum's  three  grants  of  the  revenues  of 
Bengal,  the  Deocan,  and  the  Camatio^  to 
Lord  CHve  at  Benares  on  the  12th  of  Au- 
gust, 1765,  culminated  in  the  proclamation 
of  the  Queen  as  Empress  of  India  on  the  Ist 
of  January,  1877,  on  the  plain  of  Delhi. 
Both  books  introduce  a  new  chapter  into  the 
body  of  international  law,  no  less  than  ihef 
itec<mi  the  brilliant  results  of  an  experiment 
in  governing  subjugated  Dependencies,  such 
a^  pagan  Ik>me  never  knew,  and  Christian 
Spain  and  Portugal,  Holland' and  France, 
hopelessly  failed  to  carry  out. 

The  growth  of  the  Empire  of  Briti^ 
India  in  the  oentnry  and  a  quarter  sinoe 
17M>  whetk  the  yooBig  01iv<e  laid  its  foon^ 
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dation  stone  at  the  siege  of  Areot,  is 
marked  by  five  well-defined  stages,  all  of 
which  give  peculiar  significance  to*  the 
proclamation  of  the  Empress  last  year. 
When  the  *  heaven-bom  General,'  as  Pitt 
called  the  hero  of  Arcot,  became  the 
eonqaeror  of  Plassy,  it  is  surprising  to 
many  who  are  wise  after  the  event  that 
he  did  not  at  once  march  on  Moorshed- 
abad.  Disregarding  such  tools  as  Omi- 
chund  and  such  puppets  as  Jaffier  AH,  he 
might  have  proclaimed  the  East  India  Com- 
pany practically  sovereign  over  Bengal, 
Bahar,  and  Orissa.  Thus,  as  we  now  know, 
he  would  have  anticipated,  and  rendered  un- 
necessary the  campaigns  of  the  next  six  years, 
alike  in  Bahar  and  in  Northern  Madras. 
Again,  when  soldiers  like  Lawrence  and 
Munro,  Coote  and  Adams,  had  made  the 
English  master  of  all  the  eastern  half  of 
India,  Lord  Clive  during  his  third  visit 
might,  with  impunity  and  advantage  to  the 
people,  |have  added  to  Bengal  proper  the 
immediate  and  direct  administration  of 
Ottdh  and  Hindostan.  So  prostrate  were 
the  Native  Powers,  and  so  hopelessly  in- 
competent to  give  the  people  any  other  ad- 
ministration than  such  as  that  with  which 
the  Pashas  have  long  been  identified  in 
Turkey,  that,  judging  by  the  standard  of 
our  own  day,  it  would  seem  to  some  to  have 
been  Clivers  duty  to  make  the-Moghul  and 
the  Nawab  of  Oudh*mere  penuoners,  like 
the  Nawab  Nazim  of  Bengal.  Thus  the  ex- 
ploits of  Lake  and  the  triumphs  of  Wel- 
lesley  would  have  been  unnecessary,  and 
order,  if  not  civilisation,  would  have  been 
secured  to  the  distracted  country  thirty 
years  earlier.  But  even  if  the  Company's 
purely  trading  finances  could  have  borne  the 
strain  of  a  larger  army  of  soldiers  and  offi- 
cials for  a  few  years,  Clive  himself  was  al- 
most alarmed  by  the  rapidity  with  which  a 
historic  empire  came  tottering  down  around 
him  and  his  handful  of  white  troops.  He 
had  the  daring  and  the  foresight  to  provide 
legal  or  constitutional  means  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  new  empire,  which  he  saw  would 
come,  and  for  ita  consolidation  when  it 
came.  But  even  he  had  not  gauged  the 
depths  of  Maliomedan  corruption,  Mahratta 
oppression,  and  Hindoo  timidity,  while  the 
man  who  had  fought  French  and  Dutch,  at 
Arcot,  at  Chandemagore,  and  as  the  aven- 
ger of  the  massacre  of  Amboyna,  dreaded 
die  unknown  influences  of  European  inter- 
eats  and  diplomacy  to  which  his  conquests 
might  any  day  be  sacrificed,  as  those. of  his 
successors  were.  Hence  he  leaves  it  as  his 
parting  counsel  to  the  Court  of  Directors  to 
do  nothing  in  their  own  name,  while  daring 
much  under  the  sanction  of  the  puppet 


Viceroy  of  Bengal  or  Emperor  of  DelhL 
'  This  shadow,'  he  wrote  in  1765,  Mt  is  In- 
dispensably necessary  that  we  should  seem 
to  venerate.'  Thus  *  every  encroachment 
that  may  be  attempted  by  foreign  Powers 
can  be  effectually  crushed  without  any  ap- 
parent interposition  of  our  own  authority.' 
*  Be  moderate, '  .  he  urged.  *  Above  all 
things,  be  assured  tha^  a  march  to  Delhi 
would  be  not  only  a  vain  and  fruitless  pro- 
ject, but  attended  with  certain  destruction 
to  your  army. '  Yet  he  who  thus  exagger- 
ated, as  it  proved,  the  three  dangers  of  the 
ambition  of  the  Nawab  of  Oudh,  the  solici- 
tations to  other  Powers  of  the  Moghul,  and 
the  strength  of  the  Mahrattas,  had  himself 
done — ^what  ?  With  an  audacity  which  he 
might  have  been  the  first  to  impress  on  his 
successor,  had  he  known  of  what  stuff  War- 
ren Hastings  was  made,  when  he  gave  the 
young  *  writer '  his  first  appointment,  Clive 
had  in  one  day  obtained  from  Shah  Alum 
three  imperial  charters  for  the  possessions  he 
had  won  for  the  Company,  not  only  in  Ben-  . 
gal  and  the  Camatic,  but  in  the  Deccan. 
Mr.  Aitcliison's  *  Collection  '  does  not  con- 
tain the  last  of  these  three  '  firmauns,'  be- 
cause the  document  was  treated  with  such 
secrecy  that  it  was  probably  never  brought  on 
the  official  records,  either  in  India  or  in  this 
country.  It  will  doubtless  be  found  among 
the  Clive  papers,  with  much  else  that  ought  to 
see  the  light,  for  it  was  Clive's  habit,  at  that 
early  time,  to  retain  confidential  documents. 
The  charter  is  thus  alluded  to  for  the  first, 
and,  so  far  as  we  know,  only  time  in  a  secret 
despatch  to  the  Madras  Government,  dated 
the  27th  of  April,  1768.  *  The  blank  firmaun 
obtained  from  the  King  for  the  Soubaship  of 
the  Deccan  shall,  according  to  your  desire, 
be  kept  with  all  possible  privacy. '  Should 
Sir  Salar  Jung  be  so  ill  advised  as  to 
persist  in  re-opening  the  long  debated  and 
now  closed  question  of  the  administration  of 
Beiar,  a  curious  question  might  be  raised  by 
the  production  of  a  deed  which,  had  it  been 
applied  to  the  Nizam,  would,  a  century  ago, 
hiave  reduced  him  and  the  ten  millions  of 
Her  Majesty's  subjects  under  his  immediate 
sway,  to  the  same  position  as  his  fellow- 
lieutenants  of  Bengal  and  the  Camatic. 
That  position  would  have  been  as  fortunate  for 
the  people  of  the  Deccan  as  it  long  since 
proved  to  be  for  those  of  Bengal  and  Madras 
on  either  side.  Alike  in  his  action — which 
stopped  short  first  at  Moorshedabad  and  then 
at  Ailalu^ad,  while  he  might  have  taken  the 
whole  delta  of  the  Ganges,  and  then  have 
ruled  from  Delhi — and  in  his  counsel,  whan 
he  warned  his  successors  to  keep  up  the 
shadow  of  a  Mussulman  Suzerain,  Clive  con- 
tented himself  with  the  first  stage  of  laying 
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the  foundation  of  our  power  in  Southern 
Asia.  But  he  took  care  to  lay  it  on  an  im- 
perial basis,  such  as  would  admit  of  the  super- 
structure and  of  its  crowning,  which  the 
first  day  of  18Y7  saw  at  Delhi. 

Thirty  years  after,  it  was  the  task  of  the 
Irish  Wellesley  to  raise  the  second  story  on 
the  good  work  of  the  English  Clive.  War- 
ren Hastings  had '  guarded  well  and  had 
considerably  enlarged  that  work.  Lord 
Comwallis,  guided  by  the  civilian  Sir  John 
Shore,  had,  in  the  reform  of  the  civil  insti- 
tutions and,  above  all,  in  establishing  the 
principle  of  permanence  in  tenure  and  land- 
tax — however  unwisely  the  principle  was 
applied — made  Bengal  still  more  what  Cliyc 
had  early  seen  that  it  was  best  fitted  to  be, 
the  base,  in  a-  financial  as  well  as  military 
sense,  of  all  future  advance.  But  the  Mus- 
sulman house  of  Hyder  Ali  in  the  south,  and 
the  Mahratta  power  in  the  west,  had  been  al- 
lowed to  grow  after  Clive*s  departure  and 
the  retirement  of  Warren  Hastings,  till  it 
became  a  question  whether  the  new  rivals  for 
the  influence  which  had  died  with  Aurung- 
zeb  might  not  prove  too  strong  for  us,  by 
the  aid  of  the  French  alliance  to  which  Na- 
poleon Buonaparte  had  given  prestige,  and 
even  of  the  Nizam  whom  we  had  still  toler- 
ated. Had  *  the  glorious  little  man,  *  as 
Metcalfe  and  the  young  school  of  civilian 
statesmen  called  him,  proved  to  be  other 
than  he  was,  had  he  possessed  less  of  Olive's 
spirit  in  diplomacy  and  war,  Olive's  work 
might  have  had  to  be  dotie  all  over  again. 
For,  though  compelled  to  check  Hyder's 
son.  Lord  Comwallis  had  been  weak 
enough  in  his  foreign  policy  to  dream  of 
establishing  a  balance  of  power  among  the 
native  chiefs,  which  he  hoped' might  render 
all  interference  on  our  part  unnecessary. 
The  result  of  this  twelve  years'  abstinence, 
between  Warren  Hastings  and  the  Marquis 
Wellesley's  arrival,  was  a  political  chaos  in 
which  might  became  right,  and  the  whole 
people  of  India  outside  the  Company's  di- 
rect territories  were  the  prey  of  the  spoiler. 
Tippoo  and  the  Nizam — with  the  French 
assisting  both — the  Mahratta  Peishwa  and 
Sindia,  all  intrigued  and  fought  for  tlie  su- 
premacy, which  wo  had  abandoned  in  such 
a  fashion  as  to  hold  it  out  as  a  temptation  to 
anarchy.  Olive's  counsel  had  been  forgot- 
ten, or  it  was  out  of  favour — to  use  the 
shadow  of  the  Moghul  as  the  easiest  mode 
of  keeping  the  peace  among  the  conflicting 
natives,  and  warding  off  the  interference  of 
European  rivals.  Lord  Wellesley  revived 
and  developed  this  policy,  so  as  to  make  the 
British  Government  more  really  and  exten- 
sively the  paramount  power  than  it  had  been 
even  under  Warren  Hastings.     He  extin- 


guished the  Mussulman  usurpation  in  My- 
sore. He  expelled  the  French  from  Hyder- 
abad, and  rewarded  the  Nizam  with  terri- 
tory, while  saving  him  from  extinction  and 
making  him  feudatory.  He  took  from  the 
Nawab  of  the  Oamatic  the  last  relics  of  in- 
dependence, that  is,  of  doing  mischief. 
The  Mahratta  Peishwa  was  so  controlled  that 
he  also  could  not  make  war  without  our  per- 
mission. And  Sindia  was  chased  out  of 
Delhi,  which  saw  the  English  flag  floating 
on  its  walls  forty  years  later  than  the  time 
when  'Olive  himself  might  have  planted  it 
there  in  Shah  Alum's  reign.  So  little  re- 
gard had  Lord  Wellesley  then  for  the 
shadow  of  Akbar,  after  the  perils  from 
which  he  had  rescued  all  India  and  Southern 
Asia,  that  he  was  prevented  from  removing 
the  old  Emperor  to  Monghyr  only  by  the 
importunity  of  the  sightless  monarch.  The 
second  stage  in  the  history  of  British  India 
waa  completed  when  the  fiction  of  an  im- 
possible balance  of  power  gave  place  to  the 
stem  reality  of  subsidiary  alliances,  and 
when,  without  the  East  India  Company,  no 
armed  force  dared  to  move  in  the  whole  pe- 
ninsula. Unhappily  that  reaction  took 
place,  which  has  always  marked  our  admin- 
istration of  India  by  the  double  instrument 
of  an  experienced  though  sometimes  head- 
strong ruler  on  the  spot,  and  ft  cautious  but 
often  ignorant  authority  at  home.  Looking 
to  their  dividends  in  reality,  but  professing 
to  fear  ambition,  the  Court  of  Director* 
once  more  tried  to  abandon  all  that  Wel- 
lesley had  done,  and  for  which  their  wiser 
successors  thanked  him  many  years  later. 
Mahratta  chiefs  and  Pindaree  freebooters  in 
India  itself,  and  Nipalese  and  Burmese  on 
the  frontier,  tested  the  vitality  of  a  system 
which  Clive,  Hastings,  and  Wellesley  had 
consolidated,  and  Lord  Hastings  once  more 
riveted.  The  position  reached  by  Lord 
Wellesley  in  the  highest  interests  of  peace 
and  civilisation,  and  by  no  means  of  per- 
sonal or  national  self-seeking,  was  more  than 
retrieved  by  that  Governor-General.  War- 
ren Hastings  lived  just  long  enough  to  see  it 
before  his  death  in  1819. 

But  while,  politically  or  constitutionally, 
the  Empire  had  thus  been  established,  terri- 
torially it  was  still  far  from  having  reached 
those  limits  whidi  would  secure  for  it  a  sta- 
ble and  peaceful  frontier.  From  Delhi  to 
the  Sutlej  was  but  a  step  ;  but  beyond  that 
river,  80  long  our  boundary,  Sikh  and  Af- 
ghan either  threatened  the  general  peace  or 
demanded  our  interference.  Once  more, 
but  on  a  far  higher  platform  of  statesman- 
ship, and  after  the  lessons  of  the  Oabul  dis- 
asters, it  seemed  as  if  Sir  Henry  Lawrence 
would  successfully  restore  the  *  balance  of 
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power '  dream  in  a  new  form.  The  first 
Sikh  war  led  him  to  believe  it  possible,  and 
Xo  convince  Lord  Hardinge  that  a  purely  na- 
tive State  like  the  military  brotherhood -or- 
ganised by  Bun jeet  Singh,  coold  live  its  own 
life  and  keep  to  its  own  proper  sphere  without 
interfering  with  its  neighbours  or  menacing 
the  general  peace.  It  might  have  been  so 
under  men  like  Henry  lAwrence  and  his 
school,  had  the  Sikhs  been  other  than  Prse- 
^rians  and  the  boundary  between  us  other 
than  a  river.  But  even  Henry  Lawrence, 
perhaps  the  greatest  Englishman  wko  ever 
went  to  India,  could  not  save  Sikh  independ- 
ence, or  give  triumph  to  a  purely  European 
principle  among  Asiatics  who  lack  the  very 
elements  of  constitutional  government.  The 
■second  Sikh  war  ended  for  ever  the  fiction 
of  a  balance  of  power,  and  with  it  the  great 
wars  of  British  India.  Again,  in  the  Scot- 
tish Lord  Dalhousie,  as  in  the  Irish  Wel- 
letley  and  the  English  Olive,  was  the  man 
f onnd  for  the  work,  and  the  Empire  entered 
on  the  fourth  stage  of  its  history.  The 
Marquis  of  Dalhousie's  unchallenged  merit, 
is  that  he  carried  that  Empire  to  its  natural 
limits  between  the  great  hills  of  the  north- 
west and  the  sea.  From  Arcot  to  Lahore, 
from  Cape  Comorin  to  Peshawur,  the  cen- 
tury's work  was  done.  Internally  also,  the 
peace  was  strengthened  by  the  application  of 
that  doctrine  of  lapse,  under  which  native 
States  became  absorbed  into  the  ordinary 
territory  on  the  death  of  their  dUefs  with- 
out heirs,  and  after  a  persist^it  refusal  to 
adopt.  Undoubtedly  Lord  Dalhousie  was 
radical  enough  to  prefeir  the  good  of  the 
people  of  such  States  to  the  claims  of  the 
mediatised  families  who  often  fattened  upon 
them,  while  they  were  sources  of  discon- 
tent if  not  of  danger  to  the  general  weaL 
But,  common  though  the  impression  be,  we 
have  failed  to  find  evidence  to  satisfy  us  that 
the  fear  of  annexation  created  any  risk  at  all 
equal  to  that  removed  by  the  reduction  of 
native  centres  of  intrigue  and  military  resist- 
ance, or  not  balanced  by  the  greater  good 
of  the  numbers  who  came  under  British 
rule.  That  Lord  Dalhousie  was  not  deter- 
mined to  annex  on  every  opportunity,  is 
seen  not  only  by  his  recommendation  that 
the  quasi-independence  of  Oudh  should  be 
maintained,  subject  to  strict  guarantees 
against  the  King's  misrule,  but  by  his  treat- 
ment of  the  last  Emperor  of  Delhi.  Believ- 
ing that  the  titular  sovereignty  of  Bahadoor 
Shah  could  in  no  way  injure  the  people,  he 
recommended  the  Court  of  Directors  to  al- 
low it  to  continue,  but  on  condition  that  the 
next  King  should  reside  some  six  miles  out- 
side Delhi  and  should  receive  the  Governor- 
General  as  an  equal.     So  ^  the  ahadow '  con* 


tintted  to  darken  the  land,  from  (five's 
moderation  at  Benares,  and  Wellesley's  at 
Delhi,  down  to  the  year  1867.  Then  the 
titular  power  and  the  historic  claim  became 
the  symbol  and  tiie.  weapon  of  those  who 
butchiered  our  wives  and  children  in  the 
Palace  its^.  What  ^ese  three  representa- 
tive statesmen  had  tolerated,  first  from  pol- 
icy and  then  from  pity,  the  Mutiny  swept 
away  for  ever.  And  not  only  the  Mahomt- 
edan  dynasty,  but  the  only  pretence  made 
to  a  universal  Hindoo  sovereignty  of  the 
peninsula  since  the  pre-Christian  days  of  ihp 
Buddhist  As<^.  For  Nana  Dhoondopunt 
undoubtedly  nursed  the  ridiculous  dream 
that,  as  tlie  adopted  son  of  the  last  of  the 
Peishwas,  he  was  the  head  of  the  Mahrat- 
tas.  Nor  were  these  two  the  only  shadows 
which  disappeared  in  the  blood  and  smoke 
of  1857-1858.  The  East  India  Company, 
majestic  nomirUi  umbra^  itself  vanbhed  with 
the  Powers  it  had  supplanted,  but  only  to 
give  place  to  l^t  roy^  and  national  rule  for 
which  its  gradually  perfected  system  had 
proved  the  unique  preparation.  Well  did 
Mr.  John  Stuart  Mul  write  in  the  closing 
pages  of  his  ^  Considerations  on  Represent- 
ative Government, ' — '  It  has  been  l^e  des- 
tiny of  the  government  of  the  East  India 
Company  to  suggest  the  true  theory  of  the 
government  of  a  semi-barbarous  dependency 
by  a  civilised  country,  and,  after  havintr 
done  this,  to  perish. ' 

Succeeding  Dalhousie,  Lord  Canning 
found  himself,  for  the  first  time  in  our  his- 
tory, brought  face  to  face  with  the  princes  of 
India.  The  Company's  last  Governor-Gen- 
eral became  the  nrst  Viceroy  of  the  Crown 
of  England,  which  he  could  describe  with 
accuracy  as  '  the  unquestioned  Ruler  and 
Paramount  Power  in  all  India. '  With  the 
proclMnation  of  this  fact,  under  act  of  Par- 
liament, on  the  first  day  of  November, 
1858,  in  every  station  and  cantonment,  the 
Dependency,  now  become  an  Empire,  en- 
tered on  its  fourth  stage.  The  way  was 
clear  for  a  new  order  of  things,  the  true 
meaning  of  which,  however,  only  dawned 
dimly  on  the  governing  class,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  spot.  The  conquest  of  the 
Punjab  had  reduced  the  laat  anarchic  power, 
and  the  non-regulation  system  had  so  civil- 
ised the  Punjab  as  to  make  both  Sikhs  and 
Mahomedans  our  trusty  soldiers  in  the  dark- 
est hour  of  the  Mutiny  struggle.  The  an- 
nexation of  the  most  ill-governed  or  Chiefr 
less  States  had  diminished  the  sources  of  dis- 
content among  the  people  and  the  possible 
centres  of  disaffection,  and  yet  in  sudi  a 
way  that  Lord  Canning  declared  the  Com- 
pany's orders  in  dealing  with  doubtful  or 
Lapsed  successiona  in  many  instances  to  have 
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been  '  liberal  imd  even  generous. '  Oudh 
pre-eminently,  and  ali  the  experi^Mse  of  the 
^gturbod  districts  of  Northern  and  Central 
India,  had  shown  that  the  time  had  come  to 
wiite  on  the  politicai  statnte^book  of  India, 
for  the  first  time,  such  «  law  of  adoption 
as  wonld  at  once  reward  the  faithful  Hindoo 
and  Mahomedan  princes,  and  pat  them 
in  their  recognised  position  as  fendatory 
nobles  of  the  Empire.  Gradoally  had  the 
*  Powers '  of  Olire's  and  Wellesloy's  days 
ceased  to  be  even  nationalities.  They  had 
become  States,  sovereign  in  a  sense,  as  we 
shall  see,  but  subject  to  a  very  different  im- 
perial sway  from  that  which  the  fainSant  suc- 
cessor of  Aurungzeb  had  pretended  to  widd 
for  a  century  and  a  hdf ,  and  more  real,  as 
well  as  kindly,  than  that  which  Akbar  in  all 
his  glory  had  exercised. 

The  origin  of  what  is  called  the  '  aristo- 
cratic '  policy  of  Lord  Canning  deserves 
somewhat  more  detailed  investigation.  For 
just  as  it  could  not  have  been  possible,  but 
for  the  natural  boundaries  reached  and  the 
clear  space  created  by  Lord  Dalhousie,  and 
succeeded  by  a  military  mutiny  due  solely 
to  the  reduction  of  the  European  garrison  in 
spite  of  that  Governor-General's  protests,  so 
1867  prepared  the  way  for  the  Imperial 
Proclamation  of  1877.  So  early  as  the  4th 
of  March,  1858,  when  the  late  Mr.  G.  C. 
Barnes  was  Commissioner  of  the  Cis-Sutlej 
States,  he  urged  the  bestowal  on  the  Sikh 
chiefs  of  Putiala,  Nabha,  and  Jheend,  of 
certain  rewards  for  their  active  loyalty, 
which  rewards  he  detailed  as  lands,  dresses 
of  honour  and  salutes.  The  Governor-Gen- 
eral, who  was  then  absorbed  in  the  work  of 
reorganisation  in  the  North- Western  Pro- 
vinces, merely  passed  on  the  recoiihnenda- 
tion  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  with  his  ap- 
proval. But,  in  a  despatch  which  crossed 
this,  the  Directors  had  asked  for  a  list  of 
all  ihe  princes  deserving  of  honour,  and  had 
gone  so  far  as  to  use  this  language  : 

*  This  will  afford  you  a  fitting  opportunity 
of  demonstrating  to  the  princes  ana  the  peo- 
ple Of  India  that  the  British  Government  does 
not  seek  occasions  for  extending  its  territories, 
but  desires,  in  this  great  crisis,  to  avail  itself 
of  the  power  it  has  acquired  to  bestow  the  pos- 
sessions deservedly  forfeited  by  the  treachery 
of  its  enemies  upon  those  who  have  proved 
themselves  to  be  worthy  of  dominion,  and 
capable  of  its  beneficial  exercise.' 

The  words  are  of  importance  in  the  light 
of  a  subsequent  attack  upon  Lord  Canning's 
lavish  exercise  of  the  power  thus  oonf err^, 
by  Sir  Barnes  Pef  cock,  the  Chief  Justice,  in 
his  place  as  a  member  of  the  old  Le^lative 
CoiHM5il.  This  was  written  on  the  28th  of 
July,  three  days  after  the  Act  of  Parliament 


abolishing  the  Company  as  a  rufing  power ' 
had  passed.  That  Act  came  into  effect  on 
the  1st  of  November  1858,  and  with  it  a 
new  Government  for  India,  embodying  even 
in  details  the  scheme  sketched  out  in  his  evi- 
dence before  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Lord  Ellenborough, 
the  Company's  most  persistent  antagonist. 
The  Proclamation  made  on  that  day,  *  By 
the  Queen  in  Council  to  the  Princes,  Chiefs, 
and  People  c^  India,'  repeated  a  profession 
made  almost  year  after  year  by  the  Court  of 
Directors,  from  Clive  to  Dalhousie,  but  only 
now  for  the  first  time  possible  to  be  carried 
out  sincerely  and  effectuaUy,  since  the  Em- 
pire had  reached  the  confines  fixed  by  na- 
ture. *  We  desire  no  extension  of  our  In- 
dian territories.  .  .  •  We  shall  respect 
the  rights,  dignity,  and  honour  of  Native 
Princes  as  our  own.'  When,  on  the  last 
day  of  1858,  the  present  Earl  of  Derby,  as 
her  Majesty's  first  Secretary  of  State  for  In- 
dia, again  reminded  the  somewhat  slow  and 
embarrassed  Viceroy  that  there  should  be  no 
delay  in  recognising  the  loyalty  of  the 
chiefs,  there  was  no  reference  to  other  re- 
wards than  those  mentioned  by  Mr.  Barnes 
and  usual  in  former  times.  Not  till  the 
30th  of  May,  1859,  five  months  after  the 
last  shot  of  the  Mutiny  campaigns  had  been 
fired  on  the  Oudh  frontier  of  Nipal,  did  the 
idea  of  a  lav^  of  adoption  to  a  principality  in 
default  of  natural  hqirs  recognised  by  the 
English  Suzerain  find  expression.  Then  it 
was  attested  by  the  three  Sikh  chiefs 
themselves,  and  it  was  opposed  by  the  aUe 
imd  lamented  civiKan  whom  Lord  Canning 
had  meanwhile  selected  to  bo  his  next  For- 
eign Secretary.  On  that  date  Mr.  Barnes 
submitted  a  *  Paper  of  Requests '  from  the 
three  chiefs  of  the  Phoolkean  elan,  in  which 

this  passage  occurs  :—* 

« 

*  Trusting  to  the  grace  and  liberality  of  the 
British  Government,  we  request  that,  in  de- 
fault of  a  male  survivor  in  the  direct  line,  the 
reigning  chief  may  be  at  liberty,  during  his 
lifetime,  to  select  an  heir  from  the  descend^ 
ants  of  the  common  ancestor  of  all  the  houses 
(viz.  Baba  Phool),  and  to  adopt  him  as  a  son, 
to  succeed,  in  himself,  and  in  his  direct  lineal 
heirs,  to  all  the  honours,  possessions,  and 
privileges  of  the  principality.  The  ancestors 
of  the  three  houses  have  always  proved  them- 
selves loyal  and  attached  to  British  supremacy, 
and  our  services  have  always  been  appreciated 
by  increased  honours  and  gifts  of  territory,  and 
we  have  been  guaranteed  in  the  possession  of 
them,  and  of  our  own  territory,  by  repeated 
edicts,  proclamations,  and  treaties  emanating 
from  the  British  Government.  In  futiu*e  we 
request  that  each  of  us  may  be  favoured  with 
a  sunnud  guaranteeing  to  us  in  perpetuity  our 
hereditary  possessions,  and  also  the  provinces 
graciously  bestowed  upon  us  by  Government, 
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under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  Sovereign  of 
Qreat  Britain.' 

The  late  Maharaja  of  Putiala  had  formed 
this  desire  long  before  the  Mutiny,  for  in 
1854,  though  a  Hindoo,  he  had  sought  to 
visit  this  country  that  he  might  solicit  a 
patent  of  adoption  from  the  Queen  in  per- 
son. Mr.  Barnes  was  willing  Uiat  a  patent 
of  nobility  should  be  issued  direct  from  the 
Crown,  since  the  Delhi  fountain  of  honour 
had  disappeared  with  the  last  Mussulman 
emperor.  But  he  opposed  the  full  recogni- 
tion of  the  principle  of  adoption,  as  exclud- 
ing Government  from  all  escheats.  Not  so 
the  present  Lord  Lawrence,  who,  as  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  the  Punjab,  passed  on 
the  requests  to  the  Viceroy.  But  Lord 
Canning,  wisely  for  his  own  office,  foresaw 
trouble  both  to  his  successors  and  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  if  royal  patents  were  given 
without  the  intervention  of  the  Viceroy  on 
the  spot.  Accordingly  the  present  Lord 
Halifax,  who  had  succeeded  Lord  Stanley, 
agreed  that  Royal  Sunnuds  should  be  ap- 
plied for  and  conferred  only  through  the 
Governor-General.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  first  year  of  the  Queen's  Government, 
Lord  Canning  begim  that  series  of  trium- 
phal 'progresses  from  Lucknow  to  Lahore,  at 
which  the  concession  of  the  uniform  right  of 
adoption  exactly  as  requested  by  Putiala, 
Jheend,  andNabha,  formed  the  most  promi- 
nent, as  it  was  the  j;nost  prized,  of  all  the 
royal  rewards  lavished  on  the  faithful  feuda- 
tories. The  immediate  descendants  of  the 
sovereigns,  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan — who 
had  kept  the  sightless  Emperor  in  confine- 
ment at  Delhi ;  who  had  robbed  him  of  the 
Deccan  ;  who  had  given  his  Punjab  province 
a  sovereign  when  Runjeet  Singh  died  ;  who 
had  contended  not  ignobly  with  soldiers  like 
Wellesley,  Lake,  and  Lord  Hasting* ;  who 
had  made  eqiial  treaties  with  Malcolm, 
Elphinstone,  and  Metcalfe — sought  and 
treasured  with  gratitude  the  patent  which 
secured  to  them  and  their  heirs  for  ever  the 
possession  of  their  estates  as  nobles  of  the 
British  Empire.  Sindia  and  his  court  re- 
ceived the  patent  with  what  Lord  Canning 
described  officially  as  rejoicing  very  like 
that  which  would  have  marked  the  birth  of 
an  heir.  The  Rewah  chief,  a  Rajpoot,  de- 
clared that  his  family  had  exercised  sover- 
eign rights  for  eleven  hundred  years  against 
Mahomedan  viceroy,  Mahratta  spoiler  and 
Pindaree  freebooter,  but  never  had  he  heard 
news  like  this.  The  value  of  the  boon 
arose,  not  so  much  from  the  previous  ab- 
sence of  the  custom  of  recognising  adoption 
to  a  principality  on  the  default  of  natural 
heirs,  as  from  the  uncertainty  which  had 
characterised  the  preceding  arbitrary  gov- 


ernments, and  the  conflicting  policies  whieh 
had  marked  our  own  administration.  Now 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Pen* 
insula,  the  British  Government  stood  alone 
and  without  a  rival  from  the^lan  and  the 
Khyber,  Nipal  and  Suddya,  to  the  two  seas. 
Now  was  the  '  Pax  Britannica '  established 
in  a  sense  never  true  of  the  Roman  Empire 
at  its  best.  Now  was  the  sanction  of  politi- 
cal and  public  law  given  to  a  cherished  but 
rarely  recognised  right,  by  a  governing  class 
whose  truui  and  justice  were  admitted  to 
be  guarantees  as  unimpeachable  as  their 
strength  and  success  had  just  proved  to  be 
irresistible.  Akbar  at  his  best,  Aurungzeb 
at  his  strongest,  had  never  possessed  either 
the  wisdom  or  the  strength,  and  they  cer- 
tainly had  never  shown  the  benevolence  or 
constitutional  restraint,  of  the  new  Empire. 
For  this  was  another  of  its  comer-stones, 
inserted  in  the  Proclamation,  it  is  believed, 
by  the  Queen's  own  hand  :  '  Firmly  relying 
ourselves  on  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and 
acknowledging  with  gratitude  the  solace  of 
religion,  we  <£ftclaim  alike  the  right  and  the 
desire  to  impose  our  convictions  on  any  of 
our  subjects.' 

But  who  were  the  princes  worthy  of  the 
royal  patent,  and  what  was  to  be  the  fate  of 
the  people  over  whom  their  subordinate  but 
very  real  administration  was  thus  riveted 
anew  ?  By  the  time  Lord  Canning  had  thoa 
stumbled  on  to  the  concession  of  tJ^e  request 
of  Putiala,  so  as  to  write  it  as  a  new  chapter 
in  international  law,  he  had  secured  as  his 
adviser,  in  the  position  of  Foreign  Secretary, 
the  very  ablest  of  the  soldier-politicals  whom  ^ 
the  Mutiny  had  left,  since  Henry  Lawrence 
had  fallen.  Colonel  (afterwards  Sir  Henry) 
Duranc^had  been  his  schoolfellow  at  Eton  : 
had  left  his  mark  on  the  engineering  and 
surveying  works  of  the  North- West ;  had 
kept  Lord  Ellenborough  right,  when  that 
was  possible  ;  had  learned  political  experi- 
ence m  the  native  courts  of  Central  India  ;* 

*  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  biography  of 
this  distinguished  Anfrlo-Indian  statesman  is 
now  in  preparation.  If  accompanied  by  the 
essays  contributed  to  the  '  Calcutta  Review ' 
during  the  editorship  of  the  late  Dr.  Duff,  and 
by  a  selection  from  the  minutes  on  political, 
military,  and  financial  affairs  written  in  both 
the  Secretary  of  State's  and  the  Viceroy's  CJoun- 
clls,  the  work  will  form  the  most  interesting 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  our  Indian  Em- 
pire since  Sir  John  Malcolm's  and  Lord  Met- 
calfe's papers  appeared.  Mr.  Henry  Mortimer 
Dorand,  the  second  son  of  Sir  Henry,  and  a 
most  promising  Competition-walla,  has  recent- 
ly pabli8h«*d  a  oelenoe  of  his  father  in  '  Central 
India  in  1857,'  so  clear  and  convincing,  that  wa 
anticipate  a  Memoir  of  much  literary  ability 
also.  That  defence,  and  *The  Evacuation  of 
Indore,  1857,'  by  the  gallant  General  Travera, 
C.B.,  y.C,  were  hardly  required  by  those  who 
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had  striven  in  vain  to  prevent  the  already 
regretted  blunder  of  the  abolition  of  the 
local  army  ;  and  had  settled  down  as  Lord 
Stanley's  most  trusted  adviser  in  the  new 
Council  of  India.  With  the  chivalry  which 
ever  marked  his  cw-eer,  he  resigned  that  seat 
to  make  way  for  Outram,  who,  though  dy- 
ing, had  insisted  on  returning  to  his  ap- 
pointment as  military  member  of  the  Cal- 
cutta Council.  Denied  that  oflRce,  which  he 
had  been  promised  under  Sir  Charles 
Wood's  rkgime,  Colonel  Durand  in  a  happy 
hour  for  India,  became  Foreign  Secretary. 
At  once  the  aristocratic  policy  of  Lord  Can- 
ning assumed  a  form  which,  while  empha- 
sizing the  guarantees  to  the  chiefs,  and  cloth- 
ing these  with  ceremonial  attractiveness, 
stimulated  them  to  good  government  by  pre- 
serving their  peoples'  rights.  Without  such 
preservation,  the  new  policy  might  have 
proved  the  most  intolerable  curse  ever  in- 
flicted on  fifty  millions  of  the  Queen's  sub- 
jects. The  patent  was  conceded  only  to 
princes  above  the  rank  of  Jagheerdar,  who 
were  actually  in  administration  of  their  es- 
tates, and  to  them  individually  to  the  num- 
ber of  one  hundred  and  fifty-three.  But 
the  perpetuation  of  the  principalities  was 
made  conditional  on  loyalty  to  the  Crown, 
and  fidelity  to  treaties  and  engagements. 
Such  loyalty  and  fidelity  involved  good  or, 
at  least,  decent  administration,  the  absence 
of  gross  mismanagement  and  oppression 
such  as  may  threaten  any  part  of  the  coun- 
try with  anarchy  or  disturbance.  Under  the 
patent,  as  drawn  by  Sir  Henry  Durand  and 
dealt  with  by  the  Foreign  OflBce  ever  since,  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  millions  of 
the  Native  States  have  enjoyed  a  guarantee 
for  tolerable  and  even  enlightened  govern- 
ment quite  as  effectual  as  that  which  keeps 
their  chiefs  in  power.  Not  only  as  between 
prince  and  prince,  but  as  between  princes 
and  people,  did  the  Empire,  in  its  fourth 
stage,  enter  on  the  beneficent  task  of  keep- 
ing the  peace,  of  fostering  kindly  relations, 
of  promoting  a  true  civilisation  and  a  real 
prosperity  unknown  since  the  Aryan  tribes 


were  in  India  daring  the  Matiny  campai^ne,  or 
who  anderetftnd  all  that  is  implied  in  tlie  fact 
that  Sir  John  Kayo  cites  his  '  friend.  Sir  Robert 
Hamilton/  as  his  authority  for  the  gross  mia- 
refresentation  of  the  action  of  Colonel  Du- 
rand in  the  *  History  of  the  Sepoy  War.*  But 
as  that  eloquent  pam|[^)et  in  three  Yolomes 
may  possibly  be  accepted  by  the  uninformed  aa 
tfometUinp:  more  than  mere  materials  for  the 
History  of  India  since  1856,  which  has  yet  to 
be  written,  it  is  well  that  General  Travers  has 
accurately  stated  the  case  on  its  military  mer- 
its, afl  Mr.  Durand  has  most  completely  done  on 
its  political  side.  Both  pamphlets  are  valuable 
contributioDS  to  the  recent  history  of  India. 
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of  Southern  Asia  ceased  to  govern  themr 
selves,  if  known  even  then. 

When,  all  too  soon  for  India  and  for  ti|i^ 
country,  the  first  Mceroy  passed  away,  and 
with  him  his  slowly  ripened  experience,  the 
foreign  and  feudatory  policy  wnich  he  had, 
adopted  was  in  good  bands.     Lord  Elgii^. 
applied  it  well,   even   to  the  punishmenj; 
clause,  when  in  1864  the  principal  Hindoo 
house  of  Oodeypore  executed  an  offender  by 
elephant-trampling.    Lord  Lawrence  show'ed 
similar  sternness  when  the  Mahomedan  I^a^ 
wab  of  Tonk  was  guilty  of  the  Lawa  massa-^ 
ere.     At  that  time  Durand  was  in  Council,,^ 
and  the  able  scholar  and  administrator^  Sir 
William  Muir,  was  Foreign  Secretary.     But  j 
in  neither  case  was  the  perpetuation  of  the 
reigning  house  threatened  for  a  moment, 
Oodeypore  was  a  minor,   and  it  was  the. 
members  of  the  regency  who  suffered  for 
what  they  knew  that  they  were  bound  to  pre-^ 
vent.     Tlie  murderous  Nawab  gave  place  to 
another  member  of  his  house,  and  retired 
into    comfortable    captivity.     Lord    Mayo> 
proved  to  be  the  most  gracious  and  popul^ 
Viceroy  with  the  princes,   that  ever  gov- 
erned a  subject  race.    Yet  even  he  had  to  pnt, 
Ulwur  and  Joudhpore  under  pressure,  and 
to  let  Holkar'understand  what  was  due  to  the 
Paramount  Power,  when  jealousy  of  his  Mah- 
ratta  rival,  Sindia,  led  the  Lord  of  Malwa  to 
refuse    to   attend    the  Viceroy's    Durbar. 
Lord  Northbrook  had  the  most  difficult  case 
to  deal  with  in  the  mad  mal-administration  ot,^ 
the  Gaek war  of  Baroda.    But  for  tlie  mistake  ' 
which  had  always  kept  that  State  directly 
subject  to  the  local  government  of  Bombay, 
instead  of  to  the  central  administration,  like 
all  the  first-class  principalities,  the  horriWe 
crimes  and  atrocious  misrule  of  the  Gaekwar 
would  never  have  arisen.     But  when  the  evil 
fruit  came  to  be  gathered,  the  Foreign  Of-:,, 
fice,  true  to  Durand's  policy,  was  equal  to 
the  occasion.     It  was,  strange  to  say,  on  the 
suggestion  of  Holkar,  that  for  the  first  time 
the  Government  of  Lidia  resorted  to  the 
appointment  of  a  Comnfission  or  jury  of  six,^ 
composed  half  of  native  chiefs  and  statesmen 
and  naif  of  British  officers.     The  conf i^sion 
caused  by  the  complication  of  the  charge  of 
attempting  to  poison  the  British  Resident, 
with  that  of  hopeless  misrule,  and  by  the.^ 
conflict  of  the  India  OflBce  with  the  Foreign 
OflBce  at  Calcutta  in  the  disposal  of  the  case, 
does  not  detract  from  the  value  of  these  two ., 
facts.     The  Gaekwar  Mulhar  Rao  was  con- 
demned to  removal  from  Baroda  for  oppres- 
sion of  the  people  unrepented  of ,  as  an  act 
of  State,  and  with  the  high  approval  of  the 
native  nobles  who  served  on  the  Commis- 
sion ;  and  it  was  expressly  provided  that  he 
should  be  succeeded  by  an  heir  adopted  by 
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the  widow  of  his  loyal  predecessor.  The 
Government  discharged  the  moral  duty  of 
protecting  the  people  from  oppression, 
while  it  carefully  affirmed  the  policy  of  non- 
annexation.  And  this  was  done  with  the 
co-operation  of  other  great  Mahratta  chiefs 
and  the  consent  of  the  subordinate  nobles  of 
Baroda  itself.  In  a  conversation  with  Sir 
Henry  Daly,  the  Governor-General's  A^ent, 
the  Maharaja  Holkar,  who  was  well  in- 
formed by  his  own  correspondents  of  all 
Uiat  had  been  going  on  in  Baroda,  used  this 
language,  which  is  only  representative  of  the 
opinions  of  all  native  cniefs.  Wci  have 
l^rd  similar  opinions  from  thoughtful  na- 
tive administrators,  like  RAJah  Dinkur  Rao, 
Prince  Rama  Vurmah  of  Travancore,  and 
Sir  Madava  Rao  (then  Holkar's  Minister  and 
now  Premier  of  Baroda),  who  used  this  re- 
markable expression  of  native  States, — ^  if 
left  to  themselves,  they  will  wipe  them- 
selves out. '  This  was  Holkar's  advice  as  to 
the  Gaekwar,  before  the  report  of  the  ac- 
cused's madness  .was  made  public,  though 
the  Indore  chief  knew  its  contents  : — 

'  I  would  depose  him  and  appoint  in  his 
place  the  most  worthy  of  the  three  members 
of  the  family  who  were  in  Khimde  Rao^s  eve 
(the  deceased  Gaekwar)  for  adoption  :  I  take 
for  granted  that  there  is  no  thought  of  annexa- 
tion ;  that  there  will  be  no  interference  with 
treatv  rights ;  that  the  Queen's  proclamation 
will  be  upheld.  This  being  so,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Paramount  Power  to  save  the  State. 
TTie  person  for  the  time  being  is  little.  The 
State  with  its  rights  is  the  point  for  consider- 
ation. •  •  .  The  successor  should  not  be 
suddenly  let  go  as  the  present  Gaekwar  was, 
but  with  a  patient,  judicious  Resident  to  guide 
and  strengthen  him  for  a  time.' 

Holkar  added  :  '  I  presume  this  Gaekwar 
is  mad  and  unfit.  No  doubt  his  acts  are 
beyond  defence. '  Now  Holkar  is  the  least 
satisfactory  of  our  feudatories,  and  if  he 
spoke  thus  months  before  the  Government 
had  given  its  decision,  though  not  before  he 
knew  the  facts  of  the  oppression,  he  uncon- 
sciously bore  the  strongest  possible  testimony 
to  the  wisdom  and  the  success  of  the  native  or 
feudatory  policy  of  Canning  and  Durand, 
which,  we  may  add,  has  found  a  most  faithful 
and  able  expositor  in  Durand's  successor,  the 
author  of  the  *  CoUecftionof  Treaties,'  who 
has  just  been  appointed  Chief  Commissioner 
of' British  Burmiah. 

The  twofold  work  aimed  at  by  the  Patent 
of  1862,  in  attaching  the  nobles  of  India  to 
the  English  Crown  by  guaranteeing  the  per- 
manence of  their  houses,  and  in  securing  for 
their  fifty  millions  of  tenantry  such  good 
administration  as  is  possible  under  arbitrary 
rule^  was  further  helped  by  one  of  the  most 
impfotant  Acts  ever  passed  by  the  Indian 


leg^lature.  Act  II.  of  1872  was  the  last  of 
the  measures  carried  through  by  Sir  James 
F.  Stephen  bef<»*e  he  was  succeeded  as  Law 
Member  of  Council  by  Sir  Arthur  Hob- 
house  ;  but  it  was  the  carefully-studied 
draft  of  the  Foreign  Office.  Under  the  title 
of  '  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  Trial  of 
Offences  committed  in  Places  beyond  Brit- 
ish India,  and  for  the  Extradition  of  Crimi- 
nals,' the  powers  previously  conferred  by 
Parliament  are  judiciously  applied,  so  as  not 
merely  to  protect  or  punish  European  and 
native  British  subjects  in  Feudatory  States, 
but  in  all  pkces  without  and  beyond  the  In- 
dian territories  under  the  dominion  of  Her 
Majesty.  Keeping  the  peace  in  India,  the 
British  Government  is  thus  enabled  to  act  as 
international  policeman,  if  we  may  use  the 
expression,  all  over  Southern  Asia,  and 
wherever,  as  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Red 
Sea,  and  Eastern  Africa,  its  Indian  Viceroy 
is  represented  by  a  Political  Agent.  The 
extradition  provisions  do  not,  of  course, 
affect  those  of  any  law  or  treaty  in  f oree  for 
the  time  being.  But  they  have  an  assimila- 
tive influence  for  the  future.  They  have 
enabled  us  to  deal  with  such  iniquities  as 
those  of  the  African  slave-trade  to  Asia ; 
and  they  give  us  the  power  to  apply  an 
effectual  check  to  the  abuses  of  the  so-called 
criminal  procedure  of  native  chiefs,  when 
they  woiJd  either  treat  our  own  subjects 
with  barbarous  cruelty,  or  insist  on  the  ex- 
tradition of  their  people  who  may  have 
sought  an  asylum  in  our  ordinary  territory. 
The  effect  of  the  Act  is  and  has  been  to 
apply  the  Imperial  sovereignty  to  these 
States  in  away  most  healthy  for  their  chiefs 
and  people  alike,  and  legislatively  to  place 
their  relations  on  a  satisfactory  footing  with 
the  European  Government. 

This  done,  but  one  thing  was  wanted  to 
convince  the  princes  and  people  of  India  of 
the  reality  of  the  tie  which  bound  them  to 
the  Crown  of  Great  Britain.  The  East  India 
Company  had  cone,  the  House  of  Timour 
had  committed  suicide,  the  penal  conse- 
quences of  the  Mutiny  were  beginning  to 
be  forgotten,  save  as  facts  of  history  belong- 
ing to  a  past  generation.  With  a  more  than 
Oriental  capacity  of  attachment  to  persons 
and  symbols  visible  to  their  eyes,  a  capaci- 
ty which  the  greatest  of  our  s<^diers  and 
statesmen  had  used  for  the  noblest  ends  in 
building  up  the  Empire,  they  desired  to  see, 
if  not  the  Queen,  then  the  Shahzadas,  her 
sons.  'The  professional  pursuits  of  His^ 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  had 
rendered  it  easy  to  gratify  them  to  some 
extent,  and  in  the  cold  season  of  1869-70, 
the  Prince  made  a  progress  through  the 
English  settlements,  vaA  the   Hindoo  and 
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Mahomedan  principalitios^  from  CakattiA 
and  Lahore  to  Agra  and  Bombay.  In 
1875-76  the  Heir-Apparent  carried  out  the 
intention  of  his  great  father,  and  "what  he 
himself  declared  to  havB  been  the  dream  of 
his  life,  as  the  guest  of  Lord  Northbrook. 
The  Indian  tour  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  was 
perfect  whether  we  consider  the  effect  of  the 
gracious  courtesy  of  the  Queen's  eldest  son 
on  nobles  and  on  races  to  whom  grace  of 
this  kind  is  a  second  nature,  or  the  result  of 
all  he  witnessed  on  himself  and  the  govern- 
ing classes  of  this  country.  Up  to  this  hour 
only  unmixed  good  has  flowed  from  it,  if 
we  except  the  one  instance  of  the  boy-Nizam, 
whose  astute  Wuzeer,  Sir  Salar  Jung,  soon 
after  visited  England,  in  the  hope  of  re- 
opening so  delicate  a  political  question  as 
the  sovereignty  of  Berar,  the  large  surplus 
revenue  of  which  y  paid  to  the  Hyderabad 
treasury. 

The  time  had  come  for  the  fifth  and  final 
stage  of  the  historic  century,  from  Clive  to 
Canning.  When,  in  1858,  Parliament  en- 
acted and  the  Queen  proclaimed  that  the 
trust  vested  in  the  East  India  Company 
should  revert  to  the  Crown  thenceforth, 
there  was  an  absence  of  ceremonial  such  as 
delights  the  Oriental ;  there  was  no  change 
of>  or  addition  to,  the.  royal  titles.  India 
had  just  passed  through  a  military  revolt, 
the  penalties  for  which  were  still  being 
paid.  The  fear  of  their  alien  rulers  lay 
on  the  nobles  and  the  people.  The  loyal 
had  not  then  been  rewarded,  the  doubt- 
ful were  still  apprehensive  ;  Lord  Clyde  and 
Sir  Hope  Grant  were  scouring  the  Oudh  bor- 
der ;  Lord  Canning  was  weighed  down  at 
Allahabad  with  the  burden  of  reorganising  a 
system  that  had  collapsed.  Nothing  could 
have  been  quieter  than  the  one  symbol  by 
which  Sir  John  Peter  Grant,  acting  for  the 
new  Viceroy  at  the  metropolis  of  Calcutta, 
marked  the  change,  when,  at  a  State  supper 
in  Government  House,  he  simply  proposed 
*  The  Queen. '  The  illuminations  were  for 
the  Europeans.  The  salvos  of  artillery  at 
every  cantonment  at  noon  on  the  1st  of  No- 
vember only  convinced  the  people  that  the 
Queen's  assumption  of  the  Government  was 
another  punishment  for  mutiny.  That  was 
not  the  time  for  proclaiming  the  Empress. 
Not  only  so,  but  the  eighteen  years  since,  as 
we  have  seen,  have  developed  a  policy,  have 
worked  out  a  constitutional  system,  and 
have  witnessed  royal  visits  and  acts  of 
grace,  which  have  shown  the  final  step  to  be 
as  necessary,. in  a  political  and  legal  sense, 
as  it  has  proved  to  be  expedient*  Accord- 
ingly, after  some  natural  misunderstanding 
and  discusuon,  from  a  party  point  of  view, 
of  what  in  itself  had  nothing  to  do  with  po- 


litical parties.  Parliament  passed  the  Act,  on 
the  27th  of  April,  1876,  which  empowered 
Her  Majesty  to  make  such  an  addition  to  the 
style  and  titles  i^pertaining  to  the  Imperial 
Crown  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  de- 
pendencies as  would  recognise  the  transfer 
of  the  Government  of  India.  The  title  of 
'  Indiss  Imperatrix,'  or  Empress  of  India, 
was  proclaimed  the  next  day.  When  for- 
warding the  Proclamation  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  Lord  Salisbury  declared  the 
title  to  be  '  a  formal  and  emphatic  expres- 
sion, for  which  it  seemed  to  the  Queen  that 
the  opportunity  was  eminently  suitable,  of 
the  favourable  sentiments  which  she  has  al- 
ways entertained  towards  the  princes  and 
Eeople  of  India. '  The  request,  that  Lord 
ijTtton  would  proclaim  the  title  throughout 
Her  Majesty's  Indian  dominions  in  a  man- 
ner suitable  to  her  gracious  intentions,  was 
carried  out  on  the  pltun  of  Delhi  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1877,  with  a  spectacular  effect- 
iveness which  Mr.  Talboys  Wheeler  records 
and  illustrates.  His  ExcelUnoy,  m  his 
speech  which  followed  the  announcement, 
declared  the  addition  to  the  titles  of.  the 
Crown  to  be  the  permanent  symbol  of  its 
union  with  the  interests,  and  its  claim  upon 
the  loyal  allegiance,  of  the  princes  and 
people  of  India.  One  half  of  all  the  pro^ 
tected  sovereigns  of  the  Empire  were  present 
— ac  unusual  number — besides  the  represent- 
atives of  the  allied  border  Powers  of  Asia,, 
His  Excellency  the  Governor-General  of  the 
Portuguese  settlements  in  India,  the  foreign 
Envoys  and  Consular  Body,  the  English  Gov- 
ernors and  high  officials,  and  crowds  of  the 
people.  In  a  special  message  to  all,  de- 
spatched while  yet  the  assemblage  was  beii^ 
held,  Her  Majesty  sent  her  royal  and  Im- 
perial greeting,  assuring  all  of  her  '  deep 
and  earnest  affection. '  The  words  that  f o^ 
low  deserve  perpetual  remembrance^  as  com- 
ing warm  from  the  royal  heart,  and  express- 
ing the  policy  of  the  newly  proclaimed 
Empire.  After  alluding  to  the  loyalty  and 
attachment  to  the  throne  shown  by  the 
reception  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
Queen  and  Empress  said  : — 

*  We  trust  that  the  present  occasion  may 
tend  te  unite  in  bonds  of  yet  closer  affection 
ourselves  and  our  subjects ;  that,  from  the 
highest  to  the  humblest,  all  may  feel  that  un^ 
der  our  rule  the  great  principles  of  liberty, 
eqtdty,  and  justice,  are  secured  to  them  ;  and 
that  to  promote  their  happiness,  to  add  to  their 
prospenty,  and  advance  their  welfare,  are  the 
ever  present  aims  and  objects  of  our  EmpJ^e.** 

With  the  frank  impetuosity  of  his  soldier- 
like nature,  the  Maharaja  of  Gwalior  burst 
forth  in  this  apostrophe  :  *  Shah-in-Shah 
Padishah  I  Kay  God  bless  yon  I  The  Princes 
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of  India  bless  jon,  imd  pray  that  yonr  sover- 
eignty {hukoomut)  *  and  power  may  remain 
steadfast  for  ever  1 '  In  similar  words  spake 
her  Highness,  the  Begum  of  Bhopal,  and 
the  chief  of  the  Mahomedan  nobles,  the 
Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  thronsh  Sir  Salar 
Jung ;  while  the  lords  of  Rajpootana  and 
Casnmere,  and  nmny  otter  potentates,  de- 
sired that  a  telegram  might  be  sent  offering 
their  loyal  and  dutiful  congratulations  to  her 
Majesty.  The  day  was  marked  among 
these  princes  by  the  obliteration  of  heredi- 
tary fends,  by  a  succession  of  fdtes,  by 
gifts  to  the  poor  and  the  famine-stricken,  by 
the  initiation  of  badges  and  other  means  of 
perpetuating  the  memory  of  the  event  in 
their  own  estates.  A  revision  of  the  table 
of  salutes,  a  large  addition  to  the  lists  of  the 
Order  of  the  Star  of  India,  the  announce- 
ment of  a  new  Order  of  the  Empire  of  lit- 
dia^  and  the  bestowal  of  titles,  met  the  Orien- 
tal desire  for  honorary  and  social  distinctions 
most  effectively.  The  most  experienced 
Westerns  know  too  little  of  the  drift  of  the 
combined  impulses  and  prejudices,  called 
opinion,  in  Asia,  and  oi  the  feelings  of 
Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  princes  represent- 
iug  either  ancient  dynasties  or  modem  pd- 
tentates,  to  declare  that  anything  short  of 
independence,  and  the  anarchy  which  flows 
from  it,  would  give  universal  satisfaction  to 
our  new  Empire  in  ito  present  half-de- 
veloped state.  But  short  of  that,  and  on 
the  inevitable  assumption  that  the  '  Pax 
Britannica  '  is  next  best,  even  in  the  princes' 
eyes,  we  may  declare  tiiat  the  crowning  of 
the  Imperial  edifice,  which  was  begun  in  Eliz- 
.abeth's  days,  was  well  done  in  Victoria's, 
jiearly  three  centuries  after. 

Never  before,  in  historical  times,  has  India 
Jiad  a  reigning  Empress  over  all  its  extent. 
Noor  Jehan  and  Mumtaz  Mahal  were  ad- 
•dressed  as  *  Padishah  Begum, '  but  their 
Jiusbands,  Jehangeer  and  Shah  Jehan,  were 
«each  the  '  Padishah. '  Had  either  lady 
reigned  in  her  own  right,  she  too  would 
•have  been  called  Padishah,  as  was  Razujah, 
the  daughter  of  Btimish,  who  reigned  during 
the  three  years  before  Baber  assumed  the  title 
of  *■  Sultan,'  the  masculine  form  of  the  wordt 
It  was  Baber  who  adopted  the  Imperial 
title  of  Padishah,  or  Badshah,  as  meaning, 
according  to  Abulfazl,  in  the  preface  to  his 
eulogy  of  Akbar,  *  the  origin  of  stability 
.and  possession,'  while  a  Sultan  is  only  a 

•  The  *  Gazette  of  India*  Extraordinary/  la- 
>«aed  on  the  Ist  of  Jannarr,  1878,  since  the 
above  was  written,  and  notifying  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  first  fifty  Companions  of  the  Order 
of  the  Indian  Empire,  correctly  defines  this 
word  as  implying  the  power  of  giving  to  iJl 
j;>erBon8  absolute  orders  which  matt  W  obeyed. 


del^iate  of  the  E^alif .  The  exclamation  of 
Sindia,  in  which  he  addressed  the  newly 
proclaimed  Empress  as  Padishah,  prefacing 
it  by  Shah-in-Shah,  shows  how  the  Moghd 
title  and  ceremonial  still  regulate  the 
thoughts  of  Hindoos,  and  even  of  the  par- 
venu Mahratta  houses,  in  this  matter.  If 
the  Delhi  precedent  were  one  to  be  fol- 
lowed, this  term  used  by  Sindia  should  have 
been  adopted  as  the  best  pairaphrase  of  Em- 
press. But  the  English  Crown  does  not 
derive  its  Indian  Empire,  nor  should  it  bor- 
row any  of  ita  titles,  from  the  Delhi  Mog- 
huls,  whose  power  really  passed  away  with 
Aurungzeb,  in  the  days  of  our  own  Queen  * 
Anne.  Ita  Empire  exists  as  a  fact,  and* 
must  be  so  treated.  Hence,  if  the  English 
word  *  Empress  '  or  *  Empctror '  were  not  it- 
self to  be  used  in  every  Indian  vernacular  as 
well  as  in  the  courtly  Persian,  as  so  many  other 
English  words  are  transliterated,  thH9  title 
actually  adopted,  '  Kaisar-i-Hind,'  will  do  as 
well  as  any  other.  It  is  new,  it  marks 
peculiariy  the  Queen's  assumption  of  the 
direct  and  imperial  government,  Kud  that  is  * 
enough — for  practical  as  well  as  constitu-  - 
tional  ends. 

It  has  now  become  more  than  over  impor- 
tant that,  in  all  thinking  or  writing  about 
our'  Eastern  Empire,  a  clear  distinction 
should  be  drawn  between  the  India  of  the 
people  and  the  India  of  the  princes.  We  • 
have  seen  how,  under  Clive  and  Wellesley, 
Dalhousie  and  Canning,  the  Empire  has 
grown,  but  its  growth  has  been  in  two  paral- 
lel lines.  The  *  ordinary  '  territory,  as  it  i^ 
sometimes  called,  which  Shah  Alum  granted 
to  Clive  by  firmaun,  in  Bengal  and  Madrits, 
and  which  the  Portuguese  presented  as  a 
dowry  to  Charles  II.  in  Bombay,  has  grown 
by  conquest  and  annexation  into  the  ten 
Provinces — counting  Berar  and  Mysore — of 
the  British  India  of  the  present  day,  wiUi 
their  area  of  009,834  square  miles  and  popu- 
lation of  191,000,000.  All  that  vast  terri- 
tonr  is  influenced  by  a  somewhat  uniform 
and  centralised  English  system,  directed  by 
British  officials,  and  it  alone  pays  the  taxa- 
tion of  50,000,000/.  steding  a  year,  from 
which  the  whole  of  India  is  kept  in  peace, 
and  a  large  portion  of  Southern  Asia  besides. 
But  the  feudatory  territory  is  no  less  under 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Empress,  while  it  is 
marked  off  from  the  other  by  a  now  hard- 
and-fast  line,  which  keeps  it  sacred  to  its 
hereditary  or  adopted  nobles  for  ever,  if 
they  remain  loyal  and  ordinarily  fair  in 
their  treatment  of  their  tenantry.  This  In 
dia  of  the  princes  contains  a  population  of 
50,000,000  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  or  a 
flfih  of  the  whole,  and  covers  an  area  of 
57^,000  square  mileS)  or  above  a  third  qf,  the 
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great  peninsula.  It  is  divided  intt>  mdre 
t)ian  800  States,  large  and  small,  but  the 
only  important  Principalities  are  the  163  in 
which  the  Chiefs,  by  patent,  govern  the 
people  without  our  detailed  interference, 
but  subject  to  our  general  cwitrol  and  to  our 
continual  civilising  or  humanising  influence. 
Nor  should  it  be  overlooked  that  these  50,- 
000,000  pay  a  taxation  of  about  16,000,- 
OOOf ,  a  year,  every  rupee  of  which  goes  into 
the  pockets  of  their  cniefs,  save  oi^y  750,- 
OOOf.  of  annual  tribute  to  the  Paramount 
jPower.  This  sum  suffices  only  to  pay  for 
the  political  and  diplomatic  establishments  in 
the  States.  The  rest  of  India,  the  four-fifths 
of  its  people  under  our  ordinary  administra- 
tion, are  taxed  to  keep  up  an  army  and  cen- 
.  tral  civil  establishments,  for  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  other  fifth,  who,  or  whose 
princes,  enjoy,  moreover,  all  the  advantages 
of  our  trade  and  communications.  The 
history  of  this  India,  in  a  constitutional 
sense,  may  be  condensed  into  these  two 
statements  :  the  153  Hindoo  and  Mahome- 
dan  chiefs  are  sovere^ns,  some  of  whom 
have  an  ancestry  more  ancient  than  that  of 
the  oldest  ruling  families  in  European  his- 
tory. They  are,  nevertheless  and  in  fact, 
tributary  sovjereigns,  who  are  the  feuda- 
tories of  the  British  Crown  by  conquest ; 
whom  that  Crown  has  kept  in  peaceful  exist- 
ence and  growing  prosperity,  and  who  have 
transferred  to  the  Queen  the  alliance  which 
they  tSk  more  or  less  acknowledged  to  the 
Emperor  of  Delhi,  although  the  Queen's 
right  is  legally  that  of  conquest,  and  not  of 
mere  succession  to  the  Moghul  dynasty. 

The  British  conquest  and  administration 
of  India  have  given  a  new  chapter  to  Interna- 
tional Law.  The  relation  of  our  Sovereign  to 
the  tributary  sovereigns  of  India  differs 
from  each  of  the  two  apparently  analogous 
cases  in  history  and  jurisprudence,  the  Ro- 
man and  the  Feudal.  Even  after  the  writ- 
ings of  Deim  Merivale,  to  say  nothing  of 
Gibbon,  there  is  no  more  fertile  nor  less 
worked  field  of  historical  investigation  than 
the  Roman  government  of  the  Provinces. 
Whether  for  the  sake  of  eady  Church 
History,  or  of  the  administration  of  mod- 
em India,  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  that  sub- 
ject is  sorely  needed.  But  whether  we  re- 
fer to  the  frontier  provinces  directly  admin- 
istered by  the  Emperor,  and  corresponding 
to  the  non-regulation  districts  of  India,  as 
they  were  and  stiU  are,  or  to  the  more  set- 
tled countries,  the  appointments  to  which 
rested  with  the  Senate,  we  shall  find  noth- 
ing exactly  like  the  position  of  the  Queen's 
Indian  nobles.  In  character,  indeed,  and 
in  crimes,  every  decade  revei^s  a  Herod, 
like  tiie  dispossessed  Nawab  of  Tonk,  or  a 


Verres,  like  the  banished  Gaekwar  of  Bat- 
oda.  But  there  the  analogy  ceases.  When 
we  come  down  to  feudal  times,  we  find  the 
influence  of  Christianity  working  in  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  and  modifying  Ro- 
man institutions.  To  say  nothing  of  Such, 
familiar  instances  as  the  claim  of  Edward  to 
be  suzerain  of  Scotland,  of  the  eariy  English 
kings  to  be  sovereigns  of  France,  and  of 
the  former  kings  of  the  Two  Sicilies  to  be 

C mount  over  Cyprus  and  Jerusalem,  we 
I  a  stiU  closer  analogy  in  the  old  relation 
of  the  Slates  of  Germany  to  the  Emperor 
who  ruled  from  Vienna,  <rf  the  Swiss  Can- 
tons to  the  Federal  Powers  previous  to  1848, 
and  even,  in  principle,  of  the  Southern 
States  of  America,  which  revolted,  to  the 
Central  Government*  There  are  some  liv- 
ing who  remember  the  time  when  the  Ger- 
man Emperor  still  claimed  to  be,  from  the 
jurist's  or  theoretical  point  of  view,  the 
sole  independent  sovereign  in  Europe.  In 
that  sense,  not  only  theoretically  but  as  an 
unquestioned  fact,  the  Queen  is  the  only 
independent  sovereign  in  India — an  empire 
in  itself  larger  than  that  founded  by  Charle- 
magne and  claimed  by  his  latest  successors, 
as  it  is  more  extensive  and,  oq  the  whole, 
more  civilised  than  even  that  of  Augustus  and 
Trajan.  But  there  the  analogy  ceases.  For 
there  is  this  peculiar  to  the  tributary  kings 
who  rule  over  fifty  millions  of  people,  that 
their  States  have  lost  nationality  as  w^l  as 
complete  independence.  As  it  is  true  that 
each  of  the  United  States  of  America  is  not 
a  nation,  but  forms  an  integral  part  of  the 
one  nation  embodied  in  the  Union,  while 
still,  in  a  subordinate  sense,  *  free,  sover- 
eign, and  independent,'  so  is  it  true,  though 
under  very  different  historical  and  political 
conditions,  that  Indian  nobles  have  become 
absorbed  in  a  higher  nationality  than  they 
or  their  ancestors  ever  had,  while  enjoying 
limited  sovereign  power.  There  cannot  tS 
nationality  without  sovereignty,  while  there 
mity  be  in  the  East  Indies,  as  in  the  United  . 
States  there  is,  sovereignty  without  nation- 
ality. -This  is  not  the  place  to  quote  au- 
thorities, from  Vattel  to  Twiss,  on  the  ab- 
stract doctrine,  but  so  slight  a  reference  to 
that  doctrine  is  necessary  to  justify  the  posi- 
tion which,  for  the  highest  and  most  unself- 
ish ends,  the  British  nation  has  been  forced, 
by  no  win  of  its  own  or  its  agents,  to  as- 
sun>e,  in  the  century  from  Clive  to  Balkousie 
aUjl  Canning,  towards  the  anarchic  but  real 
sovereignties  of  Southern  Asia.  Twiss,  in- 
deed, is  content  with  three  sentences  on  the 
native  States  of  India,  when  he  comes  to  de- 
tails ;  but  even  Sir  Henry  Surand^  who  re- 
marks on  the  meagreneas  of  tite  reference-, 
does  not  blame  him,  for.  his  woric  treats  the 
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law  of  tuiti^DS  considered  as  independent 
political  communitieSy  while  he  describes 
the  principalities  of  India  as  *  protected  de- 
pendent States, '  over  which  the  East  India 
Company  was  virtually  sovereign. 

Like  the  trees  of  the  forest  and  the  gen- 
erations of  men,  both  nations  and  sovereign 
powers  rise  and  fall,  and  the  two  questions 
m  each    case    are — what   are   the   facts  ? 
what  is  the  right  or  law  ?    Every  period  has 
its  own  crop  of  such  cases,  and  none  more 
so  than  the  decade  which  saw  Federal  tri- 
umph over  State  rights,  for  the  highest 
ends,    in  America  ;     which  saw  first  the 
Danish,  then  the  Austrian,  then  the  French 
wars  with  the  King  of  Prussia,  result  in  a 
new  Emperor  and  constitution  for  Germany  ; 
which   has  seen  Turkey  vainly  trying   to 
stamp  out  the  efforts  of  its  Christian  sub- 
jects after  nationality  and  at  least  subordi- 
nate sovereignty.     Or,  to  go  to  the  East,  the 
same  decade  has  seen  the  rise  and  very  re- 
cent fall  of  the  new  Mahomedan  sovereignty 
of  Yakoob  Beg,  who  expeUed  the  Chinese 
from  Eashgaria  ;    and  the  recognition  by 
Lord  Mayo    at    Umballa  of   the  Afghan 
Ameer,  Sher  Ali,  who  had  complained  that 
the  former  Viceroy's  policy  of  recognising 
any  de  facto  ruler  there  had  weakened  his 
power  and  prolonged  a  desolating  civil  war. 
International  law,  as  still  taught  and  studied, 
is    so   purely    feudal   and    Roman    in    its 
ideas  and  terms  that,  like  'political  econ- 
omy '  generalised  only  from  European  data, 
it  has  caused  serious  misunderstandings  be- 
tween the  native  sovereigns  and  the  Para- 
mount Power.     The  question  of  fact  being 
settled,  that  of  law  or  right. becomes  the 
subject  of    the  interpretation  of   treaties. 
Our  tributary  kings  are  independent  in  some 
functions  and  not  in  others,  and  some  have 
many  more  independent  powers  than  others. 
Subject  always  to  the  general  peace  and  well- 
being,  of  which  the  Queen  is  the  guardian, 
and  to  a  certain  small  tribute,  all  have  the 
power  of  raising  taxes,  a  few  of  coining 
money,  a  few  of  life  and  death,  all  of  inter- 
nal legislation.     But  none  may  declare  war, 
or  maintain  larger  armies  tlum  are  allowed 
by  treaty,  or  send  ambassadors  and  enter 
into    political    relations    with   each  other, 
while  hostilities  with  the  Queen  would  be 
rebellion,  involving  not  merely   discrown- 
ing, but  trial  before  the  Queen's  ordinary 
tribunals,  as  the  four  Nawabs  of  1857  were 
tried,  and  three  were  executed,  and  as  the 
Great  Moghul  himself  was  tried  and  merci- 
fully banished  to  Rangoon.     Great  Britain 
keeps  the  peace  of  Southern  Asia,  because 
she  has  be^  and  is  still  mnable  to  help  herself. 
Individuals  among  her  agents  may  have  done 
wrong,  though  ignorance  has  more  often 


than  justice  dictated  the  national  verdict 
passed  on  some  «ven  of  these.  But  wo 
could  go  over  the  history  of  each  one  of 
these  hundred  and  fifty ^three  sovereigns,  and 
show  how  England  alone  has  kept  them  and 
their  houses  m  existence,  delivering  them 
from  themselves,  like  the  Mahratta  chiefs  now 
represented  by  Sindia,  Holkar,  and  the  Gaek- 
war,  and  from  the  Mahrattas  and  Mahome- 
dans,  like  Mysore,  the  Rajpoot,  and  Boon- 
dela  States,  and  even  the  Nizam  of  Hydera- 
bad. Others  we  caUed  into  existence  in  an 
evil  moment,  like  Oudh,  which  in  its  infamy 
we  had  to  sweep  away,  yet  royally  pension- 
ed ;  and  like  Cashmere,  sold  by  Lord  Har- 
dinge  to  an  oppressive  Sikh  chief  nnder  an 
excess  of  that  sentiment  which  Heniy  Law- 
rence generally  directed  so  well,  lliere  is 
not  a  sovereign  who  has  done  homage  to 
the  Queen's  son,  who  would  be  there  but 
for  the  British  Crown,  Unlike  former  suze- 
rains, Mussulman  and  Hindoo,  we  protect 
our  tributary  sovereigns  from  internal  revolt, 
outside  attack,  and  the  rapacity  which 
would  strip  them  of  their  revenues.  Very 
solemn  is  the  responsibility  wo  thus  incur, 
at  once  to  the  fifty  millions  of  her  Majesty's 
subjects  whom  they  govern,  and  to  the  hun- 
dred and  ninety  millions  whom  we  direcdy 
rule.  We  prevent  the  former  from  rising 
against  a  tyrant,  as  they  used  to  do,  and 
therefore  we  are  bound  to  see  that  the 
tyranny  does  not  become  so  intolerable  as  to 
endanger  tiie  peace  of  the  Empire.  We  take 
the  hs^-earned  taxation  of  our  own  direct 
subjects  to  meet  our  Imperial  duties  to  the 
native  States.  How  simplified  would  the 
financial  problem  in  India  become  if  the 
hundred  and  fifty-three  kings  spent  their 
revenues  on  their  own  States,  and  we  had  to 
think  only  of  the  remaining  two-thirds  of 
the  Empire  I 

But  what  of  the  loss  of  nationality  ?  We 
would  be  the  last  to  underestimate  such  a  loss, 
and  if  you  probe  it  to  the  bottom  you  come 
to  the  mystery  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the 
conquest  of  India  by  successive  invaders  all 
through  the  Christian  centuries.  Why  are 
we  there,  why  in  1867  did  we  insist  on  re- 
maining there,  why  do  we  not  leave  now  in- 
stead of  girding  up  our  loins  for  the  great 
Turkish  coll^sef  The  true  answer  is, 
that  the  peoples  of  India  never  had  a  nation- 
ality in  the  real  sense  of  the  word  :  the 
moral  justification  of  our  supremacy,  apart 
from  historical  fact,  is  that  we  are  giving 
them  a  nationality.  On  this  subject  the  al- 
most appalling  ignorance  of  Mr.  Bright,  Ib 
a  recent  speech  at  Manchester,  on  the  al- 
leged failure  of  the  government  of  India  to 
make  canals  aa  preventives  of  famine,  has 
called  forth  from  Sir  James  Stephen  aj>n>- 
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test  and  a  reply  which  deserve  to  be  placed 
beside  the  finest  passages  of  Macaolay's 
two  Indian  Essays.  The  attitude  and  the 
action  of  Mr.  Bright  towards  his  country's 
administration  of  the  greatest  dependent 
empire  that  history  ha3  seen,  is  a  most  un- 
fortunate feature  in  his  public  life.  His 
instincts  may  be  all  rights  but,  his  facts 
being  generally  wrong,  these  instincts  when 
expressed  in  his  speeches  become  pernicious 
aii^e  to  the  good  government  of  tne  people 
of  India  and  to  me  good  name,  not  to  say 
ments,  of  the  successive  generations  of  sol- 
diers, officials,  missionaries,  and  merchants, 
who  have  made  British  India  what  it  is.  If  he 
had  taken  one -thousandth  part  of  the  pains 
ho  has  shown,  again  find  again,  in  some 
purely  local  question  of  class  interest,  to 
master  the  greater  Indian  problems,  as  even 
Mr.  Fawcett  has  done  ;  if  his  zeal  without 
knowledge  had  led  him  to  see  the  land  and 
the  people  with  his  own  eyes,  as  Mr.  Grant 
Duff  has  lately  done,  it  might  have  been  his 
to  roll  away  the  reproach  that  England 
seems  to  know  less  and  care  less  about  the 
Empire  entrusted  to  it  than  the  rivals, 
Portuguese  and  Dutch,  French  and  Russian, 
whom  it  has  supplanted.  Mr.  Bright, 
with  all  his  gifts  of  feeling  and  expres- 
sion, falls  a  victim  to  the  first  grievance- 
monger,  who  has  a  personal  injury  to  avenge 
or  a  crotchet  to  press  at  the  cost  of  the  peo- 
ple of  India.  Himself  ignorant,  he  is  the 
easy  prey  of  the  one-sided  whose  little 
knowledge  is  worse  than  ordinary  men's  ig- 
norance. Unlike  Mr.  John  Stuart  MiU,  Mr. 
Bright  was  the  unreasoning  foe  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  we  are  willing  to  ad- 
mit that  he  sometimes  did  the  useful  work 
of  stimulating  that  '  famous  institution '  to 
more  rapid  progress.  But  when,  doubtless 
in  the  fulness  of  time,  the  great  Company 
was  asked  to  resign  to  the  Crown  and  to 
Parliament  the  trust  which  it  had  adminis- 
tered with  unparalleled  success,  because  with 
justice  and  humanity,  did  Mr.  Bright  fit 
himself  to  guide  the  country  in  the  work  of 
construction  and  reform  ?  The  Queen's  Gov- 
ernment of  India — the  work  of.  the  present 
Lord  Derby — and  the  Queen's  successive 
Viceroys,  of  whatever  party,  have  certainly 
not  been  assisted,  and  they  have  undoubt- 
edly had  their  position  weakened  in  the  eyes 
of  the  uninformed  British  public,  by  Mr. 
Bright.  It  is  not  enough  to  declare  that 
his  relation  to  India  has  always  been  un- 
patriotic ;  there  are  few  authorities  who  will 
not  join  with  us  in  saying  that  it  has  been 
hostile  to  the  best  interests  of  the  people, 
while  it  has  added  greatly  to  the  financial 
and  political  difficulties  of  the  local  govern* 
ment.- 


When  the  first  anniversary  of  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  Empire  came  round,  last 
January,  Lord  Lytton  completed  the  cere- 
monial or  chivalric  side  of  the  policy,  by  the 
institution  of  the  new  Order  of  the  Indian 
Empire  at  Calcutta.  The  country  had 
passed  through  the  most  severe  and  wide- 
spread famine  with  which  it  had  been  af- 
flicted since  that  of  1 768-70,  just  before  War- 
ren Hastings  became  the  first  Governor- 
General  under  the  Charter  of  1773.  In 
Southern,  Central,  and  Western  India,  and 
especially  in  the  first,  dearth  affected  at  least 
thirty  millions  of  the  people.  One-tenth  of 
these  were  fed  daily  by  Government,  at  a 
cost  which  has  added  nine  and  a  quarter  mil- 
lions sterling  to  the  debt.  As  if  to  prove 
that  the  new  Imperial  relation  was  no 
empty  ceremony  or  merely  a  spectacular 
dream,  England,  the  Colonies  of  Australasia 
and  the  West  Indies,  and  the  portions  of 
India  not  so  affected,  contributed  in  relief  of 
their  famine-stricken  fellow-subjects  a  sum 
which  falls  little  short  of  a  crore  of  rupees,  or 
nearly  a  million  sterling.  The  plenteous  rains 
of  October,  followed  by  bountiful  harvests 
— save  in  unhappy  Mysore,  which  has  lost 
one-fourth  of  its  inhabitants — restored  smil- 
ing prosperity  to  the  land,  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  took  upon  itself  the  new  duty 
of  providing  annually  a  million  and  a-half 
sterling  as  a  reserve  for  famine  years.  This 
gave  a  pathetic  significance  to  the  first 
anniversary,  and  justified  the  Viceroy  in 
using  such  language  as  this  when,  in  the 
Imperial  Museum,  unveiling  Mr.  Marshall 
Wood's  '^statue  of  the  Queen  at  Calcutta, 
presented  to  the  people  of  India  by  the 
greatest  of  the  landholders  of  Bengal,  his 
Highness  the  Maharaja  of  Burdwan. 

*  I  need  not  dwell  upon  a  fact  so  well  ap- 

Ereciated  by  your  Highness,  that  in  ordering 
er  Govemment  in  this  country  to  proclaim 
with  special  solemnity  the  title  she  assumed 
last  year,  her  Majesty  desired  to  give  public 
emphasis  to  her  Royal  recognition  of  the  Im- 
perial duties  owed  by  Enghmd  to  England's 
great  Eastern  dependency,  and  to  the  equal 
solicitude  with  wnich  the  national  interests  of 
her  Eastern  and  Western  subjects  are  cher- 
ished by  their  common  Sovereign.  Of  this 
solicitude  so  many  and  such  touching  proofs 
have  been  vouohaafed  to  me,  that  I  should  be 
unworthy  to  stand  here  if  I  could  speak  of 
them  without  emotion.  During  the  pastyear 
the  sufferings  of  the  people  anq  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  Government  of  India  have  been 
great  indeed,  but  they  have  not  been  greater 
than  the  tender  sympathy  with  which  her  Ma- 
jesty has  personally  stuaied  every  detail  of 
our  terrible  calamity  and  encouraged  every 
effort  of  her  Qovermnent  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  of  its  anxious  task.  It  is  the  duty 
of  those,  to  whom  her  Majesty  has  entrusted 
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the  adminiBtration  of  this  great.  Empire,  to 
gfive  effect  to  her  gracious  inteiitions,  by  pa- 
tiently deyeloping  the  practical  application  of 
those  prindples  which  can  alone  insure  its  per- 
manent and  progressive  prosperity.  In  per- 
formance of  this  our  judgment  may  sometimes 
cn*!  our  foresight  fail — &  we  are  not  less  fal- 
lible than  other  mortals, — but  I  can  confi- 
<)ently  assert  that  the  one  object  we  have  ever 
honestly  at  heart  is,  to  deserve  the  confidence 
of  our  Boyereign  by  presenring  and  promoting 
for  her  people  throughout  India  those  bless- 
ings of  personal  freedom,  combined  with  social 
ordery  which  we  regard  as  the  common  heri- 
tage of  all  British  subjects/ 

While  this  was  going  on  in  the  metropolis 
df  India,  the  '  London  Gazette '  notified 
that  the  Queen  hAd  created  the  Imperial  Or- 
der of  the  Crown  of  India,  *  to  commemo- 
1^  the  assumption  of  the  Imperial  title  of 
Empress  of  India,'  and  *  to  be  enjoyed  by 
the  Princesses  of  the  Royal  house  and  the 
Wives  or  other  personal  relatives  of  Indian 
Princes/  Side  by  side  with  the  Queen's 
daughters  and  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
deceased  or  retired  Viceroys,  we  find  the 
Mahomedan  Begum  of  Bhopal,  chief  of  fe- 
male rulers  in  uie  East,  the  Hindoo  Maha- 
ranee Sur  Noraoyee  of  Bengal,  most  benevo- 
lent of  her  sex  in  any  land,  and  the  Chris- 
tian Maharanee  Dhuleep  Singh.  These  and 
previous  names  invite  us  to  a  few  personal 
sketches  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
princes  of  India. 

Historically  they  may  be  grouped  in  four 
classes,  according  as  they  are  Ra:jpoot,  Mah- 
ratta,  Sikh,  or  Mahomedan.  The  three  last 
are  of  yesterday,  owing  their  very  existence 
to  the  British  alliance  or  protection  under 
the  alternate  systems  of  subsidiary  engage- 
ments and  the  balance  of  power.  The  Hin- 
doo sovereigns  of  Rajpootana,  and  also  of 
Nlpa],  rightfully  claim,  though  by  adoption, 
an  antiquity  compared  with  whicn  the  oldest 
genealogieo  of  the  pedigree-hunters  of  £u- 
^K^  are  modem.  No  descent  can  be 
traced  farther  back  than  t^t  of  the  snn-race 
of  India,  save  in  the  case  of  the  two  tribes 
of  the  Jews.  But  the  houses  of  Rajpootana 
also  have  been  preserved  from  extinction  at 
the  hands  of  Mussulman  and  Mahratta  only 
j>ythe  English  sword  and  English  law.  Even 
the  most  independent  dynas^  of  ali^  that  of 
Nipal,  has  been  sovereign  in  the  hifis  be- 
tween Bahar  and  Tibet  only  sitice  1769,  or 
after  Clive,  when  Prithi  Narain,  the  Chief 
of  Goorkha,  was  invited  to  assist  one  of  the 
three  branches  of  the  reigning  house  against 
hia  rivals.  We  do  not  count  Nipal  as  within 
our  system  of  f eodfttory  States,  althongh  its 
late  Premier,  Jimg  Bahadoor,  was  a  faithful 
flubordinate  ally  of  ours,  and,  before  his 
death,  had  the  joy  of  having  a  grandson  bom 


to  him,  who  will  succeed  the  present  Mah^raj 
Dheraj  on  the  throne  at  Kattnandoo.  So 
much  independence  does  Nipal  possess, 
though  in  a  sense  a  vassal  of  China  on  the 
one  side  and  of  British  India  on  the  other, 
that  the  Hindoos  look  on  its  secluded  valleys 
as  the  last  retreat  of  their  faith.  There,  too, 
the  Mahratta  pretender.  Nana  Dhoon^opunt, 
sought  an  asylum  In  1857,  as  other  Hindoo 
State  fugitives  had  done  before  him»  and 
there  he  is  believed  to  have  perished  mis- 
erably. The  Maharaj  Dheraj,  who  nominally 
rales  Nipal,  and  is  now  forty-eight  years  of 
age,  claims  descent  from  the  same  branch 
of  the'  Sesodhea  Rajpoots  as  the  ruling 
house  of  Oodeypore.  His  heir-apparent, 
Trilok  Beer  Bikram,  married  the  daughter 
of  the  Mayor  of  thi  Palace,  the  late  Maha- 
raja Jung  Bahadoor,  who  visited  England  in 
1847,  and  had  a  principality  of  his  own, 
where  he  exercised  sovereign  powers. 

The  photograph  of  the  representative  of 
the  oldest  of  all  the  Hindoo  Sovereign 
houses,  the  Maharana  of  Mey war,  or  Oodey- 
pore, as  given  in  Mr.  Wheeler's  book,  fails 
to  do  justice  to  the  purity  of  the  type  of 
face.  It  is  the  boast  of  the  family  that  they 
never  submitted  to  give  a  daughter  in  mar- 
riage to  the  Mahomedan  rulers  of  Delhi ; 
nay,  that  for  long  they  refused  to  inter- 
marry with  the  other  houses  who  had  thus 
degraded  themselves,  although  under  com- 
pulsion. But  when,  for  the  common  weal, 
it  became  necessary  to  form  coalitions 
against  the  Mussulman  Emperors,  these  ex- 
cluded chiefs  always  stipulated  for  re-admis- 
sion to  '  connubium.'  "When  Oodeypore 
consented  to  grant  this,  the  condition  was 
made  that  the  sons  of  its  princesses  should 
succeed  the  father  in  preference  to  elder 
boys  by  other  mothers.  This,  however,  so 
acted  as  to  break  up  the  confederacy  by  in- 
troducing family  dissensions,  of  which  the 
Mahrattas  took  advantage.  Holkar  and  Sin- 
dia  thus  began  to  seize  what  even  the  Ma- 
homedans  had  failed  to  snatch  away,  and  our 
intervention  alone,  in  the  interests  of  peace, 
perpetuated  eighteen  of  the  families.  So 
jealously  has  Oodeypore  preserved  the  ap- 
pearance of  independence,  that  not  one  of 
its  sovereigns  had  condescended  to  enter 
Delhi  since  it  ceased  to  be  Ar}'an.  The 
present  Maharana,  Sujjun  Singh,  who  was 
just  of  age,  or  eighteen,  was  the  first  of  his 
rac^  to  do  homage  at  the  Imperial  city,  but 
it  was  to  the  Empress  who  had  saved  his 
house,  respected  his  honour,  and  guaranteed 
his  rights  for  ever.  When,  on  the  death  of 
the  late  Maharana  Sumbhoo  Singh,  in  1 874> 
the  Maharanees  and  the  nobles  of  the  State 
were  permitted  to  adopt  the  present  chief, 
his  uncle  refused  allegiance  to  the  boy^  and 
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we  have  ever  since  kept  him  a  State'prisoner. . 
In  Sujjun  Singh  we  see  embodied  the  old 
nature  worship  of  the  Veds.  Vishnoo,  the 
Sun-god,  was  the  deity  of  the  Rajpoots  ere 
yet,  as  a  band  of  warriors,  they  left  the  an- 
cestral plains  of  Iran,  |  under  that  hero 
Rama,  whom  later  generations  adored  as  his 
incarnation.  First  of  the  warrior  clans  who 
followed  Rama,  and  whose  deeds  the  great 
epic  of  the  Ramayana  records,  eldest  of  the 
Soorya  Bunsee,  or  (Children  of  the  Sun,  was 
the  head  of  the  Mey  war  house.  There  is  no 
Hindoo  who  does  not  recognise  that  lad 
of  twenty  to  be  the  legitimate  heir  to  the 
throne  of  Rama.  The  genealogical  tree  of 
the  present  dyuasty  goes  back  with  strict 
accuracy  to  Keneksen,  its  founder,  in  a.i>. 
144.  The  most  distinguished  of  the  house 
was  the  eightieth  in  descent  from  Rama, 
that  Bappa  who  took  the  fort  of  Chittore  in 
714.  That  was  the  capital  till  Akbar 
sacked  it,  and  Oodey  Singh  founded  the 
present  city  which  bears  his  name.  In  1661 
Raj  Singh  built  that  marble  embankment 
which  surrounds  Kankrowlee  Lake  for 
twelve  miles,  in  order  to  feed  the  people  in 
the  great  famine  of  1661.  Jey  Singh  sur- 
passed him,  in  the  construction  of  Deybur 
Lake,  the  largest  in  India,  with  a  circum- 
ference of  thirty  miles.  In  spite  of  Ma- 
homedan  aggression  and  of  the  disastrous  re- 
sults of  the  policy  of  non-interference  on 
our. part,  which  some  ignorant  persons  still 
advocate, the  young  Maharana  still  reigns  over 
a  population  of  more  than  a  million,  and 
cnfoys  a  gross  revenue  of  640,000/.  a  year. 
Of  this  only  25',00d/.  is  paid  to  the  British 
Government,  which  has  shown  a  generosity 
and  a  restraint  in  its  treatment  of  the  Raj- 
t)oot  feudatories  without  a  parallel  in  the 
history  of  conquest.  His  Highness  enjoys 
a  pergonal  income  of  226,000/.  after  paying 
240,000/.  to  his  vassals,^ 30, 000/.  to  tem- 
ples and  Brahmins,  and  20,000/.  to  the  la- 
dies of  the  Zenana.  Such  civilisation  as  has 
penetrated  the  Aravelli  Mountains  of  Mey- 
war,  with  their  Mhair,  Bheel,  and  Meena 
aborigines,  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  the 
British  Political  Resident,  and  of  wise  and 
cultured  missionaries  like  the  late  Dr.  Wil- 
son and  Mr.  Shoolbred.  The  young  chief 
has  a  finer  career  before  him  than  any  pre- 
vious child  of  the  Sun  or  representative  of 
Rama.  * 

In  all  that  a  Hindoo  means  by  progress 
and  enlightenment  the  older  Maharaja  of 
Jeypore  and  his  family,  however,  are  more 
remarkable.  Sprung  from  the  Cuchwaha 
clan  of  Rajpoots,  one  of  the  thirty-six  royal 
races  of  the  Hindoos,  his  Highness  repre- 
sents not  only  Rama,  as  the  third  house  of 
Joudhpore  does,  but  the  great  engineer  and 


astronomer  Jey  Singh  II.,  whose  observa- 
tories and  abilities  gained  for  him  from  Delhi 
the  title  of  *  Sewaee,  'or  great.  Though  united 
to  nine  wives,  and  only  forty-five  years  of 
age,  the  present  chief  has  no  children,  nor 
has  he  adopted  an  heir.  He  rules  two  mil- 
lions of  people,  and  has  a  privy  purse  6f 
475,000/.  from  which  he  liberally  encotir- 
ages  art  and  education.  The  Sambhur  Lake 
of  Jeypore  and  Joudhpore,  famous  for  its 
salt,  is  now  worked  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  the  interests  of  India,  and  to  the 
advantage  of  the  chiefs. 

Most  remarkable  of  all  our  feudatories  is 
one  who,  next  to  Cashmere,  is  the  youngest 
of  them  in  origin,  the  Maharaja  Sindia. 
Sivajee,  first  of  the  Mahrattas,  left  success- 
ors so  contemptible  that  that  great  genius  of 
war  is  now  represented  by  an  obscure  prince- 
ling who  owes  his  position  to  us.  Sivajee*s 
Peishwa,  or  Mayor  of  the  Palace,  too  has 
passed  away,  the  last  pretender  to  represent 
him  being  the  Nana.  But  the  Mahrattas 
still  live  in  the  three  houses  of  Sindia,  Hol- 
kar,  and  the  Gaekwar,  originally  shepherd 
lads  who  sought  a  careef  in  arms.  The 
photograph  of  Sindia,  in  the  Delhi  quarto, 
reveals  the  whole  man  and  his  histon^,  even 
more  than  the  well-known  picture  of  our 
own  Henry  YlU.,  whom  he  resembles. 
Yet  even  in  this  house,  which  is  but  of  yes- 
terday, twice  the  chiefs  have  been  heirless 
and  refused  to  adopt,  and  twice  we  have  in- 
terfered to  perpetuate  the  Principality.  Ra- 
nojec  was  tne  slipper-bearer  of  tlie  Peishwa, 
who  rewarded  his  fidelity  by  making  him 
leader  of  the  body-guard.  Ranojee  it  was 
who,  by  plunder  like  that  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  many  of  our  own  noble 
houses,  acquired  the  broad  lands  and  fertile 
fields  which  still  form  the  bulk  of  the  State 
of  Gwalior.  His  son,  Mahadajee,  was 
equally  great  as  a  statesman  and  a  soldier. 
The  defeat  at  Paniput,  where  in  1761  the 
Mahrattas  fought  with  the  Afghans  for  that 
supremacy  of  India  which  we  took  from 
both,  taught  him  that  discipline  was  essen- 
tial to  success,  and  that  the  secret  of  that 
lay  with  the  French  and  the  English,  So 
he  organised  his  marauding  bands  tinder 
foreign  adventurers ;  he  kept  the  Emperor 
his  prisoner  ;  he  ruled  India  for  years  after 
a  rough  fashion,  and  he  even  mediated  be- 
tween the  Peishwa  and  the  English  in  the 
Treaty  of  Salbye.  When  he  died  in  179^4, 
his  grand-nephew  carried  out  a  much  re- 
stricted power  amid  all  the  fluctuations  of 
our  policy,  till  1827,  when  he  died  without 
an  neir,  natural  or  adopted.  Now  was 
made  evident  that'  influence  of  women  of 
strong  will  and  great  ability,  which  has  ever 
been   characteristic  of  the  Mahrattas,  ^nd 
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which  the  late  Meadows  Taylor  has  well  de- 
scribed in  his  tales.  The  younger  widow, 
Baiza  Baee,  became  regent,  marrrying  her 
daughter  to  an  adopted  prince  known  as 
Jankojee.  His  weakness  and  her  will  and 
wealth  resulted  in  confusion,  till  she  was  re- 
moved from  Gwalior,  and  he  died,  refusing 
to  adopt.  It  is  not  improbable  that,  in  the 
circumstances.  Lord  EUenborough  would 
have  declared  for  annexation,  but  the  Cabul 
disasters  and  the  prospect  of  trouble  from 
the  Sikhs  led  him  to  recognise  the  adoption 
of  the  present  chief  by  the  widow,  Tara 
Ranee.  Bageerut-Rao,  a  child  of  eight,  be- 
came Maharaja  under  the  title  of  Jyajee 
Rao  Sindia,  but  only  to  see  the  trouble  and 
confusion  caused  by  a  disputed  regency,  and 
closed  by  the  British  interference  at  Maha- 
rajpore  and  Punniar  in  1843. 

From  his  childhood  Sindia  has  thus  owed 
his  position  and  preservation  to  the  English. 
His  minority  was  passed  under  the  ablest 
British  officers,  like  Macpherson  and  Rich- 
mond Shakespear.  He  was  for  a  long  time 
hi^py  in  the  counsels  and  services  of  Raja 
Sir  Dinkqr  Rao,  the  ablest  Mahratta  admin- 
istrator of  recent  times.  All  that  a  native 
statesman  could  do  for  Gwalior,  Dinkur  Rao 
did,  and  his  Memorandum  on  the  govern- 
ment of  the  natives  of  India,  written  at  Lord 
Canning's  request,  remains  a  treasury  of 
valuable,  because  honest  and  experienced, 
opinion  from  the  native  point  of  view. 
When  Sindia's  troops,  which  had  happily 
been  reduced  to  6000  cavabry,  3000  infan- 
try, and  32  guns,  mutinied  against  him  and 
us  in  1657,  his  own  inclinations,  as  well  as 
the  support  of  Dinkur  Rao  and  of  the  Politi- 
cal Resident,  kept  him  loyal.  Lands  and 
honours  were  heaped  upon  him,  but  these 
he  considered  nothing  to  the  increase  of  his 
new  army  and  the  restoration  of  the  fortress 
of  Gwalior.  His  force  was  raised  to  5000 
infantry,  6000  cavalry,  and  48  guns  ;  but 
reasons  of  state,  of  peace,  of  imperial  neces- 
sity, forbad  the  rocky  fastness  of  Gwalior 
to  be  garrisoned  by  any  but  British  troops. 
Lord  Lawrence  and  every  Viceroy  has  been 
adced  to  make  Sindia's  cup  full,  bv 
a  concession  which  is  impossible,  as  mucn 
in  the  chief's  own  interest,  as  the  experi- 
ence of  1857  has  shown,  as 'in  that  of 
the  peace  of  the  Empire.  Disappointed 
in  this,  Sindia  has  thrown  all  his  ener- 
^es  into  the  disciplining  and  arming  of 
nis  troops,  going  so  far  as  to  form  an 
arsenal  and  manufactories.  He  has  all  the 
soldier  instincts  of  his  early  predecessors, 
Ranojee  and  Mahadajee.  He  resembles  the 
latter  in  his  attention  to  State  affairs,  and 
his  consequent  influence  with  the  people. 
All  the  more  that  his  education  is  slight,  his 


natural  character  manifests  quick  observa- 
tion, keen  shrewdness,  and  a  decided  will, 
while  over  the  whole  there  is  a  bluff  and 
soldierly  tone  which  attaches  men  to  liim, 
and  gives  our  officers  an  interest  in  him  even 
when  compelled  to  refuse  him  the  impossi- 
ble. He  rules  2 ,  500, 000  people  in  a  country 
the  size  of  Scotland,  and  is  possessed  of 
great  wealth,  increased  by  an  annual  revenue 
of  1,200,000/.  a  year,  which  he  spends 
occasionally  with  a  wise  generosity.  His 
discontent  about  Gwalior,  his  arsenal,  and  his 
application  of  the  short  service  system  to 
his  army,  by  which  it  is  said  all  the  males 
of  the  country  are  being  trained  for  war, 
will  always  make  him  the  subject  of  sus- 
picion and  unfriendly  remark.  But  under  the 
guidance  of  men  like  Sir  Henry  Daly  we 
have  little  fear  of  Sindia.  He  is  a  great 
frank  school-boy,  fond  of  playing  at  sol- 
diers, and  he  knows  that  there  is  a  point  at 
which  even  he  will  come  into  contact  with 
the  very  strict  though  most  liberal  condi- 
tions on  which  he  h<^s  his  patent.  He  is 
in  the  prime  of  life,  or  forty-five  ;  and  we 
trust  the  principle  of  his  rule  will  ever  be,  as 
it  haa  hitherto  been,  a  loyal  regard  for  the 
friendship  of  the  Imperial  Government.  He 
was  good  to  the  people  in  the  famine  of 
1869.  He  is  princely  in  his  public  works. 
On  the  site  of  the  old  rhool  Ba^  building, 
erected  to  receive  Lord  William  Bentinck  in 
1832,  his  Highness  has  created  a  magnificent 
paUce  and  gardens  at  a  cost  of  150,000/. 
The  palace  was  first  occupied  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  Honours,  including  even  that  of 
the  commission'  of  General  in  the  British 
army,  have  been  heaped  upon  the  present 
Maharaja  of  Gwalior,  When,  the  other  day, 
his  Highness  was  invested,  in  the  throne- 
room  of  Government  House,  Calcutta,  with 
the  highest  insignia  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath, 
he  burst  forth  in^iost  uncourtly,  but  evi- 
dently all  the  more  sincere,  expressions  of 
humble  gratitude  and  fervent  loyalty  to  her 
Majesty. 

Not  less  remarkable,  as  a  woman,  is  the 
Mahomedan  Begum  of  Bhopal,  whose  house 
and  herself  have  had  a  remarkable  career, 
marked  by  devoted  loyalty  to  the  Brit- 
ish power ;  or  the  Sikh  Maharaja  of  Kup- 
purtulla,  who  married  a  Christian  wife,  es- 
tablished an  American  Presbyterian  mission 
in  his  capital,  and  directed  the  observance 
of  Sunday  throughout  the  State,  while  his 
only  surviving  son  was  lately  baptised  a 
Christian  ;  or  the  Christian  Maharaja  Dhu- 
leep  Singh)  who  has  made  England  his 
home.  Among  the  princes  of  India,  also, 
the  infant  Christianity  of  Missions,  not  a 
quarter  of  a  century  old  in  the  Punjab,  has 
its  first  fruits.     The  Mutiny  crisis  proved 
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that  Christian  civilisation  means  loyalty  to 
the  Imperial  Power  now,  even  as  it  prepares 
the  way  for  such  a  degree  and  such  forms 
of  self-government  hereafter  as  events  may 
develop  in  the  far  distant  future.  Far  dis- 
tant— for  the  necessity  which  has  just  led  to 
the  passing  of  the  Vernacular  Press  Act,  by 
the  viceroy's  Legislative  Council  at  Cal- 
cutta, shows  how  seriously  the  privileges  of 
a  free  people  may  be  abused.  Of  the  politi- 
cal danger  and  folly  of  allowing  treason  and 
rebellion  to  be  advocated  by  a  few  discon- 
tented intriguers,  under  the  veil  of  the  ver- 
nacular languages,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
From  the  first,  the  Penal  Code  of  Lord  Ma- 
caulay,  Sir  Barnes  Peacock,  and  Sir  Henry 
Maine,  has  provided  the  maximum  punish- 
ment of  transportation  for  life,  or  imprison- 
ment and  fine,  for  attempts  to  excite  a  feel- 
ing of  dissatisfaction  with  the  Government 
established  by  law  in  British  India.  The 
,  new  law  is  officially  represented  as  intended 
to  mitigate  the  severity  of  this  provision  in 
its  application  to  seditious  libel.  Publica- 
tions by  natives  in  the  English  language 
are  not  affected  by  the  Act. 

The  difficulties  of  our  administration  of 
India  may  be  financial  or  economic,  but  we 
do  not  fear  that  any,  which  cannot  be  grap- 
pled with,  will  arise  from  the  princes  of  the 
Empire,  so  long  as  a  careful  continuity  is 
maintaineiin  the  f  eudatory policy  of  Canning 
and  Durand.     To  that  their  successors  have 
thus  far  adhered.     The  danger,  so  far  as  it 
is  political,  rather  lies  on  the  purely  foreign 
side.     The  twenty  years'  administration  of 
the  Calcutta  Foreign  Office,  since  the  Mu- 
tiny, has  convinced  the  princes  that  their 
houses  will  be  perpetuated,  and  the  people 
that  they  will,  by  the  same  guarantee,  be 
protected  from  outrage  and  intolerable  exac- 
tions. .  Both  are  at  rest.  ^But  as  each  new 
Viceroy  is  sent  out,  representing  the  Im- 
perial Crown  indeed,  but  selected  under  the 
influences  of  party,  the  risk  is  that  he  may 
break  the  continuity  of  that  policy  towards 
the  frontier  potentates,  which,  since  the  dis- 
astrous lessons  of  Cabul  in  1838-40,  Lord 
Dalhousie  established,  Lord  Lawrence  con- 
solidated. Lord  Mayo  wisely  adapted  to  new 
conditions,  and .  such  men    as  Sir  Robert 
Montgomery  in    the    India    Council    still 
jealously  but  not  always  successfully  euard. 
With  Russia  just  to  the  north  of  what  is 
left  of  Kashgaria,  Afghanistan,  and  Persia, 
and  with  the  English  Government  called  to 
take  its  proper  part  in  the  disposal  of  the 
question  of  Turkey  in  Europe  and  in  Ar- 
menia, the  temptation  is  always  strong  for  the 
Viceroy  of  India  to  forget  that,  in  all  things 
conservatism  is  the  true  wisdom  in  the  East. 
Unrest,  change,  fussy  action,  even  in  refer- 


ence to  Cabul,  will  soon  break  the  charm 
and  dissipate  the  strength  begotten  by  the 
quietness  and  the  confidence  of  our  feudatory 
policy. 

Russia,  however,  will  always  be  a  dis- 
quieting element  in  the  political  system  of 
India.     To  go  no  farther  back,  ever  since 
1864,  when  Prince  Gortschakoff  issued  his 
famous  Circular  Letter  lo  the  Czar's  repre- 
sentatives at  the  various  Courts,  deprecating 
and  disclaiming  all  further  annexation  to- 
wards the  Himalayan  wall  of  India,  Russia 
has  made   almost  annual   advances.      Her 
conquests  must  be  looked  at  in  the  light  of 
her  diplomacy,  and  both  in  their  effect  on 
the  quietude  of  our  native  princes  and  peo- 
ples. The  Circular  of  1864  was  as  false  as  the 
still  unfulfilled  pledges  given  to  Sir  Douglas 
Forsyth,  when  Lord  Mayo  induced  the  late 
Earl  of  Clarendon  to  send  him  to  St.  Peters- 
burg to  effect  a  frank  and  lasting  settlement 
of  the  northern  boundary  of  our  Afghan 
ally.     In  keeping  with  both  was  the  secret 
and  compulsory  annexation  from  Persia  at 
the  foot  of  the  Caspian,  and  along  the  line 
of  the  Attrek,    denied    of    course   at  St. 
Petersburg,  but  officially  reported  by   our 
Minister  in  Persia,     Not   one   whit  worse 
than  all  three  was  the  seizure  and  continued 
possession  of  Khiva,  followed  by  the  at- 
tempts on  Merv,  which  have  led  the  Chiefs 
of  the  Tekke  Turkomans  to  return  to  their 
old  allegiance  to  the  impotent  Shah.     But 
because  t)iat  seizure  involved  a  direct  breach 
of  ff^th  on  the  part  of    the  Czar  to  the 
Queen,  and  on  the  'part  of  Count  Schouva- 
loff  to  the  Ministry  and  to  Parliament,  it 
excited  a  degree  of  public  attention  which 
the  preceding  violations  of  honour  and  ver- 
acity ought  to  have  called  forth  before  it 
was  too  late.     Owing  to  the  deceitfulness 
of  its  diplomacy,  even  more  than  to  the  rapid 
advance  of  its  power  and  prestige,  towards 
Kashgar,  Balkh,  Merv,  and  Khorassan,  Rus- 
sia is  a  permanent  source  of  disturbance  to 
the  good  work  we  are  doing  in  the  civilisa- 
tion of  Southern  Asia,  and  adds  largely  to 
our  military  expenditure  from  Quetta  and 
Peshawur  to  Delhi  and  Agra,  Calcutta  and 
Bombay. 

Meanwhile,  subject  to  such  a  constant 
irritant,  we  may  rest  assured  that,  as  our  di- 
rect English  systems  of  administration  are 
working  out  remarkable  results  in  the  India 
of  the  People,  our  indirect  control  and  guid- 
ance are,  more  slowly  but  not  less  effect^, 
ually,  civilising  the  India  of  the  Princes. 
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Art.  VI. — 1.  A  Collection  of  Acts  and 
Ordinances  of  General  Use  made  in  the 
Parliament  begun  and  held  at  Westmin- 
ster the  ^rd  day  of  November,  anno  1640, 
find  since,  unto  the  Adjournment  of  the 
Parliament  begun  and  holden  the  11  th 
September,  anno  1666.  By  Henry  Sco- 
bell,  Esq.,  Glork  of  the  Parliament. 
London,  1658.  •  Folio. 

2*^  Omitted  Chapters  in  the  History  of  Eng- 
land.    By  Andrew  Bisset.     1864. 

8.  Calendar  of  State  Papers  {Domestic). 
1649-50  and  1650.    2  vols.     London. 

That  Parliament  whick,  of  all  others,  has 
been  and  seems  likely  to  be  the  most  cele- 
.brated  in  the  History  of  England,  met  for 
the  first  time  on  the  3rd  of  November, 
1640.  It  sat  nominally  till  the  16th  of 
March,  1660,  a  period  of  more  than  nine- 
teen years  and  four  months,  but  really  only 
till  the  10th  of  April,  1663,  when  it  was 
forcibly  dissolved  by  Cromwell.  From  1640 
to  1658  this  Parliament  and  its  two  success- 
ors 'under  Cromwell  passed  or  sanctioned 
more  than  five  hundred  Acts  or  Ordinances  ; 
but  from  the  autumn  of  1641  to  the  25th 
day  of  April,  1660,  the  Statute-book  of 
England  is  a  blank,  and  the  multifarious 
legislation  of  the  Commonwealth  is  no  more 
regarded  by  English  law  than  the  laws  of 
the  Twelve  Tables,  the  Pandects,  or  the 
Code  Napoleon. 

The  last  Act  of  Parliament  which  appears 
CD  the  Statute-book  before  this  vast  blank, 
is  the  18th  Charles  I.,  c.  37.  Its  date  is  not 
ffiven,  but  it  Is  headed,  *  An  Act  for  the 
further  Reducing  of  the  Rebels  in  Ireland 
to  their  Obedience  to  the  King  and  Crown 
of  England. '  Then  comes  a  gjq)  of  nearly 
twenty  years  ;  and  the  next  Act  which  the 
Statutes  at  Large  contain  is  dated  April  25, 
1660,  and  is  intituled  ^  An  Act  for  removing 
and  preventing  all  Questions  and  Disputes 
concerning  the  Assembly  and  Sitting  of  this 
present  Parliament. '  By  this  Act  the  Long 
Parliament  was  formally  dissolved* 

There  exist  at  least  two  collections  of  these 
unsanctioned  laws,  either  given  in  full,  or, 
in  the  case  of  such  statutes  as  were  onlv  oif 
temporary  interest,  ^ecified  by  their  titles 
and  a  short  statement  of  the  subject-matter. 
Of  these,  the  better  and  more  perfect  one  is 
that  made  by  Henry  Scobell,  Clerk  of  the 
Parliament.  It  is  described  on  the  title- 
page  as  having  been  *  examined  by  the  origi- 
nal records,'  and  it  was  printed  bv  order  of 
Parliament  in  1658.  The  date  ot  its  publi- 
cation explains  why  it  is  a  very  scarce  book, 
the  troubles  preceding  the  Restoration  and 
the  Restoration  itself  having  of  course  ren- 


dered its  contents  first  uninteresting  and 
then  treasonable. 

Mr.  Hallam,  in  his  *  Constitutional  History 
of  England,'*  says  :  *  Of  the  Parliament 
.  .  .  .  it  may  be  said,  I  thinic,  with 
not  greater  severity  than  truth,  that  scarce 
two  or  three  public  acts  of  justice,  humani* 
ty,  or  generosity,  and  very  few  of  political 
wisdom  or  courage,  are  recorded  of  them 
from  their  quarrel  with  the  King  to  their  ex- 
pulsion by  Cromwell.*  These  words  have 
been  inteipreted  as  applying  simply  to  the 
statutes  passed  by  the  Long  Parliament,  not 
to  its  policy  in  general.  It  is  evident  that 
the  writer  used  them  in  the  larger,  not  in  the 
smaller  sense ;  and  as  far  as  the  statutes 
themselves  are  concerned,  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  show  that  the  statement  is  too  sweep- 
ing, and  that  among  these  stiU-bom  laws 
are  at  all  events  some  deserving  of  our  no- 
tice, and  too  curious  and  interesting  to  be 
permitted  to  pass  away  into  utter  oblivion. 

It  will  be  understood  from  our  statement, 
that  the  first  twenty-seven  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Long  Parliament  form  part  of  the  Stat- 
ute-book as  at  present  existing  ;  so  that  the 
blank  does  not  commence  till  the  day  after 
the  raising  of  the  Royal  Standard  at  Notting- 
ham, August  25th,  1642.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  Acts  of  the  Long  Parliament 
passed  before  this  date,  and  consequently 
remaining  on  the  Statute-book,  which  are 
worth  notice.  First  in  order — being  in  fact 
16  Car.  I.,  c.  1 — comes  the  Aqt  which 
Hume  misnames  *  The  Bill  for  Triennial 
Parliaments, '  it  being  really  headed  with  the 
words,  *  Parliaments  to  be  held  every  third 
year,'  and  containing  in  itself  all  the  pro- 
visions necessary  for  parliamentary  existence 
and  reproduction,  independent  of  the 
Crown,  and  independent  of  the  ofiicial  per- 
sonages by  whom  writs  had  usually  been  is- 
sued. Having  still  further  established  them- 
selves in  permanent  existence  by  another 
short  but  most  pregnant  Act,  which  provided 
in  so  many  words  that  Parliament  was  not  to 
be  dissolved,  or  prorogued,  or  adjourned,  ex- 
cept by  an  Act  passed  for  those  purposes, 
and  that  the  existing  Parliament  was  not 
even  to  be  adjourned  except  by  their  own 
order,  they  found  time  to  turn  to  other 
questions. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  trace  the  po- 
litical history  of  the  Commonwealth  by 
means  of  their  Statute-book.  We  do  not, 
however,  propose  so  ambitious  a  proceeding, 
but  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  the  Le- 
viathan, which  was  not  too  weak  to  sweep 
away    Star    Chambers,  High    Commission 
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Courts,  Ship-money,  Prelatical  Episcopacy, 
and  the  kingly  office  itself,  was  not  too  huge 
to  regard  such  trifles  as  the  laws  which  regu- 
lated fairs  and  markets,  weights  and  meas- 
ures. 

One  of  the  first  Acts  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment ordains  that  from  henceforth  there 
shall  be  but  one  weight,  one  measure,  and 
one  yard,  according  to  the  standard  of  the 
Exchequer.  It  is  curious  to  contrast  the 
conservative  temper  of  the  English  nation  in 
matters  of  this  kmd  with  the  scientific  desire 
for  innovation  which  characterised  the 
French  under  circumstances  which  have  been 
supposed  to  be  very  similar.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  our  ancestors  were  very  successful  in 
their  legislation,  for  local  weights,  local  meas- 
ures of  capacity,  and  local  measures  of 
length,  have  hardly  yet  been  expelled  from 
use  ;  but  it  is  not  less  to  the  credit  of  the 
men  who  formed  the  Long  Parliament  that 
they  saw,  and  endeavoured  to  remedy,  an 
evil  which  always  manifests  itself  in  societies 
where  local  legislation  and  local  habits  of 
thonght  prevail  over  the  centralisation  of  a 
paternal  government. 

A  kindred  subject  of  legislation  is  that  of 
the  coinage  ;  and  it  was  not  unnatural  that  a 
Government  which  had  removed  the  head 
of  King  Charles  I.  from  his  shoulders, 
should  feel  some  desire  to  abolish  the  con- 
stant memory  of  that  monarch  which  the 
coins  of  the  realm  supplied,  by  removing 
the  King's  head  from  the  coinage  also.  Ac- 
cordingly, about  four  months  after  the  abo- 
lition of  the  kingly  office,  an  Act  was  passed 
for  a  new  coinage,  .when  we  find  the  20*., 
109,,  and  6».  piece  of  gold,  the  2#.  6rf.,  1#., 
6<f.,  2d,,  and  Id,  of  silver  respectively. 

A  memorandum  appended  to  the  Act 
gives  a  scale  of  weights  in  the  following 
words : — *  Twelve  ounces  makes  a  pound 
weight  troy  ;  twenty  penv  weights  makes 
an  ouDce  ;  twenty-four  grains  makes  a  peny 
weight ;  twenty  mites  a  grain  ;  twenty-four 
droits  makes  a  mite  ;  twenty  perits  makes  a 
droit ;  twenty-four  blanks  makes  a  perit.* 
How  a  blank,  being  about  the  thirteen  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven  millionth  of  a  pound, 
is  to  be  weighed,  this  Act  does  not  provide. 

Although  this  Act  provides  for  the  coin- 
age of  pieces  of  20  and  10  shillings  respect- 
ively, it  does  not  appear,  from  a  reference 
to  existing  coins,  that  either  the  one  or  the 
other  came  into  circulation.  Crowns,  half- 
crowns,  shillings,  sixpences,  and  smaller 
coins  of  the  Commonwealth  exist,  but  no  20 
or  10  shilling  pieces.  The  first  20  shilling 
piece  was  coined  in  Charles  I.'s  time,  the 
first  10  shilling  piece  under  Edward  VI.,  the 
first  crown  under  Henry  VIII.  The  shilling 
itself  stood  either  for  a  sum  or  a  coin,  the 


word  being  common  to  most  of  the  Teutonic 
languages,  and  probably  connected  with  our 
English  word  scale. 

During  the  life  of  Charles  I.  no  rival  coin- 
age had  been  stnick  on  the  side  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, although  much  irregular  money 
existed  in  the  shape  of  siege  pieces  and 
tradesmen's  tokens.  Early  in  the  struggle, 
however,  it  was  found  necessary  that  the 
Parliament  should  possess  its  own  Great 
Seal,  and  accordingly  in  the  year  1643,  just 
after.  Hampden's  death,  but  not  without 
some  hesitation  and  delay  on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  an  Ordinance  was  passed 
(November  11th,  1643)  by  which  a  new 
Great  Seal  was  put  into  the  hands  of  six 
Commissioners,  who  were  to  h^ve  the  same 
powers  as  the  Lord  Chancellor  or  Lord 
Keeper  formerly  had  respecting  it.  Accord- 
ingly, for  nearly  three  years  there  existed 
two  rival  Great  Seals,  one  with  the  King  at 
Oxford,  the  other  with  the  Parliament  at 
Westminster  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the 
flight  of  Charles  to  Scotland,  and  the  sur- 
render of  Oxford  to  the  Parliamentary 
forces,  that  the  Royal  Great  Seal  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  Parliament,  It  was 
solemnly  broken  in  the  presence  of  both 
Houses,  August  11th,  1646.  . 

It  was  obviously  important,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  struggle,  to  cut  off  from  the 
King  all  supplies  of  money  derivable  from 
any  source  not  under  the  immediate  control 
of  Parliament,  as  well  as  such  direct  im- 
positions as  ship-money  and  tonnage  and 
poundage.  We  find,  tnen,  an  Act,  which, 
like  that  on  the  subject  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures, was  really  passed,  and  exists  in  the 
Statute-book,  which  reveals  a  curious  feature 
in  the  manners  of  the  time.  There  had  been 
a  custom  of  issuing  writs  in  Chancery  for 
proclamations  to  be  made  in  every  county 
for  the  purpose  of  compelling  all  persons 
possessing  forty  pounds  a-year  to  take  upon 
ihem  the  dignity  of  knighthood,  or  to  pay 
heavy  fines  in  order  to  escape  the  honour. 
Under  these  writs,  *  very  many  were  put  to 
grievous  fines,'  troubles,  and  molestations  ; 
and  these  fines  of  course  went  to  swell  the 
Royal  Exchequer.  One  of  the  last  Acts 
which  received  the  Royal  assent  was  an  Act* 
intituled,  *  None  shall  be  compelled  to  take 
the  Order  of  Knighthood. '  It  was  imme- 
diately followed  up  by  another,  which  has  a  * 
grim  significance  when  we  remember  that  it 
passed  less  than  a  year  before  the  raising  of 
the  Royal  Standard.  This  Act  was  headed. 
*  Liberty  for  Importing  Gunpowder  and 
Saltpetre,  and  for  Making  of  Gunpowder. ' 
Clarendon  notices  its  evident  object,  which, 
however,  is  not  expounded  in  the  quaint 
preamble.     Among  other  things,  the  pre- 
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amble  recites  that  an  illegal  exclusion  of 
foreign  gunpowder,  and  a  monopoly  of  the 
home  manufacture,  had  very  much  weak- 
ened and  endangered  the  kingdom,  and  had 
caused  the  capture  of  many  mariners  and 
others  so  brought  into  miserable  captivity 
and  slavery,  besides  '  other  inconveniences f^ 
to  which  tne  Act  does  not  more  explicitly 
refer.  And  the  Act  itself,  overstepping  all 
those  limitations  as  to  foreign  trade  and  for- 
eign traders  which  were  so  usu^d  at  the 
time,  gifes  the  fullest  licence  to  the  impor- 
tation of  gunpowder  and  its  ingredients,  and 
to  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder  at  home  ; 
visiting,  moreover,  any  attempt  to  prohibit 
or  restrain  such  importation  or  manufacture 
with  the  mysterious  penalties  of  *  praemun- 
ire.' Probably  one  of  the  *  other  incon- 
veniences '  present  to  the  lively  imagination 
of  men  who  were  beginning  to  contemplate 
the  possibility  of  having  to  load  the  mus- 
ketoon  against  the  royal  authority,  might  be 
the  difficulty  of  getting  at  the  powder  to  do 
it  with,  that  powder  being  a  Government 
monopoly,  and  stored  in  a  Government  ware- 
house. 

Towards  the  end  of  1641,  the  quarrel 
between  King  and  Commons  became  more 
and  •  more  entangled,  and  the  attempt  at 
arresting  the  Five  Members  roused  the  Par- 
liamentary party  into  fresh  and  more  acute 
irritation.  Just  at  this  time  (January  12, 
1641-2),  an  ill-advised  protest  on  the  part 
of  the  bishops  appears  to  have  revived 
in  the  minds  of  the  Parliament  the  determi- 
nation to  abolish  their  temporal  jurisdiction, 
and  with  that  the  exercise  by  tiie  clergy  of 
any  secular  authority  whatsoever.  The  Act 
17  Car.  I.  c.  28  (Royal  assent  Feb.  15, 
1641-2,  Heylin's  *  Laud '),  is  intituled, 
'  Persons  in  holy  orders  shall  not  exercise 
any  temporal  jurisdiction ;'  and,  lapng 
down  in  the  preamble  the  broad  principle, 
that  the  office  of  the  Ministry  is  so  import- 
ant as  to  ^  take  up  the  whole  man,  and 
leave  no  room  for  the  exercise  of  secular 
functions,  it  provides  that  henceforth  no 
one  in  holy  orders  shall  sit  in  Parliament  or 
the  Privy  Council,  or  be  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  or  exercise  any  temporal  authority  of 
any  kind. 

by  this  Act  the  first  blow  was  struck 
against  the  secular  power  of  the  clergy,  and 
a  principle  l^d  down  which  strikes  at  the 
root  of  the  parochial  system. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  these  ulterior 
consequences  were  not  clearly  apprehended, 
for  during  the  whole  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment we  see  a  determination  to  retain  a 
parochial  ministry.  For  example,  even  in 
1654,  the  famous  Act  for  the  ejection  of 
scandalous,  ignorant,  and  insufficient  min- 1 


isters,  recognises  distinctly  the  right  of  pri- 
vate patronage,  and  provides  that  those  in 
whom  it  is  vested  shall  nominate,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  Commissioners,  fit  and  prop- 
er persons  for  parochial  cures,  who  are  to 
*  have,  hold,  enjoy,  and  receive  all  and  every 
the  houses,  glebes,  tithes,  and  other  profits 
and  fruits  belonging  to  such  place,'  just  as 
a  patron  now  appoints,  subject  to  the  appro- 
val of  the  bishop. 

At  the  same  time,  to  lay  down  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  clergy  are  not  to  inteifere  in 
secular  affairs,  or  in  fact  exercise  local  func- 
tions, is  to  do  precisely  that  which,  in  the 
view  of  many  not  contemptible  judges,  re- 
duces the  clergy  into  a  set  of  sermon-grind- 
ers, and,  by  diminishing  their  social  useful- 
ness, does  away  with  the  strongest  argu- 
ment for  establishment  and  endowment. 

We  now  come  to  those  Acts  of  the  Long 
Parliament  to  ^hich  we  desire  especiaUy  to 
call  the  attention  of  our  readers,  being,  as 
they  are,  not  included  in  the  Statute-book, 
but  for  that  reason  not  the  less  interesting  as 
a  record  of  the  opinions  of  the  time  on  di- 
vers subjects,  religious,  moral  and  social. 

The  battle  of  EdgehiU  was  fought  at  the 
end  of  October,  1642,  and  various  skir- 
mishes and  combats  had  done  their  work  in 
creating  a  crowd  of  maimed  soldiers,  widows 
and  orphans,  for  whoiQ  it  was  necessary  to 
provide  relief.  It  appears  that  the  City  of 
London,  on  whom  the  Parliamentary  party 
relied  so  much,  had  done  something  for 
these  su£Eerers  ;  but  winter,  always  the  time 
of  trial  for  the  poor,  had  doubtless  pressed 
hard  upon  them,  and  in  March,  1642-d,  we 
find  the  Parliament  sanctioning  an  assessment 
for  their  benefit.  The  question  would 
doubtless  arise — *  On  whom  should  the  bur- 
then fall  ?'  And  it  is  curious  to  see  that,  in 
a  time  of  civil  war,  the  Parliament  still 
clings  to  the  law  as  it  stood,  and  actually 
throws  the  charge  in  the  strict  spirit  of  a 
poor-law  upon  the  parish  where  the  maimed 
or  slain  soldier  had  last  dwe^t.  The  prac- 
tical result  of  course  would  be  that  those 
neighbourhoods  which  had  contributed  most 
freely  of  their  population  to  swell  the  ranks 
of  the  Parliamentary  army  were  rewarded 
for  their  devotion  by  having  thrown  upon 
them  the  whole  charge  of  maintaining  the 
maimed  warriors  who  had  limped  home 
from  the  battlefield,  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
those  who  returned  no  more* 

Perhaps  this  was  not  the  way  to  stimulate 
patriotism  ;  but  there  is  a  stem  honesty 
about  it  which  deserves  our  admiration.  The 
Act  seems  to  say,  *  It  is  true  you  have  sent 
forth  the  sons  and  brothers  of  the  hamlet  to 
die  for  their  countay  or  to  bleed  in  her 
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cause.  They  have  bled  and  they  have  died. 
But  your  duty  does  not  end  here.  You 
must  neal  the  wounds  of  the  wounded.  You 
must  feed  the  widow  and  the  orphan.  We 
create  no  new  legal  machinery  for  this  pur- 
pose. We  nmply  fall  back  on  the  Act  of 
Elizabeth,  only  modifying  its  action  to  meet 
a  new  emergency  ;  and  as  you  have  hereto- 
fore met  the  wants  of  those  who  fell  victims 
to  the  ordinary  casualties  which  affect  the 
labourers  in  your  harvest-fields,  now  that  the 
pjioughshare  has  been  formed  into  a  sword 
and  the  reaping-hook  into  a  spear,  you  shall 
meet  the  results  of  the  ghastly  toil  in 
fields  where  they  are  themselves  the  crop, 
and  Death  the  harvestman  I* 

It  was  only  to  be  expected  that  a  Parlia- 
ment, which  had  sprung  into  almost  unlimit- 
ed authority  mainly  as  representing  the 
national  reaction  against  the  semi- popery  of 
the  Laudian  school,  should  hot  postpone  to 
an  indefinite  period  the  great  task  of  grap- 
pling with  what  they  considered  to  be  the 
abuses  of  Church  government.  The  contrast, 
however,  which  exists  between  the  spirit  of 
Church  reform  then  abroad,  and  the  spirit 
of  Church  abolition  in  our  own  day,  is  too 
remarkable  to  be  overlooked.  The  Parlia- 
ment had  signalised  its  first  year  of  exist- 
ence by  the  impeachment  and  imprisonment 
of  Archbishop  Laud  ;  but  it  is  remarkable 
that  it  was  not  till  the  summer  of  1643 
(10th  June),  that  they  sequestered  his  tem- 
poralities, and  this  because  he  refused  to  col- 
late 'Edward  Corbet,  Fellow  of  Merton 
College  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  to  the 
Rectory  of  Chartham  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
void  by  death  of  Doctor  Bargrave,  the 
last  incumbent. '  They  did  not  understand 
the  great  principle  of  religious  equality  in 
those  days.  Now-a-days  the  party  which 
delights  to  identify  itself  with  Cromwell  and 
Hampden  would  be  horrified  at  having  any 
dealings  in  Church  patronage.  Then  a  chief 
crime  in  an  archbishop  was,  not  that  he  at- 
tempted to  exercise  patronage,  but  that  he 
refused  to  exercise  it  in  the  direction  re- 
quired. Furthermore^  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
that,  while  suspending  the  Archbishop  him- 
self from  the  exercise  of  his  functions,  the 
Act  provides  that  his  '  jurisdiction '  shall 
continue  to  be  exercised  by  his  Vicar-Gen- 
eral and  other  inferior  officers.* 

*  An  Act  or  Ordinance  of  1653  contains  the 
following  remarkable  recital : — 

'  Whereas  for  some  time  past  there  hath  not 
been  any  certain  coarse  established  for  the  sap- 
plying  vacant  places  with  able  and  fit  persons 
to  preach  tbe  Gospel,  by  reason  whereof  not 
only  ike  righU  and  titles  of  patrons  are  preju- 
diced, bat  many  weak,  scaniuJoiis,  popish,  and 
ill-affected  persons  have  intrnded  tnemselves/ 
&e.;— showing  that  there  was  no  intention  at 


The  time,  however,  was  now  come  for  a 
deliberate  attempt  to  review  and  reform  the 
Church  of  England,  and  an  Act  was  passed 
(12th  June,  1643)  for  calling  an  Assembly 
%f  Divines  to  consult  and  advise  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  in  their  scheme  of  Church  Re- 
form, which,  as  the  preamble  declared,  had 
for  its  object  the  abolition  of  Diocesan 
episcopacy,  and  the  establishment  of  such 
Church  government  *  as  may  be  most  agree- 
able to  God's  holy  Word,  and  most  apt  to 
procure  and  preserve  the  peace  of  the  Church 
at  home,  and  nearer  agreement  with  the 
Church  of,  Scotland  and  other  reformed 
Churches  abroad. ' 

The  result  of  the  deliberations  of  this  As- 
sembly is  well  known.  The  Prayer-book 
was  Ifiud  aside,  *  not  from  any  love  of  nov- 
elty or  intention  to  disparage  our  first  Re- 
formers,** and  the  Directory  substituted. 
This  Directory  is  printed  at  large  in  the  Act 
by  which  it  was  introduced  (26th  April, 
1645),  audit  contains  the  most  minute  regu- 
lations for  divine  service,  quite  as  stringent 
and  quite  as  methodical  as  any  rubrician 
could  desire. 

Universal  attendance  is  insisted  on — *  the 
people  ought  all  to  come  and  join  in  public 
worship.'  All  are  *  to  enter  the  assembly 
not  irreverently,  but  .in  a  grave  and  seemly 
manner,  taking  their  seats  without  adora- 
tion or  bowing  themselves  towards  one  place 
or  other.'  Tlie  minister  is  to  begin  with 
prayer  ;  the  'people  are  to  forbear  reading 
anything  except  what  the  minister  is  then 
reading  or  citing,  and  abstain  from  all  pri- 
vate whisperings,  conferences,  salutations, 
or  doing  reverence  to  any  persons  present  or 
coming  in  ;  as  also  from  all  gazing,  sleep- 
ing, and  *  other  indecent  behaviour. '  The 
Scriptures  are  to  be  read  by  the  pastors  and 
teachers,  and  occasionally  by  those  who  '  in- 
tend the  ministry.'  The  minister  shall  de- 
cide how  large  a  portion  to  read  ;  but  ordi- 
narily *  where  tiie  reading  in  either  Testa- 
ment endeth  on  one  Lord's-day,  it  is  to  be- 
gin the  next ; '  a  very  different  plan  from 
the  desultory  practices  of  modern  Dissent. 
*  Regard  is  to  be  had  to  the  time,  that 
neither  preaching  or  other  ordinance  by 
straitened  or  rendered  tedious. '  Very  full 
directions  are  given  as  to  the  matter  of  the 
prayer  and  the  composition  of  the  sermon. 
After  sermon  another  prayer  is  to  follow  ; 
then  *  let  a  Psalm  be  sung,  if  with    con- 


that  time  to  disturb  the  parochial  system,  ex- 
cept in  the  sense  of  patting  an  end  to  prelatical 
•pisoopacj.  Patrons  were  to  present,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  a  Board  of  Examiners,  as 
patrons  had  theretofore  presented  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Biskop.  r^r\r\n]t> 

*  Preface  to  the  DirocUwy.d  by  VjOOg  Ic 
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veniency  it  may  be  done  ; '  Aen  *  let  the  min- 
ister dismiss  the  congregation  with  a  solemn 
blessing. ' 

Baptism  is  not  to  be  administered  by  any 
private  person  nor  privately,  but  *  in  the 
place  of  public  worship  and  in  the  face  of 
the  congregation,  where  the  people  may 
most  conveniently  see  and  near.'  The 
Communion  or  Supper  of  the  Lord  is  fre- 
quently to  be  celebrated.  Due  notice  being 
given,  the  Communicants  arc  to  sit  *  or- 
deriy  '  about  or  at  the  table  ;  the  elements 
are  to  be  *  sanctified '  before  distribution, 
and  reference  is  made  to  a  collection  for  the 
poor  as  forming  part  of  -the  ceremony. 

There  is  a  very  special  paragraph  on  the 
Lord's  Day,  wmch  is  of  course  to  be  ob- 
served according  to  the  Puritan  pattern. 
There  is,  however,  great  moderation  in  the 
phrases  which  enforce  this  observance,  and 
a  special  provision  is  made  as  to  diet,  '  as 
that  neither  servants  be  unnecessarily  de- 
tained from  the  public  worship  of  God,  nor 
any  other  persons  hindered  from  the  sancti- 
fying that  day  ; '  a  conscience  clause  which 
might  well  be  introduced  into  households 
even  where  the  masters  do  not  take  the  same 
view  of  Sabbath  observance  as  was  taken  by 
the  Long  Parliament. 

Next  comes  a  series  of  directions  as  to  the 
celebration  of  Marriage,  in  which  the  opin- 
ion is  expressed  that  it  is  '  expedient  that 
marriage  oe  solemnised  by  a  lawful  minister 
of  the  Word, '  not  because  of  any  sacramen- 
tal character  attaching  to  it,  but  on  the 
broad  view  that  those  who  marry  are  to 
*  marry  in  the  Lord,  and  have  special  need 
of  instruction,  &o.,  from  the  Word  of  God  : ' 
the  assumption  throughout,  not  in  this  Act 
alone,  but  in  the  general  spirit  of  the  legis- 
lation of  the  time,  being  that  the  Church 
was  co-extensive  with  the  State.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  Act  insists  on  the  con- 
sent of  parents  and.  guardians  for  every  first 
marriage,  even  when  the  parties  are  of  full 
age,  and  provides  against  the  abuses,  which 
revived  with  the  Restoration  and  lasted  for 
another  century,  by  insisting  that  the  cere- 
mony should  be  preceded  by  banns,  and  be 
performed  at  the  *  place  appointed  by  au- 
thority for  public  worship  oeforc  a  compe- 
tent number  of  witnesses. '  Fleet  marriages 
did  not  suit  the  views  of  these  God-fearing 
old  legislators,  and  full  provision  was  made 
for  a  registry. 

The  provisions  for  burial  have  an  especial 
interest  in  these  days. 

'  When  any  person  departeth  this  life,  let 
the  dead  body,  upon  the  day  of  burial,  be 
decently  attended  from  the  house  to  the  place 
appointed  for  public  burial,  and  there  ■  imme- 
diately interred  without  any  ceremony. 


'  And  because  the  customs  of  kneeling  down 
and  praying  by  or  towards  the  dead  corpse, 
and  other  such  usages,  in  the  place  where  it 
lies,  and  before  it  he  carried  to  burial,  are  su-- 
'  ^  perstltious ;  and  for  that  praying,  reading,  and 
singing,  both  in  going  to  and  at  the  grave, 
have  been  ffrossl  v  abused,  are  no  way  beneficial 
to  the  dead,  and  have  proved  many  ways  hurt- 
ful to  the  living,  therefore  let  all  such  things 
be  laid  aside. 

*  Howbett,  we  judge  it  very  convenient  that 
the  Christian  friendS  which  accompany  the 
dead  body  to  the  place  appointed  for  public ' 
burial,  do  apply  themselves  to  meditations  and 
conferences  suitable  to  the  opcasion  ;  and  that 
the  minister,  as  upon  other  occasions,  so  at 
this  time,  if  he  be  present,  may  put  them  in  re- 
membrance of  their  duty. 

*  That  this  shall  not  extend  to  deny  any 
civil  respects  or  differences  at  the  burial, 
suitable  to  the  rank  and  condition  of  the  party 
deceased  whiles  he  was  living.' 

Funeral  ceremonies  in  truth  are  a  question 
of  climate  ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  under- 
takers to  flourish  where  all  funeral  cere- 
monies have  to  be  compressed  within  twenty- 
four  hours.  We  can  sec  in  these  provisions 
that  dread  of  the  shadow  of  Popery  which 
has  not  yet  ceased  to  influence  one  side  of 
the  religious  mind  of  England,  and  which, 
like  all  beliefs,  sinks  by  a  natural  process  of 
gravitation  lower  and  lower  into  the  strata 
of  society,  till  at  last  it  comes  out  most 
strongly  in  the  lowest  stratum. 

There  are  provisions  in  the  Act  for  Days 
of  Humiliation  and  Days  of  Thanksgiving, 
and  directions  are  given  as  to  '  singing  of 
Psalms,'  which  is  to  take  place  both  pub- 
licly in  the  congregation  and  privately  in  the 
family. 

'  In  singing  of  Psalms,  the  voice  is  to  be 
tunably  and  gravely  ordered  ;  but  the  chief  care 
must  be,  to  sing  with  understanding  and  with 
grace  in  the  heart,  making  melody  unto  the 

'That  the  whole  congregation  may  jom 
herein,  every  one  that  can  r^id  is  to  have  a 
Psalm-book :  and  all  others,  not  disabled  by 
age  or  otherwise,  are  to  be  exhorted  to  learn  to 
read.' 

Wliat  would  the  authors  of  this  provision 
say  to  their  descendants,  whose  chief  aim  in 
education  appears  to  be  to  exclude  religion 
from  all  schools  supported  by  the  public 
rates? 

The  custom  of  reading  the  Psalm  '  line  by 
line,'  which  prevailed  in  Scotland  up  to  the 
last  generation,  is  enjoined  in  this  Act,  on 
the  score  of  the  illiteracy  of  the  congrega- 
tion. It  led  in  Scotland  to  a  droll  result. 
The  Precentor,  in  order,  so  to  speak,  not  to 
lose  his  place  in  the  tune,  road  each  line  in 
the  note  which  was  to  be  the  first  note  when 
the  line  was  sung,  thus  monotoning  each 
line,  though  often  each  in  a  different  note. 
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The  Act  concludes  with  an  Appendix, 
part  of  which  may  be  commended  to  the 
study  of  those  who  forget  that  consecration 
is  only  perpetual  dedication,  and  that  there 
is  no  consecration  service  for  places  in  the 
formularies  of  the  Church  of  England. 

'  As  no  place  is  capable  of  any  holiness 
under  pretence  of  whatsoeyer  dedication  or 
consecration,  so  neither  is  it  subject  to  such 
pollution,  by  any  superstition  formeiiy  used 
and  now  laid  aside,  as]  may  render  it  unlaw- 
ful or  inconvenient  for  Christians  to  meet  to- 
gether therein  for  the  public  worship  of  Gk)d. 
And,  therefore,  we  hold  it  requisite  that  the 
places  of  public  assembly  for  worship  among 
us  should  be  continued  and  employed  to  that 
use,' 

Th^e  last  words  are  particularly  curious 
when  taken  in  connection  with  an  Act 
passed  in  tbe  preceding  year  (28th  August, 
1643),  and  entitled  *  Monuments  of  Super- 
stition or  Idolatry  to  be  demolished.'  By' 
this  Act  altars  were  decreed  to  be  abolished, 
communion  tables  removed  from  the  east 
end  to  the  body  of  the  church,  rails  taken 
away,  and  chancels,  if  raised  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  restored  to  their  original  level. 
It  was  also  provided  that  tapers,  candle- 
sticks, basins,  crucifixes,  crosses,  images  and 
pictures  of  saints,  and  also  *  superstitious  in- 
scriptions,' should  be  removed.  These  en- 
actments were  the  natural  consequence  of 
Laud's  innovations,  but  it  is  to  be  noticed 
that  the  Act  contains  an  express  injunction 
that  '  the  walls,  windows,  grounds,  and 
other  places,  which  shall  be  broken,  im- 
paired or  altered  ....  sball  be 
made  up  and  repaired  in  good  and  sufficient 
manner,'  at  the  cost  of  the  parish  or  «/ther 
public  body,  and  that  family  monuments  are 
not  to  be  disturbed. 

When  Laud's  alterations  were  made  in 
1633,  the  removal  of  ancient  monuments 
had  been  '  resented  by  some  con»derable 
f amillies, '  as  Neal  tells  us,  and  many  min- 
isters and  church-wardens  had  been  excom- 
municated, fined,  and  forced  to  do  penance 
for  neglecting  his  injunctions,  which  prob- 
ably gave  rise  to  this  exception  in  favour  of 
family  monuments.  The  provision  that  all 
alterations  should  be  made  good,  points  to 
the  intention  of  retaining  the  parochial  sys- 
tem, so  far  at  least  as  the  churches  were 
concerned,  but  does  not  agree  with  the  popu- 
lar notions  now  prevalent  as  to  desecration 
and  dilapidation  of  churches  supposed  to 
have  been  committed  by  the  Parliamentary 
party.* 


*  The  writer  remembers  to  have  seen  part  of 
the  wall  of  a  eborch  palled  down,  which  turned 
out  to  have  been  composed  almost  entirely  of 
fragments  of  canopies  evidently  built  in  Imme- 
diately  after  having  been  broken  up,  the  gilding 
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The  €rst  Act  of  this  nature  does  not  ap^ 
pear  to  have  had  all  the  success  its  promot- 
ers desired  ;  for  in  the  next  year  (9th  May, 
1644),  we  find  another  enactment  of  a  simi- 
lar character,  but  extending  the  sentence  of 
doom  to  copes,  surplices,  fonts  and  organs. 
The  reservation  as  to  private  monuments  is 
in  this  second  Act  re-enacted. 

This  keen  hostility  to  what  were  con- 
sidered Popish  practices,  however,  did  not 
indicate  any  notion  on  the  part  of  the  Re- 
formers that  endowments  were  wrongful,  err 
to  be  appropriated  to  secular  purposes. 
They  boldly  said  in  an  Act  of  the  same  year 
(8th  November,  1644),  that 

*  Whereas  divers  persons  ,  .  .  taking 
advantage  of  the  present  distractions,  and  aim- 
ing at  their  own  profit,  have  refused  to  pay 
tithes  .  .  .  towhich  they  are  the  more  en- 
couraged, both  because  there  is  not  now  any 
such  compulsory  means  for  recovery  of  them  by 
any  ecclesiastical  proceedings  as  heretofore 
hath  been,  and  also  for  that  by  reason  of  the 
present  troubles  there  cannot  be  had  speedy 
remedy  for  them  in  the  Temporal  courts,  id- 
though  they  still  remain  due  and  of  right  pay- 
able as  in  former  times,  .  .  .  be  it  de^ 
clared,  &c.,  that  tithes  shall  be  paid  to  all  and 
every  the  respective  owners  ...  as  wdl 
lay  as  ecclesiastical  respectively.' 

And  they  provided  a  very  summary  remedy 
for  non-payment. 

In  those  days  the  Reformers  had  not  got 
so  far  as  our  modem  Liberationists,  who 
*  recommend  that  the  property  should  be 
vested  in  local  authorities,  and  the  income 
devoted  to  purposes  in  which  all  parishion- 
ers and  burgesses  have  a  common  inter- 
est;'  *  and  it  is  remarkable  that  even  in  the 
cases  of  archbishops  and  bishops,  ahliou^ 
their  property  was  handed  over  to  trustees 
when  their  titles  and  offices  were  abolished, 
there  was  a  special  reservation  made  in  re- 
spect of  charitable  and  pious  uses,  when  any 
such  were  maintained  by  payments  out  of 
bishops'  lands  ;  and  among  these  pious  uses 
are  specified  the  reparation  of  any  church 
or  chapel,  and  the  payment  of  lecturers  and 
preachers,  not  to  speak  of  the  maintenance 
of  grammar  schools  and  almshouses,  which 
perhaps  might  come  under  the  novel  cate^ 
gory  of  ^  purposes  in  which  parishioners 
have  a  common  interest. '  Moreover,  in  the 
Act  for  the  sale  of  bishops'  lands  (Novem- 
ber 1646),  the  buildings,  fabric,  ana  site  of 
cathedrals,  and  any  other  churches,  church- 
yards, or  places  used  for  burial,  are  directed 
not  to  be  sold. 

Nor  was  this  care  of  the  buildings  con- 

and  oolouring  being  perfectly  fresh  and  untaiw^ 
nislied. 

♦  R.  W.  Dale,  'Fortnightly  Review,'  Marc^ 
1876.  1^    • 
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fined  to  ealhedrab  and  cbiifolie»  more  im- 
mediately connected  with  cathedrals^  for  in 
February^  1647-8,  we  find  an  Aet  wliich 
providoB  for  the  levying  of  church-rates 
from  the  utaoe  chiss  of  persons  and  for  the 
identical  pui^oses  with  Ihose  of  the  modem 
ohurch-^ratesy  the  conipulsion  to  pay  which 
has  been  so  lately  aboliehed.  This  Act  is 
intituled  for  the  upholding  and  keeping  all 
parish  churches  and  chapels  within  the  King" 
dcfm  of  £ngland  and  Dominion  of  Wales 
from  utter  ruin  and  decay,  and  for  payment 
oi  Church  duties,  among  which  duties  are 
specified  the  providing  of  books  for  the 
church,  bread  and  wine  for  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, and  repair  of  the  walls  of  the  burying 
ground. 

While  the  fabrics  and  services  were  thus 
cared  for,  provision  was  made,  exactly  in 
the  spirit  of  the  present  Eoolesiastical  Com- 
mission, for  the  improvement  of  poor  liv- 
ings. In  an  Act  of  June,  1649,  200,000/. 
was  set  apart,  together  with  sums  to  be 
derived  from  bishops'  tithes ;  2000/.  to 
augment  the  incomes  of  heads  of  colleges, 
and  18,000/.  to  augment  poor  livings  and 
preacherships,  so  as  to  make  the  income  not 
lees  than.  100/.  a  year.  The  locid  character 
of  the  payment  was  preserved  as  far  as  pos- 
sible by  &r8t  applying  the  impropriate  tithes 
of  the  parish,  whatever  it  might  be,  to  the 
augmentation  of  the  minister's  income,  and 
then,  if  necessary,  taking  further  money 
from  the  common  fund  oi  bishops'  tithes. 
Provision  was  attempted  to  be  made  in  the 
same  Act  for  '  finding  out '  the  yeariy  value 
of  all  ecclesiastical  livings  ;  a  proceeding 
which  has,  perhaps,  not  even  yet  been  in  all 
oases  successfuUy  accomplished. 

It  is,  of  course,  very  easy  to  accuse  these 
dd  Reformers  of  hypocrisy  and  all  kinds  of 
viees  ;  and  so  long  as  their  enemies  were 
their  historians,  they  had  no  great  chance  of 
absolution  from  such  charges  :  but  no  one 
can  read  these  Acts  without  seeing  the  seri- 
ous and  solemn  frame  of  mind  in  which  they 
were  devised.  Nor  were  their  aims  confined 
i»  the  ^iritual  enlightenment  of  their  own 
land  alone.  In  one  of  their  Acts  is  to  be 
traced  the  germ  of  the  first  Society  for  the 
Propagatiop  of  the  Gospel,  fifty  years  be- 
fore that  Society  came  into  being.  This 
Act  is  intituled,  'A  Corporation  for  the 
Promoting  and  Propagating  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  New  England  ; '  and  its  pre- 
amble, though  somewhat  lengthy,  is  so  in- 
teresting as  a  record  of  the  thoughts  of  the 
time,  that  we  ask  our  readers'  permission  to 
reprint  it.  It  runs  thus,  in  somewhat  halt- 
ing syntax,  but  unmistakable  meaning  : — 

*  Whereas  the  Commons  of  EngUnd  assem 
bled  in  Parliament  has  received  certain  Intel 


ligeqoey  Ifj  Ite  tcelimoBial  of  divers  f aitbful 
and  godly  ministers  and  others  in  New  Eng- 
land, that  divers  the  heathen  natives  of  that 
country,  through  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the 
pious  care  and  pains  of  some  godly  English  of 
this  nation,  who  preach  the  Gospel  to  them 
in  their  own  Indian  lan^^^,  who  not  only  of 
barbardus  are  become  cnril,  but  many  of  tbem 
forsaking  their  accustomed  charms  and  sor- 
ceries, and  other  Satankal  delusioiiB,  do  now 
eall  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,  .  .  .  with 
tears  lamenting  their  iU-spent  lives,  teaching 
their  children  what  they  are  instructed  in 
themselves,  being  careful  to  place  their  chil- 
dren in  godly  ]&rlish  f amOies  and  to  put 
them  to  EngHsfa  schools,  betaking  themselves 
to  one  wife,  putting  away  the  rest,  and  by 
their  constant  prayers  to  Almighty  God  morn- 
ing and  evening  in  their  families,  expressed, 
in  all  appearance,  with  much  devotion  and 
zeal  of  heart;  all  which  considered  «  .  . 
be  it    .     .     .     enacted,'  &c. 

The  enactinp^  clauses  create  a  corporation 
with  power  to  hold  land  to  the  amount  of 
2000/.  a  year,  as  well  as  other  property,  to 
be  applied  '  to  the  preaching  and  propagat- 
ing of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  among 
the  natives,  and  also  for  maintaining  of 
schools  and  nurseries  of  learning  for  the  bet- 
ter education  of  the  children  of  the  natives  ; ' 
and  the  Act  concludes  with  provisions  for  a 
general  collection  under  what  would  now  be 
called  a  '  Queen's  letter.'  * 

Being  anxious  for  the  spiritual  enlighten- 
ment of  other  nations,  it  is  not  unnatural 
that  the  Long  Parliament  should  have  taken 
a  keen  interest  in  the  morality  of  its  own. 
Accordingly  we  find,  very  eariy  in  its  his- 
tory, an  Act  for  the  *  Restraint  of  several 
evils  on  the  Lord's  Day  ; '  later,  as  its  corre- 
lative, an  Act  for  abolishing  festivals  ;  Acts 
for  punishing  blasphemy  and  heresy  ;  an 
Act  for  the  punishment  of  sexual  immorali- 
ties ;  and  Acts  against  profane  swearing  and 
drunkenness  :  the  very  titles  of  these  Acts 
indicating  that,  in  Puritan  vieWs,  the  dis- 
tinction Detween  sin  and  crime  was  not 
clearly  marked.  The  Act  for  the  restraint  of 
evils  on  the  Lord's  Day  takes,  as  does  the 


*  This  Society  still  exists  under  tbe  name  of 
'  The  New  England  Company.'  It  was  incor- 
porated by  charter  under  Charles  II.  in  1663, 
and  has  since  been  regulated  by  three  decrees 
in  Chancery,  dated  1792,  1808,  and  1886.  It 
possessed  land  in  Sufiblk,  whidi  was  sold  in 
1869  to  Dhuleep  Singh  for  120,000^.,  and  it  has 
other  property  hoth  in  land  and  money.  The 
proceeids  are  mostly  applicable  to  promoting 
and  propagating  the  Gospel  of  Christ  amonff 
the  heatnen  natives  in  what  was  formerly  callea 
New  England,  and  parts  adiacent  in  America. 
Its  mana^rement  has  always  been  confined  to  a 
mixed  body  of  Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  and 
we  believe  that  its  funds  have  been  applied  in 
aiverv[catholie  spirit  to  the  objects  cod  tern- 
plated  in  the  trusts  under  which  it  was  coasti- 
tuted. 
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.Directory^to  which  we  have  before  referred, 
the  Paritan  view  of  sabbatical  4uty,  forbid* 
all  selling  of  wares,  and  all  travelling  (in 
the  sense  of  traveling)  on  that  day,  and 
stops  wrestlings,  shooting,  bowling,  ringing 
of  bells  for  pleasure  or  pastiine,niadks,  wsukes, 
^  church-ales,'  dancing,  and  sports  and  pas* 
timea  of  whatever  nature.  It  is  particularly 
severe  against  May-poles,  *  a  heathenish 
vanity,  generally  abused  to  superstition  and 
wickedness, '  all  which  *  vanities '  it  strictly 
orders  to  be  taken  down  ;  and  it  strictly  en* 
joins  that  the  Eang's  Declaration  concerning 
wakes  and  use  of  exercise  and  recreation  on 
the  Lord's  Day,  together  with  that  more 
notorious  publication  called  the  *  Book  of 
Sports,'  and  any  other  books  or  pamphlets 
of  a  like  tendency,  be  called  in,  seized,  sup- 
pressed, and  publicly  burnt. 

There  is,  however,  a  reservation  as  to  the 
sale  of  milk,  and  a  provision  that  nothing 
in  the  Act  should  oe  taken  to  prohibit 
^  dressing  of  meat  in  private  families,  or  the 
dressing  and  sale  of  victuals  in  a  moderate 
way  in  inns  or  victualling-houses,  for  the  use 
of  such  as  cannot  be  otherwise  provided  for ;' 
meaning,  we  suppose,  a  character  which  has 
caused  much  painful  discussion  both  in  and 
out  of  Parliament  in  later  times — that  is,  the 
bond  fide  traveller.  One  other  provision  of 
this  Act  deserves  notice.  Is  is  that  *  all 
roffues,  vagabonds,  and  beggars,  do  on  every 
Sabbalii  Day  repair  to  some  church  or 
chapel,  and  remain  there  soberly  and  ordeily 
dunng  the  time  of  divine  service.'  The 
object  of  this  provision  appears  to  have  been 
that  of  keeping  an  eye  on  the  dangerous 
classes,  and  preventing  them  from  taking 
advantage  of  the  piety  of  their  churchgoing 
fellow-citizens.  This  Act  was  supple- 
mented, in  1650,  by  one  of  a  stiU  more 
stringent  nature,  forbidding  journeys  by 
land  or  water,  frequenting  taverns,  dancing, 
and  grinding  corn  ;  and  applying  to  days  of 
public  humiliation  or  thanksgiving,  as  well 
as  to  the  Lord's  Day. 

Correlative  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Judaical  Sabbath  was  the  (fmstablishment 
of  the  Saint's  Day.  Accordingly  in  1647 
we  find  a  short  but  most  pregnant  Act, 
abolishing  all  festivals.  These  days,  how- 
ever, had  been  in  England,  as  they  still  are 
in  other  countries,  what  we  now  call  Bank 
Holidays  ;  and  it  was  not  likely  that  a  Gov- 
ernment who  relied  so  much  on  the  public 
opinion  of  London  should  forget  the  inter- 
ests of  the  London  'prentices.  To  make 
up,  therefore,  to  this  powerful  body  for  the 
loss  of  their  Saints'  Days,  it  was  enacted 
that  all  scholars,  apprentices,  and  other  ser- 
vants, should  have  the  first  Tuesday  in 
every  month  in  substitutioui  for  purposes 


of  recreation,  for  the  Saints'.  Days  of  whiph 
they  were  deprived,  and  by  an  afterthou^t 
it  was  provided  that  all  shops  should  be 
shut  on  these  days.  In  fact,  the  Long  Par^ 
liament  anticipated  Sir  John  Lubbock,  giv- 
ing twelve  holidays  in  the  year,  while  he^ 
even  including  Christmas  Day,  Good  Friday, 
Easter  Monday,  and  Whit  Monday,  only 
provides  seven.*  / 

Since  the  three  trials  of  William  Hone, 
there  has,  we  believe,  been  no  criminal  prose* 
cution  for  blasphemy  or  heresy.  To  any 
oneinrho  reads  uiose  trials,  it  is  evident  that 
his  offence  was  really  iK>t  theological  bat 
political ;  that  he  travestied  the  Creed,  not 
to  cast  ridicule  on  Christianity,  but  to  annoy 
the  Tories.  It  is  probable,  even  without 
any  change  of  the  law,  that  no  such  legal 
process  will  ever  again  take  place.  That, 
however,  was  not  the  view  or  the  intention 
of  the  legislators  of  the  Commonwealth* 
In  their  Act  on  the  subject  (1648),  there  is 
an  'enumeration  of  errors,'  which,  if  held, 
subjected  their  maintainers  to  the  '  pain  of 
death  as  in  case  of  felony  without  benefit  of 
clergy.'  These  errors  include  a  denial  of  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  a  denial  of  the 
Atonement,  a  denial  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  body,  a  denial  of  a  day  of  final  assize,  and 
a  denifd  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  Canoni<> 
cal  Books  of  Scripture.  Nor  does  the  *  syl- 
labus '  cease  here,  for  there  is  a  subsidiary 
list  which  includes  all  the  prominent  tenets 
of  Romanists,  Independents — so  far  as 
Church  government  is  concerned — ^Baptists 
and  Quakers,  and  subjects  all  who  hold  them 
to  imprisonment  until  recantation. 

It  was  reserved  for  Cromwell  to  establish 
the  great  principle  of  liberty  of  conscience, 
but  the  ecclesiastical  tyranny  of  the  Presby- 
terians of  the  Commonwealth  was  scarcely 
less  grinding  than  the  ecclesiasitical  tyranny 
of  the  Star  Chamber.  Under  a  theocracy 
all  sins  are  crimes,  and  the  natural  tendency 
of  Puritanism,  derived  as  its  views  of  civil 


♦  We  find  however  that,  In  1650,  Sir  Henry 
Mildmay  had '  to  report  to  Parliament  that  there 
was  very  wlllal  and  strict  observation  of  the 
day  commonly  called  Christmas  Day,  through- 
out the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  by  a 
general  keeping  of  shops  shut  up ;  and  that 
there  were  oontemptuous  speeches  used  by  some 
in  favour  tliereof,  which  Goun<ul  conceives  to* 
be  npon  the  old  gronnds  of  superstition  and 
malignancy,  and  tending  to  the  avowing  of  the- 
same,  and  contempt  ot  the  present  laws  and 
Government  ;  and  therefore  requests  Parlia- 
ment to  consider  farther  provisions  and  penal- 
ties for  abolishing  and  punishinf^  these  old  su- 
perstiUouB  observation8.'~-€^a^&r  ofSUstePa-^ 
pers  (JDoniettic),  1650,  p.  484.  Tliis  Report  was 
ordered  to  be  communicated  to  Parliament  De- 
cember 26,  the  day  after  Christmas  Day  ;  so  that 
the  Council  of  State  seem  to  .have  acted  with> 
considerable  promptitude.  ^^ 
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government  were  from  the  maxims  of  the 
law  of  Moses,  was  to  confomid  moral  and 
civil  misdeedjB.  Accordingly,  we  find  that 
violations  of  the  moral  law,  such  as  are  now 
disposed  of  by  an  inferior  judge  in  the 
*  Probate,  Divorce,  and  AdniirSty  Divis- 
ion, '  were  treated  as  crimes,  and  were  pun- 
ishable with  deatli  as  felony  without  benefit 
of  clergy,  while  misdeeds  of  a  similar  but 
more  venial  nature  involved  the  parties  in 
the  risk  of  three  months'  imprisonment, 
Hawthorne's  *  Scariet  Letter'  might  have 
had  its  scene  laid  in  England  in  the  dafb  of 
the  Comnionwealth ;  and  even  profane 
swearing  had  its  tarifi^  of  fines  graduated 
according  to  the  social  position  of  the  offend- 
er. A  lord  forfeits  thirty  shillings  for  the 
first  offence;  a  baronet  or  knight  twenty 
shillings  ;  an  esquire  ten  shillings  ;  a.  gen- 
tleman six-and-eightpence ;  all  inferiors 
three-and-fourpence,  and  double  for  the 
second  an(1  subsequent  offences. 
The  sentence — 

'  That  in  the  captain's  but  a  choleric  word. 
Which  in  the  soldier  is  flat  blasphemj/ 

is  in  this  sliding  scale  most  grotesquely  re- 
versed ;  but  we  trace  in  the  enactment  that 
dread  of  sins  of  the  tongue,  which,  to  their 
honour,  has  always  characterised  English 
Nonconformists.  It  does  liot  appear,  how- 
ever, that  the  efforts  of  the  PariiMoent  were 
entirely  successful  in  the  matter  of  cursing 
and  swearing,  for  in  the  Ordinances  of  1664 
we  find  one  which  in  its  preamble  gives  a 
very  unfavourable  view  of  the  mordity  of 
one  class  at  least  of  the  lieges,  reciting  as  it 
'does,  that  *  several  persons,  as  carmen,  por- 
ters, watermen,  and  others  who  are  em- 
ployed upon  the  keys,  as  also  upon  the  river 
of  Thames  .  •  .  are  very  ordinarily 
'drunk,  and  do  also  prophane  and  blaspheme 
the  Holy  name  of  God  by  cursing  and  swear- 
ing.' This  Ordinance  gives  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Customs  the  powers  of  justices  of 
•the  peace,  and  authorises  them  to  depute  to 
any  of  their  subordinates  the  duty  of  ap- 
prehending offenders  of  the  above-named 
sort,  without .  special  warrant,  creating,  in 
^t,  A  local  police  with  peculiar  functions. 
Whether  this  second  enactment  was  more 
«uooe88ful  than  the  first  may  be  considered 
problematical,  for  the  Thames  *  bargee'  has 
an  historical  reputation  for  foulness  of 
speech — ^in  fact,  he  has  always  been  the 
male  variety  ^of  the  Billingsgate  fisb-wo- 
man. 

A  Government  which  undertakes  the  reg- 
ulation of  opinion  is  logically  bound  to  exer- 
cise some  supervision  of  the  Press.  We  ac- 
oordiogly  find  that  one  of  the  first  ci^^s  of 


the  Long  Parliament  was  to  pass  an  Act — ^not 
the  only  one  which  they  passed  on  this  sub- 
ject— ^having  for  its  object  the  control  of 
Printing.  It  provides  for  the  licensing  of 
all  books  before  printing,  and  for  their  be- 
ing entered  at  Stationers'  Hall,  '  according 
to  ancient  custom, '  with  the  printer's  name. 
It  also  authorises  the  destruction  of  all  un- 
licensed presses,  and  of  all  books  irregularly 
printed.  Whether  this  Act  succeeded  in  its 
object,  or  not,  may  be  open  to  grave  ques- 
tion. One  result,  however,  not  anticipated 
by  its  authors,  it  did  produce,  as  but  for  it 
the  world  would  never  have  seen  that  ma- 
jestic piece  of  English  composition,  *  Areo- 
pagitica,  or  a  Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  Un- 
licensed Printing. '  In  a  literary  point  of 
view,  the  *  Areopagitica'  is  peculiarly  inter- 
esting, as  it  is,  perhaps,  the  first  piece  of 
English  prose  exhibiting  the  full  power  of 
our  language  in  the  condition  to  which  it  at- 
tained after  having  pretty  fully  assimilated 
and  absorbed  those  vast  additions  which  it 
received  at  the  time  of  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing. Political,  scientific,  and,  above  all, 
theological  terms  passed  in  numbers  out  c^ 
Greek  and  Latin  into  the  English  literary 
language  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Some 
were  accepted — many,  after  trial,  were  re- 
jected ;  but  to  the  careful  student  it  will  be 
evident  that,  by  Milton's  time  and  in  Mil- 
ton's hands,  there  are  very  few  words  made 
u^  of  which  do  not,  in  the  same  or  a  kin- 
dred sense,  still  form  part  of  the  English 
language.  But  the  '  Areopagitica '  has  a 
higher  claim  on  our  attention  than  that  of 
its  literary  interest.  It  is  a  grand  and  no- 
ble oration  in  defence  and  in  praise  of  the 
rights  of  free  thought  and  free  expression. 
We  may  not  see  the  force  of  Milton's  argu- 
ment from  the  practice  of  antiquity,  still  less 
may  we  understand  those  literary  habits  of 
thought  which  made  indiscriminate  quota- 
tions from  ancient  historians  and  fathers  an 
almost  necessary  part  of  a  treatise  on  any 
subject  of  theological  or  political  interest ; 
but  we  must  marvel  at  the  superb  dignity  of 
his  language,  the  rhythmical  march  of  his 
sentences,  and  the  glow  of  imaginative  col- 
ouring which  transfuses  all  his  thought. 

It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  the  first 
attempt  of  the  Commonwealth  to  check  in- 
convenient controversy  was  successful  ;  and 
in  1647  we  find  •another  Act  directed 
against  '  unlicensed  or  scandalous  pam- 
phlets, '  and  also  specially  against  ballad-sing- 
ers, who  no  doubt  found  plenty  of  scope  for 
ridicule  in  the  starched  preciseness  of  the 
Roundheads.  Yet  again,  in  the  autumn  of 
1649,  we  find  a  further  enactment  (itself 
renewed  in  1652),  longer  and  mwe  elabo- 
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rate  than  its  predecessor,  and  directed  not  i 
only  against  books,  pamphlets,  and  ballads,  I 
but  against  news-sheets,  and  importation  of 
books  from  abroad. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that 
the  legislators  who  sat  in  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment were  careless  of  the  claims  of  litera- 
ture. As  early  as  1643  we  find  an  Act 
which  provides  especially  that  no  Commit- 
tees for  sequestrauon  shall  sell,  or  otherwise 
disperse  ot  dispose  of,  any  manuscripts, 
proceedings  of  courts,  evidences  of  lands, 
or  other  kinds  of  writings  ;  and  further 
that  where  whole  libraries  and  choice  col- 
lections of  printed  books  are  sequestrated, 
they  shall  be  disposed  in  some  safe  place, 
there  to  remain  for  public  or  other  use. 
This  is  ordered  on  the  express  ground  that 
the  dispersion  of  such  literary  treasures 
'may  be  much  more  disadvantageous  and 
prejudicial  to  the  public  (both  for  the  pre- 
sent and  to  posterity)  .  .  .  than  the 
benefit  of  the  sale  can  any  ways  recom- 
pense ; '  and  there  is  an  injunction  to  all 
officers  and  soldiers  to  take  lie  care  for  the 
preservation  of  such  books,  manuscripts, 
<fec.,  '  both  from  sale  or  other  dispersion  of 
them,  as  also  from  spoil  and  destruction.' 
Here  we  see  [the  first  idea  of  a  public  li- 
brary, and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the 
Act  which  specifies  what  part  of  the  per- 
sonal property  of  ^the  late  King  should  be 
sold,  *  the  library  of  (St.)  James's  Houses  ' 
is  excepted,  probably  with  the  view  of  mak- 
ing it  the  nucleus  of  some  public  collection 
of  books. 

The  Act  to  which  we  have  just  referred 
is  explanatory  of  one  passed  about  six 
months  after  the  King's  death,  providing 
for  the  sale  of  the  personal,  as  a  succeeding 
Act  provided  for  the  sale  of  the  real  prop- 
erty of  the  Crown.  Besides  this  reserva- 
tion of  a  library,  further  reservations  are 
made  of  '  such  parcels  thereof  ss  shall  be 
found  necessary  to  be  reserved  for  the  uses 
of  State  .  .  .  not  exceeding  the  value 
of  ten  thousand  pounds  ; '  but  a  provision  is 
made  that  rarities  or  antiquities  may  be 
transported  for  sale  to  foreign  parts  on  this 
ground,  curiously  inapplicable  to  modern 
England,  that  *  though  by  reason  of  their 
rarity  or  antiquity  they  may  yield  very 
great  prices  in  foreign  parts,  where  such 
Slings  are  much  valued;  yet  for  particular 
men's  use  in  England  they  would  be  ac- 
counted little  worth,  and  so  yield  no  con- 
siderable price  if  they  should  be  forthwith 
sold  here. '  Under  this  proviwon  it  may  be 
supposed  that  the  pictures  were  ^Id  to  go 
abroad,  a  loss  to  the  country  which  has 
been  often  since  regretted.  Nineteen  of 
them  are  said  to  be  in  the  Louvre,  forty- 


four   at  Madrid,  three  or  four  at  Vienna, 
and  two  at  St.  Petersburg.* 

A  dislike,   amounting  almost  to  abhor- 
rence, of  all  dramatic  representations  has  al- 
ways characterised  the  Puritan  party  in  the 
Church  of  England,  as  well  as  those  great 
bodies  of  religionists  who  have  stood  apart 
from  that  communion.     The  causes  of  this 
dislike  are  no  doubt  various.     One  cause, 
which  has  not  been  sufficiently  noticed,  is 
that  the  Mysteries  and  Miracle  Plays,  which 
were  the  earliest  stage-shows  known  in  this 
country,  were  part  and  parcel  of  the  ritual 
of   the  pre-Reformation  Church,   and,   as 
such,  were  looked  upon  with  dislike  and 
distrust  by  the  religious  reformers.     An- 
other cause  was,  as  Mrs.  Hutchinson  says, 
that    *  every  stage     .     .     .     belcht   forth 
prophane  scoffs  upon  the  Puritans     .     .     . 
all  fidlers  and  mimicks  learnt  to  abuse  them, 
as  finding  it  the  most  gameful  way  of  fool- 
ipg.'      But  the  chief  reason,  and  also  the 
reason  most  creditable  to  the  Puritan  party, 
was  their  conviction  of  the  inherent  immor- 
ality of  the  stage.     That  it  was  originally 
Popish  was  one  cause  of  dislike,   that  it 
slandered  and  satirised  them  was  a  second, 
but  that  it  was  offensive  to  God  and  destruc- 
tive of  the  best  interests  of  man  was,  and 
has  always  been,  the  chief  cause  of  this 
prepossession,  prejudice,  or  call   it    what 
we  please,  against  dramatic   performances. 
Hence  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that, 
as  eariy  as  the  beginning  of  1648,  a  stern 
edict  should  have  passed  for  the  suppression 
of  all  stage-plays  and  interludes  ;  an  Act 
passed    the  autumn  before  having    prob- 
ably not  been  stringent  enough.     It  goes 
direct  to  its  mark,  by  declaring  all  stage- 
players  to  be  rogues  within  the  meaning  of 
the  statutes  of  Elizabeth  and  James  ;  and  it 
further  provides  for  the  immediate  destruc- 
tion of  all  play-houses  in  Middlesex  and  Sur- 
rey, and  the  open  and  public  whipping  of 
the  actors  on  proof  of  any  performance 

*  Murray's  *  Handbook  of  Rassla/  p.  91.  The 
*  Parliamentary  History '  tells  us  the  prices  at 
whiek  many  of  the  pictares  were  appraised, 
and  at  which  they  were  sold,  mostly  varySoff 
from  100^.  to  200/.;  the  cartoons  fetched  SOOT 
What  were  sold  seemed  to  have  fetched  prices 
not  much  higher  than  those  at  which  they  were 
appraised.  There  are,  however,  two  remark- 
able exceptions  to  the  general  scale  of  prices. 
A  '  Madonna  by  Raphael '  sold  for  2000/.,  and  a 
'  Vonus  by  Correggio '  for  1000/.  Raphael's '  St. 
Georpre'  only  fetched  150/.  It  is  possible  that 
by  a  misprint  a  cypher  has  been  added  in  the 
two  cases  above  mentioned,  for  in  spite  of  what 
Hume  says  about  the  *  very  low  prices '  at  which 
these  pictures  were  disposed  of,  it  mast  be  re- 
membered that  in  those  days  200/.  for  a  work  of 
art  implied  an  appreciation  of  it  very  different 
from  what  it  would  imply  in  these  days.^ 
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within  •  two  months  of  the  passing  of  the 
Act,  or  any  time  thereafter.  Playgoers 
were  not  to  escape,  but'  to  be  fined  fire  shil- 
lings to  the  use  of  the  poor  of  the  parish. 

The  severity  which  pursued  the  player  did 
not  lose  sight  of  his  near  relation  the  min- 
strel, who,  however,  escaped  notice  for 
Bome  years,  as  the  first  Act,  or  rather  Ordi- 
nance, which  touches  his  case  was  not 
passed  till  1656,  but  then, 

'  If  any  person  or  persons  conunonly  called 
fidlers  or  minstrels  .  .  .  be  taken  playing, 
iidling]  and  making  musick  in  any  inn,  ale- 
house, or  tavern,  6t  shall  be  taken  proffering 
fhemselyes,  or  desiring  ot  intreating  any  person 
or  persons  to  hear  tli^m  ploy  or  make  musick 
inanyof  the  traces  aforesaid,  they  shall  .  .  « 
h%  proceedea  against  and  punished  as  rogues, 
vagabonds,  and  sturdy  beggars^* 

If  music  was  criminal,  so  was  dancing, — 
at  least  round  May-poles — which,  as  eariy 
as  1644,  are  denounced  (as  we  have  before 
noticed)  as  *  a  heathenish  vanity,  generally 
abused  to  superstition  and  wickedness.* 
Xor  were  horse-racing  and  cock-fighting  left 
unnoticed.  For  some  resison  or  other^ 
horse-races  wefe  forbidden  only  for  six 
months  by  a  temporary  Act  in  1654,  but  in 
the  same  year  a  very  stringent  Ordinance 
was  passed  prohibiting  *  cock-matches^'  on 
the  ground  that  such  meetings  *  are  by  ex- 
perience found  to  tend  ...  to  the 
disturbance  of  the  pubUque  peace,  and  are 
commonly  accompanied  with  gaming,  drink- 
ing, swearing,  quarrelling,  and  other  disso- 
lute practices. '  No  doubt,  also,  such  meet- 
ings were  made  use  of  as  a  cover  for  assem- 
blies of  a  political  nature. 

We  have  been  led  rather  out  of  the  lines 
between  which  we  intended  to  confine  our- 
selves, in  noticing  Acts  and  Ordinances 
which  rather  illustrate  the  spirit  of  Puritan- 
ism than  the  spirit  of  the  times  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. But  there  are  dome  Acts 
which  deserve  our  notice  for  the  way  in 
which  they  grappled  with  subjects  of  great 
public  importance,  subjects  too,  some  of 
which  up  to  this  hour  have  never  met  with* 
a  satisfactory  solution.  To  two  of  these 
subjects,  the  law  of  Marriage  and  the  law 
of  Registration,  we  have  before  alluded, 
as  Uiey  are  both  touched  upon,  and  to  a 
certain  degree  provided  for,  in  an  Act  of 
1644.  It  may,  however,  be  supposed  that 
such  provisions  were  likely  to  receive  but 
scant  attention  in  the  troublous  deoade 
which  thenceforward  ensued.  Accordhagly, 
in  1653  we  find  another  Act  entirely  de- 
voted to  these  two  subjects,  and  containing 
most  specific  and  minute  provisions  to  insure 
regularity  and  uniformity  of  practice.  In  the 
matter  of  marriage  the  regulations  are  these: 


Ailter  three  weeks*  notice  to  the  registrar 
fan  officer  appointed  by  the  Act),  speci- 
fying the  names  and  abodes  of  the  parties, 
and  of  their  parents  and  guardians,  the 
banns  were  to  be  published  three  Sundays 
consecutively     following,     either    at    the 

*  church  or  chappel, '  at  the  close  of  the 

*  morning  exercise,  *  or,  if  the  parties  so  de- 
sire it,  in  *  the  market  place  next  to  the  said 
church  or  chappel  on  three  market  days  in 
three  several  weeks  next  following  between 
the  hours  of  eleven  and  two. '  The  parties 
are  then  to  come  before  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace  of  the  county  or  town  where  the  no- 
tices were  given,  produce  a  certificate  from 
the  registrar  of  the  publication  of  the  no- 
tices, satisfy  the  Justice  of  the  consent  of 
their  parents  or  guardians,  and  then  dis- 
tinctly pronounce  these  words  ;  the  man  as 
follows  : — 

*  I,  A.  B.  do  here.  In  the  presence  of 
God,  the  searcher  of  all  hearts,  take  thee, 
0.  D.,  for  my  wedded  wife,  and  do  also 
in  the  presence  of  God,  and  before  these 
witnesses,  promise  to  be  unto  thee  a  loving 
and  faithful  husband. '  The  woman  in  like 
manner,  substituting  in  the  last  clause  the 
words  *  loving,  faithful  and  obedient  wife  ' 
for  *  loving  and  faithful  husband.'  On  this 
the  Justice  of  Peace  is  to  declare  them  mar- 
ried ;  and  this  was  to  be  the  only  legal  form 
of  marriage  *  within  the  Commonwealth  'of 
England.'  ^ 

The  same  Act  provides  the  machinery  for 
a  regiaftry  of  births,  marriages,  and  burials, 
the  fee  charged  being  4d.,  1«.,  and  4d,,  re- 
spectively :  out  it  has  taken  nearly  two  cen- 
turies to  carry  out  the  plan  of  a  national 
registration,  a  plan  which  this  Act  contem- 
plated, and,  so  far  as  possible,  accom- 
plished. Had  it  remained  in  force,  it  is 
impossible  to  calculate  how  many  families 
would  have  beeh  saved  from  domestic  trage- 
dies, how  many  expensive  and  irritating 
pieces  of  litigation  would  have  been  avoid- 
ed, not  to  mention  how  many  novels  would 
have  been  deprived  of  their  most  romantic 
though  not  least  ordinary  material  for  plot- 
weaving. 

Perhapis  there  is  no  subject  on  which  the 
old  Romans  showed  their  practical  sense 
more  remarkably  than  in  their  highways, 
which,  as  all  men  know,  still  traverse  all 
parts  of  Europe,  and  df  which,  even  in 
England,  so  many  vestiges  remain.  But  it 
was  not  without  reason  that  the  Ordinance 
of  1654,  cap.  8,  observed  in  its  preamble 
that  *  the  several  statutes  now  in  force  for 
mending  highways  are  found  by  experience 
not  to  have  produced  such'  good  reformation 
as  was  thereby  intended.'  Accordingly, 
provision  is  made  in  all  parishes  for  the  an- 
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^nal  i^otntment  of  sarve joi9:  oi  tilie  highr 
way«,  who  are  to  be  able  and  suiRcijeixt 
houBeholdera,  with,  a  money  qualification^ 
and  a  penalty  oa  rd^naing  to  serve*  Tine 
duties  ol  these  ttirveyors  extend  to  the  repair 
of  bridges  aiMl  wat«rcoarses>  and  to  the 
abatement  of  all  nuisances.  Stoek*iETtnide 
as  well  as  land  was  ta  be  rateable,  the  rates 
to  go  as  high  as  It*  in  the  pound  yearly. 
Powers  are  given  to  cleanse  and  divert 
wateieouraesy  to  cut  tvees,  and  to  dig  gravel 
and.  other  roadnitufi  eveoi  in  other  par- 
ishes. The  principle  of  aunioii  of  paadshea 
for  purposes  of  rating  is  also  sanctioned^ 
being,  in  fact,  the  very  pnneiple  the  abaenoo 
of  which  has  eaueed  so  much  hardship  in 
eases  where,  on  the  aboUMon  of  turnpikes^ 
|i  single  parish  has  had  cast  upon  it  the  bur* 
den  of  maintaining  roads  which  are  used  by 
other  parii^es  who  do  not  contribute.  Very 
large  powers  are  given  for  urban  taxation  in 
the  majtter  to  which  the  Act  refers,  and 
charitable  gifts  for  amending  highways  are 
put  under  the  control  of  the  Quarter  Ses- 
sions. 

We  may  observe  in  passing  that,  by  an 
Act  or  Ordinance  passed  in  the  same  year, 
1654,  provision  was  made  for  the  imion  of 
parishes  for  spiritual  purposes,  and  also  for 
their  division  wTiere  needed.  The  tendency 
of  modem  legislation,  influenced  by  the 
abuses  of  the  system  of  pluralities,  hi^  per- 
haps 1)een  too  nmch  in  the  direction  of  di- 
vision, for  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there 
are  not  many  country  parishes  where  a 
union  of  two  or  three,  or  even  more,  under 
one  experienced  and  well  paid  clergyman, 
with  a  staff  of  one  or  more  curates  at  assist- 
iiits,  would  not  be  productive  of  greater 
spiritiml  and  social  advantages  to  the  united 
parishioners  than  can  now  be  obtained  under 
a  system  which  involves  so  many  pauperised 
incumbents  with  little  or  no  work  to  do. 
On  the  other  hand^  division,  where  it  was 
really  necessary  in  {^aces  of  vast  population, 
has  hardly  ever  taken  place,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  Million  Act  of  Queen  Anne,  un- 
til our  own  day. 

Scattered  up  and  down  in  Scobell's  folie 
we  see  hints  of  the  views  which  the  Long 
Parliament  legislators  took  of  education. 
They,  do  not  seem  to  have  participated,  as  to 
endowments,  in  the  views  of  those  who  con* 
sider  themselves  their  representative^  nowa^ 
day^  The  Aet  for  the  sale  of  bi8h<^' 
lands,  as  well  as  that  for.  abolishing  deans 
and  chapters,  and  applying  their  property  to 
other  purposes,  specially  exdbdes  any  inter- 
ference with  the  revenue  of  grammar 
schools  ;  while  an  Act  passed  in  1649  pro- 
vides an  endowment  from  the  sale  of  the 
lands  of  the  Archbishop  and  of  the  Chapter 


of  Ihlbliii,  to  be  affiled  to  Uie  use  of  Trin- 
ity College,  Dublin,  and  to  the  foundation 
ol  a  free  school  there.  Moreover,  in  1654 
a  Commissibn,  consisting  of  the  more  emi- 
nent naflmbers  and  office-bearers  of  the  two 
Universities,  had  confided  to  them  a  task  at 
which  we  are  still  busy,  namely,  '  to  con- 
sid^  of  the  best  ways  for  r(^nlatin|if  and 
well^oveming  the  Universities,  and  to  ex- 
amine ^hat  Statutes  are  fit  to  be  abrogated, 
altered,  or  added  to  .  .  •  ih  matters 
of  ceKgion,  tnanners,  discipline,  and  exer- 
cises. '  To  them  also  was  confidied  the  task 
of  explaining  such  statutes  as  were  ambign- 
oua  or  obscure  ;  they  had  a  power  of  deter- 
mining appeals,  and  a  visitorial  power  over 
the  ^great  schools  of.  Westminster,  Win^. 
chesAer,  Merchant  Taylors*,  and  .Eton,  '  for 
the  better  advancement  of  piety,  learning, 
and  good  nurture'  therein. 

It  has  been  reserved  for  a  m^re  compli- 
cated state  of  society  to  elaborate  by  slow 
d^ees  the  law  affecting  those  who  are  un- 
able to  di^harge  the  pecuniary  liabilities 
they  have  incurred.  By  slow  degrees,  im- 
pris>nment  for  debt>  except  where  non-pay- 
ment involves  contempt  of  court,  has  been 
entirely  abolished.  Tne  Long  Parliament, 
however,  seem  to  have  felt  either  the  cruelty 
or  the  uselessness  of  shnttmg  up  in  prison 
tiiose  who  have  no  means  of  payment,  and 
they  accordingly  passed,  an  Act  (1649,  c. 
56)  for  the  relief  of  poor  prisoners.  This 
Abt  empowered  the  Judge  of  the  court  from 
which  the  process  originally  issued,  and 
wh^re  the  cause  of  action  was  originally  for 
debt,  to  administer  an  oath  to  the  prisoner 
by  which  he  proclaimed  himself  not  worth 
five  pounds  be^des  necessary  wearing  ap- 

Csl,  bedding,  and  tools,  upon  which,  un-^ 
the  detaining  creditor  within  a  month 
denied  the  truth  of  such  oath,  the  prisoner 
was  to  be  released. 

Among  amendments  of  the  law  devised 
by  the  Long  Pariiament  is  one  which,  how- 
ever much  it  commends  itself  to  the  com- 
mon sense  of  manldnd,  has  not  yet  been 
entirely  carried  out.  All  proceedings  at  law 
were  to  be  in  English,  and  the  hand  '  called 
Court  hand '  was  no  longer  to  be  used  in  le- 
gal documents,  but  an  ordinary,  usual,  and 
legible  hand  and  character '  was  to  be  substi- 
tuted for  it.  That  law  proceedings  shall  b^ 
entirely  in  English  is  a  reform  of  ulc  present 
century,  and  it  is  open  to  question  wheth,er 
the  hand  in  which  deeds  are  still  engrossed 
is  worthy  of  the  name  of  an  ordinary,  usuali 
and  legible  character.  It  was  not  until 
eij^ty  years  had  elapsed  from  the  time  of 
Cromwell  that  a  first  step  was  again  tnkcix 
\q  substitute  English  for  Latin  in  law  pro** 
ceedings.'    By  the  statute  4  Geo.  II.  c.  26^ 
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tliis  change  ^aa  made,  bat  t^e  difficulty  of 
translating  technical  phrases  into  the  vulgar 
tongue  necessitated  an  amendment  (6  Geo. 
II.  c.  14)  which,  according  to  Blackstone, 
^  almost  defeated  every  beneficial  purpose  of 
the  former  statute.'  He  writes,  however, 
with  a  strongly  conservative  tendency,  for  in 
the  same  page  he  laments  over  the  prohibition 
of  the  use  of  the  '  ancient  immutable  court 
hand.'  *  There  is  a  story  in  *  Pepys'  Jour- 
nal'' which  shows  that,  in  his  opinion  at 
least,  the  change  made  by  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment had  been  a  beneficial  one,  for  he  re- 
lates, with  apparent  regret,  that  a  cousin  of 
his,  who  had  been  made  a  Justice  of  Ihe 
Peace,  hesitated  about  accepting  the  post  on 
the  ground  that  legal  proceedings  were  no 
longer,  as  they  had  been,  carried  on  in 
En^i8h.f 

The  state  of  society  during  the  Oommon- 
weahh  was  just  of  that  character  most  likely 
to  lead  to  private  quarrels  arising  out  of 
public  disagreements.  Duelling,  which  has 
survived  in  other  countries,  and  which  in 
ours  has  only  died  out  with  the  present 
generation,  would  be  certain  to  become  rife 
where  grim  Roundheads  were  constantly 
jostling  high-spirited  Cavaliers,  and  the  Act 
of  1654,  c.  56,  ^  against  Challenges,  Duels, 
and  all  provocations  thereto,'  recites^  the 
fact  that  the  fighting  of  duels  is  a  growing 
evil  in  the  nation.  It  -deals  with  it  in  a 
most  summary  way,  punishing  the  carrier  of 
a  challenge  with  six  months'  imprisonment, 
and  the  receiver  of  a  challenge  with  a  like 
penalty  if  within  four-and-twenty  hours  he 
do  not  make  discovery  of  the  same.  The 
Act  further  declares  that  if  death  ensues  in 
a  duel  it  is  to  be  punished  as  murder.  Cor- 
responding provisions  are  made  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  persons  using  disgraceful  or  pro- 
voking words  or  gestures.  The  preamble 
puts  duelling  on  its  proper  ground,  as  *  a 
thing  in  itself  displeasing  to  God,  unbecom- 
ing Christians,  and  contrary  to  i^  good  or- 
der] and  government ; '  an  expression  of 
opinion  which  it  has  taken  two  centuries  of 
settled  government  hi  this  country  to  re- 
duce to  practice. 

We  propose  to  notice  two  more  Acts  of 
the  Long  Parliament. 

One  of  these  is  a  long  and  most  elaborate 
Act  for  the  discouragement  of  building  in 


*  Blackstone's  '  Commentaries,'  book  UK  o.  21. 

f  Pepys*  coQsin  resided  in  the  hamlet  of 
ffateham,  which,  thonffk  in  tbe  parish  of  Dept- 
f ord,  is  in  the  county  of  Surrey.  He  was  made 
a  magistrate  for  Kent,  and  the  same  difflcalty 
arose  which  has  since  arisen  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Tooth,  who,  though  holding  an  incumbency  in 
the  parish  of  Deptford,  had  still,  as  residing  in 
Borrej,  to  go  to  Horsemonger  Lane  Gaol. 


and  near  London.  It  begins  by  reciting 
that  *  the  great  and  excessive  number  of 
houses  .  .  .  erected  and  new  built  in 
and  about  the  suburbs  ...  is  found 
to  be  very  mischievous  and  inconvenient, 
and  a  great  annoyance  and  nuisance  to  the 
Commonwealth,'  and  proceeds  to  impose 
fines  amounting  to  a  year's  rent  on  all  each 
houses  built  since  1620  within  ten  miles  of 
the  walls,  except  where  surrounded  by  four 
acres  of  freehold  land  belongii^  to  the 
owner  thereof.  This  seems  absurd  enough: 
but  the  dread  and  dislike  of  great  cities  is 
as  old  as  Juvenal,  and  did  not  die  with 
Cowper  ;  besides  which,  under  ade^otism, 
such  as  the  Commonwealth  must  be  held  to 
have  been  in  1656,  the  ruling  powers  have 
a  natural  distrust  of  popular  assemblages  ; 
and  anything  which  tends  to  create  them, 
such  as  the  growth  of  a  great  city,  is  of 
course  discouraged.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  in  this  Act  is  contained  a  pro- 
vision which,  if  it  had  continued  to  have 
the  force  of  law,  might  have  prevented  the 
Fire  of  London.     It  is  as  follows  : 

*  And  for  the  prevention  of  the  burning  and 
firing  of  houses,  and  the  preservation  ana  sav- 
ing of  timber  for  the  future  «  ,  .  all  houses* 
.  .  .  in  or  about  London  .  .  .  *  shall  be  built 
with  brick  or  stone  or  both,  and  straight  up, 
without  butting  or  jutting  out  into  the  street.' 

l!his  is  a  remaikable  anticipation  of  the 
Acts  under  which  district  surveyors  at 
present  exercise  their  powers  in  the 
Metropolis. 

The  last  Act  which  we  shall  notice  is  en- 
titled *  Postage  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireknd  settled.'  It  begfins  by  reciting  the 
various  advantages,  social,  commercial  and 
political,  of  a  General  Post  Office.  It  creates 
such  an  office,  and  i^points  an  offik^er,  to  be 
caUed  the  Post  Master  General,  to  whom 
shall  be  committed  the  duty  of  transmitting 
letters  as  well  as  of  providing  horses  for 
travellers  *  riding  post.^ 

The  rates  of  postage  are  very  simply  ar- 
ranged, and  are  contained  in  ^tne  following 
Table  :— 


Inland  PoBtage. 


To  or  from  London  :— 

Under  80  mllM. 

Above  80  milef 

To  or  ftote  Sootland. . . . 

To  or  from  Ireland 


In  Inland. 
To  and  from  DablUi:— 

tTnder  40  mile* 

Above  40  milea , 


SlDfle 
Letter. 


t.  d. 

0  8 

0  8 

0  4 

0  6 


0   t 
0   8 


Double 
LetUr. 


FMket 
erBKlE. 


0  4 
0  a 


peroa. 
».  d. 

0  8 

1  0 
1  a 
%   0 


0   8 

t    0 


Digitized  by  VjUU V  t^ 
WIdi  proportioiiate  ntet  for  letten  more  thaa) 


Gooyle  " 

nmoretliiatodUo. 
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Foroif^n  Poftege. 


IiMhorn,  Geneva,  Florence,] 
Cyone,  Marseilles.  Smyrna,  V 
Aleppo,  CoaatMitiAople ) 

Bordeaux,  Hocbelle,  Nintes, ) 
Bayonne,  Cadis,  Madrid....  { 

St.  Malo,  Morlalse,  Kewha-) 
Ytn  (Havre) J 

Bimborg;  Frankfort,  Cologne. . 

Dantzle.  Leipefc,  Lnbeck.  ^ 
Stockholm,  Oopenbagei, 
Elsinore,  Qneeneboroagh 
(KOnlgsberK) 


Single 
Letter. 

Double 
Letter. 

9.  d. 
1    0 

t.  d, 
%   0 

0    9 

1    6 

0   6 

1    0 

0  8 

1    4 

1    0 

t    0 

Packet 
of  Larg- 
er Bulk. 


per  OS. 
«.  d. 
8    9 


S  0 

1  6 

8  0 

4  0 


For  persons"  riding  pout,  9%a.  the  mile  for  each  hone, 
bealdea  the  *  guide  groat*  tot  every  itage. 

It  cannot  be  affirmed  that  the  foregoing 
tariff  entirely  anticipates  Sir  R.  Hill's  prin- 
ciple of  charging  by  weight  irrespective  of 
distance,  but  it  is,  at  all  events,  a  close  ap- 
proximation to  it.  Comparing  the  charge 
for  'posting  with  the  charge  for  postage,  it 
will  be  seen  that,  while  the  chaise  for  post- 
ing was  about  one-fourth  of  what  it  is  at 
present,  the  charge  for  postage,  assuming  a 
'  single  letter '  to  represent  something  nearly 
equivalent  to  'one  half -ounce  in  weight,  is 
four  times  the  present  charge.  This  is,  of 
course,  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  cost  of 
transit,  the  number  of  letters  carried  being, 
of  course,  very  small,  and  the  journeys  very 
expensive.  It  i^pears,  however,  that,  until 
1765,  there  were  only  two  rates  in  Eng- 
land ;  while,  in  1827,  there  were  no  less 
than  fourteen  rates  of  postage,  varying  from 
4k/.  to  17c?.  according  to  distance,  a  curious 
departure  from  the  simple  rates  of  the  Com- 
monwealth.* 

Mr,  Bisset,  in  a  book,  the  title  of  which 
"^ill  be  found  at  the  head  of  this  article,  has 
nuulo  use  of  some  new  and  very  interesting 
materials  for  the  history  of  the  Common- 
wealth. They  consist  of  the  Minutes  of  the 
Council  of  State,  contained  in  forty  MS. 
volumes  of  the  original  draft  Order  Books 
of  that  Council.  Since  tl^e  publication  of 
his  second  voluine,  now  ten  years  ago,  two 
large  volumes  have  been  published  by  the 
Master  of  the  Bolls,  containing  the  princi- 
pal contents  of  those  Order  Books  for  the 
years  1649-60.  It  would  appear  from  the 
rrefacc,  as  also  from  Mr.  Bisset's  observa- 
tions, that  this,  the  first  Council  of  State, 
which  came  into  being  almost  immediately 
after  the  King's  death,  and  which  consisted 
of  about  forty  members,  nominated  by  Par- 
liament and  annually  elected,  really  pos- 
sessed a  majority  in  ParliameBt,  so  that  its 

•  See  Porter'ti '  ProgreSB  of  the  Nation/  ed. 
1851,  p.  716. 


ordim^oeft,  and  those  of  its  lineal  succes- 
sors, as  well  as  those  of  the  smaller  body 
which  afterwards  came  into  existence,  and 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Cromwell'a 
Council,  were,  in  effect^  the  mainspring  of 
Parliamentary  action.  But  whether  the 
Acts  of  the  *  Interregnum'  Parliaments  be 
considered  to  have  arisen  mero  motu  from 
those  bodies  themselves,  or  to  have  been  in 
part  or  entirely  the  mere  registration  of  Or- 
dinances of  the  Councils  of  State,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  exhibit,  in  a  very  strik- 
ing fashion,  the  results  of  the  thought  of  the 
time.  For  this  reason  they  appear  to  pre- 
sent many  points  worthy  of  notice,  some  of 
which  we  have  kid  before  our  readers,  sim- 
ply in  an  historical  shape,  and  with  no  de- 
sire to  draw  any  moral.  It  must,  however, 
be  admitted  that,  in  many  respects,  the  age 
of  the  Commonwealth  was  an  age  of  social 
progress,  and  that,  however  little  we  may 
feel  disposed  to  follow  its  political  prece- 
dents, we  cannot  fail  to  be  interested  by  its 
social  experiments. 


Abt.  VII. — 1.  History  of  the  Life  atid 
Times  if  James  Madison,  By  William 
C.    Rives.     Volume  I.    Boston,  1859. 

2.  Letters  and  other  Writings  of  James 
Madison^  Fourth  President  of  the  United 
States.  In  four  volumes.  Published  by 
Order  of  Congress.     Philadelphia,  1867. 

TfiB  two  books  before  us  form  a  valuable 
contribution  to  a  period  of  history  too 
little  known  to  the  majority  of  educated 
Englishmen.  We  in  this  country  have, 
for  the  most  part,  what  may  be  called  an 
intermittent  knowledge  of  American  his- 
tory. The  romance  which  surrounded  the 
early  settlers,  the  fate  of  Gilbert,  the  ad- 
ventures of  Smith,  and  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  are  almost  as  familiar  to 
Englishmen  as  the  burning  of  Cranmer  or 
the  trial  of  Strafford.  Then,  for  most 
readeiB,  the  stream  of  American  history 
loses  itself  in  the  earthy  and  re-appears  at 
Bunker's  Hill.  But  there  is  another  side 
of  the  subject,  fraught  with  the  deep- 
est interest  for  students  of  constitutional 
hisUny,  which  has  hardly  received  due 
attention.  The  history  of  tiie  United  States 
is  pre-eminently  the  history  of  the  growth 
of  institutions.  We  there  see  going  on 
before  oiir  eyes  those  processes  which, 
among  the  long-settled  nations  of  the 
Old  World,  can  only  be  known  by  their 
faintly-marked  traces  in  the    past.     The 
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history  of  the  American  ook^nies  befom 
the  Declaration  of  Independ^ice  shows,  as 
no  other  history  does,  the  actual  birth 
and  growth  of  representative  Govemmentw 
There  can  be  lew  more  attractive  sub-' 
jects  of  study  than  the  various  steps  by 
which  the  different  colonies  took  up  the 
institutions  of  the  mother-country,  and 
adapted  them  to  their  special  wanU.  Yet 
even  this  fails  to  equal  in  interest  the 
later  period  of  American  constitutional 
history.  Most  English  readers,  we  fear, 
feel  that  the  history  of  the  contest  for 
independence  ends  with  the  final  triumph 
of  the  colonists.  It  wo«dd  be  neater  the 
truth  t^  regard  the  war  as  a  prelude  to  one  of 
the  most  deeply  interesting  chapters  which 
the  constitutional  history  of  any  nation 
can  lay  before  us.  The  formation  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  was,  beyond  doubt, 
the  greatest  and  most  arduous  political  ex-- 
periment,  and  if  we  measure  the  difficul- 
ties surmounted,  may  be  fairly  called  the 
most  successful  one,  which  history  records. 
In  this,  too,  as  in  all  great  political  changes, 
the  interest  does  not  end  with  the  -formal 
conclusion  of  the'contest.  The  process  by 
which  the  Federal  Constitution  was  fashioned 
and  determined  really  lasted  through  the 
presidencies  of  Washington  and  Adams,  and 
only  ended  with  the  trmmph  of  the  Demo- 
crats under  Jefferson. 

If  we  had  to  single  out  one  person  who 
ihight  fitly  serve  as  a  central  figure  for  a 
political  sketch  of  this  period,  our  choice 
would  probably  fall  upon  Madison.  This 
is  due  rather  to  the  nature,  than  the  ex- 
tent, of  his  abilities.  The  generation  of 
statesmen  among  whom  he  moved  included 
many  great  names,  and  posterity  will  prob- 
ably assign  to  Madison  a  place  below  at  least 
three  of  his  contemporaries.  Even  if  he 
had  possessed  such  qualities,  his  career 
gave  him  no  opportunity  of  displaying  the 
unwearied  public  spirit,  the  daunUess  and 
patient  courage,  the  pure  and  unselfish 
patriotism  of  Washington.  He  had  none 
of  that  eager  enthusiasm  for  party,  that 
ardent  faith  in  the  future  of  his  country, 
and  that  sympathy  both  with  the  nobler 
and  the  baser  passions  of  mankind,  which 
made  Jefferson  the  founder  and  leader  of 
American  democracy*'  With  Hamilton  he 
had  more  in  common.  Yet  Madison  oould 
claim  but  a  small  share  in  that  far-sighted 
political  wisdom  to  which  ev^ry  page  of 
American  history  bears  witness.  But^  in 
one  sense,  Madison  was  a  more  representative 
statesman  than  anv  of  these.  There  prob^ 
ably  was  neveri^  time  at  which  he  did  not, 
better  than  any  other  living  man,  embody 
the  views  of  a  majority  of  educated  Ameri- 


can citizens.  This  it  is  which  gives  so  much 
interest  to  the  history  of  his  political  conduct 
and  opinions,  and  it  is  from  this  point  of 
view  that  we  propose  to  consider  his  career. 
James  Madison  was  bom  in  Virginia  in 
1751.  He  was  descended  from  one  of  the 
earliest  settlers,  Captain  Isaac  Madison, 
the  founder  of  a  family,  in  which  James 
Madison  was  only  the  foremost  among  several 
distinguished  members.  Of  his  early  days 
there  is  little  to  tell.  His  education  begfUi 
at  the  school  of  a  learned  Scotch  emigrant* 
In  IV  69  he  was  sent  to  the  college  at  Prince- 
ton, beyond  the  limits  of  his  native  State. 
The  principal,  Dr.  Witherspoon,  was,  like 
Madison's  hrst  teacher,  a  Scotch  emigrant. 
A  few  years  latter  ho  was  called  to  a  wider 
sphere  of  activity  in  the  Revolutionary 
Congress,  and  his  name  is  among  those  ap- 
pended to  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
We  may  suppose  that  his  influence  did 
something  towards  determining  the  future 
career  of  his  pupil.  Yet  Madison's  letters 
show  no  greater  interest  in  the  questions^of 
the  day  than  would  be  ordinarily  found  in 
an  intelligent  and  well-educated  lad.  One 
characteristic  anecdote  of  Madison's  youth, 
significant  of  his  future  career,  is  oddly 
enough  omitted  by  Mr.  Rives,  though  it 
rests  on  no  worse  authority  than  that  of 
John  Quincy  Adams.  Dr.  Witherspoon 
said  of  him  that  he  *  never  knew  him  say  or 
do  an  indiscreet  thing. '  It  is  consoling  to 
find  that  the  case  of  a  model  young  man  is  not 
always  desperate.  Probably,  however,  Mr. 
Rives  has  acted  for  the  best  interests  of  man- 
kind in  withholding  so  dangerous  a  prece- 
dent. With  such  a  disposition  it  was  well 
that  the  conditions  of  Madison's  early  life 
were  not  such  as  to  stimulate  mere  intellect- 
ual precocity  at  the  cTqpense  of  his  powers  of 
action.  His  somewhat  weak  health  and 
his  retiring  temper  might  have  allowed 
him  to  setUe  down  as  a  quiet  student,  had 
not  his  lot  been  cast  in  a  time  when 

'  The  fcorward  youth  that  wonld  appear. 
Must  DOW  forsake  his  Muses  dear.' 
• 

Madison  had  little  more  than  completed 
his  college  career  when  his  country  needed 
in  some  way  or  other  the  services  of  every 
patriotic  citizen.  In  the  actual  events  of 
the  War  of  Independence  Madison's  part, 
though  subordinate,  was  not  unimportant. 
Even  if  it  had  been  less  prominent,  we  must 
remember  that  he  and  his  contemporaries 
were  trained  into  statesmen  by  the  strug^e 
for  independence,  and  unless  we  take  that 
influence  into  account  we  cannot  iustly 
appreciate  their  motives  and  position. 
Few  subjecta  would  be  mote  deeply  intereat- 
ing,  or  c^er  worthier  material  to  a  historiaa^ 
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than  to  trace  tlie  process  which  developed 
the  English  colonists  of  the  seventeenth 
centaty  into  that  generation  of  men,  great  at 
once  as  political  philosophers  and  practi- 
cal statesmen,  who  liberated  America  from 
England  and  fashioned  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. Much,  indeed,  was  due  to  the  in- 
stincts and  ideas  which  the  emigrants  took 
6ut  with  them.  England  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  was  specially  well  fitted  to 
throw  out  offshoots,  full  of  vigorous  and 
healthy  political  life.  The  spirit  which 
animated  the  founders  of  our  American 
Colonies  was  the  spirit  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, not  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  Res- 
toration, or  the  Revolution.  The  romance 
ifrhich  invests  the  eariy  history  of  Virginia, 
the  religious  troubles  which  fill  so  large  a 
space  in  the  annals  of  New  England,  are  apt 
to  divert  our  attention  from  the  political 
life  of  the  colonies.  How  real  and  active 
that  life  was,  is  shown  by  the  way  in  which 
tepresentative  institutions  sprang  up  as  it 
were  spontaneously,  and  expanded  with 
the  needs  of  the  young  commonwealth. 
And  if  the  seed  sown  was  good,  so  too 
was  the  culture,  which  it  received.  The 
colonists  were  happily  saved  from  all  those 
influences  which  sapped  the  strength  and 
vitiated  the  life-blood  of  English  politics 
for  nearly  a  century  aftet  the  Restoration. 
iTie  contests  of  the  various  colonial  legis- 
latures with  the  home  government,  contests 
in  which  the  colonists  were  at  times  factious 
and  unreasonable,  but  were  more  often  strug- 
gling against  the  profligate  and  extortionate 
governors  with  whom  the  mother  country 
had  saddled  them,  served  to  keep  alive  a 
vigor<vis  spirit  of  independence.  There 
were  other  influences  at  work  to  raise  the 
minds  and  aspirations  of  the  colonists  above 
the  somewhat  petty  cares  of  their  own 
separate  States.  We  may  be  sure  that  there 
were  others  beside  Franklin  whose  thoughts 
had  early  turned  to  the  possibility  of  a 
great  united  colonial  dominion.  Many  a 
colonist  must  have  felt,  when  Washington 
went  down  with  his  little  band  to  hold  the 
Ohio  valley  against  France,  that  a  struggle 
had  begun  which  might  give  to  his  descend- 
ants a  territory  bounded  only  by  the  Pacific. 
Moreover,  the  great  wave  of  European 
thought,  which  had  already  begun  to  form, 
was  not  without  its  influence  in  America. 
Thus  we  find  the  young  John  Adams,  the 
descendant  of  an  old  Puritan  family,  and 
reared  up  in  a  pious  New  England  home, 
studying  and  criticising  Montesquieu  and 
Bolingbroke.  Every  line  that  Jefferson 
wrote  breathed  the  influence  of  the  French 
philosophers.  At  the  same  time  the  prac- 
tical training  in  politics,  which  the  colon- 


ists gained  from  their  local  institutions,  saved 
them  from  being  led  astray  into  any  specu- 
lative extravagancies.  There  lay  the  great 
difference  between  the  American  Rebellion 
and  the  French  Revolution.  To  the  French 
revolutionists  liberty  was  a  mere  abstract 
name,  wholly  disconnected  from  their  his- 
torical past,  and  therefore  incapable  of  prac- 
tical application.  The  Americans,  too,  had 
grasped  the  idea  of  liberty ;  but  they 
viewed  it  not  as  an  abstr^t  idea,  but  a 
principle  which  underlay  their  past  history 
and  their  present  institutions.  We  may 
in  short  say  that  the  revolutionary  states- 
men of  America  were  in  their  main  outlines 
Englishmen  of  the'  seventeenth  century, 
with  their 'perceptions  quickened  at  once  by 
philosophical  teaching  and  by  the  practical, 
if  somewhat  narrowing,  influence  of  colon- 
ial politics.  Then  came  the  struggle  for 
independence.  Whatever  we  may  think 
of  the  merits  of  the  quarrel,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  its  effects  ^on  the  colonists  were 
in  the  main  healthy  and  strengthening. 
Circumstances  saved  the  American  Revolu- 
tion from  many  of  the  worst  features  of 
such  struggles.  It  was  not,  like  the  strug- 
gle in  the  Netherlands,  embittered  by  differ- 
ences of  creed  and  race.  The  rudeness  and 
elasticity  of  colonial  life  were  such  that  the 
shock  of  an  invasion  was  felt  far  less  than  it 
is  in  an  old-established  country.  There  were, 
no  doubt,  moral  shortcomings  on  the  part 
of  the  people.  There  was  supincness,  sloth, 
want  of  public  spirit.  But  this  was  caused 
rather  by  circumstances  than  by  defects  in 
the  national  character.  The  weakness  of 
the  American  cause  was  due  to  the  hetero- 
geneous character  of  the  different  States. 
There  was  mutual  distrust  engendered  by 
diversity  of  origin,  of  creed,  of  commer- 
cial interest,  fte  weakness  shown  bv  the 
colonists  was  not  unlike  the  weakness  shown 
by  our  own  country  in  her  struggle  with  the 
Danes.  There  was  much  local  energy  and 
much  individual  courage,  but  a  want  of 
cohesion  and  unity  of  action.  Had  the  col- 
onists been  led  by  an  Ethelred  instead  of  a 
Washington,  the  parallel  might  have  been 
more  complete.  But  whatever  weaknesses 
there  might  be  among  the  commons,  in 
higher  quarters  there  were  none.  It  would 
be  hard  to  name  a  revolution  so  free  from 
any  stains  of  treachery,  of  half-heartedness, 
of  selfish  ambition  among  its  leaders.  The 
traitors  and  the  intriguers,  Arnold,  Conway, 
Gates,  were  mere  soldiers.  The  statesmen 
of  the  Rebellion  have  no  part  in  their  guilt. 
Not  ohe  of  them  ever  seems  to  have  enter- 
tained an  idea  of  securing  his  own  escape  if 
the  common  cause  should  fail.  All  threw 
in  their  lot  with  their  country,  determined 
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to  triumph  or  fall  together.  Had  any  sus- 
picion of  such  guilt  existed,  party  rancour 
would  long  ago  have  proclaimed  it  to  the 
world.  There  was  scarcely  one  of  the  revo- 
lutionary statesmen  whose  reputation  has 
wholly  escaped  the  envenomed  attacks  of 
party  warfare.  Even  the  great  leader  him- 
self, one  of  the  few  whose  public  spirit  and 
almost  superhuman  virtue  is  established  by 
the  unanimous  voice  of  history,  did  not 
escape  calumny.  The  characters  of  Hamil- 
ton and  JefEerson  are  still  topics  of  party  war- 
fare. But  whatever  may  have  been  said  of 
their  later  actions,  the  voice  of  calumny  has 
never  assailed  their  conduct  during  the  con- 
test for  independence.  There  are  many 
things  in  later  history  which  every  well- 
wisher  of  America  would  gladly  blot  out ; 
but  she  may  at  least  remember  with  just 
pride  that  in  the  great  crisis  of  her  fate  no 
stdn  attached  to  those  whom  she  entrusted 
with  her  cause. 

In  the  American  Revolution,  in  the  stir- 
ring events  which  followed  it,  the  part  which 
each  colony  played  was  strongly  coloured  by 
its  previous  history  and  its  political  character. 
None  had  more  definitely  marked  features 
than  Madison  *8  native  State,  the  mother  of 
Presidents,  as  Virginia  was  called  in  later 
days.  Her  social  life  reproduced  many  of 
the  best  features  of  the  mother  country. 
Her  early  emigrants  had  numbered  among, 
them  adventurers  and  felons, 'but  the  back- 
bone of  those  who  supported  the  Virginia 
Company,  and  who  followed  Lord  Delawarr 
and  Sir  Thomas  Dale  as  emigrants,  were 
taken  from  the  ranks  of  the  English  country 
gentry,  just  at  the  time  when  that  class  was 
at  its  best.  It  would  be  an  interesting, 
though  a  somewhat  mortifying  study,  to 
trace  the  process  by  which  the  highly  edu- 
cated and  accomplished  country  gentleman 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century,  the 
class  which  included  Hampden  and  Hut- 
chinson and  Elliot,  gave  place  to  the  boorish 
squire  of  a  centuiy  later,  whom  a  satirist 
could  paint  as  Squire  Western,  and  a 
more  kindly  observer  as  Sir  Roger.  The 
social  disorganisation  due  to  the  Civil  War 
and  the  consequent  disruption  of  old  feudal 
ties,  the  growing  political  and  social  impor- 
tance of  London,  and  the  general  lowering 
of  the  moral  tone  of  the  nation,  all  con- 
tributed to  this  result.  In  Virginia  the  old 
public  spirit  of  a  feudal  aristocracy  survived. 
The  lower  classes  lacked  teaching,  but  the 
society  which  produced  Jefferson  and  Madi- 
son and  Randolph  can  hardly  have  had  a 
low  educational  standard.     We  have,  unhap- 

fj,  but  few  authentic  records  of  the  social 
e  of  the  southern  colonies.     But  a  writer 
of  our  own  day,  almost  unequalled  in  his 
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power  of  reproducing  from  slender  material 
the  scenery  and  colouring  of  a  past  age,  has 
brought  vividly  before  us  the  life  of  a]jVir- 
ginian  plantation.  We  may  be  sure  that 
there  were  a  good  many  young  Virginians 
who,  like  George  Warrington,  sent  to  Eng- 
land for  books  and  musical  instruments,  and 
hurried  on  board  to  see  them  unpacked. 
If,  indeed,  it  be  true  that  Jefferson  and 
Patrick  Henry  were  accomplished  musicians, 
the  colony  had  retained  one  phase  of  Eliza- 
bethan culture  which  the  mother  country 
had  for  a  while  almost  lost.  Looked  at  in  its 
political  bearings,  the  social  life  of  Virginia 
Kept  alive  a  vigorous  spirit  of  independence. 
The  boundless  natural  resources  of  the 
country  were,  from  an  economical  view, 
almost  as  much  a  curse  as  a  blessing.  The 
number  of  navigable  rivers  gave  every 
planter  a  harbour  close  to  his  own  door, 
and  prevented  the  formation  of  any  one 
centre  of  commerce.  The  abundance  of  fer- 
tile soil  enabled  every  man  to  become  a 
landowner,  and  made  it  impossible  to  obtain 
free  and  intelligent  labour.  But  though 
all  these  things  made  against  the  commer- 
cial welfare  of  Virginia  they  rather  stimula- 
ted the  spirit  of  political  freedom.  As  Mr. 
Rives  says:  *A  large  landed  estate  in  Vir- 

finia,  consisting  of  distinct  and  sometimes 
istant  plantations,  with  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  agents  and  labourers  employed 
on  each,  and  the  negotiations  incident  to 
the  periodical  sale  of  their  produce  and 
purchase  of  their  supplies  in  remote  markets, 
was  a  mimic  commonwealth,  with  its  foreign 
and  domestic  relations  and  its  regular  ad- 
ministrative hierarchy.  It  called  for  the  con- 
stant exercise  of  vigilance,  activity,  human- 
ity, sound  judgment  and  wise  ecohomy, 
and  was  thus  a  school  both  of  virtue  and 
intelligence,  in  which  many  of  the  patriots 
of  that  day  were  trained  for  public  useful- 
ness.' Though  slavery  existed,  it  did  not 
yet  bear  that  bainful  fruit  which  afterwards 
sprang  from  it.  It  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  attended  with  any  of  those  moral  cor- 
ruptions which  afterwards  formed  such  a 
■plague-spot  in  the  life  of  the  Southern 
States.  Nor  had  the  practice  of  slavery 
deadened  the  political  morality  of  the  Vir- 
ginian aristocracy.  Taunts  have  often  been 
cast  at  the  men  who,  while  they  claimed 
freedom  for  themselves,  were  blind  to  the 
wrong  which  they  were  inflicting  on  a 
whole  race.  A  very  slight  knowledge  of  the 
writings  and  speeches  of  the  most  eminent 
men  among  them  enables  one  to  refute  such 
sneers.  Every  prominent  Virginian  states- 
man of  the  last  century  seems  to  have  looked 
upon  slavery  as  an  evil  which  economical 
circumstances  had  forced  upon  his  country. 
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which  must,  if  possible,  be  extinguished, 
and  which  might  be  fraught  with  the  great- 
est mischief  in  the  future.  The  doctrine 
which  upheld  slavery  %s  the  proper  basis  of 
Southern  society  and  Southern  political 
supremacy,  was  the  offspring  of  a  statesman 
of  a  later  generation,  Calhoun  of  South 
Carolina  ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  Wash- 
ington or  Jefferson  would  have  repudiated 
his  teaching  as  eagerly  as  any  Northern 
abolitionist. 

In  1774,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  Mad- 
ison's public  career  began.  He  was  in  that 
year  elected  a  member  of  one  of  the  county 
committees,  which  were  established  thi  ough- 
out  the  American  colonies  to  concert  means 
of  resistance  to  the  British  Government. 
Two  years  later  he  was  returned  to  the  Vir- 

finian  Congress.  From  the  outset  Virginia 
ad  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  dispute,  and 
she  now  ventured  on  a  step  in  advance  of  any 
other  colony.  North  Carolina  had  already 
given  to  its  representatives  in  the  Continent- 
al Congress,  power  to  *  concur  with  the  dele- 
gates of  the  other  colonies  in  declaring  in- 
dependence and  forming  foreign  alliances. ' 
Virginia  went  a  step  further,  and  definitely 
instructed  her  delegates  to  move  a  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  As  a  necessary  ac- 
companiment to  this  measure,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  frame  a  government  for 
the  colony,  or,  as  we  must  now  call  it,  the 
State.  Here,  too,  Virginia  was  taking  the 
lead.  South  Carolina  and  New  Hampshire 
had  already  framed  provisional  governments. 
Virginia  was  the  first  State  that  distinctly 
applied  her  best  wisdom  to  the  formation  of 
a  new  Constitution  intended  to  be  permanent. 
Madison,  despite  his  youth,  was  a  member 
of  this  committee  ;  and  the  subject  is  one 
of  some  importance  in  connection  with  his 
career.  His  one  pre-eminent  claim  to 
honour  is  as  a  constitution  maker ;  and  a 
peculiar  interesf  attaches  to  the  first  attempt 
of  the  kind  in  which  he  took  part.  The 
Virginian  Constitution  of  1776,  like  most 
successful  experiments  of  the  sort,  was  a 
compromise.  The  general  outline  of  the 
Constitution  was  sure  to  be  modelled  on 
the  old  one,  handed  down  with  some  changes 
from  the  days  of  the  Virginia  Company.  A 
Constitution  based  on  the  English' type, 
and  consisting  of  a  Governor  and  two 
Chambers,  was  the  mould  into  which  all  the 
colonial  governments  had  almost  spontane- 
ously fallen,  and  to  which  the  colonists, 
conservative  in  revolution,  with  two  excep- 
tions, adhered.  This  system,  however, 
gave  room  for  differences  of  detail.  Two 
schemes  were  proposed  which  may  fairly  be 
supposed  to  represent  the  ixtremc  views  on 
each  side.  '  One  proposed  to  rctun    the 


Upper  Chamber  for  life,  and  the  Governor 
during  good  behaviour,  while  the  Lower 
Chamber  was  to  be  elected  triennially.  The 
other,  suggested  by  John  Adams  to  some 
of  his'  Virginian  friends,  proposed  that  the 
whole  Legislature,  including  the  Governor, 
should  be  re-elected  annually.  The  scheme 
finally  adopted  coincided  in  its  main  features 
with  this  latter,  with  this  somewhat  im- 
portant difference,  that  the  Upper  Chamber 
was  to  be  elected  for  four  years.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  not  one  of  these 
schemes  contemplated  a  democratic  suf- 
frage. The  widest  margin  proposed  was 
one  which  would  take  in  householders 
who  were  also  fathers  of  three  children, 
and  the  qualification  finally  adopted  was 
the  possession  of  twenty-five  acres  free- 
hold. Madison,  by  his  own  account,  took 
no  very  prominent  part  in  the  task  of 
construction.  His  only  recorded  contribu- 
tion was  an  amendment  to  the  Declaration 
of  Rights,  which  preceded  the  Constitution, 
striking  out  the  term  *  toleration,'  as  incon- 
sistent with  complete  religious  equality,  and 
substituting  *  the  full  and  free  exercise  of 
religion  according  to  the  dictates  of  con- 
science.' We  have  noticed  this,  because 
Madison's  hostility  to  anything  like  religious 
inequality  was,  perhaps,  the  only  political 
feeling  which  could  be  fairly  called  a  passion 
with  him,  or  which  ever  led  him  into  a  dis- 
play of  enthusiasm.  Though  his  own  share 
m  the  Virginian  Constitution  was  not  a 
prominent  one,  yet  we  may  be  sure  thaf  it  was 
a  lesson  not  thrown  away.  Between  the  two 
extreme  parties  in  Virginia — ^between  those 
who  wished  to  be  free  from  England,  but 
keep  everything  English,  and  democrats 
like  Jefferson  and  Henry — ^there  was  a  great 
gulf,  which  we  may  be  sure  could  only 
be  bridged  over  by  a  spirit  of  moderation 
and  compromise,  and  from  that  process 
Madison  must  have  learnt  lessons  which 
stood  him  in  good  stead  in  the  great  task  of 
his  life. 

In  the  next  year  Madison  lost  his  seat, 
a  result  which  Mr.  Rives  tells  us  was  due  to 
his  scrupulous  refusal  to  employ  the  univer- 
sally adopted  engine  of  treating.  That  he 
had  in  no  way  forfeited  public  confidence, 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  same  year 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  State  Coun- 
cil, and  in  1779  returned  to  the  Continental 
Congress.  Even  by  that  time  the  early 
zeal  which  had  distinguished  that  body  had 
begun  to  grow  cold.  Many  of  its  most 
eminent  men  had  been  called  off  to  the 
services  of  their  separate  States,  and  Con- 
gress reflected  but  too  faithfully  that  want 
of  cohesion  and  mutual  support  which  weak- 
ened the  Union  and  hampered  the  action  of 
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her  great  leader.  Madiaon  was  one  of  those 
who  laboured  to  redeem  the  character  of 
Congress.  He  zealously  backed  up  Wash- 
ington's appeals  for  more  strenuous  efforts, 
aad  throughout  the  war  he  advocated  vari- 
ous measures  designed  to  strengthen  the 
authority  of  the  Central  Government.  Thus 
we  find  him  supporting  a  proposal  to  give 
Congress  certain  coercive  powers,  which 
would  enable  it  to  exact  the  required  contri- 
butions from  the  separate  States.  Monstrous 
though  it  seems  to  us  now,  that  a  Govern- 
ment could  be  expected  to  carry  on  a  war 
while  it  had  no  efficient  means  of  exacting 
supplies,  yet  the  sectional  jealousies  of  the 
different  States,  and  the  dread  of  central 
power,  frustrated  this  measure.  Subse- 
quently Congress  passed  a  resolution  apply- 
ing to  the  various  States  for  power  to  levy 
a  duty  on  foreign  merchandise.  Virginia 
at  first  acceded  to  this  application,  but  after- 
wards, owing  to  the  failure  of  other  States 
to  comply  with  it,  Madison  had  the  mortifi- 
cation of  seeing  his  constituents  reverse  their 
decision.  On  another  occasion  Madison  was 
in  conflict  with  his  own  State,  and  showed  by 
his  conduct  that  his  usual  moderation  could 
in  season  give  place  to  firmness.  The  claim 
of  Spain,  to  monopolise  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi,  was  a  subject  of  negotiation 
between  the  two  powers.  To  ask  the 
United  States  to  surrender  the  Mississippi 
was,  as  Franklin  forcibly  put  it,  like  asking 
a  man  to  sell  his  street  door.  Madison  took 
an  equally  decided  view,  and  expressed  it 
in  a  report  laid  before  Congress.  At  the 
time  that  the  question  came  forward,  the 
pressure  of  the  war  was  felt  mainly  by  the 
Southern  States,  and  that  part  of  the  Union 
was  naturally  eager  for  foreign  help,  and 
willing  to  make  lai^e  concessions  to  obtain 
it.  Accordingly  Vii^ginia,  urged  on  by 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  instructed  her 
representatives  to  oppose  the  claim.  Madi- 
son considered  the  occasion  important 
enough  to  justify  him  in  disregarding  the 
wishes  of  his  constituents  ;  and  when  the 
immediate  prospect  of  war  was  removed, 
Viiginia  adopted  his  views.  Before  w€{ 
take  leave  of  Madison's  career  in  the  old 
Congress,  one  point  ought  to  be  noticed. 
It  would  be  premature  to  speak  of  parties, 
yet  we  can  trace  faintly  the  beginnings  of 
those  divisions  which  afterwards  severed 
the  political  world  of  America  into  two 
camps.  Wo  can  trace,  too,  in  Madison's 
own  attitude,  a  foreshadowing  of  his  later 
career.  While  he  advocated,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  grants  of  coercive  powers  to  Con- 
gress, he  did  not  go  as  far  as  Hamilton  in 
his  wish  to  exalt  the  Central,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Local  Govemmonta*   Hamilton  would 


not  merely  have  given  Congress  power  to 
levy  taxes  for  itsefi,  but  he  would  have  also 
handed  ovev  to  it  the  appointment  and  con- 
trol of  the  staff  employed  for  that  purpose. 
Madison,  on  the  other  hand,  would,  as  far  as 
might  be,  have  left  the  establishment  and 
management  of  the  machinery  to  the  separate 
States.  The  difference  may  seem  tnfling^ 
but  it  illustrates  the  different  spirit  in  which 
the  two  men  approached  the  great  impend- 
ing question,  the  limits  of  power  of  the 
Central  Government  and  the  State  Govern- 
ments, respectively.  On  another  ques- 
tion, Madison  displayed  views  and  sym- 
pathies which  afterwards  had  a  most  im- 
portant influence  on  his  career.  During 
the  nc^tiations  for  peace,  an  estrange- 
ment arose  between  the  French  Government 
and  the  American  representatives,  Adams, 
Franklin,  and  Jay.  We  name  three,  for 
though  there  was  a  fourth,  Laurens,  both 
his  body  and  mind  were,  for  a  while, 
weakened  by  his  long  imprisonment  in 
England,  and  he  was,  at  the  time,  little 
more  than  a  cipher.  It  would  exceed  the 
limits,  alike  of  our  space  and  our  subject, 
to  go  into  the  merits  of  the  question.  Jay 
seems  to  have  been  of  a  suspicious  temper  ; 
Adams  had  but  little  good  will  towards 
France ;  and  Franklin,  whose  sympathies 
were  strongly  with  the  French,  may  have 
been  unable  singlehanded  to  influence  his  two 
colleagues.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  persons  professing  to  be  accred- 
ited agents  of  France  had  dealings  with  the 
Engli^  Minister,  Lord  Shelburue,  of  such 
a  nature  as  reasonably  to  excite  the  sus- 
picions of  the  Americans.  The  result  was, 
that  the  preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed 
by  the  American  envoys  without  their  con- 
sulting the  French  Minister,  De  Vergennes. 
This  excited  the  indignation  of  the  French 
Government,  and  the  question  came  before 
Congress.  The  immediate  question  of  the 
conduct  of  the  envoys  d6te  not  concern 
us ;  the  matter  is  important  as  showing  a 
division  of  feeling  already  existing  in 
America,  and  destined  afterwards  to  have 
n^ost  inmortant  results.  There  were  already 
two  parties  in  Congress,  who  regarded  France 
with  widely  different  views.  By  some  her 
support  was  looked  upon  as  an  act  of  gene- 
rosity, forming  a  sentimental  bond  of  union 
between  the  two  nations,  and  giving  France 
a  moral  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  America. 
Others  urged  that  France  had  withheld  her 
assistance  till  she  cleariy  saw  that  the  cause 
of  America  would  furnish  a  convenient 
weapon  against  her  old  enemy.  To  debate 
what  were  the  real  motives,  of  France  would 
be  as  profitless  as  are  all  discussions  con- 
cerning the  motiyes  which  animate  national 
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poHcj.  A  few  <mthiifiastB,  like  Lafajette^ 
doubtless  joined  Hie  cause  of  America  out 
of  R  pure  and  generous  sympathy  with  a 
people  warring  for  theirTights.  The  majo]>- 
Ity  of  the  young  officers  imo  flocked  oyci^  to 
▼es  the  soul  of  Washington  and  to'oommand 
troops  whom  they  could  neitheri^ak  to  nor 
understand,  doubtless  yiewed  America  as 
they  would  have  viewed  India^  or  Ireland,  or 
any  other  country  where  there  was  ^ry  to 
be  won  and  Englishmen  to  be  fought.  The 
aristocratic  diplomatists  and  politicians  who 
governed  France  would  probably  have  quefr- 
tioned  the  sanity  of  a  man  who  attrilMited 
their  policy  to  any  but  interested  motives. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  a  generous  impulse 
which  made  many  Americans  resent  any  act 
that  seemed  t<»  savour  of  ingratitude  and 
coldness  towards  an  ally.  In  the  debate 
which  arose  out  of  the  conduct  of  the 
envoys,  Madison  strongly  condemned  the 
views  of  those  who  looked  upon  France 
with  distrust.  That  ho  should  have  taken 
this  line  is  somewhat  remarkable.  Of 
all  politicians  he  was  the  least  likely  to 
be  influenced  by  sentiment,  and  his  pohtieal 
and  intellectualjl  sympathies  were  not  such 
as  to  enlist  him  in  favour  either  of  monarch- 
ical or  revolutionary  France.  Whether  the 
influence  of  Jefferson  may  have  thus  early 
shown  itself  we  cannot  say.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  line  which  ho  took  on  this  occasion 
marks  a  sentiment  "vHiich  for  some  time 
remained  inoperative,  but  which  at  a  later 
time  had  a  great  influence  on  him,  and,  in 
fact,  formed  a  turning-point  in  his  career. 

Al^  the  end  of  1788  Madiscm's  term  of 
office  expired,  and  by  the  newly  framed 
rules  of  Ck>ngre8s  he  was  ineligible  for  re- 
election. During  his  whole  term  of  mem- 
bership he  does  not  seem  once  to  have  visit- 
ed his  home.  In  December  he  returned 
thither,  and  at  once  applied  himself  to  read- 
ing law.  As,  however,  we  find  him  at  the 
same  time  studying  constitutional  history, 
and  especially  such  questions  as  were  likely 
to  affect  the  future  of  the  confederacy,  it 
seems  unlikely  that  his  legal  learning  was 
meant  for  practical  purposes.  If  he  enter- 
tained any  such  scheme,  it  was  soon  frus- 
trated. In  the  next  few  years  events  began 
to  open  to  the  rising  generation  of  American 
statesmen  a  career  in  some  ways  greater 
than  any  which  the  war  itself  had  offered. 
The  events  of  the  war,  and  still  more  the 
domestic  troubles  which  followed  it,  the  r^ 
hellions  in  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts, 
too  d^D'ly  proved  that  the  old  confeder- 
ation was  but  a  rope  of  sand.  The  task  of 
reconstructing  it  on  a  firmer  basis  was  om 
which  might  well  stinwlate  and  yet  «pp^ 
tfae  imag&fltion  of   the  wisest   and  inost 


enterprising  statesman.  The  attempt  was 
beset  with  difficulties  from  two  quarters. 
The  pressure  of  the  war  had  been  scarcely 
enough  to  keep  in  check  the  jealousies  and 
confliotusg  claims  of  the  different  States. 
When  that  pressure  was  withdrawn,  they 
were  sure  to  burst  out  with  renewed  force. 
Moreover  the  war  itself  had  done  much 
to  quicken  political  thought,  and  to 
sow  the  seeds  of  great  party  divisions. 
A  question  <^  such  overwhelming  political 
importance  as  the  formation  of  a  new  Con- 
stitution was  sure  to  call  those  seeds  into 
full  life  and  activity. 

B^ore  we  consider  the  struggle  itself, 
we  must  say  a  few  words  of  the  principal 
actors.  Two  of  Madison's  contemporaiies 
and  rivals,  Hamilton  and  Jefferson,  stand 
out,  not  as  yet  the  accredited  leaders  of 
the  <^posite  parties,  but  so  distinctly  and 
pre-eminently  the  representatives  of  the 
great  conflicting  principles^  which  were 
struggling  for  ascendancy  in  the  newly 
formed  r^ublic,  as  to  claim  our  special 
attention.  Many  Americans  to  this  day 
regard  these  two  statesmen  as  the  Ormusd 
and  Ahriman  of  American  politics,  while 
^ey  differ  in  their  mode  of  assigning  the 
two  parts.  By  one  party  Hamilton  is  re- 
garded as  an  inspired  prophet,  w]io  foresaw 
all  the  dangers  with  which  the  United  States 
were  threatened  by  the  sway  of  the  masses, 
and  who  died  a  political  martyr,  struggling 
vainly  to  keep  his  country  within  the  bounds 
of  constitutional  freedom,  and  to  hold  her 
back  from  the  gulf  of  popular  misrule  into 
which  Jefferson  and  his  followers  were  hast- 
ening to  plunge  her.  With  others  Jefferson 
is  the  (mampion  of  freedom,  who  fully 
emancipated  his  country  from  those  tram- 
mels of  feudal  imd  monarchical  government, 
which  Hamilton  was  staru^Ung  to  re-impose. 
One  who  views  the  question  from  that  inter- 
mediate standing  ground  which  Madison 
occupied,  is  happily  not  forced  to  adopt 
either  view.  We  may,  without  injustice 
either  to  Hamilton  or  Jefferson,  believe  Uiat 
the  one  unduly  neglected,  while  the  other 
unduly  overrated,  the  dangers  of  democratic 
government. 

Everything  in  the  origin  and  training  of 
these  two  men  had  prepared  the  way  for 
their  rivalry.  Hamilton  was  in  some  degree 
separated  both  by  birth  and  training  from 
the  other  statesmen  of  his  age.  His  birth- 
place was  Jamaica,  and  this  fact  may  have 
served  in  some  measure  to  diminish  the  in- 
tensity of  bis  American  sympathies.  His 
adopted  State,  New  Y^k,  was  that  one  m 
which  the  flame  of  patriotism  burned  lea^ 
brightiy.  His  writil^  show  that  he  had 
read  aoMich  and  meditated  deeply^  and  his 
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knowledge  of  foreign  politics  won  from  TaI* 
lejrand  the  compliment,  '  Hamilton  avoit 
devine  TEurope. '  Such  training  may  make, 
and  in  his  case  did  make  a  great  construct- 
ire  statesman,  but  it  is  not  calculated  to 
make  an  enthusiast.  English  Whiggism 
had  impressed  Hamilton  deeply,  and  we 
cannot  doubt  that  Walpole  was  to  a  great 
extent  his  model.  In  nis  opinion,  a  com- 
mercial aristocracy,  and  a  government  with 
abundant  means  of  exercising  indirect  influ- 
ence, were  essential  conditions  of  national 
stability.  It  would  be  an  error  to  suppose 
that  these  opinions  inyolved  any  disloyalty 
to  the  cause  of  American  independence. 
Hamilton  was  not  the  only  statesman  of  the 
time  who,  while  throwing  himself  passion- 
ately into  the  cause  of  national  freedom, 
and  clearly  perceiving  tiie  unfitness  of  Eng- 
land for  the  task  of  colonial  government, 
yet  wished  to  retain  many  of  the  aristocratic 
traditions,  and  much  of  Uie  machinery  of 
government,  of  the  mother  country.  In- 
deed, the  very  acts  by  which  Hamilton  has 
incurred  the  charge  of  disloyalty  to  the 
American  Constitution  are,  if  carefully  con- 
sidered, his  best  defence.  Had  he  really 
wished  to  overthrow  the  Constitution,  he 
would  never  have  striven  so  diligently  to 
guard  it  against  its  own  inherent  dangers. 
Doubtless  he  had  a  speculative  preference 
for  monarchy  ;  but  to  suppose  that  he  ever 
contemplated  the  introduction  of  it  into 
America,  is  to  regard  him  as  a  mere  theo- 
rist incapable  of  limiting  his  aspirations  by 
his  knowledge  of  what  was  possible.  And 
if  he  had  cherished  such  a  wish,  his  keen 
political  insight  would  have  taught  him 
that  a  direct  attack  on  the  republican  con- 
stitution of  his  country  would  be  the  worst 
means  that  he  could  choose  towards  his  end. 
A  far  weaker  mind  than  Hamilton's  might 
have  easily  perceived  that  the  anarchy 
i^inst  which  he  was  striving  would  be  the 
readiest  road  to  absolutism.  Let  the  pilot 
forsake  the  helm,  and  the  ship  would  in- 
evitably go  on  the  rocks  and  become  the 
willing  prey  of  any  saviour  of  society.  Yet  if 
Hamilton's  fame  has  been  obscured  by  party 
calumny  and  his  true  greatness  i^preciated 
only  by  a  few,  his  own  character  is  not 
wholly  free  of  the  blame.  His  temper  was 
naturally  cold  and  unsympathetic.  He 
seems,  indeed,  to  have  prided  hinftdf  on 
this,  and  to  luive  somewhat  exaggerated  it. 
He  was  thoroughly  sincere,  but  it  was  the 
sincerity  of  high  principle  and  strong  self- 
respect,  rather  than  of  natural  frankness. 
In  almost  every  detail  of  temper,  training, 
and  opinions,  Jefferson  was  the  direct  op- 
posite to  his  great  rival.  His  vanity  and 
impetuosity  oftmi  led  bim  into  inconaistency, 


and  it  is  hard  at  times  to  dear  his  character 
from  the  deeper  ttsin  of  wilful  duplicity. 
Yet  he  had  %  certain  openness  of  temper, 
which  seems  among  his  contemporaries  to 
hcve  won  forgiveness  for  his  graver  faults. 
His  writings  show  no  trace  of  that  solid 
political  and  historical  study,  on  whieh 
Hamiiton's  opinions  were  based ;  yet  his 
love  of  knowledge  was  ever  vigourous,  and 
his  sympathy  and  interest  extended  to 
almost  every  branch  of  human  activity  and 
thought.  His  opinions  were  deeply  coloured 
by  the  training  of  his  native  State.  Com- 
merce was  his  bugbear.  He  writes  in  the 
true  spirit  of  a  Yii^nian  farmer  and  sports- 
man: *  While  we  have  land  to  labour  upon, 
let  us  never  wish  to  see  our  citixens  occimied 
at  a  work-bench  or  twiriing  a  distaff. '  Like 
Hamilton,  Jefferson  was  conversant  with 
the  political  philosophy  of  the  eighteentii 
century.  But  it  was  from  French  Repul>- 
licanism,  not  from  EngBsh  Whiggism,  thai 
he  drew  his  inspiration. '  Hamilton's  polit- 
ical ideal  looked  baek  to  1688;  Jefferson's 
had  yet  to  find  its  fulfilment  in  1789. 
With  such  training  and  such  principles,  these 
two  men  were  cleariy  marked  out  as  the 
embodiments  and  ohunpions  of  those  two 
oonfiicting  principles,  which  were  soon  des- 
tined to  extend]  their^batUe-field  from  the 
Old  Worid  to  the  New. 

It  seemed  for  a  while  as  if  Madison's  nat- 
ural sobriety  of  temper  and  freedom  fron 
enthusiasm  were  likely  to  be  stronger  than 
his  loyalty  to  his  brother  Yirginian,  and 
as  if  he  was  destined  to  stand  among  the 
allies  of  Hamilton.  To  Hamilton  unque^on- 
ably  belongs  the  credit  of  having  first  cleariy 
grasped  the  idea  of  a  more  stable  union 
subordinating  all  the  State  Governments 
to  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole,  as  the  only 
means  of  saving  the  nation  from  anarchy. 
By  every  means  in  his  power,  by  public 
utterances  and  private  infiuence,  Hamilton 
forced  this  idea  upon  his  countrymen.  In 
this  task  he  found  an  able  assistant  in  Madi- 
son. He,  like  Hamilton,  deariy  saw  that 
no  attempt  to  improve  the  existing  Federa- 
tion could  meet  the  needs  of  the  case. 
With  Madison  rests  the  credit  of  carrying 
through  the  Virginian  Assembly  a  resolution 
inviting  the  other  States  to  a  general^  con- 
ference on  the  subject  of  the  commerce  of 
the  Federation.  It  was  through  Hamilton's 
agency,  that  the  powers  of  the  conference 
were  enlarged,  and  that  it  was  converted 
into  a  convention  for  considering  and,  as 
events  proved,  for  reconstituting,  the  Fed- 
eral Union.  In  May  1787,  the  Convention 
met  at  Annapolis.  Its  proceedings  were 
secret,  and  our  knowledge  of  them  is 
derived  from  veporta  compiled  by  lifauliaoti 
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after  the  hoara  of  debate.  It  is  not  an 
easy  matter  to  estimate  ike  share  which  any 
one  member  of  the  Convention  can  claim  in 
the  result.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated 
that  the  American  Ck>n6litation  was  a  com- 
promise, modified  to  suit  the  wailts  of  con- 
flicting parties  and  individuals  of  widely 
different  yiews,  and  therefore  not  correspond- 
ing with  any  preconceived  ideal.  But  we 
should  probably  not  be  far  wrong  in  saying 
that  it  more  nearly  reflected  the  views  oi 
Madison  than  of  any  other  of  the  framers. 
We  may  infer  this  from  comparing  the 
actual  res&lt  with  his  recommendations,  and 
with  the  ideas  expressed  in  his  subsequent 
writings.  In  many  details,  indeed,  the 
Constitution  deviated  from  Madison's  ideal. 
Heat  first  proposed  to  give  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment a  power  of  veto  against  any  State 
law.  Subsequently  he  abandoned  this  in 
favour  of  that  admirably  framed  scheme, 
which  erects  the  Supreme  Court  into  a 
separate,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  an  inde- 
pendent arbitrator  to  decide  in  the  last  re- 
sort between  the  confiictiug  claims  of  the 
State  and  the  Union.  Madison's  first  sug- 
gestion on  this  subject  is  worth  noting,  as 
showing  that  he  at  this  time  held  views  as 
to  the  subordination  of  the  State  Govern- 
ments not  widely  different  from  those  of 
Hamilton  and  his  f dlowers.  It  has  been 
the  fashion  with  democratic  writers  to  treat 
the  annihilation  of  State  sovereignty — 
'  taking  out  the  teeth  of  the  seipents, '  as  an 
eminent  Federalist,  Governor  Morris,  called 
it — as  an  article  peculiar  to  the  Federal 
creedy  It  ought  to  be  remembered  that  this 
doctrine  was  upheld  by  one  whom  the  Demo- 
crats reckon  among  their  most  honoured 
leaders.  To  identify  at  this  time  the  doc- 
trine of  a  strong  Central  Government  with 
those  aristocratic  principles  which  Hamilton 
and  his  party  undoubtedly  did  hold,  is  to 
antedate  the  position  of  parties  by  more 
than  twenty  years.  But  though  on  this 
point  Hamilton  and  Madison  were  still  at 
one,  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention 
brought  out  points  of  difference.  Hamil- 
ton would  have  vested  the  executive  power 
in  a  President  and  Vice-President  cnosen 
for  life,  and  removable  only  by  impeach- 
ment, and  would  ^  have  made  the  Upper 
Chamber  rest  on  *a  like  tenure.  On  both 
these  points  he  seems  to  have  stood  almost 
alone.  Without  going  further  into  .detail, 
we  can  best  sum  up  Madison's  share  in 
the  Constitution  by  enumerating  the  con- 
ditions necessary  to  his  ideal  of  the  United 
States  Government,  conditions  which  were 
idl  in  some  degree  fulfilled  by  the  f evm  as 
actually  settled.  He  required  a  govern- 
ment resting  on  the  direct  consent,  of  the 
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people  and  exerdsing  direct  control  ovor 
them.  He  wished  to  preserve  the  St|i|e 
Governments  for  their  own  purposes,  and 
he  saw  that  it  must  be  the  aim  of  the  Cof»- 
stitution  to  give  those  governments  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  independent 
action  in  their  own  sphere,  combined  with 
the  least  possible  power  of  interfcrenae 
with  the  Central  Government.  Above  all,  be 
saw  that  any  system,  to  be  ad<^ted,  or  when 
adc^ted  to  work  successfully,  must  be  la' 
compromise ;  and  he  was  thus  enabled  %p 
meet  idl  arguments  which  impugned  the 
new  Constitution  as  falling  short  of  an  ideal, 
either  of  State  freedom  or  perfect  centralisa- 
tion. 

His  services  on  behalf  of  the  Constitution 
were  soon  needed  on  an  important  battle- 
field. In  none  of  the  States  was  more  vig- 
ourous  resistance  to  be  looJced .  for  than  ip 
Virginia.  There,  as  in  the  other  States,  la 
convention  was  summoned  to  consider  dMS 
question  of  ratification.  The  oppositiefi 
was  headed  by  Patrick  Henry,  then  in  thie 
full  vigour  of  oratorical  powers  u^equalletl 
by  any  American  of  that,  or  probably  of  •» 
later,  age.  A  passionate  republican,  and, 
like  Jefferson,  deef^y  imbued  with  the  idea 
that  the  woods  and  streams  of  Virginia  were 
the  chosen  home  of  liberty,  he  looked  with 
horror  on  a  system  which  substituted  for  the 
yoke  of  a  kmg  and  parliament  the  yoke  ^f 
a  Central  Government,  in  which  Massachu- 
setts and  New  York  might  be  leading 
powers.  The  battle  was  fierce  and  loi^ 
doubtful,  but  the  resisting  forces  yielded 
point  by  point  From  a  general  oppo8iti€tfi 
to  the  new  Conetttution  uiey  fell  back  on 
the  detailed  objection  that  it  lacked  a  B^l 
of  .Bights.  This  defect  clearly  could,  aqd 
probably  would,  be  remedied  after  ratifica- 
tion, and  thus  the  question  resolved  itself 
into  one  of  amendment  before  or  after 
acceptance.  Madison,  as  was  natural,  bore 
the  brunt  of  the  battle  on  the  side  of  the 
Constitution.  Probablv,  however,  the 
consideration  which  had  most  weight  and 
which  ultimately  tunied  the  scale,  w^  the 
fear  that  the  Constitution  might  be  accept- 
ed by  nine  other  States,  and  Uiereby  rati- 
fied, and  that  Virginia,  by  rejecting  it^ 
might  be  left  out,  in  the  humiliating  por- 
tion of  an  unsuccessful  obstructive,  who 
had  done  something  to  discredit  .&e  n^iv 
Constitution  without  succeeding  in  saviog 
the  independence  of  the  separate  States. 

Madison's  labours  on  benalf  of  the  Con- 
stitution were  not  confined  to  his  own 
State.  In  concert  with  Hamilton  he  had 
been  advocating  it  through  the  medium^^ 
the  *  Federalist, '  a  series  oi  papers  addressed 
nominally  to  the  people,  of  New  York^but 
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in  reality  to  the  wiiole  body  of  States. 
Probably  the  lasting  reptttatioii  of  its  two 
aathors,  in  Europe  at  least,  rests  mainly  on 
this  work.  Its  two  authors  we  say,  nnee 
their  coUeagne  Jay  was  merely  associated 
with  them  on  account  of  his  special  knowl- 
edge of  foreign  politics  and  diplomacy, 
and  only  contributed  such  ideas  as  bore 
specially  on  those  subjects.  So  far  as  any 
diirision  of  labour  between  Hamilton  and 
Madison  can  be  traced,  it  is  such  as  we 

'viight  have  anticipated.  The  philosophical 
groundwork  on  which  the  Constitution  was 
to  be  built  was  chiefly  supplied  by  Hamil- 
ton. It  was  for  the  most  part  left  for  Madi- 
son to  point  out  immediate  practical  advan- 
tages and  to  combat  detailed  objections. 
Yet    this    must    not    be  pressed  too  far. 

'Madison's  contributions,  notably  his  first 
paper,  No.  14,  show  a  marked  appreci- 
ation of  the  abstract  principles  of  goyem- 
ment,  as  well  as  of  their  application  to  the 
present  occasion  ;  while  in  Hamilton's  writ- 
ings there  is  nothing  vague  or  speculative. 
In  one  ^spectthe  very  fune  of  the  '  Feder- 

•atist'  in  one  direction  tends  to  blind  ns  to 
its  merits  in  another.  We  are  ^t  to  read 
it  as  a  historical  analysis  of  the  Constitution. 
Such,  indeed,  it  is.  But  we  must  never  for- 
get that  it  was  primarily  a  controversial 
work,  written  in  a  time  of  stirring  agitation, 
lor  what  may  be  almost  called  a  party  pur- 
pose. Tet  its  permanent  value  is  scarcely, 
li  at  all,  impaired  by  the  circumstances  of 
its  production.  There  is  nothing  in  it  of 
party  rancour,  nothing  of  misrepresentation, 
■ot  a  word  of  needless  controversy.  The 
writers  never  deviate  from  their  main  pur- 
pose to  attack  an  opponent.  It  would  be 
hard  to  name  a  single  production  among 
the  political  writings  of  the  last  century, 
even  from  the  pen  of  Burke,  so  free  from 
M  the  ordinary  faults  of  political  literature. 
The  credit  of  this  accrues  not  merely  to 
the  writers,  but  to  the  audience  for  whom 
it  was  designed.  It  speaks  well  for  the 
wisdom  of  the  American  citizens  of  that 
day,  that  at  sudi  a  crisis  an  appeal  should 
have  been  made,  not  to  party  prejudice  or 
sectional  intere^  but  to  a  clear  and  far- 
sighted  patriotism,  and  that  historical  ai^- 
ttients  should  have  been  thought  of  more 
value  than  p^sonal  invectives.  It  would 
be  hard,  we  should  think,  for  any  thoughtful 
and  educated  American  at  the  present  day 
to  read  the  '  Federalist,'  and  to  compare  it 
with  the  later  political  literature  of  his  coun- 
try, without  a  feeling  of  shame. 

Before  leaving  uie  'Federalist,'  justice 
to  Madison  requires  one  remark.  The  fact 
of  his  having  be^  associated  with  Hamilton 
in  this  great  task  has  been  at  times  treated 


by  admirers^  of  the  latter  as  though  it  con- 
stituted a  political  bond  of  union  between  the 
two,  and  as  if  the  rupture^of  this  bond  gave 
some  colouring  of  treachery  to  Madison's 
subsequent  alliance  wi^  Jefferson.  Noth- 
ing in  the  ^  Federalist '  itself  justifies  such 
an  idea,  and  if  we  turn  to  Madison's  own 
letters  we  shall  see  how  unfair  such  a  charge 
is.  There  is  nothing  in  the  '  Federalist ' 
to  show  that  Madbon  accepted  the  abstraot 
theories  of  Hamilton.  Apparently  he 
merely  looked  on  Hamilton  as  a  convenient 
associate  for  a  special  purpose.  It  is  some- 
what remarkable,  too,  that  in  "Madison's 
published  correspondence  we  have  not  mot 
with  a  single  reference  to  Hamilton  which 
indicates  anything  like  a  warm  personal  feel- 
ing. That  Madison  should  for  a  particular 
object  have  identified  himself  with  one 
with  whom  he  had  so  little  generally  in 
common  may  seem  strange,  but  it  is  not 
out  of  keeping  with  his  unimpassioned  prac- 
tical temper  and  his  habit  of  subordinating 
personal  feeling  to  political  necessities. 

The  final  ratification  of  the  new  Constitu- 
tion might  be  formally  the  cc^tclusion  of  a 
peace  between  the  two  parties,  but  in  reality 
it  was  the  signal  for  the  outbreak  of  a  new 

Eolitical  struggle,  less  impassioned,  perhaps, 
ut  even  more  definite  and  sustuned. 
Since  the  time  of  the  separation  from  Eng- 
land, the  new  republic  n^d  within  it  the 
germs  of  two  great  parties.  There  were 
those  who  had  separated  from  England  on 
what  we  might  call  grounds  of  exp^ency, 
without  any  antipa^y  to  the  principles  of 
the  government  from  which  they  had 
severed  themselves.  They  would  willingly 
have  seen  the  newly  creat<Mi  government^  in 
its  relations  towards  the  several  States,  st^ 
into  the  place  of  the  monarchy  which  th^ 
had  cast  off.  There  were  others,  drunk 
with  the  new  wine  of  democratic  enthusiasm, 
who  saw  in  the  formation  of  the  American 
Republic  the  possible  fulfilment  of  their 
id€»l.  Hitherto  these  two  central  ideas 
have  remained  latent.  Durii^  the  War  of 
Independence  the  nation  had  been  forced 
into  temporary  unity  by  external  pressure. 
During  the  years  of  chaos  and  anarchy 
which  followed  there  was  no  room  for  the 
development  of  party  organisation.  All 
thinking  men  must  have  seen  that  the  ex- 
isting state  of  things  could  not  last.  To 
organise  a  partv  at  such  a  time  would  have 
been  like  f  ormu^  line  of  battle  on  a  quidc- 
sand.  But  when  once  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution was  framed,  a  jclear  and  well-de- 
fined  battle-field  lay  open.  The  previous 
condiUon  of  things  gave  rather  a  peculiar 
turn  to  the  formation  of  parties*  The  <dd 
Whig  tradition,  which  would  fain  have  seen 
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in  the  new  Constitution  only  an  adapta- 
tion of  English  monarchy,  prevailed  chiefly 
among  the  northern  merchants.  The  Central 
Government,  on  whose  efficiency  they  de- 
pended to  control  the  growing  democratic 
impulse,  had  most  to  fear  from  the  strength 
of  local  institutions.  Thus  the  Conserva- 
tive or,  as  it  called  itself,  the  Federal  party, 
became  the  advocate  of  centralisation,  while 
democracy  was  forced  to  depend  on  the 
State  Governments  as  its  instrument,  and 
was  driven  by  its  hostility  to  the  merchants 
of  New  Endand  into  a  somewhat  strange 
alliance  with  the  slave-holding  planters  of 
the  South.  The  outbreak  of  open  hostility 
was  for  a  while  suspended  by  the  presence 
of  Washington.  His  experience  of  the 
divisions,  which  had  so  hampered  his 
efforts  during  the  war,  had  imbued  him 
with  a  deep  dread,  and  dislike  of  parties, 
and  his  political  insight  was  not  such  as  to 
perceive  the  inevitable  conflict  of  great  op- 
posing principles.  But,  though  the  strug- 
gle was  delayed,  signs  of  the  coming 
trouble  were  not  wanting.  Madison  soon 
became  alienated  from  his  old  allies.  He 
showed  that  he  had  not  used  the  promise  of 
amendments  as  a  mere  sop  to  lull  his  op- 
ponents in  the  Virginian  Convention,  by 
introducing  ten  amendments,  covering  the 
ground  which  would  have  been  occupied 
by  a  Bill  of  Rights,  and  providing  against 
various  abuses  of  arbitrary  power.  His 
position  was  a  difficult  one,  for  his  pro- 
posals went  too  far  to  please  most  Federal- 
ists, and  not  far  enough  to  satisfy  the  bulk 
of  the  Democrats.  His  tact  and  adroitness 
triumphed  over  these  difficulties,  and,  in 
the  language  of  an  able  American  writer,  he 
*  engineered  his  plan  through  the  House 
with  triumphant  success.' 

This  opened  the  breach  between  Madison 
and  the  Federal  party,  and  circumstances 
soon  widened  it.  The  next  ground  of  con- 
flict was  the  financial  policy  of  Hamilton. 
As  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  he  introduced 
a  scheme  of  national  finance.  Its  main 
features  were  the  establishment  of  a  national 
debt  and  a  national  bank.  He  proposed 
to  elevate  the  Federal  Government  at  the 
expense  of  the  separate  States,  by  transfer- 
ring to  it  the  debts  contracted  by  the  various 
State  (Jovemments  on  behalf  of  the  Union. 
In  all  these  points  he  was  opposed  by  Madi- 
son. If  we  look  at  the  question  simply  as 
one  of  finance,  we  can  have  no  doubt  as  to 
its  merits.  Madison  had  never  shown  any 
peculiar  aptitude  for  finance,  or  indeed  any 
special  knowledge  on  the  subject.  Few 
statesmen  have  ever  studied  it  more  pro- 
foundly than  Hamilton.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-three  he  drew  up  an  elaborate  finan- 


cial scheme  for  the  Confederation,  and  for- 
warded it  to  Robert  Morris,  the  Minister  of 
Finance.  So  much  impressed  was  Morris  by 
its  ability,  that  at  a  later  day,  when  Wash- 
ington turned  to  him  in  despair,  and  asked 
him  what  he  was  to  do  with  the  public  debt, 
his  answer  was,  '  There  is  but  one  man  who 
can  tell  you,  and  that  is  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton. '  If  then  the  question  were  merely  finaiv- 
cial,  we  might  fairly  appeal  from  Hamilton's 
critics  to  Hamilton  himself.  But  Madison 
and  those  around  him  did  not  and  could 
not  regard  the  question  as  merely  financial, 
Madison  regarded  it,  and  not  without  justice, 
as  part  of  a  system  for  concentrating  all  the 
powers  of  the  state  in  the  hands  of  the  ex- 
ecutive. He  saw  that  Hamilton's  doctrine 
of  implied  powers  might  be  employed  to 
give  a  direction  to  the  Constitution  alien 
from  the  purpose  of  its  founders.  He  be- 
lieved that  there  was  a  design  on  the  part 
of  the  Federalists,  as  he  himself  after- 
wards expressed  it  in  conversation,  to  ^  ad« 
ministrate '  the  Constitution  into  conformity 
with  their  party  views.  These  suspicions 
as  to  the  designs  of  the  Federalists,  though 
we  cannot  set  them  down  as  groundless^ 
were* unquestionably  exaggerated.  Yet  the 
blame  of  that  was  in  some  measure  due  to 
the  Federalists  themselves.  Flushed  with 
their  triumph  in  the  National  Convention, 
and  trusting  in  the  support  of  Washington 
and  the  great  administrative  ability  of  Hamil- 
ton, they  recklessly  disregarded  the  natural 
and  justifiable  suspicions  of  their  opponents, 
and  often  used  language  which  gave  a  colour 
to  the  worst  charges  brought  against  thenK 
The  course  of  events  speedily  hurried 
Madison  onward  in  his  union  with  the  Demor- 
crats.  As  we  have  seen,  the  relation  of  the 
Republic  to  France  had  already  been  made 
the  battle-field  of  an  internal  conflict.  The 
French  Revolution  did  not  alter  the  aspect 
of  party  divisions  in  America,  but  it  gave 
them  a  definiteness  and  fixity  which  they 
did  not  before  possess.  Hitherto  there  had 
bf^en  many  who  were  hostile  to  Eng- 
land, and  to  the  aristocratic  traditions  of 
English  government,  but  who  nevertheless 
had  no  abstract  sympathy  with  democracy. 
Such  a  middleposition  became  now  almost 
untenable.  The  conduct  of  the  French 
Government,  and  the  outrageous  behaviour 
of  its  American  Ministers,  Genet  and  Adet, 
seemed  for  a  while  to  have  turned  the  tide 
of  public  feeling.  But  the  democratic  cur- 
rent was  too  strong,  and  sympathy  with 
France  was  soon  demanded  by  the  Democrats 
as  a  test  of  loyal  citizenship.  We  cannot 
judge  better  of  the  fierceness  of  party  feel- 
ing, than  by  its  effect  on  a  man  of  naturallv 
moderate  and  restrained  temper  like  Madi- 
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son.     We  feel  somewhat  as  if  we  saw  an 
archdeacon    dancing    among  the  Shakers, 
when  we  find  Madison  writing  of  *  degener- 
ate citizens,  enemies  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion and  liberty,'  of  *  the  poison   of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  party,'  and  denouncing  anti- 
French    views  as  *  heresy. '     One  painful 
result  of  this  state  of  affairs  was  to  involve 
Madison   in  a  bitter  personal  controversy 
with  his  old  ally,  Hamilton.     The   Presi- 
dent, acting  by  tiie  advice  of  his  Cabinet, 
issued  a  proclaiiiation  of   neutrality.     This 
proceeding  was  impugned  by  the  Democrats, 
both  on  technical  and  moral  grounds.     As 
to  the  former  point,  the  best  writers  on  the 
American  Constitution  are  agreed  that  the 
President,  in  interpreting  and  proclaiming 
the  duties  imposed  by  treaties  on  the  citizens, 
was  in  no  way  trangressing  his  proper  func- 
tions.   As  to  the  general  ground  of  policy, 
few  would  deny  that  Washington  and  nis  ad- 
visers would  have  been  greatly  to  blame 
had  they  suffered  America  tp  be   engulfed 
in  the  whirlpool  of  a  great  European  war. 
Nevertheless,  when  Hamilton,  writing  under 
the  signature  of  ^  Pacificus,'  defended  the 
President's  action,  he  was    answered    by 
Madison  in  the  letters  of  Helvidius.     It  is 
painful  to  find  that  the  recollection  of  their 
joint  labours   did  not  withhold    Madison 
from  a  bitter  and   contemptuous  tone  in 
dealing  with    his  opponent.      Able,   too, 
though  the  letters  of  Helvidius  are,  their 
ability  is  rather  that  of  a  special  pleader 
than  of  a  statesman.     But  though  we  cannot 
agree  with  ^Madison,  either  on  the  technical 
issue  or  on  more  general  grounds,  yet  we 
must  make  the  same  allowance  here  as  in 
the    case    of  Hamilton's  financial  policy. 
We  must  remember  that  Madison  saw  in 
the  action  of  the  President  one  step  in  a 
deliberate  scheme  to  overthrow  those  liber- 
ties for   which  so  much  blood  and  treasure 
had  been  spent.     We  must  remember,  too, 
that    Hamilton's  attitude   was   one    pecu- 
liarly calculated  to  alarm  an  opponent.     His 
doctrine   of  implied  powers    was,    in    the 
opinion  of  the  Democrats,  an  attempt  to 
turn  the  letter  of  the  Constitution  against 
its  authors,   and    to  undermine  American 
liberty  with  that  very  engine  which  they 
had  forged  for  her  defence. 

The  retirement  of  Washington  was  the 
signal  for  the  pent-up  storm  to  break  out  in 
full  force.  Had  his  term  of  office  been 
prolonged,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  he 
^ould  have  been  driven  to  identify  himself 
^ith  that  party  towards  which  his  moderate 
Jtemper  and  conservative  instincts  naturally 
inclined  him,  and  that  the  Federals  might 
ihave^^  opened  the  campaign  with  the  weight 


of  his  name  on  their  side.     As  it  was,  his 
influence  was  sufficient  to  prevent  a  party 
struggle  over  the  appointment  of  his  suc- 
cessor.    Adams  was  well  *known  to  have 
leanings  towards  a  strong  Central  Govern- 
ment, yet  he  entered  upon  office   as  the 
representative,  not  of  a  party,  but  of  the 
nation.      But  a  position  which  had  well 
nigh  overtasked  the  moderation  and  for- 
bearance of  Washington  was  far  too  ardu- 
ous for  his  vain  and  irritable   successor. 
Seldom  have  great  natural  gifts  been  more 
inopportunely  marred  by  small  yet  destruc- 
tive  failings  than  in  John  Adams.     His 
integrity  was  unquestioned,  and  saved  him 
from  those  base   compliances  into   which 
vanity  such  as  his  might  have  led  a  man 
of  weaker  principle.      His   abilities,    and 
the  respect  which  they  won  from  his  equals, 
should  have  made  him  independent  of  the 
opinion   of  the  many,  yet  he   craved  for 
the  popularity  which  he  lacked  the  power 
to   win.      The  seeds  of  distrust    between 
Adams  and  his  party  had  been  sown  as 
early  as  Washington's  first  election.     Ac- 
cording to  the  system  then  in  force,  the 
Vice-President  was  not  separately  elected, 
but  the  candidate  second  on  the  list  for 
President  took  that  office.    A  number  of  the 
Federalists,  under  the  advice  of  Hamilton, 
decided  that  there  must  be  no  risk  about 
Washington's  election,  and  that  he  must  be 
brought  in  by  such  a  majority  as  to  prove 
incontestably  the  superiority  of  his  claims. 
Accordingly,   Adams  was  elected    to    the 
second  place  by  barely  the  number  of  votes 
required.     Adams  resented  this  as  a  slight, 
and  felt  that  Hamilton  had  treated  him 
with  a  want  of  confidence  and  had  acted  in 
a  spirit  of  manoeuvre.     Hamilton  and  his 
followers,  on  the  other  hand,  believed  that 
Adams  felt  himself  aggrieved  by  not  having 
been  allowed  a  chance  of  success  against 
Washington,  an  imputation  which  Adams 
warmlv    resented.      Moreover,  there  were 
special  grounds  of  mutual  distrust  between 
Adams  and  Hamilton.  '^The^  latter  remem- 
bered the  intrigues  against  Washington  dur- 
ing the  war,  intrigues  which  all  had  their 
source   in  New  England,  and  he  looked  on 
Adams  as  in  some  measure  identified  with 
them.    Adams,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been 
absent  on  diplomatic  service  while  Hamilton 
had  been  achieving  his  great  position,  and  he 

aht  be  forgiven  if  he,  one  of  those  who 
drafted  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, felt  sore  at  being  ousted  from  his 
place  among  his  party  by  a  youth  of  thirty, 
whom  he  had  left  serving  as  Washington's 
aide-de-camp.'  During  Adams's  vice-presi- 
dency these  sources  of  discord  remained  in 
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abeyance  ;  but  when  be  attained  to  the 
first  office  they  speedily  made  themselves 
felt.  There  was  unquestionably,  on  the  part 
of  more  than  one  member  of  the  Cabinet, 
a  disposition  to  treat  Adams  as  a  mere 
nominal  head,  and  Hamilton  as  their  actual 
leader.  A  party  with  a  real  and  a  pro- 
fessed leader  is  in  a  perilous  state,  and  when 
both  are  men  of  eager  and  unyielding  ambi- 
tion the  case  is  well  nigh  hopeless.  By 
the  end  of  Adams's  term  of  office  the  Fed- 
eral party  was  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  How 
complete  that  anarchy  was,  is  shown  by 
Hamilton's  inability  to  restrain  a  section 
of  his  party  from  the  discreditable  intrigue 
whereby  they  supported  that  profligate  and 
unprincipled  adventurer,  Aaron  Burr,  for 
the  presidency.  It  is  a  melancholy  reflec- 
tion, that  by  thus  first  impelling  Hamilton 
to  take  up  an  attitude  of  direct  hostility  to 
Burr,  they  brought  about  that  tragedy 
which  robbed  their  party  of  its  foremost 
man. 

The  term  of-  Adams's  presidency  saw 
Madison  completely  detached  from  his  old 
allies  and  enlisted  under  the  banner  of 
Jefferson.  Though  Federal  writers  of  a 
later  day  have  treated  his  change  of  posi- 
tion as  an  act  of  political  perfidy,  yet  his 
own  contemporaries  do  not  seem  to  have 
so  regarded  it.  They  ^predated,  better 
than  we  can,  the  change  which  had  come 
over  the  attitude  of  the  Federal  party.  In- 
deed, Madison  might  with  fairness  have 
said  that  the  party  had  moved  away  from 
him,  rather  than  he  from  it.  Questions 
arising  out  of  the  interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution obviously  formed  new  ground,  and, 
whatever  we  may  think  of  the  Federal  policy 
during  the  admmistrations  of  Washington 
and  Adams,  we  cannot  fwrly  blame  Madi- 
son for  refusing  to  be  among  the  followers 
of  Hamilton. 

The  result  of  Jefferson's  election  left 
democracy  triumphant,  and  the  Federal 
party  a  wreck.  Two  years  later,  and  that 
great  man,  great  even  by  the  admission  of 
those  who  saw  his  faults  most  clearly,  the 
one  leader  whose  transcendent  abilities 
miffht  yet  have  rallied  the  Federal  party 
and  stemmed  the  advancing  tide  of  mob 
tyranny,  had  perished  by  a  tragic  death. 
Hamilton  had  fallen,  the  victim  of  political 
(Passion  too  base  and  profligate  to  deserve 
the  name  of  ambition,  and  the  hopes  of 
Federalism  lay  buried  in  his  grave.  With 
his  death  the  possibility  of  renewed  conflict 
was  at  an  end,  and  the  history  of  political 
parties  may  be  said  for  a  while  to  cease. 
Here  we  may  fitly  part  from  Madison. 
Measured  by  the  standard  of  political  ambi- 


tion, the  triumph  of  the  Democrats  was  the 
turning-point  of  his  success.  If  time  would 
suffer,  we  should  see  him  in  a  few  years 
wisely  ruling  over  his  country,  at  the  very 
epoch  which  definitely  gave  her  a  place 
among  the  great  powers  of  the  world.  Still 
kter,  we  should  see  him  released  from  all 
claims  of  political  ambition,  yet  turning 
his  view  with  undiminished  clearness  to  the 
approaching  troubles  of  his  country.  There 
was  a  curious  completeness  in  the  political 
career  of  one  who  served  in  the  revolu- 
tionary Congress,  and  who  lived  into  the  days 
when  the  Union  was  imperilled  by  the  in- 
dependent action  of  South  Carolina.  And 
there  could  not  be  more  significant  testi- 
mony to  the  wisdom  of  one  who  took  a  part 
in  writing  the  *  Federalist, '  and  in  framing 
the  American  Constitution,  than  the  appear- 
ance of  those  dangers  which  clouded  Madi- 
son's departing  days.  We  may  seem  to 
have  touched  lightly  on  Madison's  personal 
character.  In  doing  so,  we  have  out  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Mr.  Kives,  an  example 
which  we  could  wish  to  see  more  widely 
followed  by  American  biographers.  In 
the  case  of  Madison,  there  is  no  great 
temptation  either  to  extravagant  hero-wor- 
ship or  details  of  petty  gossip.  His  private 
life  was  uneventful.  He  was  never  mar- 
ried, and  though  he  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  the  most  dutiful  and  affectionate  of  sons, 
yet  his  family  relations  show  little  of  that 
play  of  character  on  which  a  biographer 
would  be  glad  to  dwell.  .Indeed,  through- 
out our  study  of  Madison,  we  cannot  avoid 
a  feeling  that  the  man  is  less  thsn  his  work. 
In  this  respect  he  somewhat  resembles  his 
two  great  contemporaries,  Washington  and 
Franklin.  The  three  men  differed  widely, 
but  one  feature  was  common  to  them  all. 
Their  greatness  did  not  rest  so  much  on  the 
extent  or  nature  of  their  abilities  as  on  the 
manner  in  which  those  abilities  wore  em- 
ployed. In  this,  as  in  so  many  other  points, 
the  statesmen  of  the  American  revolution 
remind  us  of  their  great  prototypes,  the 
English  statesmen  of  tl^  seventeenth  cen- 
tuiy,  the  parliamentary  opponents  of  the 
Stuarts.  Madison  and  Franklin,  like  Pym 
and  Hampden,  beyond  doubt  possessed 
great  powers  of  action,  but  it  was  not  that 
which  raised  them  so  high  above  the 
common  run  of  men.  Their  true  greatness 
lay  in  their  insight  into  public  opinion, 
their  calm  self-restraint,  above  all,  in  that 
public  spirit  and  temperate  love  of  freedom 
which  formed  part  of  their  heritage  as  Eng- 
lishmen. 
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Abt.  Vni. — A  History  of  England  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  By  William  Edward 
Hartpole  Lecky.  Vols.  1  and  2.  London, 
1878. 

The  history  of  England  in  the  eighteenth 
century  comprises  momentous  events  and 
brilliant  episodes, — the  age  of  Queen  Anne 
with  its  galaxy  of  statesmen  and  wits,  the 
victories  of  Mariborough,  the  legislative 
union  with  Scotland,  the  secure  establishment 
of  the  Hanoverian  dynasty  on  the  throne,  the 
final  collapse  of  the  Jacobite  cause  at  Cul- 
loden,  the  splendid  administration  of  Chat- 
ham, the  loss  of  our  American  colonies,  the 
more  than  compensating  rise  of  our  Indian 
empire,  and  the  culminating  period  of  par- 
Uamentary  eloquence  as  represented  by  the 
two  Pitts  and  their  contemporaries.  But  the 
eighteenth  century  is  not  marked  out  or 
placed  in  broad  relief  by  any  of  those  start- 
ling subversive  movements  or  occurrences 
which  give  sometimes  an  elevating  and  some- 
times a  lurid  grandeur  to  its  predecessors. 
It  presents  nothing  like  the  desolating  Wars 
of  the  Roses,  or  the  Reformation,  or  the  re- 
ligious struggles  under  Elizabeth,  or  the 
Great  Rebellion,  or  the  Revolution  of  1688. 
Its  chief  value  and  interest  consist  in  its  con- 
taining and  (to  the  discriminating  enquirer) 
unfolding  the  germs  from  which  the  England 
of  1700  has  gradually,  quietly,  almost  imper- 
ceptibly grown  into  the  England  of  to-day. 
To  Mr.  Lecky  must  be  assigned  the  high  and 
distinctive  merit  of  having  been  amongst  the 
first  to  see  this,  imd  the  first  to  undertake 
the  task  of  explaining  or  indicating  the  causes 
and  processes  by  which  the  most  remarkable 
changes  in  our  system  of  government,  or 
the  constitution  of  our  society,  during  the 
entire  period  in  question,  have  been  brought 
about.     His  plan  is  stated  in  his  Preface. 

*  I  have  not  attempted  to  write  the  history 
of  the  period  I  have  chosen  year  by  year,  or 
to  give  a  detailed  account  of  military  events 
or  of  tiie  minor  personal  and  party  mcidents 
which  form  so  lar^  a  part  of  political  annals. 
It  has  been  my  object  to  disengage  from  the 
great  mass  of  facts  those  which  relate  to  the 
permanent  forces  of  the  nation,  or  which  indi- 
cate some  of  the  more  enduring  features  of 
national  life.  The  growth  or  decline  of  the 
monarchy,  the  aristocracy,  and  the  democ- 
racy, of  the  Church  and  of  Dissent,  of  the 
agncultoral,  the  manufacturing,  and  the  com- 
mercial interests ;  the  increasing  power  of  Par- 
liament and  of  the  press  ;  the  history  (^political 
ideaSj  qf  arty  of  manners^  and  afoetirf;  the 
changes  that  hate  taken  place  in  the  social  and 
economical  condition  of  the  people;  the  injluencee 
that  have  modified  national  character;  the  rela- 
tions of  the  mother  country  to  its  dependen- 
cies, and  the  causes  that  have  accelerated  or 
retarded  the  advancement  of  the  latter,  form 
the  main  subjects  of  this  book.' 


The  subjects  to  which  the  greater  part  of 
the  ensuing  remarks  will  be  devoted,  arc 
those  mentioned  in  the  passages  we  have 
italicised  ;  but,  before  coming  to  them,  we 
propose  to  take  a  cursory  view  of  some  polit- 
ical questions  which  Mr.  Lecky  has  done 
his  best  to  elucidate. 

His  opening  paragraph  is  a  condensed  re- 
capitulation or  the  political  vicissitudes 
undergone  from  the  Revolution  of  1688  to 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  by  the  two  great 
parties.  Whig  and  Tory,  between  which  the 
whole  country  was  once  divided,  much  as  it 
is  divided  between  Liberal  and  Conservative 
now.  *  There  is  one  theory, '  he  proceeds,  *  on 
the  subject  of  those  vicissitudes  to  which  it 
is  necessaiT  briefly  to  advert,  for  it  has  been 
advocated  by  an  historian  of  great  eminence, 
has  been  frequently  repeated,  and  has,  in 
some  respects,  considerable  plausibility.' 
The  historian  of  great  eminence  is  the  late 
Earl  Stanhope,  who  unfolds  and  lays  marked 
stress  on  the  theory  in  an  introductory  pas- 
sage of  his  history. 

'  It  is'very  remarkable  that,  in  Queen  Anne's 
reign,  the  relative  meaning  of  these  terms 
(Whi^  and  Tory)  was  not  only  different,  but 
opposite  to  that  which  they  bore  at  the  acces- 
sion of  William  IV.  In  theory  indeed  the  main 
principle  of  each  continues  the  same.  The 
leading  principle  of  the  Tories  is  the  dread  of 
popular  licentiousness.  The  leading  principlo 
of  the  Whigs  is  the  dread  of  royal  encroach- 
ment. It  may  thence,  perhaps,  be  deduced 
that  good  and  wise  men  would  attach  them- 
selves either  to  the  Whig  or  to  the  Tory  party, 
according  as  there  seemed  to  be  the  greatest 
danger  at  that  particular  period  from  despot- 
ism or  from  democracy.  The  same  person 
who  would  have  been  a  Whig  in  1112  would 
have  been  a  Tory  in  1830.  For,  on  examina- 
tion, it  will  be  found  that  in  nearly  aUpartic- 
ulars  a  modern  Tory  resembles  a  Whig  of 
Queen  Anne^s  reiffn,  and  a  Tory  of  Queen 
Anne's  reign  a  moden^  Whig.' 

The  facts  on  which  Lord  Stanhope  prin- 
cipally relies  are,  that  the  Tories  of  Queen 
Anne's  time  assailed  Marlborough  during 
the  French  war,  as  the  Whigs  during  the 
Peninsular  war  assailed  Wellington  :  that 
the  Tories  upheld  whilst  the  WTiigs  opposed 
free-trade  pnnciplcs  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht : 
that  the  Whigs  were  the  principal  authors 
of  the  penal  laws  against  the  Catholics,  the 
repeal  of  which  subsequently  became  a 
standard  article  of  their  creed  :  that  the  To- 
ries were  for  short  parliaments  and  an  ex^ 
tension  of  the  suffrage  when  the  Whigs 
were  carrying  the  Septennial  Act  and  resist- 
ing all  approach  to  what  was  afterwards 
their  rallymg  cry  under  the  name  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform  :  that,  in  financial  reform 
again,  the  Whigs,  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  were  untrue  to  their  principles  by 
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ref  asing  to  concnr  in  place  Bills  or  pensioii 
bills  proposed  or  promoted  by  their  antag- 
onists. 

Admitting  the  plausibility  of  the  case  as 
stated  by  Lord  Stanhope,  Mr.  Lecky  re- 
plies : — 

*  I  think,  however,  that  a  more  careful  ex- 
amination will  sufficiently  show  that,  in  spite 
of  these  appearances,  the  ground  for  assuming 
this  inversion  of  principles  is  very  smalL  The 
Budn  object  of  the  Whig  party  in-  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  to  estab- 
lish in  England  a  system  of  government  in 
which  the  will  of  the  people  as  expressed  by 
Parliament  should  be  supreme,  ana  the  power 
of  the  monarch  should  be  subject  to  the  limi- 
tations it  imposed.  The  substitution  of  a  par- 
liamentary title  for  divine  right  as  the  basis 
of  the  throne,  and  the  assertion  of  the  right  of 
the  nation  to  depose  a  dynasty  which  had 
transcended  the  limits  of  the  constitution, 
were  the  great  principles  for  which  the  Whigs 
were  contending.  They  involved  or  governed 
the  whole  system  of  Whig  policy,  and  they 
were  assuredly  in  perfect  accordance  with  its 
later  developments.  The  Tory  party,  on  the 
other  hand,  under  Queen  Anne  was  to  a  great 
extent,  and  under  George  I.  was  almost  exclu- 
sively^  Jacobite.  The  overwhelming  major^ 
ity  of  its  members  held  fervently  the  doc- 
tnnes  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  and  of  the 
sinfulness  of  all  resistance,  and  they  accord- 
ingly regarded  the  power  of  Parliament  as  al- 
together subordinate  to  that  of  a  legil^ate 
king.  The  difference  of  dynasties  was  thns 
not  merely  a  question  of  persons,  but  a  ques- 
tion  of  prmciples.  Each  dynasty  represented 
a  whole  scheme  of  policy  or  theory  of  govern* 
menty  the  one  being  essentially  Tory  and  the 
other  essentially  >Vhig.  The  maintenance  of 
the  Hanoverian  dynasty  on  the  throne  was, 
therefore,  very  naturally  the  supreme  aim  of 
the  Whig  party.  They  adopted  whatever 
means  they  thought  conducive  to  its  attain- 
ment, and  in  this  simple  fact  we  have  the  key 
to  what  may  appear  the  aberrations  of  their 
policy.' 

Prominent  amongst  these  meaos  was  the 
Septennial  Act,  carried  by  the  Whigs,  be- 
cause they  believed  that  a  dissolution  im- 
mediately after  the  accession  of  Geoige  L 
iand.the  Rebellion  of  1716,  would  imperil 
the  dynasty,  would  Vreck  the  State  vessel  in 
which  their  political  .fortunes  and  principles 
were  embarked.  In  like  manner  they  passed 
penal  laws  against  the  Catholics  so  long  as 
Catholic  was  another  name  for  Jacobite,  and 
laboured  unremittingly  for  the  repeal  of 
those  laws  when  all  fear  of  a  divided  alle- 
giance was  at  end.  Except  when  they  w^re 
warped  aside  by  paramount  consid^ations 
of  expediency,  both  parties  were  tolerably 
faithful  to  their,  creeds.  The  Whigs  were 
always  vith  the  Dissenters,  the  Tories  with 
the  Church.  The  strength  of  the  one  always 
lay  in  the  landed  gentry  and  the  opuiftry  : 


that  of  the  other  in  the  commerciQl  classes 
and  the  towns. 

A  striking"  specimen  of  Mr.  Lecky 's  pecu-. 
liarity  of  view  and  mode  of  treatment  isr 
presented  by  his  inquiry  into  the  imme- 
diate causes  of  the  Revolution  of  1688  ;> 
from  which  it  would  appear  that  he  in- 
clines towards  the  historical  school  of  Vol-' 
taire,  who  was  fond  of  tracing  up  great 
events  to  accidents^  like  the  delay  (by  the 
casting  of  a  horse-shoe)  of  the  courier  from^ 
Rome,  wljLose  timely  arrival  might  have 
prevented  Henry  VIII. 's  breach  with  tha 
rapacy  and  have  indefinitely  postponed 
the  Reformation.  The  opposite  tneory 
was  shadowed  out  by  Lord  Macaulay  in 
one*of  the  most  splendid  of  hii^  rhetorical 
amplifications: — 'The  sun  illuminates  the* 
hills  whilst  it  is  yet  below  the  horizon  ;  and 
truth  is  discovered  by  the  highest  minds  a 
little  before  it  becomes  manifest  to  the  mul- 
titude. This  is  the  extent  of  their  superi-. 
ority.  They  are  the  first  to  catch  and  re-i 
fleet  a  light,  which  without  their  assistance, ; 
must,  in  a  short  time,  be  visible  to  those 
who  lie  far  benelith  them.  The  s^ime  remark^ 
will  apply  equally  to  the  fine  arts.'  The 
same  remark,  so  far  as  it  is  well  founded, 
will  apply  to  political  and  social  progress. 

*  Whoever  (says  Mr.  Lecky)  will  study  the 
history  of  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Repub- 
lic ;  of  the  triumph  of  Christianity  in  the 
Roman'  Empire ;  of  the  dissolution  of  that  em-* 
pire  ;  of  the  medieval  transition  from  slavery 
to  serfdom;  of  the  Reformation,  or  of  the 
French  Revolution,  may  easily  convince  him- 
self that  each  of  these  great  changes  was  the 
result  of  a  long  series  of  religious,  social,  polit- 
ical, economical,  and  intellectual  causes,  ex- 
tending over  many  genetations.  So  eminently 
is  this  the  case,  that  some  distin^ruiBhed  writ- 
ers have  maintained  that  the  action  of  special 
circumstances  and  of  individual  genius,  efforts, 
and  peculiarities,  counts  for  nothing  in  the 
great  march  of  human  affiairs,  and  tmit  every 
successful  revolution  must  be  attributed  solely 
to  the  long  train  of  intellectual  influences  that 
prepared  and  necessitated  its  triumph. 

'It  is  not  difficult,  however,  to  show  thai 
this,  like  most  very  absolute  historical  gen- 
eralisations, is  an  exaggeration,  and  several 
instances  might  be  vcitM  in  which  a  slight, 
change  in  the  disposition  of  circumstances,  ob 
in  the  action  of  mdividuals,  would  have  al- 
tered the  whole  course  of  history*  There 
are,  indeed,  few  streams  of  tendency,  however 
powerful,  that  might  not,  at  some  early  per- 
iod of  their  Career,  have  been  arrested  or  dc* 
fleeted.' 

The  stream  of  tendency,  he  thinks,  was*, 
entirely  in  favour  of  James,  and  against 
William,  when  it  was  deflected  by  consume 
mate  statesmanship  at  tike  part  of  WilUam- 
and  folly  amoviting  to  fatuity  OA  th^pari 
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of  James.  *  By  a  very  rare  concOTrence  of 
circumstances  a  form  of  Government  Tras 
establlsbad  and  maintained  in  England,  for 
which  the  mass  of  the  people  were  intellec- 
tually wholly  imprepared. '  So  far  was  this 
form  of  government  from  being  easily  con- 
solidated or  gaining  ready  adaptation  from 
being  tried,  that  a  quarter  of  a  century  later 
the  rejstoration  of  the  Stuarts  hung  upon  a 
thread.  Like  the  refusal  of  the  Comte  do 
Chambord  to  give  up  the  white  flag,  the  re- 
fusal of  the  pretender  to  give  up  hjs  i^igion 
was  the  chief,  almost  the  sole,  bar  to  the 
fullest  realisation  of  his  hopes. 

Accumulated  proofs  are  adduced  by  Mr. 
Lecky  to  show  that  Jacobites  and  Hanover- 
ians were  agreed  upon  this  point.  Robe- 
thon,  a  Secretary  of  the  Embassy  at  Hano- 
vfer,  wrote  in  January,  1712-13  :  *  The 
Pretender,  on  the  slightest  appearance  of 
pretended  conversion,  might  ruin  all — ^the 
religion,  the  liberties,  the  privileges  of  the 
nation. '  *  The  best  part  of  the  gentry  and 
half  the  nobility,'  wrote  a  Jacobite  in  1712, 
^  are  resolved  t<5  have  the  King,  and  Parlia- 
ment would  do  it  in  a  year  if  it  could  be  be- 
lieved he  had  changed  his  religion. '  '  I  am 
c<Mivinced,''  wrote  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
in  July,  1712,  **  that  if  Harry  [the  King! 
would  return  to  the  Church  of  Endand  all 
would  be  easy.  Nay,  from  what  I  know,  if 
be  would  but  barely  give  hopes  he  would  do 
so,  my  brother  [Queen  Anne]  would  do  aU  he 
can  to  leave  him  his  estate. ' 

The  Pretender,  highly  to '  his  honour, 
stood  firm.  He  would  not  palter  with  his 
conscience,  or  make  a  show  of  paltering 
with  it,  for  a  throne.  In  March,  17 14, 
when  Queen  Anne  ^as  dying,  and  a  crisis 
was  at  hand  which  he  could  have  swayed  by 
9  word,  he  answered  with  his  own  hand  a 
reiterated  entreaty  by  saying  :  *  I  neither 
want  counsel  nor  advice  to  remain  unaltera- 
ble in  my  fixed  resolution  of  never  dissemb* 
ling  my  religion  ;  but  rather  to  abandon  all 
than  act  agamst  my  conscience  and  honour, 
cost  what  it  will  ....  How  could 
ever  my  subjects  depend  upon  me  or  be 
happy  under  me  if  I  should  make  use  of 
^ch  a  notorious  hypocrisy  to  get  myself 
amongst  them ! ' 

Even  this  did  not  discourage  his  parti- 
sans, and  Mr.  Lecky  thinks  that  when 
Bolingbroke,  after  the  dismissal  of  Oxford 
on  July  27,  1714,  proceeded  to  sketch  the 
outlines  of  a  ministry  almost  exclusively  Ja- 
cobite, there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
such  a  ministry,  supported  by  the  Queen, 
presided  over  by  a  statesman  eminently  skil- 
ful, daring,  and  unscrupulous,  and  disposing 
of  all  the  civil  and'  military  administration 
of  the  oountry,  could,  in  the  existii^  condi- 


tMMi  of  EnglofM,  have  effected  the  rertom- 
tion  of  the  Stuarts.'  Bolingbroke  subse- 
quently declared  that,  so  well  taken  were  his 
measures,  only  six  weeks  were  required  to 
place  matters  in  a  condition  which  would 
have  left  him  nothing  to  fear.  The  com- 
manding position  which  justified  this  lan- 
guage l^d  been  obtained  by  artfully  playing 
one  female  favourite  against  another ;  and 
that  position,  with  all  the  startling  o<Hise- 
quences  involved  in  it — ^the  change  of  a 
dynasty,  the  overthrow  of  a  constitution 
tnat  has  since  become  the  envy  of  the  worid, 
depended  on  a  contingency  which  no  human 
foresight  or  prudence  could  anticipate  or 
control.  The  chances  fell  out  against  him. 
The  first  meeUng  of  the  Council  after 
BoKngbroke's  accession  to  iht  Premiership, 
held  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen,  was  too 
much  for  her.  She  left  it,  saying  to  those 
about  her  that  she  should  never  survive  the 
scene  :  she  fell  into  a  state  of  stupor,  ia 
which  she  remained  till  she  died  on  Aughst 
Ist.  On  the  3rd,  Bolingbroke  wrote  to 
Swift :  '  The  Earl  of  Oxford  was  removed 
on  Tuesday  :  the  Queen  died  on  Sunday  I 
What  a  world  is  this,  and  how  does  f  ortmne 
banter  us  I ' 

A  recent  article  on  the  *  Age  of  Queen 
Anne,'*  relieves  us  from  the  necessity  of 
dwelling  further  on  the  leading  events  and 
prominent  features  of  her  reign  as  sketched  or 
summarised  by  Mr.  Lecky.  He  pauses  at  the 
accession  of  George  I.  for  an  analysis  of  the 
Whig  party,  including  the  aristocracy,  the 
commercial  classes,  and  the  Nonconformists. 

Fully  recognising,  perhaps  rather  exag- 
gerating, the  disadvantages  of  a  titled  and 
landed  aristocracy,  especially  the  false  esti- 
mate of  men  and  things,  Uie  servile  and 
sycophantic  dispoiiltions,  the  tuft-hunting, 
the  vulgarity  of  thought  and  feeling  it  tends 
to  foster  in  the  community,  Mr.  Lecky  thinks 
that  theseware  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
its  advantages,  and  declares  it  to  be  indis- 
pensable to  our  mixed  form  of  government, 
in  which— 

'  Orders  and  deflfrees 
Jar  not  with  libertj,  bat  well  consist.' 

The  Whig  aristocracy  was  clearly  the  main- 
stay of  the  new  dynasty  ;  but  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  favourite  notion,  that  they  aimed  at 
and  to  a  great  extent  succeeded  in  reducing 
the  two  first  Hanoverian  Kings  of  En^and 
to  the  condition  of  a  Venetian  Doge,  is  in 
flat  contradiction  to  the  facts.  The  most 
influential  men  of  these  reigns  were  Walpole 
and  the  first  Pitt,  who  neither  of  them  re- 
lied on  the  great  families.  When  Pitt's 
voice  was  swaying  the  House  of  Commons 
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aad  reeoonding  through  the^ooantry,  it  was 
virtually  the  voice  of  the  people  :  what  gave 
him  resistless  sway  was  the  public  at  his 
hack  ;  whilst  Walpole's  long  tenure  of  office 
was  owing  to  the  adroitness  with  which  he 
managed  the  Court,  and  the  organised  system 
of  corruption  which  he  kept  up.  The  man- 
ner in  wnich  Sir  Spencer  Compton  was  ap- 
pointed to  superseae  him  on  the  accession 
ef  George  II.,  from  a  mere  personal  predi- 
lection of  the  King,  and  then  set  aside  partly 
through  the  Queen's  interference  and  partly 
from  the  exposure  of  Compton's  incapacity, 
shows  how  little  force  was  put  upon  the 
royal  inclination  by  any  cabal  or  party.  The 
precarious  and  qu^fied  nature  of  Walpole's 
power  may  also  be  inferred  from  its  percep- 
tible decline  after  the  death  of  Queen  Caro- 
line. In  point  of  fact,  no  sovereigns,  except 
at  brief  and  rare  intervals,  were  ever  less  in 
the  condition  of  a  Doge  than  the  English 
sovereigns  from  the  Revolution  downwards. 
Lord  Beaconsfield  admits  that  William  III. 
was  his  own  minister,  and  never  came  under 
the  yoke  of  the  oligarchy.  Queen  Anne, 
agwn,  was  enabled,  by  the  division  of  par- 
ties, to  indulge  a  mischievous  extent  of  indi- 
vidual volition  and  caprice.'  Bullied  by  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  or  cajoled  by  Mrs. 
Masham,  it  was  by  her  female  favourites,  not 
by  the  great  nobles,  that  she  was  controlled. 
But  her  successor,  we  are  told,  was  compara- 
tively defenceless  agidnst  the  alleged  con- 
spiracy. 

*  Unsupported  by  the  mass  of  the  people, 
,  Ignorant  of  our  language,  phlegmatic  m  tem- 

perameilt,  George  I.  entirely  depended  upon 
the  Whig  Peers,  and  the  Whig  Peers  re- 
solved to  compensate  themselves  for  the 
disappointment  they  had  experienced  under 
William  III.  They  at  once  established  the 
Cabinet  on  its  present  basis.  ^*  They  did 
nothing  of  the  sort ;  yet,  strange  to  say, 
Mr.  Lecky  seems  to  incHne  towards  the  same 
grave  error.  After  dwelling  upon  the  weak- 
ening of  the  monarchical  principle  by  the 
denial  of  divine  right  and  other  causes,  he 
says  : — 

*  Another  very  important  cause  of  the  de- 
cline of  the  power  of  royalty  was  the  increased 
development  of  party  government.  The  for- 
mation of  a  ministry,  or  homogeneous  bodv  of 
ruling  statesmen  of  the  same  politics,  deliber- 
ating in  common,  and  in  which  each  member 
is  responsible  to  the  others,  has  been  justly 
described  by  Lord  Macaulay  as  one  of  the  most 
momentous  and  least  noticed  consequences  of 
the  Revolution.    It  was  essential  to  the  work- 

*  '  Vindication  of  the  English  Constitution  in 
a  Letter  to  a  Noble  and  Learned  Lord  (Lynd- 
hurat).'  By  Disraeli  the  Toanger.  London, 
1885,  p.  17a 


ing  ol  parliamentary  government,  and  it  was 
scarcely  less  important  as  abridging  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Crown.  As  long  as  the  ministers 
were  selected  by  the  sovei^elgn  from  the  most 
opposite  parties,  as  long  as  each  was  responsi- 
ble onlv  for  his  own  department,  and  was  per- 
fectly free  to  vote,  speak  or  intrigue  agamst 
his  colleagues,  it  is  obvious  that  the  chief 
efficient  power  must  have  resided  with  the  Sov- 
ereign.' 

But  this  state  of  things  continued  substan- 
tially unaltered  till  far  into  the  reign  of 
George  III.  On  close  inquiry  it  will  be 
found  that  the  first  Cabinet  on  the  present 
basis,  homogeneous  and  subject  to  the  Prime 
Minister,  was  the  Cabinet  of*  Pitt,  after  the 
expulsion  of  Thuriow,  in  1792.  A  very 
different  notion  must  have  prevailed  in 
1754,  when  Henry  Fox  (already  a  Privy- 
Councillor)  was  made  a  member  of  the  Cabi- 
net by  the  King,  as  a  mark  of  private 
favour,  on  condition  that  he  was  *  not  to  in- 
terfere with  or  derogate  from  the  priority  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. '  The  career  of  the  great  Commoner 
abounds  with  illustrations  of  the  anomalous 
and  uncertain  character  of  the  institution  in 
his  time.  He  was  the  master  spirit  of  an 
administration  of  which  another  (the  Duke 
of  Newcastle)  was  the  chief.  He  took  a 
subordinate  place  in  one  formed  (1766)  by 
himself  with  tmlimited  powers,  and  grad- 
ually sank  into  a  nonenity  in  it  without  leav- 
ing it.  He  is  censured  by  Horace  Walpole 
for  undue  presumption  in  assuming  to 
guide  the  councils  of  a  third,  for  the  policy 
of  which  he  was  responsible.  As  we  re- 
cently observed,  it  was  a  surprise  to  Charles 
Fox  when  ho  was  dismissed  for  an  act  of 
ministerial  subordination  by  Lord  North  ; 
and  Thuriow  evidently  thought  that  he  was 
following  no  uncommon  course  when  he 
competed  for  royal  favour,  and  consequent 
supremacy  in  the  Cabinet,  with  his  chief. 
*  Stick  to  Pitt, '  was  his  advice  to  Scott  (Lord 
Eldon).  *'  He  has  tripped  up  my  heels,  and 
I  would  have  tripped  up  Am  if  I  could.  I 
confess  I  did  not  think  the  King  would  have 
parted  with  me  so  easily.' 

Dating  from  the  Revolution,  party  gov- 
ernment took  rather  more  than  a  century  to 
arrive  at  maturity,  and,  from  not  bearing  this 
in  mind,  Mr.  Lecky  has,  almost  as  com- 
pletely as  Lord  Beaconsfield,  mistaken  the 
position  of  the  first  Kings  of  the  Hanover- 
ian line  : — 

*  On  the  death  of  the  Queen,  they  (the 
Tories)  had  all,  at  least  jpassively,  accepted 
the  change  of  dynasty,  ana  there  is  no  reason 
to  question  the  substantial  truth  of  the  asser- 
tion of  Bolingbroke,  that  the  proscription  of 
the  Tories  by  George  I.  for  the  first  time  made 
the  party  entirely  Jacobite.     But  whatever 
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may  have  been  its  effect  on  the  stability  of  the 
dynasty,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  effect  of 
the  Whig  monopoly  of  office  on  the  authority 
of  the  Sovereign.  He  was  no  longer  the  mod- 
erating power,  holding  the  balance  in  a  het- 
erogeneous and  divided  Cabinet,  able  to  dis- 
miss a  statesman  of  one  policy  and  to  employ  a 
statesman  of  another,  and  thus  in  a  great 
measure  to  determine  the  tendency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. He  could  govern  only  through  a 
political  body  which,  in  iUGompleU  union  and 
m  its  command  of  the  majority  in  Parliament, 
was  usually  able,  by  the  threat  of  joint  resig- 
nation, which  would  make  government  impos- 
sible, to  dictate  its  own  terms.  .  .  . 

*  In  this  manner,  by  the  force  of  events, 
much  more  than  by  any  express  restrictive 
legislation,  a  profound  change  had  pajBsed 
over  the  position  \)f  the  monarchy  in  England. 
The  chief  power  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Whig  statesmen.' 

On  turning  to  »  subsequent  portion  of  the 
volume,  we  find  ample  evidence  that  the 
King  was  still  the  moderating  power,  hold- 
ing the  biJance,  not  indeed  between  Whigs 
and  Tories,  but  between  adverse  sections  of 
Whigs,  who,  far  from  presenting  a&jthing 
like  complete  union,  were  more  divided  thaa 
at  any  period  of  their  annals.  Thus  we  are 
told  of  '  the  great  schism  which  broke  out 
in  1717,  when  Lord  Townshend  was  dis- 
missed from  office  ;  when  Walpole,  with 
several  less  noted  Whigs,  resigned,  and  went 
into  violent  opposition,  and  when  the  chief 
powers  passed  into  the  hands  of  Sunderland 
and  Stanhope  :'  the  explanaidon  being  that 
Sunderland  had  conciliated  the  King  by 
humouring  his  Hanoverian  tendencies, 
whilst  Walpole  and  Townshend  had  made 
themselves  peculiariy  obnoxious  and  dis-i 
tasteful  by  opposing  them*  When  Wal- 
pole, after  many  altemations  of  foitime, 
obtained  the  supremacy,  he  did  not  gain  it 
or  hold  it,  we  are  distinctly  told,  haughtily 
and  independently,  by  dint  of  a  firmly-knit 
league  or  commanding  majority,  which  en- 
abled hira  to  dictate  his  terms  or  impose 
himself  as  a  meeessity,  but  by  means  wnich 
imply  the  entire  absence  of  the  higher  ele- 
ments of  strength  : — 

'  Other  'ministers  may  have  bribed  on  a 
larger  scale  to  gain  some  special  object,  or  in 
moments  of  transition,  crisis,  or  difficulty.  It 
was  left  to  Walpole  to  organise  corruption  as 
a  system,  and  to  make  it  the  normal  process 
of  Parlisjcnentary  government.  It  was  his  set* 
tied  policy  to  maintain  his  Parliamentary  ma- 
jority, not  by  attracting  to  his  ministry  great 
orators,  great  writers,  great  financiers,  or 
great  statesmen,  iiot  by  effecting  any  cornbina- 
tion  or  eoalitian  of  particMf  by  identifying  him- 
self with  any  great  object  of  popular  desire, 
or  by  winning  to  his  siae  young  men  fai  whose 
character  and  ability  he  could  trace  the  prom- 
ise of  future  eminence,  but  simply  by  engross- 


ing borough  influence  and  extending  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  Crown.' 

Again  and  again  does  Mr.  Lecky  supply 
ample  evidence  against  the  theory  whicn  he 
professedly  adopts  : — 

'The  general  level  of  political  life  was, 
however,  deplorably  low.  Politics  under 
Queen  Anne  centered  chiefly  round  the  fa- 
vourites of  the  Sovereign,  and  in  the  f  rat  Han- 
owrian  reigns  the  moat  important  influences  were 
Court  intrigues  or  forliamentary  corruption, 
Bolingbroke  securea  his  return  n'om  exile  by 
the  assistance  of  the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  one  of 
the  mistresses  of  Q^rge  I.,  whom  he  is  said  to 
have  bribed  with  10,000^.  Carteret  at  first 
based  his  hopes  upon  the  same  support,  but, 
imagining  that  he  had  met  with  coldness  or 
infidelity  on  the  part  of  the  Duchess,  he  trans- 
ferred his  allegiance  to  her  rival,  the  Coun- 
tess of  Platen.^ 

*  Chesterfield,  towards  the  end  of  his  career, 
intrigued  against  Newcastle  with  the  Duchesa 
of  Yarmoutn ;  and  Pitt  himself  ia  stated,  on 
very  good  authority,  to  have  secured  his  posi- 
tion in  the  Cabinet  in  a  ^eat  degree  by  his 
attentions  to  the  same  lady.* 

Surely  this  sustained  and  paramount  influ- 
ence of  mistresses  is  wholly  irreconcilable 
with  the  supposed  dictation  of  the  Whig 
oligarchy  or  the  subjection  of  the  monarch 
to  party  combination. 

In  a  recent  article*  on  Lord  K  Fitzmaur- 
ice*s  Life  of  his  ancestor,  the  first  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne,  we  had  occasion  to  comment 
on  the  extremely  low  state  of  political  mo- 
rality in  England  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  There  was  a  period 
of  thirty  or  forty  years  during  which  public 
spirit  had  completely  died  out  and  dis- 
appeared amongst  our  public  men  ;  although 
occasional  sparks  of  it  may  have  flashed 
from  the  nation  at  lai^e,  as  when  popular 
indignation  ^was  roused  by  the  tale  of  Jen- 
kins's ears  or  the  arbitrary  proceedings 
against  Wilkes.  Mr.  Lecky  does  more  thaa 
confirm  this  estimate.  In  his  opinion  the 
corruption  extended  far  beyond  the  political 
arena  :  its  effects  might  be  traced  in  almost 
every  class  of  life  :  the  very  heart  of  the 
nation  was  tainted  to  the  core  : — 

*  In  very  few  periods  was  there  so  little^  re- 
ligious zeal,  or  active  loyalty,  or  public  spirit. 
A  kindred  tone  pervaded  the  higher  branches 
of  intellect.  The  philosophy  of  Locke,  deriv- 
ing our  ideas  mainly  if  not  exclusively  from 
external  sources,  was  supreme  among  the 
stronger  minds.  In  literature,  in  art,  in  speo- 
ulation,  the  imagination  was  repressed ;  strong 
passions,  elevated  motives,  ana  sublime  aspir- 
ations were  replaced  by  critical  accuracy  of 
thought  and  observation,  by  a  measured  and 
fastidious  beauty  of  form,  by  clearness,  sym- 
metry, sobriety,  and  good  sense.     We  find 
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this  alike  in  the  prose  of  Addison,  in  the  po- 
etry of  Pope,  ana  in  tl\e  philosophy  of  Hume. 
The  greatest  wit  and  the  most  original  genius 
of  the  age  was  also  the  most  intensely  and  the 
most  coarsely  realistic.  The  {greatest  English 
painter  of  the  time  devoted  hunsclf  mainly  to 
caricature.  The  architects  could  see  nothing 
but  barbarous  deformity  in  the  Gothic  cathe- 
dral, and  their  own  works  had  touched  the 
very  nadir  of  taste.' 

This  is  an  exaggeration.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  prose  of  Addison,  the  pogtry  of 
Pope,  or  the  philosophy  of  Hume,  akin  to 
the  coarse  cynicism  of  Walpole,  the  pol- 
ished selfishness  of  Chesterfield,  or  the  pro-* 
fligate  sycophancy  of  Doddington  ;  and  it 
is  nardly  with  caricature  that  we  habitually 
associate  the  name  of  Hogarth,  who  was  one 
of  the  finest  moralists  as  well  as  (what  Mr. 
Lecky  afterwards  terms  him)  the  greatest 
English  painter  of  his  time.  But  the  utter 
want  of  public  spirit  exhibited  during  the 
Rebellion  of  1745,  certainly  indicates  some- 
thing more  than  what  lies  upon  the  surface 
for  Siose  who  run  to  read.  What  must  have 
been  the  condition  of  a  people  who,  after 
more  than  half  a  century's  experience  of  a 
free  constitution,  had  not*  made  up  their 
znindfi  whether  it  was  worth  keepmg,  or 
whether  they  might  not  just  as  well  revert 
to  the  dynasty  which  they  had  expelled  for 
systematic  encroachments  on  their  most 
cherished  liberties  and  rights  ?  *  When  the 
Ute  rebellion  broke  out,  *  says  Lord  Hard- 
wicke  in  1749,  '  I  believe  most  men  were 
convinced  that,  if  the  rebels  had  succeeded, 
Poperj'  as  well  as  slavery  would  have  been  the 
certain  consequence,  and  yet  what  a  faint 
resistance  did  the  people  make  in  any  part 
of  the  kingdom. '  What  Mr.  Lecky  believes 
to  be  the  true  causes  of  this  indifference  are 
stated  in  a  letter  from  Alderman  Heathcote 
to  the  Earl  of  Marchmont  in  September, 
1746  :— 

*  Your  Lordship  may  observe  the  little  influ- 
ence an  actual  insurrection  has  had  on  the  pub- 
lic funds;  and  unless  some  speedy  stop  be 
put  to  this  universal  coldness  by  satisfying 
the  demands  of  the  nation  and  suppressing 
by  proper  laws  that  parliamentary  prostitution 
which  has  destroyed  ourarmies,  our  fleets,  tod 
our  constitution,  I  greatly  fear  the  event.' 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact,  to  which  com- 
paratively little  attention  has  been  paid, 
that  the  House  of  Commons  had  gradually 
brought  upon  itself  much  of  the  hatred  and 
distrust  which]  in  arbitrary  times  had  been 
concentrated  on  the  Crown.  .We  .are  re- 
minded of  Speaker  Onsldw's  recorded  opin- 
ion, that  the  Septennial  Act  formed  the  era 
of  the  emancipation  of  the  Commons  from 
its  former  dependence  on  the  Crown  and  on 
the  House  of  Lords.  He  might  have  added, 


from  much  of  its  wholesome  and  constitu- 
tional dependence  upon  the  people.  The 
consequences  were  seen  and  felt  in  the  as- 
sumption of  legislative  and  judicial  functions, 
under  the  guise  of  privilege  or  the  pretence 
of  wounded  dignity.  '  ^most  every  injury 
in  word  or  act  done  to  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment was,  during  the  rergn  of  George  II. , 
voted  a  breach  of  privilege,  and  thus 
brought  under  the  immediate  and  often  vin- 
dictive jurisdiction  of  the  House,  Among 
the  offences  thus  characterised  were  shoot- 
ing the  rabbits  of  one  Member,  poaching  on  , 
the  fishponds  of  another,  injuring  the  trees 
of  a  third,  and  stealing  the  coal  of  a  fourth.' 
Every  general  election  gave  rise  to  an  ex- 
plosion of  popular  disgust  at  the  manner  in 
which  tlie  contested  seats  were  appropriated 
by  the  majority.  *  I  believe,'  says  Lord 
Hervey,  *  the  manifest  injustice  and  glaring 
violation  of  all  truth  in  the  decisions  of  this 
Parliament  surpass  even  the  most  flagrant 
and  infamous  instances  of  any  of  their  prede- 
cessors. ' 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand,  remarks  Mr. 
Lecky  (speculating  in  his  manner  on  the 
highly  coloured  picture  he  has  drawn),  how 
a  Parliament  so  thoroughly  vicious  in  its 
constitution  should  have  proved  itself,  in 
any  degree,  a  faithful  guardian  of  English 
liberty,  or  *  should  have  produced  so  large 
an  amount  of  wise,  temperate,  and  tolerant 
legislation  as  it  unquestionably  did. '  Yet 
no  one,  he  thinks,  who  candidly  considew 
the  general  tenor  of  English  administration 
during  the  long  period  of  Whig  ascendancy 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  can  question  that 
Voltaire  and  Montesquieu  were  correct  in  de- 
scribing [it  as  greatly  superior  to  the  chief 
governments  of  the  Continent. 

Considering  what  the  chief  governments 
of  the  Continent — of  France,  Spain,  Ger- 
many and  Italy — ^were,  when  Voltaire  and 
Montesquieu  referred  to  them,  this  is  saying 
very  little  for  that  of  England  ;  and  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  Mr.  Lecky  has  not  cited 
specimens*  of  the  wise,  temperate,  and  tol- 
erant legislation  of  which  he  speaks.  The 
most  striking  chapters  of  his  book  bear  evi- 
dence to  the  intemperate  and  intolerant 
character  of  the  legislation  extended  to  that 
very  portion  of  the  empire  (Ireland)  where 
temper  and  toleration  were  most  impera- 
tively required.  In  England,  too,  the  penal 
laws  were  rigidly  maintained  :  the  criminal 
law  in  all  its  branches,  procedure  included, 
was  little  better  than  the  patched  up  relic  of 
a  barbarous  age.  The  bankruptcy  laws,  the 
law  of  debtor  and  creditor,  the  poor-laws, 
the  game-laws,  the  laws  of  marriage,  indeed 
all  the  laws  regulating  the  social  and  com- 
mercial relations  of  the  community,  were  in 
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a  most  unsatisfactory  state.  The  prisons^ 
the  press-gang,  the  want  of  sanitary  regula- 
tions, the  metropolitan  magistracy  and  po- 
lice, the  insecurity  of  life  and  property  in  the 
most  populous  districts,  were  a  disgrace  to  a 
people  pretending  to  civilisation.  The  Slave 
Trade  was  rapidly  rising  into  that  monstrous 
blot  upon  humanity  upon  which  we  now 
look  back  with  a  mixture  of  surprise  and 
shame  that  it  was  permitted  to  assume  such 
appalling  dimensions  without  a  check. 
None  of  these  things  have  been  passed  un- 
noticed by  Mr.  Lecky,  but  what  he  has 
failed  to  mark  is,  that  the  most  crying  evils 
remained  for  succeeding  generations  to  grap- 
le  with,  and  that  the  eighteenth  century 
eft  the  worst  of  them  untouched.  The 
remedial  measures  he  specifies  fell  lamenta- 
bly short  of  their  professed  aim  :  with  one 
marked  exception,  the  Marriage  Act  (com- 
monly called  Lord  Hardwicke's  Act)  of 
1764. 

Prior  to  this  Act  a  marriage  valid  for  all 
purposes  could  be  celebrated  by  a  priest  in 
orders  at  any  time  or  place,  without  notice, 
consent  of  parents,  or  record  of  any  kind. 
The  celebration  of  such  marriages  naturally 
fell  into  the  hands  of  needy  and  disrep- 
utable clergymen,  who  were  always  to  be 
found  in  or  about  the  Fleet  Prison,  where 
they  were  or  had  been  confined  for  debt. 
Hence  the  term  Fleet  marriages  :  although 
the  Fleet  parsons  by  no  means  enjoyed  a 
monopoly.  Indeed,  the  most  thriving  busi- 
ness in  this  walk  was  carried  on  by  the  Rev- 
erend Alexander  Keith,  at  a  chapel  in  Cur- 
zon  Street,  who  was  computed  to  have  mar- 
ried on  an  average  6000  couples  per  annum. 
The  Fleet  parsons,  however,  had  no  reason 
to  complain  :  it  was  proved  before  Parlia- 
ment that  there  had  been  2954  Fleet  mar- 
riages in  four  months  ;  and  it  appeared  from 
the  memorandum-book  of  one  of  them,  that 
he  had  made  57/.  by  marriage-fees  in  a 
month  :  of  another  that  he  had  married  173 
couples  in  a  single  day. 

The  scandal  reached  its  acme  in  the 
seaports  when  a  fleet  arrived,  and  the  sailors 
were  married — as  Lord  Beaconsfield  said 
converts  to  Free-Trade  were  made  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel — in  platoons.  There  was  a 
story  that  once  when  from  fifty  to  a  hun- 
dred couples  were  arranged  for  the  ceremony 
at  a  chapel  at  Portsmouth,  some  confusion 
took  place,  and  several  of  them  got  hold  of 
the  wrong  hands.  When  the  resulting  difiS- 
culty  was  mentioned  to  the  parson,  he  ex- 
claimed :  *  Never  mind,  you  are  all  of  you 
married  to  some  one,  and  you  must  sort 
yourselves  afterwards. '  Sham  marriages  by 
sham  priests,  devices  such  as  that  by  whicn 
Squire  Thonxhill  fancied  he  had  got  posses- 


sion of  the  person  of  Olivia  Primrose  with.- 
out  making  her  his  wife,  were  of  constant 
occurrence.  Example^  are  hardly  required 
to  show  the  amount  of  misery  that  must 
inevitably  result  when  a  solemn  engagement 
may  be  contracted  without  a  pause  for  re- 
flection, on  the  spur  of  a  passing  inclination 
or  caprice.  But  palpable  as  was  the  abuse, 
the  amending  Act  met  with  the  most  strenu- 
ous opposition,  in  which  Henry  Fox  took 
the  lead  ;  and  Horace  Walpole  deliberately 
denounced  the  Bill,  declaring  that  *  from 
beginning  to  end  one  only  view  had  pre- 
dominated, that  of  pride  and  aristocracy.* 
It  must  have  been  some  satisfaction  to  him 
that  a  loophole  or  mode  of  evasion  was  left 
by  which  the  object  of  the  Act  could  be  par- 
tially defeated.  Until  the  virtual  abolition 
of  Gretna  Green  marriages  in  1856,  it  was 
still  possible  to  elope  with  an  heiress  or 
peer's  daughter,  and  most  exciting  races 
were  occasionally  run  between  the  truant 
couple  and  the  father  or  guardian.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  occurred  in  1782,  when 
a  far-descended  earl  eloped  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  wealthiest  of  the  London  bankersy 
and  was  hotly  pursued  by  the  father,  whose 
chaise-and-four,  after  they  had  actually 
crossed  the  Border,  was  in  the  act  of  head- 
ing them,  when  the  bridegroom's  best-man 
(the  eldest  son  of  an  eari),  seated  in  the  rum- 
ble, drew  a  pistol  and  shot  one  of  the  lead- 
ers dead. 

A  series  of  legislative  measures  to  which 
Mr.  Lecky  attaches  great  importance,  were 
those  directed  agamst  gin-drinking,  the 
passion  for  which,  dating  from  1724,  he  de- 
scribes as  spreading  with  the  rapidity  and 
violence  of  an  epidemic. 

*  Small  as  is  the  place  which  this  fact  occu- 
pies in  English  history,  it  was  jyobably,  if  we 
consider  all  the  consequences  that  have  flowed 
from  it,  the  most  mmnentous,  in  that  of  the 
eighteenth  century — incomparably  more  so 
than  any  event  in  the  purely  political  or  mili- 
tary annals  of  the  country.^ 

The  consumption  of  British  spirits  in 
1735  was  ten  times  what  it  had  been  in 
1689,  and  more  than  double  what  it  had 
been  in  1714.  Physicians  saw  in  gin  a  new 
and  terrible  source  of  disease  and  mortality. 
The  grand  jury  of  Middlesex  formally  pre- 
sented it  as  the  cause  of  much  the  greater 
part  of  the  poverty  and  crime  of  the  me- 
tropolis. On  the  signboards  of  noted  gin- 
shops  it  was  announced  that  a  customer 
might  get  jdrunk  for  a  penny,  and  dead 
drunk  for  twopence,  and  have  straw  for 
nothing.  Faith  was  kept  by  providing 
cellars  strewn  with  straw,  on  which  the  cus- 
tomer who  had  got  his  two  pennyworth  wai 
depoaited  till  he  was  ready  to  re-commence^ 
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The  ill  success  of  the  first  repeated  at- 
tempts to  grapple  with  the  evil  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  in  1749  the  num- 
ber of  private  ginshops  within  the  Bills  of 
Morlality,  was  estimated  at  more  than  17,- 
000.  Disease,  vice,  crime,  disorder,  law- 
lessness, profanity,  immoralities  of  all  sorts, 
had  proportionally  increased.  In  a  pamphlet 
published  in  1751,  Fielding  describes  the 
mcrease  of  robbers  as  in  a  great  degree 
owing  to  a  new  kind  of  drunkenness  un- 
known to  our  ancestors  ;  he  states  that  gin 
was  the  principal  sustenance  of  more  than 
100,000  people  in  the  metropolis,  and  pre- 
dicts that,  should  the  drinking  of  this 
poison  bo  continued  at  the  same  rate  during 
the  next  twenty  years,  there  will  be  very 
few  of  the  common  people  left  to  drink  it. 
The  same  complamts  were  made  of  the 
prevalence  of  crimes  of  violence,  and  the 
resulting  sense  of  insecurity,  at  a  much  later 
period,  when  it  could  be  no  longer  ascribed 
to  gin-drinking,  which  gradually  abated,  like 
other  epidemics,  moral  and  pnysical,  from 
causes  lying,  we  suspect,  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  legislature  ;  altnough  Mr.  Lecky  men- 
tions the  remedial  measures  of  the  relham 
ministry,  in  1751,  as  forming  a  striking  in- 
stance of  the  manner  in  which  legislation, 
if  not  overstrained  or  ill-timed,  can  improve 
the  morals  of  a  people.  He  ,' specifies 
amongst  the  consequences  of  these  meas- 
ures that  dropsy  immediately  diminished, 
and  that  the  diminution  was  ascribed  by 
physicians  to  the  marked  decrease  of  drunk- 
enness in  the  community. 

'  Still  these  measures  formed  a  palliation  and 
not  a  cure,  and  from  the  early  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century  gin-drinking  has  never 
ceased  to  be  the  main  counteracting  influence 
to  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  bene- 
fits that  might  be  expected  from  increased 
commercial  prosperity.  Of  all  the  pictures  of 
Hogarth  none  are  more  impressive  than  those 
in  which  he  represents  the  different  conditions 
of  a  people  whose  national  beverage  is  beer 
and  of  a  people  who  are  addicted  to  gin,  and 
the  contrast  exhibits  in  its  most  unfavourable 
aspect  the  difference  between  the  Hanoverian 
period  and  that  which  preceded  it.' 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  habit  of  dram 
or  gin-drinking,  when  it  has  once  taken  root 
in  a  northern  climate  and  aa  over-populated 
community,  can  never  be  eradicated.  It 
is  too  tempting  a  resource  in  poverty  and 
cold.  There  is  a  moral,  deeper  than  the 
humour,  in  a  once  popular  caricature  repre- 
senting a  workman  pulling  his  wife  out  of  a 
ditch  with  the  remark,  *  Why,  Nanny,  you 
are  drunk.' — *  And  what  do  that  ai^y,  if 
I  am  happy  f ' 

The  streets  of  London  were  rife  with  vio- 
lence and  crime  prior  to  the  increased  con- 


sumption of  gin.  Readers  of  the  '  Spec- 
tator *  will  hardly  reqmre  to  be  reminded  of 
the  Mohocks,  including  the  *  sweaters, '  who 
formed  a  circle  round  their  victim  and 
pricked  him  with  their  swords  ;  the  *  danc- 
ing-masters,'  who  made  him  dance  by  a 
similar  application  of  cold  steel  ;  and  the 
*  tumblers, '  whose  amusement  it  was  to  set 
women  on  their  heads  or  roll  them  down- 
hill in  barrels. 

'  Now  is  the  time  that  rakes  their  revels  keep, 
Kindlers  of  riot,  enemies  of  sleep, 
His  scattor'd  pence  tUe  flying  nicker  *  flings, 
And  with  the  copper  shower  the    casement 

rings. 
Who  has  not  heard  *the  scowerer's  midnight 

fame? 
Wlio  has  not  trembled  at  the  Mohock's  name  f 
Was  there  a  watdiman  took  his  nightly  roands 
Safe    from    their    blows    or    new    invented 

wounds  ? 
I  pass  their  desperate  deeds  and  mischief  done, . 
Where  from  Snow  Hill  black  steepy  torrents 

roll. 
How  matrons*  hoop'd  within  the  hogrshead's 

womb, 
Were    tumbled    furioos  thence;   the   rolling 

tomb 
0*er  the  stones  thnnders,  bonnds  from  side  to 

side, 
So  Re^fulus  to  save  his  country  died.'  f 

Any  defenceless  person,  male  or  female, 
who  happened  to  be  out  after  nightfall,  was 
exposed  to  ill-treatment.  Sir  Koger  de 
Coverley  having  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the 
new  tragedy,  asked  if  there  would  not  be 
some  danger  in  coming  home  late,  in  case 
the  Mohocks  were  abroad,  *  However, '  he 
said,  ^  if  Captmn  Sentry  will  make  one  with 
us  to-morrow  night,  and  if  you  will  both  of 
you  call  on  me  about  four  o'clock,  that  we 
may  be  at  the  house  before  it  is  full,  I  will 
have  my  own  coach  in  readiness  to  attend 
you.'  *  The  Captain  '  (continues  the  *  Spec- 
tator '),  *  who  did  not  fail  to  meet  me  there 
at  the  appointed  hour,  bid  Sir  Roger  fear 
nothing,  for  that  he  had  put  on  the  same 
sword  which  he  made  use  of  at  the  battle 
of  Steenkirk.  Sir  Roger's  servants,  and 
among  the  rest  my  old  friend  the  butler, 
had,  I  found,  provided  themselves  with 
good  oaken  plants,  to  attend  their  master 
upon  this  occasion.  When  we  had  placed 
him  in  his  coach,  with  myself  at  his  left 
hand,  the  Captain  before  him,  and  his  butler 
at  the  head  of  his  footmen  in  the  rear,  we 
conveyed  him  in  safety  to  the  playhouse, 
where,  after  having  marched  up  the  entry  in 
good  order,  the  Captain  and  I  went  with 
him,  and  seated  him  between  us  in  the  pit. ' 

In  Johnson's  '  London,'  published  in 
1738,  we  read  : — 


*  Persons  who  broke  windows  with  halfpence, 
t  Gay's  *  TrivU/  published  in  1?28.        ^ 
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*  Prepare  for  death  if  bere  at  night  you  roam, 
And  81^  yonr  will  before  you  aup  from  home» 
Some  fiery  fop,  with  new  commission  vain. 
Who  sleeps  on  brambles  till  he  kills  his  man. 
Some  foolish  drunkard  reeling  from  a  feast. 
Provokes  a  broil  and  stabs  you  for  a  jest/ 

The  opening  chapter  of  Fielding's  *  Ame- 
lia,' published  in  1751,  exemplifies  the  stiU 
unprotected  state  of  the  streets,  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  police,  the  worse  than  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  magistrates,  'and  the  frightful 
scenes  of  disorder,  suffering,  and  vice  pre- 
sented by  the  prisons.  We  are  first  requested 
to  figure  to  ourselves  aiamily,  the  master  of 
which  should  put  his  butler  on  the  coach- 
box, his  steward  behind  his  coach,  his 
coachman  in  the  buttery,  his  footman  in 
the  stewardship,  and  in  the  tame  manner 
should  misemploy  the  talents  of  every  other 
servant. 

*  As  ridiculous  as  this  may  seem,  I  have 
often  considered  some  of  the  lower  officers  in 
our  civil  government  to  be  disposed  in  this 
very  manner.  To  begin,  I  think,  as  low  as 
I  well  can  with  the  watchmen  in  our  metrop- 
olis, who  being  to  ffuard  our  streets  by  night 
from  thieves  and  robbers,  an  office  which  at 
least  requires  strength  of  body,  are  chosen  out 
of  those  poor  old  decrepit  people  who  are, 
from  their  want  of  bodily  strength,  rendered 
incapable  of  getting  a  livelih<»d  by  work. 
These  men,  armed  only  with  a  pole,  which 
some  of  them  are  scarce  able  to  lift,  are  to 
secure  the  persons  and  houses  of  hisMajesty^s 
subjects  from  the  attacks  of  gangs  of  young, 
bold,  stout,  desperate,  and  well-armed  villains. 
If  the  poor  old  fellows  should  run  away  from 
such  enemies,  no  one  I  think  can  wonder,  im- 
less  it  be  that  they  were  able  to  mak6  their 
escape.'  » 

Admitting  that  matters  improve  a  little  as 
we  ascend  amongst  our  public  officers,  the 
author  suggests  that  Mr.  Thrasher,  the  jus- 
tice before  whom  Booth  and  others  are 
brought,  had  some  few  imperfections  in  his 
magisterial  capacity,  one  being  that  he  was 
equally  ignorant  of  statute  and  common  law. 

*  This  perhaps  was  a  defect ;  but  this  was 
not  all ;  for  where  mere  ignorance  is  to  decide 
a  point  between  two  litigants,  it  will  always 
be  an  even  chance  whether  it  decides  right  or 
wrong ;  but  sorry  am  I  to  say,  ri^t  was  often 
in  a  much  worse  situation  than  this,  and  wrong 
hath  often  had  five  hundred  to  one  on  his  side 
before  that  magistrate,  who,  if  be  was  igno- 
rant of  the  laws  of  England,  was  yet  well 
versed  in  the  laws  of  nature.  He  perfectly 
well  understood  that  fundamental  principle  so 
strongly  laid  down  in  the  institutes  of  the 
learned  Rochefoucault,  by  which  the  duty  of 
self-love  is  so  strongly  enforced,  and  every 
man  is  taught  to  consider  himself  as  the  centre 
of  gravity,  and  to  attract  all  things  thither. 
To  speak  the  truth  plainly,  the  justice  was 
never  indifferent  in  a  cause  but  when  he  could 
get  nothing  on  either  side.* 


Fielding  never  misses  an  opportunity  of 
exposing  and  satirising  the  venality  and 
subserviency  of  the  justices.  In  the  course 
of  the  altercation  between  Squire  Western 
and  his  sister,  on  his  refusal  to  commit 
Honour  for  impertinence,  Mrs.  W^estem 
said,  '  She  knew  the  law  much  better  :  that 
she  had  known  servants  very  severely  pun- 
ished for  affronting  their  masters, '  and  then 
named  a  certain  justice  of  the  peace  in  Lon- 
don, *who,'  she  said,  *  would  commit  a  ser- 
vant to  Bridewell  at  any  time  when  a  master 
or  mistress  .desired  it.'  'Like  enough,' 
cries  the  Squire,  *  it  may  be  so  in  London, 
but  the  law  is  different  in  the  country.' 
The  practice,  according  to  the  same  au- 
thority, was  much  the  same  in  the  country, 
for  Joseph  Andrews  and  Fanny  were  on  the 
point  of  being  committed  to  Bridewell  for  a 
month  by  a  complaisant  justice  to  please 
Lady  Booby,  when  they  were  saved  by  the 
arrival  of  Squire  Booby,  the  husband  of 
Pamela.  Fiction  is  confirmed  by  fact. 
'What  the  devil,'  writes  Gilly  Williams  to 
George  Selwyn,  *  could  tempt  you  to  act  as 
justice  of  the  peace  ?  This  is  Trapolin  wita 
a  vengeance.  W^at !  evidence,  party,  and 
judge  too  ?  If  you  do  not  make  it  up  with 
the  man  soon,  some  rogue  of  an  attorney 
will  plague  your  heart  out  in  the  King's 
Bench.'  The  gardener  had  been  guilty  of 
some  peculation,  for  which  Selwyn  com- 
mitted him  at  once. 

In  ah  *  Idler'  for  1759,  Dr.  Johnson 
computed  that  the  prisoners  for  debt  aver- 
aged 20,000,  of  whom  twenty-five  per  cent 
perished  annually  from  the  corruption  of 
confined  air,  the  want  of  exercise,  and  some- 
times of  food,  the  contagion  of  diseases, 
and  the  'severity  of  tyrants.'  We  can  well 
believe  it  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  in 
most  prisons  no  separate  accommodation  was 
provided  for  them.  Dr.  Primrose,  taken  in 
execution  at  the  suit  of  Squire  Thomhill, 
relates  that  he  attended  the  sheriff's  officers 
to  the  prison  which  had  formerly  been  buiH 
for  the  purposes  of  war,  and  consisted  of 
one  large  apartment,  strongly  grated,  and 
paved  with  stone,  common  to  both  felons 
and  debtors  at  certain  hours  in  the  four  and 
twenty.  He  says  that  he  expected  upon  his 
entrance  to  find  nothing  but  lamentations 
and  various  sounds  of  misery,  but  it  was 
very  different.  The  prisoners  seemed  all  em- 
ployed  in  one  common  design,  that  of  forget- 
ting thought  in  merriment  and  liquor.  He 
res^ly  complied  with  the  demand  for  gar- 
nish, which  was  immediately  sent  for  liqaor, 
and  the  whole  prison  was  soon  filled  with 
riot,  laughter,  and  profaneness.  Curiously 
enough  it  was  by  tne  sale  of  the  book  the 
'  Vicar  of  Wakefield,'  in  which  this  sceae  is 
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described,  that  the  aathor  escaped  being 
placed  in  tiie  same  situation  as  JOr.  Prim- 
rose.* 

What  makes  it  more  extraordinary  that 
efficacious  measures  were  not  taken  for  the 
improvement  of  the  gaols,  especially  as  re- 
gards their  sanitary  state,  is  the  prevalence 
of  the  gaol  fever,  which  Bacon  described  as 
the  most  pernicious  infection  next  to  plague. 
He  was  referring  to  its  ravages  in  the  six- 
teenth century, — to  the  Black  Assize  at  Ox- 
ford in  1577,  for  example,  when  the  Chief 
Baron,  the  Sheriff,  and  some  three  hundred 
others  died  of  it  within  forty  hours.  Yet 
it  was  little  less  fatal  in  the  eighteenth  ;  as  in 
1730,  when  a  Chi^  Baron,  a  serjeant,  a 
High  Sheriff,  and  others  of  lesser  note,  fell 
victims  to  it  on  the  Western  Circuit ;  and 
in  1750,  when  at  the  Old  Bailey  Sittings;  it 
destroyed  two  judges,  the  Lord  Mayor,  and 
an  alderman.  But  that  the  root  of  the  evil, 
the  sanitary  state  of  the  prisons  and  the 
crowding  together  of  prisoners  of  all  classes, 
was  left  untouched,  may  be  inferred  from 
that  fact  that  Howard's  labours  for  their 
amelioration  commenced  five  years  later,  in 
1775,  and  did  not  bear  fruit  till  long  after- 
wards. 

What  strikes  us  more  than  it  seems  to 
have  struck  Mr.  Lecky,  in  reverting  to 
these  and  other  abuses  affecting  the  moral 
and  material  well-being  of  the  community, 
is  tlie  insensibility  of  the  eighteenth  century 
to  their  true  character  or  its  hopeless  in- 
capacity of  grappling  with  them.  A  fitful 
feeble  effort,  or  succession  of  efforts,  is 
made,  and  the  evil  or  abuse  is  found  crop- 
ping up  again  with  unabated  vigour  and  vi- 
tality. Take,  for  examj^le,  the  open  defi- 
ance or  easy  evasion  of  justice  by  robbers. 
^  How  long,'  exclaims  Fielding  in  1751, 
'  have  we  ^own  highwaymen  reign  in  this 
kingdom  after  they  have  been  publicly 
known  for  such  ?  Officers  of  justice  have 
owned  to  me,  that  they  have  passed  by  such 
with  warrants  in  their  pockets  against  them 
withouti  daring  to  apprehend  them  ;  and, 
indeed,  they  could  not  be  blamed  for  not 
exposing  themselves  to  sure  destruction  ; 
for  it  is  a  melancholy  truth,  that,  at  this 
very  day,  a  rogue  no  sooner  gives  the 
alann,  within  certain  purlieus,  than  twenty 
or  thirty  armed  villains  are  found  ready  to 
come  to  his  assistance.' 

In  the  Introduction  to  *  The  Journal  of  a 
Voyage  to  Lisbon,'  he  states  that,  in  Au- 
gust, 1753,  when  he  was.  preparing  for  a 
journey  to  Bath,  and  was  almost  fatigued 
to  death  with  several  long  examinations,  re- 

♦  Boflweirs '  Life  o£  Johnson,'  royal  8vo.  edi- 
tion, p.  114. 


lating  to  five  different  murders,  all  com- 
mitted within  the  space  of  a  week  by  differ- 
ent gangs  of  street-robbers,  he  received  a 
summons  to  attend  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
who,  not  being  able  to  see  him  when  he 
attended,  *  sent  a  gentleman  to  discourse 
with  him  on  the  best  plan  that  could  be  in- 
vented for  putting  an  immediate  end  to 
those  murders  and  robberies  which  were 
every  day  committed  in  the  streets.'  He 
promised  to  transmit  his  answer  in  writing, 
which  he  did  within  four  days,  and  soon 
received  a  message  from  the  Duke  acquaint- 
ing him  that  his  plan  was  highly  approved 
of,  and  that  all  his  terms  would  be  complied 
with. 

*  The  principal  and  most  material  of  those 
tenns,  was  the  immediately  depositing  six  hun- 
dred pounds  in  my  hands ;  at  which  small 
charge  I  undertook  to  demolish  the  then  reign- 
ing ganffs,  and  to  put  the  civil  policy  into 
such  order,  that  no  such  gangs  should  ever  be 
able,  for  the  future,  to  form  themselves  into 
bodies,  or  at  least  to  remain  any  time  formid- 
able to  the  public.    - 

*  I  had  delayed  my  Bath  journey  for  some 
time,  contrary  to  the  repeated  advice  of  my 
physical  acquaintance,  and  to  the  ardent  de- 
sire of  my  warmest  friends,  though  my  dis- 
temper was  now  turned  to  a  deep  jaundice  ; 
in  which  case  the  Bath  waters  are  generally 
reputed  to  be  almost  infallible.  But  I  had  the 
most  eager  desire  of  demolishing  this  gang  of 
villains  and  cutthroats,  which  I  was  sure  of 
accomplishing  the  moment  I  was  enabled  to 
pay  a  fellow  who  had  undertaken,  for  a  small 
sum,  to  betray  them  into  the  hands  of  a  set  of 
thief-takers  whom  I  had  enlisted  into  the 
service,  all  men  of  known  and  approved  fidel- 
ity and  intrepidity. 

*'  After  some  weeks  the  money  was  paid  at 
the  treasury,  and  within  a  few  days  after  two 
hundred  pounds  of  it  had  come  to  my  hands, 
the  whole  gang  of  cutthroats  was  entirely  dis- 
persed, seven  of  them  were  in  actual  custody, 
and  the  rest  driven,  some  out  of  town,  and 
others  out  of  the  kingdom.* 

This  is  confirmed  by  contemporary  au- 
thority, as  by  Browne,  who,  writing  in  1757, 
states  that  the  reigning  evil  of  street  robberies 
in  London  has  been  almost  wholly  sup- 
pressed. But  the  suppresion  was  local  and 
temporary  :  the  survivmg  members  of  the 
gang  were  aimply  driven  to  vary  the  scene 
of  their  operations,  and  no  attempt  was 
made  to  protect  the  suburbs  and  environs  of 
the  metropolis  or  the  high  roads.  Walpole 
— who  was  twice  robbed  by  highwaymen, 
once  in  Hyde  Park  and  once  near  his  own 
house  at  Twickenham — complains;  in  1782, 
that  no  one  can  stir  out  after  sunset  with- 
out a  body-guard  of  servants  armed  with 
blunderbusses. 

*  The  English  highwaymen  of  former  days 
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were  remarkably  well  bred  personages. 
Thomas  Grenville,  whilst  travelling  with  ]x>rd 
Derby,  and  Lord  Tankerville,  whilst  travelling 
wi^  his  father,  were  attacked  by  highway- 
men: on  both  occasions  six  or  seven  shots  were 
exchanged  between  them  and  the  highway- 
men ;  and  when  the  parties  assailed  had  ex- 
pended all  their  ammunition  the  highwaymen 
came  up  to  them  and  took  their  purses  in  the 
politest  manner  possible  V* 

The  two  adventures  are  confused,  as  it 
can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  circumstan- 
ces of  each  were  identical.  As  Mr.  Thomas 
Grenville  used  to  tell  his,  the  highwaymen 
were  anything  but  polite,  for  they  told  the 
travellers,  after  taking  their  purses  :  *  What 
scoundrels  you  must  be  to  interfere  with  gen- 
tlemen about  their  business  on  the  road  !'  Yet 
hishwaymen  of  the  higher  order  studied 
politeness  sometimes,  and  found  their  ac- 
count in  it.  *  McLean,'  writes  Walpole, 
'  is  still  the  fashion :  have  I  no  reason  to 
call  him  mv  friend  ?  He  says  that  if  the 
pistol  had  shot  me,  he  had  another  for  him- 
self. Can  I  do  less  than  say  I  will  be 
hanged  if  he  is  ? ' 

As  Mr.  Thomas  Grenville  was  bom  in 
1756,  his  adventure  must  have  occurred  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  century.  He  used  to 
relate  in  connection  with  it,  that  one  night 
when  he  was  walking  down  Hay  Hill,  he 
heard  cries  of  *  stop  thief, '  and  saw  a  man 
on  horseback,  a  highwayman,  dash  down 
the  steps  of  Lansdowne  Passage  and  escape  ; 
adding  that  the  iron  bar  was  put  up  to  pre- 
vent tne  recurrence  of  such  an  incident. 

*  In  a  letter  written  by  Mrs.  Harris,  the 
mother  of  the  first  Lord  Malmesbury,  to  her 
son,  dated  Feb.  16,  1773,  she  says  :  **  A 
most  audacious  fellow  robbed  Sir  Francis 
Holbume  and  his  sisters  in  their  coach  in  St. 
James's  Square,  coming  from  the  opera. 
He  was  on  horseback,  and  held  a  pistol 
close  to  the  breast' of  one  of  the  Miss  Hol- 
bumes  for  a  considerable  time.  She  had  left 
her  purse  at  home,  which  he  would  not  be- 
lieve. He  has  since  robbed  a  coach  in 
Park  Lane.'* 't 

Amongst  the  causes  of  the  increase  of 
robbers.  Fielding  enumerates  and  lays  much 
stress  on  the  frequency  of  executions,  their 
publicity,  and  their  habitual  association  in 


• '  Reoolleetiona  of  the  Table  Talk  of  Samael 
Rogers'  (1856),  p.  198. 

t '  The  Letters  of  the  First  Earl  of  Malmes- 
bury/  vol.  i.  p.  258.  For  this  reference,  and 
eevernl  others  materially  lessening  the  laboar  of 
research,  we  are  indebted  to  '  The  Novels  and 
Novelists  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  in  lUoatra- 
tion  of  the  Manners  and  Morals  of  the  Age.'  By 
William  Forsvth,  M.A.,  Q.C.,  &c.  &c  1871.— 
A  book  of  real  value  and  interest,  displaying  a 
wide  range  of  curious  reading  judicioualy  ap- 
plied. « 


the  popular  mind  with  notions  of  pride  and 
vanity,  instead  of  guilt,  degradation,  or 
shame.  '  The  day  appointed  by  law  for  the 
thief's  shame  is  the  day  of  glory  in  his  own 
opinion.  His  procession  to  Tyburn  and  his 
last  moments  there,  are  sA\  triumphant ;  at- 
tended with  the  compassion  of  the  meek 
and  tender-hearted,  and  with  the  i^plause, 
admiration,  and  envy  of  all  the  bold  and 
hardened.'  We  have  seen  how  Walpole 
speaks  of  McLean,  whose  father,  he  adds, 
*  was  an  Irish  dean  ;  his  brother  is  a  Cal- 
vinist  minister  in  great  esteem  at  the  Hague. ' 
This  man  was  nia^e  alion  by  the  aristocracy, 
who  flocked  in  crowds  to  visit  him  in  prison. 
The  turnkeys  of  Newgate  were  said  to  have 
made  200/.  by  showing  Sheppord  ;  and  Dr. 
Dodd  was  exhibited  for  two  hours  in  the 
pi^ss-room  at  a  shilling  a  head  before  he  waa 
led  to  the  gallows.  The  criminal  sentenced  to 
death  was  encouraged  and  aided  to  put  a 
brave  face  on  the  matter,  and  act  on  the 
maxim,  carpe  diem — *  live  and  be  merry,  for 
the  morrow  we  die. '  He  was  allowed  to  order 
what  he  liked  for  his  last  dinner  or  supper, 
which  the  Ordinary  was  expected  to  share 
with  him,  with  the  view  of  keeping  up  his 
spirits  and  giving  him  the  benent  of  jovial 
companionship  to  the  last.  *  I  will  tell  you 
a  Newgate  anecdote, '  writes  Gilly  Williams 
to  Selwyn,  *  which  I  had  from  a  gentleman 
who  called  on  P.  Lewis  the  night  before  the 
execution,  and  heard  one  runner  call  to 
another  and  order  a  chicken  boiled  for 
Rice's  supper,  **  but,"  says  he,  **  you  need 
not  be  curious  about  the  sauce,  for  he  is  to 
be  hanged  to-morrow  P '  *  *  That  is  true, ' '  says 
the  other  ;  **  but  the  Ordinary  sups  with 
him,  and  you  know  he  is  a  devil  of  a  fellow 
for  butter!"  ' 

The  inimitable  scene  in  '  Jonathan  Wild, ' 
in  which  the  Ordinary  justifies  his  prefer- 
ence of  punch  to  wine,  and  Jonathan  com- 
plains of  being  disagreeably  reminded  of  a 
world  to  come,  is  doubtless  a  caricature  ; 
but  a  caricature  by  a  humourist  of  Field- 
ing's quality  is  pretty  sure  to  embody  a 
popuhir  impression,  if  not  a  truth.  There  is 
also  an  exquisite  touch  of  satire  in  the  ^  cir- 
cumstance, showing  the  most  admirable  con- 
servation of  character  in  our  hero  to  his  last 
moments,  which  was,  that  whilst  the  Ordi- 
nary was  busy  in  his  ejaculations,  Wild,  in 
the  midst  of  the  shower  of  stones,  Ac, 
which  played  upon  him,  applied  his  hands 
to  the  parson's  pocket,  and  emptied  it  of 
his  cork-screw,  wnich  he  carried  out  of  the 
world  in  his  hand. ' 

The  brutalising  effects  of  public  execu- 
tions were  studiously  enhanced  in  cases  of 
high  treason,  by  the  law  enacting  that,  prior 
to   the  decapitation,    the    criminal    shoold 
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be  half  bung,  and  that  bis  entrails  sbould  be 
taken  out  and  burnt  before  bis  eyes.  No 
attempt,  certainly  no  sustained  and  success- 
ful one,  was  made  to  get  rid  of  tbis  butchery 
during  the  eighteenth  century.  The  punish- 
ment was  inflicted  on  Kennington  Common 
in  1746,  in  all  its  revolting  atrocity,  on 
ei^t  gentlemen  who  had  held  commissions 
in  the  rebel  army  ;  and  a  minute  descrip- 
tion of  the  course  pursued  with  one  of 
them,  a  member  of  the  ancient  family  of 
Townley,  is  given  in  the  State  Trials.  Mr. 
Lecky  states  that  gallows  were  erected  in 
every  important  quarter  of  the  city,  and  on 
many  of  them  coipses  were  left  rotting  in 
chains.  The  practice  of  hanging  in  chains, 
although  discontinued  before  its  formal 
abolition,  lasted  far  into  the  present  cen- 
tury. Within  living  memory  a  batch  of 
pirates  was  hung  in  chains  in  tl^e  marshes 
below  Woolwidi.  A  farmer  and  his  son 
who  rented  the  ground  hi^pening  to  take  a 
close  inn>ection  of  the  victims,  saw  symp- 
toms of  life  in  one,  took  him  down,  carried 
him  home  with  them,  and  employed  him  as 
a  farm  servant ;  till  one  night,  imding  him 
at  his  old  trade  of  thieving,  they  laid  hold 
of  him,  twisted  his  neck,  and  replaced  him 
on  the  gallows  ;  not  at  all  imagining  that 
they  had  been  guility  of  any  description  of 
irregularity. 

Till  1790  women  guilty  of  high  or  petit 
treason  might  be,  and  occasionally  were, 
publicly  burnt  alive.  Boys  under  twelve 
were  sentenced  to  death  and  (we  believe) 
hanged  for  participation  in  the  Gk>rdon 
Riots  of  1780.  Mentioning  the  circum- 
stance to  Rogers,  Mr.  Grenville  rather 
naively  added  :  '  I  never  in  my  life  saw 
boys  cry  so. ' 

When  Blackstone  wrote,  says  Mr.  Lecky, 
'  there  were  no  less  than  160  ofEences  in 
England  punishable  with  death,  and  it  was 
a  very  ordinary  occurrence  for  ten  or  twelve 
culprits  to  be  hung  on  a  single  occasion,  for 
forty  or  fifty  to  be  condemned  at  a  single 
assize. '  Did  the  reformers  of  the  eighteenth 
century  diminish  the  list  of  capital  offences 
or  show  any  symptoms  of  being  shocked  by 
the  demoralising  exhibitions  so  constantly 
set  before  their  eyes  ?  We  are  not  aware 
that  they  did  anything  of  the  sort,  although 
Mr.  Lecky,  referring  to  the  period  subsequent 
to  the  ministry  of  Walpole,  lays  down  that 
'  on  the  whole  the  institutions  and  manners 
of  the  country  were  steadily  assuming  their 
modem  aspect. '  We  shall  presently  see  how 
far  this  is  true  of  manners.  It  was  certainly 
not  true  of  laws  and  institutions.  With  the 
exception  of  the  body  of  commercial  law 
evolved  and  moulded  by  Lord  Mansfield,  the 
whole  fabric  of  our  juridical  system,  tiie 
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entire  administration  of  justiee,  civil  and 
criminal,  including  the  forms  of  procedure 
and  ihe  courts,  were  in  as  bad  a  condition 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  as  at 
the  commencement. 

The  state  of  opinion  touching  executions 
in  1783  may  be  inferred  from  Dr.  John- 
son's protest  against  the  discontinuance  of 
the  procession  to  Tyburn.  It  having  been 
argued,  says  Boswell,  that  this  was  an  im- 
provement ;  *  No,  sir,'  said  he  eagerly,  *  it 
IS  not  an  improvement ;  they  object  that  the 
old  method  drew  together  a  number  of  spec- 
tators. Sir,  executions  are  intended  to 
draw  spectators.  If  they  do  not  draw  spec- 
tators, they  don't  answer  their  purpose. 
The  old  method  was  most  ^tisf  actory  to  all 
parties  :  the  public  was  gratified  by  a  pro- 
cession ;  the  criminal  was  supported  by  iL 
Why  is  all  this  to  be  swept  away  V  Bosr 
well  expresses  his  perfect  agreement  with 
the  sage,  adding  :  .^  Magistrates,  both  in 
London  and  elsewhere,  have,  I  am  afraid, 
in  this  land  too  ranch  regard  to  their  own 
ease. '  The  true  sound  objection  is  not  so 
much  as  hinted  at  In  1783,  when  this 
conversation  took  place,  the  number  oi 
malefactors  executed  in  London  alone  was 
fifty-one  :  in  1785  it  has  risen  to  ninety* 
seven.  The  increase  was  attributed  in  part 
to  Madan's  *  Thoughts  on  Executive  Jus- 
tice,' in  which  it  was  argued  that  .every 
penal  code,  to  be  efficacious,  should  be  rig- 
idly enforced  ;  and  this  without  first  taking 
care  to  adjust  the  scale  of  punishment  to  the 
degree  of  guilt  or  the  feelings  of  society. • 
This  tract,  although  answered  by  Romilly, 
exercised  a  mischievous  influence  for  many 
yean,  while  Beccaria's  famous  treatise,* 
which  had  made  numerous  converts  amongst 
Continental  jurists,  was  little  known  in  thisc 
country.  It  was  just  be^ning  to  mak^ 
way  when  a  startling  reaction  took  place.    - 

*  If  any  person,'  says  Romilly,  in  his  diary, 
*  be  desirous  of  having  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
mischievous  effects  which  have  been  produced 
in  this  country  }aj  the  French  Revolution  and 
all  its  attendant  horrors,  he  sbould  attempt 
some  legislative  reform  on  humane  and  liberal 
principles.  He  will  then  find,  not  only  what  a 
stupid  dread  of  innovation,  but  what  a  sav- 


•  <Dei  Delittl  e  delle  Pene' :  Monaoo,  1764. 
There  was  a  story  current  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  Beccaria's  practice  did  not  accord 
with  his  theorj.  It  is  thus  told  hy  Lord  Bjrron. 
in  a  letter  from  Milan  in  1816 :  '  I  have  just 
heard  an  anecdote  of  Becearia,  who  published 
such  admirable  things  on  the  punishment  of 
death.  As  soon  as  his  book  was  oat,  his  servant 
(having  read  it,  I  presume)  stole  his  watch ;  and 
his  master,  while  coifrectinff  the  press  of  a  sec- 
ond edition,  did  all  he  could  to  have  him  hanged 
by  way  of  advertisement.'  ^ 
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age  spirit  it  has  infused  into  the  minds  of 
many  of  his  coimtrymen.  I  have  had  several 
opportunities  of  observing  this.  It  is  but  a 
few  nights  ago,  that,  while  I  was  standing  at 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  young 
man,  the  brother  of  a  peer,  whose  nan^  is  not 
worth  setting  down,  came  up  to  me,  and 
breathing  in  my  face  the  nauseous  fumes  of 
his  undigested  debauch,  stammered  ojut,  ^*  I 
am  against  your  Bill,  I  am  for  hanging  all.** 
I  was  confounded  ;  and  endeavouring  to  find 
out  some  excuse  for  him,  I  observed  that  I 
supposed  he  meant  that  the  certainty  of  pun- 
ishment, affording  the  only  prospect  of  sup- 
pressing crimes,  tne  laws,  whatever  thejr  were, 
ought  to  be  executed.  **  No,  no, ' '  he  said,  "  it 
is  not  that.  Th^re  is  no  good  done  by  mercy. 
They  only  get  worse  ;  I  would  hang  them  ail 
up  at  oncft/' ' 

In  1813,  a  Bill  brought  in  by  Romilly, 
for  omitting  the  embowelling  and  quartering 
in  the  punishment  for  high  treason,  was 
thrown  out  on  its  first  introduction,  ^  so  that 
the  Ministers, '  he  remarks,  *  have  the  glory 
of  having  preserved  the  British  law,  by 
which  it  is  ordained  that  the  heart  and  the 
bowels  of  a  man  convicted  of  treason  shall 
be  torn  out  of  his  body  whilst  yet  alive.' 
He  carried  his  main  point  in  the  following 
year,  although  only  as  a  compromise,  for  he 
was  obliged  to  give  up  the  quartering, 
which  a  majority  of  both  Houses  insisted  on 
retaining  as  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  mon- 
archy. 

Romilly,  and  after  him  Mackintosh,  did 
good  service  by  keeping  public  attention 
alive  to  the  subject,  but  the  effective  ameli- 
oration of  the  penal  code  dates  from  1823, 
when  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  became  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  as 
the  effective  reform  of  the  law  of  real  prop- 
erty, the  law  of  procedure  in  civil  casea, 
and  the  general  administration  of  justice, 
dates  from  Lord  Brougham's  great  speech 
in  1828,  The  lawyers  of  the  eighteenth 
century  had  no  more  sense  of  the  genuine 
worthlessness  and  trumpery  character  of  the 
arbitrary  rules  and  tangled  technicalities  by 
which  tney  habitually  eluded  reason  and  ob- 
scured right,  than  the  contemporaries  of 
Coke.  Turn  where  we  will,  we  are  met  by 
signs  of  indifference  to  crying  abuses  ;  ow- 
ing, no  doubt,  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
want  of  a  bold  and  vigilant  press.  But 
what  to  people  living  in  our  time  seems  al- 
most unaccountable,  is  how  easily  our  pre- 
decessors of  the  last  century  dropped  back 
into  the  old  grooves  after  a  more  or  less 
successful  effort  to  get  out  of  them. 

Speaking  of  the  condition  of  the  army, 
Mr.  Lecky  states  on  the  authority  of  a  me- 
morial drawn  up  in  1707,  that  the  garrison 
of  Portsmouth  was  reduced  by  deatE  or  de- 
sertion to  half  its  former  number  in  leas 


than  a  year  and  a  half,  through  sickness, 
want  of  firing,  and  bad  barracks,  and  thai 
the  few  new  barracks  that  were  erected  were 
notwithstanding  built  with  the  most  scandal- 
ous parsimony,  and  crowded  to  the  most 
frightful  excess.  The  popular  objection  to 
barracks,  based  on  the  old  jealousy  of  a 
standing  army,  was  urged  by  Blackstone, 
who  maintained  that  the  soldiers  should 
live  intermixed  with  the  peopk,  and  that  no 
separate  camp  or  inland  fortress  should  be 
allowed.  This  objection  retained  sufficient 
strength  in  1786,  to  cause  the  rejection  of 
the  scheme  of  f ortifioadon  proposed  by  Pitt. 
Commissions  in  the  army  were  indiscrimi- 
nately employed  for  political  or  private  ends, 
to  buy  support  or  to  reward  subserviency. 
After  trying  in  vain  to  muzzle  that  '  terrible 
comet  of  horse'  (the  first  Pitt),  Walpole 
summarily  .deprived  him  of  his  cometcy. 
Mr.  Lecl^  states  that  an  officer,  named  An- 
struther,  got  a  regiment  for  voting  in  favour 
of  the  Porteous  Act.  Promotion  without 
interest  was  so  entirely  out  of  the  question, 
that  it  was  hardly  deemed  matter  of  com- 
plaint. Lieutenant  Lisnoahago,  in  '  Hum. 
phrey  Clinker,'  had  been  thirty  years  in  the 
service,  '  wounded,  maimed,  and  mutilated,* 
without  ever  attaining  a  higher  rank  than 
that  of  lieutenant.  ^  But  in  such  a  length 
of  time,'  resumed  the  Squire,  *  you  must 
have  seen  a  great  many  young  officers  put 
over  yonr  h^td.'  *  Nevertheless,'  said  ne, 
*  I  have  nc  cause  to  murmur.  They  bought 
their  preferment  with  their  money.  I  had 
no  money  to  carry  to  market :  that  was  my 
misfortune,  but  nobody  was  to  blame. ' 

It  was  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  en- 
signs in  the  cradle,  who  grew  to  be  colonels 
in  their  teens.  *  Carry  the  major  his  pap/ 
was  a  byeword.  It  was  not  even  deemed 
necessary  to  proceed  by  gradation.  Edward 
Waverley  joined  his  regiment  in  command 
of  a  troop,  '  the  intermediate  steps  being 
overlei^t  with  great  facility.'  Charies 
Phillips  states  that  one  of  Provost  Hutchin- 
son's daughters  was  gazetted  to  a  majority 
of  horse  ;  *  and  a  recent  authority  adds, 
that  she  drew  the  pay,  and  appeared  at  a- 
fancy  ball  in  the  uniform,  a  short  jacket  and 
tight  pantaloons,  which  set  off  her  figure  to 
advantage.  There  is  a  scene  in  Lady  Mor- 
gan's novel,  *  The  O'Briens  and  O'Flaher- 
tys,'  where  the  Irish  Cabinet,  having  noth- 
ing else  vacant,  agree  to  give  the  fair  friend 
of  a  colleague  a  cometcy  en  attendant. 


* '  Curran  and  his  Contemporaries,'  3rd  ed.  p. 
45.  This  was  the  gentleman  of  whom  Lord 
Townshend,  when  Lord  Lieatenant,  said  :  '  If  I 
gave  Hutchinson  England  and  Ireland  for  an 
estete,  he  would  beg  to  have  the'48le  of  Wight 
fora  pototo  garden.^    digitized  by  VjO 
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It  was  left  to  one  Royal  Oommander-in- 
Chief  in  the  present  century  to  put  the  first 
efifective  check  on  these  abuses,  and  to  an^ 
other  H.  R.  H.  to  bring  the  system  of  pro- 
motion to  a  state  as  satisfactory  as  it  can 
well  be  brought  when  the  conflicting  claims 
of  merit  and  seniority  are  to  be  weighed. 
It  was  during  the  Duke  of  York's  adminis- 
tration of  the  Horse  (xuards  that  a  reasona- 
«ble  Hmit  was  placed  on  the  age  at  which  a 
commission  could  be  held.  But,  dating 
from  the  abolition  of  the  purchase  system, 
a  far  more  difficult  and  delicate  duty  has 
devolved  on  the  royal  Commander-in-Chief 
than  that  of  framing  a  limit  or  prescribing 
a  rule.  The  soundest  discretion,  the  sever- 
est impartiality,  have  been  called  into  ac- 
tion ;  and  it  is  a  memorable  fact  that,  under 
the  new  order  of  things  (now  of  nearly  seven 
year's  standing),  not  a  single  case  of  favour 
or  affection,  not  one  approximating  to  a 
wrong,  has  been  established  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  unprejudiced  observers  and  compe- 
tent critics,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  pro- 
fession. 

It  was  similarly  left  to  a  long  subsequent 
generation  to  reform  the  abuses  of  the  Navy, 
which  were  at  their  height  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Smollett  served  as  surgeon's  mate  on  board 
a  ship  of  the  line  in  the  expedition  to  Car- 
thagena  in  1741,  and  in  the  character  of 
Roderic  Random  described  what  fell  under 
his  own  observation  in  that  capadty. 
*  Allien  I  followed  him  (the  sui^eon)  with 
the  medicines  into  the  sick  berth  or  hos- 
pital, I  was  much  less  surprised  that  people 
should  die  on  board  than  that  any  sick  person 
should  recover.  Here  I  saw  about  fifty 
miserable  distempered  wretches,  suspended 
in  rows,  so  huddled  one  upon  another  that 
not  more  than  fourteen  inches  space  was  al- 
lotted for  each  with  his  bed  and  bedding  ; 
and  destitute  of  every  convenience  necessary 
for  persons  in  that  helpless  condition.' 
That  no  improvement  had  taken  place  in 
1767  is  shown  by  a  trustworthy  authority 
quoted  by.  Mr.  Lecky  :  *  I  have  known  1000 
men  connned  together  in  a  guardship,  some 
hundreds  of  whom  had  neither  a  bed  nor  so 
much  as  a  change  of  linen.  I  have  seen 
many  of  them  brought  into  hospital  in  the 
same  clothes  and  shirts  they  had  on  when 
pressed  several  months  before. ' 

The  hardships  to  which  the  sailors  were 
still  exposed  in  1797,  led  to  the  formidable 
mutinies  at  Portsmouth  and  the  Nore,  and 
virtually  constituted  the  sole  apology  for 
the  press-gang  as  an  appeal  to  force  when 
milder  means  had  failed  or  (more  correctly 
speaking)  had  never  been  tried.  Legally, 
only  sea-faring  men  were  liable  to  seizure, 


but  the  gangs  were  not  particular  when  law- 
ful game  failed.  In  Gilray's  *  Liberty  of 
the  Subject'  (October,  1779),  a  gang,  armed 
with  swords  and  cudgels,  are  Ic^ng  off 
a  half-starved  tailor,  despite  of  the  resist- 
ance of  his  wife,  who  clutches  the  leader 
by  the  hair.  Lord  Fellamar,  at  Lord  Bel- 
laston's  instigation,  engages  a  gang  to  carry 
off  Tom  Jones,  and  they  are  only  prevented 
by  an  accident.  In  1805,  the  member  of  a 
highly  respectable  mercantile  firm  at  Liver- 
pool, who  happened  to  be  shabbily  dressed,, 
was  seized  by  a  press-gang,  hurried  on 
board  the  tender,  hastily  transferred  to  a 
line-of-battle  ship  on  the  point  of  setting 
sail  to  join  Nelson,  made  to  do  duty  despite 
his  protestations,  and  killed  at  Trafalgar. 
The  late  Lord  Sefton,  after  relating  the  inci- 
dent, was  wont  to  add  that  the  family,  a 
very  well-known  one,  caused  to  be  inscribed 

upon  his  grave  :  *  To  the  memory  of 

,  Esq.,  Landsman,  killed  fighting  for 

his  country,  ipuch  against  his  will,  in  the 
glorious  naval  action  off  Trafalgar,'  a.d., 
Oct.  21,  1805.' 

That  silent  revolution  in  opinions  and 
manners  brought  about  by  time,  of  which 
Mr.  Lecky  speaks  in  his  '  History  of  Ration- 
alism,* was  doubtless  in  progress  during  the 
whole  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  the 
outward  and  visible  signs  of  improvement 
are  non-existent  or  rare.  To  take  drinking, 
gambling,  and  swearing — ^there  is  an-  un- 
broken continuity  in  two  if  not  three,  from 
Harley  and  St.  John,  through  Walpole,  Car- 
teret and  Pulteney,  to  Charles  James  Fox 
and  Sheridan.  Indeed,  granting  equality  as 
regards  drinking,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  statesmen  and  men  of  quality  did 
not  play  higher  and  swear  harder  as  the  cen- 
tury advanced.  It  was  past  the  middle 
when  women  of  quality  took  to  gambling  in 
its  most  disreputable  shape,  and  near  the 
end  (1796)  when  Lord  Kenyon  went  out  of 
his  way  to  give  them  a  memorable  warn- 
ing :  *  If  any  prosecutions  of  this  nature  are 
fairly  brought  before  me,  and  the  parties* 
are  justly  convicted — whatever  be  their  rank 
or  station,  though  they  should  be  the  first 
ladies  in  the  land — they  shall  certainly  ex- 
hibit themselves  in  the  pillory.'  The  very 
ladies  to  whom  he  alluded — ^Lady  Bucking*- 
hamshire.  Lady  Elisabeth  Luttrell,  Lady 
Archer,  and  Mrs.  Concannon — were  actually 
prosecuted  for  keeping  a  gaming  table  (a 
faro  bank)  and  convicted ;  but  he  shrank: 
from  executing  his  threat,  and  they  escaped 
with  fines. 

Mr.  Massy  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  a  club  composed  of  both  sexes 
in  equal  numbers,  selected  from  the  highest 
class  of  the  aristocracy,  was  instituted  in 
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1772,  but  was  speedily  discredited  and  bro- 
ken up  through  the  introduction  of  deep 
play.  In  Miss  Edge  worth's  novel  of  *  Be- 
linda' (1801)  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Luttridge,  a 
fashionable  couple  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
receiving  the  best  society  at  their  house,  are 
detected  by  one  of  their  guests  in  keeping 
an  E.  O.  table  constructed  for  the  purposes 
of  fraud,  and  compelled  to  surrender  a  part 
of  their  plunder,  amounting  to  many  thou- 
sands of  pounds.  This  novel  illustrates 
other  traits  of  manners.  Lady  Delacour  is 
sufferinff  from  the  effects  of  the  recoil  of  a 
pistol  which  she  fired  in  the  air  by  way  of 
Honourable  finale  to  a  duel  with  another  wo- 
man of  rank.  Again  :  *  The  first  time  Be- 
linda ever  saw  Lord  Delacour,  he  was  dead 
drunk  in  the  arms  of  two  footmen,  who 
were  carrying  him  up-stairs  to  his  bed- 
chamber ;  his  lady,  who  was  just  returned 
from  Ranelagh,  passed  by  him  on  the  land- 
ing-place with  a  look  of  sovereign  contempt. 
**  What  is  the  matter  ?  who  is  there  ?" 
said  Belinda.  **  Only  the  body  of  my  Lord 
Delacour,"  said  her  ladyship  ;  **  his  bearers 
have  brought  it  up  the  wrong  staircase. 
Take  it  down  again,  my  good  friends  ;  let 
his  lordship  go  his  own  toay.  Don't  look 
so  shocked  and  amazed — don't  look  so  neWy 
my  child  :  this  funeral  of  my  Lord's  intel- 
lects is  to  me  a  nightly,  or,"  added  her 
ladyship,  looking  at  her  watch  and  yawn- 
ing, **  I  believe  I  should  say  a  daily  cere- 
mony— six  o'clock,  I  protest."  '  Sir 
Philip  Baddeley,  one  of  Belinda's  suitors, 
hardly  utters  a  sentence  without  a  *  damme' 
or  *  curse  it. '  The  correct  pages  of  Miss 
Austen  are  occasionally  dotted  with  oaths. 
She,  like  Miss  Edgeworth,  drew  from  the 
life,  and  neither  would  have  risked  a  coarse 
word  or  profane  expletive  that  was  not  in 
keeping  with  and  essential  to  the  charac- 
ters. 

In  the  dedication  of  *  Tom  Jones'  to  Mr. 
(afterwards  Lord^  Lyttelton,  Fielding  ex- 
presses a  hope  tliat  the  reader  will  find  in 
the  whole  course  of  the  work  *  nothing  in- 
consistent with  the  strictest  rules  of  decency 
nor  which  can  offend  even  the  chastest  in 
the  perusal. '  We  can  only  account  for  the 
boldness  (we  might  almost  say  audacity)  of 
this  assurance,  by  supposing  that  expressions 
which  have  since  been  regarded  as  grossly 
indecent  had  then  become  inoffensive  from 
familiarity.  Few  ladies  would  now  be  re- 
commended to  read  *  Tom  Jones,'  or  readily 
admit  that  they  had  read  it.  Indeed,  women 
of  refinement  would  be  more  repelled  by  the 
coarseness  than  attracted  by  the  humour. 
But  during  half  a  century  after  its  appear- 
ance it  was  read  by  the  ingenious  youth  of 
both    sexes    without    reproach.     Canning, 


then  a  boy  at  Eton,  asks  in  a  paper  in  the 
*  Microcosm'  in  1787 — *  is  not  the  novd  of 
**  Tom  Jones,"  however  excellent  a  work  of 
itself,  generally  put  too  eariy  into  our  hands, 
and  proposed  too  soon  to  the  imita* 
tion  of  children  ?'  Its  early  popularity  with 
the  fair  sex  is  attested  by  Lady  Bradshaigh, 
writing  to  Richardson  in  1 749  : — *  The  girls 
are  certainly  fond  of  **  Tom  Jones,"  as  I 
told  you  before  ;  and  they  do  not  scmple 
declaring  it  in  the  presence  of  your  vncog- 
nita, ' 

The  tone  of  Richardson's  own  novels, 
unimpeachable  as  they  may  be  in  intention, 
says  little  for  the  refinement  of  the  age. 
The  entire  plot  of  *  Pamela'  is  su^estive  of 
indelicacy  ;  and  the  fair  correspondents  who 
beg  Richardson  to  save  Clarissa  from  her 
impending  fate,  must  have  suffered  their 
imaginations  to  wander  into  dangeitms 
ground.  *  Do,  dear  sir,'  writes  Lady  Brad- 
shaigh ;  Mt  is  too  shocking  and  barbarous 
a  story  for  publication.  I  wish  I  could  not 
think  of  it.  Blot  out  but  one  night  and  the 
villainous  laudanum,  and  all  may  be  well 
again. '  Cibber  writes  :  *  What  piteous 
d — d  disgraceful  pickle  have  you  placed  hw 
(Clarissa)  in  I  For  God's  sake  send  me  the 
sequel,  or — ^I  don't  know  what  to  say  !  My 
girls  are  all  on  fire  and  fright  to  know 
what  can  possibly  have  become  of  her.  Take 
care.' 

In  a  paper  contributed  to  the  '  Connois- 
seur* in  1754  by  the  Earl  of  Cork,  the  noble 
writer  states  :  *  That  ^he  was  present  at  an 
entertainment  where  a  celebrated  lady  of 
pleasure  was  one  of  the  party,  and  her  shoe 
was  pulled  off  by  a  young  man,  who  filled  it 
with  champagne  and  dnmk  it  off  to  her 
health.  In  this  delicious  draught  he  was 
immediately  pledged  by  the  rest,  and  then, 
to  carry  the  compliment  still  further,  he  or- 
dered the  shoe  itself  to  be  dressed  and 
served  up  for  supper.  The  cook  set  himself 
seriously  to  work  upon  it ;  he  pulled  the 
upper  part  of  it  (which  was  of  damask)  into 
fine  shreds,  and  tossed  it  up  in  a  rag(Mit ; 
minced  the  sole,  cut  the  wooden  heel  into 
very  thin  slices,  fried  them  in  butter,  and 
placed  them  round  the  dish  for  ganiiflh. 
The  company,  you  may  be  sure,  testifi^ 
their  affection  for  the  lady  by  eating  very 
heartily  of  this  exquisite  impromptu. ' 

At  a  still  later,  period  extravagance  of 
conduct  and  open  contempt  for  the  decen- 
cies of  life  were  pushed  to  extremity  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Hell-fire  Club,  and  the 
orgies  of  Medmenham  Abbey.  The  coarse- 
ness of  manners  and  laxity  of  morals  that 
prevailed  during  the  reigns  of  George  I. 
and  George  II.  are  proved  by  the  imiform 
tenor  of  Lord  Hervey's  *  Memoirs'  and  Wal- 
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pale's  '  Letters.'  It  is  a  bad  sign  of  na- 
tional morals  when  public  masquerades  are 
a  popular  amusement  with  the  pleasure-lov- 
ing public,  including  the  Court  and  the 
aristocracy  : — 

*  The  midnight  orgy,  and  the  mazy  dance. 
The  smile  of  beauty,  and  the  flush  of  wine. 
For  fops,  fools,  gamesters,  knaves,  and  lords 

combine ; 
Each  to  his  humour — Comus  all  allows  ; 
Champaign,  dice,  music,  or  your  neigbbour's 

spouse.' 

The  masquerade  in  1749  at  which  Miss 
Chndleigh;  a  maid  of  honour,  afterwards 
Duchess  of  Kingston,  made  her  memorable 
appearance  as  '  Andromeda, '  was  attended 
by  the  Princess  of  Wales  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Family. 

The  example  of  conjugal  and  domestic 
viftue  set  by  George  III.  and  Queen  Char- 
lotte appears  to  have  had  little  effect  even 
in  the  very  precincts  of  the  Court.  *  It  is 
not  (writes  Junius)  that  he  (the  Duke  of 
Grafton)  kept  a  mistress  at  home^  but  that 
he  constantly  attended  her  abroad.  It  is 
not  the  private  indulgence,  but  the  public 
insult  of  which  I  complain.  The  name  of 
Miss  Parsons  would  hardly  have  been  known 
if  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  had  not 
led  her  in  triumph  through  Uie  Opera 
House,  even  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen.' 

If  the  acting  plays  reflected  the  popular 
taste,  it  was  far  from  unimpeachable  till 
past  the  middle  of  the  century.  *  I  never 
heard  of  any  plays,'  says  Parson  Adams, 

*  fit  for  a  Christian  to  read  but  **  Cato'*  and 
the  **  Conscious  Lovers  ;'*  and  I  must  own 
in  the  latter  are  some  things  which  are  al- 
most solemn  enough  for  a  sermon.'  Ac- 
cording to  Hallam,  the  *"  Conscious  Iiovers' 

iby  Steele)  was  the  first  comedy  since  the 
Restoration  that  could  be  called  moral. 
Miss  Bumey's  heroine,  Evelina,  was  present 
at  the  representation  of  *  Love  for  Love, ' 
and  no  one  who  has  read  it  will  accuse  her 
of  prudery  when  she  expresses  a  hope  that, 
fraught  with  wit  and  entertainment  as  it  is, 
she  shall  never  see  it  represented  again  ;  *  for 
it  is  so  extremely  indelicate — to  use  the 
softest  word  I  can — ^that  Miss  Mervin  and  I 
were  perpetually  out  of  countenance,  and 
could  neither  make  any  observations  our- 
selves nor  venture  to  listen  to  those  of 
others. '  But  a  perceptible  improvement  as 
regards  propriety  had  taken  place  in  dra- 
matic composition  prior  to  the  appearance 
of  the  *  School  for  Scandal ;'  and  the  eigh- 
teenth century  may  certainly  boast  of  hav- 
ing placed  Shakespeare's  rank  as  a  poet  and 
dramatist  beyond  dispute. 

Supposed  cause  and  effect  are  placed  in 
puzzling    opposition    by  dramatic  annals. 


National,  at  all  events,  metropolitan  dc* 
moralisation  is  supposed  to  have  been  at  its 
worst  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  ;  and  yet 
this  was  the  reign  in  which  there  were  only 
two  theatres  open  in  London,  and  even  these 
were  found  too  much  ;  the  rival  companies 
being  obliged  to  unite  in  1684.  There  were 
ten  or  eleven  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  a 
still  greater  number  in  the  reign  of  James  T. 
Sir  John  Bernard,  who  brought  the  condi- 
tion of  the  stage  before  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1785,  complained  that  there 
were  then  six  theatres  in  London  ;  and  one 
of  his  supporters  (quoted  by  Mr.  Lecky)  ve- 
hemently urged  *  that  it  was  no  less  suipris- 
ing  than  shajnef  nl  to  see  so  great  a  change 
for  the  worse  in  the  temper  and  inclination 
of  the  British  nation,  who  were  now  so  ex- 
travagantly addicted  to  lewd  and  idle  diver- 
Fions  that  the  number  of  play-houses  in  Lon- 
don was  double  that  of  Paris,  .  .  . 
that  it  was  astonishing  to  all  Europe  that 
Italian  eunuchs  and  signoras  should  have  set 
salaries  equal  to  those  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  and  Judges  of  England. ' 

The  opera  was  an  exotic  unknown  in  Eng- 
land prior  to  1 705.  At  its  first  introduction, 
it  was  wholly  English  ;  in  its  second  stage  the 
principal  parts  were  Italian  and  the  subordi- 
nate English  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  four 
or  five  years  of  tentative  progress  that  it  be- 
came wholly  and  thoroughly  Italian. 

*The  great  impulse  given  by  Handel  to 
sacred  music,  and  the  naturalisation  of  the 
opera  in  England,  are  the  two  capital  events 
in  English  musical  history  during  the  first  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century.' 

Speaking  of  painting  prior  to  Reynolds, 
Gainsborough,  and  Wilson,  Mr.  Lecky  re- 
marks that  England  '  possessed  indeed  an 
admirable  school,  but  one  represented  al- 
most exclusively  by  foreigners,  by  Holbein, 
Rubens,  Vandyck,  Lely,  and  Kneller.' 
These,  however,  received  no  encouragement, 
except  as  portrait-painters.  *  Painters  of 
History, '  said  Kneller,  *  make  the  dead  live, 
but  do  not  begin  to  live  themselves  till  they 
are  dead.  I  paint  the  living  and  they  make 
me  live. '  Hogarth  described  portrait-paint- 
ing as  *  the  only  flourishing  branch  of  the 
high  tree  of  British  art ;'  yet  it  was  his  sur- 
passing excellence  in  another  line  which  es- 
tablished his  claim  to  be  *  the  first  native 
painter  of  undoubted  genius  and  originality 
that  England  could  boast. ' 

Gray,  writing  in  1763,  says  that  *  our  skill 
in  gardening,  pr  laying  out  grounds,  is  the 
only  taste  we  can  call  our  own,  the  only 
proof  of  original  taste  in  matters  of  pleas- 
ure.' The  artificial  French  taste  in  gardens 
and  grounds,  as  in  most^  other  things,  pre- 
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Yailed  daring  the  reign  of  Charles  11.,  when 
(to  borrow  Lady  Morgan's  mot)  nothing 
was  natural  except  the  children.  The  Dutch 
taste,  equally  distorted  and  more  stiff,  was 
introduced  by  William  III. : — 

'  No  pleasing  intricacies  InteryeDe, 
No  artful  wildness  to  perplex  the  scene 
The  suflferfng  eye  inverted  nature  sees, 
Trees  cut  to  stataes,  istataes  thick  as  trees.' 

The  taste  to  which  Gtay  lays  claim  for  his 
countrymen  was  mainly  owing  to  Bridgeman 
and  Kent,  who  insisted  on  freedom  and  va- 
riety, on  following  nature  instead  of  discard- 
ing or  defacing  her. 

The  condition  of  architecture  at  the  per- 
iod under  inquiry  is  glossed  over  by  Mr. 
Lecky,  who  merely  says  that  architectural 
taste  during  the  ascendancy  of  Vanbrugh 
was  extremely  low,  and  that  the  badness  of 
the  bricks  employed  in  buildiiig  was  already 
a  matter  of  complaint.  The  badness  of  the 
bricks  in  the  old  buildings  of  London,  prior 
to  the  Fire,  is  mentioned  in  the  *•  Travels  of 
the  I^Grand  Duke  Cosmo, '  quoted  by  Lord 
Macaulay.  *  The  history  of  architecture  in 
England  during  the  eighteenth  century  (says 
Mr.  FergussonJ  if  not  characterised  by  any- 
thing so  brilliant  as  the  career  of  either 
Jones  or  Wren,  is  marked  in  the  beginning 
by  the  daring  originality  of  Vanbrugh,  and 
closes  with  the  correct  classicality  of  Cham- 
bers.'* 

A  comparison  of  Lord  Macaulay 's  de- 
scription of  London  at  the  Revolution  with 
Mr.  Lecky's  England  half-a-century  later, 
shows  that  the  progress  was  less  than  might 
have  been  anticipated  ;  although  Mr.  Lecky 
is  surely  mistaken  when  he  says  that  the 
population  of  London  in  1700  was  little 
more  than  a  seventh  of  what  it  is  now. 
Lord  Macaulay  puts  it  as  rather  more  than 
half  a  million  in  1685. 

In  his  Preface  to  the  *  Fool  of  Quality, 'f 
the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley  asks  :  *  Who,  in 
looking  round  a  family  portrait  gallery,  has 

*  '  History  of  the  Modern  Styles  of  Architec- 
ture.' By  James  Fergusson,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  Ac. 
Vol.  iii.  p.  814. 

f  By  Henry  Brooke,  published-  in  1766,  and 
republished  by  the  Rov.  Charles  Kingsley,  with 
a  Preface  and  Life  of  the  Author,  in  1859.  It 
was  not  worth  republishing,  being  defaced 
throughout  by  glaring  absurdities  and  bad  taste. 
A  lady's  dress  is  thus  described :  '  A  scarf  of 
cerulean  tint  flew  between  her  right  shoulder 
and  her  left  hip,  being  buttoned  at  each  end  by 

a  row  of  rubies A  coronet  of  diamonds, 

through  which  there  passed  a  white  branch  of 
the  feathers  of  the  ostrich,  was  inserted  on  the 
left  decline  of  her  lovely  head,  and  a  stomacher 
of  inestimable  brilliance  rose  beneath  her  daz- 
zling bosom,  and  by  a  fluctuating  blaze  of  un- 
remitted light,  checked  and  turned  the  eye  away 
from  too  presumptuous  a  gaze  1  * 


not  remarked  the  differenoe  between  the 
heads  of  the  seventeemth  and  those  of  the 
eighteenth  century  ?  The  former  are  of  the 
same  type  as  our  own,  and  with  the  same 
strong  and  varied  personality  ;  the  latter 
painfully  like  both  to  each  other,  and  to  an 
oil  flask  ;  the  jaw  roimd,  weak,  and  sensual, 
the  forehead  narrow  and  retreating.  Had 
the  race  really  degenerated  for  a  while,  or 
was  the  lower  type  adopted  intentionally  out 
of  compliment  to  some  great  personage  f* 

We  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Kingsley  that 
the  heads  of  the  seventeenth  century  are  the 
same  type  as  onr  own  ;  but  they  certainly 
contrast  favourably  with  those  of  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth,  and  it  wouid  be 
strange  if  they  did  not,  unless  it  be  alto- 
gether  vain  and  idle  to  look  for  character  ia 
countenance.  It  was  not  merely  that  the 
heroic  type  was  wanting  :  that  the  age*  of 
Hamden  and  Cromwell.  Milton  and  Andrew 
Marvel,  was  no  more.  Corruption  had 
lisurped  the  place  of  patriotism,  public  men 
had  degenerated  during  the  reigns  of 
George  1.  and  Greorge  II. ;  and  a  corres- 
ponding decline  may  be  observed  in  the  in- 
tellectual class,  especially  in  the  men  of  let- 
ters. Their  social  position  was  lowered,  and 
their  tone  had  sunk  with  it.  They  were  no 
longer  the  favoured  companions  of  states- 
men and  nobles.  They  no  longer  looked 
forward  to  becoming  members  of  Parliament, 
or  secretaries  of  State,  or  secretaries  of  em- 
bassy, or  well-paid  commissioners,  or  high 
dignitaries  of  the  Church,  as  the  reward  of 
services  rendered  or  distinctions  earned  by 
the  pen.  Compare  the  relative  position  in 
these  respects  of  Pope,  Addison,  Prior, 
Steel,  Gay,  and  Swift,  with  that  of  Field- 
ing, Smollett,  Johnson,  and  Goldsmith^ 
prior  to  the  accession  of  Geoi^  III. 
There  is  a  startling  contrast  between  John- 
son signing  himself  *  Impransus,'  and  Swift 
sending  the  Lord  Treasurer  (Hariey)  into 
the  House  of  Commons  to  call  out  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  (St,  John),  only  to  let  him 
know  that  he  (Swift)  would  not  dine  ¥rith 
him  if  he  dined  late. 

'  Yet  think  what  ills  the  scholar's  life  assail, 
Toll,  envy,  want,  the  garret,  and  the  jail.* 

The  first  edition  of  *  The  Vanity  of  Hu- 
man Wishes'  was  puWished  in  1749.  The 
disappointment  and  mortification  Johnson 
underwent  from  the  fallacious  patronage  of 
Lord  Chesterfield  led  to  the  change  in  the 
subsequent  editions  of  garret  for  jMztron. 
*  Snch  treatment  I  did,  not  expect,  for  I 
never  had  a  patron  before. '  ...  *  Is 
not  a  patron,  my  lord,  one  who  looks  witli 
nnconcem  on  a  man  struggling  for  life  in 
the  water,  and  when  he  has  reached  grotrnd. 
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eneomberg  him  with  help  ?'  *  When,  this 
was  writton,  private  patronage  had  ceased  to 
be  munificent  or  encouraging,  and  public 
patronage,  that  of  the  general  readers  and 
DuyerSy  had  not  begun  to  be  remuneratiye. 
For  *  The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes* — which 
Byron  ci^led  *  a  grand  poem,  and  so  true, ' 
which  Scott  pronounced  the  finest  poem  of 
the  century  after  Pope — the  author  re- 
ceived 16  guineas. 

Mr.  Lecky  attributes  this  (obviously  tran- 
sition) state  of  things  to  the  misemployment 
of  the  resources  of  fiie  State  by  Wadpole  and 
Newcastle,  for  political  ends,  to  the  ^itire 
neglect  of  the  intellectual  interests  of  the 
country ;  and  he  digresses  at  some  length  to 
maintain  that  ample  provision  should  be 
made  for  men  of  intellectual  pursuits,  so  as 
to  render  them  independent  of  popular  sup- 
port. 

*  The  inevitable  result  of  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  if  left  without  restriction,  is 
either  to  degrade  or  destroy  both  literature 
and  science,  or  else  to  throw  them  exclusively 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  possess  private 
means  of  subsistence.  This  is^  not  a  matter  of 
qseculation  or  of  controversy,  but  of  fact,  and 
anyone  who  is  even  moderately  acquainted 
with  literary  or  scientific  biography  may  abun- 
dantly verify  it.  It  is  certain  that  the  higher 
forms  of  literature  and  science  are  as  a  rule 
unsupporting,  that  men  of  extraordinary  abil- 
ities nave  spent  the  most  useful  and  laborious 
lires  in  these  pursuits  without  earning  the 
barest  competence,  that  many  of  the  most 
splendid  works  of  genius  and  many  of  the 
most  fruitful  and  conscientious  researches  are 
due  to  men  whose  lives  were  passed  between 
the  garret  and  the  spunging  house,  and  who 
were  reduced  to  a  penury  sometimes  verging 
upon  starvation.  Neither  Bacon,  nor  New- 
ton, nor  Locke,  nor  Descartes,  nor  Gibbon, 
nor  Hume,  nor  Adam  Smith,  nor  Montes- 
quieu, nor  Berkeley,  nor  Butler,  nor  Coleridge, 
nor  Bentham,  nor  Milton,  nor  Wordsworth, 
could  have  made  a  livelihood  by  their  works, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  all,  or  nearly  all, 
writers  on  mathematics,  metaphysics,  political 
economy,  archaeology,  and  physical  science 
in  all  its  branches,  as  well  as  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  greatest  writers  in  other  fields. 
Very  few  of  those  men  whose  genius  has  irra- 
diated nations,  and  whose  writings  have  be- 
come the  eternal  heritage  of  mankind,  obtained 
from  their  works  the  income  of  a  successful 
village  doctor  or  provincial  attorney.' 

The  question  being  whether  the  existing 
state  of  things  demands  a  given  remedy,  we 
have  nothing  to  do  with  what  may  have  oc- 
curred in  a  pre-existing  state  of  tnings.  Is 
it  true  that  the  higher  forms  of  literature 
and  science  are  as  a  rule  unsupporting  now  f 
i • 

*  '  Johnson's  Letter  to  Lord  Chesterfield/  Feb. 
7, 1756. 


Was  or  is  this  the  experieaee  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  Moore,  Southey,  Jeffrey,  Lockhart, 
Macaulay,  Froude,  Lord  Lytton,  Tennyson, 
Thackeray,  Dickens,  George  Eliot,  Trollope, 
Owen,  Tyndall,  Huxley  ?  Or,  more  correctly 
speaking,  have  they  not  received  a  fair  re- 
turn for  their  labours  I  for,  be  it  observed, 
if  a  man  only  devotes  a  portion  of  his  time 
to  literature  or  scienoe,  he  cannot  expect  it 
to  be  all-sufficing  for  his  support.  And  this 
remark  is  e^ecially  applicable  to  the  list  of 
eminent  .persons  which  Mr.  Leoky  cites  as 
quite  decisive  upon  the  point.  Vety  few  of 
them  sought  or  expected  to  make  a  liveli- 
hood by  their  works.  They  were  more  or 
less  independent  of  authorship.  But  surely 
Mr.  Lecky  will  not  contend  that  this  was  the 
main-spring  of  their  productive  energy,  and 
that,  unless  they  had  been  independent, 
their  works  would  never  have  been  produced 
at  all ;  still  less  that  we  ought  to  select  an 
indefinite  number  of  men  of  promise  and 
give  them  an  independence  at  starting,  in 
the  hope  that  some  of  them  may  turn  out 
Bacons,  Newtons,  Miltons,  or  Lockes.  Yet 
his  argument  is  not  that  embryo  authors 
should  be  stimulated  into  extraordinary 
efforts  by  specific  honours  and  rewards,  in 
addition  to  the  hopes  of  fame  and  fortune 
common  to  all,  but  that  '  latent  genius 
should  be  evoked,  and  directed  to  the 
spheres  in  which  it  is  most  fitted  to  excel,' 
by  liberal  endowments  in  the  nature  of  fel- 
lowships and  ecclesiastical  preferments. 
These,  he  says,  '  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
produced  many  works  of  great  and  sterling 
value  which  would  never  have  been  written 
without  them.'  The  sole  matter  of  fact  is 
that  Church  dignitaries  have  produced  the- 
ological works  of  value  ;  a  meagre  set-off  to 
the  probable  amount  of  power  and  energy 
that  has  vegetated  or  Itun  dormant  in  cathe- 
dral stalls  and  colleges. 

Examples  'tell  both  ways  or  every  way  ; 
for  great  works  have  been  produced  under 
every  variety  of  circumstance  and  condi- 
tion. We  must  look  below  the  surface,  to 
the  ordinary  motives  that  actuate  mankind. 
Even  assuming  the  entire  absence  of  favour 
and  affection,  with  an  exceptional  power  of 
discrimination,  in  the  selection  of  the  nomi- 
nees to  the  proposed  endowments,  it  is  run- 
ning counter  to  all  we  know  of  human 
nature  to  assume  that  ease,  comfort,  compe- 
tence, prosperity,  are  favourable  to  intellec- 
tual development,  exertion  and  activity. 
Would  the  privilege  of  undisturbed  study 
from  youth  upwards  suffice  to  produce  a  phi- 
losopher, an  historian,  or  a  poet  ?  Would 
it  have  produced  a  Homer,  a  Milton,  a 
Dante,  or  a  Shakespeare  ?  How,  inmiured 
in  a  college,  could  they  have  collected  their 
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Toaterials,  or  whence  have  derired  their 
inspiration  ?  *  Excitement,  dotation,  the 
storms  and  trials  of  life,  varied  experience, 
changes  of  fortune,  alternating  hopes  and 
fears,  were  their  congenial  atmosphere,  their 
school.  If  an3^ing  can  be  conndentlj  pre- 
dicated of  the  Homeric  poems,  it  is  that 
they  were  not  the  prodact  of  learned  leis- 
ure. If  Milton  wrote  in  poverty  for  fame, 
and  Dante  ponred  forth  his  '  thoi^hts  that 
^breathe  and  words  that  bum'  under  the  ir- 
resistible impulse  of  patriotic  indignation  or 
•personal  sense  of  wrong,  Shakespeare  cer- 
tainly dashed  off  his  plays,  like  a  modem 
playwright,  with  a  distinct  and  well  under^ 
stood  view  to  the  pecuniary  results.  So  did 
Molidre.  Dryden  notoriously  wrote  for 
inoney.  So  did  Pope.  So  did  Scott.  So 
did  B3rron,  after  a  short  stmggle  with  his 
pride.  So  did  Wordsworth,  ^though  his 
earnings  fell  short  of  his  expectations  and 
his  own  estimate  of  his  deserts.  He  did 
not  write  better  by  becoming  a  oolleetor  of 
excise.  Johnson  invariably  avowed  that  he 
did  not  understand  any  one  submitting  to 
intellectual  labour  except  from  necessity  ; 
and  it  is  quite  as  certain,  as  much  of  what 
Mr.  Leoky  calls  ^  matter  of  fact,'  that  if  the 
lexicographer  had  been  appointed  to  a  fel- 
lowship or  tutor^ip,  instead  of  leaving  the 
University  without  a  degree  from  poverty, 
he  would  never  have  undertaken  the  ^  Dic- 
tionary. ' 

*  It  is  diflScult, '  says  Mr.  Lecky,  *  to  over- 
estimate the  amount  of  evil  in  the  world 
which  has  sprung  from  vices  in  literature 
which  may  be  distinctly  traced  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  author.  Had  Rousseau 
been  a  happy  and  a  prosperous  man,  the 
whole  history  of  modem  Europe  might  have 
been  changed.'  If  Rousseau  had  been  a 
hi^py  and  a  prosperous  man,  he  would  not 
have  been  Rousseau.  If  Byron  had  been  a 
moral  and  domestic  man,  he  would  not  have 
written  '  Ghilde  Harold'  or  ^  Don  Juan,'  and 
it  is  open  to  Mr.  Lecky  to  say  *  so  much  the 
better  for  the  world.'  But  this  is  tanta- 
mount to  saying  that  the  proposed  scimu- 
lant  would  act  as  a  moral  sedative,  and  that 
it  would  be  well  to  bring  all  future  poems 
within  Piron's  category  : — 

'  II  faut  que  la  verta  plus  que  Tesprit  y  bril  le/ 
La  m^re  en  prescrirala  lecture  k  sa  fllle.' 

We  have  paused  upon  this  subject  be- 
cause Mr.  Lecky's  treatment  of  it  is  charac- 
teristic. It  is  one  amongst  many  which  he 
has  discussed  with  candour,  with  knowl- 
edge, with  copious  illustration,  in  excellent 
language  ;  but  without  the  requisite  com- 
prehensiveness and  depth,  and  without  land- 
ing us  on  any  satisfactory  conclusion  at  the 


end.  He  is  more  suggestive  than  convine- 
ing,  and,  in  his  eagerness  to  give  promi- 
nence to  particular  views,  he  is  i^t  to  lose 
sight  of  their  relative  importance  and  the 
^>ace  to  which  they  are  entitled  as  bearing 
on  the  professed  object  of  his  w<^k.  What 
are  meant  and  ought  to  be  tributary  streams, 
are  sometimes  greater  than  the  main  current 
and  ran  parallel  instead  of  flowing  into  it. 
He  has  undertaken  not  the  history  of  the 
British  Empire,  but  the  history  of  England 
during  a  given  period  ;  that  is,  its  internal 
civil  history,  with  especial  reference  to  the 
degree  and  causes  of  its  growth — social, 
moral,  and  intellectual — ^in  laws,  manners, 
customs,  opinions,  and  institutions.  His 
plan,  although  limited,  is  still  vast.  For 
example,  it  may  be  h^ld  to  include  most 
of  the  subjects  treated  by  Mr.  Leslie  Ste^ 
phen  in  his  *  History  of  English  Thought 
during  the  Eighteenth  Century  ;'  for  all 
revolutions  in  thought,  all  openings  of  new 
channels  for  mind,  necessarily  affect  national 
growth.  The  influence  of  France,  again, 
even  prior  to  the  volcanic  eroption  of  1789, 
was  quite  as  perceptible  in  English  modes  of 
thinking  and  ways  of  life  as  that  of  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  or  the  Colonies.  We  should 
say  that  the  influence  of  Ireland  was  the 
weakest  of  the  external  influences  ;  that  it 
was  hardly  felt  at  all  prior  to  the  Union. 
Yet  Mr.  Lecky  has  devoted  more  than  half 
a  volume,  345  pages,  to  Irish  history,  tak- 
ing it  up  in  right  eamest  from  the  Irish  wars 
of  £^izat>eth,  and  bringing  it  down  to  1769. 
Considered  apart,  this  is  the  perhaps  the 
most  striking  and  valuable  portion  of  his 
two  volumes  ;  but  it  sets  all  laws  of  propor- 
tion at  deflance. 

A  simihir  objection  lies  against  the  chap- 
ter n20  pages)  headed  '  The  Religious  Re- 
vival,' in  which,  in  our  opinion,  Uie  abid* 
ing  (if  not  the  primary)  influence  of  Meth- 
odism is  greatly  overestimated  ;  as  when  it 
is  stated  that  ^  the  Evangelicfd  movement 
anticipated,  in  many  of  its  aspects,  that 
great  reaction  which  passed  over  Europe  af- 
ter the  French  Revolution,  and  it  contributed 
powerfully  to  perpetuate  and  intensify  it.' 
Here,  again,  we  follow  Mr.  Lecky  witii  in- 
terest, even  when  he  is  widely  deviating 
from  the  preappointed  track.  It  is  the  same 
throughout  His  neglect  of  unity  detracts 
less  from  his  genuine  merits  and  attractive- 
ness as  an  historian,  than  could  have  bees 
anticipated.  He  always  writes  well — as 
only  an  earnest,  high-minded  man,  of  culti- 
vation and  accomplishment,  can  write :  lie 
is  in  all  respects  trustworthy  :  although  not 
devoid  of  imagination  and  frequently  rising 
into  eloquence,  he  never  sacrifices  troth  to 
effect :  if  we  do  not  leam  much  abs^utely 
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new  from  hiniy  he  maiia^efl  to  throw  an  air 
of  freshness  around  the  most  familiar  top- 
ics :  his  book  is  preeminently  calculated  to 
excite  inquiry  and  reflection  ;  and  (above 
all)  we  rise  from  it  with  the  consciousness 
that  the  time  spent  in  reading  it  h^  been 
both  pleasantly  and  instructively  spent. 


Art.  IX. — Preltminary  Treaty  of  Peace 
between  Russia  and  Turkey,  Signed  at 
San  Stefano,  the  l^th  February  (3rd  of 
March),  1878. 

Thb  first  act  of  the  great  drama  of  the 
Eastern  Question,  as  it  presents  itself  to  this 
generation,  is  now  at  an  end,  and  the 
second  is  about  to  begin.  For  the  moment 
the  horrors  of  war  have  ceased  ;  and  Great 
Britain  has  to  decide  on  the  duty  devolving 
upon  her  in  consequence  of  the  subjection 
of  the  Turkish  Empire  to  Russia* 

In  the  year  1788,  'the  historian  of  the 
^  Decline  and  Fall]  of  [the  Roman  Empire' 
published  an  ancient  prophecy  respecting 
Constantinople,  which  he  declared,  with  a 
characteristic  scoff,  to  differ  from  other 
prophecies,  inasmuch  as  its  language  was 
unambiguous,  and  its  antiquity  undoubted. 
Speaking  of  the  Russian  Varangians  of  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  he  says,  '  The 
memory  of  these  Arctic  fleets,  that  seemed  to 
descend  from  the  Polar  circle,  left  a  deep 
impression  of  terror  on  the  imperial  city. 
By  the  vulgar  of  every  rank  it  was  asserted 
and  believed  tiiat  an  equestrian  statue  in  the 
square  of  Taurus  was  secretly  inscribed  with 
a  prophecy,  how  the  Russians  in  the  last 
days  should  become  masters  of  Constanti- 
nople. Perhaps  the  present  generatign  may 
yet  behold  the  accomplishment  of  the  pre- 
diction.' Nearly  a  century  has  elapsed 
since  these  words  were  written,  and  now 
both  the  venerable  prophecy  and  the  com- 
ment of  the  historian  are  fulfilled.  Russia 
may  not  technically  be  in  possession  of  Con- 
stantinople. Apologists  of  Russian  pro- 
ceedings are  fond  of  reminding  us  that  the 
Cxar  promised  not  to  enter  the  city,  and 
that  he  has  not  entered  it ;  but,  though 
the  Russian  flag  docs  not  wave  from 
the  pinnacles  of  St.  Sophia,  the  Russian 
armies  hold  strategic  positions  inside  the  in- 
nermost defensive  lines  of  the  city,  and  they 
could,  at  an  hour's  notice,  possess  them- 
selves of  the  Imperial  palace. 

The  despatch  with  which  Lord  Salisbury 
signalised  his  accession  to  the  Foreign  Office 
is  in  complete  accord  with  the  national  will. 


Manly  and  dignified  in  tone,  it  does  not 
mince  matters,  or  shrink  from  saying  the 
plainest  truths  in  the  calmest  words.  It 
contains  no  menace,  but  it  explains  with 
frank  courtesy  that  the  Treaty  of  San  Ste- 
fano  cannot  be  recognised  as  the  public  law 
of  Europe,  because  in  every  clause  it  is  in 
direct  contravention  of  a  compact  solemnly 
agreed  to  by  the  great  European  Powers. 
That  compact,  laid  down  in  the  Treaties  of 
Paris  and  London,  may  be  revised.  If 
Russia  considers  such  a  revision  neces- 
sary, England,  as  one  of  the  signatx>ries  of 
the  Treaty  of  1856,  will  consent.  But  it  is 
not  to  be  endured  that  the  Treaty  of  San 
Stefano  should  blot  out  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 
for  the  blood  of  England  was  as  freely  spent 
for  the  one  as  that  of  Russia  has  been  for 
the  other. 

Such,  m  effect,  is  the  despatch  of  the  1st 
of  April.  However  courteous  in  tone  and 
moderate  in  argument,  the  facts  of  the  case 
are  such  that  the  mere  recital  of  them  reads 
•like  an  indictment  against  Russia.  The 
Treaty  of  San  Stefano  is  an  elaborate  ar- 
rangement for  the  purpose  of  legalising,  in 
the  face  of  Europe,  the  establishment  of 
Russian  power  on  the  ruins  of  Turkey.  As 
we  read  the  measured  phrases  of  the  English 
Government  we  are  irresistibly  reminded  of 
the  fact  that  the  policy  which  is  thus  gravely 
impeached  is  one  which  has  been  steadily 
pursued  for  more  than  a  century,  that  the 
present  war  is  no  isolated  quarrel,  but  the 
foreknown  outcome  of  a  settled  purpose, 
followed  since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great, 
with  patience  unwearied,  with  tenacity  un- 
rivalled, wfth  watchfulness  unsleeping. 
Were  it  not  that  Russian  success  is  incom- 
patible with  European  peace,  end  fatal  to 
liberty,  one  would  be  tempted  to  admire  the 
singleness  of  purpose  which  has  animated 
so  many  generations  of  her  statesmen.  But 
it  ought  to  be  kept  in  view  that  the  purpose 
is  one  fatal  to  Europe.  Russian  aggrandise- 
ment means  loss  of  liberty,  civil  and  relig- 
ious, to~  all  who  come  under  h^  dominion. 
That  this  is  no  vague  term  let  murdered  Po- 
land bear  witness  :  what  has  been  their  fate 
may  be  and  will  be  tiie  fate  of  others  to- 
morrow. The  Testament  of  the  great  Czar 
may  or  may  not  be  a  foi^ery,  but  the  spirit 
which  animates  it  certainly  exists  ;  the  leg- 
acy left  by  him  to  his  countr3rmen  is  the  task 
of  establishing  Russian  supremacy  in  Europe. 

At  this  moment  Russian  is  substituted  for 
Turkish  power  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
Sultan's  European  dominions.  That  Rus- 
sia's traditional  dream  of  conquest  should 
be  fulfilled  so  speedily,  so  effectually,  and 
with  so  little  remonstrance  or  opposition 
from  England,  seems  the  more  wonderful 
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when  we  remember  in  what  spirit  England 
has  encountered  every  previous  attempt.  In 
times  when  we  had  far  less  direct  interest  in 
the  question  than  now,  wo  offered  to  Russia 
the  sternest  opposition.  Our  most  direct  in- 
terest in  the  East  arises  in  connection  with 
India  ;  and  that  interest  is  greater  now  than 
ever.  Within  the  last  half  century  the  con- 
dition of  our  relations  with  that  seat  of  our 
great  Eastern  empire  has  changed ;  the  im- 
portance of  guarding  the  security  of  our 
communications  has  increased  ;  the  social 
connection,  the  intimacy  of  union  in  feeling, 
in  fortune,  has  been  developed.  In  previous 
wars  with  Russia,  and  even  when  last  we 
fought  her,  there  was  no  Suez  Canal ;  our 
route  to  India  was  by  the  long  voyage  round 
the  Cape.  To-day  the  establishment  of 
Russian  preponderance  in  the  Mediterranean 
would  be  more  disastrous  to  our  interests 
than  in  former  times.  Nevertheless  such  is 
the  change  that  has  come  over  the  spirit  of 
our  policy  that,  whilst  a  former  generation 
resisted  to  the  death,  we  have  been  con- 
tented to  look  quietly  on  while  Russia  leis- 
urely knocked  to  pieces  the  barrier  that 
separated  us,  and  established  herself  h  che- 
val  on  the  peninsula  of  Constantinople,  with 
one  foot  on  the  -^srean  and  the  other  on  the 
Euxine.  English  statesmen  have,  till  now, 
acted  on  the  knowledge  that,  while  Turkey 
remained  independent,  Russia  was  to  some 
extent  held  in  check  ;  that  the  geographical 
position  of  the  Sultan's  dominions  barred 
her  extension  to  the  south.  Our  objects 
have  always  been  the  same  :  to  uphold  Tur- 
key as  a  means  to  an  end,  but  we  have  never 
regarded  the  maintenance  of  4er  power  as 
an  object  desirable  in  itself.  Of  late,  under 
the  irritation  produced  by  the  perverse  ob- 
stinacy in  ill-doing  which  has  distinguished 
the  ruling  caste  of  Turkey,  the  English  people 
have  seemed  to  forget  even  the  best  interests 
of  the  country  in  the  desire  to  shake  them- 
selves entirely  free  of  the  Turks.  For  a  mo- 
ment, but  it  has  been  only  for  a  moment, 
many  even  of  our  leading  public  men  have  lost 
sight  of  the  danger  which  threatens  European 
liberty.  They  have  changed  the  old  tradi- 
tional policy  ;  they  have  deliberately  decided 
that  Turkey  is  no  longer  an  instrument  we  can 
work  with,  and  that  she  must  be  definitively 
cast  aside.  They  have  acted  on  the  belief, 
now  for  the  first  time  brought  into  promi- 
nence, that,  however  useful  Turkey  has  been 
in  former  times,  as  a  buffer  between  Russia 
and  the  rest  of  Europe,  she  can  be  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign  power  m>  longer ;  and  that 
it  is  a  lesser  evil  to  stand  face  to  face  with  Rus- 
sia and  deal  directly  with  her,  than  to  main- 
tain the  Turkish  power  on  the  old  foot- 
ing. 


It  is  not  our  purpose,  at  this  moment,  to 
pronounce  an  opinion  for  or  against  this 
view.  We  have  already  had  occasion,  in  aa 
earlier  article  m  the  present  number,  to 
point  out  that  it  was  almost  impossible  [for 
the  Government  to  come  to  any  other  reso- 
lution, in  consequence  of  the  outburst  of 
popular  passion  following  the  Bulgarian 
massacres,  inflamed  moreover,  as  it  was,  by 
Mr.  Gladstone's  violent  appeals  to  turn  the 
Mussulman  Power,  *  bag  and  baggage, '  out 
of  Europe.  It  is  easy  to  blame  the  Govern- 
ment now  for  bending  to  the  storm  ;  but  it  is 
only  fair  to  recollect  the  outcry  raised  against 
the  Premier  for  his  wise  and  far-seeing  speech 
in  the  Mansion  House  in  the  autumn  of 
1876,  and  the  little  support  that  he  received 
even  from  the  members  of  his  own  party. 
At  any  rate,  whether  they  were  wise  or  un- 
wise in  the  course  they  then  adopted,  it  is 
worth  while  to  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
past,  if  only  to  remind  ourselves  what  the 
danger  is  that  we  have  now  to  guard  against, 
and  what  is  the  traditional  line  of  defence 
which  we  have  abandoned.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
in  one  of  his  earliest  atrocity  pamphlets,  told 
us  that  the  old  idea  of  Russian  aggression 
was  a  hobgoblin  which  had  fallen  out  of  re- 
pair, and  he  uiged  that  we  should  aid  Rus- 
sia in  her  holy  mission.  Opinions  may  dif- 
fer as  to  the  holiness  of  the  mission,  but 
none  will  dispute  that  it  has  been  steadily 
pursued.  Since  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  Russia  has  waged  no  less 
than  eight  aggressive  wars  against  the 
Turks.  Seldom  in  that  period  did  she  al- 
low even  twenty  years  to  intervene  between 
her  several  invasions.  The  result,  except 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Crimean  War,  has  in- 
variably been  a  considerable  accession  of 
territory,  and  the  advancement  of  her  fron- 
tier in  all  directions.  At  first  the  Caspian 
Sea  appeared  to  be  a  barrier  to  her  prog- 
ress ;  she  ended  by  applying  it  to  her  own 
purposes,  converting  it  into  a  Russian  lake, 
and  securing  the  annexation  of  the  sur- 
rounding countries.  From  the  kings  of 
Sweden  she  has  wrested  one-half  of  their 
dominions  ;  she  absorbed  the  Crimea  and 
the  plains  of  Tartary  ;  she  dismembered 
Poland  and  thereby  acquired  territory  equal 
in  area  to  the  whole  Austrian  Empire.  Her 
conquests  from  Turkey  in  Europe  have 
equsdled  the  size  of  Russia  Proper.  From 
Turkey  in  Asia  and  from  Persia,  her  aoqni«- 
itions  have  been  enormous.  The  territories 
incorporated  with  Russia  in  the  last  hundred 
years  exceed  in  extent  and  in  value  the 
whole  empire  she  possessed  before  1772. 
She  has  advanced  her  frontier  some  nine 
hundred  miles  towards  Central  Europe,  and 
has  annexed  countries  four  hundred  miles 
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in  breadth  in  the  direction  of  Constantinople. 
That  city  has  been  the  ultimate  goal  of  her 
ambition,  and  the  object  of  her  every  wish. 

The  encroachments  of  Russia  have  been 
from  the  first  conducted  on  a  settled  plan. 
From  the  time  of  the  Treaty  of  Kainardji 
till  the  present  time  they  have  been  based 
upon  a  claim  to  a  protectorate  of  the  Chris- 
tians. The  Seventh  Article  of  that  Treaty 
lays  down  that  *  the  Sublime  Porte  promises 
constantly  to  protect  the  Christian  religion 
in  all  its  churches,  and  also  agrees  that  the 
ministers  of  the  Imperial  Court  of  Russia 
may  make  representations  in  favour  of  the 
church  to  be  erected  in  Constantinople,  as 
well  as  those  officiating  therein,  and  prom- 
ises to  receive  these  remonstrances  as  com- 
ing from  a  trustworthy  person  in  the  name 
of  a  sincerely  friendly  neighbouring  Power. ' 
This  Article  has  been  confirmed  by  a  general 
clause  inserted  in  the  several  Treaties  of 
Jassy,  Bucharest,  Adrianople,  and  Unkiar- 
Skelessi,  and  it  is  upon  that  slender  founda- 
tion that  the  Treaty-rights  of  Russia  rest. 
The  Treaty  of  Unkiar-Skelessi  contained  a 
Secret  Article  which  virtually  placed  the 
Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  Czar ;  but  the  energetic  man- 
ner in  which,  when  this  stipulation  became 
known,  it  was  denounced  by  England,  pre- 
vented it  from  having  any  practical  effect. 

The  Russian  Czars  have  always  been  mod- 
erate in  w^ords  ;  they  have  been  careful  to 
justify  their  aggressions  by  the  highest  and 
holiest  motives.  Perhaps,  so  inconsistent  is 
human  nature,  they  have  believed  them- 
selves to  be  actuated  by  those  motives. 
Such  was  the  practice  of  Nicholas,  and 
'  Alexander  has  copied  the  example  of  his  sire, 
as  closely  as  that  sire  followed  the  traditions 
of  former  occupants  of  the  Imperial  throne. 
The  Ministers  of  the  Czars  are  not  so  care- 
ful. It  is  really  curious  to  note  how  sharp 
and  cutting  the  contrast  has  sometimes 
been.  Compare,  for  instance,  the  language 
of  Count  Nesselrode,  after  the  peace  of 
Adrianople,  with  the  words  of  the  Czar  on 
the  same  occasion.  Nesselrode  wrote  as  fol- 
lows to  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  on  the 
12th  of  February,  1830  :— 

'This  war,  notwithstanding  the  active 
hostility  of  Austria  and  the  imderhand  op- 
position of  Great  Britain,  has  given  Russia  an 
imposing  position.  The  Treaty  of  Adrianople 
has  consolidated  her  preponderance  in  the 
Levant.  We  might  have  destroyed  the  Turk- 
ish Empire ;  but,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Em- 
peror, this  monarchy,  reduced  to  exist  simply 
under  our  protectorate,  obeying  our  orders,  is 
preferable  to  any  other  combination,  which 
would  have  forced  us  either  to  extend  our 
conquests  too  far,  or  to  substitute  for  the  Ot- 
toman Empire  States  which  might  soon  have 


rivalled  us  in  x)Ower,  civilisation,  industry, 
and  wealth. ' 

Again,  in  a  despatch  to    Prince  Lieven: 

*  It  is  an  old  and  settled  principle  of  our 
policy  not  to  allow  any  inteiTcntion  between 
ourselves  and  the  Turks,  because  of  the  geo- 
graphical situation  of  our  southern  provinces 
and  of  the  Bosphorus,  which  is  the  key  of 
it.  A  paramount  influence  at  Constanti- 
nople is  a  first-rate  necessity  of  (nir  policy; 
we  demand  it,  and  shall  know  how  to  defend 
it.'  True,  bold,  intelligible;  and,  from  a 
Russian  point  of  view,  no  doubt  patriotic. 
But  the  words  of  the  Czar  were  very  differ- 
ent. He  could,  it  is  true,  afford  to  be  mod- 
erate in  words,  for  he  was  not  without  a  solid 
solatium.  By  the  treaty  he  acquired  terri- 
tory which  gave  him  the  command  of  the 
Danube  and  a  large  war  indemnity.  It  es- 
tablished him  firmly  in  Circassia  and  the  ad- 
jacent provinces,  and  placed  in  his  hands 
fortresses  and  territory  on  the  Black  Sea 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  which  afforded  facili- 
ties for  future  operations  against  the  remain- 
ing possessions  of  the  Sultan.  And  yet, 
with  this  practical  comment  before  his  eyes 
on  the  degree  of  credence  that  was  to  be 
given  to  his  words,  the  Czar  could  write  : — 

*  Ni  la  chute  de  ce  gouvemement,  ni  des 
conqufites  n'entrent  dans  nos  vues,  parce 
qu'elles  nous  seraient  plus  nuisibles  qu'utiles. 
Au  reste,  quand  m^me,  malgrfi  nos  intentions 
et  nos  efforts,  les  d^crets  de  la  divine  provi- 
dence nous  auraient  predestines  d  6tre  t^moins 
du  dernier  jour  de  P  empire  Ottoman,  les  idees 
de  sa  Majesty  quant  auz  agrandissements  de 
la  Russie  seraient  encore  les  m6mes.  L'Em- 
pereur  ne  reculerait  pas  les  homes  de  son  terri- 
toire,et  ne  demanderait  pas  S  ses  allies  que  cette 
absence  d'ambition  et  de  pens^es  exclusives, 
dont  il  donnerait  le  premier  exemple.  * 

A  long  course  of  diplomatic  uttecances 
like  these  was  too  much  for  the  sturdy  old 
chief  who  then  ruled  in  England.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  lost  all  patience. 

*  I  confess  it  makes  me  sick,'  he  wrote,* 

*  when  I  hear  of  the  Emperor's  desire  for  peace. 
If  he  desires  peace,  why  does  he  not  make  it  ? 
Can  the  Turks  resist  him  for  a  moment  ?  He 
knows  that  they  cannot.  Why  not  state  in 
conciliatory  language  his  desire  for  peace,  and 
reasonable  terms  to  which  the  Porte  can  ac- 
cede? This  would  give  him  peace  to-mor- 
row. He  is  looking  to  conquest.  The  wisest 
thing  that  Mettemich  ever  did  was  to  arm  Aus- 
tria as  soon  as  the  Turkish  war  commenced. 
If  he  had  not  done  so,  Austria  would  hare  been 
attacked  as  soon  as  the  Turkish  war  should  he 
Iro^ght  to  a  conclusion,'* 

When  the  Peaco  of  Adrianople  was  at  last 
signed,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  again  and 
again  reminded  his  Imperial  Majesty  of  his 


*  To  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  21st  August,  1829. 
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plighted  word.  He  quoted  the  tenns  in 
which  the  Czar  had  aeclared  that  Russia 
would  act  without  the  desire  of  making  con- 
quests, and  that  the  manifestation  of  the  ab- 
sence of  interested  views  was  not  an  abstract 
maxim  of  generosity,  nor  a  vain  desire  of 
glory,  but  the  well-understood  interest  of 
the  Empire  of  Russia.  He  pointed  out  that, 
notwithstanding  a  great  parade  of  modera- 
tion, the  terms  of  peace  were  so  onerous  to 
the  Sultan,  as  to  leave  the  Porte  the  mere 
vassal  of  the  Czar.  He  maintained,  in  lan- 
guage which  might  have  been  witten  to-day 
with  reference  to  events  now  occurring,  that 
the  Treaty  ought  to  be  looked  upon  not  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  status  quo  of  the 
belligerents,  but  in  relation  to  the  Emperor's 
previous  professions  and  promises.  Lastly, 
he  complained  that  the  English  Government 
had  been  kept  in  the  dark  upon  the  terms  of 
peace  till  those  terms  were  actually  concluded 
and  signed.  Judging  from  the  accuracy 
with  which  this  language  would  suit  the 
events  of  March,  1878,  it  would  seem  that 
Russia  is  tenacious  of  precedent  even  as  to 
minute  forms  of  procedure  in  her  spoliation. 

In  1829  both  England  and  Austria  could 
plead  domestic  trouble  as  a  reason  why  they 
refrained  from  compelling  attention  to  their 
demands  by  force.  Austria's  Italian  posses- 
sions were  a  serious  impediment  to  any  ener- 
getic action  in  the  East,  and  the  British 
Government  had  to  deal  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  question,  with  Irish  difficulties, 
with  financial  embarrassments,  on  all  of 
which  Prince  Lieven  relied  for  keeping 
England  quiet.  If,  then,  the  English  and 
Austrian  statesmen  of  to-day  have  reversed 
the  policy  of  former  generations,  they  have 
at  least  done  it  with  their  eyes  open,  with 
deliberation,  and  with  full  knowledge.  Wel- 
lington and  Mettemich  knew  nothing  before- 
hand of  the  terms  of  peace  ;  Count  An- 
drassy  and  Lord  Derby  have  for  months 
known  by  Count  Schouvaloff's  Memoran- 
dum what  were  the  Russian  aims,  and  to 
what  lengths  she  carried  her  designs.  It 
must,  therefore,  have  been  from  a  confident 
belief  that  the  Turks  no  longer  afforded  a 
fitting  instrument  fgr  our  purposes,  and 
from  no  delusion  respecting  the  views  of 
Russia,  that  the  Austrian  and  English  Cabi- 
nets took  no  steps  to  repel  Russian  aggres- 
sions. 

If  Mr.  Gladstone  still  remains  of  opinion 
that  Russian  ambition  is  a  hobgoblin  out  of 
repair,  and  that  it  is  only  the  inexorable  pres- 
sure of  circumstances  which  has  forced  on 
the  present  state  of  things,  he  must  be  alone 
in  his  belief.  In  the  present  war,  as  on  all 
former  occasions,  the  usual  language  has 
been  held.     There  have  been  the  us^  im- 


perial professions,  the  usual  minlBterial  com- 
ment or  interpretation  of  them.  The  cele- 
brated conversation  of  the  8th  of  June,  1877, 
is  now  so  familiar  that  we  need  quote  only 
a  single  sentence.  All  our  readers  remem- 
ber that  in  it  the  whole  scheme  for  the  con- 
quest of  Ti^kcy  was  unfolded  to  Lord 
Derby,  and  that  Count  Schouvaloff  declared 
it  to  be  '  absolutely  necessary  for  Russia  to 
put  an  end  to  the  continual  crisis  in  the 
East,  by  establising  the  superiority  of  her 
arms  so  thoroughly  that  in  the  future  the 
Turks  will  not  be  tempted  to  defy  her  light- 
ly. '  This,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  Russian  successes. 
At  a  later  day  such  language  might  have 
been  the  natural  outburst  of  a  conqueror's 
triumph;  but  this  was  spoken  when  the  battle 
was  yet  to  be  fought,  and  the  heat  of  the 
day  to  be  borne.  It  was  a  deliberate  defi- 
nition at  the  outset  of  the  war,  of  the  ob- 
jects which  it  was  proposed  to  attain.  In 
this  case,  however,  following  the  usual  pre- 
cedent in  Russian  diplomacy,  the  bold  lan- 
guage of  the  Minister  is  in  marked  contrast 
with  the  guarded  utterances  of  the  Czar. 
*  HLb  Majesty  pledged  his  sacred  word  of 
honour '  (so  runs  the  official  account,  im- 
proved by  himself)  *  in  the  most  earnest  and 
solemn  manner,  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
acquiring  Constantinople  ;  and  that  if  ne- 
cessity should  oblige  him  to  occupy  a  por- 
tion of  Bulgaria,  it  would  only  be  provision- 
ally, and  until  peace  and  the  safety  of  the 
Christian  population  wore  assured.'  We 
all  kuQw  now  how  far  this  solemn  assurance 
has  been  fulfilled. 

It  is  remarkable  how  exactly  similar  have 
been  the  circumstances  of  each  successive- 
aggression  made  by  the  Russians  against 
the  Turks.  But  though  the  coincidence  of 
events  repeated  in  the  same  order  is  remaiic- 
able  in  the  sense  of  being  well  worthy  of 
note,  it  need  cause  no  astonishment.  If  the 
motto  be  true,  *  Cessante  ratione  cessat  effec- 
tus,'  the  converse  must  needs  be  eqoally 
true  :  while  the  cause  remains  the  effect 
must  endure.  Since  the  time  of  Catherine, 
the  Turk,  never  loved,  and  generally  re- 
garded with  half  contemptuous  impatience, 
has  been  the  subsidized  policeman  of  En- 
rope,  hired  and  maintained  to  keep  Russia 
from  her  fixed  intention  to  force  her  way  to 
the  south.  Turkey  has  been  maintained, 
not  from  love  for  the  policeman,  but  from 
fear  for  public  order. 

'  Constantinople,'  muttered  Napoleon, 
poring  over  the  map ;  ^  oui,  c'est  I'empire 
du  monde  !  '* 


*  (VMeara,  in  one  of  bis  convereations  wtUi 
Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  records  the  Emperor's 
views  respecting  the  f  atuie  of  Turkey  and  Boa- 
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*  Constantinople, '  said  the  Czar  Peter, 
*  is  the  key  of  my  street-door,  and  I  must 
have  it.' 

*  Constantinople,'  wrote  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  *  if  she  be  taken,  the  world 
must  be  reconstructed. '  • 

*  The  Eastern  Question  is  the  question 
who  shall  have  Constantinople, '  is  a  phrase 
of  Lord  Derby's  as  neat  and  epigrammatic 
as  any  of  the  others. 

It  has  hitherto  been  convenient,  as  none 
of  the  first-rate  Powers  can  trust  the  other 
with  the  care  of  the  key  of  the  street-door, 
to  leave  it  in  custody  of  a  lesser  Power, 
whom  none  could  fear,  and  whom  all  might 
watch.  But  of  all  the  nations  interested  in 
the  question,  there  has  been  *  only  one 
which  has  deliberately  broken  the  public 
peace  from  a  selfish  desire  to  seize  the  key 

sift,  which  deserve  to  be  borne  in  mind  at  the 
present  time : — 

'In  the  coarse  of  a  few  years.'  added  he, 
'  Russia  will  have  ConstaDtinople,  the  greatest 
part  of  Turkey,  and  all  Greece.  This  I  hold  to 
ue  as  certain  as  if  it  had  already  taken  place. 
Almost  all  the  cajoling  and  flattering  which 
Alexander  prnctised  towards  me  was  to  gain  my 
ooDsent  to  effect  this  object.  I  would  not  con- 
Bent,  foreseeing  that  the  equilibrium  of  Europe 
would  be  destroyed.  In  the  natural  course  of 
things,  in  a  few  years  Turkey  must  fall  to  Rus- 
sia. The  greatest  part  of  her  population  are 
Greeks,  who  you  may  say  are  Russians.  The 
powers  it  would  injure,  and  who  could  oppose  it, 
are  England,  France,  Prussia,  and  Austria.  Now, 
as  to  Austria,  it  will  be  very  easy  for  Russia  to 
engage  her  assistance  by  giving  her  Servia,  and 
other  provinces  reaching  near  to  Constantinople. 

'  The  only  hypothesis  that  France  and  £^g- 
land  may  ever  be  allied  with  slnceritv,  will  be 
in  order  to  prevent  this.  But  even  this  alliance 
would  not  avail.  France,  England,  and  Prussia 
united  cannot  prevent  it.  Russia  and  Austria 
can  at  any  time  effect  it.  Once  mistress  of  Con- 
stantinople, Russia  gets  all  the  commerce  of  the 
Mediterranean,  becomes  a  great  naval  power, 
and  God  knows  wbat  mav  happen.  She  quar- 
rels with  you,  marches  off  to  India  an  army  of 
seventy  thousand  good  soldiers,  which  to  Rus- 
sia is  nothing,  and  a  hundred  thousand  eanaUk, 
Cossacks,  and  others,  and  England  loses  India. 
Above  all  the  other  powers,  Russia  is  the  most  to 
be  -feared,  and  especially  by  you.  Her  soldiers 
are  braver  than  the  Austrians,  and  she  has  the 

Sower  of  raising  as  many  as  she  pleases.  In 
ravery,  the  French  and  English  soldiers  are 
the  only  ones  to  be  comparea  with  them.  All 
this  I  foresaw.  I  see  into  futuri^  farther  than 
others,  and  I  wanted  to  establish  a  barrier 
against  those  barbarians,  by  re-establishing  the 
Imigdom  of  Poland,  and  putting  Poniatowski  at 
the  head  of  it  as  king ;  but  your  imb^cilles  of 
ministers  would  not  consent.  A  hundred  years 
hence  I  shall  be  praised  "(encens^),  and  Europe — 
especially  England, — will  lament  that  I  did  not 
succeed.  When  they  see  the  finest  countries  in 
Europe  overrun,  and  a  prey  to  those  northern 
barbarians,  they  will  say  "  Napoleon  was 
right."  '— O'Meara,  NapoUon  in  Exiie,  vol.  ii. 
p*  69, 2nd  ed.  1832. 


for  herself  and  apply  its  possession  to  her 
own  advantage.  Europe  may  say  of  the 
Russian  legions  as  Glendower  did  of  his 
enemy, — 

'  Tlirioe  from  the  banks  of  Wye 
And  sandy-bottomed  Severn,  have  I  sent  him 
Bootless  home,  and  weather-beaten  back.' 

Often  has  she  knocked  at  the  very  gate 
of  Constantinople  :  she  has  repeatedly  beaten 
the  troops  of  the  Sultan  ;  but  Europe  recog- 
nised the  fact  that  it  was  not  safe  to  allow 
her  to  remain  there.  She  has  retired  each 
time  baffled,  but  not  subdued.  To  do  her 
justice  she  possesses  a  magnanimity  under 
defeat  which  would,  if  exercised  in  a  better 
cause,  excite  admiration.  '  La  Russie  no 
boude  pas  ;  elle  se  recueille, '  was  the  com- 
ment by  one  of  her  statesmen  on  her  state 
of  quiescence  after  the  crushing  disaster  of 
the  Crimea.  She  has,  indeed,  gathered 
herself  together  with  a  vengeance.  She 
has  again  made  her  spring.  Again  Turkey 
is  prostrate,  but  this  time  the  throttling 
grasp  of  the  conqueror  is  on  her  neck. 
The  European  policeman  is  down,  and  there 
seems  to  be  none  to  help.  Can  it  be  that 
Europe  has  finally  decided  that  it  is  better 
to  deal  directly  with  the  aggressor,  than  to 
maintain  its  late  official  in  office  ? 

The  pretext,  the  object,  the  means,  and 
always  till  noyr  the  result  of  Russian  aggres- 
sion, have  been  the  same.  The  pretext  has 
been  justice  to  the  Christians  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Porte.  The  object  has  been 
militanr  possession  of  the  key  of  the  East 
and  West,  the  strategic  position  from  which 
the  world  could  be  doriiinated.  The  will  is 
there,  the  power  is  not  yet ;  events  in  the 
rapidly  approaching  future  will  show 
whether  it  shall  be  allowed  to  develdpe. 
The  means  have  always  been  disorganisation 
by  corruption  and  secret  agency,  by  the 
stirring  up  of  disorder,  and  civil  contention  ; 
next  comes  military  occupation  to  restore 
tranquility  ;  then  protection,  and  finally  in- 
corporation. 

We  have  already  said  that  it  was  con- 
sidered essential  by  men  oi  the  school  of 
Wellington  that  the  Turkish  empire  should 
be  maintained  ,  *  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Turks,  but  of  Christian  Europe  ;  not  to 
preserve  the  Mahometans  in  power,  but  to 
save  Christians  from  a  war  of  which  neither 
the  object  could  be  defined,  nor  the  extent 
nor  the  duration  calculated.  *  They  main- 
tained further,  that  it  was  essential  to  the 
interests  of  Europe  to  uphold  Turkey  as  a 
barrier  to  Russia^  but  if  this  became  im- 
possible, and  the  Turk  was  overthrown, 
the  Duke  insisted  that  the  disposal  of  the 
disjecta  membra  of  Turkey  should  not  be 
settled  at  the  mere  will  of  Russia,  and  that 
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a  Earopean  Congress  alone  could  make  safe 
provision  for  a  substitute. 

We  are  now  face  to  face  with  the  danger 
foreseen  in  1829.  In  that  war,  and  during 
the  thirty  years  which  elapsed  between  the 
Treaty  of  Adrianople  and  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  policy  was 
successfully  maintained.  Russia  was  held 
at  bay  ;  Turkey  was  upheld  not  for  Tur- 
key's sake,  but  for  our  own  ;  and  the  in- 
evitable settlement  of  the  Eastern  Question 
was  postponed. 

But  one  may  well  ask,  Why  should  there 
be  an  Eastern  Question  at  all  ?  Why 
should  Russia  desire  to  remove  its  neigh- 
bour's landmarks,  and  set  all  Europe  in  a 
blaze  ?  England,  France,  Italy,  Austria, 
even  Germany,  each  for  reasons  of  its  own, 
would  gladly  have  left  things  as  they  *were. 
Why  should  Russia  stir  up  rebellion  and 
massacre  and  then  come  down  full  of  virtu- 
ous indignation  to  allay,  sword  in  hand,  the 
tumult  herself  has  made  ?  Russia  has  done 
all  this  in  the  very  exuberance  of  her  semi- 
barbarous  development.  Nations,  like  indi- 
viduals, have  their  phases  of  growth,  their 
cub-like  period  of  development,  their  hot, 
quarrelsome,  energetic,  and  sometimes  nn- 
reasonable  youth  ;  their  sober  manhood, 
when  riches  accumulate  and  luxury  grad- 
ually becomes  a  habit ;  when  quarrels  are 
looked  upon  as  a  detestable  interruption  of 
the  pursuits  of  civilised  man  ;  and,  lastly, 
their  old  age,  when  a  petulant  impatience 
is  apt  to  take  the  place  of  sober  but  ener- 
getic watchfulness.  The  Russians,  hardly  yet 
emerging  from  barbarism,  are  yet,  and  have 
been  for  a  century  past,  in  their  madly  ag- 
gressive and  ambitious  mood.  They  have, 
from  the  very  first,  considered  it  their  mis- 
sion to  become  the  dominant  Power  in  the 
world,  and  have  adopted  as  a  means  to  that 
end  the  r6Ie  of  a  missionary  and  civilising 
power.  It  seems  hardly  conceivable  that 
this  pretension  should  by  some  men — by 
Mr.  Gladstone,  for  instance,  and  the  Duke  of 
Argyll — be  acc^ted  as  representing  a  fact. 
Russia's  *  Holy  ■Mission, '  as  they  call  it, 
seems  to  them  a  reality.  It  is  strange  that 
they  should  resign  th^nselves  to  a  delusion 
which  is  not  even  consistently  maintained. 
Whatever  the  Czar  may  say — and,  as  we 
have  pointed  out,  the  traditional  language  of 
Czars  is  uniformly  pacific  and  benignant — 
the  language  of  the  Czar's  Ministers  is  plain 
and  threatening  enough.  And  the  still 
plainer  language  of  facts  agrees  with  the 
utterances  of  the  Ministers,  and  not  with 
those  of  their  Sovereigns.  *  It  is  mere  waste 
of  time  to  talk  of  Russian  bad  faith,  Russian 
intrigue,  and  so  forth.  Russian  designs  are 
patent  to  all  the  world  ;  there  is  no  pretence 


about  them.  These  designs  are  avowed 
openly  and  pursued  without  scruple  or  re- 
morse ;  they  ought  to  deceive  nobody  ;  but 
Russian  diplomatists  have  found  by  expe- 
rience that,  if  a  pretext,  however  shallow,  is 
put  for^ward,  it  will  be  accepted  with  un- 
questioning faith  by  a  laige  portion  of  the 
world.  Russian  statesmen  know  that  they 
have  only  to  allege  zeal  for  humanity,  for 
Christianity,  or  for  some  other  *  high  and 
holy  '  cause,  to  obtain  instant  and  unshake- 
able  credit.  They  may  speak  out  after- 
wards ;  they  may  proclaim  tneir  real  designs 
on  the  housetops ;  they  may  commit  any 
atrocity,  inflict  any  amount  of  human  suffer- 
ing, pursue  their  policy  of  aggrandisement 
while  wading  through  seas  of  blood  ; — the 
self-made  dupes  will  still  repeat  the  '  high 
and  holy'  Shibboleth,  still  believe  in  the 
purity  of  motive,  still  blind  themselves  to 
acts  of  atrocity,'  still  justify  even  the  wide- 
spread desolation  of  war,  still  yield,  step  by 
step,  to  advances  which  can  only  end  in 
humiliation  to  Europe. 

From  the  moment  of  the  signature  of  the 
Treaty  of  Adrianople,  Russia  began  ^ain  her 
ceaseless  round  ol  activity,  and  for  the  old 
object.  The  pretext  was  now  the  duty  im- 
posed upon  her  to  maintain  the  protectorate 
over  the  Holy  Places  at  Jerusalem.  But 
what  mattered  the  pretext  ?  the  end  was  al- 
ways the  same.  The  Emperor  Nicholas 
resolved  to  push  on  the  fortifications  of 
Sebastopol,  and  behind  its  ramparts  to 
build  a  fleet,  which,  as  the  Prince  Consort 
pointed  out,  *  having  no  commerce  to  pro- 
tect, and  no  enemy  to  guard  against,  could 
only  serve  purposes  of  aggression.'  The 
Emperor  tried  hard  to  understand  the  na- 
tional feeling  of  England,  and  believed  that 
he  had  succeeded.  But  he  was  deceived. 
The  *  peace  at  any  price*  party  was  well 
known  amongst  ourselves  to  be  only  a 
small  and  politically  insignificant  section  of 
the  community  ;  but  they  were  active  and 
outspoken,  while  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, indifferent  accormng  to  English  habit 
to  matters  of  abstract,  and  especially  ab- 
stract foreign,  politics,  said  pothing  to  con- 
tradict them.  The  great  Exhibition  of  1851 
was  then  in  progress,  and  the  news-pa- 
papers  loudly  proclaimed  that  at  last  the  era 
of  peace  had  succeeded  to  the  era  of  war, 
and  that  England  would  never  fight  again. 
The  Emperor  Nicholas  believed  them.  He 
persuaded  himself  that  the  ancient  spirit 
was  declining. .  That  which  appeared  to  us 
perfectly  natural,  seemed  to  foreigners  only 
explicable  on  the  assumption  that  we  were 
disposed  to  renounce  our  high  place  among 
the  nations.  We  neglected  our  army,  and 
when  men  talked  wildly  in  denunciation  o( 
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fonner  wars,  and  announced  loudly  that  the 
nation  would  have  no  more  of  them,  the 
silence  with  which  these  assertions  were  re- 
ceivedy  while  it  imposed  upon  foreigners^ 
was  in  reality  the  result  of  a  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  nation  that  talking  was  an  useless 
waste  of  breathy  and  that  we  could,  and 
should,  do  well  enough  if  we  were  called 
upon.  Such  homely  proverbs  as  that '  Brag 
is  a  good  dog,  but  Holdfast  is  a  better, '  are 
rooted  in  the  English  mind  :  but  the  way  in 
which  they  are  acted  upon  misleads  foreign 
observers.  Every  one  with  a  mission,  even 
though  it  be  utterly  opposed  to  the  instincts 
and  feelings  of  the  nation,  is  allowed  to  air 
his  opinion  uncontradicted,  or  with  a  con- 
temptuous ^  let  him  talk. '  But  the  plan  has 
its  disadvant^es,  and  one  of  those  disadvan- 
tage was  the  Crimean  war. 

It  so  happened  that  in  1853  events  oc- 
curred in  England  which  gave  some  colour 
to  the  supposition  that  England  intended 
to  pursue  a  tame  course  wita  regard  to  the 
East.  Lord  Palmerston  was  no  longer  For- 
eign Secretary,  and  the  Premier,  Lord  Aber- 
deen, whose  former  course  of  action  at  the 
Foreign  OflSco,  when  Aystria  had  vainly  en- 
treated England  to  join  with  her  in  protect- 
ing the  Sultan,  was  still  fresh  in  the  mem- 
ory of  the  Czar.  The  Emperor  Nicholas 
knew  that  the  traditional  policy  of  England, 
namely,  to  support  Turkey  on  English 
grounds,  would  be  strongly  opposed  ;  and 
when  Lord  Aberdeen  openly  declared  his 
resolution  to  maintain  peace  almost  at  any 
price,  the  Emperor  fully  expected  that  the 
strength  of  the  anti-Turkiim  party  would 
prove  overwhelming.  It  was  with  these 
views  that  he  held  the  now  celebrated  series 
of  conversations  with  Sir  Hamilton  Sey- 
mour respecting  the  destination  of  '  the  sick 
man's  *  worldly  goods.  *  II  y  a  deux  opin- 
ions, '  he  said  on  one  occasion,  ^  dans  mon 
Cabinet  sur  la  Turquie.  Les  uns  croient 
qu'eUe  est  moiurante,  les  autres  qu'eUe  est 
raorte.  La  demi^re  opinion  est  la  mienne.' 
It  would  be  very  inconvenient,  he  said  at 
another  time,  if  our  sick  man  were  to  die  on 
our  hands  before  any  arrangement  had  been 
made.  A  few  days  later  he  offered  the 
long  reserved  bribe  which  was  to  bring  us 
to  his  side.  The  principalities,  and  Servia  to 
be  independent  states  under  Russian  pro- 
tection. Bulgaria  to  be  an  independent 
state,  and  Egypt  and  Candia  to  be  the  share 
of  England.  Except  that  the  phrase  '  au- 
tonomy, '  as  applied  to  l^ulgaria,  had  not  then 
been  invented,  these  words  might  have  been 
spoken  yesterday,  so  well  do  they  fit  in  with 
current  events.  It  is  curious  to  think  that 
they  were  uttered  in  1863. 

The  Czar  was  furious  at  the  rejection  of 


his  proposals.  Prince  MenschikofiE  has- 
tened to  Constantinople  with  peremptory 
orders  to  bring  matters  to  an  issue.  He 
was  to  try  to  force  the  Turks,  by  threats  and 
promises,  into  a  treaty  with  Russia,  offensive 
and  defensive.  Almost  any  terms  in  the  way 
of  material  support  were  to  be  granted,  but 
on  one  point  MenschikofiE  was  to  be  firm  : 
the  protectorate  of  all  the  Christian  subjects 
of  the  Porte  was  to  be  once  for  all  secured 
to  the  Czar.  The  treaty  was  to  be  secret ; 
Sir  Stratford  Canning  was  to  know  nothing 
about  it  till  it  was  signed  ;  but  after  that 
it  was  to  come  into  immediate  effect.  If  the 
Turks  would  not  enter  into  a  treaty,  the 
ambassador  was  to  quarrel  with  them  defin- 
itively. •  He  was  to  use  the  pretext  of  the 
Holy  Places  if  that  was  still  available,  but 
if  not  he  was  to  take  his  stand  on  the  de- 
termination of  the  Czar  to  assert,  at  all  haz- 
ards, his  protectorate  of  the  Christians. 

Guided  by  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe, 
the  Turks  made  concessions  to  Prince  Men- 
schikoff  on  the  question  of  the  Holy  Places, 
which  deprived  him  of  any  decent  pretext 
on  that  score,  but  they  positively  refused  to 
concede  the  protectorate  of  the  Christians, 
or  to  conclude  the  secret  treaty  of  which 
that  concession  formed  a  material  part.  The 
English  fleet  moved  up  to  the  Dardanelles, 
and  the  Crimean  war  began. 

The  history  of  the  secret  treaty  thus 
rudely  pressed  upon  the  Sultan  by  Prince 
Menschikoff  has  a  peculiar  significance  for 
us  at  the  present  time.  We  have  had  occa- 
sion to  see  how  often  the  action  of  Russia, 
well  thought  out,  and  with  a  resource  for 
every  emergency,  repeats  itself  when  the 
circumstances  of  the  time  recur.  In  1853, 
it  was  the  Czar's  intention  to  forestal  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  Ei^lish  alliance  by  hiitiself 
forming  one  with  Turkey.  In  1 878  we  are  in 
a  similar  danger.  But  an  offensive  and  de- 
fensive alliance  between  Russia  and  Turkey 
at  this  moment  would  be  in  a  very  high  de- 
gree injurious  to  our  interests.  It  might 
gravely  compromise  our  action  as  regards  the 
Greeks.  It  might  give  over  into  Russian 
hands  the  Gallipoli  peninsula  and  the  Cha- 
nak  forts  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  so  threaten 
our  fleet,  and  it  would  materially  alter  the 
strategic  value  of  the  Bosphorus.  Such 
being  the  case,  it  is  as  well  to  remember 
that  this  \a  not  the  only  instance  in  Russo- 
Turkish  history  when  the  device  of  a  secret 
treaty  has  been  employed  to  secure  an  ad- 
vantage at  the  expense  of  other  nations.  In 
1833,  when  Ibrahim  Pacha  was  rapidly  ad- 
vancing upon  Constantinople,  the  Porte, 
after  vainly  demanding  assistance  from  Eng- 
land against  her  Egyptian  vassal,  appealed  to 
Russia.     This  was  just  what  the  Czar^e* 
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sired.  A  Russian  army ,  supported  by  a  fleet, 
appeared  in  the  Bosphorus.  Ibrahim,  satis- 
fied that  he  had  no  longer  his  feeble  suzerian 
alone  to  contend  with,  was  glad  to  sign  a 
peace  at  Unkiar-Skelessi.  The  Russian  army 
withdrew,  amidst  a  chorus  of  applause  for 
the  moderation  of  the  Czar  in  asking  moth- 
ing  for  his  assistance,  and  the  incident  was 
supposed  to  have  ended.  But  it  soon  came 
out  that  the  ostensible  Treaty  of  Unkiar-Skel- 
essi was  only  a  blind.  There  was  a  secret 
article  by  which  the  Sultan  was  to  shut  the 
Dardanelles  against  all  other  nations  when- 
ever the  Czar  should  desire  it. 

We  are  not  now  concerned  with  the  events 
of  the  Crimean  war.  It  ended,  as  every  one 
knows,  in  the  complete  overthrow  of*Russia. 
It  needs  only  a  glance  at  the  note  agreed 
upon  by  the  Western  Powers,  and  embody- 
ing the  famous  four  points,  to  see  how  com- 
pletely she  was  at  their  mercy. 

She  had  to  cede  Bessarabia.  Her  naval 
power  in  the  Black  Sea  was  destroyed.  The 
great  naval  arsenal  of  Sebastopol,  the  stand- 
ing menance  to  the  peace  of  Europe,  was 
razed  to  the  ground.  The  navigation  of  the 
Danube  was  placed  beyond  her  control. 
The  new  State  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia, 
subsequently  formed  into  the  principality  of 
Roumania  and  placed  under  the  guarantee 
of  Europe,  was  planted  as  a  barrier  across 
her  military  high  road  to  the  south  ;  and  she 
was  compelled  to  renounce  whatever  right 
she  might  at  any  time  have  claimed  or  exer- 
cised by  Treaty  to  a  protectorate  over  the 
Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte.  In  a  word, 
the  war,  rudely  provoked  by  herself, 
brought 'her  on  her  knees. 

Those  who  wish  to  understand  the 
bitterness  of  feeling  which  the  conduct  of 
Russian  in  the  Crimean  war  provoked,  must 
look,  not  at  the  Treaty  of  Paris  only,  but 
at  such  documents  as  the  Memorandum 
presented  to  Russia  on  the  28th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1854,  by  Austria,  Great  Britain  and 
France.  The  treaty  two  years  later  is  toned 
and  tamed  down  to  the  cold  language  of 
diplomatic  propriety — the  memorandum  is 
short,  stern  and  decisive.  '  To  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  the  late  complications,'  the 
Powers  '  have  considered  and  do  consider 
that  none  of  the  stipulations  of  the  ancient 
treaties  of  Russia  with  the  Porte  should  be 
revived  at  the  peace  : ' — that  *  the  course  of 
the  Lower  Danube  .  .  .  should  be  with- 
drawn from  the  jurisdiction  existing  in  vir- 
tue of  Article  III.  of  the  Treaty  of  Adrian- 
ople  :' — that  it  is  necessary  *  to  put  an  end 
to  the  preponderance  of  Russia  in  the  Black 
Sea  ; '  and  finally,  that '  Russia,  in  renounc- 
ing the  pretensions  to  take  under  an  official 
protectorate  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Sul- 


tan of  the  Oriental  ritual,  equally  renounces, 
as  a  natural  conseqnence,  the  revival  of 
any  of  tlA  Articles  of  her  former  Trea- 
ties, and  especially  of  the  Treaty  of  Kout- 
chouk-E[ainardji,  the  erroneous  interpreta- 
tion of  which  has  been  the  principal  cause 
of  t^he  present  war. ' 

This  document  must  have  been  bitter  with 
the  bitterness  of  death  to  Russia.  She  had 
intrigued,  threatened,  and  fought  in  vain. 
She  had  sown  the  wind  and  reaped  the 
whirlwind.  Every  item  in  the  hard  pro- 
gramme was  duly  carried  out.  She  was  no 
longer  to  be  supreme  in  the  Black  Sea,  and 
was  to  be  suffered  to  threaten  Turkey  no 
more.  Hardest  of  all  the  terms  for  Russia 
was  the  stipulation  that  Turkey  should  be 
admitted  to  participate  in  the  advantages  of 
the  public  law  and  system  of  Europe,  and 
that  Russia  herself,  as  one  of  the  signatories, 
was  to  join  in  the  common  guarantee  for 
the  observance  of  the  engagement. 

We  have  thus  traced  the  consistent  aim  of 
Russian  policy  during  more  than  a  hundred 
years.  If  successive  invasions  of  Turkey 
*were  prompted  by  mere  ambition,  Russia  is 
a  public  enemy.  Bjit  if,  on  the  contrary, 
the  object  of  the  Czar  was,  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
puts  it,  *  to  redeem  from  a  servitude  worse 
than  that  of  a  negro,  a  population  twice 
that  of  all  the  negroes  ever  held  in  slavery, ' 
Russia  is  a  public  benefactor.  This  is  a 
plain  and  definite  issue,  which  c  m  be  de- 
cided by  facts,  and  need  not  be  left  to 
declamation.  The  state  of  Bulgaria  before 
the  war  furnishes  an  answer.  It  is  idle  to 
say,  as  is  said  by  the  friends  of  Russia  in 
England,  that  the  massacres  perpetrated  in 
Bulgaria  two  years  ago  showed  a  paramount 
necessity  for  superseding  Turkish  rule. 
Outbursts  of  the  kmd  with  which  we  were 
made  so  familiar  during  the  autumn  of  1876 
are  not  in  truth  more  than  the  symptoms  of 
disturbing  causes  at  work.  If  we  are  to  de- 
cide the  larger  political  question  we  must 
go  deeper,  and  ask  whether,  in  the  character 
of  the  races,  and  in  the  constitutional  ar- 
rangements of  the  country,  there  was  any- 
thing that  made  real  reform  hopeless.  Be- 
fore this  war,  the  Bulgarian  peasant  was 
more  prosperous  and  more  independent  than 
the  peasant  in  many  countries  in  Europe. 
We  are  toki  of  the  astonishment  with 
which  the  Russians  viewed  the  comfort  and 
ease  of  those  down-trodden  slaves,  for 
whose  relief  their  holy  crusade  had  been  un- 
dertaken. The  Bulgarians  had  their  churches  ^ 
and  their  schools ;  their  property  in  cattle^ 
and  in  land  was  abundant ;  and,  whilst  the 
Turkish  population  was  drained  to'supply  the 
needs  of  a  great  military  nation,  the  Bulga- 
rian peasant  was  free  from  the  burden  of 
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military  6ervice.  The  principle  of  relirious 
toleration  was  fully  recognised  ;  the  Prot- 
estant missionaries  were  allowed  to  pursue 
their  work  unmolested  ;  and  all  Christian 
bodies  were  equally  protected.  Abuses 
undoubtedly  there  were  ;  but  these  abuses 
might  have  been  removed  by  peaceful 
means.  To  accept  as  a  normal  picture  of 
Bulgaria  under  Turkish  rule  those  atrocities 
which  were  actually  fostered  by  the  agents 
of  the  Czar  is  to  reject  the  unanimous  tes- 
timony of  eye-witnesses.  Not  only  was  the 
condition  of  the  Bulgarian  peasant  far  above 
that  of  slavery  :  it  had  that  which  is  held  to 
be  the  touchstone  of  prosperity,  an  element 
of  progressive  improvement.  *  Day  by 
day,'  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Barkley,  *  the 
Christian  populations  were  obtaining  for 
themselves  increased  personal  consideration 
and  a  larger  share  of  social  and  civil  equal- 
ity ;  so  that,  in  short,  there  was  entirely 
wanting  in  their  lot  that  degree  of  hopeless- 
ness which  alone  could  warrant  the  armed 
interference  of  a  foreign  Power. '  But  even 
stronger  testimony  is  forthcoming.  Wit- 
nesses are  liable  to  deception.  Their  testi- 
mony may  be  concurrent,  their  experience 
may  be  full,  no  bias  may  be  alleged  against 
them,  still  their  evidence  will  be  refused 
when  it  contradicts  preconceived  theories. 
But  the  movements  of  great  bodies  of  men 
can  be  prompted  by  no  motives  but  those  of 
self-interest.  People  will  not  emigrate  to 
enter  into  slavery  ;  they  will  not  return  to 
that  slavery  when  they  have  once  tasted 
freedom.  *  Why,  then]! '  asks  Colonel  James 
Baker,  *  if  the  Turkish  rule  was  so  cruel  and 
oppressive,  did  thousands  of  Greeks  emi- 
grate from  their  native  country  after  the 
independence  of  Greece  and  settle  in  Turkey 
as  Ottoman  subjects !  Why  did  a  Bulga- 
rian fcolony  which  had  emigrated  to  Russia 
return  in  order  again  to  become  Ottoman 
subjects  ?  Why  have  the  emigration  soci- 
eties failed  to  induce  Bulgarians  to  leave 
their  supposed  country  of  oppression  ? ' 

Not  only  the  past,  out  the  new  condition 
of  Bulgaria,  helps  us  to  a  judgment  in  Rus- 
sia's aim.  What  have  been  the  actual  fruits 
of  her  liberating  zeal  ?  Early  last  autumn 
we  began  to  hear  of  Prince  Tcherkasky's 
mission.  Everywhere  thje  Russian  model  of 
government  was  introduced.  *  All  the  prin- 
cipal posts,*  we  read,  *  are  occupied  by  Rus- 
sians :  Bulgarians  are  not  admitted  to  public 
functions  unless  they  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  Russian  language. '  The  TVeaty  of 
San  Stefano  leaves  to  the  Sultan  a  mere 
scrap  of  most  barren  territory  about  Adri- 
anople  and  the  capital,  with  a  detached  and 
indefensible  fragment  in  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina.    It  comprises  populations  of  whom 
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less  than  three-fifths  are  Bulgarian.  It 
overshadows  all  the  minor  States  which 
may  arise  out  of  the  shattered  f  ragements  of 
the  Turkish  Empire.  It  forms  a  permanent 
menace  to  Austria.  It  brings  the  Russian 
frontier  to  the  Bosphorus.  This  is  the  re- 
sult of  her  crusade  ;  we  have  seen  what  was 
its  justification.  With  these  before  us,  can 
we  doubt  whether  philanthropy  or  ambition 
was  the  motive  power  of  Russian  action  f 

For  some  years  after  the  Peace  of  Paris, 
Russia  was  little  heard  of  in  Europe.  *  Elle 
ne  boudait  pas,  elle  se  recueillait. '  Her 
finances  disordered,  her  army  crippled,  her 
navy  sunk  at  Sebastopol,  the  great  arsenal 
itself  razed  and  its  docks  blown  up  by  Eng- 
lish engineers,  Russia  was  in  no  position  to 
present  herself  prominently  before  Europe, 
but  diplomacy  costs  little,  and  she  steadily 
availed  herself  of  all  its  resources  to  win 
back  in  council  that  which  she  had  lost  by 
arms.  Soon  the  Russian  ambassador  was 
almost  as  powerful  as  before  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  at  the  same  time  the  troops  of 
the  Czar  were  pushing  on  conquests  in 
Asia,  which  attracted  little  attention  in 
Europe  at  the  time  ^  but  which  are  likely 
to  rise  at  no  distant  time  into  matters  of 
primary  importance. 

In  October,  1865,  and  in  April,  1877,  w^ 
fully  discussed  in  the  pages  of  this  *  Re- 
view *  the  military  position  of  Russia  in 
Central  Asia.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to 
remind  our  readers  that  her  career  Of  con- 
quest commenced  in  1848,  when  by  erect- 
ing fortresses  in  the  heart  of  the  Kirghiz 
Steppe  she  connected  the  old  frontier  of 
her  empire  with  the  long-coveted  line  of  the 
Jaxartes.  Having  crossed  the  great  steppe 
and  established  themselves  on  the  Jaxartes, 
the  Russians  came  in  contact  with  the  three 
Khanates  of  Central  Asia.  During  the  last 
twenty  years  their  conquests  have  been  easy 
and  rapid.  The  principalities  have  no  for- 
midable military  strength,  and,  though  their 
troops  and  those  of  Russia  have  been 
repeatedly  in  conflict,  the  battles  have  been 
unimportant  in  a  military  sense,  and  the 
Russians  are  in  actual  possession  at  Kokan, 
and  virtually  predominant  in  the  other  two 
principalities.  They  are  masters  on  the 
Sea  of  Aral,  and  have  various  fortified  posi- 
tions on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Caspian.  A 
distance  of  about  four  hundred  miles  divides 
the  advanced  posts  of  the  Russians  from 
our  north-west  frontier  in  India.  Thus  we 
have  the  significant  fact  that  a  great  Power 
within  thirty  years  has  virtually  advanced  its 
old  frontier  for  many  hundred  miles  south- 
wards, and  has  overrun  the  country  like  a 
tidal  wave  over  a  stretch  of  level  sands.  ^-4 
chain  of  forts  has  been  established  at  strat- 
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egic  points ;  inland  seas,  land  routes,  and 
river  communications  have  been  successively 
seized,  until  the  Russian  outposts  not  only 
approach  our  own,  but  the  Kusaian  fUig  is 
dominant  on  the  confines  of  countries  with 
whom  we  are  intimately  and  naturally  asso- 
ciated, namely,  Afghanistan,  Persia  and 
Kashgaria. 

The  first  opportunity  for  effective  inter- 
ference in  European  politics  occurred  in 
1B71,  when  the  French  and  German  war 
monopolized  the  attention  of  the  Continent, 
and  England  was  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. Then  the  Russian  Emperor  felt  it 
time  to  strike  his  blow.  He  had  long  seen 
symptoms  of  weakness  in  English  policy, 
and  the  Peace-at-any-price  party,  in  reality 
the  true  and  only  War  party  in  England, 
was  ever  ready .  with  its  assurances  ^at  he 
might  go  as  far  as  he  liked  without  danger. 

Cession  of  territory,  except  under  com- 
pulsion, is  a  thing  inconceivable  to  the  Rus- 
sian mind.  Our  readiness  to  give  up  the 
Ionian  Islands  was  construed  as  a  sign  of 
weakness.  '  Une  nation  qui  commence  h 
rendre,  commence  d  deseendre^ '  was  the  epi- 
grammatic comment  on  the  transaction  at- 
tributed to  Prince  Gortchakoff,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  idea  had  considerable  in- 
fluence on  his  mind.  Our  conduct  in  1864, 
with  reference  to  Sleswig-Holstein,  was  not 
calculated  to  impress  foreigners  with  any 
conviction  that  England  was  unduly  com- 
bative. The  manner  in  which  this  country 
treated  the  Alabama  claims,  the  three  new 
rules  of  international  law,  and  the  St.  Juan 
boundary  dispute  with  America,  whether 
defensible  or  not  on  grounds  of  national 
sentiment,  appeared  to  foreign  observers 
rather  as  an  act  of  vohmtary  humilia- 
tion than  of  national  generosity.  Thus  the 
old  notion  which  prevailed  in  Europe  before 
the  Crimean  war  gradually  resumed  its  sway. 
Again  it  became  a  fixed  idea  with  Russia, 
that  England,  after  her  spasmodic  effort  in 
the  Crimea,  had  lapsed  into  her  mormal 
state  of  inglorious  repose,  from  which  she 
would  never  again  awaken.  The  Black  Sea 
Clauses  'of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  were  de- 
nounced, and  were  finally  rescinded  at  the 
Conference  of  London. 

The  success  which  attended  this  first  at- 
tempt encouraged  Russia  to  fresh  exertions. 
Her  ambassadors  at  Constantinople  re- 
doubled their  activity.  It  is  now  mown, 
on  the  authority  of  General  Ignatieff  him- 
self, that  it  had  become  once  more  the  delib- 
erate intention  of  the  Russians  to  put  an 
end  to  the  dominion  of  the  Turks  by  inciting 
the  Christian  subjects  to  revolt,  and  driving 
their  rulers  into  measures  of  repression  which 
would  excite  against  them  the  indignation  I 


of  Europe.  This  polioy  was  carried  oat 
with  a  completeness  which  everybody  is 
now  able  to  recognise.  The  Bulgarian  maa- 
sacres  followed,  and  a  storm  of  fury  arose, 
strong  enough  for  the  time  to  reverse  the 
ancient  policy  of  England,  and  commit  us 
to  a  course  of  which  we  are  still  feeling  the 
effects.  Men  who  looked  to  causes,  and  cal- 
culated effects  a  little  beyond  the  inunediate 
present,  saw  very  well  that  in  our  deep  na- 
tional resentment  against  Turkey  we  were 
likely  to  become  conmiitted  to  a  course 
from  which  there  was  no  retreat,  and  in 
which  the  interests  of  all  Europe  would 
suffer.  Long  ago  Lord  Beaconsfield  told 
us  that  the  '  Secret  Societies '  of  Eastern 
Europe  wore  raising  a  whirlwind.  He  waa 
looked  upon  as  a  dreamer  of  dreams. 
Those  who  laughed  with  the  most  superior 
wisdom  then,  would  probably  admit  now 
that  his  judgment  was  more  penetrating 
than  their  own,  and  that  the  OnUadina  and 
other  Panslavist  oiganisations  have  played  a 
part  of  unexpected  importance.  But  it  was 
not  on  insurrection  alone  that  Russian  in- 
trigue relied.  General  Ignatieff  used  his 
influence  to  instil  into  the  infirm  mind  of 
the  reigning  Sultan  insidious  counsels.  He 
encouraged  the  monarch's  senseless  and  self- 
ish extravagance.  He  advised  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  payment  of  the  foreign  debt, 
which  had  such  a  fatal  effect  on  Turkish 
credit.  Even  at  the  supreme  moment,  the 
British  Government  would  have  saved  Turkey 
if  only  she  would  have  consented  to  be  saved  : 
not  for  Turkey's  sake,  we  repeat  it  for  the 
hundredth  time,  but  because,  wiser  and 
calmer  than  the  atrocity  agitators,  they  saw 
the  danger  which  would  ensue  from  Tur- 
key's destruction. 

We  joined  the  Conference  of  Constanti- 
nople to  urge  the  Turks,  even  at  this  last 
hour,  to  avert  the  storm  by  concession.  As 
regards  the  Christian  populations,  Turkish 
rule  had  been  stupid,  but  it  had  not  hitherto 
been  systematically  cruel.  But  now,  no 
matter  by  what  advice  or  under  what  circum- 
stances, it  had  filled  up  the  measure  of  its 
iniquities  by  wholesale  massacres.  We 
couJd  not  defend  it,  but  we  might  perhaps 
reform  it.  Lord  Salisbury  brought  all  the 
keenness  of  his  intellect,  and  exhausted  all 
his  eloquence,,  to  a(icompUsh  this  result.  In 
the  despatch  which  he  sent  forth  on  assum- 
ing his  present  office,  he  thus  describes  hia 
course  : — 

*  The  object  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  at 
the  Constantinople  Conference  was  to  give  ef- 
fect to  the  policy  of  reforming  Turkey  imder  liie 
Ottoman  Goyemment,  removing  well-noond- 
ed  fpievanoes,  and  thus  preservmg  the  Empire 
until  the  time  when  it  might  be. able^too]»- 
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pense  tdth  ]irotectiT6  gaanmtees.  It  was 
obyious  that  tliifl  could  only  be  brought  about 
by  rendering  the  different  populations  so  far 
contented  with  their  positions  as  to  inspire 
them  with  a  spirit  of  patriotism,  and  make 
them  ready  to  defend  the  Ottoman  Empire  as 
loyal  subjects  of  the  Sultan.' 

*  This  policy  was  frustrated  by  the  unfortu- 
nate resistance  of  the  Ott<Hnaii  Goyemment  it- 
self^ and,  under  the  altered  circumstances  of 
the  present  time,  the  same  result  cannot  be 
attamed  to  the  same  extent  by  the  same 
means.' 

Every  one  remembers  how  the  Confer- 
ence failed  and  the  war  began.  It  is  need- 
lees  to  recapitulate  its  events.  It  remains 
only  to  sketch  the  position  of  affairs  at  its 
close,  and  to  examme  the  policy  which  the 
Treaty,  signed  by  the  late  belligerents  at 
San  Stef  ano,  renders  necessary. 

We  have  shown  that  the  war  just  con- 
cluded is  no  isolated  episode  in  history  ;  it  is 
only  one  war  of  a  series,  brought  about  by 
the  same  means  and  with  the  same  objects 
as  all  former  contests  between  Russia  and 
Turkey.  We  are  now  face  to  face  with  Rus- 
sia without  her  mask.  The  pretence  of 
Livadia  has  been  dismissed.  Russia  daima 
by  right  of  conquest  to  bold  the  tenitories 
she  has  gained.  The  question  now  is  that 
which  arose  before  the  Crimean  war  :  with 
one  important  exception^  Then  the  Powers 
had  to  deliberate  how  much  Russia  should 
be  permitted  to  take — ^now  it  is  how  much 
shaU  she  be  permitted  to  keep.  At  first  sight 
a  most  important  distinction.  But  it  will  not, 
we  think,  be  difficult  to  show  that  we  have 
the  solution  in  our  hands,  and  that  England 
holds  the  effectnal  key  of  the  situation. 

We  shall  not  be  wrong  in  saying  that  the 
Government,  if  unf ortuiultely  we  were  forced 
against  our  will  into  war,  would  have  the 
country  at  its  back.  In  the  eiirly  days  of  the 
war  it  would  have  been  different.  Russia, 
posing  before  the  world  as  a  misuonary 
power,  with  no  selfish  objects,  no  desire  for 
territory,  and  as  the  representative  of  a  holy 
cause,  is  in  a  different  position  from  Russia 
in  military  possession  of  Turkey,  and  claim- 
ing for  her  own  behoof,  territorially  the  sov- 
ereignty, and  strat^cally  the  military 
command,  of  the  East,  li^y,  who  at  first 
looked  upon  her  as  a  deliverer,  now  regard 
her  as  a  despoiler.  The  Treaty  of  San  Ste- 
fano  has  completely  taken  by  surprise  many 
who  wished  her  well,  and  who  BeKeved  her 
professions  of  disinterestedness.  There  is 
no  longer  any  possibility  of  mistake.  Phil- 
anthropy has  had  its  day,  and  more  practical 
considerations  come  to  Uie  front. 

A  war  now  would  be  conducted  with  the 
energy  of  a  united  people^  for  it  would  be 
acknowledged  to  be  just.  But  we  must 
repeat  what  we  said  in  our  last  number,  that 


there  is  not  now,  and  there  never  has  been, 
any  *  war  party '  in-  the  country.  The  ac- 
cusation has  been  made  without  much  re- 
gard to  truth,  and  perhaps  without  reflec- 
tion on  the  meaning  6f  the  phrase.  Both 
parties  have  been  anxious  to  avoid  war  ;  but 
they  have  undoubtedly  been  at  issue  arto 
the  best  means  of  preserving  peace.  To  one 
party  it  seemed  essential  to  avoid  offering 
any  opposition  to  Rusda  ;  the  word  of  the 
Czar  must  not  be  doubted  ;  the  honour  of 
his  country  must  not  be  assailed  by  any  at- 
tempt to  curtail  his  liberty  of  action  ;  his 
cause  was  a  just  one,  and  its  triumph  must 
not  be  minimised.  If  he  did  exceed  by 
a  little  the  bounds  of  moderation,  we  ought 
to  remember  the  great  sacrifices  he  was  im- 
posing <m  his  people,  and  to  make  due  al- 
lowance for  a  national  feeling  strained  to 
the  utmost  pit^  of  enthusiasm.  Such  was 
the  argument  on  one  side.  The  other  party, 
equally  desirous  of  peace,  believed  that  it 
would  be  preserved  far  more  securely  by  a 
firm  attitude  than  by  a  policy  of  compliance. 
They  considered  that  an  end  must  come  to 
concession,  for  the  loffical  outcimie  of  Rus- 
dan  proceedings  womd  produce  a  state  of 
affairs  that  would  traverse  our  interests 
and  render  it  incumbent  on  us  to  cry. 
Halt!  They  thought  thajb  laxity  followed 
by  a  sudden  pull  up  would  be  more  danger- 
ous than  firm  but  conciliatory  policy  stead- 
ily pursued.  As  for  the  honour  of  Russia,, 
and  the  sacrifices  she  was  making,  they 
thought  it  useless  to  affect  concealment  of 
the  fact,  that  Russia  was  actuated  by  a  pol- 
icy of  aggression  which  rendered  her  dan- 
gerous to  Europe,  and  that  if  she  was  mak- 
ing sacrifices  she  had  made  than  of  her  own 
free  will,  and  had  nobody  to  thank  for  them- 
but  herself. 

While  therefore  we  utteriy  repudiate 
the  nickname  of  '  war  party '  which  some 
have  tried  to  fix  on  those  who  advocate  an 
outspoken  diplomacy,  we  avow  ourselves  in 
favour  of  the  action  of  Lord  Salisbury,  rather 
than  of  the  weaker  counsels  of  his  prede- 
cessor. Those  who  hold  these  views  say  to 
Russia  in  effect,  ^  We  did  not  aait  )rou  ta 
go  to  war,  and  you  must  not  found  any 
claim  to  our  consideration  on  the  fact  tliat 
you  have  done '  so.  You  talk  of  your  sacri- 
fices :-^who  asked  you  to  miJce  themf 
You  say  that  it  was  necessary  to  force  on 
Turkey  reforms  which  she  refused  to  make. 
We  saw  no  such  necessity.  It  is  true  that 
we  urged  reform  on  Turkey,  but  we  did  so 
by  legitimate  advice,  offered  at  a  friendly 
Conference.  We  went  to  the  utmost  lei^t^ 
permitted  to  a  friendly  Power  ;  but  in  doing 
this  we  exhausted  our  treaty-rights.  You 
went  further.  You  appealed  to  arms  :  we* 
tried  in  vain  to  stop  you.     We  kept  neu- 
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traly  for  we  did  not  see  why  we  should 
suffer,  because  you  were  headstrong  and 
Turkey  obstinate  ;  but  we  told  you  all  along 
that  we  would  not  allow  the  treaties  to 
which  wew^^partio^to  be  destroyed  with- 
out our  consent,  and  we  never  intended  to 
give  that  consent  in  any  case  where  our  in- 
terests or  those  of  Europe  generally  were 
concerned.  But  you  would  not  hear.  You 
so  far  profited  by  our  neutrality,  that  you 
were  able  to  obtain  results  you  would  not 
otherwise  have  dreamed  of  ;  but  you  were 
not  content  wilh  that.  You  must  needs  as- 
sume the  attitude  of  conquerors,  and  dispose 
of  our  interests  as  well  as  those  of  the  Turks. 
We  do  not  intend  to  permit  this.  Keep  to 
the  legitimate  objects  which  afforded  yon  a 
pretext  for  the  war,  and  we  will  not  deny 
you.  But  we  will  not  see  Russia  established 
in  the  room  of  Turkey,  without  at  least  hav- 
ing a  voice  in  the  terms  on  which  a  substi- 
tution shall  be  made* ' 

We  have  often  heard  the  question, '  What 
shall  we  gain  by  war  that  we  should  not 
gain  by  diplomacy  ? '  '  Will  you  tell  us  if 
we  go  to  war,  what  we  are  <  to  fight  for  t ' 
The  answer  is,  that  the  initiative  does  not 
rest  with  us.  Russia  is  at  this  moment  in 
military  possession  of  Turkey,  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  Treaty  of  1856.  The  Treaty  of 
1856  expressly  forbids  such  possession. 
Rus«ut  declares  that  she  has  good  and  suffi- 
cient reasons  for  what  she  has  done.  The 
reply  of  the  Powers  is  this  :  We  do  not 
affirm  that  you  are  wrong ;  all  we  say  is, 
prove  that  you  are  right.  Let  'us  have  a 
meeting  of  those  who  signed  the  Treaty  of 
1856,  and  you  shall  have  every  opportunity 
ol  establislung  your  case.  You  can  hardly 
contend  that  Uie  Treaty  of  1856,  which  was 
intended  for  the  sole  purpose  of  restoiining 
you  from  aggression,  has  ceased  to  exist  be- 
cause you  have  chosen  to  violate  it.  Your 
Emperor  says  that  he  owes  it  to  the  memory 
of  his  father,  to  tear  into  shreds  every  frag- 
ment of  a  treaty  Uiat  dishonoured  him. 
Well,  other  people  have  hiKl  fathers  besides 
your  Emperor.  Our  fathers  spent  blood  and 
treasure  to  restrain  his  ambition.  Many 
of  us  lost  father,  brother,  friend,  in  the 
Crimea.  Set  off  those  unforgotten  griefs 
agaiAst  the  thwarted  pride  of  Czar  Nicholas, 
.  and  come  to  present  ousiness.  You  say  that 
if  we  hdd  a  Coi^ress  you  will  ^  leave  to 
others  pow^s  the  liberty  of  raising  such 
questions  as  they  may  think  it  fit  to  discuss, 
but  that  you  reserve  to  yourself  the  liberty 
•of  accepting  or  not  accepting  the  discussion 
of  these  questions. '  *    By  what .  right  do 
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you  make  this  reservation  f  You  are  in  il- 
legal possession  of  foreign  territory  guaran- 
teed by  us  all.  We  ask  you  why  you  took 
them,  why  you  keep  them — and  you  *  reserve 
to  yourself  the  right  of  accepting  or'rejecting 
the  discussion. '  Do  you  then  proclaim  that 
you  hold,  not  by  law,  but  the  right  of  the 
strongest  ?  That  is  an  intelligible  proposi- 
tion, and  has  been  advanced  before.  But  it 
does  not  necessarily  end  the  question. 

This,  then,  if  we  go  to  war,  is  the  eamtt 
belli,  Russia  has  violated  a  treaty — torn  it  up, 
the  Czar  says,  and  strewn  it  on  his  father's 
grave — and  she  will  not  account  to  her  co- 
signatories for  the  deed.  The  further  ques- 
tion then  arises,  Is  the  cause  of  quarrel 
worth  the  sacrifices  which  a  quarrel  would 
entail  f  Is  not  war  too  great  a  price  to  pay 
for  a  salve  to  omr  wounded  dignity  ?  To 
that  we  reply,  it  is  no  question  of  dignity, 
hardly  even  one  of  honour  :  it  involves  the 
public  liberty  of  Europe,  and  the  national 
greatness  of  England* 

To  make  tMs  clear,  let  us  isee  :  First, 
under  what  circumstances  was  the  Treafy  of 
Paris  made  ;  and  next,  what  are  the  terms 
of  the  TreatT  of  San  Btefano,  which  Russia 
wishes  to  substitute  for  it. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  the  primary  object 
of  the  Powers  in  1856  was  not  so  much  to 
secure  reforms  in  Turkey,  as  to  curb  the 
power  of  Russia.  Russui  was  the  public 
enemy,  the  disturber  of  the  public  peace  ; 
her  weapons  of  attack  had  been,  in  the  last 
and  in  many  previous  wars,  her  claim  to 
protect  the  Christians  in  Turkey,  founded 
on  the  Trea^  of  Kainardji.  To  put  an  end 
to  this  state  of  things  and  to  prevent  their 
recurrence,  two  things  were  necessary  :  (1) 
to  deprive  her  of  her  pretext  for  interfer- 
ence ;  (2)  to  guarantee  collectively  that  the 
Powers  would  forcibly  resent  such  interfer- 
ence if  offered.  These'  two  points  were  ac- 
complished by  the  Ninth  Article  of  the 
Treaty,  in  which  the  Sultan  recited  his  good 
intentions  towards  the  Christians  (in  the 
Hatti-Sheriff),  and  the  Powers  '  recognise 
the  high  value  of  this  communication,  but 
'*  it  is  clearly  understood,  that  it  cannot,  in 
any  case^  give  to  the  said  Powers  the  right 
to  interfere,  eitl^r  collectively  or  separately, 
in  the  relations  of  his  Majesty  the  Sultan 
with  his  subjects,  nor  in  the  internal  admin- 
istration of  his  empire.'' ' 

When,  in '1875,  the  massacres  took  place 
in  Bulgaria  which  raised  such  a  storm  of  in- 
dignation throughout  Europe,  Mr.  Gladstone 
brought  a  chaa^  against  the  Government 
which  surely  ought,  by  every  law  of  equity 
and  justice,  to  recoil  upon  himself.  '  He — 
till  then  a  leader  and  idol  of  the  people, 
one  who,  ever  since  the  Crimean  w^  nad  . 
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been  a  member,  and  latterly  was  the  leader 
of  erery  successive  Liberal  Cabinet — did  not 
scrapie  to  assert  that  the  Gt>vemment  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield  was  responsible  for  the 
condition  of  Torkej  out  of  which  those 
massacres  arose  :  *  They  have  not  under* 
stood  the  rights  and  duties  in  regard  to  the 
subjects,  and  particularly  the  Chnstian  sub- 
jects, of  Turkey,  and  which  inseparably  at- 
tach to  this  country  in  consequence  of  the" 
Crimean  war  and  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in 
1 856. '  *  But,  without  discussing  the  terms 
and  meaning  of  the  Treaty,  we  have  a  right 
to  ask,  if  this  country  had  '  rights  and 
duties  in  regard  to  the  Christian  subjects  of 
Turkey,'  why  did  Mr.  Gladstone  himself 
neglect  the  Bulgarian  Christians  ?  •  For  over 
thirteen  out  of  the  twenty  years  which 
elapsed  between  the  Treaty  of  Paris  and  the 
Bulgaiian  revolt,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  in 
office.  The  men  against  whom  he  brought 
his  grave  accusation  had  held  power  at  three 
different  intervals,  for  an  aggr^ate  period 
of  six  years.  What  did  Mr.  Gladstone  do 
in  this  matter,  during  his  long  tenure  of 
power,  that  his  successors  left  undone  f  He 
never  seems  to  have  believed  that  any  such 
responsibilty  rested  upon  the  Engtish  Gov- 
ernment, as  long  as  he  was  in  offi^  ;  and  it 
was  not  till  the  Conservatives  succeeded  to 
power,  that,  in  order  to  discredit  his  success- 
ors, he  lays  upon  Lord  Beaconsfield  the 
blame  of  his  own  neglect. 

The  position  of  a^drs,  then,  is  this  :  An 
European  law  exists,  which  was  passed  for  a 
particular  pur^se,  with  the  assistance  and 
consent  of  Russia.  The  Russians,  as  well 
as  the  other  signatories,  are  bomid  by  that 
compact,  and  will  [remain  so  bound  till  re- 
leased by  the  mutual  consent  of  those  who 
framed  it.  Russia  proposes  to  substitute 
for  that  law  another  constructed  by  herself, 
and  embodying  only  her  own  views.  But, 
as  the  existing  compact  must  remain  valid 
until  formally  repealed,  the  new  instrument 
can  never  become  binding  unless  in  one  of 
two  cases.  She' may  conquer  the  rest  of 
Europe  in  fair  fight,  and  impose  her  will 
upon  them  ;  or,'  failing  that,  she  can  per- 
suade them  to  accept  her  project  of  law 
inst^ul  of  the  one  which  is  now  in  exist- 
ence. 

The  only  way  short  of  war  for  Russia  to  ob- 
tain thalT  sanction  is  to  submit  the  whole 
matter  to  a  Congress,  and  abide  by  its  deci- 
sion. But  this  she  refuses  to  do,  on  the  some- 
what remarkable  ground,  that  *  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Czar  sees  in  this  request '  (that 
the  whole  and  not  a  part  only  of  the  Treaty 
should  be  submitted  to  the  Congress)  *  a  de- 
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termination  to  reverse  its  terms  and  alter  ita 
consequences.'  Such,  indeed,  is  undoubt- 
edly a  venr  accurate '  estimate  of  our  inten- 
tions. We  might  even  go  further,  and  say 
that  the  whole  treaty  ll  so  inconsistent  wim 
the  existing  laW  that  it  would  be  shorter  and 
more  convenient  for  the  Powers  to  lay  it 
aside  altogether  and  to  take  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  as  a  basis  for  consideration,  with  a 
view  of  making  such  alterations  as  may  be 
necessary  in  it,  rather  than  to  attempt  to 
amend  an  instrument,  every  line  and  letter 
of  which  are  antagonistic  to  the  public  law 
of  Europe  and  inconsistent  With  the  main- 
tenance of  a  permanent  peace. 

But  to  recur  to  our  question,  what  are 
the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefanof 
We  will  rapidly  run  over  the  principal 
points.  The  first  five  articles  provide  for 
the  independence  of  Montenegro,  Servia, 
and  Roumania.  The  sixth  constitutes  Bul- 
garia '  an  autonomous  tributary  principality 
with  a  Christian  government  and  a  national 
militia ; '  the  limits  of  the  new  State  are 
laid  down,  and  compromise  the  whole  of 
what  used  to  be  Turkey  in  Europe,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  piece  of  land  in  Rou- 
melia  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Constantinople,  a  small  detached  territory 
on  the  JEgean  and  the  province  of  AU 
bania.  By  Article  VIT.  it  is  provided  that 
a  Prince  shall  be  elected  by  the  Bulgarian 
population.  Article  VIII.  provides  that  till 
the  complete  restoration  of  order  *  the  Rus- 
sian troops  shall  occupy  the  country  and 
give  armed  assistance  to  the  Commissioner 
in  case  of  need.'  Also  that  Yama  and 
Bourgas  shall  remain  in  Russian  hands. 
Article  IX.  regulates  the  Bulgarian  tribute 
to  the  Porte.  Article  X.  provides  for  the 
passage  of  Turkish  troops  through  Bulgaria 
to  the  provinces  beyond  the  principality. 
Article  XI.  deals  with  Mussulman  landed  pro- 
prietors. Their  affairs  are  to  be  settled  *  by 
Turko-Bulgarian  commissioners,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Russian  commissioners, 
who  shall  decide  finally  all  questions  relative 
to  the  verification  of  real  property,'  It 
might  perhaps  be  shorter  as  well  as  more  accu- 
rate to  say  that  such  matters  would  be  decided 
by  Russians.  Article  XII.  The  Danubian 
fortresses  to  be  razed.  Article  XIII.  *  The 
Sublime  Porte  to  render  the  Sulina  again 
navigable,  and  to  indemnify  the  private  in- 
dividuals who  have  suffered  loss  by  tlie  war 
and  the  interruption  of  the  navigation  of 
the  Danube.'  What  an  endless  crop  of 
'  indirect  claims'  does  this  Article  dangle  be- 
fore the  dazzled  imagination  of  Europe  I 
especially  as,  by  another  Article,  the  Dan- 
ube itself  passes  out  of  the  hands  of  •the 
Turks.     Article  XIV.  deals  with  the  sub- 
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ect  of  taxes.     Article  XV.  provides  that 
he  organic  law  of  1868  be  applied  scrupu- 
lously to  Crete,  Epirus,  Thessaly,  and  other 
parts  of  Turkey  in  Europe.     Commissions 
to  be  appointed,  whibh  will  submit  the  re- 
sult of  their  labours  to  the  Sublime  Porte, 
which  in  its  turn  will  consult  the  Imperial 
Gk)vemment  of  Russia  before  carrying  it  into 
effect.     In  other  words,  a  ca9U8  belli  is  to 
be  kept  cut-and-dry  for  Russian  use  at  the 
shortest  notice.     Article  XVI.  provides  for 
a  similar  caius  belli  in  Armenia,  where  '  the 
Sublime  Porte  engages  to  carry  into  effect 
without  delay  the  improvement  and  reforms 
demanded.'     Article   XVII.   extends   am- 
nesty to  compromised   Ottomans.     Article 
XVIII.   describes  the  delimitation   of  the 
Turko-Persian    bouiidary  :     another    little 
quarrel  in  petto.     Article  XIX.  is  the  cele- 
brated    indemnity    clause,    under     which 
claims  are  made  to  the  extent  of  1,410,- 
000,000  roubles,  or  210,000,000/.  sterling. 
However,  say  the  conquerors,  as  you  cannot 
pay  this  sum,  we  will  take  territory,  to  be 
selected  by  ourselves,  intsead  ;  and  the  Ar- 
ticle proceeds  to  recite  the  territories  so  se- 
lected, with  the  boundaries  of  each.     Arti- 
cle XX.  says  that  effective  steps  shall  be 
taken  to  put  an  amicable  end  '  to  lawsuits  of 
Russian  subjects  pending  for  several  years.' 
Another  quarrel,  with  rague,  if  any  limits. 
Article  XXI.  regulates  property  in  the  ceded 
territories.     Article  XXII.  is  our  old  friend 
from  Kainardji,  come  to  the  front  again  as 
fresh  as  ever.     *  The  right  of  official  protec- 
tion is  accorded  to  the  Imperial  Embassy 
and  Russian  consulates  in  Turkey,  both  as 
regards  the  persons  of  those  above  men- 
tioned   and    their    possessions,    religious 
houses,  charitable  institutions,  <fec.,  in  the 
Holy  Places  and  elsewhere. '     What  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Ninth  Article  of  the  Treaty 
of  Paris!  in  which  *  it  is  clearly  understood 
that    no  Power  shall,  collectively  or  sepa- 
rately, interfere  in  any  case  with  the  rela- 
tions of  his  Majesty  the  Sultan  with  his  sub- 
jects, nor  in  the  internal  administration  of 
his  empire.'     Article  XXIII.  Commercial 
Treaties  between  Russia  and  Turkey  re- 
stored.    Article  XXIV.  keeps  the  Bospho- 
ms  open  in  time  of  war  as  well  as  in  peace. 
Article  XXV.  and  the  following  deal  with 
the  evacuation  of  Turkey  by  the  Russian 
troops,  exchange  of  prisoners,  <kc. ;  but,  until 
matters  are  arranged  definitively,  ^  the  ad- 
minbtration  and  order  of  affairs  will  con- 
tinue in  the  same  state  as  has  existed  since 
the  occupation  ; '  that  is,  the  Russians  wUl 
remain  in  military  occupation  of  the  coun- 
try till  they  choose  to  depart. 

Now  it  is  self-evident  that,  to  use  IxHrd 
Salisbury's  words,  *  Every  material  stipula- 
tion which  this  treaty  contains  involves  a  de- 


parture from  the  Treaty  of  1866  ; '  and,  as 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  great  Powers,  in- 
cluding Russia,  recognised  in  1871  that '  it 
is  an  essential  principle  of  the  law. of  na- 
tions, that  no  power  can  liberate  itself, 
from  the  engagements  of  a  treaty  nor  mod- 
ify the  stipulations  thereof,  unless  with  the 
consent  of  the  contracting  Powers  by  means 
of  an  amicable  arrangement,'  Russia,  one  of 
the  Powers  which  signed  that  declaration, 
is  bound  to  submit  its  new  treaty  to  Europe. 

Lord  Salisbury's  despatch  has  been  so 
conned  and  stucUed,  that  we  should  weary 
our  readers  if  we  were  to  reproduce  its 
arguments.  It  is  so  typical  a  specimen  of 
the  best  class  of  State  papers,,  that  it  is  at 
once  condensed  and  exhaustive.  Rarely, 
indeed,  when  studying  the  terms  of  the 
draft  treaty  of  San  Steffmo,  does  a  consider- 
ation occur  to  us  which  has  not  been  put 
forward  in  Lord  Salisbury's  despatch.  It 
would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  give  it  higher 
praise  than  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  write  on  l^e  subject  of  which  it  treats 
without  quoting  or  borrowings  from  it.  We 
shall  assume  that  every  one  is  acquainted 
with  the  line  of  reasoning  followed  in  ity 
and  confine  ourselves  to  a  few  illustrations 
of  points  which  he  has  raised. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  document  to  be 
more  explicit  than  the  l>eaty  of  San  Ste- 
fano  as  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
framed.  Few  perhaps  thought  that  the 
treaty  would  in  so  many  words  declare  the 
Porte  to  be  the  vassal  of  Russia.  Bulgaria, 
with  an  administration  '  dra\Ai  up  under  the 
surveillance  of  an  Imperial  Russian  Commis- 
sioner, '  and  the  working  of  which  is  to  be 
entrusted  for  two  years  to  an  Imperial  Rus- 
sian Commissioner,  can  lay  small  claim  to 
autonomy.  The  statement  in  Lord  Salis- 
bury's Circular,  *  that  Bulgaria  is  to  be 
subjected  to  a  ruler  whom  Russia  will  prac- 
tically choose,^  provoked  from  Mr.  Glad- 
stone the  chai^  that  it  was  a  misstatement, 
not  creditablefor  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  to 
make;  because  there  is. -nothing  in  the 
Treaty  which  secures  to  Russia,  '  as  a  sepa- 
rate Power,  the  right  of  choosing  the  ruler.' 
*  This  Prince  of  Bulgaria  is  to  be  freely 
chosen  by  the  people. '  But  Mr.  Gladstone . 
and  the  Treaty  are  both  equally  careful  to 
conceal  the  fact  that  the  first  act  of  Russia 
in  crossing  the  Danube  into  Bulgaria  was  to 
send  along  with  the  advanced  guard  of  her 
army  a  Commiasioner  and  staff  of  officials, 
with  full  power  to  suppress  all  the  munici- 
pal and  communal  institutions  of  Bulgaria, 
and  to  substitute  Russian  laws,  institutions, 
and  officials  in  their  places  ;  in  fact,  to  pre- 
pare Bulgaria  for  becoming  a  Russian  prov- 
ince. The  agent  for  this  important  office 
was  no  other  than  Prince   Tcherkasky,  to 
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whose  mission  we  have  already  referred, 
and  who  had  gained  experience  in  the  work, 
and  the  approval  of  his  employers,  by  his 
efficient  performance  of  it  in  Poland.  This 
being  the  case,  can  any  one  assert  that  Lord 
SaliM>ury  was  not  perfectly  justified  in 
doubting  whether  any  free  choice  of  a  ruler 
would  be  left  ? 

But  that  is  not  all.  The  treaty  claims 
dominion  over  parts  of  the  Turkish  territory 
where  no  Russian  soldier  has  as  yet  been 
seen.  Crete  is  not  in  Russian  possession, 
nor  is  Thessaly,  nor  Epirus,  Yet  one  of 
the  treaty  stipulations  is  that  reforms  on  the 
Russian  model  shall  be  introduced  into 
Crete,  and  analogous  reforms  into  Thessaly 
and  Epirus,  by  a  special  commission,  •  which 
will  submit  the  details  of  its  labours  to  the 
Porte,  who  will  consult  the  Imperial  Gk)vem- 
ment  of  Russia '  as  to  carrying  them  out. 
Any  one  gifted  with  common  sense  must  see 
that  this  cunning  condition  gives  a  power  to 
Russia  to  upset  every  proposal  of  the  Porte 
to  which  she  may  raise  any  objection.  Has 
not  Lord  Salisbury  good  cause  for  asserting 
that  such  laws  would  be  framed  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Russian  Government  ? 

Similar  demands  are  made  as  to  Armenia. 
There  again  the  words  of  the  Treaty  pro- 
vide complete  subservience,  not  only  in 
purts  of  the  country  actually  overrun  by  the 
Russians,  but  in  those  still  free  from  in- 
vasion. In  plain  language,  all  Turkey  in  Eu- 
rope is  by  the  Treaty  either  annexed  to  Russia 
or  mortgaged  to  her  in  such  a  way  that  actual 
possession  by  Russia  might  probably  be  the 
more  bearable  fate.  Count  Nesselrode's 
words  in  1880  forcibly  occur  to  the  mind  : 
'Wo  might  have  destroyed  the  Turkish 
Empire,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Czar, 
this  monarchy,  reduced  to.  exist  simply  un- 
der our  protectorate,  obeying  our  orders,  is 
preferable  to  any  other  combination.'  As 
if  the  material  possession  of  the  Sultan's 
dominions  were  not  enough,  the  right  of 
political  interference  is  reserved.  The  Czar 
may  appear  at  pleasure  under  the  Treaty  in 
the  character  of  a  mortgagee  in  possession, 
or  a  monarch  placed  by  binding  agreement 
with  a  standing  castts  belli. 

Above  all  this,  is  a  clause  that  touches 
this  country  most  nearly.  Every  other  stipu- 
lation sinks  into  insignificance  by  compari- 
son with  it ;  we  mean  the  money  indemnity 
claimed  for  the  expenses  of  the  war.  The 
Treaty  states  that,  taking  into  consideration 
the  financial  embarrassments  of  Turkey,  the 
Czar  will  accept  territory  in  Asia  and  in  Eu- 
rope in  lieu  of  a  certain  portion  of  the 
money  claim  which  he  would  otherwise  in- 
sist upon.  The  original  claim  is  210,000,- 
000/. ;  but  after  making  due  deduction  for 
payments  to  ^be  made  in  land,  the  treaty 


goes  on  to  claim  in  money  two  other  sums  ; 
one  of  1,300,000/.,  to  indemnify  the  losses 
sustained  by  Russian  subjects  and  establish- 
ments in  Turkey,  and  a  further  amount  of 
about  forty  millionSy  which  is  to  remain  as 
a  sort  of  caution  money,  or  perpetual  mort- 
gage due  from  the  Sultan  to  the  Czar,  and 
to  be  enforced  whenever  the  latter  thinks  he 
would  prefer  a  quarrel  about  money  to  any 
other  of  the  hundred  pretexts  ready  to  his 
hand.  *  The  mode  of  payment  and  guaran- 
tee of  this  sum  will  be  settled  by  an  under- 
standing between  the  Imperial  Government 
of  Russia  and  that  of  his  Majesty  the  Sul- 
tan. '  Here  then,  at  last,  we  have  the  ker- 
nel of  the  nut.  There  is  to  be  *  an  under- 
standing '  between  the  Sultan  and  his  suze? 
rain,  which  is  not  to  be  communicated  to  the 
Powers.  Whatever  the  fate  of  the  ostensi- 
ble Treaty  may  be,  the  payment  may  be 
made,  at  the  option  of  the  Czar,  by  the 
surrender  of  the  Turkish  fleet ;  by  the  as- 
signment of  the  Egyptian  tribute  ;  by  the 
cession  of  fortresses  on  the  Bosphorus  and 
the  Dardanelles  ;  by  the  possession  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  or  by  a  further  extension  of  ter- 
ritory in  Asia ;  such,  for  instanee,  as  the 
possession  of  Bagdad,  or  of  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gulf.  It  may  be  made  by  handling 
over  Syria  or  Crete,  and  with  the  latter  the 
command  of  Scanderoon,  and  of  the  passes 
through  the  mountains  to  the  plains  Mesopo- 
tamia. These  foity  millions,  the  payment 
of  which  is  to  be  the  subject  of  a  secret 
Treaty,  may  mean  all  these  things,  or  others 
equally  disagreeable  to  England.  The  mat- 
ter is  thus  dealt  with  by  Lord  Salisbury  :  — 
*Provi8ion  is  made  for  an  indemnity,  of 
which  the  amount  is  obviously  beyond  the 
means  of  Turkey  to  discharge,  even  if  the  fact 
be  left  out  of  account  that  any  surplus  of  its 
revenue  is  already  hypothecated  to  other 
creditors.  The  mode  of  payment  of  this  in- 
demnity is  left,  in  vague  language,  to  ulterior 
negotiations  between  Russia  and  the  Porte. 
Payment  may  be  demanded  immediately,  or 
it  may  be  left*as  an  unredeemed  and  unredeem- 
able obli^tion  to  weigh  downfthe  independ- 
ence of  the  Porte  for  many  years.  Its  dis- 
charge may  be  commuted  mto  a  yet  larger 
cession  of  territory,  or  it  may  take  the  form 
of  special  engagements  subordinating  in  all 
things  the  policy  of  Turkey  to  that  of  Russia. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  in  this  pro- 
vision an  instrument  of  formidable  efficacy 
for  the  coercion  of  tlie  Ottoman  Government 
if  the  necessity  for  employing  it  should  arise. ' 

The  articles  which  regulate  the  arrange- 
ments in  Asia  are  not  less  important,  llie 
territorial  acquisitions  of  Russia  are  exten- 
sive, but  that  in  itself  is  not  the  principal 
danger.  It  is  the  moral  effect  of  the  en- 
croachment, and  above  all  the  military  skill 
by  which  each  separate  acauisition  is  se- 
lected.    Not  a  change  is  maae  in  the  boun^ 
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dary  of  a  single  province  by  any  part  of  the 
Treaty,  that  is  not  dictated  by  strategical 
considerations.     In  Europe,  the  Bulgarian 
boundary  is  made  to  touch  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora in  such  a  manner  that  the  territory 
left  to  Turkey  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
neither  of  which  can  inter-communicate,  ex- 
cept through  Bulgarian  (and  therefore  Rus- 
sian) ground.     The  Eastern  boundary,  on 
the  Black  Sea,  takes  in  every  harbour  and 
every  strong  place  worth  having,  with  the 
sole     exception    of    Constantinople.     The 
Montenegrin  and  Servian  frontiers  are  recti- 
fied on  the  same  principle.     In  Asia,  the 
Russians  have  a  twofold  gain.     The  only 
road  across  the  mountains  from  Trebizond 
to  the  Caspian  is  that  by  Erzerum  and  Baya- 
sid.     The  proposed  new  boundary,  running 
along  the  Sharyan  and  Alia  Dagh,  appropri- 
ates a  hundred  miles  or  so  of  this  road  in 
the  centre  of  its  course,  as.  well  as  the  hills 
by   which  the   valley   it  follows    is   com- 
manded.    Batoum  and  Kars  are  demanded 
under  the  Treaty  ;  so  that  the  road  across 
the  Soghanli  Dagh  will  also  be  in  Russian 
hands.     Thus  every  access  to  the  Caspian 
from  the  plack  Sea  will  be  at  their  mercy. 
Recent  ridps  to  Khiva  and  attempts  on  Merv, 
prove  that  it  is  no  part  of  Russian  policy  to 
encourage  either  the  traveller  or  the  mer- 
chant.    If  the  San  Stef  ano  Treaty  were  rati- 
fied by  Europe,  Armenia  would  be  com- 
pletely shut  up.     Were  Russia  in  possession 
of  the  ports  and  fortresses  in  Asia,  which 
were  one  of  the  immediate  objects  of  the 
war,  and  to  retain  which  she  would  abandon 
everything    else,  our   commerce    with   the 
north  of  Persia  would  be  destroyed,  and  pur 
hold  upon  India  would  be  distinctly  men- 
aced.    Russia  under  the  Treaty  could  easily 
extend  her  operations  throughout  Asia  Mi- 
nor.    Her  protectorate  over  the  Armenians, 
who  notoriously  detest  the  Russian  rule,  will 
entitle  her  to  '  occupy,'  to  intrigue,  and  to 
foment  disturbance  wherever  there  are  Ar- 
menian Christians.     Lord  Hammond   said 
the  other  day  in  the^House  of  Lords  that  *  a 
Russian  protectorate'in  Asia  Minor  would  be 
tantamount  to  the  establishment  of  Russian 
sovereignty  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, for  there  woiAd  never  be  wanting 
a  pretext  for  Russian  interference  on  behalf 
or   populations  alleged,  whether    truly   or 
falsely,  to  be  groaning  under  Turkish  mis- 
government.  ' 

We  ought  to  remember  that  the  struggle 
which  has  now  begun  is  for  nothing  less 
than  supremacy  in  Asia.  We  have  spent 
njiillions  in  securing  our  Empire  and  develop- 
ing our  trade,  and  yet  we  have  till  very 
lately  persisted  in  regarding  the  issue  as  one 
of  exclusively  European  interest.  Were  it 
not  for  Lord  Salisbury's  emphatic  words. 


we  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  even  yet 
the  lesson  was  not  thoroughly  learned.  At 
any  rate  they  will  bear  repeating,  for  they 
are  of  first-rate  importance  :  *  The  formal 
jurisdiction  of  Turkey,'  says  Lord  Salisbury, 
'  extends  over  geographical  positions  which 
must,  under  .all  circumstances,  be  of  the 
deepest  interest  to  Great  Britain*  Its  do- 
minion is  recognised  at  the  head  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  on  the  shores  of  the  Levant,  and 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Suez 
Canal.  It  cannot  be  otherwise  than  a  mat- 
ter of  extreme  solicitude  to  this  coun^ 
that  the  Government  to  which  this  jurisdic^ 
tion  belongs  should  be  so  closely  pressed  by 
the  politi^  outposts  of  a  greatly  superior 
Power  that  its  independent  action,  and  even 
existence,  is  almost  impossible. '  Few  peo- 
ple know  how  far-reaching  is  the  activity  of 
Russia.  She  has  just  completed  an  alliance, 
which  is  virtually  a  Treaty  offensive  and  de- 
fensive, with  the  growing  Empire  of  Ja- 
pan ;  she  is  stronger  at  this  moment  than 
we  are  in  naval  power  in  the  Pacific  ;  she  is 
helping  the  Chmese  with  materiel  and  mu- 
nitions of  war  against  Kashgar,  where  a 
brisk  war  is  raging  against  a  power  who 
might  be  to  us  a  very  serviceable  ally.  We 
may  perhaps  despise  the  fact,  but  it  is  toler- 
ably sure  that  a  declaration  of  war  with  Rus- 
sia would  be  followed,  for  a  time  at  least, 
by  an  interval  of  unfriendliness,  if  not  posi- 
tive hostility,  on  the  part  of  China  and  Ja- 
pan, who  might  both  close  iheir  ports 
against  us.  Russian  writers  have  long  fore- 
told that  the  slightest  loss  of  our  prestige  in 
the  East  would  leave  us  face  to  face  with  an 
Asiatic  league  headed  by  Russia.  This  may 
be  an  exaggeration,  but  it  contains  more 
than  a  grain  of  truth.  The  history  of  the 
last  few  months  has  shown  that  Russia  has 
been  making  ready  for  a  campaign  in  Asia 
Proper  as  well  as  in  Turkey  and  Armenia. 
This  is  shown  by  the  intrigues  which  have 
been  going  on,  not  only  in  Afghanistan,  but 
even  within  our  own  Indian  frontiers,  and  by 
the  attitude  which  the  Shah  of  Persia  has  as- 
sumed with  regard  to  the  Czar.  The  Rus- 
sians have  long  ago  concluded  that  sooner  or 
later  we  should  side  with  the  Turks  against 
them,  and  tiiey  have  taken  their  measures 
accordingly.  Ignatieff  and  Koulbars,  both 
prominent  in  the  management  of  recent 
events,  are  men  who  have  acquired  their 
reputation  and  matured  their  skill  in  Oriental 
diplomacy,  while  pursuing  Russian  aims  in 
Central  Asia,  China,  and  Kashgar. 

There  is  another  point  in  the  Treaty 
which  demands  a  word  of  comment.  It  is 
passed  over  with  only  a  passing  remark  by 
Lord  Salisbury  ;  but  it  is  not  only  of  mo- 
ment in  itself,  but  it  has  acquired  additional 
importance  from  the  stress  laid  upon  it  by 
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the  Rassians  :  we  speak  of  the  retrocession 
of  Bessarabia.  Russia  lost  in  fair  fight  the 
strip  of  hind  which  she  now  insists  on  hav- 
ing back.  Though  she  may  pronounce  the 
recovery  of  this  district  to  be  a  point  of 
honour,  we  can  hardly  consider  it  consistent 
with  her  honour  to  take  it  by  force  from 
Roumania.  That  country  cMne  to  her  assist- 
ance when  help  was  very  valuable,  at  the 
period  of  Uie  war  when  things  looked  black- 
est for  Russia  ;  and  she  deserves  a  better  re- 
turn for  service  rendered  in  the  field  than 
she  is  now  receiving.  Russia  was  saved 
from  disaster  at  Plevna,  and  the  resistance 
of  Turkey  was  finally  broken  by  Roumanian 
hands.  As  a  condition  of  that  alliance  Rus- 
sia formally  pledged  herself  to  respect  and 
secure  Uie  integrity  of  Roumanian  territory. 
The  war  being  over,  Russia  not  only  pro- 

Eosed  to  seize  a  portion  of  the  territory  of 
er  ally,  but  arranged,  without  the  smallest 
reference  to  Roumania  herself,  that  she 
should  maintain,  for  a  period  of  two  years, 
the  right  to  use  Roumania  as  a  road  for  mili- 
tary purposes.  The  Roumanian  Govern- 
ment protested :  the  ansnf  er  was  that  all  re- 
monstrance was  vain  :  that  indeed  it  was  a 
matter  which  the  Russian  Government  did 
not  even  choose  to  submit  to  the  Congress, 
if  one  should  be  held. 

We  have  been  at  some  pains  to  prove  that 
the  action  of  Russia  has  been  throughout 
utterly  lawless  and  arrogant.  We  hardly 
expected  to  have  in  our  hands,  before  we 
went  to  press,  so  complete  a  proof  of  our 
contention.  The  following  Paper  was  pre- 
sented to  Parliament  a  few  days  ago  : 

(if.  CogaHnkeano  to  M.  Balatchano,) 

*  Bucliarest,  March  16, 1878. 

*  At  my  request,  General  Ghika  has  had  an 
explanation  with  Prince  Gortschakofl  on  the 
question  of  Bessarabia  and  the  intentions  of 
Russia  with  regard  to  it.  Prince  Gortschakoff 
declared  to  our  agent  that  notwithstanding 
our  clamouring,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  the 
Russian  decision  was  irrevocable ;  that  she 
would  not  bring  this  question  before  the  Con- 
gress, because  it  would  be  an  offence  to  the  Em- 
peror ;  that  if  another  Power  wished  to  do  so, 
she  would  not  be  a  party  to  it ;  that  it  was  with 
US  that  she  wished  to  treat ;  that  if  she  could 
not  succeed  in  making  us  give  in,  she  would 
take  Bessarabia  from  us  by  force  ;  that  if  we 
made  an  armed  resistance  it  would  be  fatal 
for  Roumania.  Notwithstanding  these  threats, 
we  persist  in  our  refusal  to  treat  or  to  yield.' 

(fiir  H.  EUiot  to  th^  Marquis  of  Salvimry,) 
'Vienna,  Aprils,  187& 

*  I  have  received  from  the  Roumanian  agent 
here  the  following  telegraphic  despatch  from 
the  Roumanian  agent  at  St.  Petersburg : — 

*  **  This  morning  Prince  Gortschakoff  re- 
qutested  me  to  call  upon  him,  and  said  to  me, 
*  Is  it  true  that  your  Government  intends  to  pro- 
test against  the  eighth  article  of  the  treaty, 


which  provides  for  a  communication  of  the 
Army  of  Bulgaria  with  Russia  through  Rouma- 
nia? The  l^peror,  already  ill-disposed  to- 
wards you  by  your  attitude  about  Bessarabia, 
would  lose  all  pat^Bnce  if  such  a  declaration  is 
made,  and  his  Majesty  orders  me  to  tell  you,  for 
the  information  of  your  Government,  that  if  you 
have  the  intention  of  protesting  or  op{>osing  the 
article  in  question  he  will  order  the  occupation 
of  Roumania  and  the  disarmament  of  the  Rou- 
manian army.'  U^n  my  observing  that  it 
was  with  Roumania,  and  not  with  Turkey, 
that  Russia  should  concert  for  passage  of  her 
army  throuffh  the  Principality,  Prince  Gort- 
schakoff said:  *  We  did  not  choose  to  have  any- 
thing more  to  do  with  you  on  account  of  your 
conwict.  It  is  important  you  should  Imow 
that  we  insist  upon  free  passage  through  your 
country,  and  that  you  should  inform  your  Gov- 
ernment of  the  declaration  of  the  Emperor. 
Your  Government  must  explain  themselves 
categorically.  Do  they  or  do  they  not  intend 
to  protest  and  oppose  themselves  to  the  right 
we  have  veserved  ourselves  under  this  arti- 
cle ? ""  • 

We  should  imagine  that  no  desire  to  par- 
ticipate with  Russia  in  her  holy  cause  would 
survive  these  despatches. 

The  last  point,  to  which  we  shall  advert, 
is  the  navigation  of  the  Dahube.  The 
Treaty  of  San  Stcfano  declares  that  the 
European  Commission  for  the  navigation  of 
the  Danube  shall  preserve  its  rights  intact. 
Now  the  Treaty  of  Paris  declares,  *A 
permanent  Commission  is  to  be  appointed, 
consisting  of  delegates  of  Austria,  Bavaria, 
Turkey,  and  WOrtemberg,  to  which  a  Com- 
mission from  the  Danubian  Principalities  is 
to  be  joined,  who  shall  draw  up  rules  of 
navigation  and  fluvial  police,  remove  re- 
maining obstacles,  cause  wprks  necessary  for 
the  navigation  *  to  be  executed  along  the 
whole  course  of  the  river,  and  shall  see  that 
the  mouths  of  the  river  are  kept  in  good 
order.'  Does  the  most  sanguine  person 
imagine  that  these  rights  will  be  preserved 
when  Russia  commands  the  entrance? 
Why,  they  were  set  at  nought  at  the  very 
opening  of  the  war.  Vessels  laden  with 
stones  were  sunk  in  the  Sulina  branch,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  obstruction  there  have 
been  ever  since  several  feet  less  water  than 
there  should  be  in  the  channel.  Some  sort 
of  protest  was  addressed  by  the  Commission- 
ers to  the  Russian  authorities  ;  but  the  latter 
made  themselves  so  excessively  unpleasant, 
that  the  representatives  of  the  four  Powers 
accepted  the  position  with  the  best  grace  they 
could.  But  if  the  Czar  be  permitted  to  be- 
come the  owner  of  the  stream,  is  it  probable 
that  he  will  submit  to  any  foreign  Commis- 
sioners playing  the  part  of  a  river  police  on  his 
domain  ?  It  will  be  surprising,  indeed,  if  a 
Power  that  considers  itself  insulted  by  the 
presence  of  the  British  Fleet  in  the  Sea  of 
Marmora  should  put  up  with  any  interference 
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on  a  river  pronounced  by  European  Treaty 
to  be  its  own.  The  banding  over  of  Rou- 
manian Bessarabia  with  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube  to  Russia,  would  be  fatal  to  the 
trading  community  of  Europe.  To  Eng- 
lishmen particularly,  the  freedom  of  the 
Danube  is  of  grave  importance.  There  are 
certain  geographical  positions  which  are  the 
granaries  of  the  earth,  and  it  is  essential 
that  the  routes  to  such  markets  shall 
be  unobstructed  by  any  dominant  Power, 
The  valley  of  the  Danube  is  one  of  the  vast 
cereal-producing  centres,  which  might  at  any 
time  be  closed  1o  commercial  intercourse  if 
Russia  were  paramount  in  the  Straits  or  the 
Black  Sea.  This  it  is  which  gives  point,  as  far 
as  England  is  concerned,  to  the  sentence 
that  concludes  the  appeal  of  Roumania  to 
the  Western  Governments  : — *  Son  plus  cher 
d&ir  est  de  conserver  loyalement  et  de 
remplir  dignement  le  poste  d'hojineur  qui 
lui  a  ^tei  assign^  k  Fembouchure  du  Grand 
Canal  par  lequel  s'effectue  le  conmierce  de 
TEurope  Centrale  avec  TOriwit. ' 

Such  is  the  Treaty  of  Smi  Stefano.  Every 
line  of  it  contains  material  for  a  future  quar- 
rel, and  not  one  article  of  it  is  in  accordance 
with  the  Treaty,  which  England  spent  the 
life-blood  of  her  sons,  and  forty  millions  of 
her  treasure  to  secure.  Russia  does  not 
even  intend,  if  she  can  help  it,  to  allow  the 
discussion  of  her  proposals.  *  She  leaves 
to  the  other  Powers  the  liberty  of  raising 
such  questions  at  the  Congress  as  they  may 
think  it  fit  to  discuss,  and  reserves  to  itself 
the  liberty  of  accepting  or  not  accepting  the 
discussion  of  these  questions.'  When  the 
nature  of  the  proposals  and  the  extent  to 
which  they  affect  uie  future  peace  of  Europe 
is 'considered,  such  a  determination  may 
w  ell  be  thought  surprising. 

The  offer  of  Russia  to  permit  the  discus- 
sion of  all  clauses  which  die  does  not,  from 
a  regard  for  her  honour,,  expressly  withdraw 
from  consideration,  is  not,  as  some  have 
contended,  the  virtual  concession  of  the 
whole  issue.  To  admit  the  right  of  Russia 
to  withhold  from  the  consideration  of 
Europe  even  a  single  clause,  is  to  admit 
that  a  single  Power  may-^ven  supposing 
the  fullest  justification — ^vary  the  terms  of 
the  Treaty  which  she  herself  has  engaged 
to  uphold.  Whether  any  justifiable  excuse 
exists  for  the  violation  by  Russia  of  the 
settlement  of  1866,  is  a  question  for  the 
Congress,  if  ever  it  meets.  But  we  take 
our  stand  on  the  existing  Treaty,  and  by 
virtue  of  it  we  are  bound  to^aintain  that  re- 
sults attained  in  violation  of  it  are  ipso  facto 
within  the  cognisance  of  the  Powers  who 
made  themselves  responsible  for  its  fulfilment. 

WhUe  these  pages  are  passing  through 
the  press,  we  have  received  Prince  Gortcha- 


koff's  answer  to  Lord  Salisbury's  Circular. 
On  reading  it  we  are  again  reminded  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  remark,  *  I  am  sick  of 
hearing  about  the  Emperor's  desire  for  peace. 
If  he  wants  peace,  why  does  he  not  make 
it  ? '  If  Prince  Gortchakoff  really  denres  a 
Congress,  why  does  he  not  agree  to  submit 
the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  in  its  entirety 
to  the  consideration  of  a  Congress  ?  If  he 
will  do  this,  he  may  have  a  Congress  to-mor- 
row. Prince  Gortchakoff  may  be  right, 
and  Lord  Salisbury  may  be  wrong,  as  to  the 
effect  of  certain  clauses ;  that,  however,  is 
not  the  point.  Prince  Gortchakoff  will 
make  certain  concessions  :  good.  But  will 
he  make  the  one  concession  which  idone 
will  enable  a  Congress  to  assemble  ? 

Lord  Beaconsfield  struck  the  key-note  of 
the  policy  which  has  been  pursued  by  our 
Government  at  the  Guildhall' banquet  fifteen 
monUis  ago.  He  declared  that  the  policy 
of  England  was  to  be  one  of  *  conditional 
neutrality.'  Other  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
at  various  times,  have  enlarged  upon  tlr»*i.. 
theme,  and  have  defined  the  meaning  that  is 
to  be  attached  to  the  phrasfe.  We  are  not 
careful  to  deny  that  there  have  been  times 
during  the  weaiy  months  of  the  war,  when 
the  majority  of  the  Conservative  party  have 
considered  that  we  were  carrying  our  neu- 
trality too  far,  and  allowing  events  to  take 
place  unresisted,  which  would  afterwards 
injure  our  national  position.  Those  who 
most  strongly  approved  of  conditional 
neutrality  thought  that  the  *  conditions ' 
would  be  infringed  when  Constantinople 
was  threatened,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  advance  of  the  Russians  beyond  Adrian- 
ople,  and  finally  close  round  the  lines  of 
Boulair  and  inside  those  of  Constantinople, 
was  r^arded  with  something  akin  to  disnriay. 
We  no  longer  insist  upon  that  view.  The 
issue  now  is  a  far  wider  one.  The  despatch 
of  Lord  Salisbury  has  replaced  this  country 
in  her  proper  position ;  and  it  is  now  felt 
that  if  an  opportunity  was  lost  of  arresting 
the  onward  march  of  the  Russians  at  Adrian- 
ople,  the  delay  has  at  any  rate  had  the  effect 
of  proving  the  absolute  sincerity  of  England 
and  the  complete  disinterestedness  with 
which  she  has  acted  throughout.  Foreign 
journals  now  vie  with  each  other  in  declar- 
ing that  England  in  taking  up  a  firm  atti- 
tude, is  defending  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
civilisation.  She  will  form  the  nucleus  of  a 
league  which  will,  in  course  of  time,  'be 
joined  by  all  the  smaller  States  of  Western 
Europe,  as  well  as  by  France  and  Italy.  In 
Germany,  as  long  as  the  a^ed  Emperor  liv^ 
the  Russian  alliance  will  hold  ;  but  even  in 
that  country  the  people  and  the  leading 
statesmen  and  soldiers  have  a  strong  feeling 
against  Russia.     If  England  remains  firm 
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in  reBisting  Russia^  she  will  be  tlio  leading 
Power  in  Europe.  No  nation  regards  with 
satisfaction  the  aggrandisement  of  Russia  ; 
but  England  is  the  only  Power  that  can 
openly  resist  her. 

The  English  Cabinet  of  to-day  is  material- 
ly different  from  that  which  existed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  In  ordinary  times 
the  'retirement  of  two  prominent  members 
would  be  a  symptom  of  the  downfall  of 
the  whole.  In  the  present  instance  it  has 
only  increased  their  power.  Elected  for 
an  unwarlike  purpose  and  upon  peaceful 
issues,  the  Parliament  of  1874  has  had  to  fit 
itself  for  the  consideration  of  foreign  in- 
stead of  domestic  questions,  and  the  Govern- 
ment in  like  manner  have  had  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  new  situation.  Lord  Carnarvon 
was  the  first  to  go.  He  has  since  been 
followed  by  Lord  Derby.  We  shall  perhaps 
never  know  all  the  reasons  which  induced 
Lord  Derby  to  resolve  on  retirement.  His 
late  speech  has  shown  that  they  were  not  all 
covered  by  the  cause  which  he — very  loyally 
to  ]ii8  late  colleagues — chose  to  assign. 

The  substitution  Tof  Lord  Salisbury  for 
Lord  Derby  has  had  the  happiest  effect. 
England  has  at  once  taken  up  her  old  posi- 
tion of  champion  of  European  liberty,  and 
defender  of  European  law.  Many  of  the 
Liberals  have  openly  expressed  their  approval 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Government ;  and 
their  leaders,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bright,  have  been  ap- 
parently only  perfunctory  and  half-heart- 
ed in  their  opposition.  But  they  have 
not  frankly  assumed  the  attitude  which  in 
the  presence  of  a  common  danger  would 
have  shown  us  as  an  united  people.  Even 
now  Mr.  Gladstone,  when  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty  of  San  Stefano  had  become  known, 
can  only  speak  of  any  thought  of  danger  as 

*  an  infatuation, '  *  an  approach  to  idiocy. ' 

*  There  is  not, '  he  says,  *  a  British  interest, 
nor  the  phantom  of  a  British  interest,  nor 
the  shadow  of  a  British  interest  to  justify 
anything  of  the  kind.'     *  Why,'  he  asks, 

*  is  the  Congress  not  to  meet  ?  We  do  not 
know. '  Lord  Granville,  in  his  address  to 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  thinks  that  our  unenlight- 
ened Government  must  have  its  way,  and 
that  all  the  Liberal  party  can  do  '  is  to 
enlighten  public  opinion. '  Lord  Hartington 
strains  after  a  criticism,  and  can  only  find 
this,  '  that  we  are  in  a  position  of  isolation  ; 
and  that  Lord  Salisbury's  Circular  did  not 
propose  any  alternative  policv  to  that  of  the 
Treaty  of  San  Stefano.'  The  '  position  of 
isolation, '  complained  of  by  Lord  Hartington 
is  either  an  idle  regret  for  the  inevitable,  or 
a  declaration  that  we  ought,  for  the  sake  of 
acting  in  common  with  others,  place  our- 
selves in  a  position  of  danger  by  not  taking 


necessary  precautions.  The  question  really 
was,  whether  the  action  we  insisted  on  was 
in  itself  reasonable.  If  so,  it  is  certain  that 
it  ought  to  have  been  proceeded  with  even 
at  the  risk  of  isolation.  But,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  our  isolation  no  longer  exists.  It 
only  required  a  few  firm  words  and  the 
knowledge  that  England  meant  what  she 
said,  to  put  heart  into  Europe,  and  to  make 
it  feel  that  if  it  were  once  more  necessary  to 
combine  in  defence  of  Public  Law,  neither 
the  power  nor  the  will  would  be  wanting. 

When  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  J^g- 
lish  nation  at  the  close  of  last  century, 
resisted,  first,  the  encroachments  of  repub- 
lican France,  and  then  the  despotic  ambition 
of  Napoleon,  a  section  of  the  Whig  party 
tried  to  stem  the  tide  of  feeling  ;  the  at- 
tempt lost  to  the  Whig  party  their  greatest 
ornament,  in  Burke  :  it  kept  Fox  from  ex- 
ercising any  political  power  until,  for  a  brief 
intervd,  as  Minister,  he  carried  on  the  war 
which  he  had  so  loudly  denounced  in  oppo- 
sition, and  it  was  paid  for  by  a  thirty  years' 
banishment  from  power.  Let  the  Liberal 
party  beware  lest  their  present  conduct  lead 
to  similar  results.  But  we  would  fain  ap- 
peal to  higher  and  nobler  motives.  In  the 
present  crisis  it  is  the  duty  of  patriots  to 
sink  party  differences  andj  to  present  an 
united  and  determined  front  in  face  of  a 
common  danger.  Our  divisions  hitherto 
have  encouraged  Russia ;  our  unanimity 
will  make  her  desist  from  her  agressions 
against  the  safety  and  liberty  of  Europe. 
It  is  only  in  this  way  that  the  calamity  of 
war  can  be  averted.  Every  one,  even  Mr. 
Gladstone,  agrees  that  certain  stipulations 
in  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  must  be 
altered.  Does  any  one  still  believe  that 
Russia  will  recede  from  her  pretensions, 
unless  remonstrance  is  backed  by  force  ? 
She  is  in  no  condition  to  provoke  a  war  with 
this  country  :  her  losses  have  been  enor- 
mous ;  her  troops  in  Roumelia  are  ill-clothed, 
ill  •fed,  and  suffering  from  disease  ;  bank- 
ruptcy stares  her  in  the  face  ;  the  whole 
framework  of  society  is  strained.  Her  sole 
dependence  is  placed  upon  the  conduct  of 
the  Opposition,  which  she  believes  will  para- 
lyse our  exertions.  We  are  convinced 
that  if  she  saw  she  had  to  resist  the  firm 
determination  of  the  united  British  nation, 
supported  as  it  would  be  by  the  approving 
voice  of  Europe,  she  would  yield  to  our 
reasonable  demands.  They  exact  no  sacrifice 
of  her  honour  or  glory  ;  they  only  ask  her 
to  admit  the  discussion  of  her  claims  to 
abrogate  a  Treaty  she  had  made  with  the 
Powers  of  Europe,  in  which  she  solemnly 
bound  herself  to  respect  the  interests  of 
other  nations,  and  which  she  has  no  right 
to  set  aside  at  her  own  arbitrary  will. 
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Abdttl-Aziz,  Sultan,  his  laat  daya  described  by 

a  lady  of  the  seraglio,  150. 
Adonis,  the  feast  of,  222, 
Albanians,  the,  142.    See  Turkey. 
Alberoni's,  Card., '  famous  proposals*  for  a  parti- 
tion of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  109. 
Alphabet,  the  Cyprian,  285. 
American  missionary  spirit  in  Turkey,  151. 
Anatolia,  of  the  past  and  present,  292 ;  condition 

of,  in  James  I.'s  time,  298. 
Anglo-Turkish  Treaty,  the,  158 ;  its  happy  pol- 

icy,  ib. 
Aphrodite,  worship  of,  at  Paphos,  221 ;  Homeric 

hymns  to,  224 ;  conical  stones,  229. 
Armenians,  145, 297.    See  Tarkey. 
Ashtoreth,  or  Aatarte,  worshipped  in  Cyprus, 

221. 
Asia  Minor,  natural  resources  of,  801. 
Athienu,  excavations  at,  282. 
Altar  of  Roses,  festival  for  gatherin^f  the  roses 

in  Bulgaria,  148. 

Baxancs  of  power,  the,  Burke  on»  178.' 

Belgium,  exports  and  imports  of  cotton  goods, 
271. 

Berry,  Duchess  of,  her  betrayal  and  arrest,  245, 
246. 

Berryer's  interview  with  Thiers,  246. 

Bismarck's,  Prince,  interview  with  Thiers  and 
Jules  Favre,  254. 

Block,  the,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  96 ;  Mr. 
Disraeli's  warning  to  the  Committee  of  Supply 
in  1857,  97;  Mr.  O'Donnell  on  the. late  Lord 
Leitrim,  99 ;  votes  for  the  Civil  Service  esti- 
mates, 100  ;  proposals  for  restraining  the  ob- 
structers,  101 ;  the  New  Bule,  102 ;  Explo- 
sions in  Mines,  105 ;  minorities,  ib. ;  claseifi- 
cation  of  business,  ib. ;  consolidation  bills, 
106  ;  abuse  of  the  12.80  rule,  107. 

Boleyn,  Anne,  her  '  confession '  in  the  crypt  at 
^Lambeth,  69. 

Bonnafoux's  duel  with  Thiers,  240. 

Bramhall,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  his  address 
to  his  cleigy  on  re-ordination,  286. 

iirltish  Empire,  rise  of  the  modem,  177  ;  posi- 
tion and  influence  of  the  18th  centurv,  179 ; 
the  Hanoverian  period,  180 ;  state  of  Qreat 
Britain  for  more  than  a  generation  after,  Ib.; 
encroachmenta  of  France,  181 ;  fall  of  Wal- 
pole,  182  ;  corruption  of  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, ib.;  jealousy  of  a  standing  army,  ib.; 
state  of  the  navy,  ib. ;  effeminacy  of  the 
officers,  ib. ;  depression  of  the  nation  in  1757, 
188  ;  its  contrast  in  1760,  188, 184 ;  disappear- 
ance of  Jacobitism,  ib.;  Union  with  Scotland, 
ib. ;  condition  of  Ireland,  ib. ;  death  of  Fred- 
erick, Prince  of  Wales,  185 ;  the  nation's  con- 
fidence in  George  IL,  ib.;  merito  of  George  I., 
ib.;  improvement  in  the  politick  condition. 


187 ;  advance  of  the  Press,  188  ;  treatment  of 

.  the  colonies,  ib.;  scepticism,  ib.;  the  Metho- 
dist movement,  ib. ;  improvemenU  in  morals, 
189;  literature,  ib.;  outcry  against  Hanover, 
ib. ;  ita  important  part  in  the  foreign  policy 
of  Great  Britain,  191 ;  jealousy  of  foreign 
troops,  ib.j  the.  jnilitia  established,  ib.; 
supremacy  of  the  navy,  ib. ;  national  develop- 
ment, 192 :  steady  support  of  international 
law,  198. 

Brvce's,  Mr.,  'Transcaucasia  and  Ararat,'  296  ; 
describes  Armenia,  296,  297 ;  Turkish  cruel- 
jties,  297 ;  his  plans  to  remedy  the  evils,  ib. 

Bulgarian  race,  the^  189-142.    See  Turkey. 

Bulwer,  Henry  (Lord  Dalling),  his  interview 
with  Thiers,  249. 

Burke  on  the  balance  of  power,  178 ;  the  Impe- 
rial ri^hta  of  Great  Britain,  ib.  ;  high  ap- 

'  preciatlon  of  his  works  on  the  continent,  ib. ; 
character  of  George  II.,  186. 

Burnaby,  Captain,  'On  Horseback  through  Asia 
Minor,'  298;  his  life-pictures,  ib. ;  quickness 
of  observation,  294  ;  opinion  of  the  Turks,  ib. ; 
portravs  the  Eoords,  ib. ;  the  Teseedees,  the 
Anatolian  Greeks,  295 ;  Armenians,  ib. ;  Cos- 
sack barbarity,  ib. 

Busby,  Dr.,  158  ;  his  influence  on  Dryden,  159. 

Butler,  Bishop,  on  the  general  decay  of  religion 
in  1751,  188. 


Cakkikg,  difference  of  opinion  with  the  Diikeof 
Wellington,  48. 

Carleton's,  Dr.  Guy,  romantic  escape  from  Lam 
both  Palace,  69. 

Carter,  Canon,  his  letters  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  278. 

Carter's,  Mrs.  Elizabelh,"estimate  of  the  three 
Georges,  167. 

Catherine  of  Russia,  108;  her  oriental  aspira- 
tions, 108,  109 ;  schemes  for  abolishing  the 
Turks,  109 ;  her  first  Turkish  war,  110 ;  in- 
surrection  fostered  in  the  Christian  provinces 
by  Papazolis,  111;  the  peace  of  Kainardji,  and 
the  victory  of  Tchesme,  ib.  ;  Russian  en- 
croachment, ib. ;  her  terms  pronounced  mon.. 
strous  by  Frederick,  112 ;  the  partition  of 
Poland,  118;  discusses  her  Turkish  plans 
with  Joseph,  ib.  ;.  her  Grecian  project,  114 ; 
friendship  with  .Voltaire,  115 ;  alliance  with 
Joseph,  116  ;  love  of  flattery,  ib.;  complainta 
against  Turkey,  117 ;  plans  for  Uie  conquest 
and  reconstruction  of,  118 ;  her  manifesto 
about  the  island  of  Taman,.  119  ;  annexation 
of  the  Crimea,  121 ;  the  rival  Kbans,  122 ;  the 
crusade  against  Turkey  first  conceived  by  her, 
128. 

Catholic  Association,  the,  in   Irelan^^f^I  Jjta 


power  and  secret  terrorism,  ib. 
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Cavan,  Lord,  on  the  discipline  and  obedience 
of  the  Indian  soldier,  185. 

Gesnola,  Gen.  di,  on  the  diminishing  of  the  Os- 
inanlis  in  Cyprus,  228 ;  th6  conical  stones  of 
Aphrodite,  229;  excavations  at  Dali,  281; 
tombs,  ib. ;  at  Alambra,  ib. ;  Athienu,  282  ; 
Golgi,  ib. ;  his  device  for  shipping  the  an- 
tiquities, ib.;  treasures  found  at  Curium,  284. 

Chesterfield's,  Lord,  happy  administration  of 
Ireland,  184,  185. 

ChoLseul,  Duchess  de,  on  Catherine  of  Russia, 
90 

Christie,  W.  D., '  Poetical  Works  of  J.  Dryden,' 
155  ;  on  his  marriage,  162. 

Church,  the  Holy  Orthodox,  in  Turkey,  state  of, 
151. 

of  'England,  Is  It  Protestant  ?  276 ;  the 

two  schools  or  parties  of  Churchmen,  277 ;  the 
term  '  Catholic '  usurped  by  the  Ritualists,  ib. ; 
the  word  '  Protestant '  denounced  as  opposed 
to  Catholicism,  278 ;  the  •  Church  Quarterly 
Review,'  ib. ;  contempt  for  Luther  and  Calvin, 
ib. ;  the  Roman  Breviary  and  Missal,  279  ;  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  ib. ;  true  relations  of  Eng- 
land with  Protestantism,  280;  Schismatical  ten- 
dency of  Ritualism,  280,282;  momentous  nature 
of  the  Reformation,  281;  grand  international  is- 
sue raised  by  it,  ib. ;  Charles  II.  pledged  to  sup- 
port the  Protestant  religion,  282.;  symi>athy 
and  communion  with  other  Protestant  com- 
munities,  288 ;  French  Protestant  ordination, 
284;  Episcopal  ordinatiop  established  as  the 
rule,  285 ;  reordination,  286  ;  communion  of 
faith,  ib.;  Scotch  bishops,  287 ;  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  288-291 ;  the  English  XXXIX. 
Articles,  289-291 ;  Common  Prayer-book,  291. 

Cinyras,  king  of  Amathus,  his  trick  upon  Aga- 
memnon, ^8. 

Circassians  in  Turkey,  146. 

Copper  in  ancient  Cyprus,  225. 

Cosin,  Bishop,  on  French  Protestant  ordination, 
284;  on  communion  of  faith  with  other 
churches,  286. 

Cotton  consumption  In  Great  Britain,  Europe, 
United  States,  and  India,  266,  note. 

Crimea,  annexation  of,  in  1784, 121 ;  the  khan 
and  anti-khan,  122;  its  ruin  by  Potemkin, 
123. 

Crown,  the,  and  the  army,  124  ;  arrival  of  the 
Indian  troops,  ib. ;  attack  of  the  Opposition, 
ib.;  'Bill  of  Rights,'  126.184;  the  Mutiny 
Acts,  127,  128 ;  troops  in  Canada,  129 ;  the 
East  India  Company  as  a  military  power,  ib. ; 
native  Indian  troops,  180  ;  a  standing  army  in 
Ireland,  ib. ; '  Parliamentary  control,  182  ; 
Militia  Act  of  Charles  IL,  ib.;  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  armv  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown,  188 ;  its  right  to  move  Indian  troops, 
ib. ;  relationship  between  the  Queen  and  the 
army,  184;  Mr.  Gladstone's  misconception, 
185. 

Curium,  treasures  found  at,  284. 

•Cypria,'the,228. 

Cyprus,  Ancient,  221 ;  Phoenician  colonies  in, 
it).;  dulnesB  of  the  peasants,  ib. ;  religion,  ib.; 
college  of  priests,  222  ;  New  Salamis  and 
Soli  founded,  22^;  Greek  settlements,  224 ; 
conquered  by  Sargon  and  Thotmes  III.,  ib. ; 
supremacy  of  the  Persians,  ib. ;  Cimon  and 
his  Athenians,  ,ib.;  Evagoras,  225 ;  revolt  of 
the  Jews,  ib.;  silver,  copper,  gold,  and 
emeralds,  ib. ;  salt  lakes,  226 ;  wine,  226,227  ; 
luxury,  prodigalitv,  and  dissoluteness,  226; 
Stoic  philosophy,  ib.;  the  glorr  of  its  second 
youth,  ib. ;  revenue,  227  ;  Turkish  conquest. 


228  ;  silk-worms,  227  ;  the  tobacco- plant,  228 ; 
mode  of  destroying  locusts,  ib. ;  Turkish  im- 
providence, ib.;  traces  of    ancient  religion, 

229  ;  exaggerated  notions  of  buried  treasures, 
280 ;  excavations,  ib. ;  bilingual  tablet,  ib. ; 
tombs  described,  281 ;  discoveries  at  Athienu, 
282;  Golgl,  ib.;  the  site  of  Paphos,  288; 
tombs  at  Amathus,  ib. ;  treasure  of  Curium, 
234 ;  ancient  archaeology,  ib. ;  Phoenician 
artists,  285 ;  Cyprian  art,  286. 

D'ALEMBimT's  friendship  for  Madame  du  Def- 
fand,  86 ;  love  of  geometij,  ib. ;  elected  to 
the  Academy,  ib.;  letters,  87, 91. 

Dali,  Mr.  Lang's  excavations  at,  280 ;  statues, 
ib.;  coins, ib.;  Gen. di Cesnola's  excavations, 
281. 

Darente  (Dartford)  manor  exdianged  for  Lam- 
beth, 55. 

Darwen,  strike  of  tlie  spinners  at,  258. 

Baubeny,  Dr.,  describes  Routh,  12. 

Deifand,  Madame  dn,  75  ;  birth  and  early  train- 
ing,  76  ;  a  matured  sceptic,  77 ;  marriage, 
ib. ;  gallantries,  78 ;  facility  of  rhyming,  ib. ; 
gourmandi96,  79 ;  described  by  Mdlle.  de 
Launay,  80 ;  her  $alon  at  Paris,  ib. ;  at  the 
convent  of  St.  Joseph,  ib.;  Mdlle.  de  Lespin- 
asse,  81,  88  ;  failing  eyes,  82  ;  blindness,  ib. ; 
friendship  for  Count  Pont-de-Veyle,  88.  84 ; 
incapacity  for  genuine  affection,  84 ;  connec- 
tion with  the  President  Henault,  ib.;  their 
correspondence,  t  84,  85 ;  friendship  with 
D'Alembert,  80 ;  letters  Arom  him,  86,  87 ; 
from  Montesquieu,  88  ;  from  Voltaire,  88-^  ; 
her  hon-mot,  90;  acquainted  with  Horace 
Walpole.  91  ;  letters  to  Crawford,  92 ;  de- 
scribed  by  Henault,  95 ;  death  and  burial,  96. 

Disraeli's,  Mr.,  speech  on  the  Select  Committee 
in  1857,  97. 

Dryden,  John,  works  of,  155;  essentially  an 
Englishman,  156 ;  services  to  literature,  ib. ; 
his  genius  generally  appreciated  and  eulo- 
gised, 157 ;  private  character,  ib. ;  birth,  158 ; 
early  years,  ib. ;  influence  of,  and  obligations 
to.  Dr.  Busby,  158, 159 ;  at  Cambridge,  159 ; 
disturbed  state  of  the  university,  160;  set- 
tles in  London,  ib.;  state  of  literature,  ib.; 
stanzas  on  the  death  of  Cromwell,  161 ; 
solidity  of  rhyme,  and  epigrammic  [expres- 
sion, ib.;  intimacy  with  Maduune  Reeve,  162  ; 
marriage,  ib.;  connected  with  the  theatres, 
168  ;  not  fitted  for  comedy,  ib. ;  his  '  Annus 
Mirabilis,*  and  *  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy,' 
164  ;  Poet-Laureate,  165  ;  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham's persecutions,  ib.;  Elkanah  Settle's 
'  Empress  of  Morocco,Mb.;  his  'All  for  Love,' 
166 ;  theatrical  fame,  and '  Essay  on  Satire,' 
ib.;  his  drubbing  in  Rose  Lane,  ib.;  the 
'Spanish  Friar,'  167;  'Absalom  and  Achi- 
tophel,'  ib.;  'The  Medal,'  168;  satire  on 
Shad  well,  169  ;  second  part  of '  Absalom  and 
Achitophel,'  ib. ; '  Religio  Laid,'  ib. ;  pecuniary 
embarrassments,  170 ;  Collector  of  the  Cus- 
toms in  London,  ib. ;  the  '  Biiscellaniee,'  ib. ; 
•  Threnodia  Augustalis,'  171 ;  conversion  to 
Roman  Catholicism,  ib.;  character,  ib.;  the 
'  Hind  and  the  Panther/  172 ;  deprived  of  the 
Laureateship  and  other  appointments,  178 ; 
indomitable  genius  in  his  latter  vears,  ib. ; 

-  translations,  174 ;  engagements  with  Tonson, 
175  ;  numerous  friends,  ib. ;  Will's  coffee- 
house. 176;  'Fables,  Ancient  and  Modem,' 
ib. ;  illness  and  death,  177. 
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Education,  real  meaning  of  the  term,  24  ;  fe- 
male, in  Russia,  85  ;  in  Tutkey,  150. 

Elephant-catch  in  jjf.  193  ;  number  in  a  herd,  197 ; 
mode  of  marching,  197, 198 ;  variety  of  sounds, 
198  ;  power  of  swimming,  ib. ;  rogue  ele- 
phants, 199  ;  height,  200  ;.  period  of  gestation, 
ib.  ;  gentleness,  ib. ;  intelligence,  sagacity, 
and  obedience,  201  ;  timidity,  202  ;  amount  of 
fodder,  ib.;  a  kraal,  or  keddah,  208 ;  captur- 
ing a  male  elephant,  208,  204. 

Elizabeth.  Queen,  her  visit  to  Lambeth  Palace, 
74. 

English  cotton  goods  and  yarns,  exports  of,  271. 

Englishwoman  at  school,  the,  22 ;  number  of 
single  women  in  England,  ib. ;  amateur  teach- 
ing,  24;  three  classes  of  schools,  ib.;  waste 
of  money  and  educational  resources,  25  ;  de- 
fects of  ordinary  home-life,  ib. ;  of  school-life, 
ib. ;  girls  and  boys  compared,  ib. ;  proficiency 
of  girls  up  to  a  certain  ajie,  26  ;  music,  ib.; 
French,  ib. ;  a  larcre  array  of  subjects,  ib.  ; 

;  arithmetic,  27 ;  I^atin,  Euclid,  27,  28 ;  pre- 
judicial influence  of  home  dictation,  28 ; 
chances  of  marriage,  ib. ;  want  of  domestic 
education,  29 ;  natural  gifts  of  a  woman  as 
teacher,  ib. ;  the  'struggle  for  bread,'  80; 
Queen's  College  and  Bedford  College,  ib.  ; 
Cambridge  and  Oxford  Local  Examinations, 
ib.  ;  supplemental  charter  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity, 31  ;  *  Association  for  the  Extension  of 
Female  Education,'  82  ;  Girion  College,  33  ; 
'Women's  Educational  Union,'  ib. ;  high 
schools,  33,  34 ;  training  and  registering  of 
teachers,  84;  Teachers*  Loan  Society  and 
Scholarships,  ib. ;  intellectual  life  in  foreign 
countries,  85  ;  in  Russia,  ib. ;  endowments,  86. 

Eteander,  king  of  Paphos,  armlet  bearing  his 
name,  284,  236. 

Euclid,  effect  of  the  study  of,  on  the  feminine 
deportment,  29. 

Evagoras  at  Salamis,  225 ;  pays  annual  tribute 
to  Persia,  ib. 

Famagosta,  ancient  wealth  of,  227. 

Fawcett's,  Mr.,  work  on  *  Free  Trade  and  Pro- 
tection,' 269. 

Foam  of  the  sea,  the,  at  Cyprus,  224. 

Forbes'.  Bishop, 'Explanation  of  the  XXXIX. 
Articles,'  291. 

France,  imports  and  exports  of  cotton  goods, 
270. 

Frederick  of  Prussia  sijjns  a  treaty  with  Russia, 
111  ;  interview  with  Emperor  Joseph,  112  ; 
instinct  about  Catherine's  plans,  110. 

Furniture  of  the  imperial  palaces  of  Turkey, 
148. 

Germany,  imports  and  exports  of  cotton  goods, 

271. 
George    I.,  his  character  described  by  Ranke, 

185,  186. 
II.,  low  estimate  of  his  character,  186 ; 

described  by  Burke,  ib.;  his  brilliant  courage 

at  Dettingen,  187 ;  charge  of  parsimony,  ib. 
III.,  his  accession  and  popularity,  189. 


Gladstone,  Mr.,  his  exercise  of  the  Royal  war- 
rant^in  the  abolition  of  purchase,  46 ;  on  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  126  ;  the  Act  for  establishing 
a  standing  army  in  Ireland,  180 ;  miscon- 
ceives the  relations  between  England  and  her 
dependencies,  135. 

Golgi  (Cyprus),  statues  found  at,  232. 

Greece,  war  in,  48  ;  treaty  of  July  .6th,  49. 

Greeks,  the,  in  Turkey,  141-148. 

,  in  ancient  Cyprus,  223. 

Greville,  Mr.,  on  the  l)uke  of  Wellington,  87. 
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Grey,  Lord,  on  the  necessity  of  Reform,  42. 
Gttizot's  rivalry  with  Thiers,  247. 

Hardwick'6  history  of  the  XXXIX.  Articles, 

288-290. 
Harris,   Sir  James,  at  St.  Petersburg,    115 ;  on 

Catherine's  plans  for  Constantino,  ib. 
Hawke,  Lord,  gives  a  new  impulse  to  the  navy, 

191 ;  courage  and  skill  at  Quiberon,  ib. 
Henault's,  President,  connection  with  Madame 

du     Deffand,    84 ;    correspondence,    84,    85 ; 

death,  85  ;  describes  her  character,  95. 
Hobhouse.  Sir  J.,  on  the  distribution  of   the 

army.  188. 
Holland,  imports  and  exports  of  cotton  goods, 

271. 
Horrocks,   Miller,   k  Co.,   their  letter  to  the 

*  Times  '  263 
Household  Theology,  by  J.  H.  Blunt,  288,  288, 

290. 
Howley,  Archbishop,  his  alterations  in  Lambeth 

Palace,  57. 
Humanism,  Petrarch's,  205,  209. 

India,  exports  of  Indian-made  cotton  goods  and 

yarns,  268  ;  imports  of  foreign  cotton  goods, 

ib. 
Ireland,  Acts  for  establishing  a  standing  army 

in,   180 ;    its    happy   condition    under    Lord' 

Chesterfield,  184,  185. 
Italian  Parliament,  regulations  in,  102. 
Italy,  exports  of  cotton  manufacturers,  271. 

Jews,  in  Turkey,  146  ;  revolt  of  the,  in  Cyprus, 
225. 

Joseph's,  Emperor,  opinions  about  Russian  en- 
croachments, 111 ;  interview  with  Frederick 
of  Prussia,  112 ;  refuses  to  entertain  Cather- 
ine's proposals,  119. 

Kainarji,  the  peace  of,  111  ;  treaty  of,  299. 

Kauoon,  the,  or  civil  and  political  code  of  Tur- 
key, 306,  807. 

Koran,  the,  its  all-comprehensive  Deism,  804  ; 
basis  for  civil  and  social  equality,  ib. 

Euklia,  on  the  site  of  Paphos,  283  ;  massive  re« 
mains  of  the  cella  of  the  temple,  ib. 

Ladies,  Turkish,  daily  life  of,  187 ;  dress,  144  ; 
different  types  of,  149  ;  superstition.  151. 

Lamartine  describes  Thiers,  241-244  ;  as  a  par- 
liamentary speaker,  244 ;  his  conversation, 
257. 

Lambeth  Palace,  54  ;  its  suitable  site,  ib. ;  how 
obtained,  55  ;  special  attractions,  ib. ;  ]K>litical 
and  ecclesiastical  reasons,  ib.;  alterations  in 
Archbishop  Ho wley's  time, 57  ;  Morton's  Gate- 
way, ib.  ;  his  sitting-room,  58 ;  Western 
Tower,  ib.;  Juxon's  Hall,  59  ;  picture  gal- 
lery, 60 ;  great  cloisters  and  gallery,  ib.; 
Queen  Elizabeth's  visit,  ib.;  library,  61  ;  li- 
brarians, ib.;  guard -chamber,  62;  Oranmer's 
tower  and  parlour,  63  ;  Lollard's  tower,  ib.  ; 
water  tower,  ib.;  post  room,  64,  69;  crypt, 
69 ;  chapel,  70 ;  roof  and  screen,  71 ;  John 
Wickliffe,  ib.;  Dr.  Matthew  Parker,  ib.  ;  the 
palace  seized  by  the  Puritan  Parliament,  72  ; 
list  of  archbishops,  78 ;  royal  visits,  ib. ; 
Clarendon's  walk  ;  consecrations,  ib. 

Lancashire  cotton-strike,  the,  258 ;  at  Dar- 
wen,  ib. ;  the  masters'  association,  259 ; 
cotton -spinners*  association,  260  ;  object  of  the 
unions,  ib.;  proposed  reductions  in  wages, 
261  ;  reasonable  attitude  of  the  spinners,  262  ; 
meeting  of  the  employers  and  the  delegates 
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of  the  weavers'  association,  263  ;  riots  and  de- 
struction of  property,  364 ;  manifesto  of  the 
workjieople,  265  ;  cause  of  the  depression, 
266  ;  exports  to  India  and  China,  ib.;  foreign 
competition,  ib.;  American  goods,  267  ;  In- 
dian manufactures,  ib.  ;  effect  of  protection, 
269  ;  table  of  export  of  English  cotton  goods 
and  yarns,  271  ;  •  shprt  time,'  272. 

Land  tenure  in  Turkey,  147  ;  peasant  proprietor- 
ships of  Southern  Bul^raria,  148. 

Lauguajre,  the  Cyprian,  230. 

Laura,  Petrarch's,  216. 

Lespinasse,  Mdlle.  de,her  birth,  81  ;  connection 
with  Madame  du  Deffand,  81,  82 ;  cause  of 
their  separation,  83  ;  her  death,  ib. 

Lewis,  Sir  George,  on  tJie  Government  of  India 
Bill  in  1858, 133. 

Local  Examinations  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford, 
30  ;  average  results,  31. 

Locusts  in  Cyprus,  mode  of  destroying,  228. 

Ldher,  Herr  v.,  on  the  mountains  in  Cyprus, 
223  ;  the  net  revenue  of,  227  ;  its  desolate 
itate,  228. 

Lollards'  tower,  the,  in  Lambeth  Palace,  a 
*  misnomer,'  65,  67. 

Mac  AULA  y' 8,  Lord,  character  of  Dryden,  157  ; 
on  his  becoming  Roman  Catholic,  171. 

MacMahon,  Marshal,  succeeds  Thiers  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Assembly,  256. 

Mary  of  Modena's  escape  from  Whitehall  with 
her  infant  son,  74. 

Methodist  movement,  the  first,  in  England, 
188. 

Militia,  the,  established  by  Pitt,  191. 

Montagu,  Mrs.,  on  the  effeminacy  of  the  officers 
in  1741,  182. 

Montague,  Lady  M.  Wortiey,  on  the  Turks, 
186. 

Montesquieu's  correspondence  with  Madame  du 
Deffand,  88. 

Morley,  J. ,  on  organised  short  time,  273  ;  reck- 
less extension  and  over-production,  274  ;  ex- 
port of  cotton  goods,  275. 

Munich's,  Marshal,  plans  for  destroying  the 
Turkish  Empire,  109. 

Mutiny  Acts,  the,  127  ;  maximum  limit,  128. 

Net-hunting  in  India  and  Africa,  196. 
Nicosia,  ancient  glory  and  riches  of,  227. 

Obbtructers,  the,  proposals  for  restraining, 
101. 

Palgrave,  Gifford,  on  the  Armenians,  146. 

Paluierston,  l^rd,  on  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown  to  move  the  troops  in  India,  133  ;  his 
letter  to  Bulwer  about  Thiers,  249 ;  far- 
sighted  Eastern  policy,  297,  298. 

Paphos,  worship  of  Aphrodite  at,  221  ;  college 
of  priests,  222  ;  former  wealth  and  splendour, 
233. 

Parker,  Dr.  Matthew,  71  ;  his  tomb  violated, 
72  ;  his  hones  buried  afterwards  within  Lam- 
beth Chapel,  73. 

Parr,  Dr.  Samuel,  his  friendship  for  Routh,  8  ; 
letters,  ib. 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  in  the  debate  on  the  Catholic 
Bill  in  1827,  40. 

Petrarch,  205  ;  founder  of  Humanism,  205,  209  ; 
his  lively  correspondence,  206  ;  early  years, 
207  ;  influence  greater  than  that  of  Dante,  ib. ; 
idealisation  of  Rome,  208  ;  numerous  iourneys, 

.  ib. ;  refusal  of  office,  ib. ;  love  of  the  classic 
authors,  209 ;  his  friends,  ib.:  originality, 
210  ;  ignorant  of  Greek,   211  ;  politics,  ib.  ; 


hope  of  Rome  being  restored  to  her  primeval 
;      splendour,  212  ;  treatises  on    politics,   ib.;  a 
j      good  churchman,  213  ;  love  for  St.  Augustine's 
works,   ib. ;  quasi-philosophical    works,    ib. ; 
{      love  of  seclusion,  ib.;  Latin  poetry,  215  ;  love 
I      for  Laura,  216  ;  the  *  Canzoniere,'  ib. ;  vague 
description  of  her,  218  ;  self-portraiture,  ib.  ; 
thirst  for  glory,  219  ;  love  of  the  world  and 
sympathy  with  monasticism,  ib. ;  the  antique 
^    patriot  and  the  monastic  saint,  220  ;  intellec- 
tual activity,  ib. ;  house  and  tomb  at  Arqua, 
ib. 
Poland,   partition  of,    113.     See    Catherine    of 

Russia. 
Portugal,  state  of  affairs  in  1837,  29,  50  ;  our 

relatioDB  with,  ib. 
Prairie  fires,  195. 

*  Principles  at  Stake,'  by  Mr.  B.  Shaw,  280, 282, 
287. 

Ranke,  on  the  fall  of  Walpole,  182  ;  character 
of  George  I.,  185. 

Reform,  Turko- Asiatic,  sketch  of,  310,  313. 

Rigaud,  J.,  anecdotes  of  Routh,  14. 

Roe.  Sir  Thomas,  ambassador,  to  the  Porte, 
letter  to  James  I. ,  298. 

Roebuck,  Mr.,  on  the  dissolution  of  Parliament 
in  1830,  46  ;  his  address  to  his  constituents  on 
the  Russian  claims,  192. 

Rose  Alley  ambuscade,  the,  166. 

Routh,  Martin  Joseph,  1  ;  parentage  and  birth. 
2;  at  Oxford,  ib.;  university  life,  3;  fellow 
of  Magdalen,  5  ;  studies  and  patristic  writ- 
ings, 6  ;  notes  and  annotations,  7  ;  promotes 
the  creation  of  a  native  episcopate  in  the 
American  Church,  8 ;  frienaship  for  Dr.  S. 
Parr,  ib. ;  his  '  ReliquisB  Sacrse,'  9  ;  elected 
president,  11  ;  ordained  priest,  ib. ;  his  mar- 
riage, ib. ;  letter  to  Tawell,  12  ;  the  *  Opus- 
cula,'  ib. ;  editions  of  Burnet's  works,  ib. ; 
political  opinions,  13  ;  memory,  ib.  ;  anec- 
dotes of,  14-17  ;  collection  of  books,  17  :  pre- 
sents his  library  to  the  University  of  Durham, 
18  ;  accident  to  his  leg,  ib.  ;  the  fifth  volume 
of  his  •  Reliquifls,'  ib. ;  *  Tres  breves  Trac- 
tatus,'  19  ;  rough  drafts  of  his  epitaph,  ib. ; 
his  will,  20 ;  statement  about  the  Eucharist, 
ib.  ;  latter  days,  ib. ;  death  and  funeral,  21. 

Russell,  Lord  John,  on  the  'movement  of  the 
troops  in  India,  133. 

Russia,  women's  education  in,  35. 

Sade,  Abb£  de.  his  account  of  Petrarch's  Laura, 
206. 

Salnte-Beuve  on  Thiers'  style  of  speaking,  244  ; 
on  his  *  History  of  the  Revolution,*  257. 

Salisbury,  Marquis  of,  at  Berlin.  315. 

Salmon,  Professor,  on  the  *  Schismatical  Ten- 
dency of  Ritualism,'  280. 

Salt-lakes  in  ancient  Cyprus,  226. 

Sancroft,  Archbishop,  at  Lambeth  Palace,  72. 

Sanderson,  G.  P.,  'Thirty  Years  among  the 
Wild  Beasts  of  India,'  194  ;  season  for  stalk- 
ing, 195;  prairie  fires,  ib.;  fishing,  ib.;  at 
Morlav,  196  ;  his  organised  body  of  hunters, 
ib.;  the  temple  of  Eoombappah,  197;  ele- 
phant-hunt, 197, 198  ;  rogue  elephants,  199  ; 
securing  the  wild  elephants,  203  ;  length  and 
size  of  tigere,  204. 

Schahin  Gherai,  anti-khan  of  the  Crimea,  122 ; 
his  European  proclivities,  ib.;  military  inno- 
vations, ib. ;  crimes  and  follies,  123. 

Scholarships  for  women,  34. 

Schools,  Endowed,  proprietary  and  private,  24. 

Senior's,  Mr.,  conversations  with-yhiers,  258. 

Seraglio,  life  in  the,  14^,,.^^^  by  GOOg IC 
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Bermon  by  a  Londou  clergyman  in  1760,  extract 
from,  183. 

Settle,  Elkanah,  Lis 'Empress  or  Morocco/  165. 

Sbadwell's  comic  humour,  powers  of  observa- 
tion, and  sound  taste,  168  ;  Dryden's  satire 
on,  169. 

Sheree'yat,  the,  collected  and  classified  in  the 
reign  of  Suleyman  I.,  306. 

Short  time,  disadvantages  of  its  working,  372. 

Silk- worms  imported  into  ancient  Cyprus,  227. 

Soult-Passy  Government,  the,  248. 

Staal,  Madame  de,  describes  Madame  du  Defiand, 
80. 

Sudheim,  Ludolf  of,  on  ancient  Cyprus,  227. 

Switzerland,  exports  of  cotton-ffoods,  270. 

Tawkll,  the  Quaker,  Routh's  letter  to  liim  in 
prison,  12. 

Tcnesme,  naval  victory  of.  111. 

Teshkeelat,  the,  of  Fuad  Pasha,  312. 

Thiers,  M.,  his  life  and  character,  236 ;  birth, 
237  ;  at  the  Lyceum  At  Marseilles,  ib. ;  disap- 
pointed career,  ib. ;  aristocratic  associations, 
238;  prize  essay,  ib.;  called  to  the  bar,  ib.; 
leaves  Aix  for  Paris,  ib.;  contributes  to  the 
'  Constitutionnel,'  239 ;  liis  appearance  and 
conversation,  ib.;  *  History  of  the  French 
Revolution,'  240,  256,  257  ;  duel  with  Bonna- 
foux,  240  ;  founds  the  '  National,'^!  ;  defini- 

:  tion  of  a  constitutional  sovereign,  ib.;  de- 
scribed by  Lamartine,  ib.;  temporary  with- 
drawal to  avoid  arrest,  242  ;  interview  with 
the  family  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  ib. ;  deputy 
for  Aix,  243  ;  success  as  an  orator,  ib.;  finan- 
cial powers,  244  ;  his  speaking,  ib.;  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  245  ;  affair  with  the  Duchess 
of  Berry,  245,  246  ;  interview  with  Berryer, 
246  ;  the  Laws  of  September,  ib.;  rivalry  with 
Guizot,  247;  President  of  the  Council,  ib.; 
resijrns,  248  ;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  249  ; 
the  Eastern  question,  ib.;  interview  with  Bul- 
wer,  ib. ;  resigns,  250 ;  fortifies  Paris,  251  ; 
brings  back  the  ashes  of  Napoleon  I.,  ib.;  sup- 
ports the  claim  of  the  Due  de  Nemours  to  the 
regency,  ib.;  votes  for  Louis  Napoleon  as 
President,  ib.;  alleged  contempt  for  him,  ib.; 
Louis  Philippe  and  the  Syrian  affairs,  253 ; 
artistic  and  literary ' taste,  ib.;  conversations 
with  Senior,  ib. ;  interview  with  Bismarck, 
254 ;  President  of  the  National  Assembly, 
255 ;  resigns,  256  ;  kindness  and  amiability, 
257;  difficulty  in  describing  his  character, 
258. 

Thugut  on  the  Kainarji  treaty,  and  Ottoman 
Empire,  299.^ 

Thurlow,  Lord  Chancellor,  his  epitaph  written 
by  Routh,  6. 

Timon,  on  Thiers'  style  of  speaking,  244 ;  on 
his  change  of  party,  247. 

Tombs  of  ancient  Cyprus,  291. 

Turkey,  the  people  of,  136  ;  the  inner  side  of  a 
Turkish  lady's  life,  137  ;  difficulties  in  judg- 
ing, 138 ;  the  Bulgarians,  139  ;  improved  con- 
dition, under  Abdul-Medjid,  ib. ;  scene  at  a 
Bulgarian  magistrate's,  140  ;  abuse  of  power, 
141  ;  contrast  between  the  Greek  and  Bulga- 
rian, ib. ;  intellectual  position  of  the  Greeks, 
ib. ;  energy,  ability  and  lawlessness,  142  ;  Al- 
banians, ib.;    character  of  the  peasant,  143; 


corruptions  in  official  life,  ib.;  Western  cus- 
toms, 144 ;  ladies'  dress,  ib.;  seraglio  in- 
trigue, 145 ;  resemblance  between  Armenian 
and  Jewish  subjects,  ib. ;  distinctive  traits  of 
the  Armenians,  ib.;  Jews,  146  ;  their  capacity 
for  making  money,  ib.;  Circassians,  ib.;  their 
ingratitude,  147 ;  Tartars  and  Gipsies,  ib.;  sys- 
tem of  land  tenure,  ib. ;  harvest  of  roses,  148 ; 
imperial  palaces,  ib. ;  amusements,  149  ;  dif- 
ferent types  of  Turkish  ladies,  ib.;  last  days 
of  Abdul-Aziz,  150  ;  municipal  administration 
and  police,  ib. ;  education,  ib. ;  American  mis- 
sionary spirit,  ib.;  religion  and  superstition, 
151 ;  various  phases  of  Christianity,  ib.;  the 
Anglo-Turkish  treaty,  153. 
Turkey,  the  revival  of,  292  ;  sympathy  for.  after 
the  Crimean  war,  297  ;  two  periods  of  depres- 
sion, 298 ;  struggle  between  Mahmoud  II.  and 
his  janissaries,  ^9 ;  Murad  IV.  and  the  Kupre- 
lis,  ib. ;  Suleyman  the  Magnificent,  ib.;  Russia's 
dealings  with  the  Porte,  300 ;  third  collapse, 
ib.;  the  European  possessions  a  source  of 
weakness,  ib. ;  natural  resources  of  Asia  Minor, 
301;  Russian  bribery,  ib.;  population,  302; 
necessity  of  reform,  ib. ;  the  *  Kawah,*  302„ 
303  ;  equalisation  of  subjects,  303 ;  examples 
in  former  times,  304  ;  opposition  of  th^  Chris- 
tians, 305  ;  the  Ulema,  or  scribes,  305,  307, 
308  ;  the  Kanoon,  306,  307  ;  corruption  of  ju- 
dicial functionaries,  808  ;  state  of  the  empire 
under  Abd-el-Mejeed,  309  ;  provincial  gover- 
nors or  pashas,  810  ;  forces,  311 ;  taxation,  ib. ; 
the  Teskeelat  of  Fuad  Pasha,  312 :  a  council 
of  administmtion,  ib.;  Russia's  intrigue  and 
interference,  313,  314. 

Ubicini  on  the  state  of  Turkey  in  1840,  315. 
Ulemas,  or  Scribes,  of  Islam,  305,  307,  308. 
University  of   London,  the,   its  supplemental 
charter,  31. 

Vendetta  and  Bess  a,  the,  among  the  Alba- 
nians, 143. 

Voltaire's  correspondence  with  Madame  du  Def- 
fand,  88,  90 ;  on  Catherine  of  Russia,  90  ;  ad- 
vice to  her  about  Constantinople,  115. 

Wa&s,  Archbishop,  his  correspondence  with 
M.  Beauvois,  287. 

Walpole,  Horace,  and  Madame  du  I>effand,  91 ; 
describes  her,  92  ;  their  correspondence,  93, 
94. 

Wellington,  the  Duke  of,  and  the  aristocracy, 
37  ;  summoned  to  form  an  administration,  40  ; 
patriotic  self-forgetfulness,  ib.;  change  of  opin- 
ion, ib. ;  emancipation  of  the  Catholics,  42  ; 
his  opinion  of  the  legislature,  ib.;  miscalcula- 
tions respecting  reform,  43;  apprehensions, 
43,  44 ;  difference  of  opinion  with  Canning, 
48  ;  mission  to  St.  Petersburg,  48  ;  the  Treaty 
of  July  6th,  49  ;  letter  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
50  ;  affairs  in  Portugal,  ib.;  his  political  char- 
acter, 51. 

Wickliffe,  John,  arraigned  in  the  chapel  at  Lam- 
beth Palace,  71. 

Women,  surplus  of,  in  England,  22  ;  natural 
gift  as  teachers,  29. 

Women's  Educational  Union,  33. 
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Art.  I. — 1.  Platonk  Euthydemus  ei  Qcr- 
ffias:  recensuit,  vertit,  notasque  suas  ad- 
jecit  Martinus  Josephus  Routh,  A.M., 
1784. 

2.   Tree  breves  Tractattis,    Abeodem,  1864. 

Threb-and-twknty  years  have  run  their 
course  since  the  grave  closed  over  a  vener- 
able member  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
who,  more  than  any  other  person  within 
academic  memory,  formed  a  connecting  link 
between  the  Present  and  the  Past.  In  a 
place  of  such  perpetual  flux  as  Oxford,  the 
stationary  figures  attract  unusual  attention. 
When  a  man  has  been  seen  to  go  in  and 
out  of  the  same  college-portal  for  thirty  or 
forty  years,  he  gets  reckoned  as  much  a  part 
of  the  place  as  the  dome  of  the  Radcliffe  or 
the  spire  of  St.  Mary's.  But  here  was  one 
who  had  presided  over  a  famous  College 
long  enough  to  admit  183  fellows,  234  de- 
mies,  and  162  choristers.  The  interval 
which  his  single  memory  bridged  over 
seemed  fabulous.  He  was  personally  fami- 
liar  with  names  which  to  every  one  else 
seemed  to  belong  to  history.  William 
Penn's  grandson  had  been  his  intimate 
friend.  A  contemporary  of  Addison  (Dr. 
Theophilus  Leigh,  Master  of  Balliol)  had 
pointed  out  to  him  the  situation  of  Addi- 
son's rooms.  He  had  seen  Dr.  Johnson, 
in  his  brown  wig,  scrambling  up  the  steps 
of  University  College.  A  lady  told  him 
that  her  mother  remembered  seeing  King 
Charles  II.  walking  with  his  dogs  round 
**  the  Parks"  at  Oxford  (when  the  Parlia- 
ment was  held  there  during  the  pls^e  in 
London)  ;  and,  at  the  approach  of  the 
Heads  of  Houses,  who  tried  to  fall  in  with 
him,  **  dodging"  by  the  cross  ^ath  to  the 
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other  side.  (His  Majesty's  dogs,  by  the 
way,  were  highly  offensive  to  the  Heads.) 
It  seemed  no  exaggeration  when,  in  the 
dedication  prefixed  to  a  volume  of  Lectures, 
published  m  1838,  Dr.  Newman  described 
'  Martin  Joseph  Routh,  D.D.,  President  of 
Magdalen  College,'  as  one  *  who  had  been 
reserved  to  report  to  a  forgetful  generation 
what  was  the  Theology  of  their  fathers. '  He 
was  every  way  a  marvel.  Spared  to  fulfil 
a  century  of  years  of  honourable  life,  he 
enjoyed  the  use  of  his  remarkable  faculties  to 
the  very  last.  His  memory  was  unimpaired  ; 
his  *  eye  was  not  dim.'  More  than  that, 
he  retained  till  his  death  his  relish  for  those 
studies  of  which  he  had  announced  the 
first-fruits  for  publication  in  1788.  The  sen- 
timent of  reverence  with  which  he  was  re- 
garded was  not  unmixed  with  wonder.  He 
had  become  an  historical  personage  long  be- 
fore the  time  of  his  departure.  When  at 
last  it  became  known  that  he  had  gone  the 
way  of  all  flesh,  it  was  felt  that  with  the 
President  of  Magdalen  College  had  van- 
ished such  an  amount  of  tradiUon  as  had 
probably  never  been  centred  in  any  single 
member  of  the  University  before. 

No  detailed  memoir  of  this  remarkable 
man  has  yet  been  attempted,  and  such  a 
work  is  no  longer  likely  to  appear — ^which 
is  to  be  regretted.  Thirty  years  hence  it 
will  be  impossible  to  produce  any  memoir 
of  him  at  all :  and  the  question  we  have 
ourselves  often  complainingly  asked  con- 
cerning other  ancient  worthies  will  be  re- 
peated concerning  Dr.  Routh  : — Why  did 
no  one  give  us  at  least  an  outline  of  his 
history,  describe  his  person,  preserve  a  few 
specimens  of  his  talk, — ^in  short,  leave  us  a 
sketch  ?    Antiquarian  Biography  is  at^nce 
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the  most  laborious  and  the  most  imreadable 
kind  of  writing.  Bristling  with  dates,  it 
never  for  an  instant  exhibits  the  man.  We 
would  exchange  all  our  *  Lives  *  of  Shak- 
speare  for  such  an  account  of  him  as  almost 
any  of  his  friends  could  have  furnished  in  a 
single  evening.  Ben  Jonson's  incidental 
notice  of  his  conversation  is  our  one  actual 
glimpse  of  the  poet  in  society.  In  like 
manner,  Dr.  John  Byrom's  description  of  a 
scene  at  whidi  Bishop  Butler  was  present, 
is  the  only  personal  acqmaintaace  we  enjoy 
with  the  great  philosophic  divine  of  the  last 
century.  And  this  shall  suflSce  in  the  way 
of  apology  for  what  follows. 

Not  far  from  Beverley,  in  the  East  Rid- 
ing, is  a  village  which,  early  in  the  twelfth 
century,  gave  its  name  to  the  knightly  fam- 
ily of  Routhe  or  De  Ruda,  lords  of  the 
manor  in  1192.  A  cross-legged  warrior  in 
Routh  Church  is  supposed  to  represent  Sir 
John  de  Routhe,  who  joined  the  Crusades 
in  1319.  A  brass  withm  the  chancel  cer- 
tainly commemorates  his  namesake  who 
died  in  1557  (^  strenuus  vir  Johannes  Routh 
de  Routh  chevalier,  et  nobilis  conthoralis 
ejus  Domina  Agnes*).  The  President's 
immediate  ancestors  resided  at  Thorpefield, 
a  hamlet  of  Thii-sk,  where  his  grandfather 
was  bom.  Peter  Routh  (1726-1802),  a 
man  of  piety  and  learning  (educated  at 
Caius  College,  Cambridge,  and  instituted 
in  1753  to  the  consolidated  rectories  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Margaret,  South  Elmham, 
Suffolk),  became  the  father  of  thirteen  chil- 
dren (six  sons  and  seven  daughters),  of 
whom  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  the 
eldest.  *  I  was  bom '  (he  says  of  himself) 
*  at  St.  Margaret's,  South  Elmham,  in  Suf- 
folk, September  18th,  1755.'  Strange  to 
relate,  although  throughout  the  eighteenth 
century  he  kept  his  birthday  on  the  18th, 
The  ever  after  kept  it  on  the  nineteenth  day 
of  September. 

Martin  Joseph  was  named  after  his  great- 
uncles  and  godfathers,  the  Rev.  Martin 
Baylie,  D.D.,  of  Wicklewood,  in  Norfolk 
(his  mother's  maternal  uncle),  and  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Bokenham,  M.A.,  the  leamed  Rec- 
tor of  Stoke  Ash,  who  stood  to  him  in  the 
same  relation  on  his  father's  side.  Like 
the  rest  of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  he  was 
baptized  immediately  after  his  birth.*  His 
mother,  Mary,  daughter  of  Mr.  Robert  Rey- 
nolds of  Ilarleston,  was  the  granddaughter 
of  Mr.  Christopher  Baylie,  of  the  same 
place,  a  descendant  from  Dr.  Richard  Bay- 

*  One  of  Peter  Booth's  children  was  baptized 
oh  the  fifth  day  ;  two  on  the  fourth  ;  four  (Mar- 
tin being  of  the  number)  on  the  third  day  ;  one 
on  the  second  day  ;  three  on  the  first  day  after 
Hrth. 


lie,  President  of  St.  John's  College,  Ox- 
ford,  in  1660,  who  married  a  niece  of 
Archbishop  Land.  Her  first  consin  and 
namesake  died  in  giving  birth  to  Richard 
Heber,  who  represented  the  University  of 
Oxford  in  ParUament  from  1821  to  1826. 

When  elected  to  the  headship  of  his  col- 
lege in  1791,  it  appears,  from  some  memo- 
randa in  his  hand  (written  on  the  back  of  a 
letter  of  congratulation),  that  the  event  set 
him  on  recalling  the  dates  of  the  chief  in- 
cidents in  his  thirty-six  previous  years  of 
life.  The  second  entry  is  :  *  1758.  Re- 
moved  to  Beccles. '  So  that  Peter  Routh 
transferred  his  family  thither  when  Martin 
was  but  three  years  old  ;  and  at  Beccles 
ei^ht  out  of  nine  brothers  and  sisters  born 
subsequently  to  1758  were  baptized.  The 
reason  of  this  change  of  residence  does  not 
appear  ;  for  Peter  Routh  only  held  the  liv- 
ing of  Beccles  for  *  old  Bence  '  (as  the  Rev. 
Bence  Sparrow  was  familiarly  called)  from 
1764  to  1774  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  last- 
named  year  that  he  became  master  of  the 
Beccles  School.  At  Beccles,  at  all  events, 
Martin  spent  all  his  studious  boyhood,  being 
educated  by  his  learned  father  until  he  was 
nearly  fifteen  years  of  age  (1770),  when  he 
went  up  to  Oxford,  and  becmne  (31st  of 
May)  a  commoner  of  Queen's  College  : 
the  Provost  at  that  time  being  Dr.  Thomas 
Fotheigill,  who  in  1773-4  was  Vice-Chan- 
cellor. 

Oxford  a  hundred  and  eight  years  ago  ! 
What  a  different  place  it  must  have  b^  ! 
The  boy  of  fifteep,  weary  of  his  long  jour- 
ney by  execrable  roads  rendered  perilous  by 
highwaymen,  at  last  to  his  delight  catcheb 
sight  of  Magdalen  tower,  and  is  convinced 
that  he  has  indeed  reached  Oxford.  It 
is  May,  and  all  is  beautiful.  He  comes 
rolling  over  old  Magdalen  Bridge  (a  crazy 
structure  which  fell  down  in  1772)  ;  looks 
up  with  awe  as  he  enters  the  city  by  the 
ancient  gate  which  ^>ans  the  High  Street 
{"  East  Gate,'  demolished  in  1771),  and 
finally  alights  from  the  *  flying  machine  '  (as 
the  stage-coach  of  those  days  was  called) 
'  at  John  Kemp's,  over  against  Queen's 
College,'  t.e.,  at  the  Angel  Tavern,  where 
coffee  was  first  tasted  in  Oxford  in  1650. 
President  Routh  could  never  effectually  dis- 
entangle himself  from  the  memory  of  the 
days  when  he  firEt  made  acquaintance  with 
Oxford.  'Sir,'  said. one  of  the  tutors  in 
1850,  or  thereabouts,  *  Mr.  Such-an-onc 
has  only  just  made  his  appearance  in  col- 
lege '  (he  came  out  of  Suffolk,  and  a  fort- 
night of  the  October  term  had  elapsed)  ; 

*  I  suppose  you  will  send  him    down  f ' 

*  Ah,  sir,'  said  the  old  man  thoughtfully, 

*  the  roads  ^n  Suffolk — the  roads,  tit — arc 
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very  bad  at  this  time  of  the  year.  *  *  But, 
Mr.  President,  he  didn't  come  by  the 
road  ! '  *  The  roads,  sir  *  (catching  at  the 
last  "word),  '  the  roads,  in  winter,  I  do  as- 
sure you,  sir,  are  very  bad  f(»r  travelling.' 

*  But  he  didnH  come  by  the  road,  sir,  he 
came  hy  rat*//'  *  Eh,  sir?  The — whii 
did  you  say  ?  I  don't  know  anything 
about  thai  /  '  waving  his  hand  as  if  the  tutor 
had  been  talking  to  him  of  something  in 
the  moon. 

To  return  to  the  Oxford  of  May  1770, 
and  to  the  Routh  of  fifteen.  When  he 
sallied  forth  next  day  to  reconnoitre  the 
place  of  his  future  abode,  he  beheld  tene- 
ments of  a  far  more  picturesque  type  than 
—except  in  a  few  rare  instances — now  meet 
the  eye.  In  front  of  those  projecting, 
grotesque,  and  irregular  houses^  there  was  as 
yet  no  foot-pavement,  the  only  specimen  of 
that  convenience  being  before  St.  Mary's 
Church.  The  streets  were  paved  with  small 
pebbles,  a  depressed  gutter  in  the  middle  of 
each  serving  to  collect  the  rain.  At  the 
western  extremity  of  High  Street  rose  Otho 
Nicholson's  famous  conduit  (removed  to 
Nuneham  in  1787),  surmounted  by  figures 
of  David  and  Alexander  the  Great,  Godfrey 
of  Boulogne  and  King  Arthur,  Charlemagne 
and  James  I.,  Hector  of  Troy  and  Julius 
CsBsar.  Behind  it  a  vastly  different  Carfax 
Church  from  the  present  came  to  view, 
where  curfew  rang  every  night  at  eight 
o'clock,  and  two  giants  struck  the  hours  on 
a  beU.  Passengers  up  Commarket  (just 
behind  St.  Michael's  Church),  as  they 
glided  through  the  ancient  city  gate  called 

*  Bocardo  ' — onco  the  prison  of  Cranmer, 
Ridley  and  Latimer,  and  till  1771  a  place 
of  confinement  for  debtors — ^were  solicited 
to  deposit  a  dole  in  the  hat  let  down  by  a 
string  from  the  window  overhead.  As  yet 
neither  the  Radcliffe  Infirmary  nor  the  Ob- 
servatory was  built.  The  way  to  Worcester 
College  lay  through  a  network  of  narrow  pas- 
sages, ana  was  pronounced  undiscoverable. 
St.  Giles's,  on  tne  other  hand,  was  deemed 
a  *  TUB  in  urbe,  having  all  the  advantages  of 
town  and  country — planted  with  a  row  of 
elms  on  either  side,  and  having  a  parterre 
of  green  before  the  several  houses. '  *  Can- 
ditch  '  was  seriously  encroached  upon  by  a 
terrace  in  front  of  Balliol  CoUege,  shaded 
by  lofty  elms,  and  resembling  that  before 
St.  John's.  The  unwonted  breadth  ac- 
quired for  the  street  when  this  excrescence 
was  at  last  removed  caused  its  old  appellation 
to  disappear  in  favour  of  *  Broad  Street.' 
A  double  row  of  posts — where  boys  played 
leap-frog — marked  the  northern  limit  of  St. 
Mary's  Churchyard.  The  Radcliffe  Librarv 
was  a  rotunda  without  railings.     Hart  Hall 


(which  had  come  to  be  called  *  Hertford 
College,'  and  which  resumed  its  title  yester- 
day after  its  disuse  for  fifty  years)  had  no 
street  front ;  and  where  *  Canterbury  Quad ' 
now  stands  there  were  yet  to  be  seen  traces 
of  the  ancient  college  of  which  Wickliffe  is 
said  to  have  been  warden,  and  Sir  Thomas 
More  a  member.  St.  Peter's  Vicarage  still 
occupied  the  north-east  angle  of  St.  Peter's 
Churchyard, — where  its  site  is  commemo- 
rated by  an  inscription  from  the  President's 
pen.  It  was  but  fifteen  years  since,  that  on 
St.  John  Baptist's  day  the  last  sermon  had 
been  preached  in  the  open  air  from  the 
stone  pulpit  in  front  of  Magdalen  College 
Chapel  (and  a  pleasant  sight  it  was)  :  the 
Yice-Chancellor,  proctors,  and  masters  oc- 
cupying seats  in  the  quadrangle  ;  the  walls 
bemg  adorned  with  green  boughs  and  flow- 
ers, the  ground  covered  vntk  rushes  and 
grass  ;  and  all  in  order  to  create  the  illusion 
that  the  preaching  '  resembled  that  of  John 
the  Baptist  in  the  wilderness.'* 

The  University  life  of  1770  presented 
even  a  greater  contrast.  The  undergradu- 
ates rose  early,  but  spent  their  days  in  idle- 
ness. Practioilly,  the  colleges  were  with- 
out discipline.  Tutors  gave  no  lectures. 
It  is  difficult  to  divine  how  a  studiously-dis- 
posed vouth  was  to  learn  anything.  *  I 
should  like  to  read  some  Greek, '  said  John 
Miller  of  Worcester  to  his  tutor,  some 
thirty  years  later.  *  Well,  and  what  do 
you  want  to   read  ? '     *  Some   Sophocles. ' 

*  Then  come  to-morrow  morning  at  nine 
o'clock.'  He  went,  and  read  a  hundred 
lines  :  but  could  never  again  efifect  an  en- 
trance.  This  state  of  things  was  effectually 
remedied  by  the  Examination  Statute  and 
by  the  pubUcation  of  the  class-list ;  but 
neither  came  into  effect  till  the  year  1801. 
The  dinner-hour  was  2  ;  and  for  an  hour 
previous,  the  impatient  shout  of  *  Tonsor  ! 
tonsor  ! '  was  to  be  heard  from  every  case- 
ment. The  study,  or  inner*  room,  was  re- 
served for  the  *  powdering.'  Blue  coats 
studded  with  bright  buttons,  shorts  and 
buckles,  was  the  established  costume.  A 
passage  from  Scripture  was  read  during 
dinner.  At  8,  all  supped  on  broiled  bones 
and  beer.  There  was  not  to  be  seen  till 
long  after  a  carpet  in  a  single  Oxford  com- 
mon-room :  what  need  to  add  that  under- 
graduates    were    without    carpets  ?      The* 

*  dons '  frequented  some  adjoining  tavern 
or  coffee-house.  Mr.  Wyatt's  premises  in; 
High  Street  (known  at  that  time  as  *  Tom's 
Coffee  House  ')  were  the  favourite  resort  of 
seniors  and  juniors  alike.     The  undergradu- 

•  Jones'  'Life  of  Home/  prefixed  to  his 
♦Works/  vol.  I.  p.  117.  Folnier*  a  *  Oxoniensis 
Academia/  p.  66.    Peshall,  ad  fin,  p.  31. 
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ates  drank  aod  smoked  in  the  front  room 
below,  as  weU  as  in  the  large  room  overhead 
which  looks  down  on  the  street.  The  older 
men,  the  choice  spirits  of  the  University, 
formed  themselves  into  a  club  which  met  in 
a  small  inner  apartment  on  the  ground-floor 
(remembered  as  *  the  House  of  Lords '), 
where  they  also  regaled  themselves  with 
pipes,  beer  and  wine.  The  ballot  boxes  of 
the  club  are  preserved,  and  the  ancient 
Chippendale  chairs  (thanks  to  the  taste  of 
their  present  owner)  still  stand  against  the 
walls.  Drunkenness  was,  unquestionably, 
at  that  time  the  prevailing  vice  of  Oxford. 
Irreljgion  reigned  ;  not  unrebukod,  indeed, 
yet  not  frowned  down,  either.  It  would  be 
only  too  easy  to  produce  anecdotes  in  illus- 
tration of  both  statements.  Should  it  not  be 
remembered,  when  such  discreditable  details 
are  brought  before  our  notice,  that  our  Uni- 
versities perforce  at  all  timet  reflect  the 
manners  and  spirit  of  the  age  ;  and  that  it  is 
unreasonable  to  isolate  the  Oxford  of  1770 
from  the  England  of  thj^  same  period  ?  The 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  a 
coarse  time  everywhere ;  and  the  low 
standard  which  prevailed  in  Church  matters 
outside  the  University  is  but  too  notorious. 
Only  because  her  lofty  traditions  and  rare 
opportunities  set  her  on  a  pinnacle  apart, 
does  the  Oxford  of  those  days  occasion  as- 
tonishment  and  displeasure. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  young 
Routh  became  a  commoner  of  Queens'. 
Jacobite  sentiments  he  found  universally 
prevalent,  and  he  espoused  them  the  more 
readily  because  they  fell  in  with  the  tradi- 
tions  of  his  family.'  He  was  remarkable 
even  as  a  boy.  *  I  like  that  little  fellow  in 
blue  stockings,'  said  the  second  Earl  Tem- 
pie  (afterwards  Marquis  of  Buckingham), 
with  whom  Bouth  used  to  argue,  when  ne 
met  him  in  a  friend's  rooms.  ('  I  suppose,^ 
remarked  the  President,  at  the  end  of 
eighty  years,  ^  they  werenH  ,very  tasty, ^) 
But  the  topic  of  the  hour  was  the  Act  of 
Parliament  which  had  been  just  obtained 
ifor  the  improvement  of  the  city, — ^an  Act 
^hich  in  a  few  years  effectually  transformed 
.ancient  into  modem  Oxford.  Meanwhile 
Br.  George  Home  and  Dr.  Thomas  Ran- 
dolph were  pointed  out  as  the  most  con- 
:spicuous  divines  in  the  University  ;  Dr. 
H^ennicott  as  the  most  famous  Hebraist ; 
'Tom  Warton  as  the  most  brilliant  wit.  In 
the  very  next  year  young  Routh  migrated 
from  Queens'  to  MagdSen.  The  record 
:  survives  in  his  own  writing  :  *  1771,  July 
:24th.  I  was  elected  a  Demy  of  Magdalen, 
on  the  nomination  of  the  President,  Dr. 
Home.'  And  now  he  came  under  im- 
jproved  influences — ^the  best,  it  may  be  sus- 


pected, which  the  University  had  at  that 
time  to  offer.  Dr.  Benjamin  Wheeler,  Re- 
gius Professor  of  Divinity  in  1776,  was  a 
fellow  of  the  College  (*  my  leamed  friend, 
Dr.  Wheeler,'  as  Dr.  Johnson  calls  hiun)  ; 
and  Dr.  John  Burrough  was  his  tutor.  Es- 
pecially is  it  to  be  considered  that  young 
Routh  now  lived  under  the  eye  of  Dr. 
Home,  who  was  still  engaged  on  his  Com- 
mentary on  the  Psalms.  It  is  impossible  to 
avoid  suspecting  that  the  character  and  the 
pursuits  or  this  admirable  person  materially 
tended  to  confirm  in  Martin  Joseph  Routh 
that  taste  for  sacred  leaming  which  was 
destined  afterwards  to  bear  such  remarkable 
fruits.  He  listened  to  Home's  sermons  in 
the  College  Chapel  and  at  St.  Mary's  ;  and 
at  the  President's  lodgings  met  every  one 
who  at  that  time  was  most  distinguished  in 
or  out  of  the  University  for  leaming,  abil- 
ity, or  goodness. 

The  youth  (for  we  are  speaking  of  a  boy 
of  sixteen)  haa  already  established  the  prac 
tice  of  retuming  to  Beccles  once  a  year,  and 
spending  some  part  of  the  summer  vacation 
under  his  parents'  roof.  This  annual  visit 
went  on  till  1792.  On  such  occasions  it  is 
remembered  that  he  sometimes  /  acted  as 
the  assistant  or  substitute  of  his  father  in 
the  school-room,  where  his  presence  was  al- 
ways welcomed  by  the  pupils,  on  account  of 
his  urbane  manner  and  the  happy  ease  with 
which  he  communicated  information. '  *  In 
1774  (Febraary  5th)  he  took  his  B.A.  de- 
gree  :  and  it  was  intended  that  he  should  at 
once  *  go  down.'  The  interval  before 'he 
could  be  ordained  was  to  have  been  passed 
at  Beccles.  His  father  had  a  large  family 
to  provide  for  :  two  children  had  been  bom 
to  him  since  Martin  had  gone  up  to  Oxford 
in  1770  ;  and  the  expenses  of  an  University 
education  already  pressed  somewhat  heavily 
on  the  domestic  exchequer. 

*  I  hope  by  this  time  you  have  passed  the 
pig-market, '  writes  the  anxious  parent  (Feb. 
4th,  1774),  indulging  in  an  allusion  which 
will  be  intelligible  at  least  to  Oxford  men. 
Then  follow  directions  as  to  what  the  son 
was  to  do  with  his  effects  before  his  depar- 
ture  : —  . 

*  This  I  mention '  (proceeds  the  writer),  *  on 
the  supposition  of  your  no#  having  a  very  near 
prospect  of  retuming  to  college,  which  must 
be  the  case  unless  somewhat  aoproaching  to  a 
maintenance  could  be  contrivea  for  you  there ; 
since,  as  you  must  be  aware,  your  education 
hitherto  has  been  full  as  much  as  my  circum- 
stances will  allow  of.  The  particulars  now 
occurring  for  the  refreshment  of  your  memory 
are   all  your  clothes,  linen,  sheets,  and  table- 

♦'The  Fauconberge  Memorial'  (privately 
printed),  1849,  p.  37.  ^ 
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linen,  spoons,  and  such  books  as  you  think 
may  be  useful,  if  Wonnall  should  become 
your  pupil,  in  the  use  of  the  globes  and  a 
smattering  of  astronomy.  .  .  .  Whether  you 
will  have  heard  the  bad  news  from  London, 
I  cannot  tell ;  but,  by  a  letter  from  Kelsale 
on  Wednesday,  we  are  informed  of  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Heber,  who  was  brought  to  bed  of 
a  son,  heir  to  an  entailed  estate  of  15002.  per 
annum,  on  old  Christmas  Day. '       ^ 

His  election  to  a  fellowship  at  Magdalen 
(July  25th,  Vllh)  determined  Routh's  sub- 
sequent career.  He  undertook  two  pupils 
— one  of  whom  (Edward  South  Thurlow) 
was  a  nephew  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and 
of  the  Bishop  ;  Granville  Penn  was  the 
other.  And  now  Routh  gave  himself  up  to 
study.  He  proceeded  ALA.  in  1776  ;  was 
appointed  College  Librarian  in  1781 ;  and,  in 
1784  and  1785,  Junior  Dean  of  Arts,  en- 
joying the  satisfaction  in  the  latter  year  of 
seeing  his  brother  (Samuel)  admitted  Demy. 
He  had  already  been  elected  Proctor,*  in 
which  capacity  he  was  present  at  an  enter- 
tainment given  to  George  III.,  who,  with 
Queen  Charlotte,  visited  the  University 
about  this  time.  The  first  symptoms  of  the 
King's  subsequent  malady  had  not  yet  ap- 
peared :  but  Routh,  in  describing  the  scene, 
while  he  did  full  justice  to  the  intelligence 
and  activity  which  marked  the  King's  face 
and  conversation  (he  sat  opposite  to  him), 
dwelt  on  the  restlessness  of  his  eye  and 
manner, — which  was  afterwards  but  too 
easily  explained. 

It  was  the  belief  of  Mrs.  Routh,  on  being 
interrogated  in  her  widowhood  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  when  *  her  dear  man '  first  went 
to  Oxford,  he  interchanged  letters  with  his 
father  weekly.  The  impression  may  have 
resulted  from  the  very  active  correspond- 
ence which  certainly  went  on,  as  long  as 
life  lasted,  between  Peter  Routh  at  Beccles 
and  his  son  at  Magdalen.  A  mere  scantling 
of  the  father's  letters  survive  ;  but  they  be- 
token a  good  and  thoughtful  person  :  grave, 
yet  always  cheerful  ;  a^ffectionate,  and  with 
an  occasional  dash  of  quiet  humour.  Be- 
tween the  two  there  evidently  prevailed  en- 
tire unity  of  sentiment.  Peter  Routh 
keeps  *  Martin  '  informed  of  what  is  pass- 
ing in  his  neighbourhood  ;  tells  him  the 
rumours  which  from  time  to  time  reach  re- 
mote Suffolk  ;  and  relieves  his  parental 
anxiety  by  communicating  the  concerns  of 
their  own  immediate  circle.  The  son,  in 
return,  chronicles  his  pursuits  and  occupa- 
tions, which  are,  in  fact,  hii  studies;  and 
until  long  after  he  is  thirty  years  of  age — 

♦  '  1784,  April.  I  was  elected  Senior  Proctor 
of  the  University  in  my  twenty-ninth  year.' — 
MS.  note. 


throughout  his  father's  life,  in  short — sub- 
mits his  compositions  as  deferentially  to  his 
judgment  as  when  he  was  a  boy  of  fifteen. 
*I  do  not  recollect'  (he  wrote  in-  1791, 
with  reference  to  his  dedication  of  the  *  Re- 
liquiae '  to  the  Bishops  of  the  Scottish 
Church)  *  that  I  was  indebted  for  any  alter- 
ation of  the  original  dedication  I  sent  my 
father,  except  in  two  instances.  I  adopted 
the  words  non  nisi  precarium,  and  the  fine 
sentence,  et  ipsi  emineatis  in  principibus 
Judce, '  It  is  with  reference  to  the  speech 
which,  in  pursuance  of  ancient  custom,  Mar- 
tin had  to  deliver  at  the  expiration  of  his 
Proctorship,  that  hie  father  sends  him  the 
following  shrewd  remarks  (April  3d,  1786) 
on  writing  a  speech,  for  delivery  : — 

*  In  regard  to  the  part  of  your  speech  tran- 
scribed in  your  last,  I  have  to  remark  that  upon 
revising  it  you  must  pay  a  particular  attention 
to  your  own  manner  of  speaking,  and  hpw  the 
periods  run  off  your  own  tongue ;  and  that 
probably  where  you  find  an  obstruction  it  will 
arise  from  the  feet  not  being  sufiicientl^  varied, 
6r  the  same  endings  or  cases  foUowmg  close 
upon  each  other.  A  little  change,  I  think, 
would  improve  a  clause  which  struck  me  for  the 
last  reason,  viz.  **  8i  animos  ex  desidi  impro- 
haqve  muneris  mei  execwtione  graziori  ictu, ' '  &c. 
Alter  this,  if  you  please,  to  per  and  the  accu- 
sative, and  think  of  a  better  word  than  exe- 
cutio.  Again,  change  some  words  which  occur 
too  often  in  so  short  a  composition,  as  Orator^ 
Oratio,  and  munus.  After  cum,  which  you 
begin  with,  the  subjunctive  should  follow, 
according  to  classical  usaffe,  even  where  the 
sense  is  positive  and  without  contingency. 
Not  but  I  believe  there  are  instances  to  the 
contrary. ' 

At  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  the  father  enters 
into  minuter  criticism,  and  discovers  excel- 
lent  scholarship.  But  the  correspondence 
is  not  by  any  means  always  of  this  severe 
type,  rather  and  son  wrote  about  books, 
because  learning  was  with  both  a  passion  ; 
and  about  divinity,  because  it  was  evidently 
uppermost  in  the  heart  of  either.  As  a 
rule,  however,  these  letters  have  a  purely 
home  flavour  ;  and  sometimes,  when  Martin 
lets  out  incidentally  what  a  very  studious  life 
he  is  leading,  he  draws  down  on  himself 
affectionate  rebuke.  *  It  may  be  grown  trite 
by  repetition,  and  I  shall  not  render  it  more 
irksome  by  prolixity  : — Air  and  exercise, 
and,  above  all,  the  cold  bath  is  what  you 
must  pluck  up  resolution  to  make  use  of.' 
The  hmt  was  not  thrown  away.  A  shower- 
bath  continued  to  be  a  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's bed- room  furniture  till  the  day  of  his 
death. 

'  I  am  glad  you  find  more  entertainment  in 
Tertullian  than  I  am  afraid  I  could  do  myself. 
All  I  know  of  him  is  from  quotations,  very 
frequently  met  vdth,  which  have  seldom  failed 
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of  puzzling  me  with  some  enigmatical  quaint- 
ness.'  ♦ 

Next  year,  Peter  Routh  writes  : — 

*  Your  acquaintance  with  the  Fathers  is 
leaving  me  far  behind  ;  and  I  am  apprehen- 
sive of  not  being  qualified  to  talk  with  you 
about  them  when  we  meet.  By  the  way,  Sam 
has  given  me  some  little  hope  of  seeing  you 
in  a  wig,  which  I  look  forward  to  as  the  break- 
ing of  a  spell  which  has  counteracted  most  of 
your  purposes  of  exertion,  excursion,  and 
amusement. 't 

Occasionally  the  old  man  indulges  in  a 
little  pleasantry,  and  many  a  passage 
proves  that  he  was  by  no  means  deficient  in 
genuine  humour.  One  of  his  daughters 
(*  Polly  ')  was  qualifying  herself  to  under- 
take a  school.  After  explaining  the  young 
lady's  aspirations,  he  suddenly  breaks  off  : — 

*  But  I  think  it  is  not  impossible,  from  the 
rapid  steps  taken  by  our  present  maccaroni 
towards  working  a  confusion  in  the  sexes, 
that  if  you  should  ever  choose  to  be  a  school- 
master yourself,  you  may  want  her  assistance 
to  finish  the  education  of  your  boys  by  giving 
them  a  taste,  and  a  dexterity  upon  occasion, 
for  tambour-work  and  embroidery. 'J 

It  is,  however,  when  he  is  communicating 
to  his  son  some  piece  of  local  intelligence, 
entertaining  •  him  with  the  doings  of  some 
familiar  friend  of  his  early  days,  that  Peter 
Routh' 8  wit  fiows  most  freely  : — 

*  Last  Tuesday,  Mr.  Elmy  derived  immensity 
of  happiness  from  the  apotheosis  of  his 
daughter.  Lest  the  rite  should  be  disgraced 
by  inferiority  in  the  sacrificing  priest,  Mr. 
Prebendary  Wodehouse  came  over  upon  the  oc- 
casion.   I  rather  thiok  Sam  Carter  is  making 

a  first  attack  on  Miss ,  who  has  lately 

had  an  addition  of  2000^.  to  her  fortune. 
Weddings  have  been  very  rife  here  for  half  a 
year  past. 'I 

In  the  ensuing  August  (Martin  being  then 
in  Warwickshire),  *  Oupfht  I '  (asks  his 
father)  *  to  run  tne  hazard  of  spoiling  your 
visit  to  Dr.  Parr  by  transmitting  Mr. 
Browne's  report  that  Miss  Dibdin  is  not 
there,  but  on  the  eve  of  marriage  to  a  gen- 
tleman in  the  Commons  ? '  ||  Ten  years 
had  elapsed  when  Peter  Routh  writes  :  *  If 
you  do  not  exert  yourself  shortly,  your 
friend  Boycatt  is  like  to  get  the  start  of  you 
at  last  in  the  matrimonial  chase. '  % 

One  more  extract  from  this  correspond- 
ence shall   suffice.     It  refers  to  a  public 

♦Becclea,  May  18th,  1786. 
tJuly5tb,  1787. 

I  Jane  9tb,  1778. 
May  18th,  1786. 
Aagnst  10th,  1786. 
Bangav,  February  15th,  1796.     Concerning 
the  Rfiv.  W.  Boycatt,  see  the  *  Reliqnia,'  vol.  li. 
p.  8d9. 


transaction  which  was  recent  in  July,  1790, 
and  recals  two  names  which  were  still 
famous  fifty  years  ago,  or,  as  the  writer 
would  have  said,  *  agome ' ; — 

*  The  immaculate  patriots,  so  worthy  of  trust 
and  honour,  are  showing  themselves  every 
day  more  and  more  in  their  true  colours. 
Having  gotten  a  substitute  for  their  old  calves'- 
head  clu^s,  they  figure  away  with  it  to  put- 
pose.  At  Yarmouth  (where,  by  the  way,  but 
for  the  tergiversation  of  Lacon,  the  Church 
candidate,  they  would  have  been  foiled  at  the 
election)  an  anniversary  feast  was  held.  Dr. 
Aikin  in  the  chair,  in  the  national  cockade. 
He  had  been  till  very  lately  looked  upon  as  a 
candid  moderate  Dissenter  ;  but  has  now  vent- 
ed his  rancour  in  a  pamphlet  which  it  has 
been  thought  proper  to  buy  in.  His  sbter, 
Mrs.  Barbauld,  has  signalized  herself  in  like 
manner. ' 

The  first-fruits  of  Routh's  studies  saw  the 
light  in  1784  (the  year  of  his  Senior  Proc- 
torship), when  he  was  twenty-nine  years  of 
age.  It  was  a  critical  edition  of  the  '  £u- 
thydemus '  and  *  Gorgias '  of  Plato,  with 
notes  and  various  readings  filling  the  last 
167  pages  :  a  model  of  conscientious  labour 
and  careful  editorship,  which  will  enjoy  the 
abiding  esteem  of  scholars.  It  was  dedi- 
cated to  Dr.  Thurlow,  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
and  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  brother  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Thurlow,  whose  epitaph  in  the 
Temple  church  Routh  wrote.* 

But  though  the  classics  were  ever  Routh's 
delight,  and  scholarship  amounted  with  him 
to  a  passion,  he  had  long  since  given  his 
heart  to  something  nobler  far  than  was  ever 
*  dreamed  of  in  the  philosophy  '  of  ancient 
Greece  or  Rome.  Having  already  laid  his 
foundations  deep  and  strong,  he  proceeded 
to  build  upon  them.  Next  to  the  Scriptures 
(to  his  great  honour,  be  it  said),  he  saw 
clearly  from  the  first,  notwithstanding  the 
manifold  discouragements  of  the  age  ii^ 
which  his  lot  was  cast,  the  importance  to 
one  who  would  be  a  wdl-fumished  divine 
of  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  patristic 
writings.  Next  to  the  Scriptures  : — for, 
like  every  true  *  master  in  Israel,'  he  was 
profoundly  versed  in  them.  This  done, 
besides  the  Acts  of  the  eariy  Councils  and 
the  Ecclesiastical  historians,  he  is  found  to 
have  resolutely  read  through  the  chief  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers  ;  taking  them, 
as  far  as  practicable,  in  their  chronological 
order: — Irenseus,  Origen,  Hippolytus,  Clem- 
ens    Alexandrinus,   Eusebius,    Epiphanius, 

♦  It  Is  printed  by  Lord  Campbell  in  his  *  Lives 
of  the  Chancellors'  (v.  632),  but '  merenda '  ap- 
pears instead  of '  merendl/  which  provoked  the 
old  President  immensely.  'His  Becteh  Latin, 
sir  ! '  he  exclaimed  indignantly  to  one  who  al- 
luded to  the  fate  his  inscription  had  experienced. 
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Didymns,  among  the  G^reelcs :  Tertallian, 
Cyprian,  Optatus,  Jerome,  Augnstiney 
among  the  Latins.  He  was  ordained  deacon 
at  Pane  Street  Chapel,  Grosvenor  Square,  by 
Philip,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  December  21st, 
1111. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  his  patristic 
reading  at  this  time  may  be  inferred  with 
sufficient  accuracy  from  a  mere  inspection  of 
his  MS.  notes  in  a  little  interleaved  copy 
of  the  N.  T.  (Amsterdam,  1689)  ;  into,  the 
frequent  blank  pages  of  which  it  is  evident 
that  he  had  been  in  the  habit,  from  a  very 
early  period — indeed,  he  retained  the  habit 
to  the  end  of  his  life— of  inserting  references 
to  places  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  where 
he  met  with  anything  unusually  apposite  in 
illustration  of  any  particular  text.  On  the 
fly-leaf  of  the  first  volume  of  this  book  (for 
it  had  been  found  necessary  to  bind  the  vol- 
ume into  two)  is  found  the  following  mem- 
orandum, which  (as  the  writing  shows)  must 
have  been  made  quite  late  in  life  : — 

'  Quae  in  sequentibus  quasi  meo  Harte  inter- 
pretatus  sum,  ea  inter  legendum  libros  sacros 
a  me  scripta  sunt,  raro  a&ibitis  ad  consilium 
interpretibus  recentioribus,  qui  meliora  for- 
tasse  docuissent.' — M,  J,  E. 

*■  At  vero  initio  coBptis  his  adnotationibns,  et 
per  longum  tempus,  meum  judicium  iis  inter- 
ponere  haud  consuevi ;  dum  qtddquid  mihi 
auctores  veteres  legenti  ad  illustrandam  S. 
Scripturam  faciens  occurreret,  illud  hie  indi- 
care  volebam.* 

The  foregoing  statement  as  to  what  had 
been  his  own  actual  practice  is  fully  borne 
out  by  the  contents  of  these  interesting  little 
tomes,  where  all  the  earlier  notes  consist  of 
references  to  the  Fathers,  followed  occasion- 
ally  by  brief  excerpts  from  their  writings. 
In  a  later  hand  are  found  expressions  of  tne 
writer's  individual  opinion  ;  while  the  latest 
annotations  of  all,  or  among  the  latest,  are 
little  more  than  references  to  Scripture. 
These  last  are  often  written  in  a  hand  ren- 
dered tremulous  by  age.  A  few  specimens 
will  not  perhaps  be  unwelcome.  When  a 
young  man,  he  had  written  against  St.  Mark 
xiii.  32,  *  Vid.  Irense.  L.  2,  c.  28,  p.  158, 
ed.  Massueti.  Exponere  conatus  est  Didy- 
mus,  L.  3,  De  Trin.  c.  22,  et  TertuU.  adv. 
Praxeam,  e.  26.'  Long  after  he  added, 
*'  Non  est  inter  ea,  quse  ostendit  Filio  Pater, 
ut  hominibus  signiiioet,  die!  illins  cognitio. 
Confer  S.  Joan.  v.  19,  20,  et  cap.  xiv.  28, 
et  XV.  15,  et  xvi.  13,  et  Act.  i.  V.' 

The  following  is  his  note  on  1  St.  John 
V.  6  :  *  6i?  vSaroS  xal  aifiaroi.  Dens 
et  Homo.  Vid.  Reliq.  Sacr.  vol.  i.  p.  170, 
et  p.  171,  de  hoc  et  conmiatibus  sequen- 
tibus. Interpretatio  eorum  impediri  mihi 
videtur  accessionibus  Latinis. '    And  on  ver. 


16  :  *  ^ffnv  afjuxptla  npo?  davarov, 
Fortasse  designatur  peccatum  de  quo  Dom- 
inus  noster  in  evangelio  pronuntiat.'  On 
St.  Luke  i.  32,  he  writes  :  *  Ostenditur  his 
verbis  Maria  ex  Judffi  tribu  orta.'  On  v. 
23  :  *  Ti  efftiv  evKOTroorepoVy  &c.  Sen- 
sus  verborum  est  ri  ifftiv,  drc.  An  facil- 
ius  est  dicere,  &c.'  On  ix.  27  :  *  eoa^  av 
tdcD<xi  rrfy  /SacriXelar  rov  deov.  Vi- 
dend.  annon  i^tud  de  sequentibus  exponen- 
dum  sit.  Confer  comm.  26  et  32.'  On 
xiii.  11  :  *  7CV€v/jux  aadevdai.  Confer 
Marc.  9,  17,  ^x^'^'^^  nvBv^  aXaXov. 
Hujus  capitis  comm.  16.  Satanse  attribnit 
infirmitatem  mulieris  ipse  Dominus,  ac  sim- 
iliter alibi.'  On  St.  Mark  xv,  21  :  *  toy 
jcocripa  ^AXB^avdpov  xal  ^Povq^ov. 
Christianorum,  ut  verisimile  est,  quod  dig- 
num  notatu  eet.  Conf.  de  Rufo,  Rom. 
xvi.  13.' 

But  the  most  interesting  of  his  annota- 
tions are  perhaps  the  shortest ;  as  when, 
over  against  St.  Luke  xviii.  8,  is  written  i 

*  TcXifv  6  vioi  rov  avOpditov  eXdoov 
apa  BvpTfffBi  rrjy  Tclfftiv  inl  rrf^  yr}$ 
(the  old  man  had  taken  the  trouble  to  tran- 
scribe the  Greek  in  a  trembling  hand,  in 
order  to  introduce  the  pious  ejaculation 
which  follows).  Concedat  ?ioc  Dms,^ 
With  the  same  pregnant  brevity,  his  note 
on  St.  Matth.  xxv.  9,  is  but — *  rov^  noa^ 
Xovvra?.  Vfe  vadentibus  !'  Li  truth,  his 
suggestive  way  of  merely  calling  attention 
to  a  difficulty  is  often  as  good  as  a  com- 
mentary ;  as  when  (of  1  Cor.  xv.  28-25) 
he  says,  *  Quomodo  exponi  debent  verba 
Apostoli,  disquirendum. '  Even  more  re- 
markably, when  he  points  out  concerning 
St.  Luke  xi.  5,  '  Qua  sequuntur  Domini 
^ata  usque  ad  comm.  13  maxima  obser- 
vatione  digna  sunt.'  Sometimes  his  notes 
are  strictly  critical,  as  when  against  St. 
James  iv.  5  he  writes,  ^  Difficillime  creden- 
dum  est,  Apostolum  non  attulisse'  verba 
alicujus  scriptoris  incomperti. '  His  transla- 
tion of   St.  Luke  vi.  40,  is  as  follows  : 

*  Discipulus  non  superat  magistrum  ;  sed,  si 
omni  parte  perfectus  sit,  magistri  sequalis 
erit.'  On  St.  Mark  vi.  3,  he  says,  *  adeX- 
{p6€  6i  ^IaKoo/3ov  xal  ^loDCfrf.  Constat 
ex  cap.  XV.  com.  39  ffiios  hos  extitisse  alius 
Marise,  non  rrji  deoroxov,'  And  on  1 
Cor.  XV.  29,  '  ri  xal  /Saytrl^ovraty  &c. 
Mos  fuisse  videtur  ut  multi  baptizarentur  in 
gratiam  Christianorum  jam  defunctorum  qui 
sine  baptismo  decessiMent,  ut  vicaria  tinc- 
tione  donati  ad  novam  vitam  resnrgerent. ' 

Rare,  indeed,  are  references  to  recent  au- 
thorities and  modem  books  ;  but  they  are 
met  with  sometimes.  Thus  against  St.  Mat- 
thew, xxL  7,  he  writes  : — *  His  quoque 
temporibus  super  asinos  vecti  iter  faciunt 
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panperes  Palssstini,-  referente  Jos^ho 
Wolfio  in  Itinerario  [1889],  p.  186.  Hu- 
militer,  super  asinos  sedent. '  And  against 
St.  John  V.  17,  *o  nartfp  jiov  epyd^erai. 
Belegat  nos  ad  Justin.  M.  Dial,  cum  Try- 
phone,  §  23.  D'Israeli,  Commentaries  on 
Ch.  i.  [1830],  vol.  iii.  p.  340.'  .  .  . 
These  specimens  of  the  President's  private 
Annotations  on  the  N.  T.  may  suffice. 

In  1782,  being  then  only  in,  his  28th  year, 
it  became  Routh's  singular  privilege  to  direct 
the  envoys  of  the  American  Church  to  a  right 
quarter  for  the  creation  of  a  native  Episco- 
pate. Incredible  as  it  may  seem  to  us  of  the 
present  day,  who  witness  constantly  the  crea- 
tion of  new  colonial  sees,  it  is  a  fact  that  for 
nearly  two  centuries  our  American  colonies 
were  left  without  a  native  channel  of  ordi- 
nation. From  the  settlement  of  the  first 
American  colony  in  1607  to  the  consecra- 
tion of  Bishop  Seabury  in  1784,  or  rather 
until  on  hb  return  in  1785,  all  clergy  of 
the  Anglican  communion  who  ministered  in 
America  were  either  missionaries,  or  had 
been  forced  to  cross  the  Atlantic  twice,  if 
not  four  times,  for  orders.  The  difficulties 
which  attended  the  just  demand  of  the 
American  Church  for  a  native  Episcopate 
grew  out  of  the  political  troubles  of  those 
times.  Because  episcopacy  was  identified 
with  the  system  of  monarchical  government, 
its  introduction  was  resisted  by  a  large 
party  among  the  Americans  themselves, 
who  dreaded  (clergy  and  laity  alike^  lest  it 
should  prove  an  instrument  for  riveting  the 
yoke  of  a  foreign  dominion.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  English  bishops,  hampered  by 
Acts  of  Parliament,  were  constrained  to  ex- 
act oaths  from  candidates  for  conseitration 
inconsistent  with  the  duties  of  American 
citizenship.  While  these  embarrassments 
were  severing  the  Church  of  England  from 
the  colony,  the  Danish  Church,  which  had 
only  Presbyterian  orders  to  offer,  with  well- 
meant  piety  offered  to  stand  in  the  gap. 
At  this  critical  juncture,  Mr.  Routh  was  in- 
vited by  Bishop  Thuriow  to  a  party  at  his 
house  in  London,  where  he  met  Dr. 
Cooper,  President  of  the  Theological  Col- 
lege at  New  York,  and  a  friend  of  Seabury, 
who  was  then  seeking  consecration.  He 
succeeded  in  impressing  Dr.  Cooper  with 
the  fact  (well  understood  now,  but  then  not 
so  clear)  that  the  Danish  succession  was  in- 
valid. Speaking  of  this  incident  of  his 
youth  some  sixty  years  aft^, — *  I  ventured 
to  say,  Eir,  that  they  vnuld  not  find  what 
they  wanted, '  Bishop  Lowth,  who  happened 
to  be  present,  confirmed  hb  statement ; 
and  Seabury,  in  consequence,  acting  on  the 
sagacious  counsel  of  Mr.  Routh,  applied  to 
the  Scottish  Church,  whose  orders  are  unim- 


peachable, and  was  consecrated  soon  after. 
A  great  separation  was  thus  providentially 
averted  by  the  counsel  of  a  wise  and 
thoughtful  man.  The  spark  became  a 
fiame,  which  has  kindled  beacon-fires 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
vast  American  contment ;  and,  at  the  end 
of  well-nigh  a  century  of  years,  the  Churches 
of  England  and  America  flourish  with  inde- 
pendent life  and  in  full  communion. 

In  every  notice  which  has  hitherto  ap- 
peared of  Dr.  Routh,  an  unreasonable  space 
is  occupied  by  his  friendship  with  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Parr,  who  was  an  enthusiastic  (and  of 
course  a  grandiloquent)  admirer  of  the  fu- 
ture President  of  Magdalen.  Faithful  to 
the  friend  of  early  life  until  the  time  of 
Parr's  death  in  1823,  Routh  must  yet  have 
shrunk  from  his  adulation ;  must  have 
despised  his  vanity,  disliked  his  egotism, 
beeh  annoyed  by  his  pedantry.  He  com- 
plained (not  without  reason)  that  he  was 
scarcely  able  to  decipher  Parr's  letters. 
John  Kigaud  expressed  a  wish  to  have  one 
(as  he  collected  autographs),  and  was  at 
once  promised  a  specimen.  *  I  have  a  good 
many  of  his  letters,  sir  ;  I  haven't  read 
them  all  yet  myself  ! '  To  the  present 
writer  Routh  once  remarked  that  his  inscrip- 
tions were  to  be  traced  to  the  pages  of  Mor- 
cellus.  But  he  provided  a  shelter  for  Pair's 
books  (they  were  piled  in  boxes  under  the 
principal  gateway  of  the  college),  when  the 
Birmingham  rioters  threatened  to  bum  his 
library  at  Hatton,  and  often  entertained  him 
in  his  lodgings  at  Magdalen.  His  dinner- 
table  to  the  last  retained  marks  of  the  burn- 
ing ashes  of  Parr's  pipe. 

Porson,  another  of  his  guests,  shared  his 
kindness  in  a  substantial  form  ;  for  the 
President  in  1792,  with  Dr.  Parr,  raised  a 
subscription  for  providing  him  an  annuity. 
In  1794,  Routh  did  the  same  kind  office  foi^ 
Dr.  Parr  himself,  with  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Kett  and  Dr.  Maltby,  raising  for  him  a 
subscription  of  SOOZ.  a  year. 

We  are  apt  to  forget  that  this  was  a 
period  (1775-1788)  when  a  great  stirring  in 
sacred  science  was  certainly  going  on,  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  Griesbach's  first 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  (1776)  marks 
the  commencement  of  a  new  era.  The 
great  work  of  Gallandius  was  completed  in 
1781.  In  1786,  '  codex  A  '  was  published 
by  Woide,  and  Alter's  Greek  Testament 
appeared.  Birch's  '  Collations '  saw  the 
light  in  1 788,  and  C.  F.  Matthsei,  in  the  same 
year,  put  forth  the  last  two  volumes  of  his 
own  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  The 
Philoxenian  ver^on  also  was  then  first  pub- 
lished, and  Adler,  in  the  next  year,  pub- 
lished his  coUatiiHis  of  the  Syriac  text.     In- 
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teresting  it  is  to  have  to  record  that  at  this 
very  time  we  first  hear  of  Routh  also  as  a 
student  of  divinity.  The  following  paper 
(dated  1788)  seems  to  have  been  drown  up 
in  the  prospect  of  death  : — 

*  I  request  that  after  my  decease  all  the  let- 
ters and  papers  of  whatever  kind  in  my  pos- 
session he  burnt  by  my  brother  Samuel  and 
my  friend  Mr.  John  Hind,  excepting  my 
**  Collectanea,"  in  three  volumes,  from  the 
Fathers,  on  various  subjects ;  my  collections 
from  the  H.  Scripture  and  the  Fathers  on  the 
Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the  papers  re- 
lating to  a  projected  edition  of  the  remains 
and  fragments  of  those  Ante-Nicene  Fathers 
who  have  never  been  separately  published  ; 
and  finally,  an  interleavea  copy  of  my  Platto, 
wherein  the  Addenda  are  digested  in  their 
proper  order  amongst  the  notes.  These  papers 
and  books,  with  my  other  property  of  what- 
ever nature,  I  leave  to  the  sole  disposal  of  mjr 
Father,  at  the  same  time  requestmg  him,  if 
any  overplus  remain  after  paying  my  debts,  to 
present  the  following  books  to  the  following 
mentioned  persons : — ^To  the  present  Lord 
Bishop  of  Durham,  **  Lord  Clarendon's  Life 
and  continuation  of  his  History.''  To  £dw. 
Thurlow,  Esq.,  **  Bishop  Pearson  on  the 
Creed."  To  Granville  Penn,  Esq.,  "  Emes- 
ti's  edition  of  Livy."  To  the  Rev,  George 
Hirst,  **Forster's  Hebrew  Bible."  To  the 
Rer.  John  Hind,  "  Grotius's  comment  on  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,"  and  "  Fell's  edi- 
tion of  St.  Cyprian."' 

But  it  is  time  to  call  attention  to  the 
prospectus  which  Routh  put  forth  in  the 
same  year  (1788)  of  the  work  by  which  he 
wiU  be  chiefly  remembered  ;  the  completion 
of  which  proved  the  solace  of  his  age,  as 
the  preparation  of  it  had  been  the  deliglit  of 
his  maturity,  namely,  the  *  Reliquise  Sacra3 ;' 
the  first  two  volumes  of  which  appeared  in 
1814.  In  the  Preface  he  explains  that  this 
undertaking,  though  discontinued  about  the 
year  1790,  had  never  been  for  an  instant 
abandoned  ;  though  it  was  not  till  1805 
that  he  was  able  deliberately  to  resume  his 
self-imposed  task.  The  object  of  the  work 
was  to  bring  together  and  to  present,  care- 
fully  edited,  the  precious  remains  of  those 
Fatners  of  the  second  and  third  centuries  of 
our  era,  of  whose  writings  nothing  but  the 
merest  fragments  survive,  and  whose  very 
names  in  many  instances  have  only  not  died 
out  of  the  Church's  memory.  Let  us  hear 
liis  own  account  of  this  matter  : — 

^  While  reading  the  ante-Nicene  Fathers, 
I  could  not  but  linger  wistfully  over  many 
an  ancient  writer  whose  scanty  remains  do  not 
bear  independent  editorship,  nor  indeed  have 
ever  as  yet  been  brought  together.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  I  entertain  the  intention  of  ac- 
quainting myself  with  the  constitution,  the 
doctrines,  the  customs  of  the  primitive  Church 
by  diligent  study  of  its  own  monuments,  I 


resolved  to  acquaint  myself  with  all  the  writ- 
ings of  the  earliest  age,  and  often  found  my 
determination  to  overlook  absolutely  nothing, 
of  the  ffreatest  use  in  clearing  up  the  difiScm- 
ties  which  occasionally  presented  themselves. 
At  all  events,  systematically  to  neglect  so 
many  writers,  recommended  as  they  are  by 
their  piety  and  their  learning,  simply  because 
of  the  very  mutilated  condition  in  which  their 
works  have  come  down  to  us,  was  out  of  the 
question.  On  the  other  hand,  it  became  need- 
ful to  submit  to  the  drudgery  of  hunting  up 
and  down  through  the  printed  volumes  of 
those  learned  men  who  have  treated  of  juitris- 
tic  antiquity,  in  order  to  detect  any  scrap  of 
genuine  writing  which  they  miffht  happen  to 
contain.  Such  a  pursuit  I  could  in  fact  never 
have  undertaken  had  I  not  been  residing  in  an 
University.  The  resources  of  no  private 
library  whatever  would  have  enabled  me  to 
effect  what  I  desired. 

*  While  thus  engaged,  I  was  inevitably  im- 

Sressed  with  the  conviction  that  Jis  would  ren- 
er  good  service  to  the  cause  of  sacred  learn- 
ing who  should  seriously  undertake  to  collect 
together  those  shorter  works  and  fragments, 
especially  if  he  could  be  successful  in  brins^ing 
to  light  and  publishing  any  of  the  former  which 
still  lie  concealed  in  Continental  libraries,  be- 
sides any  genuine  remains  contained  in  un- 
edited Catena  and  similar  collections.  The 
labour  of  such  an  undertaking,  I  further  anti* 
cipated,  woidd  not  prove  excessive  if  I  took  as 
my  limit  the  epoch  of  the  first  Nicene  Council. 
I  fixed  on  that  limit  because  the  period  is  so 
illustrious  in  the  annals  of  the  Church,  and  be- 
cause, in  matters  of  controversy,  those  Fathers 
are  chiefly  appealed  to  who  preceded  that 
epoch.  Moreover,  I  could  not  forget  that  al- 
though in  respect  of  numben  the  writers  with 
which  an  editor  woidd  have  to  do  would  be 
by  no  means  small,  yet  in  respect  of  bulk  they 
would  be  inconsiderable  indeed,  one  or  two 
writers  alone  excepted,  whose  more  ample 
remains  make  one  wish  the  more  that  we  pos- 
sessed their  works  entire.  I  knew  that  very 
seldom  are  passages  from  their  writings  to 
be  met  with  m  Catenfe,  or  in  other  collections 
from  the  Fathers  ;  and  I  did  not  believe  that 
there  were  many  works  set  down  which  have 
not  yet  seen  the  light. 

*  I  hoped  therefore,  if  I  undertook  to  edit 
such  a  collection,  that  its  usefulness  would 
not  be  materially  diminished  by  its  bulk.  I 
am  well  aware  that  Grabe's  **  Spicilegium" 
(which  was  never  completed)  comprises  scarce- 
ly a  twentieth  part  of  what  I  here  publish. 
But  then,  his  plan  was  to  fill  his  pages  with 
apocryphal  writings,  and  those  remains  of  or- 
thodox Fathers  which  often  appear  in  a  sepa- 
rate form.  Grabe's  work  is  famous,  and  not 
without  its  own  proper  use.  For  my  own 
part,  I  strictly  confine  myself  to  genuine  re- 
mains, and  prescribe  to  myself  the  limits  of 
Catholic  annquity,  leaving  all  fragments  of 
Fathers,  whose  works  it  is  customary  to  edit 
separately,  to  those  who  shall  hereafter  under- 
take to  produce  new  editions  of  those  Fathers' 
works  '  ~ 

Such   was  the    plafl'^'^^l  ^tfi 
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Sacne  '  from  the  first.  The  title  originally 
intended  for  the  work  had  been — *  Reliquiae 
Sacr©  :  sive  Opuscnla  et  Fragmenta  Ecclesi- 
asticorum,  qui  tempora  Synodi  Nicsen®  an- 
tecedebant,  et  quorum  scripta '  vel  apud 
opera  aliena  servantur,  vel  cum  varii  generis 
auctoribus  edi  solent.'  But  when,  at  the 
end  of  six-and-twenty  years,  the  first  two 
volumes  of  this  undertaking  appeared  (viz. 
in  1814),  not  only  the  Prospectus*  (freely 
rendered  above),  but  the  very  title  had  un- 
dergone materisd  alteration  and  improve- 
ment. The  author  was  probably  already 
conscious  of  a  design  to  edit  separately 
certain  ancient  Opuseula,  Apart  from 
these,  at  all  events,  he  proposed  should 
stand  his  *  Reliquice  Sacrae  :  sive  Auctorum 
fere  jam  perditorum  secundi  tertiique  sseculi 
post  Christum  natum,  quae  supersunt. ' 

Two  additional  volumes  of  this  under- 
taking appeared  in  1816  and  1818  respec- 
tively ;  and,  looking  upon  the  work  then 
as  complete,  the  learned  editor  added  in- 
dices and  corrections — some  of  which  had 
been  furnished  by  Dr.  Parr,  *  amicus  sum- 
mus,  vir  doctrin^  exquisite  omatus.  *  It  was 
the  President's  wont  in  this  manner  to  ac- 
knowledge literary  kindnesses  :  namely,  by 
enshrining  the  friend's  name  in  a  note, 
commonly  with  the  addition  of  a  discrim- 
inatinff  epithet  or  some  well-turned  phras3  ; 
and  the  compliment  (as  many  living  will 
testify)  used  to  be  exceedinffly  coveted,  and 
was  regarded  as  no  small  honour.  Thus, 
speaking  of  an  epistle  of  Cyril, — *  Ejus 
autem  lectiones  variantes  humanitati  debeo 
viri  reverendi  Stephani  Beay  e  Bibliotheca 
Bodleiana,  cujus  facilitatem,  verecundiam, 
eruditionemque  omnes  agnoscunt  ;'f — as 
well-merited  a  compliment  (be  it  remarked) 
as  ever  was  paid  to  a  good  and  guileless 
man. 

It  is  impossible  to  handle  these  volumes 
without  the  deepest  interest.  The  passion- 
ate yearning  which  they  exhibit  after  prim- 
itive antiquity — the  strong  determination  to 
fet  at  the  teaching  of  t£e  Church  in  her 
est  and  purest  days,  ere  yet  she  had  *  left 
her  first  love  '  and  declined  from  the  teach- 
ing of  her  Founder,  or  had  shown  an  incli- 
nation to  corrupt  the  deposit : — this,  added 
to  the  conscientious  labour  and  evident  self- 
denial  with  which  the  learned  Editor  has 
prosecuted  his  self-imposed  task,  must 
command  the  sympathy  and  admiration  of 
every  one  who  has  toiled  ever  so  little  in 
the  same  fields.  To  the  diligent  readers  of 
the  '  Ecclesiastical  History '  of  Eusebius, 
Ronth's  '  ReliquisB  '  will  have  a  peculiar  in- 


*  It  is  reproduced  in  the '  Pr»fatio/  pp.  x.-xiii. 
t  *  OpuBcula/  it  95. 


terest :  for  it  becomes  more  than  ever  ap- 
parent how  precious  are  the  golden  remains 
which  that  remarkable  man  freely  embalmed 
in  his  pages.  Let  the  truth  be  added — ^for 
it  is  the  truth — ^that  without  Eusebius  there 
would  have  scarcely  been  any  '  Reliquiie 
SacrsB  '  for  learned  men  to  edit.  Reckoning 
the  patristic  matter  in  these  four  volumes  (ex- 
clusive of  ^pendices)  as  covering  450  pages, 
it  is  found  that  these  would  be  farther  re- 
duced to  260,  if  the  excerpts,  for  which  we 
are  solely  indebted  to  Eusebius,  were  away  : 
and  with  the  190  pages  which  would  thus 
disappear  would  also  disappear  the  names 
of  Qnadratos,  Agrippa  Castor,  Dionysius 
Corinthius,  Pinytus,  Rhodon,  Serapion, 
Apollonius,  Polycrates,  Maximus,  Cains, 
Alexander  of  Hierapolis,  Phileas  ;  besides 
almost  all  that  we  possess  of  Papias,  Melito, 
Claudius  ApoUinaris,  and  Hegesippus  ;  to- 
gether with  Anonymus  Presbyter,  Auctor 
contra  Cataphrygas,  the  account  of  the  Mar- 
tyrs of  Lyons,  and  the  famous  epistle  of  the 
churches  of  Vienne  and  Lyons  ;  besides  the 
notice  of  the  Concilium  Csesariense  and  the 
Concilium  Lugdunense. 

What,  then,  constitutes  the  peculiar 
merit  of  the  work  now  under  considera- 
tion ?  Chiefly  the  erudition  and  sagacity 
with  which  whatever  has  been  here  brought 
together  is  edited.  Unlike  the  industrious 
Grabe,  to  whom  nothing  came  amiss  that  be- 
longed to  a  primitive  age  (no  matter  who 
was  its  author),  Dr.  Routh  confined  his  at- 
tention strictly  to  the  undoubted  remains  of 
high  Catholic  antiquity.  He  might  easily 
have  enlarged  his  store  from  unpublished 
CatencBj  and  other  similar  sources  ;  but  no 
one  ever  knew  better  than  he  with  how  much 
caution  such  excerpts  are  to  be  entertained. 
Whatever  the  President  deemed  open  to 
suspicion,  that  he  unceremoniously  rejected. 
A  remarkable  illustration  of  his  method  in 
this  respect  is  supplied  by  the  latest  of  his 
publications,  a  tract  to  be  described  hereaf- 
ter, in  the  course  of  which  he  edits  from  the 
*  Chronicon  Paschale '  four  fragments  of 
Petrus  Alexandrinus  (thus,  at  the  end  of 
thirty-nine  years,  adding  ten  pages  to  the 
twenty-nine  he  had  put  forth  of  the  same 
Father  in  1814)  ;  because  he  made  the  dis- 
covery in  the  last  years  of  his  life  that  what 
he  had  formerly  suspected  of  being  a  fabri- 
cation proved,  after  all,  to  be  an  undoubtedly 
fenuine  fragment  of  the  same  Alexandrine 
&ther.* 

* '  Haac  S.  Petri  Alexandrinl  Fragmenta,  qne 
in  limine  Chronici  Paschalis,  sea  Alexaodrini, 
sita  respuerunt  criticS,  propterea  quod  Athana- 
sius  aliquanto  post  Petmm  scribena  in  lis  affi$rri 
videbatur,  nunc  ego  oeteris  8.  Petri  reliquiis, 
sed  tardos  addidl  ob  vemm  tttnlum  eorum  in 
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Next,  the  vast  research  with  which,  from 
about  forty  different  sources,  the  President 
had  deaned  the  several  articles  which  make 
up  uie  collection  (they  are  fifty  in  all), 
merits  notice.  Very  scanty  in  many  in- 
stances, it  must  be  confessed,  is  the  result.  In 
the  case  of  *  Aristides '  (a.d.  125)  fiot  a  single 
ward  of  what  the  man  wrote  is  preserved  :* 
while  of  many  other  authors  (as  of  Aristo 
Pellaeus,  Ambrosius  Alexandrinus,  Pierius, 
&c.)  so  wondrous  little  survives  (a  few  lines 
at  best),  that  it  might  really  appear  as  if  the 
honours  of  typography  and  the  labour  of 
annotation  were  thrown   away.      Learned 

Eersons,  however,  will  know  better  :  and  to 
ave  said  this  must  suffice.  It  is  believed 
that  only  one  article  in  the  entire  collection 
first  saw  the  light  in  the  President's  pages  : 
viz.,  a  fragment  of  Africanus,  about  fifty 
lines  long,  which  he  edited  from  two  MSS. 
at  Vienna  and  one  at  Paris,  f  A  second 
edition  of  the  *  Reliquiae  '  was  called  for  in 
1846. 

On  Tuesday,  April  12,  1V91,  Dr.  Home, 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  sent  in  his  resignation 
of  the  Presidentship  of  the  college  ;  and 
the  27th  of  the  same  month  having  been 
fixed  for  the  choice  of  his  successor.  Dr. 
Burrough,  Dr.  Metcalfe,  Mr.  B.  Tate,  Mr. 
Parkinson,  and  Martin  Joseph  Routh,  an- 
nounced  themselves  as  candidates.  The 
election  was  made  a  matter  of  elaborate 
canvass.  Next  to  Routh,  Parkinson  was 
the  greatest  favourite.  Those  who  wrote  to 
congratulate  the  new  President  on  his  hon- 
ours, naturally  wished  him  length  of  days 
to  enjoy  them.  Seldom  certainly  have 
wishes  more  nearly  resembled  effectual 
prayers.  He  devoted  himself  forthwith 
to  his  new  duties,  and  obtained  a  mastery 
of  the  subject  which  surprised  the  society 
which  had  elected  him  to  be  their  head. 
We  hear  little  or  nothing  of  him  during  the 
next  few  years.  Of  the  many  precious  let- 
ters he  must  have  written,  none  are  forth- 
coming. They  exist — if  at  all — among  the 
papers  of  departed  scholars  and  divines. 
But  here  is  his  own  draft  of  one  of  them 
(to  whom  addressed  does  not  appear)  which 
certainly  deserves  to  be  preserved  : — 

*  Dbar  Mr. , 


*  As  I  had  no  permission  to  communicate  your 
papers  to  any  one,  I  thought  myself  bound  to 
keep  them  as  private  as  possible. 

*  I  hope  you  will  forgive  my  reluctance  to 
entering  into  a  discussion  of  the  terms  of  the 
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proposition  you  have  laid  down  ;  but  I  think 
mys^  obliged,  for  more  reasons  than  one,  to 
declare  I  luiow  of  no  method  by  which  the 
genuiTie  doctrine  taught  by  the  Church,  of  the 
Son's  being,  as  well  as  ihe  Father,  very  and 
eternal  God — and  of  the  Holy  Ghost's  being, 
as  well  as  the  Fathbr,  very  and  eternal  God, 
— can  be  defended  against  the  charge  of 
Tritheism  and  Idolatry ;  but  by  stating  a& 
initio  that  the  Church  believes  in  one  Eternal 
Being  reaUy  distinguished  in  its  essence ; 
which  Being  is  tnu^endently  one,  if  Unity 
admits  of  increase  and  diminution.  If  I  am 
wrong  in  my  judgment  of  your  mode  of  an- 
swering Dr.  Pnestley  or  other  heretics,  I  hope  * 
to  be  excused  ;  and  remain, 

*  Dear  Sir,  with  very  great  regard,  &c.' 

In  1810,  he  was  presented  to  the  Rectory 
and  Vicarage  of  Tylehurst,  near  Reading 
(worth  lOOOZ.  a  year),  by  Dr.  Thomas  Shep- 
pard.  The  President  had  declined  the 
same  presentation  eleven  years  before,  dis- 
approving of  the  condition  subject  to  which 
it  had  been  then  offered  him  :  viz. ,  that  he 
should  appropriate  300/.  of  his  annual  in- 
come as  President  to  the  '  Livings'  fund  '  of 
Magdalen  College.  Dr.  Sheppard  had  in 
the  meantime  married  the  President's 
youngest  sister,  Sophia  ;  and  Tylehurst  had 
become  again  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr. 
Richard  Chandler,  the  celebrated  traveller. 
At  the  mature  age  of  fifty-five.  Dr.  Routh 
therefore  received  priest's  orders  at  the 
hands  of  Dr.  John  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Salis- 
buiT,  in  the  Bishop's  private  chapel,  August 
26th,  1810.  There  were  not  wanting  some 
to  insinuate  that  conscientious  scruples  had 
been  the  cause  why  the  President  of  Mag- 
dalen had  continued  in  deacon's  orders  for 
three-and-thirty  years.  He  himself  not  un- 
reasonably supposed  that  his  *  Reliquiae  ' 
was  the  best  answer  to  such  a  calumny  ; 
and  explained  that  his  only  reason  for  de- 
ferring priest's  orders  hid  been  because  he 
had  never  before  held  any  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferment. Henceforth,  then,  in  his  case  the 
cares  of  the  pastoral  office  were  superadded 
to  the  claims  of  a  college  and  the  occupa- 
tions of  a  laborious  student.  He  made  no 
secret  that  he  preached  Towneon's  Sermons 
—abridged  and  corrected-^^very  Sunday 
to  his  rustic  flock:  though  it  remains  a  mar- 
vel how  he  could  possibly  decipher  the 
manuscript  which  he  carried  with  him  into 
the  pulpit.  One  of  the  latest  acts  of  his 
life  was  the  enlargement  of  the  church,  and 
— *  incolarum  paroeciss  8u»  SDtate  provecti- 
orum  hand  immemor ' — ^the  erection  of  a 
porch  on  the  south  side. 

There  is  found  in  the  President's  hand 
the  following  memorandum  : — *  1820,  Sep- 
tember 18th,  my  birthday.    I  married  Eliza. 
Agnes,  eldest  unmarried  daughter  of  John 
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Blagravc,  Esq.,  of  Calcot  Park,  in  the 
parish  of  Tjlehurst/  They  were  married 
at  Walcot  Church,  Bath  ;  the  President 
having  then  completed  his  sixty-fifth  year. 
This  lady,  the  tenth  of  a  single  family  of 
twenty  children,  survived  him  fifteen  years 
— dying  (March  23rd,  1869)aged  seventy- 
eight — and  lies  interred  in  Holywell  ceme- 
tery. She  loved  to  talk  about  her  hnsband. 
He  had  told  her  (she  said)  that  when  he 
was  twelve  years  of  age  he  wrote  a  sermon 
which  so  surprised  the  family  that  his  sister 
was  curious  to  know  whether  it  was  his 
own.  To  convince  her,  he  wrote  another. 
Better  worth  attention,  however,  is  Mrs. 
Routh's  share  in  the  following  incident. 

Many  will  remember  a  shameful  murder 
committee^  in  1845  by  a  Quaker  named 
Tawell.  Some  may  be  aware  that  the  tele- 
graphic wires  were  employed,  almost  for 
the  first  time,  to  promote  the  ends  of  jus- 
tice on  the  same  occasion,  and  that  the 
murderer's  apprehension  was  the  conse- 
quence. This  man's  family  lived  about 
four  miles  from  Beccles,  were  well  known 
to  Dr.  Routh,  and  were  much  respected  in 
the  neighbourhood.  One  morning,  after 
breakfast,  the  President  who  had  l^en  pe- 
rusing the  sentence  passed  on  Tawell  by  Sir 
James  Parke,  exclaimed — *  Eliza,  ^ive  me  a 
pen. '  She  obeyed  :  whereupon  he  instantly 
wrote  the  following  letter,  which  was  duly 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  miserable  man  in 
his  cell,  and  read  by  him  before  his  execu- 
tion. It  appeared  in  some  of  the  public 
prints  immediately  after  : — 

*  Sm, — This  comes  from  one  who,  like 
yourself,  has  not  long  to  live,  being  in  his 
ninetieth  year.  He  has  had  more  opportunity 
than  most  men  for  distinctly  knowing  that 
the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  were 
written  by  the  Apostles  of  the  Saviour  of 
mankind.  In  these  Scriptures  it  is  expressly 
said  that  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of 
God  cleanses  us  from  all  sin  ;  and  that  if  we 
confess  our  sins,  God,  being  merciful  an4 
just,  will  forgive  us  our  sins  on  our  repent- 
ance. 

*  I  write  this,  not  knowing  how  long  you 
have  to  live  ;  but  in  the  name  of  the  faithful, 
just,  and  merciful  God,  make  use  of  your 
whole  time  in  supplications  for  His  mercy. 

^  Perhaps  the  very  circumstances  in  which 
you  are  now  placed  may  be  the  means  of  sav- 
ing your  immortal  soul ;  for  if  you  had  gone 
on  in  sin  to  the  eiid  of  your  life  you  would 
infallibly  have  lost  it.  Think,  say,  and  do 
everything  in  your  power  to  save  your  soul 
before  you  go  into  another  life. 

*  Your  Friend.' 

The  other  work,  on  which  the  President 
of  Magdalen  founds  his  claim  to  the 
Churches  gratitude,  appeared  in  1832,  with 


this  title  :  Scriptorum  Ecclesiasticorum 
Opuscula  prsecipua  qusedam. '  Within  the 
narrow  compass  of  two  octavo  volumes  we 
are  here  furnished  with  what,  after  exhaust- 
ive search,  the  learned  editor  deemed  most 
precious  among  the  remains  of  primitive  ec- 
clesiastical antiquity.  The  Preface,  *  To 
the  Reader,'  in  which  the  contents  of  the 
book  are  briefly  reviewed  and  explained  de- 
serves an  attentive  perusal.  Hippolytus 
contributes  a  treatise  on  the  Divine  Nature. 
Against  heretical  depravation,  Irensus  and 
Tertullian  write.  Some  precious  authorities 
concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacrament  of 
Christ's  Body  and  Blood  follow.  Against 
Gentile  superstitions  Cyprian  furnishes  a 
treatise.  The  Creeds  and  Canons  of  the 
fii'st  four  General  Councils  witness  to  what 
was  the  faith,  what  the  discipline,  of  the 
Church  Universal.  So  much  for  doctrine. 
Polycarp,  Tertullian,  and  Cyprian  contribute 
what  tends  to  practical  piety.  Lastly,  the 
pretensions  of  the  see  of  Rome  to  authority 
and  infallibility  are  tested  by  an  appeal  to 
antiquity.  We  are  shown  that  Stephanus, 
Bishop  of  Rome,  was  held  by  the  ancients 
to  have  excommunicated  himself  when  he 
excommunicated  the  Orientals ;  and  that 
Honorius,  another  Romish  bishop,  was 
first  condemned  by  a  general  Council,  and 
then  anathematized  his  own  successors.  To 
these,  some  important  treatises  were  added 
in  1840,  when  a  second  edition  of  the  work 
was  called  for.  The  present  Bishop  of 
Chester  (Dr.  Jacobson)  re^dited  the  *  Opus- 
cula '  in  1858,  with  much  self-denying  la- 
bour and  learning  ;  withholding  nothing — 
but  his  name. 

But  it  were  a  very  inadequate  sketch  of 
Dr.  Routh 's  life  and  character  which  should 
represent  him  only  as  a  divine.  In  1823 
he  edited  Bishop  Burnet's  *  History  of 
his  own  Life  and  Times, '  of  which  a  second 
and  enlai^ed  edition  appeared  in  1833.  His 
mind  seemed  saturated  with  the  lore  of  the 
period  of  which  Burnet  treats  ;  and  (as  Dr. 
Daubeny,  one  of  his  fellows,  remarked) 
when  he  made  it  the  theme  of  his  conversa- 
tion, 

*  he  seemed  to  deliver  himself  rather  like  a 
contemporary  who  had  been  an  eye-witness 
of  the  scenes  he  described,  than  as  one  who 
had  drawn  his  information  from  second- 
hand sources  ;  so  perfect  was  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  minutest  details,  so  intimate  his 
familiarity  with  everything  relating  to  the 
history  of  the  individual  who  figured  in 
those  events.  On  such  occasions,  one  could 
hardly  help  interrupting  him  in  the  course  of 
his  narrative  by  enquiring  whether  he  had 
not  himself  witnessed  the  rejoicings  at  the 
signature  of  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  or 
shaken  hands  with  President  Hough^at  the 
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time  of  his  triumphant  return  to  his  college, 
on  the  restoration  of  the  fellows.  Availing 
himself  of  the  privileges  of  seniority,  he  had 
the  tact  to  leaa  the  conversation  into  those 
channels  with  which  he  was  most  at  home, 
and  astonished  the  eager  listener  with  the  ex- 
tent and  accuracy  of  his  knowledge.  It  was 
thus,  only  a  few  years  before  his  death,  that 
he  surprised  Mr.  Banct^ft,  the  American  his- 
torian, with  his  knowledge  of  the  reign  of 
James  IE.,  and  of  the  early  settlement  in  Amer- 
ica. Nothing  in  the  meantime  can  be  con- 
ceived more  dignified,  more  courteous,  more 
ingratiating  than  his  address  and  manner, 
especially  during  his  latter  years,  when  the 
peculiarities  of  his  dress  and  appearance  were 
set  down  to  his  great  age,  and  the  fashion  of 
a  period  long  gone  by,  which  enhanced  the 
effect  of  his  affable  and  kind,  though  formal 
deportment.' 

In  1852  he  published,  in  a  single  volume, 
with  many  additional  notes,  Burnet*  s  *  Ilis- 
tory  of  the  Reign  of  King  James  II. '  The 
last  words  of  his  short  Preface  deserve  to 
be  transcribed  : — *  Under  all  our  changes, 
the  public  press,  by  its  disclosure  and 
powerful  advocacy  of  the  truth,  has  been 
found  protecting  right  against  wrong, 
and  maintaining  real  liberty.  *  In  the  first 
draft  this  sentence  ran  thus  : — *  A  free 
press  will  be  found  as  essential  as  ever  to 
the  preservation  of  real  freedom. '  His  own 
politics  savoured  altogether  of  a  bygone 
age.  He  belonged  to  no  modem  party; 
As  one  of  his  fellows  expressed  it,  '  in  early 
life  his  was  a  kind  of  theoretical  Jacobitism, 
such  as  had  been  cherished  very  generally 
by  the  clergy  and  country  squires  of  the  last 
century. '  But  disloyalty  was  abhorrent  to 
his  whole  nature.  He  was  all  for  the  prero- 
gatives of  the  Sovereign,  and  jealous  of  the 
encroachments  of  the  aristocracy.  Thus 
his  Toryism  carried  with  it  a  dash  of  Lib- 
eralism, which  endeared  him  to  Sir  Francis 
Burdett.  His  churchmanship  was  that  of 
the  best  divines  of  the  ago  of  Elizabeth. 
He  abhorred  Popery.  He  formed  no  alli- 
ance with  any  party  in  the  Church.  He 
was  above  party  ;  taking  his  stand  on  Scrip- 
ture and  primitive  antiquity.  Keenly  alive 
to  politics,  (for  he  read  the  *  Times  '  to  the 
last,  and  watched  with  extraordinary  inter- 
est the  progress  of  the  Russian  war,)  he 
chiefly  regarded  Hhe  movements  of  the  State 
as  they  affected  the  independence  and  purity 
of  the  Church.  Even  from  the  Govern- 
ment and  public  business  of  the  University 
he  kept  himself  aloof,  contented  to  admin- 
ister his  own  coUege  welL  He  was  even 
disinclined  to  the  changes  in  the  aca- 
demic system  which  were  chiefly  advocated 
by  Eveleigh  and  Parsons.  The  work  of 
the  University  Commission  he  regarded 
with  unmitigated  suspicion  and  disfavour, 


and  would  have  altogether  despaired  of  Ox- 
ford had  he  been  alive  at  this  day. 

The  present  is  confessedly  the  sketch  of 
an  uneventful  life,  of  which  we  are  already 
approaching  the  closing  scene.  The  Presi- 
dent grew  very  aged,  amid  the  regards  of 
a  generation  whose  sires  rem«tpibered  him 
an  old  man.  "Well  informed  in  every  topic 
of  the  hour^  weighty  in  his  judgments,  ani- 
mated and  instructive  in  his  conversation, 
he  was  resorted  to  with  affectionate  rever- 
ence ;  and  every  one  on  coming  away  had 
something  to  relate  in  proof  of  his  unfailing 
readiness,  clearness,  shrewdness — the  extent 
and  minuteness  of  his  knowledge — his  mar- 
vellous aptitude  at  reproducing  names  and 
dates  when  he  told  a  story.  The  retentive- 
ness  of  his  memory,  even  in  respect  of 
trifles,  was  truly  extraordinary.  His 
nephew,  John  Routh,  having  had  a  seventh 
child  born  to  him  in  1851,  the  President 
(who  had  entered  on  his  97th  year)  re- 
marked to  John  Rigaud  (fellow  of  Magda- 
len), *  Tliat  was  your  number.'  How  he 
came  to  know  the  fact — yet  more  why  he 
should  have  remembered  it — no  one  present 
could  imagine.  Shortly  before  his  death, 
on  being  shown  in  a  newspaper  an  account 
of  himself,  in  which  his  age  was  mentioned, 
and  the  persons  specified  with  whom  he 
might  have  conversed,  he  exclaimed — *  I 
am  described  as  being  a  little  youngmr  than 
Pitt.  The  blockhead,  as  he  knew  my  age, 
might  have  known  that  I  was  four  or  nve 
years  older,  *  Side  by  side,  however,  with 
all  this  quick  intelligence,  he  would  ever  and 
anon  betray  the  fact  that  he  belonged  to  a 
quite  bygone  generation  ;  and  it  was  impos- 
sible even  for  those  who  revered  him  most 
not  to  be  merry  over  the  little  details  which 
occasionally  came  out.  Thus  (June  4th, 
1844)  he  sent  the  following  oflicial  note  to 
the  Rev.  H.  P.  Guill^nard  (Senior  Proc- 
tor) : — *  Mr.  Woodhouse,  a  gentleman  com- 
moner of  this  college,  has  my  permission  to 
hire  a  one-korse  chaise,  if  it  meets  with  the 
approbation  of  the  Senior  Proctor,*  And 
in  the  following  October  the  present  Dean 
of  St.  Paul's  junior  Proctor)  received  a 
similar  message  : — *  Mr.  Wm.  Woodhouse, 
a  gentleman  commoner  of  this  college,  has 
my  permission,  if  he  obtains  the  Proctor's 
consent,  to  make  use  of  a  vehicle  drawn 
by  one  horse.*  Little  did  the  venerable 
writer  dream  of  the  metamorphosis  which 
awaited  the  *  vehicle  '  on  the  other  side  of 
Magdalen  bridge  !  .  .  .  Add  certain  pe- 
culiarities of  costume  and  manner,  and  it 
will  be  readily  understood  that  there  were 
many  good  stories  current  concerning  the 
dear  old  President — some  off  which  wcm 
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^  I  should  despair  *  of  exhibitiiig  a  scene 
which  I  once  heard  (or  rather  once  9aw)  John 
Higaud  describe  of  an  examination  at  which 
he  assisted  in  the  President's  library, — the 
last  which  the  President  ever  conducted  in 
person.  The  book  was  Homer,  of  which  the 
youth  to  be  examined  was  profoundly  ignorant. 
What  with  the  President's  deafness  and  the 
man's  mistakes,  R  thought  he  must  have  ex- 
pired. The  President  had  two  copies  of 
Homer,  one  at  each  side  of  his  chair ;  and 
with  immense  urbanity  handed  a  copy  to  the 
youth  as  he  entered.  When  the  man  read  the 
Greek,  the  President  thought  he  was  constru- 
ing into  English,  and  vice  v&rsd,  '^  What  was 
that  you  said,  sir  ?''  he  would  inquire  earnest- 
ly. The  man  confessed  what  he  had  said. 
One  of  the  examiners  was  down  upon  him  in 
an  instant.  The  President  stood  up  for  the 
victim,  on  the  charitable  hypothesis,  that 
^^  perhaps  he  had  been  taught  so.''  The  man 
speedily  put  it  out  of  all  doubt  that  his  meth- 
od was  entirely  his  own.  Thereupon  the 
President  construed  the  passage  for  him.  R. 
was  fain  to  conceal  himself  behind  the  news- 
paper, and  sat  in  perfect  terror  last  he 
should  be  appealed  to,  and  be  compelled  to 
exhibit  a  face  convulsed  with  merriment. 

*  Dr.  Routh  was,  very  fond  of  his  dogs.  It 
was  his  way,  when  a  superfluous  bit  of  bread- 
and-butter  was  in  his  hand  at  tea-time,  to  sink 
back  in  his  chair  and  at  the  same  instant  to 
drop  the  morsel  to  the  expectant  and  eager 
quadrupeds,  which  have  been  known  so  far  to 
take  advantage  of  his  good  nature  as  fairly  to 
invade  his  person,  in  order  to  get  rather  more 
than  he  had  contemplated  bestowing.  Very 
mournful  was  the  expression  his  features 
assumed  if  ever  Mrs.  Routh,  in  the  exercise  of 
a  sane  discretion,  took  upon  herself  to  expel 
the  dogs  from  the  apartment.  •  .  .  The  Vice- 
President  once  informed  him,  in  the  name  of 
the  fellows,  that  they  had  resolved  to  enforce 
the  college  order,  by  which  it  was  forbidden 
to  keep  dogs  in  college.  **  Then,  sir,"  he  re- 
joined, **  I  suppose  I  must  caU  mine — catsP"^ 
It  was  a  characteristic  reply,  as  well  from  its 
drollery  as  from  the  indication  it  afforded  of 
his  resolution  to  stand  up  for  his  favourites. 
His  dogs  must  perforce  be  permitted  to  reign 
undisturbed.  At  the  same  time,  his  respect 
for  authority  and  concern  for  the  discipline  of 
the  college  over  which  he  presided  would 
have  made  him  reluctant  to  violate  any  rule 
of  the  society. 

'John  Rigaud  helped  him  to  prepare  the 
single  volume  of  Burnet's  work  for  the  press. 
This  brouffht  him  constantly  into  contact  with 
the  vener^le  President,  and  rendered  him  so 
familiar  with  his  manner,  that  he  narrates  his 
sayings  to  the  life.  It  also  introduced  him  to 
much  of  the  President's  mind  on  the  subject 
of  Burnet,  for  whom  he  entertained  wondrous 
little  respect.  When  the  Bishop  speaks  of 
himself,  **  Here  comes  P.  P.,  clerk  of  this  par- 
ish 1"  he  would  say,  after  ejaculating  to  him- 
selt,  ''Rogue  I"  When  Burnet  was  at  last 
finished,  he  sent  a  copy,  beautifully  bound,  to 
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the  Chancellor,  and  pleased  himsejf  with  the 
prospect  of  receiving  an  autograph  acknowl- 
edgment from  the  great  Duke,  for  whom  he 
entertained  an  ardent  admiration.  Day  after 
day  elapsed,  and  still  no  letter  ;  but  the  Presi- 
dent suffered  no  one  to  know  that  he  was 
greatly  vexed  and  disappointed.  At  last  he 
opened  his  grief  to  Dr.  Bliss,  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  a  child  who  Has  been  denied  a  lawful 
gratification.  The  Duke's  letter,  after  many 
days,  was  discovered  lying  on  a  little  table  by 
his  side.  It  had  been  accidentally  overlooked. 
'  One  of  the  President's  most  characteris- 
tic stories  related  to  a  privilege  case,  of  which 
I  am  only  able  to  relate  a  portion.  It  exhibited 
the  House  of  Commons  (for  which  he  enter- 
tained very  little  respect)  in  antagonism  to 
the  Courts  of  Law.  The  Speaker  entered  the 
Court,  with  purpose  to  overawe  the  Judge  in 
the  administration  of  justice.  "  I  sit  here  to 
administer  the  laws  of  England,"  was  the 
solemn  dictum  of  the  great  legal  functionary. 
"  And  I  will  commit  you,  Mr.  Speaker ;  yes, 
you,  Mr.  Speaker ;  if  you  had  the  whole 
House  of  Commons  in  your  belly."  .  .  .  But 
no  trick  of  style  can  convey  the*  least  idea  of 
the  animation  with  which  these  words  of  de- 
fiance were  repeated.  The  President,  having 
brought  the  Speaker  into  the  presence  of  the 
Judge,  grew  excited,  and  his  speech  at  once 
assumed  the  dramatic  form.  At  "  I  sit  here, ' ' 
&c.,  his  whole  frame  underwent  emotion  :  he 
raised  his  voice,  and  fixed  his  eyes  severely  on 
the  person  before  him.  At ' '  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land," he  struck  the  table  smartly  with  his 
extended  fingers.  The  threat  to  <;pmmit  the 
Speaker  was  uttered  with  immense  gusto, 
and  evidently  repeated  with  increased  gratifi- 
cation. But  the  concluding  hypothetical  defi- 
ance was  overwhelming.  The  patriotic  narra- 
tor chuckled  and  fell  back  in  his  chair,  con- 
vulsed with  merriment  at  the  grotesqueness  of 
the  image  which  the  Judge  had  so  deliberately 
evoked. 

'  '  He  delighted  in«  the  company  of  two  or 
three  intimate  friends  at  dinner,  on  Sundays 
especially ;  as  Dr.  Bloxam,  and  the  present 
President  (Dr.  BuUey),  Dr.  Mozley  (recently 
deceased),  and  John  Ri^ud,  of  his  own  col- 
lege ;  or  Dr.  Bliss  (Principal  of  St.  Mary  Hall), 
Philip  Duncan  of  New  College,  and  "  Mo 
Griffiths,"  of  Merton,  &c.  On  such  occasions 
he  would  be  very  communicative  and  enter- 
taining, abounding  in  anecdote.  He  always 
drank  the  health  of  his  ^ests  all  round  ;  once 
so  far  deviating  from  his  usual  practice  as  to 
propose  a  toast.  It  was  the  Sunday  after  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  death  :  and  he  gave 
"  the  memory  of  our  great  aknd  good  Chancel- 
lor, who  never  erred  except  when  he  was  over- 
ruled." His  way  was,  after  giving  his  cap  to 
the  servant,  to  say  grace  himself.  Before 
meat :  **  For  what  we  are  about  to  receive, 
the  Lord  be  praised  !"  Very  peculiar  was  the 
emphasis  with  which  on  such  occasions  he 
would  pronounce  the  Holy  Name,  ^ving 
breadth  to  the  "  o"  till  it  sounded  as  if  the 
unn'd  "  awe"  as  well  as  the  sentiment  was  to 
be  found  in  it ;  rolling  forth  the  "  r"  in  the 
manner  which  was  characteristic  of  him  ;  and 
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pronouncing  tlie  last  words  with  a  most  sonor- 
ous enunciation.  His  manner  at  such  times 
was  to  extend  his  hands  towards  the  viands 
on  the  table.  After  dinner,  **  For  what  we 
have  received,"  as  before.  .  .  .  J.  B.  could 
never  forget  the  solemn  emphasis  with  which 
he  pronounced  the  word  ^^  wrath'*  in  the 
Communion  service. 

^Let  me  recal  the  occasion,  the  pretext 
rather,  on  which  (Dec.  10th,  1846)  I  obtained 
my  first  interview  with  Dr.  Routh.  I  had 
been  charged  with  a  book  for  him,  and  having 
obtained  his  permission  to  bring  it  in  person, 
presented  myself  at  his  gate.  Moss  received 
my  name  in  a  manner  which  showed  me  that 
I  was  expected.  With  a  beating  heart,  I  fol- 
lowed the  man  up  the  old-fashioned  staircase 
— ffrim  old  Doctors  in  their  wigs  and  robes, 
and  bearded  divines  with  little  books  in  their 
liands,  and  college  benefactors  innumerable, 
eveing  me  all  the  way  from  the  walls  with  ter- 
rible severity.  My  courage  at  last  almost 
failed  me  ;  but  retreat  was  impossible,  for  by 
this  time  we  had  reached  the  open  door  of 
the  library, — a  room  completely  lined  with 
books,  the  shelves  (which  were  of  deal  painted 
white)  reaching  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling ; 
and  the  President  was  to  be  seen  at  the 
furthest  extremity,  his  back  to  the  window, 
with  a  blazing  fir^  at  his  left.  At  the  first  in- 
timation of  my  approach,  I  noticed  that  he 
slipped  the  book  that  he  was  reading  into  the 
drawer  of  the  little  table  before  him,  and 
hastened  to  rise  and  come  into  the  middle 
of  the  room  to  receive  me.  The  refined  cour- 
tesy, which  evidently  was  doing  its  best  to 
persuade  me  not  only  that  I  was  a  welcome 
visitor  but  that  I  found  the  master  of  the 
house  entirely  dmngagedy  struck  me  much. 
Most  of  all,  however,  was  I  struck  by  his  ap- 
pearance. He  wore  such  a  wig  as  one  only 
sees  in  old  pictures  :  cassock,  gown,  scarf  and 
bands,  shorts  and  buckles,  ioid  then  how  he 
did  stoop  I  But  besides  immense  intelligence, 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  suavity  as  well  as 
dignity  in  that  venerable  face.  And  ^*  You 
have  come  to  see  a  decrepit  old  man,  sir  P'  he 
said,  as  he  took  me  by  the  hand.  Something 
fell  from  me  about  my  respect,  and  my  having 
*  *  long  coveted  this  honour. "  *  *  You  are  very 
civil,  sir,  sit  you  down.''  And  he  placed  me 
in  the  arm-chair,  in  which  he  said  he  never 
sat  himself. 

*  After  a  few  civilities,  he  began  to  con- 
gratulate me  on  my  bachelor's  gown,  pointing 
to  my  sleeves.  "  And  you  are  a  fellow  of 
Oriel,  sir  ?  A  very  honcmrable  college  to  be- 
long to,  sir.  It  has  produced  many  distin- 
guiBhed  men.  You  know,  sir,  when  you 
marry,  or  take  a  living,  you  can  always  add 
to  your  name,  ^  late  fellow.'  I  observe,  sir, 
that  Dr.  Pusey  always  does  so."  It  was  im- 
possible not  to  smile^  My  name  (he  thought) 
must  be  of  French  origin.  It  soon  became 
painfully  evident  that  he  'Was  only  talking 
thus  in  order  to  relieve  me  from  the  necessity 
of  speaking,  in  case  I  should  be  utterly  at  a 
loss  for  a  topic.  So,  availing  myself  of  a 
pause  after  he  had  enquired  after  my  intended 
pursuits,  I  leaned  forward  (for  he  was  more 


than  slightly  deaf)  and  remarked  that  perhaps 
he  would  allow  me  to  ask  him  a  question. 
**Eh,  sir?"  **I  thought  that  perhaps  you 
would  allow  me  to  ask  you  a  question  about 
Divinity,  sir."  He  told  me  to  go  on.  I  ex- 
plained that  I  desired  a  few  words  of  council, 
if  he  would  condescend  to  give  me  them — 
some  directions  as  to  the  best  way  of  pursuing 
the  study  which  he  had  himself  cultivated 
with  such  signal  success.  Aware  that  my 
request  was  almost  as  vague  as  the  subject 
was  vast,  and  full  of  genuine  consideration 
for  the  f^ed  oracle,  I  enlarged  for  a  minute 
on  the  matter,  chiefly  in  order  to  give  him 
time  to  adjust  his  thoughts  before  making 
reply.  He  enquired  what  I  had  read. 
**  Pearson  and  Busebius,  carefully."  The 
gravity  which  by  this  time  his  features  had 
assumed  was  very  striking.  He  lay  back  in 
his  chair.  His  head  sai3c  forward  on  his 
chest,  and  he  looked  like  one  absorbed  in 
thought.  **  Yes — ^I  think,  sir,"  (said  he  after 
a  long  pause,  which,  besides  raising  my  curi- 
osity, rather  alarmed  me  by  the  contrast  it  pre- 
sented to  his  recent  animated  manner,)  ^'  I 
think,  sir,  were  I  you,  sir— that  I  would — ^first 
of  all — ^read  the— the  Gospel  according  to  St. 
Matthew."  Here  he  paused.  *'And  after  I 
had  read  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew 
— ^I  would — were  I  you,  sir,  go  on  to  read — 
the  Gospel  according  to  St.  — ^Mark. ' '  I  looked 
at  him  anxiously  to  see  whether  he  was 
serious.  One  glance  was  enough.  He  was 
giving  me  (but  at  a  very  slow  rate)  tiie  out- 
line of  my  future  course.  **  I  think,  sir,  when 
I  had  read  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark, 
I  would  go  on,  sir — ^yes  I  go  on  to— -to  the — 
the  Gospel — according  to— St.  Luke,  sir." 
(Another  pause,  as  if  the  reverend  speaker 
were  reconsidering  the  matter.)  '*  Well,  sir, 
and  when  I  had  read  those  three  gospels,  sir, 
were  I  in  your  place,  I  would  go  on — ^yes,  I 
would  certainly  go  on  to  read  the  Gospel  ac- 
cording to  St.  Jonn." 

'  For  an  instant  I  had  fe^  an  inclination  to 
laugh.  But  by  this  time  a  very  different  set 
of  feelings  came  over  me.  Here  was  a  theo- 
logian of  ninety-one,  who,  after  surveying  the 
entire  field  of  sacred  science,  had  come  back 
to  the  point  he  had  started  from ;  and  had 
nothing  better  to  advise  me  to  read  than  the 
Gospel  I  I  believe  I  was  attempting  to  thank 
him,  but  he  did  not  give  me  time.  Ho 
recommended  me,  with  much  emphasis,  to  read 
a  portion  of  the  Gospel  every  day,  **  And 
aftef  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John,"  he 
proceeded  : — {Now  for  it,  thought  I.  We  are 
coming  to  the  point  at  last.)  *•*•  I  would  in 
the  next  place,  sir — ^I  think  "  (he  paused  for 
an  instant  and  then  resumed)  : — ^^  Yes,  sir,  I- 
think  I  would  certainly  go  on  to  read  the — 
Acts  of  the  Holy  Apostles  :  a  book,  sir,  which 
I  have  not  the  least  doubt — no,  it  certainly 
does  not  admit  of  a  doubt — ^was  the  work  of 
St.  Luke."  I  assented.  *^  But  what  is  quite 
evident,  sir,  it  must  needs  be  a  book  of  al- 
togeth^  Apostolic  antiquity,  indeed  of  the 
age  it  professes  to  be.  For  you  may  have  ob- 
served that  the  sacred  writer  ends  by  saying 
that  St.  Paul  dwelt  at  Bome  '  two  whole  years 
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in  his  own  hired  house.'  Now,  sir''  (here  he 
tapped  my  fingers  in  the  way  which  was  cus- 
tomary with  him  when  he  desired  to  enforce 
attention),  "  no  one  but  a  contemporary 
would  have  ended  his  narrative  in  that  way. 
We  should  have  had  all  about  St.  Paul's  mar- 
tjrrdom''  (he  looked  archly  at  me,  and  slight- 
ly waved  his  hand),  **  all  about  his  martj^- 
aom,  sir,  if  the  narrative  had  been  subsequent 
in  date  to  8t  Paul's  death. ' '  I  said  the  remark 
was  new  to  me,  but  I  saw  its  truth.  He  only 
wanted  me  to  nod.  He  was  already  goin^  on  ; 
and,  not  to  presume  on  the  reader's  patience 
(for  it  cannot  be  a  hundredth  part  as  amusing 
to  read  the  story  as  it  was  to  witness  the 
scene),  after  mentioning  the  seven  Catholic 
epistles,  he  advised  me  to  read  those  of  St. 
Paul  in  the  order  of  Pearson's  **  Annales 
Paulini."  He  spoke  of  the  Revelation,  and 
remarked  that  Rome  is  certainly  there,  whether 
Imperial  or  Papal.  Then  he  referred  to 
Eusebius  ;  to  Scaliger's  shrewdness  about  his 
*  Chronicon  ';  and  remarked  that  there  is  no 
Arianism  apparent  in  his  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory. Next,  he  adviBe4  me  to  read  the  seven 
epistles  of  Ignatius,  which  he  was  convinced 
were  genuine,  notwithstanding  what  Cureton 
had  written  ;  also  that  of  Clement  (for  the 
Clement  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  wrote  only 
one  Epistle.  It  had  been  doubted,  but  the  ex- 
tracts in  Clemens  Alexandrinus  are  no  valid 
evidence  against  the  authenticity  of  our 
copies).  **  Read  these,  sir,  in  the  edition  of 
my  friend  Mr.  Jacobson."  I  said  I  had  the 
book.  *' Ah,  you  have,  sir?  Well,  sir,  and 
after  the  epistles  of  Ignatius" — ^I  was  longing 
•for  an  opportunity  of  showing  him  that  I  was 
not  plane  ho»pe»  ;  so  I  ventured  to  say  that  **  I 
thought  I  knew  which  book  to  read  next !" 
He  understood  me  :  smiled  pleasantly,  and 
nodded.  **  You  are  very  civil^  sir  !"  ...  It 
was  time  to  go.  Indeed  the  fire  was  so  ex- 
ceedingly hot  that  I  could  bear  it  no  longer. 
My  cap,  which  I  had  used  for  a  screen,  had 
been  smoking  for  ^me  time,  and  now  curled 
and  cracked.  What  annoyed  me  more,  if  pos- 
sible, than  the  fire,  was  the  President's  canary, 
in  a  cage  near  his  elbow.  The  wretched 
creature  was  quiet  till  we  got  upon  Divinity  ; 
but  the  moment  his  master  mentioned  the 
Gospels,  away  it  went  into  a  paroxysm  of 
song — scream,  scream,  scream — as  if  on  pur- 
pose to  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  hear 
what  he  said.  If  ever  the  President  dropped 
his  voice,  the  bird  screamed  the  louder. 

*  I  said  I  had  kept  him  too  long  ;  but  wished 
him  to  know  what  a  comfort  and  help  his  ex- 
ample and  witness  had  been  to  me.  He  spoke 
of  Mr.  Newman  with  many  words  of  regret ; 
declared  his  own  entire  confidence ;  assured 
me  that  the  Truth  is  with  us.  Before  leaving 
I  asked  him  for  his  blessing,  which  he  in- 
stantly proceeded  to  bestow.  **  No,"  he  ex- 
claimed, ^^  let  me  stand  ;"  and  standing,  or 
rather  leaning  over  me,  he  spoke  the  solemn 
words.  As  I  was  leaving  the  room,  he  very 
kindly  bade  me  come  and  see  him  again. 

*'  A  full  year  elapsed  before  I  ventured  to 
repeat  the  intrusion.  Mrs.  Routh  met  me  in 
the  street,  and  asked  me  why  I  did  not  go  to 


see  her  "dear  man?".  "I  was  afraid  of 
being  troublesome."  ''  But  he  tells  me  that 
he  wishes  to  see  you."  So  I  went.  Would 
that  I  had  preserved  a  record  of  what  passed  I 
But  it  was  on  one  such  occasion  that  I  ven- 
tured to  address  him  somewhat  as  follows : 
**  Mr.  President,  give  me  leave  to  ask  you  a 
question  I  have  sometimes  asked  of  aged  per- 
sons, but  never  of  any  so  aged  or  so  learned 
as  yourself."  He  looked  so  kindly  at  me 
that  I  thought  I  might  go  on.  "  Every  studi- 
ous man,  in  the  course  of  a  long  and  thought- 
ful life,  has  had  occasion  to  experience  the 
special  value  of  some  one  axiom  or  precept. 
Would  you  mind  giving  me  the  benefit  of  such 
a  word  of  advice?"  He  bade  me  explain, 
evidently  to  gain  time.  I  quoted  an  instance. 
He  nodded  and  looked  thoughtful.  Presently 
he  brightened  up  and  said,  "  I  think,  sir, 
since  you  care  for  the  advice  of  an  old  man, 
sir,  you  will  find  it  a  very  good  practice" 
(here  he  looked  me  in  the  face)  **  alway%  to 
verify  your  references,  sir  1"  I  can  better  recal 
the  archness  of  the  speaker's  manner  than  his 
exact  words  ;  but  they  were  nearly  those. 

*  And  this  reminds  me  of  another  precept 
of  his,  which  I  have  many  a  time  acted  on 
with  advantage.  Of  course  I  never  approach- 
ed him  without  $oms  excuse  or  provocation. 
Once,  for  example  (it  must  have  been  in 
1848),  he  had  sent  me  word  that  "  he  had  a 
book  for  me,  and  would  be  glad  to  put  it  into 
my  hands,  if  I  would  do  him  the  favour  to 
call  at  his  lodgings."  I  think  it  was  on  that 
occasion  that  I  ventured  to  ask  him  (I  have 
often  been  ashamed  of  the  question  since)  if 
there  was  any  Commentary  on  Scripture 
which  he  particularly  approved  of,  and  could 
recommend.  He  leaned  forward,  murmured 
something  to  himself  (of  which  all  I  could 
catch  was  a  prolonged  and  thoughtful  **  No 
— ^I  don't  know,  sir,"  or  something  to  that 
effect),  and  so  evidently  did  not  wish  to  make 
any  reply,  that  I  quickly  changed  the  subject ; 
thankmg  him  again  for  the  bc^k  he  had  given 
me  (it  was  the  fifth  volume  of  the  **  Reliquiae"), 
and  opening  it  with  unfeigned  interest.  He 
took  the  volume  into  his  hands,  and  proposed 
to  show  me  something  which  he  expected  I 
should  **find  worth  my  notice."  He  turned 
with  difiiculty  to  the  last  page,  and  drew  me 
towards  him.  I  knelt.  "  Attend  to  this, 
sir ;"  and  he  began  reading  the  long  nota 
which  fills  the  lower  half  of  p.  869.  The  print 
was  too  small  for  his  aged  eyes :  so  I  read 
aloud.  I  remember  his  gently  tapping  my 
shoulder  with  the  extremities  of  his  fingers 
when  I  came  to  the  words,  **  Et  velim  ani- 
madvertas,  decantatos  Petri  viginti  quatuor 
annos  ad  episcopatum  pertinere  universn  ec- 
clesiaB,  non  unius  Romann ;  et  junctos  cum 
lini  annis  ....  complere  tempus  inter 
mortem  Christi  et  martyna  apDstolorum  Petri 
et  Pauli  computari  solitum." 

*  In  the  last  year  but  one  of  his  life  (1858) 
he  sent  me  a  little  tract  (his  last  produc- 
tion !),  in  which  he  reprinted  that  precious 
note,  with  important  additions  and  correc- 
tions. It  disposes  of  the  pretence,  that  St. 
Peter  was  Bishop  of  Rome  for  twenty-five 
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years,  by  an  appeal  to  dates  furnished  by  the 
same  ancient  catalogue  on  which  we  depend 
for  the  chronology  of  the  early  Bishops.  .  .  . 
When  I  was  going  away,  he  offered  to  send 
the  book  after  me  by  his  Servant.  I  explained 
how  much  rather  I  would  carry  away  the 
treasure  myself.  *'  You  remind  me,'*  he  said, 
t<  of — naming  some  famous  person  who  used 
to  sajr  *^  he  was  not  ashamed  of  being  seen 
carryug  Am  ^2a/' 

*  A  full  year  elapsed.  Mrs.  Bouth  told  me 
that  the  President  had  remarked  that  I  never 
called.  To  remove  all  ground  of  complaint, 
I  speedily  found  myself  again  in  the  Presi- 
dent's library.  I  was  paving  the  way  for 
some  patristic  question.  He  turned  to  me, 
and  said  rather  abruptly,  *'  When  you  have 
finished,  sir,  I  have  something  to  say  to  you." 
I  was  dumb.  **  Do  you  remember,  sir,  about 
a  year  ago  asking'  me  to  recommend  to  you 
some  Commentary  on  Scripture  I"  "Per- 
fectly well ;  but  I  am  altogether  astonished 
that  you  should  remember  my  having  taken 
such  a  liberty."  He  smiled  good-naturedly  ; 
remarked,  with  a  sli^t  elevation  of  his  hand, 
that  his  memory  was  not  amiss,  and  then  went 
on  somewhat  thus  :  **  Well,  sir,  I  have  often 
thought  since,  that  if  ever  I  saw  you  again  I 
would  answer  your  question."  I  was  delight- 
ed and  said  so.  He  went  on,  *'If  you  will 
take  my  advice,  sir  (an  old  man,  sir  1  but  I 
think  you  will  find  the  hint  worth  your  no- 
tice), whenever  you  are  at  a  loss  about  the 
sense  of  a  passage  in  the  New  Testament,  you 
will  ascertain  how  it  is  rendered  in  the  Vul- 
gaU  ;  the  Latin  Vulgate,  sir.  I  am  not  say- 
mff,"  (here  he  kindled,  and  eyed  me  to  ascer- 
tam  whether  there  was  any  chance  of  my  mis- 
understanding him  :)  not  that  tlie  Latin  of  the 
Vulgate  is  inspired,  sir  I*'  (he  tossed  his  head 
a  little  impatiently  and  waved  his  hand). 
**  Nothing  of  the  sort,  sir  :  but  you  will  con- 
sider that  it  is  a  very  faithful  and  admirable 
version,  executed  from  the  original  by  a  very 
learned  man, — ^by  Jerome,  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury ;  certainly  made  therefore  from  nUtinu- 
script  authority  of  exceedingly  high  antiq- 
uity ;  and  in  consequence  entitled  to  the  great- 
est attention  and  deference."  I  have  forgot- 
ten what  he  said  besides;  except  that  be 
enlarged  on  the  paramount  importance  of  such 
a  work.  It  was  very  pleasant  to  hear  him. 
He  seemed  happy,  and  so  was  I.  Very  dis- 
tinctly, however,  do  I  remember  the  impres- 
sion he  left  on  me,  that,  having  fully  delivered 
this  testimony,  he  did  not  care  to  prolong 
tluxt  topic  of  conversation.  I  remember,  in 
fact,  being  afraid  to  ask  him  to  give  me  just 
one  illustration  of  hiA  meaning.  It  is  only  fair 
to  add  that  I  have  since  discovered  for  myself 
several  proofs  of  the  soundness  of  his  advice ; 
and  the  anecdote  is  put  on  record  in  the  hope 
that  other  students  may  profit  by  it  likewise.' 

The  President  lived  habitually  in  his 
library, — ^the  room  on  the  first  floor,  of 
which  the  windows  look  out  on  St.  John's 
quadrangle.  There,  surrounded  by  his 
books  (a  copy  of  Laud's  *  Devotions '  al- 
ways lay  on  his  table),  he  was  to  be  found 
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engaged  in  study  :  poring  over  small  print 
(by  5ie  light  of  a  candle),  without  the  aid 
of  glasses,  to  so  late  an  hour,  that  Mrs. 
Routh,  in  the  exercise  of  her  conjugal  dis- 
cretion, has  been  known  to  insist  on  taking 
away  his  candle.  But  she  found  him  an 
unapt  pupil.  It  was  commonly  past  mid- 
night when  he  went  to  rest ;  and  he  would 
sometimes  sit  up  till  one  in  the  morning, 
without,  however,  rising  later  in  conse- 
quence next  day.  When  he  had  occasion 
to  approach  his  windows,  hx»  m^  was  dis- 
coverable from  the  quadrangle  beneatli  ; 
but  during  the  latest  years  of  his  life,  being 
seldom  or  never  able  to  attend  the  chapel 
service,  he  was  scarcely  ever  seen  except 
by  a  privileged  few.  *  For  a  long  time  ' 
(wrote  the  Provost  of  Oriel,  Dr.  Hawkins, 
shortly  after  the  President's  death)  *  I  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  him  nearly 
every  week  wh^i  I  was  in  Oxford,  and 
rarely  saw  him  without  learning  from  him 
something  worth  the  hearing. ' 

He  had  been  all  his  life  a  book  collec- 
tor :  watching  as  vigilantly  the  productions 
of  the' Continental  press  as  the  home  market. 
'  I  should  esteem  it  a  favour  '  (he  wrote  to 
a  bookseller  in  1801)  *  if  you  could  pro- 
cure either  at  home  ior  abrosui  any  or  all  of 
the  undermentioned  books,  as  you  mention 
your  extensive  foreign  correspondence.' 
And  then  he  specifies  twenty^fave  recent 
foreign  publications,  the  very  titles  of 
which  recall  a  remark  of  Dr.  Bliss,  that  the 
President's  library,  though  probably  one  of 
the  most  valuable  in  England,  to  a  super- 
ficial observer  might  have  seemed  of  small 
account.  His  habit  of  reading  booksellers' 
catalogues  (to  some  of  which  he  had  access 
before  they  were  published)  enabled  him  in 
the  course  of  a  long  life  to  form  a  wonder- 
ful collection.  Once  (he  had  been  speaking 
of  books  of  criticism  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment), *  I  do  not  say  it  vauntingly  '  (he  re- 
marked), *  but  there  are  there  '  (pointing  to 
a  particular  part  of  his  library)  *  two  hun- 
dred books  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Bodleian. '  Though  unsolicitoi^s  about  the 
external  attractiveness  of  his  copies,  he  was 
at  the  pains,  whenever  he  sent  any  to  be 
lettered,  to  design  in  capitals  the  precise 
formula  which  he  intended  to  have  im- 
pressed on  each.  The  result  of  so  discrim- 
inating  a  taste,  supported  by  a  sufficient  ex- 
chequer, may  well  have  been  extraordinary. 
In  1842,  up  to  which  time  his  library  had 
cost  him  8000/.,  he  was  in  n^ociation  with 
Queens'  College  for  its  sale  to  that  society. 
But  in  1852  (March  29th),  '  being  desirous 
that  it  might  serve  the  purpose  of  promot- 
ing the  glory  of  God  through  the  advanc^ 
ment  of  good  learning,  and  feeling  a  deep 
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interest  in  the  recently  established  Univer- 
sity of  Durham,  *  he  carried  out  the  intention 
he  had  in  the  meanivhile  formed  of  trans- 
ferring it  (so  far  as  printed  books  were  con- 
cerned) by  deed  of  gift  to  the  warden,  mas- 
ters, and  scholars  of  the  Northern  Univer- 
sity, and  at  Durham  it  is  carefully  preserved 
at  the  present  hour  ; — a  singular  indication 
of  the  freshness  of  spirit  which  at  the  age 
of  ninety-seven  could  thus  reach  out  with 
friendly  sympathy,  and  something  more,  to 
the  youngest  rivid  of  our  ancient  Universi- 
ties. It  should  be  added  that  Dr.  Routh 
was  exceedingly  liberal  in  communicating 
his  books  and  MSS.  to  scholars. 

The  manuscript  portion  of  his  library  fell 
into  his  general  estate,  and  was  dispersed 
in  1855.  It  abounded  in  curiosities, — pa- 
tristic, theological,  antiquarian,  historical. 
Thus,  it  contained  the  original  autograph 
of  Bishop  Beveridge  on  the  XXXlA.  Ar- 
ticles, from  which  the  Oxford  edition  was 
published  in  1840,  At  one  time  the  Presi- 
dent had  been  possessed  of  a  collection 
of  documentary  annals  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  the  first  volume  of  the  Records  of 
the  Oxfordshire  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the 
Quakers,  from  the  establishment  of  their 
Society  to  the  year  %746.  This  volume 
had  long  been  missing,  and  till  1828  had 
been  sought  in  vain.  Having  ascertained 
that  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Presi- 
dent, two  of  their  body  waited  on  him. 
The  account  '  they  have  given  of  their  in- 
terview with  Dr.  Routh '  (so  runs  the  Quaker 
minute)  *  has  been  very  satisfactory.  It 
appears  that  the  gratification  he  has  de- 
rived from  the  perusal  of  the  volume  (which 
from  its  instructive  tendency  he  considers 
creditable  to  the  Society)  had  induced  a 
wish  to  retain  it.  Notwithstanding,  he 
obligingly  offered  to  relinquish  it,  from  the 
respect  which  he  felt  for  the  Society,  and  a 
willingness  to  render  complete  those  records 
which  ought  to  be  in  the  possession  of  the 
meeting.  As  he  wished  to  transfer  it 
through  the  medium  of  some  friends  ap- 
pointed by  the  body,  William  Albright, 
Daniel  Rutter,  and  John  Huntley  are  di- 
rected to  wait  on  him  for  that  purpose.' 
In  *  grateful  acknowledgment  of  his  kind 
and  liberal  conduct, '  the  Quakers  presented 
him  with  *  a  few  volumes  of  our  Friends' 
writings,  both  ancient  and  modem,'  the 
names  of  which  follow. 

The  President  wanted  (or  thought  he 
wanted)  no  assistance  in  finding  his  books  ; 
and  to  the  last  would  mount  his  library- 
steps  in  quest  of  the  occupants  of  the  loftier 
shelves.  Very  curious  he  looked,  by  the 
way,  perched  up  at  that  unusual  altitude, 
apparently  as  engrossed  in   what  he   had 


found  as  if  he  had  been  reclining  in  his 
chair.  Instead  of  ringing  for  Moss,  his 
servant,  he  would  also  on  occasion  help 
himself  to  a  folio  as  readily  as  to  a  smaller 
tome.  Once  (it  was  in  February  1847)  a 
very  big  book,  which  he  had  pulled  out  un- 
aided, proved  *  too  many '  for  him,  and 
grazed  his  shin.  The  surgeon  (Mr.  Lewes 
Parker,  who  repeated  the  story)  advised 
him  to  go  to  bed  at  once.  *  No,  thank 
you,  sir  '  (laughing)  ;  *  no,  thank  you  !  If 
you  once  get  me  to  bed,  I  know  you  will 
never  get  me  up  again. '  *  Then,  sir,  you 
must  really  rest  your  leg  on  a  chair.' 
This  was  promised  ;  and  a  sofa,  unknown 
before  in  his  rooms,  was  introduced.  Two 
days  after,  the  doctor  reappeared,  out- 
stripped Moss,  and,  coming  quickly  in, 
found  his  patient  moving  about  the  library - 
steps.  ^  O  sir,'  (scarcely  able  to  command 
his  gravity,)  '  this  will  never  do.  You  know 
you  promised — '  *  Yes,  yes,  I  know,  sir  ' 
(laughing)  ;  *  a  little  more,  sir,  and  I  should 
have  been  in  the  right  position. '  .  .  . 
The  injury  might  have  proved  dangerous, 
and  it  did  occasion  the  President  serious  in- 
convenience for  a  long  time.  A  friend  called 
to  condole.  The  old  man,  after  describinif 
the  accident  minutely,  added  very  gravely 
in  a  confidential  voice,  *  A  worthless  vol- 
ume, sir  !  a  worthless  volume  ! '  This  it 
evidently  was  which  weighed  on  his  spirits. 
Had  it  been  Augustine  or  Chrysostom, — 
patience  I  But  to  be  lamed  by  a  book  writ- 
ten by  a  dunce.  .  .  .  His  leg,  how- 
ever, was  one  of  his  weak  spots  ;  the  or- 
gans which  are  most  affected  by  catarrhous 
colds  fto  which  he  was  subject,  and  from 
which  ne  suffered  severely)  being  the  other. 
In  his  old  age  he  told  Dr.  Jackson  that 
once  (he  must  then  have  been  about  sixty) 
having  walked  up  to  Islip  on  one  side  of  the 
Cherwell,  and  returned  on  the  other,  when 
at  Marston  he  heard  Magdalen  bells  begin 
to  strike  up  for  afternoon  chapel.  Dislik- 
ing to  be  absent,  he  started  off  *  at  a  trot,' 
and  arrived  only  just  in  time.  In  chapel  he 
felt  something  trickling  down  his  leg  ;  and 
on  coming  out,  found  his  stocking  and  shoe 
saturated  with  blood.  He  had  burst  a 
varicose  vein,  which  always  troubled  him 
afterwards.  In  fact,  the  consequences  of 
that  *  trot '  from  Marston  occasioned  him 
inconvenience  to  the  last. 

It  was  in  1848,  when  he  was  ninety-three 

J  rears  of  age,  that  he  published  a  fifth  and 
ast  volume  of  his  *  Reliquiae,' — just  sixty 
years  after  the  issuing  of  the  original  pros- 
pectus of  the  woric.  He  had  ah^dy  print- 
ed, in  two  Appendices  at  the  close  of  his 
fourth  volimae,  several  pieces  which  do  not 
strictly  fall  under  the  same  category  as  the 
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'  RellqaiaB  '  proper  ;  and  he  had  only  exclad- 
ed  the  Disputation  held  (a.d.  277)  between 
Archelaus,  Bishop  of  Mesopotamia,  and  the 
heretic  Manes,  because  of  its  bulk.  (It  ex- 
tends over  200  octavo  pages.)  The  publica- 
tion of  this  remarkable  monimient  is  found 
to  have  been  part  of  the  President's  original 
design  in  1 7 88.  He  styles  this  fifth  volume, 
*  Appendix  iii.,'  into  which,  besides  the 
'  Disputation  '  already  mentioned  (first  pub- 
lished in  1698),  he  introduces  two  tracts, 
one  by  Augustine,  the  other  by  an  un- 
known writer,  together  with  the  creed  of 
Aqnileia.  But  th(}  most  interesting  feature 
unquestionably  in  this  concluding  volume 
is  the  *  Catena, '  with  which  it  concludes. 
He  calls  it  *  Testimonia  de  auctoritate  S. 
Scripturie  ante-Niccena, '  and  prefixes  a 
'  Monitum,'  which  may  be  thus  freely  ren- 
dered : — 

*  According  to  some  of  our  recent  writers 
(followers  themselves  of  a  teaching  alien  to 
that  of  our  own  communion),  the  primitive 
Church  did  not  hold  that  the  Christian  Faith 
is  based  on  Holy  Scripture,  or  that  the  Scrip- 
tures are  to  be  regarded  as  the  Rule  of  Faith. 
How  entirely  the  Truth  lies  the  other  way 
may  be  easily  shown  by  an  appeal  to  ecclesias- 
tical documents  of  the  earliest  ages.  For  the 
effectual  refutation  therefore  of  an  opinion 
which  in  itself  is  fraught  with  perilous  con- 
sequence, behold,  thou  hast  here  a  cqllection 
of  testimonies  to  the  authority  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, gleaned  out  of  the  writings  of  primitive 
Christendom,  and  disposed  in  long  and  orderly 
series.' 

Accordingly,  collected  from  thirty-one 
several  sources,  beginning  with  St.  Peter  (2 
Pet.  iii.  15,  16),  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  xiv.  37, 
38),  St.  John  (xiv.  26),  Clemens  Romanus 
(c.  xlvii.),  and  ending  with  Eusebius,  about 
seventy-four  important  quotations  follow. 
The  same  volume,  by  the  way,  supplies  (at 
p.  251)  another  interesting  illustration  of 
the  President's  favourite  and  truly  Anglican 
method,  namely,  an  appeal  to  primitive  an- 
tiquity on  the  subject  of  the  Invocation  of 
Saints. 

Even  this,  however,  was  not  the  Presi- 
dent's latest  literary  effort.  When  Lord 
Derby  became  Chancellor  of  the  University 
in  1853,  it  seemed  to  him  a  fitting  occa- 
sion for  producing  a  strena  (so  he  phrased 
it),  or  auspicious  offering  ;  and  there  were 
three  distinct  subjects  on  which  he  had 
thought  much,  and  collected  something  im- 
portant, which,  carefully  edited,  he  foresaw 
would  constitute  an  interesting  pamphlet. 
This  little  work,  extending  to  twenty-five 
pages,  appeared  in  the  beginning  of  Decem- 
ber, 1853.  He  was  then  in  his  ninety- 
ninth  year.  He  called  it  *  Tres  breves  Trac- 
tatus  :'  the  first,  *  De  primis  episcopis  ;'  the 


second,  *  S.  Petri  Alexandrini  episcopi  frag- 
menta  auaBdam  ;'  the  third,  *  S.  Irenaei  illus- 
trata  prjaig,  in  qua  ecclesia  Romana  com- 
memoratur.'  They  are  introduced  by  the 
following  brief  notice  : — 

*  Inasmuch  as  there  is  perpetual  discussion 
among  us  at  the  present  day  concerning 
Apostolical  Succession,  Episcopal  Ordination, 
and  the  authority  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  I 
jud^d  that  I  should  be  rendering  useful 
service  if  I  produced  in  a  separate  shape  what- 
ever remarks  on  these  subjects  I  had  already 
put  forth  in  the  Annotations  to  my  ^*  Reliquiae 
SacHB."  The  object  I  had  in  view  in  thus 
amplifying  and  adding  to  my  old  materials 
was  to  illustrate  how  these  several  matters 
were  accounted  of  in  the  beginning,  in  order 
that  thus  the  truth  might  be  the  more  firmly 
established.    Farewell.* 

.After  which  follows  the  President's  note 
on  the  Council  against  Nofitus,*as  enlarged 
by  himself  on  two  subsequent  occasions, 
and  now  amplified  and  added  to  until  it  at- 
tains to  more  than  twice  its  original  bulk. 
Next  come  four  fragments  from  the  lost 
work  of  Peter  Alex.  *  De  Paschate  :'  and 
these  are  followed  by  a  restoration  of  the 
original  text  of  a  passage  of  Irenseus,  of 
which  the  tnie  sense  is  learnedly  fixed,  and 
shown  not  to  support  those  pretensions 
which  writers  of  the  Romish  communion 
have  been  apt  to  build  upon  it. 

It  was  remarked  by  many  how  freely  dur- 
ing the  last  year  or  two  of  his  life  the  Presi- 
dent alluded  to  his  own  end  ;  speaking  of 
his  approaching  departure  as  one  might 
speak  of  a  journey  which  had  long  been  in 
contemplation,  and  which  must  needs .  be 
undertaken  very  soon.  Among  his  papers 
were  found  two  rough  drafts  of  his  own  in- 
tended epitaph,  which  may  perhaps  be  thus 
exhibited : — 

*  O  all  ye  who  come  here,  in  your  Christian 
and  charitable  hope,  wish  peace  and  felicity, 
and  a  consmnmation  of  it  afterwards,  to  the 
soul  of  Martin  Joseph  Routh,  the  last  Rector 
of  the  undivided  parish  of  Tylehurst,  and 
brother  of  the  pious  foundress  of  this  church. 
He  departed  this  life  ,  aged 

;  dyin^,  as  he  had  lived,  attached 
to  the  Catholic  Faith  taught  in  the  Church  of 
England,  and  averse  from  all  Papal  and  Sec- 
tarian innovations.'' 

But  it  should  be  stated  that  the  writer  had 
evidentlv  found  it  impossible  to  satisfy  him- 
self with  the  opening  sentence.  At  first  he 
wrote,  *  Of  your  charity  and  trust  to  God's 
mercy,  wish  peace  and  increase  of  bliss  at 
Christ's  coming  :'  and  though  he  ran  his 
pen  through  those  words,  he  was  loth  to 
part  with  that  sentiment,  *  Of  your  Charity 
which  hopeth  the  best,  wish  peace  and  finaip 

* '  Reliqq./  iv.  247,  see  p.  526,  and  v.  869. 
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felicity,'  presented  itself  as  an  alternative. 
Then,  *  Of  your  charity '  hegan  to  sonnd 
questionable.  '  In  your  Christian  charity  ' 
seemed  better  ;  but  this  had  given  way  to 
*  charitable  hope,'  when  the  pious  writer 
Beems  to  have  been  reminded  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  elaborating  a  sentence  by  pro- 
cesses like  these.  There  perhaps  never 
lived  a  scholar  who  found  it  more  diflBcult 
to  satisfy  himself  than  Dr.  Routh.  A  third 
and  a  fourth  draft  of  the  above  inscription 
has  been  discovered.  The  fastidiousness  of 
his  taste  in  such  matters  was  altogether  ex- 
traordinary. It  should  be  added  that  his 
inscriptions  (and  he  wrote  many)  are  for 
the  most  part  singularly  original  and  felici- 
tous.    They  well  deserve  to  be  collected. 

But  a  document  of  a  more  important  de- 
scription than  the  President's  epitaph  re- 
msdned  unfinished  for  ever.  He  had  post- 
poned to  the  last  month  of  the  last  year  of 
his  life  the  business  of  making  a.  will ;  and 
inasmuch  as  the  draft  (prepared  from  in- 
structions furnished  a  few  days  previous) 
was  only  sent  to  Dr.  Ogilvie  for  signature 
on  the  20th,  the  will  was  perforce  never 
signed  at  all.  He  repeatedly  asked  for  *  pen 
and  ink '  when  it  was  too  late.  Such  an 
anecdote  is  better  than  an  homily.  It  is 
believed  that  at  an  earlier  period  he  had 
made  a  will,  which  he  subsequently  can- 
celled. 

Very  characteristic  of  the  man  is  another 
incident,  which  for  more  reasons  than  one 
deserves  to  find  here  a  record,  and  which 
;also  belongs  to  the  last  year,  indeed  to  the 
Hast  months,  of  his  life.  About  the  year 
1851  he  had  had  several  conversations  with 
Dr.  Ogilvie  (Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology 
:and  Canon  of  Christ  Church)  respecting  the 
•doctrine  of  the  Holy  Eucharist :  repeatedly 
iformulating  the  result  of  his  meditations — 
^  meditations  to  which  he  had  been  led  by 
views  lately  put  forth  in  some  quarters,  but, 
^according  to  his  sound  judgment,  and  well- 
ordered  Sections,  utterly  irreconcilable  with 
Holy  Scripture  or  the  sentence  of  antiqui- 
ty/ Thei  desire  to  give  expression  to  his 
own  settled  convictions  on  this  great  subject 
increased  as  he  drew  nearer  to  his  end.  In 
May  and  June  18^4,  '  on  account  of  the 
existing  differences  about  the  Eucharist '  (so 
lie  phrased  it)  the  President  again  and  again 
put  into  Dr.  Ogilvie's  hands  a  short  written 
statement,  accompanied  with  the  remark 
^hat  it '  is  in  all  humility  offered,  as  a 
rstrictly  Scriptural  exposition. '  The  follow- 
ing bears  date  '  June  6,  1854  '  :— *  The 
l>read  broken  and  the  wine  poured  out,  sym- 
bols in  the  Eucharist  of  the  Body  and  Blood 
«of  Chritit,  impart  to  the  recipient,  through 


his  faith  in  the  sacrifice  on  the  Cross,  life 
spiritual, — ^the  abidance  of  himself  in  Christ 
and  of  Christ  in  him.  Our  Saviour,  inter- 
preting His  own  words  [or  explaining  His 
precept  of  eating  His  flesh  and  drinking 
His  blood],  saith,  '*  My  words  are  Spirit 
and  Life. '^'  .  .  .  Dr.  Routh  told  his 
friend  that  this  statement  of  his  belief  was 
the  one  on  which  his  mind  at  last  rested. 

His  earthly  span  was  brought  to  a  close 
at  half -past  seven  on  the  evening  of  Friday, 
Dec.  22,  1854.  For  several  days  he  had 
been  fully  conscious  that  his  end  was  ap- 
proaching :  and  on  the  previous  Sunday, 
though  ill  apd  weak,  had  left  orders  that  the 
Provost  of  Oriel  (Dr.  Hawkins)  should  be 
admitted  if  he  called  ;  explaining  that  he 
had  done  so,  '  Because  I  thought  perhaps  I 
might  never  see  you  again. '  On  the  Tues- 
day he  revived,  spoke  with  animation  and 
cheerfulness^  sometimes  with  more  than  his 
usual  felicity  of  expression.  *  Richard  He- 
ber '  (he  said),  *  collected  more  books  than 
any  other  person  ;  he  had  four  libraries, 
one  at  his  own  place,  Hodnet,  another  at 
Paris,  another  at  Brussels,  another  at  Am- 
sterdam. His  library  at  Hodnet  sold  for 
53,000/.  ;  and  his  Paris  library  was  very 
good.  I  have  the  catalogue,  sir,  in  my 
room.  "  Mr.  Heber,"  said  Porson  to  him, 
with  his  usual  caustic  humour,  **  you  have 
collected  a  great  many  books  :  pray  when 
do  you  mean  to  begin  to  read  them  ?" 
But  the  present  Dean  of  Christ  Church, 
sir,  a  great  authority,  told  me  that  he  never 
asked  Mr.  Heber  about  a  book  without  find- 
ing him  well  acquainted  with  it.'  Thus, 
even  in  respect  of  a  trifling  matter,  the 
speaker's  nature  became  apparent.  Dr. 
Hawkins  (from  whom  we^  areT  quoting)  re- 
marks on  what  goes  before  : — 

*  Though  he  enjoyed  a  joke,  he  was  supreme- 
ly anxious  that  whatever  he  said  sho.uld  be 
true.  The  very  accuqicy  and  retentiveness  of 
his  memory  had  probably  been  assisted  by  this 
constant  anxiety  for  truth.  And  in  his  later 
years,  when  it  was  not  quite  so  ready  and 
alert  as  formerly,  it  was  curious  to  observe  the 
working  of  his  mind,  intent  to  gather  up 
a^dn  any  fading  recollections,  and  not  per- 
nutting  you  to  assist  him,  but  recalling  bis 
thoughts,  and  regaining  any  lost  clue  him- 
self. 

*For  some  time  past,*  proceeds  Dr.  Haw- 
kins, *  he  had  rather  lain  on  his  chair  than  sat 
upon  it,  and  on  this  occasion,  in  order  to  sup- 
port himself,  he  grasped  one  arm  of  the  chair 
with  his  right  hand  ;  with  his  left,  stretched 
over  the  other  arm,  touching  or  clasping  mine. 
He  said  emphatically  that  he  was  **  ready.'' 
On  my  observing  that  a  very  lone  life  bad 
been  assigned  Inm  with  very  little  Illness  and 
many  sources  of  happiness, — *'  Yes,"  he  said, 
he  was  deeply  grateful.     *  *  Sir,  I  believe  every- 
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thing  is  ordered  for  the  best«    Do  not  you  be- 
lieve that,  sir?"  ' 

Later  in  the  day,  Dr.  Cotton,  Provost  of 
Worcester,  visited  him  :  *  You  are  come, 
sir,'  said  the  President,  *  to  one  that  is 
going.'  He  conversed  cheerfully  with  Dr. 
Acland  next  morning  (Wednesday)  ;  re- 
gretted that  the  new  Museum  was  to  be 
placed  in  the  parks  ;  and  remarked,  *  We 
are  said  to  have  the  air  in  the  parks  from 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  is  correct,  sir  ;  I  think  the 
hills  in  Westmoreland  must  intervene  ;  but 
I  have  not  inquired  into  the  fact.'  To  his 
physician  :  *  I  will  do  Vhat  yon  desire,  sir  ; 
tate  anything  you  please  ;  but  I  know  that 
it  is  useless.  I  shall  go  to-morrow. '  He 
went  to  his  bed  reluctantly  on  that  same 
night  (Wednesday,  20th)  for  the  last  time. 

'He  used  to  sleep  in  the  *  Founder's  cham- 
ber,'— *  King  Charles's  room,'  as  he  him- 
self called  it, — an  ancient  department  over 
the  College  gateway,  in  which  no  less  than 
seven  royal  personages  have  been  entertain- 
ed. On  Friday  he  was  clearly  sinking  ;  but 
at  2.30  P.M.  he  spoke  a  little,  and  was 
quite  sensible.  He  expressed  a  wish  to  see 
Dr.  Ogilvie, — who,  as  ne  knew,  had  his  un- 
signed will  in  his  keeping, — *  to-morrow  ;' 
a  to-morrow  he  was  destined  never  to  see. 
It  was  plain  to  Dr.  Jackson,  who  attended 
him,  that  the  time  for  transacting  business 
of  any  kind  was  past.  *  The  President ' 
(he  wrote  to  Dr.  Bliss)  *  is  as  ill  as  he  can 
be  to  be  alive.'  In  the  evening,  when 
Esther  Druce,  his  faithful  old  ^servant,  was 
standing  at  the  foot  of  his  bed, — '  Now, 
Esther,  I  seem  better.'  lie  crossed  his 
hands  and  closed  his  eyes.  She  heard  him 
repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer  softly  to  himself. 
Presently  she  proposed  to  give  him  some 
port  wine,  as  the  doctor  bad  recommended. 
He  drank  it ;  feebly  took  her  hand,  thanked 
her  for  all  her  attention  to  him,  and  re- 
marked that  he  had  been  *  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  ;'  adding  that  he  had  made  some 
provision  for  her.  His  leg  occasioned  him 
pain.  *  Let  me  make  you  a  little  more 
comfortable,'  said  the  poor  woman,  intend- 
ing to  change  the  dressing.  *  Don't  trou- 
ble yourself,'  he  replied.  Those  were  the 
last  words  he  spote.  Folding  his  arms 
across  his  breast,  he  became  silent.  It  was 
his  Nunc  dimittis.  He  heaved  two  short 
sighs  and  all  was  over.  ...  *  I  have 
juAt  seen  him,'  wrote  Dr.  Jackson.  *  He 
lay  perfectly  placid,  with  his  arms  crossed 
just  one  over  the  other,  as  if  asleep.  May 
my  end  be  like  his,  at  a  much  less  advanced 
age!' 

^  It  has  been  decided '  (wrote  his  nephew  to 


Dr.  Bliss  on  the  24th)  '  in  consequence  of  the 
strong  desire  expressed  on  the  subject  by  mem- 
bers of  the  College,  to  bury  my  dear  uncle 
within  the  walls.  We  have  had  much  diffi- 
culty in  coming  to  this  decision  ;  for,  as  you 
may  be  aware,  he  gave  precise  directions  for 
his  burial  at  Theale.  We  have  done  so  only 
on  the  ground  that  in  matters  relating  to  him- 
self (the  taking  his  portrait,  for  instance)  he 
has  uniformly  ffiven  way  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Society  he  presided  over  ;  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  if  any  representation  of  the 
feeling  of  the  College  in  this  respect  could 
have  been  made  to  him  during  his  life,  he 
would  have  conceded  the  point.' 

In  the  beantifal  chapel  of  the  Society 
over  which  he  presided  for  sixty-three 
years.  Dr.  Routh  was. accordingly  buried  on 
the  Friday  after  his  decease ;  being  fol- 
lowed to  the  grave  by  a  vast  concourse  of 
persons,  including  the  principal  members  of 
the  University,  the  fellows  and  demies  of  his 
own  college,  and  a  troop  of  friends.  The 
funeral  coriigt  filled  two  sides  of  the  cIcms- 
tere.  *  It  was  the  most  touching  and  im- 
pressive scene,  I  think,  that  I  ever  wit- 
nessed/ wrote  one  of  the  fellows  a  few  days 
after.  But  the  weatlier  waa  intensely  cold, 
— the  wind  blowing  strong  and  bitter  from 
the  north-east,  as  Bodley's  librarian  re- 
marked in  a  letter  to  a  friend.  Not  &  note 
of  the  organ  was  heard  ;  the  whole  body  of 
the  choir  chanting  the  Psalms  without  mu- 
sic The  open  grave  was  immediately  in 
front  of  the  altar ;  and  on  the  coffin  was 
recorded  the  rare  circomstance  that  its  oc- 
cupant was  in  his  hundredth  year, 

*  He  sleeps  before  the  alUr,  where  the  shade 
Beloved  will  guard  his  slumbers  night  and  day; 
And  tuneful  voices  o'er  hftn.  like  a  dirge, 
Will  float  for  everlasting.     Pitting  close 
For  such  a  life  1    His  twelve  loDsr  sunny  hours 
Bright  to  the  edffttof  darkness  :  then  the  calm 
Bepose  of  twilight,  and  a  crown  of  stars.' 
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3,  The  Education  of  American  Girls.  Ed- 
ited by  Anna  C.  Brackett.     1874, 
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6.   The  Woman*8   Gazette,  or  News  about 
Work.     Conducted  by  L.  M.  H. 

In  her  '  Lotten  to  her  Daughter/  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montague  introduces  this 
remark  :  *  I  have  never  in  all  my  various 
travels  seen  but  two  sorts  of  people,  and 
those  very  like  one  another — I  mean  men  and 
women — who  always  have  been  and  will  be 
the  same. '  Whatever  the  ambiguity  of  this 
sentence,  there  is  no  mistake  as  to  what  so 
clear-headed  a  woman,  who  despatched  com- 
monplaces and  sophistries  with  a  touch, 
really  meant ;  not  that  men  and  women  are 
very  like  one  another  all  over  the  world,  but 
that  *  the  two  sorts  *  in  one  country  resem- 
ble *  the  two  sorts '  in  another — a  fact  which 
few  women  have  had  more  opportunity  of 
verifying.  She  might  even  have  added  that 
whatever  the  progress  and  changes  in  social 
habits — ^whatever  the  occasional  interchange 
of  parts  in  the  drama  of  life,  from  circum- 
stances past  control — ^the  *  two  sorts  ' 
would  remain  distinct  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter,  and  would  not  be  men  and  women 
at  m  if  they  did  not.  Under  these  circum- 
stances there  is  something  tragi-comic  in  the 
pains  many  a  worthy  writer  has  taken  to 
prove  that  men  are  masculine  and  women 
feminine,  and  that  it  is  for  their  mutual 
interest  to  continue  so  ;  while  the  fact,  that 
these  works  have  been  aimed  chiefly  at  the 
claims  of  the  weaker  vessels,  would  lead  to 
the  inference  that  they  are  the  party  most 
eager  to  break  the  appointed  bounds.  Ac- 
cordingly the  central  and  special  point 
round  which  the  arguments  of  these  writers 
revolve  is,  that  woman  should  fulfil  her 
*  mission  :'  in  other  words,  that  Nature  hav- 
ing intended  every  Joan  to  have  her  John, 
she  should  seek  and  find  her  true  happiness  in 
a  delightful  round  of  domestic  duties,  exact- 
ly fitted  to  her  capacity  and  strength,  and 
never  above  either,  all  directed  to  John's  es- 
pecial comfort,  and  to  that  of  the  usual  con- 
jugal contingencies.  The  curious  part  of  the 
argument  is  that,  while  it  is  always  taken  for 
granted  that  there  is  not  only  a  husband  in 
the  case,  but  a  pattern  one,  whom  it  will  be 
her  privilege  to  love,  honour,  and  obey,  it 
is  as  invariably  foiyi^otten  that  there  is  noth- 
ing in  this  world  she  is  more  eager  to  do. 
Far  from  needing  pressure  or  persuasion, 
the  poor  lady  is  as  ready  to  welcome  that 
mirror  of  manly  perfections  who  is  to  com- 
plete her  being,  as  a  duck  is  to  take  to  the 
water.  It  is  astonishing  how  these  writers 
would  simplify  matters.  Their  conception 
of  the  relative  positions  of  the  '  two  sorts  ' 
would  seem  to  be  that  ©f  a  great  corporate 
body,  divided  into  two  equal  portions — the 
men  on  the  one  side,  the  women  on  the 


other — whence  a  succession  of  couples 
emerge  and  pair  off  in  regular  turns.  This 
is  a  pretty  picture  for  an  Arcadian  *  cotil- 
lon. '  The  mind's  eye  can  see  them  meet- 
ing, giving  hands,  and  gaily  careering 
down  the  middle  ;  but  it  is  not  a  picture 
for  the  canvas  of  real  life.  Such  methodi- 
cal arrangements,  stript  of  all  their  ^ding, 
would  require  men  and  women  to  return  to 
that  primitive  form  of  society  where  to  be 
mamageable  is  to  marry.  But  (here  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  state  of  nature  for  civilized 
man  :  the  utmost  development  he  is  capable 
of  is  his  only  proper  nature.  *  A  highly 
artificial  condition  of  society  '  is  a  phrase  ^t 
to  inspire  an  unpleasant  impression,  as  of 
something  which  has  deviated  from  sound, 
simple,  and  normal  habits  ;  but  it  is  only 
the  questionable  adjective  which  is  mislead- 
ing :  the  thing  itself  is  what  every  country 
capable  of  progress  must  covet ;  for  it 
means  nothing  less  than  that  in  proportion 
as  the  conditions  of  life  become  more  diffi- 
cult and  complex,  they  should  be  met  by 
more  ingenuity,  more  culture*,  more  fore- 
thought, prudence,  duty,  and  self-sacrifice. 
It  is  this  complex  state  which  interferes 
with  what  we  fancy  the  natural  relations 
of  life,  but  which  really  raises  them  into 
a  far  more  pure  and  ennobling  sphere — 
which  compels  parents  to  part  with  their 
sons  for  their  good  to  distant  lands,  never 
perhaps  to  see  them  again — which  drives 
men  to  live  where  women  of  their  own  'Sta- 
tion cannot  join  them — which  forces  hus- 
bands to  make  their  homes  in  climates  where 
their  wives  sicken  and  their  children  cannot 
exist,  and  to  continue  at  their  posts  so  that 
these  loved  ones  may  exist  elsewhere. 
There  is  no  demoralisation  or  disorganiza- 
tion in  this.  It  is  rather  a  transposition 
of  elements  ;  a  rooting  up  in  one  place  to 
take  root  in  another  ;  a  disintegration  which 
stirs  and  fertilizes,  to  enrich  and  to  bind 
again — all  fulfilling  the  original  mandate  to 
replenish  the  earth  and  subdue  it.  But  in 
this  jostle  and  dispersion  of  social  parts 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  individual  suffers 
though  the  race  advances,  and  that  '  the 
weakest  is  left  to  lament. ' 

According  to  the  *  population  Returns  ' 
of  1861,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Greg,  there 
were  in  England  and  Wales  at  that  time  no 
less  than  1,248,000  women  single,  between 
the  ages  of  20  and  40.  Reckoning  for  the 
numbers  who  in  England  marry  after  20, 
this  total  would  be  considerably  diminished  ; 
but,  even  so,  it  is  believed  that  the  perma- 
nent number  of  unmarried  women  may  "be 
accepted  as  about  three-quarters  of  a  million. 
Nor  is  the  fact,  that  the  estimate  was  made 
twenty-seven  years  ago,  likely  to  have  re- 
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duced  the  amount,  but  rather  the  reverse. 
This  discloses  what  must  be  called  a  strange 
social  phenomenon,  suggestive  of  desolate 
positions  and  bitter  needs,  which  has  to  be 
viewed  under  two  aspects.  Woman  is  the 
helpmeet  for  man,  but  man  is  the  support 
hitherto  deemed  necessary  for  woman. 
Both  aspects,  in  the  tremendous  extent  of 
their  present  non-fulfilment,  are  matters  of 
the  gravest  and  of  equal  importance  ;  but 
we  have  now  only  to  do  with  the  last.  As- 
suming that  the  majority  of  these  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  women  are  independent 
in  circumstances,  or  so  placed— especially  in 
the  lower  ranks — as  to  support  themselves^ 
there  still  remains  a  body  of  single  helpless- 
ness, living  on  shifts,  alms,  votes,  and  insti- 
tutions, fit  for  no  work,  and  eager  to  take 
any,  of  which  society  at  every  turn  is  made 
aware.  There  are  other  ties,  it  is  true,  and 
of  a  sacred  nature,  between  men  and  wo- 
men ;  but  the  fact  is  too  evident,  that  what 
there  is  no  husband  to  supply  is  but  im- 
perfectly supplemented  by  father  or  brother. 
It  is  a  forlorn  sight  to  see  maidens  '  wither- 
ing on  the  stalk  ;'  but  it  is  a  piteous  one  to 
see  them  starving  on  it.  Poor  ladies — for 
of  such  this  class  is  principally  made  up — 
may  truly  say,  ^  all  tni];ig8  axe  against  us,' 
for  the  parents  who  are  bound  to  protect 
and  provide  are  too  often  both  the  primary 
and  ultimate  cause  of  the  misery  of  their 
daughters.  Misfortune!  ai:e,  it  ifa  true, 
sometimes  of  a  kind  which  cannot  be  fore- 
seen, or  prevented  ;  but  the  breakdown  of 
all  power  and  resources  for  meeting  them 
can  be  prevented.  False  indulgence  and 
false  authority  are  the  rocks  on  which  thou- 
sands of  these  poor  souls  are  wrecked.  In 
some  homes-^and  there  are  too  many  of 
them — ^yonng  women,  in  th^  sense  of  think- 
ing or  acting  for  themselves,  may  be  said 
never  to  come  of  age.  They  are  lapped  in  a 
luxury  which  the  stoppage  of  one  heart  or 
one  bank  suddenly  brings  to  an  end ;  and 
they  are  kept  in  leading-strings  or  go-carts 
which  prevent  their  realizing  the  intention 
of  their  own  limbs.  The  incapacity  of 
some  parents  to  perceive  when  their  daugh- 
ters have  come  to  years  of  disoretipn — the 
jealousy  to  retain  tbeir  authority  over  wo- 
men more  fitted  by  age  to  lead  them — is  a 
feature*  peculiar  to  English  life.  French 
mothers  nave,  as  M.  Mohl  used  to  express 
it,  fhvciU  which  dictate  the  choiee  in  mar- 
riage both  to  son  and  daughter,  and  keeps 
their  authority  over  both,  even  when  mar- 
ried ;  but  thev  do  not  turn  their  daughters 
ouf,  single  and  dowerless,  into  the  world,  as 
English  parents  do.  We  may  rail  against 
French  matrimonial  arrangements ;  but, 
when  contrasted  with    the    sufferings    of 


thousands  of  our  countrywomen,  the  mar- 
riage de  convenance  rises  in  the  scale.  The 
case  is  simple  to  state.  If  we  accustom  a 
lap-dog  to  hve  on  chicken,  cakes,  and  cream 
— to  warm  washings,  aromatic  soaps,  blue 
ribbons,  and  soft  rugs — we  do  perhaps  a 
silly  thing  ;  but  if  after  all  this  petting  we 
turn  him  out  in  the  cold  without  a  bone, 
we  do  a  cruel  thing.  Nor  is  the  matter 
amended  if  we  have  drilled  him  into  perfect 
obedience,  taught  him  to  bark  at  certain 
signs,  to*  sit  up  and  beg,  and  to  keep  a  bis- 
cuit on  his  nose  till  he  is  told  to  eat  it ; 
for  all  these  arts  and  accomplishments  will 
neither  get  him  a  crumb  nor  spare  him  a 
kick  in  the  crowded  streets.  But  this  is 
virtually  the  practice  of  many  parents  to- 
wards their  grown-up  daughters,  who  are 
kept  in  a  kind  of  stalled  ease  and  plenty, 
are  required  to  look  to  them  for  the  com- 
monest decision,  and  who,  having  been  dis- 
ciplined exactly  in  those  qualities  which 
wiU  least  help  them  in  the  battle  of  life, 
wake  up  one  sad  morning  with  Uie  bitter 
blast  of  poverty  blowing  upon  luxurious 
habits,  and  with  the  consciousness  of  not 
excelling  in  one  single  thing  that  they  can 
exchange  for  bread. 

Two  points  are  now  before  us.  First, 
the  fact  of  an  enormous  surplus  of  single 
women  in  this  country  ;  and  secondly,  not 
only  of  single,  but  of  destitute  and  helpless 
women.  And  the  question  is,  how  these 
facts  can  be  dealt  with.  Mr.  Greg,  like  a 
philosopher  as  he  is,  goes  to  the  root  of  the 
matter.  '  Consult  Nature,'  is  his  specific. 
Nature  intended  men  and  women  for  each 
other.  Cricumstances,  more  especially  in 
this  country,  have  contributed  to  divide 
them.  Remedy  this  by  taking  means  to 
bring  those  together  whom  God  intended  to 
unite,  and  who,  separate,  can  only  sufEer. 
The  surplus  men  are  on  the  other  side  of 
the  world— the  surplus  women  here.  In  a 
census  of  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  flxe  men 
in  our  North  American  colonies  were  proved 
to  exceed  the  women  by  68,167  ;  in  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand,  by  214,141  ;  and 
in  the  United  States  by  so  lar^e  a  figure, 
that  it  was  computed  it  would  Wne  250,000 
white  women  to  redress  the  balance.  Send, 
therefore,  the  surplus  women  from  this  side 
the  globe  to  the  surplus  men  on  the  other. 
On  the  principles  of  commercial  inter- 
change, nothing  would  be  wiser  and  more 
legitimate.  The  wants  of  one  country  arc 
intended  to  be  supplied  from  the  redundance 
of  another.  The  laws  of  demand  and  sup- 
ply regulate  all  healthy  national  action,  and  it 
is  only  ignorance  or  despotism  that  can  con- 
trovert them.  This  is  perfectly  true,  or 
would  be  perfectly  true  in  this  case,  if  aUthe , 
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propositions  were  equal — in  other  words,  if 
men  and  women  were  commercial  commodi- 
ties. But  our  bales  of  goods  in  this  in- 
stance have  prejudices,  habits,  inclinations, 
and,  above  all,  free  wills  ;  and,  in  short, 
cannot  be  bought  and  sold.  Emigration 
does  already  much,  but  within  a  certain  lim- 
it and  a  particular  dass.  Young  and  use- 
ful women  of  the  lower  orders  of  society, 
who  of  all  the  single  women  left  on  our 
hands  could  easiest  gain  their  bread  here, 
are  carried  over  in  numbers  ;  but  this  does 
not  help  the  destitute  lady,  or  the  one  who 
has  been  taught  to  think  herself  a  lady. 
She  would  not  go  into  the  wilds  of  a  new  and 
infant  colony  if  she  could  ;  and  she  is  quite 
right.  The  little  she  can  at  best  do  is  not 
in  request ;  and  as  to  marriage,  it  is  one  of 
those  things,  as  we  have  hinted,  which  in  a 
civilized  community  cannot  be  carried  by 
assault,  but  must  be  approached  by  due  min- 
ings and  zigzags.  The  remedy,  therefore, 
of  *  za  mush  iti,  *  or  *  going  to  husband, '  as 
the  Russians  express  marriage,  is  not  feasi- 
ble here. 

Let  us  now  look  for  the  reasons,  not  why 
80  many  English  ladies  are  single,  which 
these  statistics  have  made  obvious,  but  why 
they  are  destitute  and  helpless  aJso.  We 
have  glanced  at  it  partiidly  in  the  home  life 
to  which  too  many  of  them  are  subjected, 
but  it  must  be  sought  for  equally  in  the 
forms  of  education  which  have  prevailed.* 

In  the  fitst  plaee,  the  practice  of  teaching 
in  this  free  country,  whether  in  schools  or  in 
private  families,  as  carried  on  by  governesses 
and*  mistresses,  has  been  entirely  of  an  ama- 
teur kind.  Not  one  Englishwoman  in  fifty 
has  ever  devoted  herself  to  learn  the  art  pro- 
fessionally, and  certainly  not  five  in  fifty  have 
had  by  nature  so  strong  a  vocation  for  it  as  to 
excel  without  training.  While  all  foreign 
women — Russian,  Swedish,  Danish,  German, 
French,  and  Italian— destined  for  the  career 
of  a  governess  or  schoolmistress,  have  been 
required  by  law  to  go  through  a  course  of 
study,  submit  to  examinations,  and  obtain 
certificates  and  matriculations  as  their  in- 
dispensable credentials,  Engli^women  have 


*Bj  'forms  of  education '  are  sometimes 
meant  modes  of  instruction  ;  sometimes  a  onion 
of  both.  Education  is  a  subtle  and  insensible 
trainings  edadng  the  better  qualities  of  the 
cliaracter ;  inatruction,  a  direct  and  regular  pro- 
cess, cultivating  the  powers  of  the  mind.  The 
English  nation,  for  instance,  is  the  worst  in- 
structed, but  the  best  educated  in  Europe— the 
Germans,  ^oies  i>ersd.  The  indiscriminate  use  of 
these  terms  is  too  hopeleaslj  rooted  in  our  phra- 
seology to  be  meadea  here.  We  cannot  quote 
a  sentence  on  the  subject  without  finding  them 
misused.  Bat  the  intelligent  reader  is  too  much 
accustomed  to  this  conf  aeion  to  be  misled  by  it. 


embalmed  in  the  calling  most  important  to 
the  rising  generation  with  scarcely  any  other 
qualifications  beyond  want  and  good-wilL 
Many  a  lady  thus  placed  has,  it  is  lane,  de- 
veloped abilities  of  the  highest  order,  and 
exercised  moral  infiuence  of  the  most  be- 
neficent kind  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  governess 
class  have  been  painfully  and  curiously  un- 
fitted for  thdir  duties,  have  only  undertaken 
them  of  necessity,  and  from  this  very  cause 
they  contribute  largely  to  the  numbers  of  the 
dependent  women  whose  misery  is  perpetual- 
ly brought  b^ore  us.  Under  these  ciretim- 
stances,  it  was  time  that  the  subject  of  fe- 
male instruction  in  this  country  ^ould  re- 
ceive systematic  investigation  ;  and  in  the 
Report  issued  by  the  Schools'  Enquiry  Com- 
mission we  are  furnished  with  the  desired 
information.  For  the  pursuance  of  this  en- 
quiry, extended  equally  to  girls'  as  to  boys' 
schools,  Ei^land  was  divided  into  districts 
—each  being  placed  under  an  Assistant- 
Commissioner.  The  sphere  of  the  enquiiy 
may  be  defined  as  that  lying  between  the 
great  Public  Schools  for  Boys,  and  the  Na- 
tional and  Board  Schools  for  both  sexes  for 
the  people — a  sphere  which,  as  especially 
occupied  by  the  middle  and  lower  middle 
classes,  will  be  recognized,  both  in  nature 
and  extent,  as  emphatically  the  most  impor- 
tant to  the  welfare  of  the  State.  In  thia 
sphere,  again,  three  classes  of  schools  were 
recognized  —  Endowed^  Proprietary,  and 
Private,  Of  tiie  benefits  of  endowed 
schools  the  girls  of  England  now  partake  too 
sparingly  for  prominent  mention  in  this  en- 
quiiy ;  and  proprietory  schools,  wiUi  few 
exceptions,-  have  been  confined  to  boys^ 
The  education,  therefore,  generally  be- 
stowed on  girls  who  leave  the  parental  homey 
had  to  be  sought  for  and  examined  in  the 
domain  of  the  private  boarding-schools,  of 
which  more  than  ten  thousand  were  found 
to  exist — ^the  majority  being  giris'  schools. 
We  hardly  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  nov- 
elty as  well  aa  delicacy  attending  the  investi- 
gation of  such  female  schools  as  consented 
to  the  enquiry.  Fortunately,  the  same  gei> 
tlemen  were  employed  for  both  sexes,  and 
their  standard  of  result  has  been  draw»  up, 
as  was  natural,  from  a  eomparison  between 
the  two.  And  it  may  be  said  at  onee  thafcy 
painful  as  are  the  majority  of  facts  pre- 
sented to  us,  the  upshot  of  the  enquiry  is  not 
so  unfavonrablo  to  girls'  schools  as  rai^t 
have  been  expected.  To  be  at  school  at  all 
for  o  few  years,  is  in  itself  a  relative  advan- 
tage when  compared  with  the  slip-slop  pm- 
grammes  and  irregular  habits  of  too  maiiy 
homes — ^for  here  we  speak  of  that  dass 
which  keep  no  regular  governess.  If  ako  the 
standard  of  instruction  has  been  found  in* 
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credibly  low,  it  has  been  placed  and  kept  at 
that  level  by  the  ignorance  and  indifference 
of  parents  ;  and  in  many  cases  in  direct  90- 

Cition  to  the  judgment  of  the  ladies  at  the 
d  of  such  institutions. 
Another  point  greatly  detrimental  to  the 
efficient  woi^ing  of  female  .schools  is  the 
fact  that,  being  far  more  numerous,  they 
are  much  smaller  than  similar  private  semi- 
naries f OT  boys  ;  and  hence  the  absence  of 
anything  like  stlmnlns  and  competition. 
According  to  the  Report  made  by  one  As- 
sistant-Commissioner, Mr.  Fitch,  *  Nothing 
can  be  more  extravagant  than  the  waste  cS 
money  and  of  educational  resources  in  these 
small  schools.  There  is  little  life,  no  col- 
lective instruction,  and  nothing  to  call  forth 
'  the  best  powers  either  of  teacher  or  learner, 
where  each  class  consists  of  two  or  three  pu- 
pils only. '  Many  reasons  may  be  suggested 
for  the  prevalence  of  these  ^  Limited  Estab- 
lishments for  Young  Ladies,'  but  the  chief 
one  is  the  preference  entertained  for  schools 
which  approximate  nearest  to  the  conditions 
of  a  home.  It  may  be  pleaded,  that  par- 
ents are  justified  in  their  endeavour  to 
shield  their  young  daughters  from  what  is 
called  the  contamination  of  a  latge  school, 
and  the  motive,  at  any  rate,  may  command 
respect.  But  we  doubt  its  soundness*  It 
is  natural,  and  perhaps  convenient,  to  make 
school  reOT>onsiDle  for  what  the  mother  be- 
lieves could  never  have  been  imbibed  at 
home.  But  in  the  inscrutable  workings  of 
every  young  mind,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say  how  or  when  tiie  first  seed  of  evil  was 
carried  by  the  winds  to  its  place  of  fructifi- 
cation. At  all.  events,  the  ordinary  mother 
of  an  ordinary  home  is  not  altogether  the 
best  person  to  be  trusted  in  her  judgment  as 
to  the  influence  of  others  on  her  own  chil- 
dren. She  surrounds  them  with  dulness, 
and  calls  it  innocence.  She  prides  herself 
on  pasturing  her  young  lambs  solely  on  the 
scanty  herbage  of  her  own  small  mind,  and 
does  not  know  that  it  is  stmration.  She 
denies  them  all  knowledge  of  the  world  they 
must  finally  occupy,  and  has  none  of  her 
own  to  put  in  its  p4ace.  But  such  systems 
—and  who  does  not  know  them  f — are  as 
powerless  to  keep  out '  evil  communications ' 
as  to  supply  good  ones.  Moral  infection 
lurks  everywhere ;  in  the  school  of  six,  as 
in  that  of  sixty  ;  in  the  home  as  in  the  con- 
vent. The  question  is,  What  form  of  edu- 
cation gives  the  greater  power  to  resbt,  the 
greater  amount  of  counterbalancing  good  ? 
And  this  question  at  best  can  only  bo  par- 
tially solved  by  the  best  of  schools,  for  the 
home  alone  begins,  continues,  and  completes 
the  real  education  of  most  women.  The 
more  reason,  therefore,  to  raise  the  charac- 


ter of  sdiool  instruction  as  high  as  possible  ; 
whether  as  collaborator  with  the  home,  and 
its  possible  corrective,  or  as  the  best  guar- 
antee for  wiser  mothers  and  better  guided 
homes  in  future. 

And  if  the  first  fundamental  defect  in 
school-life,  namely,  its  restricted  sphere, 
must  be  laid  at  the  parental  door,  it,  unfor- 
tunately, does  not  lie  there  alone.  The  sec- 
ond defect  is  worse  than  the  first,  for  it  in- 
dudes  pretty  well  all  the  rest ;  namely,  the 
scattered  and  incohesive  nature  of  the  sub- 
jects, and  the  flimsy  manner  in  which  they  are 
taught.  Reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
geography,  English  history,  and  English 
grammar,  are  the  general  curriculum  set  forth 
in  a  school-advertisement — ^U  other  studies 
coming  under  the  head  of  ^  extras. '  Compar- 
ing giris  with  boys,  it  is  admitted  by  the 
Commissioners  that,  up  to  the  age  of  twelve 
or  thirteen,  tiie  knowledge  and  intelligence 
in  the  best  of  the  ladies'  schools  are  superior 
to  that  in  the  boys'  academies  of  the  same 
standing.  The  verdict  Uiat  giris  read  bet- 
ter, and  spell  no  worse,  is  confirmed  by  all 
examiners.  Also  that  the  writing  of  both 
is  more  or  less  equally  distii^ukhed  by  a 
clear,  round,  copy-book  character ;  in 
which  the  little  feminine  fingers  are,  if  any- 
thing, more  dexterous  than  those  of  their 
brothers.  But  from  twelve  to  thirteen  a 
strange  change  comes  over  the  spirit  of  the 
writing-desk*  It  is  apparently  assumed  to 
be  indecorous  for  girls,  rising  into  woman- 
hood, to  write  too  legibly*  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  continuing  to  distinguish  their  *  a's,* 
*  e's,'  arid  *  i's  '  with  increasing  precision, 
every  letter  of  the  alphabet  is  suddenly  re- 
duced, as  far  as  tops  and  tails  permit,  *  to 
the  closest  imitation  of  a  saw.'  Hence  that 
strange  conformation  of  hand- writing,  pecu- 
liar to  most  school-taught  girls  of  the  lower 
section  of  the  middle  classes,  with  which 
the  worid  is  so  unfortunately  familiar.  So 
curious  is  this  calligraphic  convention,  that 
a  time  may  be  ^reseen  when  some  antiqua- 
iT  will  institute  enquiry  as  to  the  cause  for 
the  indiscriminate  levelling  of  the  common 
cursive  characters  which  prevailed  among 
the  Englishwomen  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury ;  tracing  it,  perhaps,  to  the  strong  dem- 
ocratic tendencies  of  the  age,  or  to  some 
writing-machine  then  in  vogue. 

To  return,  however,  to  our  subject :  what- 
ever the  writing  of  the  young  ladies,  they 
are  declared  to  express  themselves  in  it  more 
dearly  and  readily  than  the  boys  do.  Nor 
did  the  Commissioners  detect  any  difference 
up  to  this  age  between  the  two  in  arithme- 
tic. *  The  girls  often  evince  great  quick- 
ness in  arithmetic,  and  at  least  as  clear  an 
understanding  of  the  rationale  of  the  ele- 
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mentary  rules,  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  best 
schools  for  boys.  Their  knowledge  of  his- 
tory  and  geography  is  often  greater,  while 
the  clearness  with  which  they  perceive  the 
meanings  of  the  words,  and  tneir  general 
interest  in  reading,  are  decidedly  superi- 
or.' In  Scripture  history,  too,  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  Bible,  the  girls  invariably  out- 
strip the  boys.  But  here,  with  all  their 
bright  faculties  in  healthy  progress,  the  same 
thing  happens  that  has  been  described  with 
the  handwriting,  and  the  signal  is  given  to 
check  further  real  growth.  Parents,  as  a 
rule,  see  no  use  in  any  of  these  rudiments 
of  a  sound  education  being  carried  on  to 
real  purpose,  and  from  that  time — ^twelve  or 
thirteen  years  of  age — ^the  tree,  however 
vigorous  and  promising,  is  cut  back,  or  only 
allowed  a  few  lateral  shoots  by  way  of  sup- 
posed ornament.  So  universal  a  practice 
can  only  be  assigned  to  an  equally  universal 
motive — generaUy  defined  as  parental  anxi- 
ety to  keep  a  girl  feminine,  and  fitted  for 
the  home  sphere,  but,  in  reality,  referable 
exclusively  to  what  the  suitor,  looming  in 
the  distance,  will  be  supposed  to  prSfer. 
The  deity  may  be  long  invisible,  and  per- 
haps even  may  never  reveal  himself,  but  it 
is  always  thought  necessary  to  propitiate 
him,  and  the  extinction  of  all  dangerous 
signs  of  intellectual  power  is  held  to  be  his 
most  acceptable  offering. 

A  large  array  of  subjects  may  be  now 
kept  in  the  school  repertory,  but  all  the 
young  girl  is  encouraged  to  learn  are  a  few 
accomplishments,  which,  it  may  be  added, 
are  never  accomplished.  Such  '  music  ' 
and  '  drawing '  as  are  commonly  taught  in 
these  establishments  are  not  of  the  kind 
readily  acknowledged  by  either  of  these 
Fine  Arts.  Yet  music  especially,  whether 
a  girl  care  for  it  or  not,  is  hammered  at  in 
these  schools  as  if  the  happiness  of  life  de- 
pended upon  it ;  the  time  given  in  the  more 

*  genteel  establishments '  to  that  practice 
being  calculated  by  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners to  exceed  that  which  is  devoted  to 

*  history,  drawing,  arithmetic,  German, 
geography,  writing,  English  grammar,  and 
the  use  of  the  globes,  all  put  together. ' 

French. is  thought  another  indispensable 
acquirement,  being  generally  regarded  as 
giving  an  intellectual  guarantee  for  the  class 
of  education.  Of  the  time  spent  on  this 
language  no  computation  is  possible,  since 
the  greater  portion  is  utterly  misspent.  For 
we  all  know  the  curiously  destructive  plan 
which  forbids  the  pupils  to  talk  to  each 
other  during  certain  hours  of  the  day  in  any 
other  language.  Considering  the  limited 
vocabulary,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ideas, 
which  constitutes  the  whole  stock  in  hand 


of  these  young  ladies,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  a  jai^on  should  ensue,  as  much  in  play 
as  in  earnest,  in  which  purely  English  com- 
mon-places are  interspersed  with  a  few 
French  terminations,  e.g.,  *  Je  wouldais,  si 
je  conldais,  mais  je  ne  cannai  pas. '  Even 
where  this  absurd  practice  is  not  in  force, 
and  the  language  is  taught  by  competent 
teachers  and  learned  by  conscientious  pu- 
pils, there  is  something  in  the  languid  mental 
atmosphere  of  most  small  schools  which  is 
fatal  to  all  thoroughness.  There  are  plenty 
of  girls  who  work  at  French  for  forty  weeks 
in  the  year,  and  for  ten  years  of  their  youth, 
and  yet  who  could  not  keep  up  a  conversation 
in  it  for  five  minutes.  Nor  do  they  get  the 
same  intellectual  benefit  from  the  language 
that  boys  do  from  Latin.  We  do  not 
agree  with  one  Commissioner  in  wondering 
why  '  foreign  languages,  which  are  es* 
pecially  useful  in  business,  in  politics,  in 
travel,  and  in  intercourse  with  the  worid, 
should  be  considered  particulariy  appropriate 
for  that  half  of  the  population  which  spends 
most  of  its  time  at  home. '  What  could  the 
poor  man  be  thinking  of  ?  Setting  aside 
business,  politics,  and  intercourse  with  the 
world,  in  all  of  which  they  are  not  particu- 
larly behindhand,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  of  the  two  halves  of  the  population, 
taken  numerically,  the  ladies  travel  the  most, 
and,  whatever  their  small  French  and  less 
German,  are  generally  wanted  as  interpreters 
for  their  male  companions. 

We  have  said  that  a  large  array  of  sub- 
jects is  kept  nominally  before  a  girl,  espe- 
cially in  the  more  fashionable  schools,  which 
helps  to  account  for  that '  scn^piness  ' — as 
opposed  to  thoroughness — that  *  multa,'  as 
substituted  for  '  multum,'  which  is  the  bane 
of  female  education.  The  very  assort- 
ment of  the  subjects  would  require  a  mira- 
cle to  make  them  assimilate  in  the  same  ju- 
venile mind.  Courses  on  astronomy  and 
heraldry,  on  architecture  and  on  botany, 
translate  the  scene  alternately  from  heaven 
to  earth,  and  from  art  to  nature,  and  are 
supposed  to  fill  up  spare  c<Mmers  in 
brain  and  time.  '  The  days  of  lecture  are 
looked  forward  to  as  an  event ;  dress  is  es- 
pecially attended  to,  and  the  young  ladies, 
ranged  in  close  order,  sit  and  smile  rather 
as  spectators  at  a  festival  exhibition  than  as 
students.'  The  transitory  effect  of  suck 
teaching-^kept  tip  by  no  study  in  the  inter- 
val, supplemented  by  no  reading,  and  tested 
by  no  examination — need  not  be  dwelt 
upon.  Other  subjects  in  the  school  reper- 
tory, equally  as  strangely  assorted — such  as 
Pneumatics  and  Italian — ^are  supposed  to  re- 
main a  dead  letter :  '  For  as  a  matter  of  fact 
one  finds  no  giris  studying  either  pumps, 
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or  Dante  ;  while  as  to  that  mysterious  branch 
of  knowledo^  called  *  *  the  use  of  the  globes, ' ' 
the  answer  to  the  first  question,  ^*  what  is 
the  Equator  ?"  generally  discouraged  any 
further  examination.' 

It  has  been  stated  that  up  to  an  .  early 
point  of  comparison  the  girls  were  found 
as  forward  as  the  boys  in  common  arithme- 
tic. Beyond  this  the  results  varied  marked- 
ly according  to  the  sex  of  the  teacher.  '  It 
would  be  affectation  of  politeness  to  say  a 
word  on  behalf  of  the  arithmetic  taught  by 
ladies.'  As  the  scale  of  calculation  rose, 
that  of  success  fell.  While  one  girl  out  of 
five  failed  in  simple  multiplication  and  divi* 
sion,  seven  out  of  eighteen  failed  in  the 
compound  forms  of  the  same,  one  out  of 
two  in  notation,  five  out  of  seven  in  pro- 
portion, five  out  of  six  in  practice,  fifty  out 
of  fifty-three  in  vulgar  fractions  and  square 
root,  and  all  in  decimals  and  interest.  So 
utterly  dead  were  most  of  the  girls'  minds, 
in  a  school  under  a  mistress,  to  the  com- 
monest operation  of  arithmetical  laws,  that 
they  failed  to  see  the  absurdity  of  their  own 
answers.  They  were  not  in  the  least  em- 
barrassed to  present  a  sum  worked  out  in 
subtraction,  with  a  remainder  larger  than 
the  amount  subtracted  from  ;  and  one  young 
lady,  having  to  solve  the  cost  of  27^  lbs. 
of  tea,  at  5«.  6^  the  pound,  triumphant- 
ly returned  her  written  answer  as  11  ol.  16s, 
4d»  StUl,  nothing  can  be  fairer  than  the 
judgment  in  this  respect  arrived  at  by  one 
of  the  Commissioners  (Mr.  Bryce)  : — 

*  The  schoolmistresses  did  not  generally  ap- 
pear surprised  to  find  their  pupils  acquit  them- 
selves ill  in  arithmetic.  They  believe,  and 
the  parents — if  parents  think  about  the  matter 
at  all — share  their  belief,  that  girls  have  for 
numbers  a  natural  incapacity  and  a  natural 
hatred,  against  which  it  is  almost  useless,  and 
perhaps  not  very  important,  to  struggle. 
This  belief  seems  to  be  quite  without  founda- 
tion. I  found  several  schools,  among  which 
I  may  particularly  mention  the  Institute 
Girls*  8chool  in  Liverpool,  and  two  private 
schools  in  Manchester,  whose  names,  were  it 
permissible,  I  should  be  glad  to  give,  in  which 
the  arithmetic  was  excellent,  quite  up  to  the 
level  of  that  in  boys'  schools,  and  where  the 
scholars  took  an  evident  pleasure  in  it ;  and  I 
received  a  great  deal  of  testimony  from  persons 
whose  means  of  observation  qualified  them 
to  speak,  all  tending  the  same  way.  Bo  far 
from  being  necessarily  bad  arithmeticians, 
there  is  some  reason  to  think  that  girls,  being, 
by  nature,  quicker  at  most  things  tlum  boys, 
are  quicker  at  figures  also,  and  elm  go  through 
the  common  operations  of  adding,  subtract- 
ing, and  so  forth,  either  mentally  or  on  paper, 
as  easily  as  boys  can.  Several  persons  who 
admit  this  may  be  heard  to  maintain  that  girls 
have  less  power  of  abstraction,  and  are  less 
able  to  grasp,   remember,  and  apply,  mth- 


metical  principles.  But  we  are  not  obliged  to 
assume  any  such  cause  for  their  present  gen- 
eral inferiority  in  arithmetic,  since  it  is  suffi- 
ciently accounted  for  by  the  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  the  arithmetical  teaching  which  they 
receive.*  As  has  been  stated  already,  arith- 
metic occupies,  in  the  more  expensive  schools, 
not  more  than  one-thirteenth  of  a  girl's  time, 
in  the  dieaper  ones  perhaps  one-tenth.  Then 
the  teaching  is  generally  very  poor,  lifeless, 
and  unintel&ent.  .  .  . 

*  If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  reproach  so 
often  made  against  the  education  of  women — 
that  it  leaves  them  disposed  to  cuess  where 
they  ought  to  reason,  with  no  idea  of  the 
value  of  accuracy  and  no  power  of  concen- 
trating their  attention — this  may  be  in  a  large 
measure  attributed  to  the  all  but  universal 
neglect  of  so  valuable  a  means  of  mental  dis- 
cipline as  the  scientific  study  of  arithmetic 
supplies.' 

As  a  general  summing-up  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  teaching  given  to  girls,  we 
give  the  following  passage  : — 

*  We  find,  as  a  rule,  a  very  small  amount  of 
professional  skill,  an  inferior  set  of  school 
books,  a  vast  deal  of  dry  uninteresting  task- 
work, rules  put  into  the  memory  with  no  ex- 
planation of  their  principles ;  no  system  of 
examination  worthy  of  ^e  name  ;  a  very 
false  estimate  of  the  relative  value  of  the 
several  kinds  of  acquirement ;  a  reference  to 
effect,  rather  than  to  solid  worth  ;  a  tendency 
to  fill  or  adorn,  rather  than  to  strengthen  the 
mind.' 

After  this  declaration  we  may  turn  with 
greater  confidence  to  the  more  favourable 
side  of  the  Commissioners'  Report,  and  on 
two  main  points  it  is  most  unreserved.  The 
first  concerns  the  girl's  abstract  capacity  for 
intellectual  attainments,  which  *  on  weighty 
evidence '  is  pronounced  by  one  gentleman 
*  to  be  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  in  the 
two  sexes.  *  Another  adds  that,  *  in  mixed 
schools  taught  by  masters,  I  found  no  dif- 
ference of  attainments  between  boy  and  girl. ' 
Again,  in  one  of  the  very  few  private  schools 
where  Latin  was  taught,  and  where  girls  of 
16  and  17  were  able  to  translate  Csesar  and 
Virgil,  *,If  I  were  to  compare  girls'  transla- 

*  In  the  distribution  of  prizes  at  the  North 
London  Collegiate  and  Camden  Street  Schools 
for  girls  which  took  place  last  July,  Mr.  Mason, 
an  official  examiner,  referring  to  an  article  in  the 
'  Saturday  Review/  thus  expresses  himself : 
'  The  writer  of  that  article,  not  heing  really  ac- 
qnainted  with  the  strides  in  the  education  of 
girls  within  the  last  few  years,  has  unfortunate- 
ly selected  for  ridicule  physiology  and  arithme- 
tic ;  the  very  two  suhjects  in  which  they  have 
proved  themselves  most  efficient.  As  an  exam- 
iner of  pupils  of  both  sexes,  he  must  confess 


that  the  girls  are  rapidly  outstripping  their 
hrothers  in  the  power  with  which  tliey  grapple 
with  questions  in  mathematics.' — 'Journal  of 


hrothers  in  the  power  with  which  tliey  grapple 
with  questions  in  mathematics.' — 'Journal  of 
Women's  Educational  Union,' July  1877,  p.  107. 
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tions  with  boys',  I  should  say  that  girls  f 
showed  more  taste,  boys  most  accuracy.' 
In  another  school  the  girls  were  particu- 
larly fond  of  algebra  ;  and  in  a  proprietary 
school,  *  in  which  boy  and  girl  were  work- 
ing side  by  side  in  the  same  class,  the  girls 
were  quite  as  proficient  as  ihe  boys  in  Euclid, 
though  I  cannot  say  the  same  <^  their  alge- 
bra.' 

One  Commissioner  adds,  incidentally,  evi- 
dence of  an  important  kind  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  highest  intellectual  exercise  upon  the 
feminine  deportment : — 

'  It  happens  that  the  finest  manners  I  ever 
saw  among  young  people — the  most  perfect 
self-possession,  modesty,  and  freedom  from 
affectation — were  in  a  class  of  girls  who  were 
brought  up  to  me  to  demonstrate  a  problem 
in  Euclid.  It  would  be  a  strange  commentary 
on  our  present  system  of  educaBon,  if  it  could 
be  proved  that  the  studies,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  elevate  and  refine  men,  had  an  op- 
posite effect  on  the  other  sex.  But  though 
improved,  and  probably  grossly  untrue,  there 
are  many  who  believe  it. ' 

The  more  we  look  into  this  subject  the 
more  are  we  convinced  that  the  prejudice 
against  a  high  class  of  education  for  women 
does  not  proceed  from  the  male  half  of  the 
creation,  unless  influenced  by  their  wlVes  ! 
There  are  special  aims  now  proposed  by 
women,  on  the  propriety  of  which  men  may 
be  divided  ;  but  for  the  chief  evils,  whether 
of  home  or  school,  under  which  they  suffer 
till  too  late  to  mend  them,  and  into  the  na- 
ture of  which  men  have  little  insight,  they 
liave  in  every  respect,  directly  and  remote- 
ly, primarily  and  ultimately,  to  thank  their 
own  sex.  If  in  too  many  instances  the  lady 
teacher  is  incompetent  for  her  task,  in  far 
more  she  is  thwarted  in  it,  as  we  have 
hinted,  by  the  intolerable  apathy  and  silli- 
ness of  the  parents — this  last  *  noun  plural  * 
in  most  cases  doing  duty  for  one  parent 
only.  For  '  paterfamilias  '  of  the  middle 
and  lower-middle  class  seldom  knows  any- 
thing more  of  his  daughter's  education 
beyond  the  periodical  signing  of  a  cheque 
on  its  behalf.  The  complaints  of  the 
teachers  as  to  the  prejudicial  influence  of 
home  dictation  pervade  the  whole  Report. 
One  lady  says  :  '  It  is  not  pleasant  to 
bear  the  whims  of  the  very  people  for  whose 
children  you  are  trying  to  do  your  best. ' 
Another  :  *  I  have  remonstrated  oh  the  folly 
of  teaching  music  to  the  hopelessly  unmusi- 
cal ;  their  time  might  be  so  much  better 
spent,  but  parents  are  inexorable.'  A 
third  :  *  The^  prejudices  of  parents  are  my 
greatest  hindrances ;  their  only  object 
seems  to  be  display.'  One  mother,  observ- 
ing that  her  daughter  is  getting  truly  inter- 


ested in  her  schoolwork,  '  comes  to  me,  and 

says,  "  Now;  Miss ,  you  must  not  make 

Augusta  a  blue  ;"  another  fond  parent  does 
not  disguise  her  motives,  '*  Time  is  short, 
and  we  must  make  a  show  ;"  while  a  third 
pleads,  **  What's  the  use  of  Julia's  learning 
to  sum  ?  Her  husband,  you  know,  wiU 
keep  her  accounts  for  her.'   ' 

This  lady  has  given  the  clue  to  the  hidden 
link  in  this  curious  machinery.  Like  the 
books  of  advice  addressed  to  the  female  sex, 
the  system  revolves  round  one  secret  but 
central  idea,  and  is  directed  by  one  uncon- 
fessed  but  well-understood  aim.  We  do  not 
so  much  quarrel  with  the  assumption  that 
the  husband  is  to  make  all  square  in  Julia's 
accounts  as  well  as  in  everything  else  ;  but 
so  illogical  and  uncomplimentary  a  thesis  as 
that  which  underlies  all  this  flimsy  system 
— namely,  that  it  improves  a  girl's  chances 
of  marriage — will  not  readily  be  endorsed 
by  the  other  contracting  party.  Women 
themselves,  with  the  commonest  share  of 
that  shrewdness  which  is  the  prerogative  of 
the  sex,  are  perfectly  aware  that,  in  Lord 
Jeffrey's  words,  *  their  stockings  may  be  as 
blue  as  they  please,  if  their  petticoats  are 
but  long  enough.'  What,  indeed,  does  a 
husband  profit  by  the  tune  that  cannot  be 
played  *  without  my  notes  I '  by  the  draw- 
ing which  cannot  truly  portray  the  com- 
monest feature  in  nature  or  art  f  by  the 
French  which  cannot  translate  or  write  a  let- 
ter of  business  or  ceremony  for  him?  by 
the  education,  in  short,  which  cannot  verify 
an  account,  or  supply  a  date,  or  discuss  a 
topic  in  which  an  intelligent  man  and  his 
friends  take  interest  ?  By  what  authority 
such  a  fiction  has  taken  possession  of  the 
maternal  mind,  it  would  be  hard  to  say  ; 
but  we  cannot  too  often  repeat  that  it  is 
thence  alone  that  it  derives  its  origin.  Nor 
will  women  of  a  higher  calibre  dispute  this 
verdict.  A  well-known  distinguished  lady, 
whose  superior  mind  and  acquirements 
made  her  tne  helpmeet  for  the  great  man 
whose  name  she  bears,  his  stay  and  counsel- 
lor in  all  he  undertook,  the  pride  of  his 
heart,  and  the  magnet  of  his  home — this 
lady,  on  being  appealed  to  by  her  young 
friends  to  direct  them  how  to  cultivate  their 
minds  so  as  to  obtain  the  resources  they  ad- 
mire in  her,  invariably  replies,  *  My  dear,  I 
would  not  do  so  for  the  world.  What 
would  your  mother  say  ?  ' 

Far  from  levelling  this  wholesale  insult 
at  their  fellow-countrymen.  Englishwomen 
(though  we  say  it  that  should  not)  ought  to  be 
proud  of  that  which  distinguishes  their  lovers 
and  husbands  from  those  of  other  lands.  The 
Englishman  is  worldly  enough  in  all  con- 
science ;  still,  of  all  the  European  family,  he 
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alone  is  trnly  romantic  in  the  choice  of  his 
life  *  8  companion.  He  claims  his  national  in- 
dependence (eccentricity  some  would  call  it) 
in  this  as  in  other  things,  and  many  an  insig- 
nificant and  dowerless  girl,  invested  by  his 
fancy  alone  with  every  charm,  is  lifted  into  a 
position  of  comfort  and  consequence  which 
she  has  not  always  the  sense  to  appreciate — 
for  he  takes  her  in  spite  of  her  shallowness 
and  ignorance,  and  not  because  of  it  If 
she  happens  to  be  extremely  beautiful  or 
distinguished-looking,  there  is  hardly  a 
grade  in  the  land  to  which  she  may  not  as- 
pire. This  characteristic  of  the  Englishman 
did  not  escape  the  observation  of  Geoige 
Sand,  who  wrote  her  tale  *  Jeanne  '  to  illus- 
trate it.  Jeanne  was  an  utterly  illiterate 
herdswoman,  but  so  beautiful  that  lovers 
of  various  nations*  beset  her.  There  was 
the  German  baron,  and  the  French  avocat, 
and  there  was  the  English  baronet.  All 
lovedy  and  wanted  to  be  loved  in  return, 
but  the  Englishman  alone  offered  marriage. 
Under  these  circumstances,  no  matter  what 
the  comparative  paucity  of  chances  implied 
by  the  figures  of  single  women  given  above, 
or  the  many  prizes  which  turn  out  to  be  worse 
than  blanks,  it  would  be  vain  to  expect  that 
the  turn  for  speculation  inherent  in  the  fe- 
male breast  should  be  proof  to  the  chances  of 
such  a  lottery.  That  can  be  readily  condon- 
ed. But  the  ungrateful  pretext,  that  a  girl's 
mind  is  kept  vacant  purposely  to  suit  the 
matrimonial  market,  is  too  preposterous  to 
be  allowed  to  pass.  There  is  not  a  dandy 
so  empty,  whose  vanity,  at  all  events,  would 
not  resent  the  insinuation. 

At  any  rate  the  Commissioners  were  not 
deceived  by  it,  and  it  is  amusing  to  read 
how  the  arguments  for  fitting  a  girl  for  her 
supposed  conjugal  sphere  are  turned  against 
themselves. 

*  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  the 
difference  m  the  future  destiny  of  girls  and 
boys  (assigned  as  a  reason  for  the  difference  in 
the  character  and  extent  of  their  intellectual 
training.  A  girl,  it  is  urged,  is  fated  to  be  a 
wife  and  a  mother,  and  must  therefore  be 
educated  for  domestic  life.  But  I  cannot  find 
out  that  any  part  of  the  training  given  in 
ladies^  schools  educates  them  for  domestic  life, 
or  prepares  them  for  duties  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  especially  womanly.  I  am  re- 
peatedly told  that  cooking,  the  government  of 
servants,  the  superintendence  of  their  work, 
the  right  management  of  the  house,  and  the 
power  to  economise  all  the  resources  of  a 
household,  are  of  more  importance  to  a  girl 
than  learning.  All  this  may  be  true,  but  tk&n 
these  things  are  not  taught  in  schools,  .  .  . 
Everywhere  the  fact  that  the  pupil  is  to  be- 
come a  woman  and  not  a  man  operates  upon 
her  course  of  study,  negatively,  not  positively. 
It  deprives  her  of  the  kind  of  teaching  boys 


receive,  but  it  gives  her  little  or  nothing  in 
exchange.  It  certainly  gives  her  no  excep- 
tional teaching  adapted  to  her  career  as  a  wo- 
man. ' 

"We  have  mentioned  the  first  point  laid 
down  by  the  Commissioners,  namely,  the 
equal  capacity  of  the  two  sexes  under  equal 
conditions — an  equality  not  necessarily  so 
much  in  the  items  as  in  the  sum  total.  We 
now  come  to  the  second  point,  which,  if 
due  justice  were  done  to  the  governess  oi; 
schoolmistress,  appears  to  be  no  less  indis- 
putable. Like  her  pupil,  the  mistress 
suffers  from  bad  home  education,  wretched 
teaching,  from  lack  of  all  training,  and 
from  entire  isolation  in  the  difficulties  of 
her  task.  Nevertheless  the  fair  and  upright 
judgment  of  the  Commissioners  pronounce 
her  to  be  by  nature,  and  especially  for  girls, 
a  better  teacher  than  a  man. 

'  If  governesses  were  better  instructed,  the 
need  for  employing  masters^  would  almost  to- 
tally disappear.  At  present  the  general  dis- 
position to  employ  them  in  girls'  schools  sim- 
ply amounts  to  an  admission  that  the  mistress- 
es are  imperfectly  trained.  Of  two  persons,  a 
man  and  a  woman,  who  have  an  equally  ac- 
curate acquaintance  with  a  given  subject,  it 
may  be  lairly  assumed  that  the  woman  is 
likely  to  be  the  better  teacher.  All  the  natural 
gifts,  which  go  so  far  to  make  a  good  teacher, 
she  possesses  in  a  higher  degree.  In  sym- 
pathy with  learners,  in  the  imaginative  faculty 
which  helps  her  to  see  what  is  going  on  in  their 
minds,  in  the  tact  which  seizes  upon  the  hap- 
piest way  to  remove  a  difficulty,  or  to  present 
a  truth,  in  insight  into  character,  and  in  pa- 
tience and  kindness,  she  is  likely  to  excel  him. 
A  larger  proportion  of  women  than  of  men 
may  be  said  to  be  bom  teachers ;  gifted  by 
nature  with  the  art  of  communicating  what 
they  know.  It  is  because,  as  a  rule,  they  do  not 
know  thoroughly  the  subjects  included  even 
in  the  narrow  and  pretentious  curriculum  of 
the  ordinary  ladies'  school,  that  they  so  often 
avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  masters. 
Other  reasons  are  often  asdgned,  but,  as  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  judge,  this  is  the  true 
reason  even  when  least  avowed.  .  .  .  My  ex- 
amination of  the  ^rls'  schools  has  left  on  me 
a  strong  impression  that,  for  all  the  ordinary 
intellectual  work  of  a  school,  women  are  more 
appropriate  teachers  for  girls  than  men  *  and 
that,  tip  to  the  measure  of  their  own  hnomedge^ 
they  can  always  teach  with  at  least  equal  skill 
and  effect.' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  system  like 
that  which  the  Enquiry  has  exposed,  long 
entailed  from  ill-educated  mothers  to 
daughters,  and  from  ill-instructed  teachers 
to  pupils,  goes  far  to  account  for  the  help- 
less and  exceptional  conditions  under  which 
a  large  body  of  our  countrywomen  now 
suffer.  But  there  are  causes  which  lie 
deeper  still.     A  country  like  England,  the 
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stronghold  of  ancient  customs  and  the 
leader  of  modem  progress-— possessed  equal- 
ly by  the  spirit  of  Liberty  and  of  Preju- 
dice— insul^y  as  much  morally  as  geograph- 
ically— is  found,  when  viewed  below  the 
surface,  to  abound  in  anomalies  puzzling  to 
her  own  people  and  incomprehensible  to 
others.  And  few  perhaps  are  greater  than 
those  which  affect  her  female  population, 
which  lead  to  the  over-protection  of  one  part 
of  it  and  to  the  over-neglect  of  another, 
'which  give  the  prosperous  and  pampered 
woman  every  indulgence,  and  the  poor  and 
forlorn  one  no  rights.  The  discovery  of 
these  jarring  contrasts  has  broken  upon 
us  with  comparative  suddenness,  disturbing 
complacent  dreams  of  a  national  condition 
believed,  and  not  unnaturally,  to  be  emi- 
nently conducive  to  private  virtue  and  hap- 
piness. For  while  the  social  and  domestic 
aspect  of  female  life  in  this  country  has 
presented  a  picture  of  charm,  worth,  and 
intelligence  uncombined  in  the  same  degree 
elsewhere  ;  while  the  force  of  custom  has  so 
far  overridden  the  power  of  law  as  to  permit 
to  Englishwomen  an  equality  and  ease  in 
mingling  with  the  other  sex,  unknown  in 
other  lands ;  it  has  been  difficult  to  credit 
the  suffering  and  injustice  gradually  prepar- 
ing for  them  from  causes  which  sooner  or 
later  take  precedence  of  all  others.  As  long 
as  all  goes  prosperously  in  a  community,  in- 
consistencies may  be  liidden  and  injustices 
glossed  over ;  but  when  that  form  of  civil 
war  commences  which  is  represented  by 
the  struggle  for  bread,  veils  are  torn  aside, 
and  glossings  disappear.  That  women 
should,  like  men,  fall  under  the  primal  sen- 
tence of  the  sweat  *of  the  brow,  is  nothing 
new  with  us.  Above  three  millions  of  Eng- 
lishwomen already  earn  their  own  living. 
But  now  the  mandate,  *  If  ye  work  not, 
neither  shall  ye  eat,'  has  gone  forth  to  a 
higher  class  of  our  countrywomen,  and  it 
finds  theifl  miserable  and  helpless,  because 
totally  unprepared.  Mr.  Froudo,  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  students  at  St.  Andrews,  spoke 
these  words  :  '  A  child,  since  ho  is  required 
to  live,  has  a  right  to  demand  such  teaching 
as  shall  enable  him  to  live  with  honesty,  and 
to  take  such  a  place  in  society  as  belongs  to 
the  faculties  he  has  brought  with  him.' 
The  same  must  now  be  said,  and  more 
strongly  still,  for  the  female  child  in  a  state 
of  society  liable  to  set  her  adrift  without 
provision,  and  without  the  right  in  many 
respects  to  provide  for  herself.  Two  points 
have  been  established  by  this  School  Com- 
mission— the  capacity  of  the  girl  to  learn, 
and  that  of  the  duly-trained  woman  to 
teach.  So  inadequately  have  both  these 
faculties  been  acknowledged  in  our  middle 


classes,  that  our  National  and  Elementary 
schools  are  known  to  give  incomparably  bet- 
ter instruction,  as  far  as  it  goes,  than  the 
so-called  young  lady  receives  at  a  *  genteel ' 
private  establishment.  Accordingly  a  cry 
for  the  higher  education  of  women  has  gone 
forth,  resulting,  both  actually  and  experi- 
mentally, in  one  of  the  most  important 
movements  in  the  middle  and  lower-middle 
classes  Uiat  this  country  has  witnessed.  The 
machinery  for  this  purpose  which  a  few 
years  has  sufficed  to  bring  into  action,  by 
the  usoal  English  process  of  private  effort 
and  organization,  is  becoming  so  extended, 
that  a  short  retrospect  of  its  nature  may  in- 
terest even  the  general  reader. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  trace  precisely 
tlvB  first  stirrings  in  public  opinion  on  be- 
half both  of  a  better  and  cheaper  form  of 
instruction  for  girls.  The  need  for  it  was 
sure  to  make  itself  felt  in  a  community  like 
London,  mainly  composed  of  hard-working 
professional  men,  where  fathers  of  large 
families  could  ill  afford  to  send  their  daugh- 
ters to  boarding-schools,  and  where  the 
average  houses  can  spare  but  little  accom- 
modation for  resident  governesses.  The 
institution  of  King's  College  and  University 
College  Schools  for  London  boys,  similariy 
placed,  doubtless  first  suggested  correspond- 
ing plans  for  their  sisters.  We  find  accord- 
ingly that  Queen's  College  (in  Harley 
Street)  was  founded  in  1848  chiefly  by 
gentlemen  connected  with  Eang's  College, 
among  whom  the  names  of  Professor  Mau- 
rice and  of  the  present  Archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin were  foremost  as  successive  principals. 
Bedford  College*  followed  in  1849  ;  both 
being  furnished  with  a  staff  of  distinguished 
names  as  professors  and  lecturers.  As  ex- 
amples also  of  the  powers  for  organization 
and  tuition  inherent  in  women,  the  Camden 
Town  Schools,  conducted  by  Miss  Buss, 
and  the  Cheltenham  College  by  Miss  Bcale, 
were  among  the  first  and  most  prominent — 
both  of  late  enriched  by  considerable  en- 
dowments. But  the  earUest  public  step  in 
favour  of  women  was  taken  about  nineteen 
years  ago,  when  the  "University  of  Cam- 
bridge fir^  opened  what  are  called  its  *  Lo- 
cal Examinations '  for  candidates  under 
eighteen  years  of  age,  to  girls  ;  an  example 
followed  some  years  later  by  Oxford.  These 
consist  of  an  annual  examination  by  the  reg- 
ular University  Examiners,  equally  of  boys 
and  girls,  on  the  same  subjects  and  by  the 
same  papers,  at  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, called  *  Centres  ;'  the  examinations  being 
followed  by  the  distribution  of  certificates 


*  Now  removed  to  8  and  9  York  Place,  Port- 
man  Square.  "^ 
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according  to  the  number  of  marks  obtfuned. 
These  '  Centres '  are  open  to  such  schools, 
collegiate  or  private,  and  such  private  in- 
dividuals, as  desire  to  take  advantage  of 
formal  educational  tests,  the  candidates 
being  divided  into  two  classes,  Juniors  and 
Seniors.  It  is  obvious  that  these  opportu- 
nities of  competition  act  with  equal  stimu- 
lus on  scholars  aid  teachers  ;  the  standard 
attained  by  the  one  being  the  directest  evi- 
dence of  the  eflSciency  of  the  other.  The 
consequence  has  been  a  rapidly  increas- 
ing number  of  *  Centres,'  which  in  1874 
amounted  fo  fifty-two.  The  average  results, 
as  drawn  up  in  the  Seventeenth  Report  of 
the  Syndicate— comprising  the  examinations 
from  1870  to  1874-r-are  so  curious,  as  re- 
gards the  relative  positions  held  by  the  girls, 
as  to  warran.t  our  giving  an  abridgment  of 
them  here  : — 

'  Qrammar,  Juniors.  The  answers  sent  up 
to  the  questions  in  etymology  were  on  the 
whole  very  satisfactory.  The  papers  of  the  girls 
were  decidedly  better  than  those  of  the  boys, 
although,  in  this  respect,  the  difference  was 
not  so  striking  as  it  has  been  in  former  years. 

'  Grammar,  Seniors,  The  work  of  the  girls 
was  better  done  than  that  of  the  boys.  .  .  . 

*  Arithmetie.y  Jtmiors,  There  is  both  with 
boys  and  girls  a  very  remarkable  falling-off  in 
the  percentage  of  candidates  who  obtain  more 
than  half  of  the  full  marks.  .  .  .  The  quali- 
ty of  the  teaching  given  to  the  girls,  and  the 
methods  used  by  them,  appear  in  many  instan- 
ces decidedly  xmsatisfactory,  and  not  nearly 
so  good  as  is  the  case  with  the  boys. 

*  ArithmetiCy  Seniors,  Of  the  boys,  10  per 
cent,  failed  ;  of  the  girls,  20  per  cent,  failed. 
It  is  clear  from  these  results,  that  the  teaching 
of  arithmetic  is  very  defective  in  some  of  the 
schools  for  boys,  and  in  very  many  of  the 
schools  for  girls.  As  evidence  of  what  may 
be  done  by  skilful  teaching,  it  is  sufficient  to 
mention  that  in  one  school,  sending  in  74 
girls  for  this  examination,  8  only  failed.  .  .  . 

*  .Religious  Knowledge,  Old  Testament.  The 
girls,  as  before,  were  much  superior  to  the 
boys,  but  there  was  great  and  decided  im- 
provement in  the  work  of  the  latter 

^  Catechism.  The  girls  have  not  only  a 
smaller  percentage  of  candidates  rejected 
than  the  boys,  but  also  their  papers  on  the 
average  secured  one-fourth  more  marks. 

*  SnaJcspeare,  Juniors.  As  in  the  previous 
year,  the  boys  often  failed  in  power  of  expres- 
sion, and  handled  the  language  clumsily, 
while  the  girls  were  for  the  most  part  more 
fluent  and  ready..  .  .  . 

*  Latin.  Cicero,  pro  Lege  Manilia.  The  Re- 
gent's Park  Centre  girls  showed  careful  prep- 
aration, all  the  candidates  from  that  centre 
passing  in  accidence. 

*  Borace,  Epistles.  The  best  papers  not  so 
^ood,  nor  the  worst  so  bad  as  the  correspond- 
ing papers  last  year.  About  16  per  cent,  of 
the  boys  and  20  per  cent,  of  the  girls  failed  to 


obtain  one-tenth  of  the  marks  assigned  to  the 
paper. 

*  French,  Juniors,  The  average  work  of  the 
girls  of  higher  quality  than  last  year,  though 
several  seem  not  to  have  accurately  read  the 
questions  before  answering  them. 

*  French,  Seniors.  The  Examiners  think  it 
their  duty  to  state  that  a  large  nimdber  of  can- 
didal es  present  themselves  who  are  almost 
wholly  unprepared.  On  the  other  hand,  a  very 
considerable  number  of  candidates,  especially 
of  girls,  have  acquitted  themselves  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  win  the  warm  approbation  of  the 
Examiners. 

*  German.  The  senior  girls  obtained  a  larger 
average  of  marks  than  the  boys,  and  many 
more  distinctions.  .  .  . 

*  Mathematics.  Algebra,  Juniors.  The  girls 
made  just  the  same  mistakes  as  the  boys,  but 
their  papers  were  a  little  more  neat  and  tidy  ; 
24  boys  and  1  girl  did  well.' 

In  this  verdict  one  i«  at  first  disposed  to 
see  nothing  more — all  conditions  being 
otherwise  equal — than  the  natural  distinc- 
tion between  the  sexes  :  the  greater  readiness 
and  painstaking  of  the  girls  on  a  large  area 
of  common  and  lower  mental  ground,  the 
greater  power  of  the  boys  on  narrower  but 
higher  ground.  But  all  conditions,  we 
must  remember,  are  not  equal,  and  th^  in- 
equality tells  both  ways.  If,  the  girls  are 
sharper  than  the  boys,  they  are  on  their 
promotion — *  new  brooms  ;'  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  boys  are  obviously  only 
warming  to  the  novel  competition.  If, 
again,  £e  boys  have  taken  the  lead  in  the 
abstruser  subjects,  this  would  seem  partly 
attributable  to  superiority  in  teaching.  But 
an  important  element  operating  In  these 
youthful  rivalries  between  boy  and  girl  is 
one  sure  to  recur  in  all  subsequent  compe- 
titions between  the  man  and  the  woman, 
namely,  that  we  have  here,  and  always  shall 
have,  the  pick  of  the  female  sex  as  opposed 
to  the  lower  level  of  the  whole  body,  rank 
and  file  included,  of  the  male.  In  1874 
the  aggregate  number  of  girl  candidates  was 
1428  ;  of  boys,  2652  ;  and  it  is  safe  to  pre- 
dict that,  in  later-life  competitions  between 
the  two,  the  disproportion  will  be  infinitely 
greater.  » 

The  next  public  step  in  favour  of  higher 
female  education  was  taken  by  the  youngest 
University  in  the  land,  namely,  by  that  of 
London,  though  even  here  originally  in  a 
cautious  and  modified  form.  It  was  first  in 
1867  that  a  Supplemental  Charter  was  ob- 
tained, giving  powers  to  that  institution  to 
grant  special  examinations  and  certificates 
to  women  students ;  both  privileges,  how- 
ever, being  kept  separate,  in  character  and 
time  of  year,  from  those  provided  for  the 
male  students.  These  examinations,  which 
entitled  the  successful  candidate  to  the  hon- 
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our  of  matricalation,  and  two  am 
examinations,  carrying  with  tiem  certifi- 
cates of  higher  proficiency,  were,  no  doubt, 
of  a  certain  commercial  benefit  to  ladies  de- 
sirous of  becoming  teachers.  Still  their  in- 
sufficiency was  felt  as  only  comparing  wo- 
men with  women,  and  therefore  failing  to 
give  that  prestige  of  equality  as  to  compe- 
tence on  given  points  with  the  other  sex, 
which  was  the  desired  object.  All  the  same, 
the  results  bore  highly  favourable  witness  to 
female  powers  of  study,  the  first  prize  in 
Jurispnidence,  for  example,  being  awarded 
to  a  young  lady  in  1874,  who  two  years  be- 
fore had  obtained  the  same  in  Political 
Economy.  After  that,  the  Senate  relaxed 
their  rules,  and  decided  that  the  women's 
General  Examination  should  be  identical  in 
all  respects  with  that  for  the  ordinary  ma- 
triculation of  men, -and  this  has  been  the 
rule  since  1876.* 

The  next  more,  both  in  point  of  time 
and  progressive  value,  is  owing  to  Cam- 
bridge, where  admission  to  certain  of  the 
more  elegant  lectures  had  for  years  been 
permitted,  as  a  favour,  to  ladies  desirous  of 
self-improvement.  In  due  lime  these  priv- 
ileges expanded  into  a  small  but  regulariy 
organised  ^  Association  for  the  Extension  of 
Female  Education, '  affording  both  lectures 
and  examinations  to  girls  above  seventeen, 
and  managed  by  a  mixed  syndicate  of  la- 
dies and  gentlemen,  of  which  an  M.A.  of 
St.  Catherine's  College  was  secretary,  and 
another  of  Trinity  College,  treasurer.  The 
fees  were  fixed  at  a  guinea  the  course,  and 
half  that  price  for  those  intending  to  be  gov- 
ernesses— a  building  for  residence,  called 
Merton  College,  of  which  a  lady  was  princi- 
pal, being  assigned  for  students  from  a  dis- 
tance. The  rapid  growth  of  this  Associa- 
tion attested  the  value  in  which  it  was  held. 
No  less  than  twenty-two  professors  threw 
open  their  lectures,  special  exhibitions  and 
scholarships  clustered  round,  larger  lecture- 
rooms  had  to  be  taken,  Merton  College  be- 
came too  confined  to  lodge  the  extra-mural 
candidates,  Newnham  Hall*  took  its  place, 
and,  greatest  wonder  of  all,  the  tables  were 
turned,  and,  *  by  grace  of  the  Senate,'  the 
women's  lectures  and  their  examination 
curriculum  were  extended  to  lads  of  the 
same  age,  and,  like  them,  not  members  <^ 
the  University.  In  addition  to  the  facilities 
thus  afforded  by  the  Association,  further 
private  ins^uction  is  also  attainable  by  the 

*  While  these  sheets  are  paasiAjr  tbrongh  the 
press,  we  are  informed  that  the  Senate  has  ob- 
tained from  the  Crown  a  Supplemental  Charter, 
which  enables  the  University  to  grant  all  its  de- 
grees, alike  in  Arts,  Law  and  Medicine,  to  women 
as  well  as  men. 


more  advanced  women  students.  Of  tliese, 
l^ree  ladies  thus  trained  presented  them- 
selves in  1875  to  be  examined  by  the  regu- 
lar University  Examiners,  two  in  the  papers 
of  the  Moral  Science  Tripos,  and  one  in 
those  of  the  Classical  and  Mathematical 
Tripos.  All  three  acquitted  themselves  ad- 
mirably, though  denied  that  formal  stamp  of 
recognition  which  would  have  followed  sim- 
ilar success  in  the  person  of  a  male  stu- 
dent. But  the  Association  thought  so 
highly  of  the  young  lady  who  had  distin- 
guished herself  in  the  Moral  Science  test, 
that  they  appointed  her  to  deliver  lectures 
on  Moral  Phiiosophy  in  place  of  a  professor 
who  wished  to  retire,  and  this  she  continues 
to  do  to  this  time. 

We  now  come  to  the  crowning  of  the 
edifi.ce,  a  bolder  and  noore  direct  step  than 
any  yet  taken.  For  in  the  institutions  for 
Female  Education  already  described,  the 
principal  aim  has  been  to  certify  the  fitness 
of  women  for  the  position  of  teachers  and 
governesses.  But,  in  the  words  of  one  of 
the  Commissioners,  *  the  real  way  to  remedy 
the  great  need  was  to  begin  by  teaching  not 
all  the  actual,  but  all  the  possible  teachers  ; 
that  is,  women  at  largo. '  Accordingly  the 
publication  of  a  more  ambitious  programme 
than  any  that  had  gone  forth  before  as- 
tonished an  incredulous  world  by  asserting 
the  existence  •  of  a  demand  for  knowledge 
among  women  for  its  own  sake.  This  was 
nothing  less  than  the  plan  of  a  college  '  for 
the  express  purpose  of  providing  the  means 
for  carrying  on  the  education  of  young  wo- 
men above  eighteen  years  of  age,  analogous 
to  those  afforded  by  the  older  Universities 
to  young  men. '  The  scheme  was  laid  with 
a  sagacity  worthy  of  the  cause.  For  the  ad- 
vocates for  higher  education  for  women 
were  fully  aware  that  the  comparison  of  like 
with  like,  as  formerly  in  the  London  Uni- 
versity, afforded  no  positive  and  unimpugn- 
able  standard.  Accordingly  they  started 
the  plan  with  the  disclaimer  of  all  crude  and 
untried.methods.  It  was  not  for  women  to 
presume  to  strike  out  any  new  paths  of 
their  own.  Those  that  had  been  sanctioned 
by  the  long  usage  of  the  male  sex  were 
good  enough  for  them.  They  might  be 
mistaken  for  interlopers,  but  they  ropudi- 
ated  all  charge  of  being  innovators.  Their 
ambition  was  bounded  to  the  simple  parti- 
cipation in  the  usages  and  r^ulations,  tests 
and  standards,  of  our  ancient  seats  of  learn- 
ing. In  short,  all  they  aspired  at  was  to 
become  undergraduates  in  the  garb  of  wo- 
men ;  not  on  the  fantastic  and  poetical  pat- 
tern of  those  in  Tennyson's  '  Princess,'  but 
in  the  prosaic  sense  of  full  conformity  to 
University  work  and  rules.     Wlio  could  r^- 
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sist  such  modest  pietensions  ?  *  The  Col- 
lege for  Women  ' — for  they  took  the  bull 
by  the  horns  even  in  the  name-— first  tem- 
porarily started  at  Hitchin,  and  since  lo- 
cated at  Girton — ^was  established  in  1868, 
its  existence  in  the  first  instance,  its  rules 
and  administration  for  years,  being  chiefly 
the  work  of  a  clever  woman,  Miss  Emily 
Davies,  who  for  a  short  period  was  mistress 
of  the  institution.  The  position  was  so 
chosen  as  to  obviate  all  objections  or  diffi- 
culties on  the  score  of  distance,  for  Girton  is 
only  two  miles  from  Cambridge.  The  sequel 
has  proved  that  the  fair  plotters  had  not 
reckoned  without  their  host,  and  were  doubt- 
less pretty  sure  of  him  from  the  first.  Both 
singly,  and  corporately  the  authorities  have 
admitted  the  claim  of  earnest  women  to  be 
taught  and  tested,  but  to  nothing  more,  on 
which  point  we  shall  speak  further. 

Girton  College  has  now  stood  its  trial  for 
ten  years  with  increasing  popularity,  the  ap- 
plicants for  admission  being  more  numerous 
than  the  present  size  of  the  building  can 
accommodate,  assuring  to  its  inmates  the 
same  three  years'  course  of  systematic  study 
which  men  obtain  at  the  Universities,  the 
same  curriculum  as  that  of  Cambridge,  the 
same  teaching  by  Cambridge  Professors,  the 
same  examinations  at  the  same  academical 
periods,  on  the  same  subjects  and  with  the 
same  papers,  that  have  been  the  portion  for 
generations  and  generations  of  successive 
undergraduates. 

We  have  thus  given  an  outline  of  the 
separate  and  fragmentary  societies  connected 
with  the  Universities,  as  they  succeeded  each 
other  in  point  of  time.  Their  success, 
however  encouraging,  could  ill  remedy  evils 
and  supply  deficiencies,  which  every  half- 
year  made  more  apparent.  These  societies 
themselves  revealed  the  need  of  a  larger 
scheme  still  to  give  them  help,  protection, 
and  unity,  and  at  the  same  time  to  fill  up 
the  many  links  still  missing  in  the  educa- 
tional scale.  Meanwhile  the  revelations  of 
the  Schools'  Enquiry  Commission  had  sunk 
deep  into  the  minds  of  an  enlightened  and 
philanthropic  section  of  society,  accustomed 
to  deal  with  subjects  of  home  reform.  Af- 
ter a  period  of  mature  deliberation,  a  com- 
prehensive plan  was  struck  out,  in  the  evolv- 
ing and  practical  preparation  of  which  a 
lady,  long  distinguished  by  her  interest  in 
the  subject,  Mrs,  William  Grey,  took  the 
lead.  To  tfus  lady,  and  to  her  sister,  Miss 
Shirreff,  it  nlay  at  once  be  stated,  the  cause 
has  been  indebted  for  persistent  study, 
advocacy,  and  help,  and  for  much  of  the 
success  it  has  attained.  It  was  in  November, 
1871,  that  *The  National  Union  for  Im- 
proving the  Education   of  Women '   was 
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inaugurated,  presided  over  by  the  Pnncess 
Louise,  and  with  a  vice-president  and  a  com- 
mittee composed  of  distinguished  individu- 
als of  both  sexes,  and  including  high  names 
in  Church  and  State.  The  objects  of  this 
'Women's  Educational  Union,'  which  is 
its  shorter  title,  are  as  follow  : — 

*  1.  To  bring  into  communication  all  indi- 
viduals and  associations  engaged  in  promoting 
the  education  of  women,  and  to  collect  and 
register  for  the  use  of  members,  all  informa- 
tion bearing  on  that  education. 

*  2.  To  promote  the  establishment  of  good 
schools,  at  a  moderate  cost,  for  ^Is  oi  all 
classes  above  those  provided  for  oy  the  Ele- 
mentary Education  Act. 

*  8.  To  aid  all  measures  for  extending  to 
women  the  means  of  high  education  after  the 
school  period,  such  as  colleges  and  lectures  for 
women  above  eighteen,  and  evening  classes  for 
women  already  earning  their  own  nmintenance. 

'  4.  To  provide  means  for  training  female 
teachers,  and  for  testing  their  efficiency  by 
examinations  of  recognized  authority,  followed 
by  registration  according  to  the  fixed  stand- 
ard. 

'  6.  To  improve  the  tone  of  public  opinion 
on  the  subject  of  ^education  itself,  and  on  the 
national  importance  ,of  the  education  of  wo- 
men.' 

Such  are  the  objects  :  the  machinery  for 
them  consists  in  a  Central  Committee,  and  in 
Branch  Committees  founded  wherever  per- 
sons of  local  influence  are  willing  to  under- 
take their  management.  Important  bodies, 
such  as  the  Society  of  Arts,  the  Social  Sci- 
ence Association,  the  CoU^e  of  Preceptors, 
the  Scholastic  Registration  Society,  and  the 
London  Mistresses'  Association,  readily  com- 
plied with  the  invitation  to  send  their  rejae- 
sentatives  to  the  Central  Committee,  and 
many  previously  existing  educational  associ- 
ations spontaneously  joined  the  Union.  In 
short,  as  an  arch  Conservative  expressed  him- 
self, it  represents  *  a  widelv  ramifying  con- 
spiracy. '  The  first  step  taken  was  the  pub- 
lication of  the  monthly  journal,  the  title  of 
which  heads  this  paper,  admirably  conduct- 
ed by  Miss  Shirreff  and  by  George  C.  T. 
BarUey.  The  second  step  was  the  founda- 
tion of  *The  Girls'  PubHc  Day-Schools' 
Company,  limited.'  Comparatively  little, 
despite  their  rapid  and  immense  success,  as 
the  existence  and  working  of  these  schools, 
generally  called '  High  Sdiools,'  are  known^ 
we  hesitate  the  less  to  describe  them  briefly. 
The  very  title  startles  many,  who  are  un- 
aware that  Boys'  School  Companies  are  no 
longer  things  of  novelty.  This  Company, 
formed  on  bshalf  of  girls'  education,  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  more  comprehensive  char- 
acter than  any  of  its  predecessors,  being 
bound  by  legal  articles  to  promote  certain 
objects  in  a  certain  manner,  and  to  extend 
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its  sphere  of  operations  wherever  or  when- 
ever required.  It  was  not,  as  we  have  hint- 
edi  the  lot  of  the  girls  of  England  to  find 
ancient  endowments  ready  to  be  diverted  by 
an  Act  of  Parliament  to  their  nse  ;  in  de- 
fault of  which  it  was  felt  that  no  appeal  to 
the  charity  of  the  public,  even  if  sufficiently 
responded  to,  could  guarantee  those  con- 
ditions of  stability  and  elasticity,  which  are 
supplied  by  a  basis  of  modern  commercial 
principles. 

The  first  High  School,  in  connection  with 
the  Union,  was  opened  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1873,  at  Chelsea  ;  its  system  being  es- 
pecially framed  to  correct  the  defects  pointed 
out  by  the  Schools'  Enquiry  Commission  ;  to 
substitute  reality  for  show,  thoroughness  for 
superficiality  ;  and  to  test  intelligence  and 
progress  by  frequent  examinations — ^the  cur- 
riculum being  not  so  different  as  the  mode 
of  its  working.  The  school-year  comprises 
three  terras  ;  the  day,  four  hours  ;  with 
optional  attendance  in  the  afternoon  to  pre- 
pare lessons.  The  fees  for  pupils  under  ten 
are  tlfree  guineas  a  term  ;  for  the  same 
pupil  remaining  after  tenf  and  for  those 
pupils  entering  between  ten  and  thirteen, 
four  guineas  a  term  during  the  whole  period 
of  their  stay  :  for  pupils  entering  above 
thirteen,  equally  for  the  whole  period  of 
their  stay,  five  guineas  a  term,  ho  extras, 
except  for  books  and  new  music — arrange- 
ments for  dining  at  a  moderate  charge. 
The  result  shows  how  wide  and  urgent  was 
the  want  that  has  been  supplied,  and  how 
rightly  chosen  the  financial  means  adopted. 
In  the  course  of  five  years  the  one  High 
School  at  Chelsea  has  been  multiplied  into 
fifteen  dispersed  throughout  the  country,  all 
filled  or  filliii^,  and  active  ;  the  number  of 
girls  receiving  a  first-rate  education  amounts 
to  just  two  thousand  ;  shares  are  already 
guaranteed  for  six  more  schools ;  and, 
above  all,  the  dividend  just  given  upon 
those  existing  is  5  per  cent.  Thus  we  may 
consider  the  great  question  of  ways  and 
means  to  be  solved, '  for  the  only  guarantee 
for  the  immense  capital  needed  to  remedy 
the  educational  destitution  of  thousands  of 
English  girls  is  to  prove  that  money  may  be 
saf 3y  invested  in  schools  for  them. '  Ma- 
ternal scruples  have  also  vanished  before 
good  example  and  cheapness,  and  giris  of 
all  classes  in  our  Jealous  and  exclusive  soci- 
ety sit  side  by  ttde.  One  good  entails 
another.  With  this  extension  of  education 
for  girls  comes  also  an  increase  of  employ- 
ment for  women,:  and  that  of  a  most  profit- 
able kind.  The  mistress  of  every  Hi^ 
School  .receives  a.  fixed  salary  of  250/., 
augmented  by  a  minimum  capitation  fee  of 
1/.  upon  evwry  pupil  exceeding  100 — ^all  the 


buildings  being  calculated  for  the  reception 
of  250.*  At  the  same  time  it  can  be  no 
matter  of  astonishment  that  properly  quaU- 
fied  women,  whether  as  heads  or  subordi- 
nates, are  difficult  to  find.  The  Union  has 
therefore  founded  an  institution — opened 
only  this  year — ^f or  the  training  and  regis- 
tration of  teachers,  thus  affording  in  the 
higher  ranks  of  instmcticm  that  professional 
system,  which  has  been  hitherto  confined  to 
our  national  and  elementary  schools.  Fur- 
ther offsets  have  also  been  adopted  and  es- 
tablished as  follows  : — 

A  system  of  instruction  and  examination 
by  correspondence,  for  the  benefit  of  wo- 
men living  in  remote  parts,  and  unable  to 
obtain,  or  to  afford,  oral  teaching ;  the 
teachers  being  graduates,  or  women  who 
have  passed  in  one  of  the  Tripos  examina- 
tions ;  the  fee,  four  guineas  a  year,  or  two 
guineas  for  those  preparing  for  the  profes- 
sion of  teaching.  This  system,  which  is 
due  to  the  Rugby  Association  for  the 
Higher  Education  of  Women,  is  working 
successfully. 

The  establishment  of  a  Students'  Library, 
at  112,  Brompton  Road  ;  already  highly 
useful  in  lending  the  books  recommended 
by  the  University  for  the  Higher  Local  Ex- 
aminations. 

The  institution  of  a  Teachers'  Loan  So- 
ciety, for  advances  ;  just  beginning  an  in- 
dependent course. 

But  the  feature  most  significant  of  the 
foresight  and  liberality  of  the  Union  is  the 
number  of  scholarships  they  have  founded 
to  assist  girls  in  the  expenses  of  education. 
In  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  the  Union 
gave  seven  scholarships  of  25/.  each  ;  not 
limited  to  their  own  progeny,  the  *  High 
Schools,'  but  extended  to  one  student  at 
University  Collie,  London,  to  a  second  at 
the  University  of  Dublin,  to  a  third  com- 
peting for  the  Cambridge  examination,  and 
so  on.  The  extent  to  which  the  example  of 
the  Union  has  been  followed,  in  this  re- 
spect, is  a  welcome  contrast  to  the  opposi- 
tion which  the  cause  has  suffered  from  some 


*  In  the  number  of  ^drls'  schools  in  diffeieot 

girts  of  the  country,  now  recommended  by  the 
ndowed  Schools  Commission — though  wait- 
ing for  the  action  of  Government  to  start  on 
their  career-^l^e  fixed  salaries  of  head-mis- 
tresses,  while  ran^g  ebiefly  from  502.  to  100/. 
a  year,  would  be  liberally  augmented  by  capita- 
tion fees.  In  the  North  London  Collegiate 
School,  with  a  salary  of  ICKW.,  the  mistress's 
minimum  income  would  stand  at  900^.,  the  max- 
imum at  1300?. ;  in  St.  PauTs  Sdiool,  Loodoa, 
with  a  salary  of  200^.,  the  minimum  at  1100/., 
the  maximum  at  2000/.  SacU  prizes  acknowl- 
edge the  need  of  women  princifMds  on  a  par  in 
every  intellectual  respect  with  the  b^  in- 
structed men.  ^^ 
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qnarters.  On  all  sides  there  is  an  emula- 
tion in  liberality.  The  City  Companies  have 
taken  the  lead — Brewers,  Clothworkers, 
Fishmongers,  Goldsmiths,  vying  with  each 
other.  The  Brewers  have  given  20,000/. 
for  the  buildings  of  the  NorUi  London  Col- 
legiate and  Camden  Street  Schools,  each 
capable  of  holding  four  hundred  pupils  : 
also  the  interest  of  another  20,000/.  as  an 
endowment  for  scholarships.  The  Cloth- 
workers  have  agreed  to  contribute  2500/. 
towards  the  building  of  a  hall  of  assembly 
for  the  upper,  school.  They  also  give, 
*  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Court,'  a  hun- 
dred guineas  annually  for  scholarships  to 
this  educational  institution,  one  of  fifty 
guineas  to  Girton  College,  and  two  of 
twenty-five  guineas  each  to  young  ladies  at 
Newnham  Hall  attending  the  Cambridge 
lectures.  Private  individuals  swell  the 
grateful  list,  among  whom  are  prominent 
the  late  Baron  Meyer  de  Rothschild,  Mrs. 
William  Grey  herself,  the  present  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  the  subscribers  to  the  tes- 
timonial to  Lord  Lawrence,  Mr.  Phillips 
Jodrell — who,  both  by  gift  and  loan,  largely 
aids  in  the  education  of  ladies  intended  for 
teachers — and  lastly  Mr.  R.  S.  Wright, 
who  devotes  100/.  a  year  as  a  scholarship 
to  Girton  College,  being  the  proceeds  of 
his  fellowship  at  Oriel. 

We  have  now  given  a  sketch  of  the  past 
and  present  of  women's  education  in  this 
country*  It  ^^ould  be  difficult  to  show 
greater  contrasts  than  the  two  pictures  pres- 
ent. Dr.  Chalmers  said  with  truth  of  re- 
ligion, apropos  of  the  poor  and  godless 
masses  in  Glasgow,  that  those  who  need  it 
most  are  the  last  to  seek  it.  In  our  haste 
we  might  have  said  the  same  as  regards 
female  education  in  this  country.  Nations 
that  are  beginning  to  revive,  and  nations 
that  are  beginning  to  live,  have  alike  long 
preceded  us  on  the  road.  ,We  were  dis- 
tanced even  by  little  Piedmont,  who  fore- 
stalled us  in  her  compokory  education  for 
girls  and  boys  by  nineteen  years.  Normal 
schools  have  also  existed  in  Piedmont  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  extended  now  to 
the  chief  cities  of  Italy,  and  containing, 
strange  to  say,  three  times  as  many  girls  as 
boys.  Though  the  Italian  Government  has 
been  hampered  by  the  number  of  priyate 
schools  attached  to  nunneries,  yet  the  regu- 
lation laid  down,  under  penalty  of  dissolu- 
tion, that  only  teachers  bearing  the  Govern- 
ment diploma  shall  be  employed,  minimizes 
the  misuse  of  their  power.  Educational 
courses,  both  at  Rome  and  Florence,  are 
also  provided  by  the  State,  and  the  fifteen 
Italian  Universities  are  open  to  women  for 
instruction,  examination,  and  degrees.    Rus- 


sia, on  the  other  hand,  may  be  said  to  be 
taking  the  lead  of  all  other  European  coun- 
tries m  female  culture.  A  powerful  tide  of 
intellectual  life  is  sweeping  across  her  vast 
plains  from  Poland  to  Asia,  extending  up- 
ward, into  latitudes  where  the  mind  has 
been  supposed  to  freeze  as  much  as  the 
body.  VV  herever  institutions  for  the  higher 
forms  of  learning  are  opened  to  women, 
they  are  at  once  overcrowded.  Twenty-six 
institutes  (boarding-schools),  founded*  by 
successive  Empresses,  receive  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  poorer  noblesae.  One  hundred 
and  eighty-six  gymnasia  or  day  schools,  of 
different  grades,  for  middle-class  education, 
scattered  through  the  Empire,  contained, 
in  1872,  23,400  girls,  and  turned  out  annu- 
ally about  100(X  certificated  pupils.  The 
highest  schools  of  medicine  and  surgery  are 
opened  to  women.  Che  Russian  girl,  in 
her  thirst  for  knowledge  and  determination 
to  obtain  it,  is  altogether  a  new  and  curious 
product  in  our  hemisphere.  With  the 
crudest  notions  of  political  science,  she  is 
panting  to  enter  the  arena  of  the  physical 
sciences.  The  mere  varnish  of  French 
fashions  and  frivolities,  which  the  upper 
class  of  society  have  imbibed,  have  but  lit- 
tle to  do  with  this  movement.  The  intel- 
lectual sap  comes  not  from  the  surface  but 
from  the  heart  of  the  nation.  A  signal 
and  most  curious  proof  of  the  honour  in 
which  female  education^is  held  among  the 
Russians  was  afforded  on  the  marriage  of 
the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh.  Wliat  Royal  or 
Imperial  bride  ever  received  such  wedding 
presents  as  those  which  the  Russian  people 
thought  most  acceptable  to  their  Grand 
Duchess?  The  Moscow  nobles  established 
in  her  name  thirteen.exhibitions — answering 
to  the  number  of  the  '  arrondissements '  in 
the  Government — ^for  the  local  schools  for 
giiis.  The  Nijni-Novgorod  municipality 
founded  fifty  exhibitions,  half  for  boys,  half 
for  girls.  The  municipality  of  St.  Peters- 
burg voted  8000  roubles  a  year  for  the  tech- 
nical education  of  women  ;  the  municipality 
of  Moscow  founded  a  grtUnmar  school  for  100 
giris.  These  facts  may  be  held  to  represent 
a  partial,  and  perhaps  forced  development 
in  the  chief  capitals.  But  Tobolsk,  m  Si- 
beria, did  the  same  in  its  own  fashion,  and. 
from  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Empire 
— from  Riga  to  Yarodav  and  Perm — ^f rom 
Irkutsk  to  the  river  Don — flowed  tributes 
of  the  same  kind. 

But  while  admitting  our  own  shortcom- 
ii^  in  this  particular  respect,  and  honour- 
ing all  the  efforts  of  other  countries,  it 
would  be  only  a*false  modesty  that  would 
lead  us  to  blush  before  them.  Our  lot  for 
generations  has   been  to  work  out  other 
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problems,  as  much  for  our  neighbours'  bene- 
fit as  for  our  own.  Too  prosperous  to  feel  an 
evil  until  it  becomes,  as  in  this  case,  national 
in  dimensions  ;  too  complicated  to  move 
quickly  ;  and  too  free  to  be  impatient  about 
moving  at  all  ; — ^this  woman-question,  in 
our  social  polity,  has  come  late  upon  us. 
Not  that  the  right  of  women  to  high  culture 
has  ever  been  disputed  here,  or  their  capa- 
city to  receive  it  ever  left  without  proof. 
Too  many  fathers  have  voluntarily  placed 
their  daughters  in  point  of  education  on  a 
par  with  their  sons  ; — too  many  distin- 
guished Englishwomen  have  adorned  their 
homes  and  society,  and  fulfilled  alike  the 
•  highest  and  the  commonest  duties  too  ad- 
mirably ; — for  any  other  reproach  to  be  cast 
on  us,  except  that  we  have  trusted  too 
blindly,  both  as  individuals  and  as  a  public, 
to  the  sense  and  duty%f  parents  to  perform 
their  responsibilities.  Even  with  all  the 
pitiful  shortcomings  in  home  and  school 
tuition,  there  is  an  insensible  education  that 
women  pick  up  in  England,  partly  from  their 
greater  and  easier  contact  with  men,  and 
from  the  diffusion  of  the  periodical  press, 
which  is  peculiar  to  this  country.  How  else 
can  we  account  for  the  fact  that,  despite 
the  better  instruction  under  certificated 
teachers  long  enjoyed  in  other  countries, 
our  ladies  are  found  as  a  rule  superior  to 
their  foreign  sisters  in  general  sense  and 
intelligence,  courage,  and  independence  of 
mind?  What  man  of  sense  also  is  there 
in  England,  who  really  objects  to  a  well- 
informed  companion  for  life  ?  The  very 
ploughman  who  cannot,  or  who  could  not 
read  and  write,  is  proud  of  *  a  missis  '  who 
can  do  both.  There  is  no  need  to  take 
cognizance  here  of  the  fool  or  the  brute  who 
despises,  or  affects  to  despise,  a  woman  he 
knows  to  be  superior  to  himself — and  as 
little  of  the  so-called  *  strong-minded,' 
;  graceless,  useless  woman,  who  pleases  her 
own  sex  as  little  as  she  does  the  other. 
{Education  in  itself  is  the  firm  and  hearty 
.•supporter  of  the  throne  of  Duty,  never  its 
usurper — meant  as  a  resource  for  leisure 
hom-s  and  old  age — as  an  additional  bond 
between  husband  and  wife,  father  and 
daughter,  and  only  affecting  the  duties  of 
either  in  the  shape  of  better  sense  in  their 
♦exercise. 

If  the  two  sexes  appear  in  some  respects 
.to  be  arrayed  against  each  other  in  this 
•  question,  it  is  owing  to  those  circumstances 
Which  have  disturbed  what  has  been  hither- 
7to  thought  the  natural  arrangements  of  life. 
A  new  thing,  only  suspicious  because  it  is 
inew,  is  demanded,  to  remedy  a  lost  balance, 
^nd  the  esprit  de  corps  is  at  once  up  in  arms 
^n  the  one  side,  and  the  sense  of  a  long-  | 


existing  grievance  militant  on  the  other. 
For  one  charge  driven  home  with  some 
asperity  against  the  male  sex  is  that,  while 
English  boys  have  been  helped  by  endow- 
ments in  every  form,  English  girls  have  not 
had  so  much  as  the  crumbs  which  fall  from 
their  tables.  But  this  injustice  may  be  in- 
cluded among  those  things  '  which  are  not 
what  they  seem. '  In  past  days  the  neces- 
sity for  women  of  the  gentry  and  middle 
classes  to  earn  tHeir  own  living,  did  not  en- 
ter into  the  general  calculation.  Benefac- 
tors left  endowments  for  the  benefit  of  the 
male  descendants  of  their  own  townsmen  for 
ever,  simply  in  the  belief  that  they,  equally 
for  ever,  would  be  the  bread-winners  of  the 
community.  In  providing  for  the  man, 
provision  was  believed  to  be  made  for  the 
woman,  as  the  greater  includes  the  less.  To 
bring  up  his  sons  to  the  struggle  and  com- 
petition of  professional  work,  has  been  gen- 
erally as  much  as  the  lawyer,  the  doctor, 
and  still  more  the  poor  clergyman,  could 
do.  The  notion  of  reckoning  nis  daughters 
in  the  same  category  never  entered  into  his 
plans,  either  of  necessity  or  economy.  In 
most  cases  where  an  over-numerous  family, 
with  a  preponderance  of  boys,  required  an 
elder  sister  of  the  class  of  the  real  -gentry  to 
go  out  as  a  governess,  a  high  principle  sup- 
plied a  motive  for  self-culture.  But  to 
what  were  such  earnings  devoted  ?  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  to  helping  their  brothers  to 
enter  professions,  either  in  the  way  of  fees 
or  outnts.  There  is  less  reason  for  surprise 
at  the  indifference  shown  to  girls'  education, 
as  regards  a  means  of  livelihood,  when  we 
know  how  shallow  and  narrow  has  been  that 
of  our  boys.  Why  is  it  that,  not  unjustly, 
Carlyle  has  called  us  *  the  worst  instructed 
nation  in  Europe  '  ?  Simply  because,  while 
taking  the  lead  in  all  practical  progress,  we 
have  not  associated  what  we  think  the  most 
practical  thing  qf  all — namely,  the  earning 
of  money — with  high  mental  culture.  Our 
national  liberties  b^ve  allowed  self-made 
uncultivated  men  to  advance  in  material 
prosperity.  They  have  got  on  by  industry 
and  natural  shrewdness — ^by  good*  heads 
more  than  by  well-stored  brains.  The  in- 
difference even  of  our  respectable  poor  to  the 
education  of  their  children  has  hiad  its  root 
here.  Experience  has  shown  them  that  the 
man  with  a  little  learning  above  his  station, 
who  wanted  to  be  a  clerk  where  he  should 
have  been  a  servant,  has  found  it  less  easy 
to  get  on  than  one  of  lower  pretensions. 
The  Scotchman  is  the  British  subject  who 
values  education  most,  and  thrives  best  up- 
on it ;  but  whether  his  hardy  home,  his  in- 
stinct for  getting  on,  or  his  better  educa- 
tion, be  the   secret  of  his  well-doing,  it 
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would  be  hard  to  say.  Even  the  Scotch 
girls,  be  it  remarked  in  passing,  are  found 
least  backward  in  preparation  for  the  office 
of  a  school  or  home  governess. 

To  return  to  the  question  of  endowments. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  disproportion 
between  the  number  of  endowed  schools  for 
boys  and  those  for  girls,  ascertained  to  be 
as  829  for  the  one  and  14  for  the  other, 
with  an  income  of  277,000/.  for  the  one 
and  less  than  8,000/.  for  the  other,  is  far 
from  honestly  representing  the  intentions  of 
many  a  testator.  That  boy  and  girl  were 
put  on  a  level  in  the  old  Grammar  Schools, 
IS  evident  from  the  quaint  little  figures  of 
each,  which  stand  over  venerable  portals  in 
old  market-places.  Still,  it  may  be  said 
that  if  there  has  been  encroachment  on  the 
one  part,  there  has  been  indifference  on  the 
other.  So  complete,  however  gradual,  has 
been  the  non-attendince  of  the  girls,  that 
in  numerous  instances — and  we  may  cite  the 
old  school  at  Crewkeme  for  one — the  boys 
.have  simply  taken  possession  of  their  vacant 
places. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  the  purpose  o{  the 
present  paper  to  discuss  the  important  ques- 
tion, how  women  of  comparatively  gentle 
birth,  high  culture,  with  no  means  of  main- 
tenance, are  to  maintain  themselves  ?  The 
uses  to  which  women  may  apply  the  supe- 
rior education  which  they  have  now  the 
means  of  acquiring;  open  out  many  subjects 
of  controversy,  and  would  supply  ample 
materials  for  another  article.  We  would 
only  observe,  in  conclusion,  that  equality 
of  attainment  with  the  other  sex  will  not  go 
far  to  stem  the  evil  entailed  by  the  present 
preponderance  of  unmarried  women  in  the 
middle  ranks  of  life.  We  trust  more  to 
the  indirect  influence  of  better  education 
for  that ;  an  education  which  shall  prevent 
much  of  the  folly  and  waste  of  resources 
which  have  entailed  the  suffering  that  now 
prevails.  It  is  only  fair  also  that  women 
who  cast  in  their  lot  with  their  brothers  to 
labour  for  their  bread,  should  do  so  for  bet- 
ter and  for  worse.  Young  men  of  no  high 
intellectual  promise  leave  homes  where  they 
have  been  softly  nurtured  for  lives  of  back- 
woods' labour  and  hardship  ;  and  by  the 
same  rule,  women  of  ordinary  abilities, 
small  energy,  and  no  means,  must  be  con- 
tent to  enter  the  lower  and  even  servile 
ranks  of  employment  here.  No  honest 
work  can  degrade  them — 

*  Who  sweeps  a  room  as  by  God's  laws, 
Makes  that  and  the  actioo  fine.' 

We  trust  that  the  ladies  will  foi^ive  us 
if,  in  consideration  of  our  having,  as  we 
hope,  treated  the  question  of  the  education 


of  women  with  impartiality  and  courtesy, 
we  deliver  our  souls  of  a  slight  parting 
thrust,  to  the  effect  that,  while  the  example 
set  by  the  sex  they  have  undervalued  will 
do  some  men  much  good,  it  will  also  do 
some  women  no  harm  to  realize  more  grate- 
fully the  toil  incurred  by  most  fathers  and 
husbands  to  secure  to  them  homes  of  soft- 
ness and  ease. 


Art.  III. — Despatches,  Correspondence,  and 
Memoranda  of  F,  M,  Arthur,  Duke  of 
Wellington,  K,G,  Edited  by  his  Son 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  K.G.  [In  con- 
tinuation of  the  former  Series.]  Vols, 
v.-vii.     London,  1872-78. 

On  November  16,  1830,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  ministry  was  beaten  in  a  divis- 
ion on  the  motion  to  refer  the  Civil  List  to 
a  Select  Committee.  On  the  following  day 
the  Duke  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  announced 
their  resignation  in  the  two  Houses,  and 
Mr.  GrevUle,  having  buried  the  ministry  in 
his  diary,  proceeded  to  indite  an  epitaph  on 
the  Prime  Minister,  in  which  the  following 
passage  occurs  : — 

*  On  the  question  of  the  Test  Act,  it  was 
evident  that  he  was  guided  by  no  principle, 
probably  by  no  opinion,  and  that  he  only 
thought  of  turning  it  as  best  he  might  to  his 
own  advantage.  Throughout  the  Catholic 
Question  self  was  always  apparent ;  not  that 
he  was  careless  of  the  safety  or  indifferent  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  country,  but  that  he 
cared  as  much  for  his  ovm  credit  and  power, 
and  never  considered  the  first  except  in  their 
connection  with  the  second.  The  business  of 
Emancipation  he  certainly  conducted  with 
considerable  judgment,  boldly  trusting  to  the 
baseness  of  many  of  his  old  friends,  and 
showing  that  he  had  not  mistaken  their  char- 
acters ;  exercising  that  habitual  influence  he 
had  acquired  over  the  mind  of  the  King,  pre- 
serving impenetrable  secrecy,  using  without 
scruple  every  artifice  that  could  forward  his 
object,  and  contriving  to  make  tools  or  dupes 
of  all  his  colleagues,  and  getting  the  whole 
merit  to  himself.' 

Time  in  the  Duke's  case  seems  to  have 
mellowed  Mr.  Greville's  native  asperity,  for 
in  1850  he  added  a  memorandum  to  the 
character  he  had  drawn  : — 

*  N.B. — ^I  leave  this  as  it  is,  though  it  is  im- 
just  to  tHe  Duke  of  Wellington  ;  but  such  as 
my  impressions  were  at  the  time  they  shall 
remain,  to  be  corrected  afterwards  when  nec- 
essary. It  would  be  very  wrong  to  impute 
selfishness  to  him  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term.     He  coveted  power,  but  he  was  per- 
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fectly  disinterested ;  a  great  patriot  if  ever 
there  was  one,  and  he  was  always  animated  by 
a  strong  and  abiding  sense  of  duty.  I  have 
done  £m  justice  in  other  places,  and  there 
is  after  all  a  great  deal  of  justice  in  what  I 
have  said  here.* 

Second  thoughts  are  notoriously  best,  and 
it  speaks  well  for  Mr.  Greville's  candour, 
that  he  should  have  refrained  from  cancel- 
ling the  earlier  entry  in  his  diary  ;  but  for 
his  own  credit  as  a  man  of  judgment  there 
can  be  no  'doubt  that  a  palinode  was  urgent- 
ly necessary.  The  public  had  come  to  the 
conclusion,  long  before  the  year  1860,  that 
selfishness  was  the  last  quality  that  could  be 
justly  imputed  to  the  Duke,  and  that  mean, 
tortuous,  or  underhand  conduct  was  by  no 
means  habitual  to  a  character,  chiefly  re- 
markable for  straightforward  manliness  and 
simplicity.  And  we  have  now  a  very  con- 
clusive body  of  evidence  that  the  public 
judgment  was  correct.  We  recommend  a 
comparison  between  the  portrait  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  painted  by  Mr.  Greville 
in  1830,  and  that  drawn  by  the  Duke's  own 
hand  in  the  voluminous  correspondence 
which  he  conducted  during  the  same  period, 
and  which  has  now  been  arranged  and  pub- 
lished by  his  son.  No  biography  could  ex- 
pose witJi  such  eloquent  simplicity  the  virtues 
and  defects  of  the  Duke  as  a  statesman  ;  nor 
can  any  more  vivid  representation  be  found 
of  the  thoughts  and  passions  which  agitated 
political  society  in  England  before  the  pass- 
ing of  the  first  Reformed  Bill. 

When  the  Duke  of  Wellington  became 
Prime  Minister,  the  English  aristocracy  oc- 
cupied a  position  somewhat  analogous  to  that 
of  the  Stuart  dynasty  on  the  eve  of  the  Rev- 
olution. At  the  earlier  date,  the  English 
kings  had  brought  to  k  climax  a  series  of 
encroachments  arising  out  of  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  the  Crown  after  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses  and  the  Reformation.  Their  subjects 
had  opposed  to  them  a  long  and  successful 
resistance,  and  in  the  period  between  1642 
and  1688  a  course  of  legislation  had  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  settlement  of  the  Consti- 
tution declared  in  the  Bill  of  Rights.  On 
the  settlement  thus  made,  British  affairs 
were  administered  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  and  the  Constitution  therefore  natu- 
rally grew  to  be  considered  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  British  Empire.  Meantime  the 
administration  of  al^airs  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  aristocracy.  Parliament  was 
the  source  from  which  the  kings  of  England 
henceforth  derived  their  title  ;  Parliament 
the  quarter  to  which  the  people,  and  espe- 
cially the  dissenting  middle  dasses,  looked 
for  their  defence  against  the  power  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,   of    wliose  persecutions 


under  Mary  they  still  retained  a  vivid  recol- 
lection ;  while  Paiiiament  itself,  the  con- 
troller of  the  king  and  the  guardian  of  the 
people,  was  under  the  direct  influence  of  the 
great  families  of  Uie  nobility.     It  was  ob- 
viously the  interest  of  the  aristocracy  to 
maintain  the  settlement  of  1688  wim  as 
little  alteration  as  possible  ;  hence,  daring 
the  period  of  their  power,  legislation  was, 
comparatively  speaking,  idle,  administration 
omnipotent.       Whatever    great    measures 
were    passed  were  of   the    administrative 
order,  such  as  the  Acts  of  Union  with  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  and  the  India  Bill.     Do- 
mestic interests  were  left  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  under  such  safeguards  as  a  pro- 
tective and  paternal  system  could  devise  to 
secure  them  against  foreign  competition. 
Customs,  Com  Laws,  and  Isavigation  Laws, 
protected  all  the  producing  classes  ;  and,  as 
the  great  commercial    prosperity    of    the 
country  really  took  its  rise  under  the  House 
of  Hanover,  every  money-making  member 
of  the  community  was  interested  in  the 
ma^ltenance  of  the  Constitution  of  1688. 
Un4er  these  conditions  of  protected  free- 
dom, the  British  Empire  extended  itself  in 
all  directions.     Long  accustomed  to  rule, 
the  noble  and  gentle  families  of  England 
produced  the  great  characters  which  were 
required    to    meet    the  many   dangers  in 
which  their  country  was  involved.     When 
the  occasion  arose,  we  never  wanted  admir- 
als like  Howe  and  Nelson  ;   generab  like 
Clive    and    Marlborough ;    statesmen  like 
Chatham  and   Hastings.      The    protective 
system  of  the  aristocracy  extended  itself  to 
art  and  letters  ;  and,  whatever  evils  may  be 
laid  to  the  door  of  patronage,  it  at  least  can 
boast  that,  when  exercised  on  generous  prin- 
ciples, it  guided  the  taste  of  Pope  and  dis- 
ciplined the  art  of  Reynolds 

All  these  great  results  were  achieved 
under  a  series  of  Parliaments  elected  from 
boroughs  under  the  control  of  the  aristoc- 
racy and  the  landed  interest,  and  the  advo- 
cates of  the  system  were  fully  justified  in 
meeting  its  assailants  with  the  argument  of 
successful  experience.  When  reproached 
with  the  anomalies  of  the  Constitution,  they 
might  fairly  reply  : — 

*  For  forms  of  government  let  fools  contest ; 
Whate'er  is  best  administered  is  best/ 

But  in  truth  the  argument  only  applied  to 
the  past ;  it  failed  to  encounter  the  realities 
of  the  present.  Till  the  close  of  the  Napo- 
leonic war,  the  administration  of  affairs  by 
the  two  great  parties  on  the  basis  of  1688 
had  been,  if  not  perfect,  at  least  adequate  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  and  far 
superior  to  any  government  existing  abroad« 
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Bat  peace  and  victory  bronght  out  into  full 
relief  difficulties  which  had  long  been  con- 
cealed by  domestic  quiet  and  foreign  war. 
Many  conditions  and  circumstances  became 
apparent,  which  were  not  iii  existence  when 
the  Constitution  was  settled,  or  of  which  the 
statesmen  of  that  day  had  taken  no  account. 
The  Constitution  made  no  provision  for  the 
vast  growth  of  commerce  whidi  had  indefi- 
nitely inoreaaed  the  size  and  influence  of  the 
English  towns.  It  did  not  contemplate  the 
construction  of  the  most  highly  artificial 
fabric  of  credit  ever  heard  of,  founded  on 
the  adoption  of  the  paper  currency.  It  took 
no  thought  for  the  union  with  Ireland,  and 
the  consequent  coUisLon  between  Catholic 
disaffection  and  Protestant  supremacy.  And 
it  was  of  course  never  devised  to  meet  the 
state  of  public  feeling  produced  by  the  con- 
currence of  all  these  causes,  or  to  appease  the 
social  discontent  arising  out  of  physical  dis- 
tress, commercial  disaster,  political  disfran- 
chisement, and  national  subjugation.  The 
day  had  come  when  large  masses  of  people 
felt  that  ^  the  time  was  out  of  joint ;'  fnd 
all  hopes  were  turned  to  Parliament  ^  to  put 
it  right. ' 

'  But  Parliament  as  then  constituted  was 
by  no  means  qualified  to  answer  the  expec- 
tations that  were  formed  of  it.  '  The  virtue, 
^irit,  and  essence  of  a  House  of  Commons, ' 
says  Burke, '  consists  in  its  being  the  express 
image  of  the  feelings  of  the  nation. '  For  a 
long  period  the  House  of  Commons  satisfied 
this  condition,  because  it  reflected  the  feel- 
ings of  the  producing  classes,  who  simply 
desired  a  protection  of  their  commerce  and 
a  freedom  from  ^interference  with  their  in- 
dividual liberty.  But,  with  the  stagnation 
and  distress  which  followed  the  Napoleonic 
war,  a  fresh  set  of  causes  came  into  opera- 
tion. The  democratic  spirit  had  greatly  in- 
creased with  the  growth  of  the  large  towns, 
and,  though  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  these 
were  engaged  in  production,  they  were  fre- 
quently liable  to  be  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment, or  obliged  to  work  at  a  low  rate  of 
wages. ,  On  t£e  other  hand  the  agricultural 
interest,  who  were  predominant  in  the  Leg- 
islature, were  interested  in  selling  their  com 
at  high  prices,  so  that  one  class  of  producers 
occupied  the  invidious  position  of  appearing 
to  protect  themselves  at  the  expense  of  all 
the  consumers  in  the  community,  many  of 
whom  were  unable  to  secure  the  bare  neces- 
saries of  life.  The  urban  consumers  had  90 
direct  representation  of  their  districts  in 
Parliament,  and  could  only  depend  on  the 
advocacy  of  such  members  as  might  under- 
take their  cause  from  party  interest,  or  sup- 
port it  on  abstract  principle.  The  problem 
of  the  time,  as  it  really  existed,  was  how  to 


make  the  English  Constitution  adjust  itself 
to  circumstances  which  had  not  been  dream- 
ed of  when  it  was  last  settled  ;  the  problem, 
as  it  appeared  to  the  rulers  of  the  nation, 
was  how  to  make  these  circumstances  eon- 
form  to  the  settlement  of  the  Constitution 
in  1688. 

The  state  of  affairs  required  the  implica- 
tion of  all  the  wisdom  and  energy  which  the 
nation  could  command ;  but  this  was  not 
.  likely  to  be  furnished  by  the  machinery  of 
Parliamentary  Government  which  had  pre- 
vailed aince  the  Revolution.  In  conse- 
quence of  their  unpatriotie  action  during  the 
great  war,  the  Whigs  were  out  of  favour 
with  the  people.  They  had  abandoned  the 
old  moderate  principles  by  whidi  their  party 
had  once  been  united  ;  thmr  new  creed  was 
still  discredited  ;  and  their  only  hope  of  re- 
gaining the  place  for  which  they  thirsted 
seemed  to  lie  in  tlie  divisions  of  their  op- 
poncnta*  These  divisions,  however,  were 
radical  and,  as  the  event  proved,  incurable. 
Ever  since  the  union  with  Ireland,  a  gceat 
and  influential  section  of  the  Tories  had  been 
s^Hurated  in  opinion  from  their  sovereign  and 
the  rest  of  their  party  on  the  question  of  re- 
lieving the  Catholics  of  their  political  dis- 
abilities. As  there  was  no  prospect  of  either 
section  surrendering  its  opinion,  it  was  de- 
termined, after  1812,  to  leave  the  Catholic 
question  open,  full  liberty  being  grafted 
to  each  member  of  the  administration  to 
express  his  sentiments  whenever  a  motion 
on  the  subject  was  brought  forward.  Lord 
Liverpool  was  able,  by  the  exercise  of  great 
tact  and  sagacity,  to  hold  together  his  in- 
harmonious following  ;  but  on  his  resigna- 
tion in  1826  the  Tory  party  at  once  feU  to 
pieces.  The  reasons  which  induced  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  to  refuse  co-operation 
with  Mr.  Canning  in  reconstructing  the  Ad- 
ministration, and  which  caused  him  to  resign 
the  office  of  Commander-in-Chief,  have  been 
given  at  length  in  a  Review  of  the  earlier 
volumes  of  the  Duke's  correspondence,*  and 
need  not  be  repeated  here.  Canning,  depriv- 
ed of  the  assistance  of  his  old  friends,  forced 
against  his  will  into  the  arras  of  the  Whigs, 
and  sensitively  alive  to  public  criticism,  was 
unable  to  carry  any  of  the  measures  which 
the  times  so  urgently  required,  and  .his 
premature  death  reduced  the  political  world 
once  more  to  chaos.  Lord  Londonderry,  in 
a  letter  to  the  Duke,  enumerates  four  dis- 
tinct parties  as  then  existing  in  Parliament 
— Lord  Goderich's  or  tlie  Canningite  party, 
the  tail  of  the  Tories  ;  Lord  L^nsdowne's, 
the  tail  of  the  Whigs  ;  the  old  Tories  ;  and 
the  old  Whigs,  or  Lord  Grey's  party.     An 


*  See  '  Quarterly  Review '  for  October, 
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attempt  was  made  to  combine  ike  two  tails 
nnder  Lord  Goderich,  in  the  hope  that  he 
might  be  as  successfnl  as  Lord  Liverpool  in 
reconciling  discordant  elements.  But  he 
had  not  the  tact  or  strength  for  a  situa- 
tion of  extraordinary  difficmty,  and  his  min- 
istry soon  broke  up  in  consequence  of  a 
division  of  opinion  as  to  the  policy  to  be 
pursued  on  tne  Eastern  Question.  There- 
upon the  King  summoned  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  (who,  under  Lord  Goderich, 
had  resumed  the  office  of  Commander-in- 
Chief)  to  form  an  administration,  saying  that 
he  thought  the  Government  must  be  com- 
posed of  persons  of  both  opinions  in  respect 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  question  ;  that  he 
approved  of  all  his  late  and  former  servants  ; 
and  that  he  had  no  objection  to  anybody 
excepting  Lord  Grey. 

Thus,  after  thirteen  years,  from  the  date 
of  the  peace,  of  almost  barren  legislation, 
the  conqueror  of  Napoleon  was  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  tremendous  domestic  diffi- 
culties by  which  his  country  was  oppressed. 
In  many  respects  both  his  own  character 
and  the  political  situation  seemed  to  mark 
him  out  as  the  man  most  fitted  to  assume 
the  helm.  As  an  administrator  his  qualities 
had  been  tested  in  the  highest  civil  and  mil- 
itary capacities  ;  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
all  foreign  forms  of  government ;  his  influ- 
ence over  the  mind  of  the  King  was  only 
equalled  by  his  prestige  among  ^e  people. 
His  clear  intellect  was  not  warped  by  any 
theological  bias  ;  and  the  essentially  admin' 
istrative  nature  of  his  genius  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  extract  from  his  memo- 
randum on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Huskis- 
son,  in  consequence  of  the  vote  the  latter 
had  given  about  East  Retford  and  Penryn: — 

^  Principles  have  been  talked  of,  as  if  there 
was  any  difference  of  principle  in  these  dis- 
cussions. There  is  not  the  iaea  of  a  principle 
in  all  these  papers.  Principles  are  brought 
forward  solely  to  aggravate  the  consequences 
of  these  unfortunate  difficulties. 

*  We  hear  a  great  deal  of  Whig  principles, 
and  Tory  principles,  and  Libend  principles, 
and  Mr.  Canning's  principles ;  but  I  confess 
that  I  have  never  seen  a  definition  of  an^  of 
them,  and  cannot  make  to  myself  a  clear  idea 
of  what  any  of  them  mean. 

'  This  I  know,  that  this  country  was  never  gat- 
emed  in  practice  according  to  the  extreme  prin- 
ciples of  any  party  whatetfer  ;  much  less  accdrimg 
to  the  extremes  which  other  opposiny  parties  at- 
tribute to  their  adversaries, 

*  I  am  for  maintaining  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Crown,  the  rights  and  pnvileges  of  the 
Church  and  its  union  with  the  State ;  and 
these  principles  are  not  inconsistent  with  a 
determination  to  do  everything  in  my  power 
to  secure  the  liberty  and  promote  the  prosper- 
ity and  happiness  of  the  people.' 


To  our  mind  there  is  something  exceed- 
ingly refreshing  in  the  honest  ndivetS  of  this 
confession,  especially  when  it  is  compared 
with  the  heroics  of  the  Whigs,  who  were  as 
loud  in  the  profession  of  Sieir  principles 
when  they  left  the  Duke's  ministry  as  they 
were  careful  to  suppress  them  when  they 
took  office  under  Canning.  And  at  first 
sight  it  seems  strange  that  a  statesman  with 
a  mind  so  flexible  and  manly  should  not 
have  been  able  to  hold  together  an  admin- 
istration composed  of  men  not  radically  op- 
posed to  himself  on  any  cardinal  point  of 
p<^tics.  But  l^e  mystery  explains  itsdf 
whenwe  reflect  that  the  Whigs  were  only 
observing  the  rules  u  of  the  Parliamentaiy 
game,  and  that  the  Duke,  capable  adminis- 
trator as  he  was,  did  not  perceive  what 
necessity  required  him  to  do.  The  main- 
tenance^of  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  and 
of  the  rights  and  privil^es  of  the  Church, 
were  to  him  identical  with  an  inflexible  ad- 
herence to  the  letter  of  the  settlement  of 
1088  ;  and  he  did  not  understand,  at  least 
when  he  wrote  the  above  memorandum,  that 
the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  people 
imperatively  demanded  that  that  settlement 
should  readjust  itself  to  the  circumstances 
of  his  own  time. 

When,  however,  the  choice  came  to  lie 
between  a  modification  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  break-down  of  the  Administrati<»i, 
the  Duke  displayed  a  si^)eriority  to  mere 
party  connection,  and  a  patriotic  self-for- 
getfulness,  that  would  have  been  almost  im- 
possible for  any  mere  parliamentary  leader. 
In  the  debate  on  the  Catholic  Bill,  March  5. 
1827,  SirR.  Peel  had  said,  and  he  doubtless 
spoke  the  opinions  of  the  Duke  : — 

*  Although  I  believe  that  the  admission  of 
Catholics  into  Parliament  and  the  great  offices 
would  endanger  the  Constitution,  yet,  if  I 
were  satisfied  that  it  would  tranquillize  Ire- 
land and  produce  all  the  benefits  which  are 
anticipated  from  it,  I  would  sacrifice  my  ap- 
prehensions to  the  attainment  of  so  immense  a 
Denefit ;  but  I  cannot  bring  my  mind  to  be- 
lieve that  the  removal  of  the  disabilities  would 
produce  such  a  consummation.  .  .  .  Keen 
as  the  feelings  of  reeret  must  be  with  which 
the  loss  of  old  associates  is  recollected,  it  is 
still  a  matter  of  consolation  that,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  these  individuals,  I  have  now  an  op- 
portunity of  showing  my  adherence  to  those 
tenets  which  I  formerly  espoused,— of  show- 
ing that,  if  my  opinions  be  tmpopular,  I  stand 
by  them  still,  when  the  influence  and  author- 
ity that  may  have  given  them  currency  are 
gone,  and  when  it  is  impossible  that  in  the 
mind  of  any  human  being  I  can  stand  sus- 
pected of  pursuing  them  with  any  view  to 
favour  or  personal  aggrandizement.' 

And  again,  on  another  occasion — 

*  I  feel  grateful  for  the  confidence  of  the 
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Crown ;  but  I  am,  thank  God,  independent 
of  it.  My  principles  are  not  ekangeabU  with  my 
position,  I  will  adhere  to  them  through  good 
report  and  through  evil  report.  It  is  with 
these  sentiments  that  I  now  say  that  the  points 
to  which  I  have  referred — Parliamentary  Re- 
form and  the  motion  entered  on  the  notice 
book  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corpora- 
tion Acts,  and  still  more  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion— have  not  been  satisfactorily  explained.' 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  man  who,  in 
the  following  year,  agreed  to  th.o  repeal  of 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts^  and  in  1329 
introduced  the  measure  for  the  emancipation 
of  the  Catholics  I  The  Joseph  Surface  of 
politics  seems  to  stand  unmasked,  and  yet 
we  believe  if  ever  there  was  an  honest  and 
upright  statesman  it  was  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
His  words  were  the  irresponsible  words  of 
one  taking  credit  to  himself  for  declining 
office  ;  his  subsequent  acts  were  those  of  a 
minister  officially  responsible  for  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  his  country.  Nevertheless, 
such  tergiversation  was  unprecedented  in 
the  history  of  Parliamentary  warfare  ;  and 
we  doubt  if  Peel  would  have  undertaken  the 
conduct  of  the  Catholic  Bill'  through  the 
House  of  Commons  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  influence  exerted  over  his  mind  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington. 

The  Duke  wrote  to  Peel  to  impress  on 
him  three  conclusions  :  first,  that  emancipa- 
tion was  absolutely  necessary  for  l^e  good 
of  the  country  ;  secondly,  that  it  could  not 
be  carried  without  the  assistance  of  Peel  ; 
thirdly,  that  Peel  might  justly  ascribe  his 
change  of  opinion  to  change  of  circum- 
stances. His  plea  of  State  necessity  was 
better  than  his  argument  for  PeePs  consist- 
ency. The  circumstances  of  Ireland  in 
April,  1827,  were,  as  a  wise  and  provident 
legislator  ought  to  have  foreseen,  precisely  of 
a  nature  to  develop  into  the  circumstances 
of  1 82 9.  But  one  event  had  happened  siijce 
1827,  which  had  very  effectually  opened 
the  eyes'of  his  Majesty's  Government,  and 
that  was  the  Clare  Election.  The  Catholic 
Association,  formed  in  1823,  had  become  a 
great  deliberative  and  executive  body,  which 
had  contrived  to  usurp  all  the  functions  of 
regular  Government.  Its  members  met  in 
a  large  room,  each  paying  a  shilling  at  the 
door.  It  levied  contributions,  appointed 
officers  to  collect  them,  organized  the  popu- 
lation under  leaders  to  whom  it  delegated 
authority,  and  expended  its  funds  at  its  own 
pleasure  for  the  purposes  of  law,  bribery, 
or  election.  An  interesting  account  is 
given  by  a  Mr.  Kieman,  one  of  the  Duke's 
correspondents,  of  the  methods  employed 
by  the  agents  of  the  Association  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  *  Rent. '    The  priests  appoint- 


ed collectors  in  every  townland,  each  of 
whom  was  supplied  with  a  book  containing 
a  particular  form  of  schedule,  in  which  was  in- 
serted the  number  of  the  houses  in  the  town- 
land,  and  the  names  of,  every  individual  in 
each  house— Qven  of  new-born  infants,  and 
of  Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics — with 
notes  as  to  l^eir  means  and  circumstances, 
and  of  their  various  dispositions  towards 
the  cause.  The  book,  being  filled  up,  was 
returned  to  the  priest,  who  referred  to  it  for 
the  purpose  of  discovering  defaulters,  while 
no  (me  entered  in  the  book  could  have  his 
children  baptized  into  the  Catholic  Church, 
until  he  himself,  the  sponsors  of  his  child, 
and  the  child,  were  enrolled  as  members  of 
the  Association.  The  names  of  defaulters 
were  published  for  the  detestation  of  their 
neighbours. 

Armed  with  these  tremendous  and  far- 
reaching  powers,  the  leaders  of  the  Associa- 
tion, after  much  successful  opposition  to  the 
lawful  Government,  determined  at  last  to 
use  their  influence  for  the*  control  of  elec- 
tions. They  found  the  machinery  required 
for  their  purpose  ready-made  to  their  hand 
in  the  Act  of  1793,  which  g^ve  the  fran- 
chise to  the  forty-shilliugfreenolders.  The 
landlords  of  Irdand,  at  that  time  a  race 
almost  as  thriftless  as  their  tenants,  had 
used  the  Act  for  their  own  purposes,  and 
had  multiplied  freeholds  in  order  to  increase 
their  influence  so  as  to  obtam  offices  under 
Government.  The  whole  face  of  ibe  coun- 
try was  therefore  subdivided  into  petty 
farms,  the  tenants  of  which,  who  had 
hitherto  voted  under  the  direction  of  their 
landlords,  were  now,  under  the  influence  of 
a  secret  terroris^i,  driven  to  vote  for  the 
candidate  of  their  priests.  The  consequence 
was  that  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald,  having  ac- 
cepted office  in  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
ministry,  and  being  obliged  to  seek  re-elec- 
tion, was,  after  a  few  days'  polling,  forced 
to  leave  the  field  to  O'Connell,  the  candi- 
date of  the  Association. 

The  Prime  Minister  was  by  this  act 
brought  face  to  face  with  a  situation  that 
called  out  all  his  soldier-like  capacity. 
He  saw  clearly  that  the  first  step  he  had  to 
take  for  the  restoration  of  good  government 
was  to  put  down  the  Association.  But  how 
was  this  to  be  done  without  conceding  the 
chief  demand  of  the  Association,  the  re- 
moval of  the  Catholic  disabilities  ?  The 
Duke  thought  the  matter  thoroughly  out. 
He  suggested  a  prosecution  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Association,  but  the  Crown  lawyers 
assured  him  that  it  was  more  than  doubtful 
whether  they  had  committed  any  offence 
against  the  Common  Law.  Besides  which, 
it  was  evident  that,  even  if  their  guilt  could 
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be  made  appareDt,  no  jury  wo'ald  convict 
them.  Should  he  then  apply  to  Parliament 
for  a  suspenfiion  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  ?  It  was  improbable  that  Parliament, 
in  its  present  temper  of  concession  to  the 
Catholics,  would  grant  the  powers  that  he 
demanded.  Should  he  trust  to  the  growing 
anti-Catholic  feeling  in  England  and  resort 
to  a  dissolution?  Here  again  he  was 
checked,  for  he  could  not  reckon  on  a  gain 
of  more  than  forty  English  seats,  and  these 
would  be  more  than  balanced  by  the  vic- 
tories which  the  Association  would  secure 
in  the  Irislpconnties.  It  therefore  only  re- 
mained to  him,  either  to  do  nothing,  or  to 
introduce  a  large  measure  of  concession  ac- 
companied by  ample  securities.  If  he  did 
nothing,  it  was  evident  that  the  King!s  Gov- 
ernment must  fall  into  contempt ;  the  Royal 
prerogative  was  paralysed  ;  it  was  impos- 
sible to  raise  an  Irish  member  to  the  peer- 
age, or  appoint  oiie  to  a  ministerial  of- 
fice, without  encountering  the  rival  sover- 
eignty of  the  Association.  In  this  emer- 
gency, the  Duke  wisely  and  courageously 
determined  to  throw  overboard  all  petty 
considerations  of  consistency,  and  to  make 
the  sacrifice  which  the  necessities  of  the 
country  required.  His  firmness  and  pres- 
tige enabled  him  to  carry  his  point,  and  on 
April  13th,  1829,  the  Bills  for  the  relief  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  the  forty-shilling  freeholders,  re- 
ceived the  Royal  signature,  his  Majesty 
informing  the  Lord  Chancellor  that  he  had 
never  before  affixed  his  name  with  pain  or 
regret  to  any  act  of  the  Legislature. 

The  emancipation  of  l£e  Catholics  re- 
mains a  monument  of  the  .Duke's  patriotism 
and  of  his  administrative  skill,  but  it  also 
testifies  indirectly  to  his  defects  as  a  legisla- 
tor. It  put  down  the  Association,  but  it 
left  untouched  the  real  evils  which  gave  the 
Association  its  power.  The  wheels  of  Gov- 
ernment were  again  set  in  motion,  but  the 
teemiDg  population  of  Ireland,  the  habits  of 
idleness,  the  struggle  for  the  soil,  the  ab- 
sence of  the  landlords, — all  these  grievances 
remained  without  remedy,  to  be  the  cause 
of  future  coercion  Acts,  and  to  give  an  ex- 
cuse to  the  agitation  for  repeal.  Nor  did 
the  securities,  on  which  the  Duke  fondly 
relied,  prove  any  protection  to  the  Constitu- 
tion for  whose  sf^ety  he  was  so  solicitous. 
Within  a  very  few  years  the  Catholic  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  were  found  in  close  alli- 
ance with  the  Whigs,  demanding  the  appro- 
priation of  the  revenues  of  the  Irish  Church, 
and,  though  the  coalition  was  defeated  by 
the  action  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  down- 
fall of  the  Establishment  was  only  post- 
poned till  the  same  confederates  attacked  it 


with  augmented  forces  in  the  more  demo- 
cratic campaign  of  1869. 

But  the  Diie's  want  of  provident  states- 
manship was  still  more  characteristically 
shown  m  his  failure  to  perceive  that  Catho- 
lic Emancipation  must  inevitably  lead  to  Par- 
liamentary Reform.  The  Irish  measure  was 
practically  a  concession  to  force  in  the  shape 
of  the  Catholic  Association.  Precisely  the 
same  conditions  that  made  the  Association 
a  power  existed  in  England,  in  wide-spread 
physical  suffering  and  general  discontent 
with  existing  institutions.  The  same  ma- 
chinery was  available  for  use  in  the  numer- 
ous political  bodies  typically  represented  by 
the  Birmingham  Association,  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  Attwood,  a  lesser  man 
than'O^Connell,  it  is  true,  and  with  a  less 
dangerous  following,  but  equally  the  pro- 
duct of  organized  opinion.  As  the  Clare 
election  was  the  event  which  revealed  the 
strength  of  the  great  democratic  movement 
in  Ireland,  so  the  French  Revolution  of  1830 
was  the  signal  in  England  for  an  outburst 
of  common  sentiment  in  favour  of  Reform. 
Reform  was  in  the  air,  and  Lord  Grey  only 
gave  expression  to  public  opinion  when  hie 
said  in  his  speech  on  the  Address  : — 

*  Relief  can  only  be  administered  in  one 
way.  It  must  be  by  securing  the  affections  of 
the  people — ^by  removing  their  grievances — by 
affording  redress — ^in  sbort  (I  will  ventore  to 
pronounce  the  word),  it  must  be  by  Reform.' 

But  the  flexible  Minister,  who  had  yielded 
to  the  tide  of  democracy  the  year  oefore, 
now  appeared  as  the  Unbending  opponent  of 
all  concession. 

*'  The  noble  Earl  has  stated,*  said  the  Duke, 
'  that  he  is  not  prepared  himself  to  come  for- 
ward with  any  measure  of  the  kind ;  and,  I 
will  tell  him,  neither  is  the  Government — 
nay,  I  will  go  further,  and  say,  that  I  have  not 
heard  of  any  measure,  up  to  this  moment, 
wliich  could  in  any  way  satisfy  my  mind,  or 
by  which  the  state  of  the  representation  could 
be  improved,  or  placed  on  a  footing  more  satis- 
factory to  the  people  of  this  country  than  it 
now  is.  ...  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that 
England  possesses  at  this  moment  a  legisla- 
ture which  answers  all  the  good  purposes  of  a 
legislature  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  scheme 
of  Government  whatever  has  been  f ouna  to  an- 
swer them,  in  any  country  in  the  world  ;  that 
it  possesses  the  confidence  of  the  country  ;  and 
that  its  decisions  have  justly  the  greatest 
weieht  and  influence  with  the  people.  Nay, 
my  Lords,  I  will  go  yet  further,  and  say,  that 
if  at  this  moment  I  had  to  form  a  le^^ature 
for  any  country,  particularly  for  one  like  thLs, 
in  the  possession  of  ffreat  property  of  various 
descriptions,  although  perhaps  I  should  not 
form  one  precisely  such  as  we  have,  I  would 
endeavour  to  produce  something  which  wonld 
give  the  same  results,  namely,  a  representa- 
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tion  of  the  people  containing  a  large  body  of 
the  property  of  the  country,  and  in  which  the 
OTcat  landea  proprietors  have  a  preponderating 
influence.  In  concluaiou  I  beg  to  state,  that 
not  only  is  the  Government  not  prepared  to 
bring  forward  any  measure  of  this  descrip- 
tion, but  that,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
whilst  I  have  the  honour  to  hold  the  situation 
I  now  do  amongst  his  Majesty's  counsellors, 
I  shall  always  feel  it  my  duty  to  oppose  any 
such  measures  when  brought  forward  by 
others.  * 

Impossible  as  it  is  to  refrain  frgm  admir- 
ing the  manly  directness  of  this  speech,  we 
must  admit  tnat  it  do^s  not  redound  to  the 
Duke's  credit*  as  a  statesman.  He  had 
committed  three  blunders  in  it,  of  which, 
as  a  general,  he  was  never  guilty  :  he  had 
taken  up  a  position  from  which  there  was 
no  retreat ;  ho  had  shown  himself  entirely 
ignorant  of  his  adversaries'  forces  ;  and  he 
had  misreckoned  his  own.  His  threat  of 
uncompromising  renistance  was  taken  up  as 
a  challenge  by  all  the  radical  associations 
in  the  kingdom,  while  the  solid  ranks  of  the 
Tory  party  with  which  he  might  once  have 
opposed  innovation,  had  been  hopelessly 
broken  by  the  course  of  his  recent  policy. 
So  infuriated  were  the  ultra-Tories  by  he 
passing  of  the  Emancipation  Bill,  that  the 
Marquis  of  Blandf  ord  had  actually  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Commons  a  scheme  of 
the  wildest  reform,  in  the  hope  that  a  Par- 
liament, elected  by  the  classes  in  whom 
Protestant  prejudices  were  most  firmly 
rooted,  might  take  away  from  the  Catholics 
the  power  they  had  recently  acquired.  The 
Whigs  on  their  side  had  long  been  waiting 
on  Providence,  and  shifting  their  policy  ac- 
cording to  the  disposition  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  the  health  of  the  King.  So 
long  as  there  seemed  any  prospect  of  their 
being  admitted  to  oflSce  they  refrained  from 
open  opposition,  but  when  the  Duke  de- 
clined tneir  advances,  they  replaced  all  their 
stock  motions  on  the  notice  book.  They 
were  virtuously  indignant  at  jobs,  and  they 
exalted  as  an  incomparable  philanthropist 
Joseph  Hume,  whom,  when  in  office  under 
Canning,  they  had  abused  as  a  mere  Radical 
declaimer.  feut  they  had  no  fixed  policy  ; 
and  when  the  Duke,  in  his  straightforward 
way,  asked  *  what  they  proposed  to  do  '  for 
the  relief  of  the  distress  upon  which  they 
were  so  eloquent,  they  had  no  answer  to 
give.  It  was  not  until  the  death  of  the 
King  and  the  outburst  of  public  opinion  fol- 
lowing the  French  Revolution  of  1830,  that 
they  were  able  to  exchange  their  strategy  of 
carping  criticism  for  a  regular  campaign 
against  the  ministry,  who  were  finally  de- 
feated on  the  motion  about  the  Civil  List 
by  a  coalition  of  all  parties.  ' 


Strange  as  the  Duke's  miscalculations  re- 
specting Reform  seem  in  one  who  had  so 
aocurately  reckoned .  the  forces  with  which 
he  had  to  deal  in  granting  relief  to  the  Cath- 
olics, the  motives  of  his  conduct  are  very 
clearly  set  forth  in  \^%  papers  respecting  this 
period.  In  dealing  with  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation, he  had  not  been  insensible  to  the 
danger  to  which  he  was  exposing  the  Con- 
stitution, but  the  danger  appeared  to  him 
contingent  and  remote,  whereas  in  the  sec- 
ond case  it  was  immediate.  Not  only  did 
he  think  Parliament  as  constituted  the  best 
possible  form  of  legislature,  but  Reform  was 
in  his  mind  identical  with  Revolution .  *  If , ' 
he  writes  to  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  '  it  should 
be  carried,  it  must  occasion  a  total  change 
in  the  whole  system  of  that  society  called 
the  British  Empire  ;  and  I  don't  see  how  I 
could  be  a  party  to  such  changes,  entertain- 
ing the.  opinions  that  I  do.'  What  these 
changes  would  be,  he  discloses  in  a  letter  to 
Lord  Melville  : — 

*  I  don't  in  general  take  a  gloomy  view  of 
things  ;  but  I  confess  that,  knowing  all  that 
I  do,  I  cannot  see  what  is  to  save  Church,  or 
property,  or  colonies,  or  tmion  with  Ireland, 
or  eventually  Monarchy,  if  the  Reform  Bill 
passes.  It  will  be  what  Mr.  Hume  calls  '*  a 
bloodless  Revolution."  There  will  be,  there 
can  be,  no  resistance.  But  we  shall  be  de- 
stroyed one  after  the  other,  very  much  in  the 
order  I  have  mentioned,  by  due  course  of  law. 
I  confess,  therefore,  that  I  am  very  anxious  to 
resist  in,  iimttM  whilst  we  can,  by  all  the  means 
that  the  law  allows,  and  take  our  chance  for 
the  future.' 

But,  it  was  urged,  a  policy  of  sheer  resist- 
ance would  be  followed  by  a  revolution. 
This  the  Duke  professed  not  to  fear. 

*It  is,'  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Gleig, 
*  one  of  the  curious  circumstances  attending 
this  country,  and  shows  in  the  strongest  man- 
ner the  power  of  Parliament  as  now  consti- 
tuted, that,  however  frequent  the  changes, 
convulsions,  and  revolutions  in  this  country, 
they  have  always  been  made  by  Parliament. 
For  instance,  the  Reformation  and  all  its  con- 
formations? Parliament.  The  Common- 
wealth ?  Parliament.  The  Restoration  ?  Par- 
liament. The  Revolution  ?  Parliament.  The 
succession  of  the  House  of  Hanover  ?  Parlia- 
ment. I  don't  fear  a  revolution  by  force.  I 
know  that  the  Government  are  too  strong  for 
any  combination  of  force  by  the  people. ' 

He  therefore  writes  to  Lord  Somers  that 
he  *  prefers  to  resist  and  put  down  any  dis- 
turbance that  may  arise,  to  the  adoption  of 
a  measure  which  all  reasoning  and  experi- 
ence has  shown  us  must  be  attended  by  dis- 
astrous consequences. '  • 

No  doubt,  at  nearly  fifty  years*  distiuice 
from  the  Reform  Bill,  these  apprehension^ 
and  the  reasonings  on  which  they  were 
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based,  seem  exaggerated.  The  '  disastrous 
consequences '  foreseen  by  the  Duke  have 
not  yet  been  fulfilled.  He  could  not  see 
*  what  was  to  save  Church,  or  property,  or 
colonies,  or  union  with  Ireland,  or  eventu- 
ally Monarchy,  if  the  Reform  Bill  were  to 
pass.*  Yet  none  of  tJie  threatened  insti- 
tutions, with  the  exception  of  the  Irish 
Church,  have  yet  perished.  All  this  seems 
to  discredit  his  power  of  foresight ;  but 
it  would  be  extremely  unphilosophical  to 
ridicule  him  from  our  own  point  of  security, 
or  to  ignore  the  jcircumstances  x)n  which  he 
based  his  opinion. 

In  the  first  place,  all  that  he  said  of  the 
unreformed  House  of  Commons  was  true  as 
far  as  it  went.  It  had  done  admirable  work 
in  its  day.  It  had  preserved  the  liberties  of 
the  country,  and,  since  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  had  carried  through  its  business  with 
great  energy  and  success.  It  was  by  no 
means  impenetrable  to  the  influence  of 
opinion.  Nevertheless,  it  had  not  proved 
itself  equal  to  produce  the  necessary  legisla- 
tion for  the  people  between  1815  and  1830. 

Again,  Revolution  to  the  mind  of  the 
Duke  of  WeUington  presented  images  far 
more  distinct  and  dreadful  than  it  does  to 
ourselves.  He  had  seen  the  first  moderate 
movements  in  France  in  1789  develop  into 
the  overthrow  of  the  throne  ;  he  had  wit- 
nessed the  confiscation  of  Church  property, 
the  murder  of  the  King,  and  the  Reign  of 
Terror.  He  knew  that  beneath  the  surface 
of  English  society  there  were  fierce  and  des- 
perate passions,  such  as  those  which  had 
been  revealed  in  the  Cato  Street  Conspir- 
acy, and  that  these  might  at  any  moment 
CATTY  the  people  to  the  wildest  excesses. 
Nor  is  it  at  bW.  certain  that,  if  Lord  Grey 
had  not  had  the  firmness  and  patriotism  to 
stem  the  flood  of  democracy  during  his  minis- 
try, many  of  the  eonsequences  foretold  by  the 
Duke  might  not  have  been  actually  realized. 
Still  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Duke's  view 
of  Parliament  was  mainly  a  military  one  ; 
he  could  not  understand  how  Government 
could  possibly  be  carried  on  under  a  more 
democratic  regime  than  the.  one  that  ex- 
isted ;  and  he  made  no  allowance  for  those 
habits  of  self-restraint  which  generations  of 
liberty  had  produced  among  the  people. 
He  was  unable  to  think  of  the  people  as 
the  source  of  Parliament.  Parliament,  he 
said,  not  the  people,  had  been  the  author  of 
all  the  Revolutions  which  had  happened  in 
England.  He  seems  not  to  have  understood 
that,  if  the  public  opinion  of  the  classes 
which  Parliament  represented  had  not  sus- 
tained it  in  the  struggles  to  which  he  refers. 
Parliament  itself  would  have  been  powerless 
tQ  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  Crown. 


What,  for  instance,  had  Parliament  to  do 
with  the  resistance  of  the  Fellows  of  Mag- 
dalen College  to  the  commands  of  James 
II.  ?  Yet  this  was  the  turning-point  which 
led  to  the  Revolution  of  1688,  showing  as 
it  did  that  the  most  loyal  portion  of  society 
had  forsaken  the  King.  The  Duke  himself 
betrays  the  confusion  of  his  thought  on  this 
subject. 

*The  case  of  Alderman  Thompson,^  he 
writes  to  Mr.  Gleig,  *  is  that  of  more  than  half 
the  meml^ers  of  the  present  Parliament.  They 
dare  not  vote'  accoraiuK  to  the  suggestions  of 
their  own  judgment  after  discussion.  They 
are  delegates  sent  far  a  particular  purpose  under 
partieidar  instructions^  and  not  members  of 
Parliament  sent  to  deliberate  de  arduis  Begni,'' 

Yet,  while  thus  acknowledging  that  public 
opinion  was  strong  enough  to  reduce  its 
representatives  to  delegates,  his  confidence 
in  himself  was  so  great,  that  he  thought  he 
could  put  down  this  most  impalpable  force 
by  stubborn  resistance. 

We  think,  then,  that  the  Duke  arrived 
at  his  conclusions  on  wrong  grounds  ;  but 
we  are  very  far  from  thinking  that  his  con- 
clusions themselves  were  groundless.  He 
fancied  that  the  property  of  the  English 
aristocracy  would  be  confiscated  by  the  re- 
formed Parliament,  like  that  of  the  French 
6migres  by  the  Revolutionists.  Ue  saw  in 
imagination  the  English  Dissenters  swal- 
lowing the  Church,  as  the  Gallican  Church 
had  been  swallowed  across  the  water.  He 
anticipated  that  the  affections  of  the  colo- 
nies would  be  alienated  by  the  abolition  of 
the  protective  system.  And  he  believed 
that,  when  all  other  institutions  had  van- 
ished, the  insatiable  democracy  would  end 
by  devouring  the  throne.  These  anticipa- 
tions have  not  yet  been  fulfilled.  But  we 
should  recognize  the  fact,  that  there  is 
among  us  an  active  party,  which  strives  per- 
severingly  to  engraft  upon  public  opinion 
its  communistic  principles  as  to  property,  its 
hatred  of  the  Church,  its  contempt  for  the 
colonies,  and,  as  we  have  lately  seen,  its  de- 
signs on  the  rights  of  the  Crown.  WTien 
destructive  purposes  like  these  can  unite  a 
party,  however  insignificant,  it  is  well  to 
consider  to  what  extent  the  safety  of  the 
Constitution  has  really  been  compromised 
by  the  passing  of  the  first  Reform  I3ill. 

In  the  first  place,  it  appears  to  us  that  a 
vast  increase  in  the  spirit  of  faction,  and  a 
consequent  weakening  of  Government,  was 
produced  by  the  operation  of  the  new  dem- 
ocratic electoral  machinery  on  the  old  aris- 
tocratic party  organization.  Englishmen 
are  accustomed  to  think  that  party  govern- 
ment is  the  best  kind  of  administration 
that  the  wit  of  man  has  ever  devised  ;  but 
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in  truth  tho  very  name  of  the  system 
betrays  a  confusion  of  thought.  The 
essence  of  government  is  unity  ;  the  es- 
sence of  party  is  division.  Government  is 
the  instrument  which  alone  can  protect  the 
common  interests  of  society  ;  party  is  but 
one  of  the  means — ^though  probably  the 
best — ^by  which  liberty  defends  the  rights 
of  the  individual.  Party  organisation, 
therefore,  though  useful  as  a  means  to  an 
end,  ouffht  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
end  itself  ;  indeed  its  chief  merit  lies  in  the 
political  habfts  which  it^forms>  and  the 
spirit  of  forbearance  and  mutual  conces- 
sion, the  true  safeguards  of  liberty,which  it 
entourages  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  un- 
less restrained  within  well-understood  limits, 
it  is  apt,  by  rendering  administration  im- 
possible, to  endanger  the  freedom  which  it 
professes  to  defend. 

The  fortunes  of  the  Whig  and  Tory  par- 
ties will  exemplify  the  truth  of  these  re- 
marks. During  the  period  before  the  first 
Reform  Bill,  when  affairs  were  adminis- 
tered by  the  two  parties,  it  is  not  pre- 
tended that  the  continuity  of  government 
was  broken  by  the  alternation  of  conflict- 
ing principles.  The  Whigs,  as  the  pre- 
tended champions  of  liberty,  enjoyed  a 
long  term  of  power  after  the  Revolution  ; 
but,  far  from  extending  the  liberties  of  the 
people  for  which  they  had  contended,  they 
merely  busied  themselves  with  fortifying 
the  anomalous  position  they  had  acquired 
in  the  only  manner  they  could,  namely,  by 
the  most  unblushing  Parliamentary  corrup- 
tion and  intrigue.  When  the  great  Whig 
connection  was  finally  broken  by  George  III, 
and  Pitt,  the  struggle  was  not  really  be- 
tween despotism  and  liberty,  but  between 
monarchy  and  oligarchy.  The  Whigs  had, 
in  fact,  owed  their  success  entirely  to  the 
disturbance  of  the  Ck)nstitution  ;  and  when 
the  Constitution  began  to  settle  firmly  down 
on  its  altered  basis,  and  power  gravitated 
again  to  its  natural  possessors,  they  found 
their  occupation  gone.  As  far  as  regards 
their  <km«^t7u/2ona/ situation,  they  seemed  to 
be  for  ever  excluded  from  that  hope  of  office 
which  sweetens  the  adversities  of  party 
strife.  Their  strategy  after  1815,  when 
they  were  still  out  of  favour  with  the  peo- 
ple, and  before  public  opinion  had  centred 
Itself  upon  dehnite  objects,  was  utterly 
devoid  of  strength  and  purpose.  Their 
mild  and  qualified  motions  in  favour  of 
toleration  and  reform  bespoke  no  conviction. 
It  was  the  people  who  really  set  in  motion 
the  ideas  out  of  which  Reform  was  con- 
structed ;  the  Whigs  merely  gave  these  ideas 
'  a  local  habitation  and  a  name. ' 

But   having    once    discarded    their  old 


Erinciples,  and  taken  their  place  at  the 
ead  of  the  party  of  democratic  action,  the 
Whigs,  or  Liberals  as  they  now  called 
themselves,  were  forced  to  exchange  the 
legitimate  weapons  of  party  for  those  of 
faction.  As  they  were  no  match  by  them- 
selves for  a  party  representing  the  great 
body  of  the  rank  and  property  of  the  coun- 
try, they  were  obliged  to  tack  and  turn 
with  all  the  wayward  gales  of  popular  opin- 
ion, and  to  snatch  at  victory  by  means  of 
Parliamentary  coalitions  and  combinations, 
so  that  Government  ^quently  found  its 
most  useful  measures  defeated  by  an  Op- 
position composed  of  discordant  elements, 
agreeing  in  nothing  but  a  desire  to  expel 
their  common  foe  from  power.  The  evil 
results  of  this  factious  spirit  are  seen  in 
tjie  career  of  Lord  Russell,  himself  as  gen- 
uine and  sincere  a  member  of  the  Whig 
party  as  ever  lived.  In  1836  Lord  John 
Russell  leagued  with  O'Connell  to  turn  out 
Sir  Robert  Peel  by  means  of  the  famous 
amendment  which  first  introduced  the  Ap- 
propriation Clause.  But  when  he  had  taken 
office,  he  moved  the  Appropriation  Clause 
in  the  Commons  in  four  successive  years  ; 
it  was  as  many  times  vehemently  opposed 
there,  and  rejected  by  the  Lords  ;  and  at 
last  he  was  fain  to  bring  in  substantially  tho 
same  measure,  by  opposition  to  which  he 
had  contrived  to  oust  his  rival.  So,  too, 
in  1846,  he  coalesced  with  the  Protection- 
ists to  defeat  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Coercion 
Bill  for  Ireland,  but  was  himself  obliged  to 
introduce  a  similar  Bill  as  soon  as  he  had 
succeeded  to  power. 

The  history  of  the  Reformed  Parliament 
abounds  in  examples  of  similar  evil  effects 
of  the  spirit  of  faction.  In  1832  the  peo- 
ple claimed  the  right  of  governing  itself. 
What  it  desired  above  all  things  was  a  satis- 
factory administration  of  its  ^airs  by  Par- 
liament, and  it  hoped  that  all  legislation 
would  be  directed  to  this  end.  But  the 
parties  by  whom  the  legislation  had  to  be 
conducted  had  other  objects.  Each  of 
them  knew  that  certain  measures  must  be 
passed,  quite  independent  of  any  pretended 
party  principles,  but  each  was  determined 
to  prevent  the  other  from  securing  the 
credit  of  success.  Hence  the  wheels  of  Gov- 
ernment were  repeatedly  stopped  by  ob- 
struction in  Parliament,  by  the  suspension 
of  business  consequent  on  the  change  of 
ministries,  and  by  the  difficulties  which  the 
monarch  experienced  in  reconciling  the 
claims  of  jealous  statesmen  in  a  harmonious 
cabinet. 

The     reformed   Parliament  was,   there- 
fore, as  fairly  open  to  the  charge  of  tardf-^ 
ness  in  legislation,  in  consequence  of  t^ 
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increased  spirit  of  faction,  as  the  Parlia- 
ment of  close  boroughs  had  been  before 
1832,  in  consequence  of  its  insensibility  to 
public  opinion.  Faction,  however,  within 
due  limits,  is  an  evil  which  may  be  en- 
dured as  being  an  almost  inseparable  ac- 
companiment of  Liberty.  But  Liberty  itself 
was  endangered  by  the  overbearing  force 
which  direct  numerical  representation  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  ministers  representing 
the  majority.  This  fact  has  been  exemplified 
on  two  notable  occasions  by  what  we  must 
call  the  abuse  of  tl^e  Royal  Prero^tive. 
Prerogative  is  an  essential  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution. We  have  ourselves  strongly  con- 
tended for  the  necessity  of  allowing  it  just 
freedom  within  its  own  sphere.  But  that 
sphere  is  one  of  administration,  not  of  legis- 
lation. When  Prerogative  is  used  for  the 
purpose  of  legislation,  much  more  when  it  is 
used  to  destroy  the  rights  of  one  part  of 
the  Legislature,  its  use  is  hurtful  and  tyran- 
nous. The  first  occasion  to  which  we  refer 
was  the  Dissolution  of  Parliament  in  1830. 
Here  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  was 
strictly  legal ;  it  may  in  its  efitect  have  been 
even  beneficial ;  but  in  the  manner  of  its 
exercise  it  was  in  our  opinion  altogether  un- 
constitutional. What  happened  was  this  : — 

^  On  the  morning  of  the  32nd/  says  Mr. 
Roebuck,  in  a  well-known  passage,  which  we 
quote  for  the  benefit  of  the  younger  veneration, 
'  Lord  Grey  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  waited 
on  the  King  in  order  to  request  him  instantly 
to  dissolve  Parliament.  The  necessity  of  a 
dissolution  had  long  been  foreseen  and  de- 
cided on  by  ministers  ;  but  the  King  had  not 
yet  been  persuaded  to  so  bold  a  measure  ;  and 
now  the  two  chiefs  of  the  Administration 
were  about  to  intrude  themselves  into  the 
royal  closet,  not  to  advise  and  request  a  disso- 
lution, but  to  request  the  King  on  a  sudden,  on 
that  very  day,  and  within  a  few  hours,  to  ^o 
down  and  put  an  end  to  his  Parliament,  m 
the  midst  of  the  session,  and  with  all  its  ordi- 
nary business  unfinished.  .  .  .  '^  But,  my 
Lords,"  said  the  Kixig,  '*  nothing  is  prepared  ; 
the  great  oflicers  of  State  are  not  summoned." 
*^  Pardon  me,  sir,"  said  the  Chancellor, 
bowing  with  profound  apparent  humility ; 
**we  have  taken  the  great  liberty  of  giving 
them  to  understand  that  your  Majesty  com- 
manded their  attendance  at  the  proper  hour." 
'*  But,  my  Lords,  the  crown,  the  robes,  and 
other  things  needed  are  not  prepared." 
**I  entreat  your  Majesty^s  pardon  for  my 
boldness ;  they  are  all  prepared  and  ready, 
the  proper  officers  being  desired  to  attend  m 
proper  form  and  time."  **But,  my  Lords, 
you  know  tlie  thing  is  wholly  impossible  ;  the 
guards,  the  troops  have  had  no  orders,  and 
cannot  be  ready  m  time."  **  Pardon  me,  sir ; 
we  know  how  bold  the  step  is  ;  but  presuming 
on  your  Majesty's  great  goodness  and  your 
antious  desire  for  the  safety  of  your  kingdom 


and  t^e  happiness  of  your  people,  I  hade  gwei^ 
the  order  ana  the  troops  are  tn  readinese,^^ ' 

Cleariy  it  was  not  William  IV.  who  dis- 
solved Parliament,  but  the  loud  voices  of 
the  majority  in  the  streets,  and  their  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Cabinet.  There  was  some 
reason  in  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  forci- 
ble expressions  on  the  subject  in  a  letter  to 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  *  I  don't  believe 
that  the  King  of  England  has  taken  a  step 
so  fatal  to  his  monarchy  since  the  day  that 
Charles  L  passed  the  Act  to  deprive  himself 
of  the  power  of  proroguing  or  dissolving 
the  Long  Parliament,  as  King  William  TV. 
did  on  Ae  22nd  of  April  last.' 

But  this  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  ma- 
jority sinks  into  insignificance  when  compar- 
ed with  Mr.  Gladstone's  employment  of  it  in 
the  Abolition  of  Purchase  by  Royal  War- 
rant in  1871.  The  Army  Regulation 
Bill,  having  passed  the  Commons  after 
great  opposition  by  a  much  smaller  majority 
than  the  ministry  were  accustomed  to  com- 
mand, was  sent  up  to  the  Lords.  On  the 
motion  to  read  the  Bill  a  second  time,  the 
Lords,  without  formally  rejecting  the  Bill, 
resolved  to  defer  further  consideration  of  it 
until  they  were  in  possession  of  certain  in- 
formation, which  they  considered  essential 
to  a  decision  on  its  merits  as  a  whole.  The 
information  required  related  to  the  method 
in  which  the  Government  proposed  to  pro- 
vide compensation  for  the  officers  whose  in- 
terests were  affected  by  the  Abolition  of 
Purchase.  The  amendment  of  the  Lords 
had  scarcely  been  carried  a  week,  when 
Mr.  Gladstone  came  down  to  the  House  of 
Commons  and  made  the  startling  announce- 
ment that  Purchase  had  ceased  to  exist,  for 
that;  acting  on  his  advice,  her  Majesty  had 
cancelled  the  Royal  Warrant  under  which 
the  system  was  legal.  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  of  a  more  arbitrary,  we  will  add 
unconstitutional,  use  of  the  Royal  power. 
Here  was  a  measure  afEecting  great  public 
interests,  on  which,  however,  the  public 
mind  was  little  instructed,  and  by  no  means 
resolved,  which  had  been  vehemently  en- 
countered in  the  Commons  by  a  large  and 
united  Opposition,  and  which  had  been 
tr^ted,  if  not  with  approval,  at  least  with- 
out open  hostility  by  the  Lords.  Yet  while 
the  matter  was  still  sub  judice,  the  Prime 
Minister,  trusting  to  the  vast  majority  at 
his  back,  chose  to  remove  the  measure 
from  the  deliberation  of  one  branch  of  the 
L^islaturc,  and  passed  it  over  the  head  of 
Parliament  by  the  authority  of  the  Crown. 
The  reason  which  he  assigned  for  his  arbi- 
trary conduct  was  the  necessity  of  putting 
an  immediate  stop  to  the  illegal  practice  of 
paying   over-regulation    prices.       But  the 
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pretence  was  as  hollow  as  the  action  was 
despotic.  The  illegal  practices  which  had 
aroused  such  sudden  and  virtuous  indigna- 
tion had  been  followed  for  generations ; 
though  they  might  have  been  punished  as 
breaches  of  the  law  by  court-martial  and 
forfeiture  of  commission,  they  had  been 
left  unnoticed :  those  who  were  guilty  of 
them  were  entirely  unaware  of  their  illegali- 
ty ;  they  had  indirectly  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Royal  power,  by  which  they 
were  to  be  so  ruthlessly  aboli^ed.  All  this 
was  entirely  ignored.  The  leal  motive  of 
the  action,  barely  concealed  imder  specious 
sophistries,  was  the  determination  of  a 
powerful  Minister,  backed,  as  he  supposed, 
by  a  majoritv  of  the  people,  to  mane  his 
will  prevail  by  force  over  the  aristocratic 
branch  of  the  Legislature.  More  outspoken, 
if  less  discreet  than  himself,  his  radical 
supporters  attempted  no  disguise  of  the 
pleasure  they  experienced  at  the  success  of 
their  leader's  coup  d^Stat,  *  It  has  been 
said,'  said  Mr.  Jacob  Bright,  '  that  the  Oo|r- 
ernment  is  strengthening  by  this  course  the 
prerogative  of  the  Cfown.  I  believe  the 
Government  has  rather  strengthened  the 
prerogative  of  the  people' 

There  is  another  point  which  deserves 
consideration  in  estimating  tbe*  consequen- 
ces of  Reform.  While  expatiating  largely 
on  the  internal  dangers  to  which  the  coun- 
try would  be  exposed  by  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  has 
left  no  memorandum  from  which  we  can 
judge  whether  he  anticipated  the  influence 
which  the  change  would  exercise  on  the 
course  of  our  foreign  policy.  The  ques- 
tion was,  however,  brought  under  his  notice 
by  Lord  Elgin,  and  is*  of  the  highest  im- 
portance in  forming  an  opinion  on  the  situa- 
tion which  England  at  the  present  moment 
occupies  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  The 
policy  which  England  had  established  as 
the  basis  of  her  securit^after  the  long 
war  with  Napoleon  was  one  of  non-inter- 
vention. What  the  principle  of  that  policy 
was  we  have  stated  on  a  recent  occasion  ; 
but,  as  we  have  since  seen  the  name  fre- 
quently misapplied,  we  take  the  opportu- 
nity of  defining  it  more  precisely.  The  prin- 
ciple of  non-intervention  was  established  as 
the  basis  of  our  foreign  policy  by  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  after  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  It 
neither  involved  the  idea  of  England's  absten- 
tion from  continental  politics,  nor  did  it 
exclude  the  idea  of  protection  afforded  by 
her  to  other  States.  But  it  asserted  the 
liberty  of  each  nation  to  settle  its  own  in- 
ternal afiEairs,  so  long  as  it  did  not  inter- 
fere with  the  liberty  of  its  neighbours  ;  and 
so  long  as  this  condition  was  fulfilled,  it 


regarded  any  interference  on  the  part  of 
those  neighbours  in  the  light  of  aggression. 

All  the  other  nations  of  Europe  were  by 
force  of  circumstances  aggressive.  Dis- 
tracted by  internal  strife  between  their  ab- 
solutist and  revolutionary  factions,  they 
were  driven,  whichever  party  prevailed,  to 
encroach  on  the  rights  of  their  neighbours. 
The  causes  which  impelled  them  in  this  di- 
rection were  threefold ;  social,  dynastic, 
and  national.  Whenever  the  revolution 
triumphed  in  any  continental  nation,  its 
monarchical  neighbours  proceeded,  in  de- 
fence of  religion  and  property,  to  put  it 
down  by  force  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Revolutionists  attempted,  by  means  of 
secret  societies  and  organized  propaganda, 
to  stir  up  insurrection  in  every  country 
against  established  authority.  These  at- 
tacks on  the  social  order  served  as  pretexts 
to  the  absolute  monarchs  of  Europe  to  in- 
dulge their  passion  for  power  in  foreign 
conquest ;  while  the  military  leaders  of  the 
Revolution  were  driven  to  maintain  the  po- 
sition they  had  unlawfully  acquired  by  suc- 
cessful war.  In  these  wars  again,  the 
champions  of  the  opposing  causes  were 
backed  and  encouraged  by  all  the  feelings 
of  honour  and  patriotism  aroused  in  the 
nations  over  which  they  respectively  ruled. 
A  war  of  twenty  years,  in  which  almost 
every  capital  of  Europe  had  been  occupied 
by  hostile  armies,  had,  however,  exhausted 
the  energies  of  the  people,  and  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  was  only  the  expression  of 
the  universal  desire  for  a  lasting  peace. 
England  desired  peace  more  arde;ntly,  per- 
haps, thaa  any  of  her  neighbQurs>  inasmueh 
as,  unlike  them,  she  had  nothing  to  hope 
from  war.  She  had  long  enjoyed  security 
umler  a  settled  dynasty  ;  her  monarch  was 
the  head  of  a  national  Church  established 
by  law  ;  justice  was  equally  administered 
to  all  classes  of  her  population  ;  she  was  cut 
off  by  the  sea  from  the  opportunity  of  ter- 
ritorial aggrandisement  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
her  extended  commerce  and  scattered  pos- 
sessions exposed  her  to  ubiquitous  and  vital 
attack.  As  she  was,  therefore,  essentially 
a  non-aggressive  power,  it  was  the  prime 
object  of  her  policy  to  prevent  as  far  as  she 
could  any  conflict  between  antagonistic  prin- 
ciples and  rival  nations,  which,  by  produc- 
ing a  general  convulsion,  might  destroy  the 
European  equilibrium  re-established  by  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna. 

By  that  and  other  treaties  she  had  bound 
herself  to  uphold  the  independence  of  sev- 
eral States  against  foreign  aggression,  but 
she  had  carefully  avoided  all  engagements 
which  could  entangle  her  in  the  internal 
disputes  of  other  nations.     Her  own  inde- 
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pendence  and  security  was  properly  her  first 
consideration,  and  this  she  saw  could  only 
be  maintained  by  an  honourable  observance 
of  the  public  law  of  Europe.  Such  was  the 
policy  of  this  country  till  the  fall  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  ministry  enabled  the 
Liberal  party  to  test  the  value  of  those 
principles  of  interference  which  they  had 
been  long  burning  to  apply.  It  is  often  as- 
serted by  Liberal  writers  and  speakers,  that 
Canning,  during  the  last  years  of  his  life, 
abandoned  his  old  principles  in  favour  of 
cosmopolitan  Liberalism.  Nothing  could 
be  more  unjust  to  that  great  statesman,  or 
more  foreign  to  fact.  Canning  was  as  firm 
as  either  Lord  Castlereagh  or  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  in  his  adherence  to  the  policy  of 
non-intervention  ;  he  differed  from  those 
statesmen  only  in  his  view  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  policy  should  be  applied  :  his  rec- 
ognition of  the  independence  of  the  South 
American  Republics,  and  his  intervention 
with  Russia  between  Turkey  and  Greece, 
differ  from  Lord  Palmerston's  many  acts  of 
interference,  not  only  in  degree  but  in  kind. 
What  Lord  Palmerston  aimed  at  in  his  for- 
eign policy,  was  the  establishment  of  Con- 
stitutional Government  in  every  country  of 
Europe  ;  what  Canning  desired  was  the 
maintenance  of  the  balance  of  power. 

The  differences  of  opinion  between  Can- 
ning and  the  Duke  of  Wellin^n,  as  to  the 
way  in  which  the  balance  could  best  be  pre- 
served, arose  out  of  their  opposite  orders  of 
mind.  The  Duke,  as  a  soldier,  with  wide 
experience  of  men  and  governments,  had, 
perhaps,  a  personal  inclination  to  sustain 
our  military  ^lies  against  the  disorderly 
movements  of  the  Revolution  ;  Canning,  as 
a  man  of  letters  and  imagination,  may  have 
on  his  side  been  more  drawn  to  the  side  of 
freedom.  The  former  thought  that  the  best 
prospect  of  preserving  the  peace  of  Europe 
lay  in  a  strict  adherence  to  the  letter  of  the 
Treaties  of  1815  ;  the  latter,  who  reasoned 
justly  that  the  balance  of  power  was  a  varia- 
ble quantity,  was  led  by  the  force  of  his 
imagination  to  rediH3ss  the  balance  by  bold 
and  sometimes  imprudent  strokes  on  the 
side  where  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  defective. 
But  both  of  them  were  agreed  that  English 
interests  were  the  first  consideration  for 
English  statesmen.  The  Duke  had  gone 
with  Canning's  instructions  to  the  Congress 
of  Verona  ;  and,  through  his  great  personal 
influence,  had  almost  dissuaded  Louis 
XVIII.  from  his  aggression  on  Spain.  It 
was  Canning's  indignation  at  finding  Eng- 
land isolated  at  Verona,  and  his  jealousy  of 
French  influence  in  Spain,  that  prompted 
him  to  the  recognition  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can Republics. 


Frequent  allusion  has  recently  been 
made  to  the  differences  between  Cannii^ 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  the  Greek 
question,  and,  as  several  of  the  liberal 
leaders  have  maintained  that  the  action  of 
the  former  was  the  result  simply  of  his  sym- 
pathies of  race  and  religion,  we  think  it 
will  be  worth  while,  with  reference  to  the 
change  in  our  foreign  policy  after  the  Re* 
form  Bill,  to  show  that  this  notion  is  en- 
tirely unfounded.  The  European  complica- 
tion of  the  period  to  which  we  are  referring 
was  the  most  extraordinary  game  of  cross- 
purposes  that  was  ever  ptayed.  Five  par- 
ties were  directly  engaged  in  it :  Turkey, 
Greece,  Russia,  France,  and  England.  Tur- 
key was  at  one  and  the  same  time  occupied 
with  the  reduction  of  her  rebellious  subjects, 
and  with  the  threatened  invasion  of  her 
hereditary  enemy,  Russia.  Greece  was  in- 
triguing ,with  her  Russian  protector,  while 
she  defended  herself  against  her  Moslem 
tyrants.  England,  France,  and  Russia,  were 
alt,  interested  in  the  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion as  arbiters  of  the  peace  of  Europe  ;  but 
Russia  was  also  bent  on  turning  it  to  ad- 
vantage in  her  private  quarrel  with  Turkey  ; 
while  France  was  instigated,  besides  her 
national  love  of  glory,  by  hopes  of  acquisi- 
tion in  Algeria  and  Egypt.  England  alone 
among  the  Powers  had  nothing  to  gain, 
much  to  lose  ;  and  her  great  object  was 
therefore,  as  usual,  to  find  a  peaceable  solu- 
tion of  the  problem,  and  to  prevent  a  general 
war. 

A  propitious  opportunity  seemed  to  pre- 
sent itself  in  the  accession  of  the  Czar 
Nicholas  to  the  throne  of  Russia.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  accordingly  sent 
on  a  special  mission  to  St.  Petersburg, 
bearing  instructions  from  Canning  which 
indicate  very  clearly  the  high  political  mo- 
tives by  which  the  latter  was  actuated. 

'  The  war  carrjlfe  on  in  Greece,'  say  these 
instructions,  ^  ha$  long  disquieted  the  repose 
and  excited  tho^  anxiety  of  Europe  ;  and  un- 
less the  causes  out  of  which  it  arose,  and  the 
complications  which  have  grown  out  of  it,  be 
soon  put  into  a  train  of  settlement,  they  may, 
and  probably  will,  in  spite  of  the  pacific  dis- 
position of  most  of  the  great  Powers,  lead  at 
no  distant  time  to  general  strife  and  confu- 
sion.' 

The  mission  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
was  therefore  undertaken  with  two  great 
objects :  first,  and  more  particularly,  to 
prevent  the  Emperor  of  Russia  from  mak- 
ing war  on  Turkey  ;  and  secondly,  to  ar- 
range an  agreement  between  the  Turks  and 
the  Greeks.  The  method  of  effecting  these 
objects,  which  seemed  most  desirable,  was 
the  single  intervention  of  England  between 
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Turkey  and  Greece  on  the  one  hand,  and 
between  Turkey  and  Russia  on  the  other. 
If,  however,  Russia  should  insist  on  a  joint 
intervention  of  herself  and  England  be- 
tween Turkey  and  Greece,  the  Duke  was 
instructed  to  make  no  objection,  provided 
the  Turks  should  agree  to  muh  an  arrange- 
ment. In  conclusion,  the  instructions 
say  :— 

'  With  respect  to  the  terms  of  any  arrange- 
ment to  be  made  between  the  Turks  and  the 
Greeks,  your  Grace  will  express  the  willing- 
ness of  your  Government  to  enter  into  the 
most  unreserved  communication  with  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  and  its  readiness  to  place  that 
arrangement,  when  made,  under  the  guaran- 
tee of  Russia,  jointly  with  that  of  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  France.' 

Out  of  the  negociations  conducted  by  the 
Duke,  in  conformity  with  these  instruc- 
tions, came  the  Protocol  of  April  4th,  con- 
taining the  agreement  between  England  and 
Russia  for  mediation  between  the  Greeks 
and  the  Turks.*  So  far  Wellington  and 
Canning  had  been  in  complete  accord.  The 
Duke,  like  Canning,  perceived  that  Russia 
was  on  the  point  of  making  war  on  Turkey 
on  her  own  account,  and  Uiat  if  she  did  so 
the  consequence  would  be  a  general  conflict. 
Like  Canning,  he  looked  with  disfavour  on 
the  proposal  of  a  Conference  ;  his  experi- 
ence of  Verona  was  not  likely  to  encourage 
him  again  to  trust  the  welfare  of  his  coun- 
try to  such  a  tribunal.  And  he  agreed, 
too,  with  Canning  in  thinking  it. impossible 
to  abstain  any  longer  from  some  kind  of 
interposition  between  the  Greeks  and  the 
Turks,  both  on  account  of  the  danger  to 
Europe,  arising  from  the  obvious  incapacity 
of  the  Porte  to.  put  down  the  insurrection, 
and  because  it  was  evident  that,  if  all  Eu- 
rope remained  inactive,  Russia  would  act  by 
herself. 

In  the  measures  of  mediation  proposed 
by  the  Duke  there  was  no  essential  depar- 
ture from  the  policv  of  non-intervention, 
because  the  main  object  of  that  policy  was 
the  preservation  of  European  peace,  which 
was  imperilled  by  the  continuance  of  the 
Turco-Greek  war.  But  the  Treaty  of  July 
6th,  while  proceeding  on  the  Protocol  of 
April  4th,  went  beyond  it,  and  in  a  secret 
article  attached  to  the  Treaty  made  provi- 
sion *  for  ulterior  measures  to  which  it  might 
be  necessary  to  resort, '  in  the  event  of  the 
Porte  proving  unaccommodating.  Canning 
enclosed  the  Prqjet  de  Traite  sent  him  by 

*  It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  the  terms  of 
this  Protocol  should  have  been  published  in  the 
Timee  o£  May  8tli,  1826,  just  as  the  terms  of  the 
recent  Anglo-Husiian  agreement  appeared  in  the 
Globe. 
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Prince  Lieven  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Duke,  who  at  once  pointed  out  the  *  new 
departure '  tp  which  England  would  stand 
committed. 

*  I  think,'  he  wrote,  *  the  objectionable  part 
of  the  Treaty  is  the  separate  article.  It  alters 
the  character  of  the  measure  originally  pro- 
posed to  be  carried  into  execution  by  the  Proto- 
col, and  renders  the  mediationi  one  of  force  in- 
stead of  one  founded  upon  the  interests  of  the 
hostile  parties,  and  the  friendly  disposition  as 
well  as  the  interests  of  the  mediators.  It  tends 
to  render  recognition  of  an  insurgent  state  2% 
measure  of  war,  contrary  to  all  the  principles 
on  which  this  country  has  hitherto  proceeded 
in  adopting  such  measures.' 

Unfortunately  we  have  no  letter  from 
Canning  in  reply  to  these  representations, 
but  the  Duke  states  in  a  memorandum  that 
he  repeated  his  objections  in  a  conversation 
Which  he  had  *  subsequently  with  Mr.  Can- 
ning in  presence  of  Lord  Granville,  and  that 
he  conceived  that  he  (Canning)  had  given  up 
the  plan. '  The  Treaty  was,  however,  signed, 
and  the  Duke's  statesmanship  was  fully  vindi- 
cated. The  battle  of  Navarino  followed  ; 
Russia  declared  war  against  the  Porte  on 
her  own  account,  ojffering,  however,  to 
carry  into  execution  the  Treaty  of  July  6th, 
'  provided  the  Allies  would  adopt  the  plan  of 
operations  proposed  by  his  Imperial  Maj- 
esty, '  In  the  event  of  the  Allies  declining 
to  accept  these  peremptory  conditions,  his 
Imperial  Majesty  announced  that  he  ^ould 
take  the  matter  into  his  own  hands,  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  arrange  for  the 
pacification  of  Greece  selon  ses  convenances 
et  ses  intMts. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  diveigence  of 
opinion  between  the  two  English  states- 
men arose,  not  in  reference  to  the  end  de- 
sired, but  to  the  means  by  which  this  waato 
be  achieved.  In  agreeing  to  the  Treaty  of 
July  6th,  Canning  certaiiSy  departed  from 
the  spirit  of  his  own  instruction^  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  when  the  latter  went 
to  St.  Petersbui^,  for  these  say  that  joint 
mediation  is  only  to  be  agreed  to  in  the 
event  of  the  Porte  being  willing  to  accept 
it.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  wearied  out 
with  the  obstinacy  of  the  Porte,  and  that 
he  conceived  that  there  was  no  way  out  of 
the  difficulty  except  the  one  devised  in  the 
Treaty,  involving  as  that  did  a  possible  re- 
sort to  force.  He  did  not  contemplate  any 
such  event  as  the  battle  of  Navarino,  which, 
nevertheless,  together  with  the  occupation 
of  the  Principalities  and  the  disturbance  of 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  Mediterranean, 
was  the  immediate  consequence  of  the 
Treaty.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  said 
that  the  Duke,  while  he  foresaw  in  a  policy 
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of  intervention  results  that  Canning  did  not, 
never  himself  suggested  any  alternative 
coarse  to  the  one  which  the  Treaty  prescrihed. 
And,  wheu  he  succeeded  to  power,  he 
showed  that  he  considered  that  his  duty 
was  to  carry  out  with  honourable  strictness 
engagements  to  which  he  himself  had  been 
no  party,  and  of  which  he  could  not  per- 
sonally approve. 

*  I  assure  your  Royal  Highness, '  he  writes  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  *  that  there  is  no  Gov- 
ernment more  determined  than  this,  no  man 
inore  determined  than  I  am,  to  carry  that 
Treaty  into  execution  with  all  the  celerity  that 
is  in  the  power  of  this  Government,  acting  in 
conformity  with  the  principles  on  which  the 
Treaty  was  concluded,  and  which  are  recited 
in  its  provisions. ' 

The  diflSculties  which  beset  us  abroad  are 
illustrated  as  vividly,  though  on  a  smaller 
scale  than  in  the  Treaty  of  July  6th,  in  our 
relations  with  Portugal  in  1827-29.  We 
were  bound  by  treaty  to  protect  Portugal 
from  foreign  attack ;  we  were  equally 
bound,  in  pursuance  of  our  principles,  to 
abstain  from  all  interference  in  her  internal 
affairs.  These  affairs  were  in  the  state  of 
distraction  common  on  the  Continent  at 
that  period.  The  kingdom  was  divided  be- 
tween two  parties— one  upholding  the  char- 
ter granted  to  the  country  by  Dom  Pedro 
when  he  abdicated  the  throne  in  favour  of 
his  daughter.  Donna  Maria  ;  the  other  sup- 
porting Dom  Miguel,  the  chftf  of  the  Ab- 
solutists. Portugal  having  been  invaded 
from  Spain  by  an  army  of  refugees  in  the 
Abaokitist  interest,  England,  in  f  iSfilment  of 
liertreaty  engagements,  despatched  troops  of 
jher  o.wn  to  repel  the  invasion.  But  the  pres- 
»ence  of  our  soldiers  in  Portugal,  and  their 
vnatural  sympathy  with  the  constitutional 
iparty,  produced  that  entanglement  in  the 
anternal  affairs  of  the  country,  which  we 
t^ere  so  anxious  to  avoid.  Dom  Miguel 
Ihaving  subsequently  usurped  the  kingdom, 
(Briti^  residents  became  mixed  up  in  poli- 
itacs,  and  others  were  wrongfully  treated  by 
ithe  Portuguese  Government.  To  com- 
iplicate  matters  still  farther,  a  large  expedi- 
tionary force,  consisting  of  the  adherents 
of  Donna  Maria,  assembled  at  Plymouth, 
•obvioudy  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  de- 
>0cent  upon  the  coast  of  PortugaL  In  these 
^xyinff  circumstances  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
Tto'n  cusplayed  admirable  tact  and  modera- 
tion. He  recalled  the  English  ambassador 
•on  the  usurpation  of  Dom  Miguel — without 
.positively  breaking  off  relations  with  a 
*Qovemment  established  on  the  opinion  of  a 
llarge  part  of  the  Portuguese  nation.  He 
•discriminated  with  much  skill  between  the 
■case  of  'the  intriguing  British  subjects  and 


of  those  who  had  actually  been  wronged  ; 
for  the  latter,  he  sternly  demanded  redress, 
while  the  former  he  left  to  such  protection 
as  they  might  obtain  from  the  Portuguese 
Jue£  Conservador.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  refused  to  allow  any  expedition  of  troops 
acting  in  the  cause  of  Donna  Maria  from 
this  country  to  the  dominions  or  colonies 
of  Portugal.  In  a  word,  he  behaved  with 
such  strict  honour  and  fidelity  to  his  engage- 
ments, that,  while  our  influence  in  Portugal 
remained  paramount,  no  foreign  Power  ven- 
tured to  interfere  in  the  family  quarrel  be- 
tween the  Absolutists  and  the  Constitu- 
tionalists. 

What  happened  during  the  agitation  for 
Reform  in  England  ?  The  Revolution  of 
1830  had  once  more  placed  France  at  the 
head  of  the  Liberal  movement  in  Europe. 
The  complete  acceptance  of  the  Reform 
programme  by  the  Whig  leaders  in  England 
had  driven  Lord  Grey's  ministry  into  the 
arms  of  France,  and  our  foreign  policy  was 
almost  as  subservient  to  that  country  as  it 
had  been  in  the  days  of  the  8tuarts.  On 
the  pretext  that  certain  citizens  resident  in 
Portugal  had  been  wrongfully  imprisoned, 
the  French  sent  a  fleet  to  the  Tagos  with 
demands  that  equalled  the  exactions  of 
Napoleon  in  his  most  domineering  days. 
Upon  this  t^e  Portuguese  Ambasiuidor  in 
England  not  unnaturally  made  representa- 
tions to  Lord  Palmerston,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Great  Power  which  had  bound 
itself  to  protect  Portugal  from  foreign  ag- 
ression. Lord  Palmerston  told  him  Uiat 
Portugal  must  satisfy  the  just  demands  of 
France.  Asseca  replied,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible ;  and  that  the  Portuguese  were  deter- 
mined to  submit  to  every  extremity  rather 
than  incur  such  disgrace.  *  Tant  mieux 
pour  Donna  Maria,'  said  Lord  Palmerston, 
lightly  ;  and  he  added,  that  if  the  Portu- 
guese wished  the  good-will  and  favour  of 
this  country,  they  must  change  their  king 
and  government.  Not  only  did  he  tiius 
make  us  prove  false  to  our  engagements  to 
Portugal  and  to  our  established  policy,  but 
he  actually  committed  us  to  follow  in  the 
aggressive  steps  of  France,  and  sent  a  fleet 
to  enforce  our  claims  against  the  feeble 
country  which  in  faith  and  honoor  we 
were  bound  to  protect.  This  was  the  first 
act  by  which  the  Liberal  party  in  England 
openly  identified  itself  with  the  Revolution- 
ary party  abroad,  and  proclaimed  its  con- 
tempt for  the  public  law  of  Europe.  It  was 
followed  almost  immediately  by  the  de- 
parture of  the  five  Powers,  in  August,  1831 , 
from  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  by  which, 
in  January  of  tJie  same  year,  they  had  settled 
the  conditions  of  separation  between  Bd- 
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gium  and  Holland.  From  this  date  till  1852, 
the  history  of  England  shows  a  series  of  in- 
terferences in  the  affairs  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, attended,  some  with  danger,  others 
with  disgrace  to  this  country  :  lectures  to 
Spain  ;  intimidation  of  Greece  ;  aid  to  the 
Sicilian  insurgents  ;  support  of  the  Radical 
cantons  in  Switzerland  ;  approval  of  the 
coup  d^4tat  of  Louis  Napoleon.  This  per- 
sistent policy  should  be  remembered  in  con- 
nection with  the  recent  line  taken  by  the 
extreme  Liberals  in  regard  to  foreign 
affairs  :  first,  in  recommending  the  coer- 
cion of  Turkey  ;  and  secondly,  in  applaud- 
ing Mr.  Bright  and  others  in  their  contemp- 
tuous depreciation  of  European  law.  Taken 
together,  the  two  sets  of  facts  seem  to  war- 
rant us  ia  concluding  that  the  foreign  pol- 
icy of  the  Radi(^  is  the  saine  now  as  it 
was  at  the  period  of  the  first  Reform  Bill, 
and  that  it  is  substantially  identical  with  the 
cause  of  Revelation  in  Europe. 

The  idea  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
political  character  obtained  from  his  own 
private  papers  is  cert^nly  different  from  the 
imaginativeportrait  drawn  in  1830  by  Mr. 
Greville.  The  selfishness  imputed  to  him 
by  the  Clerk  of  the  Council  was  entirely 
foreign  to  his  nature.  His  conduct  when  in 
office  was  invariably  prompted  by  a  strong 
sense  of  public  duty  and  by  a  loyal  devo- 
tion to  the  service  of  his -sovereign.  In  his 
civil  cji^acity  he  still  retained  the  instincts 
of  a  soldier.  '  I  have  always  preached,' 
he  writes  to  Lord  Bathurst  on  the  eve  of 
his  mission  to  St.  Petersburg,  '  the  doc- 
trine of  going  wherever  we  are  desired  to 
go  ;'  and  the  influence  of  this  doctrine  is 
apparent  in  all  his  actions.  As  an  adminis- 
trator, he  was  honest,  vigorous,  and  saga- 
cious, seeing  clearly  what  was  necessary  to 
be'  done,  and  taking  the  simplest  means  to 
do  it.  As  a  legislator,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
his  military  education  and  experience  un- 
fitted him  for  understanding  the  nature  of 
constitutional  government  and  the  civil 
character  of  the  English  people.  He  was, 
therefore,  incapable  of  rightly  conceiving 
the  wants  of  the  age,  but  he  shared  his 
incapacity  with  others  whose  opportunities 
of  observation  and  reflection  had  been  far 
greater  than  his  own.  A  firm  self-reli- 
ance, amounting  at  times  te  over-confi- 
dence, and  a  somewhat  impolitic  disdain 
for  the  intrigues  and  combinations  of  Par- 
liamentary Government,  are  indeed  observa- 
ble in  his  conduct,  but  these  qualities  are- 
inconsistent  with  his  supposed  policy  of 
dupery  and  deception.  He  was  as  supe- 
rior to  jobbery  and  favouritism  as  to  mere 
party  feeling,  and  many  of  his  letters  ex- 


Eress  the  pain  which  he  experienced  at 
eing  unable  to  promote  the  interests  of 
old  friends  and  comrades,  where  he  felt 
that  to  do  so  would  be  contrary  to  his  duty 
to  the  country. 

It  is  impossible  te  consider  the  character 
of  the  Ihike  of  Wellingten  apart  from  that 
of  the  order  te  which  he  oelonged,  and 
whose  term  of  direct  power  was  concluded 
by  the  downfall  of  his  ministry.  Born  of 
a  noble  house,  raised  by  his  own  merit  to 
the  peerage,  and  possessing,  by  dint  of  his 
character  and  achievements,  unparalleled 
influence  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  em- 
bodied in  his  own  person  the  virtues  and 
prejudices  of  the  English  aristocracy.  No 
aristocracy  which  the  world  has  seen  has 
been  so  successful  in  retaining  political 
power  as  the  English,  and  for  this  reason, 
that  of  all  similar  historical  bodies,  whether 
in  Sparta,  Rome,  or  Venice,  it  has  been  the 
least  selfish.  For  nearly  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years,  from  the  accomplishment  of 
the  Revolution  to  the  close  of  the  Napole- 
onic war,  it  had  gloriously  administered  the 
affairs  of  the  State.  After  the  latter  date,  it 
failed  no  doubt  to  display  that  foresight  and 
comprehension  which  mark  statesmen  of  the 
highest  order.  Instead  of  calmly  examining 
the  new  forces  which  were  evidently  operat- 
ing in  society,  with  a  view  to  modifying 
their  violence  and  directing  their  course, 
the  leaders  of  the  unreformed  parliament 
committed  themselves  to  a  policy  of  stub- 
bom  resistance  to  the  inevitable.  They 
opposed  without  compromise  such  mild  and 
rational  measures  as  Lord  John  Russell's 
proposal  to  grant  representation  to  Man- 
chester, Leeds,  and  Birmingham ;  and 
Canning's  Com  Bill.  Hence  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  after  the 
most  vehement  profession  of  fidelity  to 
principle,  were  more  than  once  brought 
into  the  situation  of  that  too  notorious  lady 
who,  *  vowing  she  would  ne'er  consent,  con- 
sented. ' 

But  admitting  their  want  of  foresight 
and  their  inconsistency,  it  is  evident  that 
their  resistance  was  not  prompted  by  mere* 
vulgar  love  of  power,  and  that  their  conces- 
sions were  not  made  out  of  simple  coward- 
ice. They  firmly  believed  that  the  Con- 
stitution as  established  in  1688  was  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  liberty  and  security 
of  England  ;  and  they  accordingly  resisted 
all  m<xlification  of  that  Constitution  till  the 
last  moment.  But  when  it  was  evident  that 
change  would  be  forced  on  them  from 
without,  they  either  bent  before  the  storm, 
or  by  putting  themselves  at  the  head  of  the 
movement  endeavoured  to  mitigate  the 
violence  of  its  shock.     The  people,  there- 
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fore,  even  when  the  House  of  Lords  ap- 
peared to  oppose  themselves  to  popnlar 
measures,  gave  them  credit  for  public  mo- 
tives, and  perceived  the  utility  of  the  hered- 
itary chamber  in  temperinff  hasty  legisla- 
tion. One  after  another  the  supports  on 
which  the  government  of  the  Aristocracy 
rested  have  been  removed.  The  Test  Acts 
have  gone  ;  the  Disabilities  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  have  gone  ;  the  Corn  Laws  have 
gone  ;  the  Irish  Church  has  gone.  The 
House  of  Lords  opposed  and  often  delayed 
the  destruction  of  these  institutions,  and 
their  opposition  (as  they  declined  to  head 
the  movement  of  Reform)  has  been  on  the 
whole  beneficial ;  for  even  if  the  institu- 
tions abolished  were  not,  as  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  thought,  an  integral  part  of 
the  British  empire,  such  a  wholesale  disap- 
pearance of  them  as  he  contemplated  would 
probably  have  led  to  social  strife  and  anar- 
chy. Whereas  Jby  destroying  gradually,* 
time  has  been  allowed  for  remeoiflJand  con- 
structive legislation  ;  and  now  that  almost 
all  political  restrictions  and  disabilities  have 
vanished,  the  English  aristocracy  stands 
erect,  shorn  no  doubt  of  its  old  paternal 
and  protective  privileges,  but  with  its  prop- 
erty entire  and  its  great  social  influence  un- 
injured. 

Such  a  sequel  to  the  Reform  of  1832 
^eaks  volumes  for  the  political  sense  of  the 
English  nation,  and  offers  us  our  best 
ground  of  hope  for  the  future.  The  inde- 
pendence and  spirit  shown  by  the  English 
nobility,  in  the  face  of  the  threatening 
forces  of  democracy,  is  evidence  that  they 
retain  their  old  ruling  instincts  ;  the  temper 
and  self-restraint  of  the  people,  when  mo- 
mentarily disappointed  of  their  wishes  by 
the  action  of  the  House  of  Lords,  prove 
that  they  recognize  the  value  of  Constitu- 
tional procedure.  Thie  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton doubted  the  capacity  of  the  people  for 
unrestricted  freedom.  He  thought  that 
in  some  shape  or  other  protection  was 
needed  for  its  material  and  social  welfare. 
Thus  far  experience  has  appeared  to  prove 
\hat  he  was  wrong.  But  we  are  not  yet 
entitled  to  boast  with  confidence  that  our 
Constitution  has  readjusted  itself  to  the  al- 
tered circumstances  of  the  nation.  The  full 
development  of  the  policy  of  lauser  faire 
has  no  doubt  vastly  increased  the  material 
resources  of  the  country  ;  our  population 
has  more  than  doubled  itself  since  the 
peace  of  1815  ;  education  has  spread  ;  the 
people  have  shown  a  patriotic  readiness  to 
make  the  sacrifice  required  of  them  for  the 
defence  of  the  empire.  But  the  unex- 
ampled growth  of  our  material  prosperity 
has  been  attended  with  corresponaing  evils. 


Enormous  numbers  of  men  and  women — 
some  poor,  others  criminid,  all  9tiffering — 
are  crowded  round  the  wealthy  centre  of 
every  great  city  in  England — ^people  devoid 
of  the  hope  of  physical  enjoyment,  and 
often  deprived  of  the  consolations  of  relig- 
ion. An  almost  impassable  barrier  seems 
to  divide  the  capitalist  and  the  labourer, 
and  recent  events  must  have  recalled,  to 
those  who  remember  the  period  before  the 
first  Reform  Bill,  the  ola  days  of  loom- 
breaking  and  rick-buming.  Education  it- 
self has  helped  to  stimulate  all  kinds  of  in- 
tellectual craving,  which,  no  longer  re- 
pressed or  corrected  by  any  ^x^A  standard 
of  taste,  emasculate  art  and  debase  lan- 
guage. 

To  struggle  successfully  against  these  great 
and  growing  evils  requires  administrative 
qualities  of  an  imperial  order.  Neither 
bureaucracy  nor  absolutism  could  grapple 
with  them  :  can  Liberty  herself  govern 
alone  the  forces  she  has  created  ?  Liberty 
was  the  watchword  of  the  middle  classes, 
whose  influence  in  legislation  was  para- 
mount between  1832  and  1867.  Leave  the 
individual  to  himself,  said  the  middle-class 
leaders,  and  all  will  be  well  vrith  the  State. 
Let  all  restrictions  be  removed  from  trade  ; 
the  natural  laws  of  demand  and  supply  will 
soon  cause  all  other  nations  to  follow  our 
sensible  example.  Relieve  all  classes  and 
denominations  of  their  political  disabilities, 
that  every  Englishman  may  have  an  interest 
in  promoting  the  well-being  of  his  country. 
Encourage  complete  freedom  of  opinion, 
leaving  the  final  judgment  in  all  disputed 
matters  to  the  common  sense  of  the  ma- 
jority. Let  every  kind  of  taste  be  gratified, 
without  seeking  to  discriminate  whether  it 
be  good  or  bad  ;  since  de  gustihus  non  est 
disputandum.  There  was  some  truth  and 
more  generosity  in  this  line  of  argument, 
but  as  a  principle  of  national  policy  it  was 
hopelessly  incomplete,  for  it  left  uie  soul 
of  the  nation  without  satisfaction.  During 
the  period  of  class  legislation  between  the 
two  great  Reform  Bills,  the  guiding  idea  in 
the  mind  of  the  nation  was,  that  ^1  things 
could  be  measured  and  managed  by  money. 
To  make  money  became  an  end  in  itself, 
beyond  which  men  did  not  care  to  look. 
The  middle  class  never  considered  the  great 
imperial  questions  raised  by  the  changes  in 
the  Indian  and  colonial  dependencies,  over 
which  its  energies  had  made  us  masters. 
It  was  content  to  watch  without  reflection 
the  growth  of  the  multitudes  whom  its  indus- 
tries called  into  existence.  The  multiplicitj' 
of  opinions,  generated  by  the  great  develop- 
ment of  the  periodical  press,  tended  to 
weaken  its  belief  in  principle  and  authority. 
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It  showed  no  capacity  to  create  or  regulate 
taste.  It  was  content  to  patronize  art 
through  the  medium  of  picture-dealers  ; 
to  leave  the  drama  in  the  hands  of  the 
stage-painter  ;  to  submit  its  opinions  on 
poetry  and  fiction  to  the  dictation  of  pro- 
fessional, critics.  In  a  word,  though  it 
showed  a  genius  for  making  money,  it  de- 
veloped no  capacity  for  using  it ;  it  lacked 
originality  and  imagination  ;  and,  wrapped 
up  in  physical  enjoyment,  existed  from 
day  to  day  without  thinking  of  the  future. 
The  Reform  Bill  of  1867  brought  new 
blood  into  the  Constitution  ;  but  public 
opinion  has  been  slow  in  recovering  from  the 
stupefying  effects  of  a  passionate  money- 
worship.  It  is  impossible,  however,  that  a 
great  people  should  continue  to  live  from 
hand  to  mouth  without  any  national  ideal. 
In  all  parts  of  her  Majesty's  dominions, 
signs  are  visible  of  a  craving  for  unity  in 
the  English  race,  and  a  desire  for  some 
central  purpose  of  national  life.  Yet  the 
middle  class  remains  without  ideas  in  the 
presence  of  the.  conditions  it  has  created, 
and  asks^  with  as  much  bewilderment  and 
more  impotence  than  the  aristocracy  when 
confronted  with  the  questions  of  Catholic 
Emancipation  and  Reform,  *  What  is  to  be 
done  ? ' 

The  answer  to  the  question  must,  we  be- 
lieve, be  furni^ed  by  the  English  aristoc- 
racy. *  In  a  mass,'  says  Burke,  *  we  can- 
not be  left  to  ourselves  ;  we  must  have  lead- 
ers. If  none  will  undertake  to  lead  us  right, 
we  shall  find  guides  who  will  contrive  to 
<2onduct  us  to  shame  and  ruin.'  There  is 
undoubtedly  a  danger  at  the  present  mo- 
ment lest  the  people,  from  mere  vacuity  of 
imagination,  should  commit  themselves  to 
the  counsel  of  those  whose  interest  it  is  to 
advise  a  policy  of  destruction,  veiled 
under  the  name  of  liberation.  The  best 
hope  of  the  country  lies  in  the  courage  an4 
administrative  genius  of  the  ruling  classes. 
The  long  crisis  of  legislation,  through 
which  the  nation  passed  previous  to  ^e 
Revolution  of  1688,  was  followed  by  a  still 
longer  period  of  successful  government. 
It  may  bo  that  now,  when  the  legislation  of 
the  last  forty  years  has  widened  the  base 
of  the  old  settlement,  the  path  has  been 
cleared  for  the  action  of  imperial  adminis- 
tration. The  Constitution  nas  never  been 
wanting  in  generative  power,  and  the  Eng- 
lish people  *have  shown  their  practical  ge- 
nius, in  the  midst  of  their  most  revolutionary 
moods,  by  refusing  to  touch  what  is  vital 
in  their  political  organization.  We  have 
therefore  retained  the  character  of  our  Con- 
stitution as  it  existed  from  the  eariiest  time, 
and  that  character  is  essentially  aristocratic. 


Magna  Charta  was  the  work  of  the  aristoc- 
racy ;  the  Revolution  of  1688  was 
achieved  by  the  aristocracy ;  Catholic 
Emancipation  was  .conducted  under  their 
auspices ;  and  so  was  the  first  Reform 
Bill.  The  Reform  Bill,  which  was  to  be  a 
deathblow  to  the  House  of  Lords,  had  only 
been  passed  a  few  years,  when  the  Peers  as- 
serted their  rights  of  legislation  in  the  most 
determined  manner  by  their  amendments 
to  the  Municipal  Corporation  Reform  Bill, 
and  their  rejection  of  Lord  John  Russell's 
Appropriation  Clause.  They  have  formed 
a  large  part  of  every  Cabinet  since  1832  ; 
and  their  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  has 
amounted  to .  monopoly  ;  for  since  Can- 
ning's time  there  has  been  no  Foreign  Sec- 
retary who  has  not  been  at  least  a  member 
of  a  noble  house.  They  have  shown  their 
capacity  for  administration  as  governors  of 
our  noblest  colonies,  and  as  viceroys  of  In- 
dia. At  home  they  naturally  take  the  lead 
in  the  management  of  local  business,  and 
form  the  centres  of  social  oi^anization. 

Those  who  sur^^ey  mankind  from  the 
eminence  of  their  own  superiority  tell  us 
that  the  aristocracy,  though  ^  splendid/  is 
'  materialized. '  But  such,  we  think, 
would  not  be  the  impression  of  a  stranger 
who  listened  to  a  debate  on  foreign  affairs 
in  the  House  of  Lord?  ;  nor  is  it  our  own 
judgment  after  reading  oi^e  of  Lord  Duffer- 
in's  speeches  in  Canada.  Here,  at  least, 
are  ideas  of  policy,  vigorous,  sagacious, 
and  imperial.  We  believe  that  the  English 
aristocracy  are  still  animated  by  the  old 
principle  of  noblesse  oblige,  on  which  all 
great  patrician  orders  must  build  their  suc- 
cess. Protection — ^the  word  is  by  no  moans 
synonymous  with  restriction — ^has  been  the 
chief  feature  of  their  policy  in  all  ages  of 
their  history.  In  the  Catholic  days  protec- 
tion flourished  under  the  form  of  religious 
and  military  tutelage  ;  it  was  afforded  by 
monastic  charity  and  feudal  obligation. 
When  the  order  of  the  national  life  was 
modified  by  the  Reformation,  it  identified 
itself  with  patriotism,  an4  assumed  the 
guardianship  of  the  national  liberties.  And 
now,  when  the  people  has  declared  itself 
free  from  the  state  of  pupilage,  protection 
may  take  its  last,  perhaps  its  noblest  form, 
of  leadership  and  example. '  The  lifelong 
devotion  of  some  members  of  the  aristocracy 
to  the  cause  of  their  poor  and  suffering 
countrymen ;  the  large  enterprise  of  others 
In  the  field  of  material  improvement ;  the 
opportunities  that  all  of  them — ^inheriting 
as  they  do  the  best  English  tradition  of  art, 
letters,  and  breeding — ^possess  for  elevating 
the  standard  of  taste  and  manners,  too  long 
debased  and  vulgarized  by  the  predqn^inant 
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influence  of  money  :  all  this  seems  to  point 
to  the  wide  field  of  action  and  administration 
that  opens  before  them  in  the  future.  As 
the  leaders  of  free  opinion  among  their 
countrymen  they  may  find  some  compensa- 
tion for  the  loss  of  the  old  protective  and 
paternal  system  of  government  which  they 
fought  so  valiantly  to  retain  under  the  ban- 
ner of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 


Art.  rV*. — 1.  The  History  and  Antiquities 
of  the  Archiepiscopal  Palace  of  Lambeth  ; 
with  an  Appendix,  By  Dr.  A.  C.  Duca- 
rel. 

2.  A  Concise  Account  of  Lambeth  Palace, 
By  W.  Herbert  and  E.  W.  Brayley. 
London,  1806. 

3 .  TheHistory  aruil  Antiquities  of  the  Parish 
of  Lambeth  and  the  Archiepiscopal  Palace. 
By  Thomas  Allen.     London,  1827. 

4.  Ditto  Ditto,  By  John  Tanswell,  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  &c.     London,  1858. 

5.  Stray  Studies  from  History  of  England, 
4:c.  By  John  Richard  Green.  London, 
1876. 

For  nearly  seven  centuries,  and  during 
a  succession  of  exactly  fifty  occupants  of 
the  See,  Lambeth  Palace,  or,  as  it  was 
formerly  called,  Lambeth  House,  has  been 
the  official  residence  of  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury.  That  they  should  have  taken 
up  their  abode  here,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  outside  their  own  diocese,  at  a 
time  when  they  already  possessed  nearly  a 
dozen  palaces  within  it,  is  itself  a  fact  of 
historical  interest,  and  indeed  one  of  no 
little  political  and  ecclesiastical  significance  ; 
for  it  is  nothing  less  than  a  standing  memo- 
rial of  a  great  struggle  with  the  Papacy  : 
a  protest  of  the  Engli^  Church  ag^nst  the 
dictation  of  Rome  ;  and  also  of  her  cham- 
pionship of  the  interests  of  the  people. 

It  arose  l^us.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
twelfth  century,  there  had  been  a  long-pro- 
tracted contest  between  the  two  conjoint 
yet  often  rival  authorities  at  Canterbury,  the 
Archbishops  ,of  tho  Province  and  the  monks 
of  the  Priory  of  Christ  Church.  To  escape 
from  an  interference  of  these  his  nominal 
counsellors  and  coadjutors,  to  free  himself 
from  the  control  which  these  Regulars  were 
seeking  to  exercise,  not  only  in  minor 
points  of  local  administration,  but  even  in 
the  election  of  the  Metropolitan — ^a  claim 
advanced  on  the  ground  tnat  the  election 
had  formerly  lain  with  them  when  the  Arch- 
bishop was  also    their  Prior — Archbishap 


Baldwin  (1185-1193),  backed  by  Henry 
II.,  resolved  to  have  a  Collegiate  body  out- 
side the  Cathedral  City,  where,  with  a  resi- 
dence for  himself,  he  could  gather  round 
him  a  Chapter  of  Secular  Canons,  indepen- 
dent of  the  Canterbury  monks. 

Hackington,  now  commonly  called  St. 
Stephen's,  about  half  a  mile  from  Canter- 
bury, was  the  spot  first  selected  ;  and  a 
Bull  was  obtained  from  Urban  III.  :  but 
Hackington  proved  to  be  too  near  to  Can- 
terbury. The  monks  saw  the  work  be- 
ginning, and,  suspecting  ulterior  motives  in 
the  Archbishop's  designs,  hurriied  off  emis- 
saries to  Rome  to  intrigue  against  him. 
The  original  Bull  was  revoked  ;  prohibitory 
mandates  were  obtained  ;  and  the  project 
was  so  far  abandoned,  that  the  Hackington 
site  was  given  up.  But  Archbishop  Bald- 
win was  not  disposed  to  yield  altogether. 
Having  obtained  a  suitable  site  at  Lambeth, 
which  presented  other  and  far  more  power- 
ful attractions,  the  materials  he  had  collected 
were  all  transferred  thither,  and  the  build- 
ing was  commenced  ;  yet  the  same  influ- 
ences were  brought  to  bear  against  him  even 
here.  His  death,  soon  f^r,  gave  the 
monks  their  opportunity,  and,  vacante  sede^ 
they  demolished  the  unfinished  chapel. 
However,  under  Hubert  FitzwiUter  (a.d. 
1193-1207),  who  after  a  short  interval 
succeeded  Archbishop  Baldwin,  a  fresh  and 
more  vigorous  effort  was  made  ;  additional 
ground  was  obtained,  and  the  chapel  was 
again  commenced  on  its  new  site  (a.d. 
1197).  Yet  even  this  prelate  was  not  per- 
mitted to  carry  out  his  plan  ;  three  Papal 
mandates  in  succession,  accompanied  by 
dire  anathemas,  were  launched  against  him, 
and  prevailed. 

The  great  anxiety  of  the  monks  doubt- 
less arose,  not  only  from  the  fear  lest  their 
Metropolitical  Priory  of  Christ  Church 
-should  cease  to  be  paramount  among  the 
monasteries  of  England,  but  from  the  dread 
of  losing  the  prestige  and  the  offerings  which 
were  now  centering  round  tho  shrine  of*  St. 
Thomas-^-Becket.  They  felt  that  the  glory 
and  the  wealth  of  their  own  body  might  be 
seriously  lessened  by  the  foundation  of  a 
distinct  and  probably  rival  power.  All  this 
stimulated  them  to  the  persevering  opposi- 
tion which  eventually  proved  successful. 
Within  two  years  the  final  mandate  was  is- 
sued, accompanied  by  the  threat  of  an  In- 
terdict. King  and  Primate  <fombined  had 
not  the  courage  to  resist  this ;  and  so  the 
chapel,  'which  had  made  considerable  ad- 
vance towards  compl^ion,  as  the  nucleus  of 
t^e  future  College,  was  a^n  demolished 
(a.d.  1199)  ;  and  with  it  fell  to  the  ground 
all  hopes  of  a  Lambeth  Chapter.      But. 
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though  Archbishop  Fitzwalter  might  not 
have  his  College  and  his  Canoner;  he  was 
resolved  to  have  his  residence  at  Lambeth. 

It  may  be  well  to  explain  how  the  posses- 
sion of  this  now  historic  site  had  been  ob- 
tained. The  manor  and  advowson  of  Lam- 
beth, according  to  Domesday  Book,  be- 
longed to  the  Countess  Goda,  sister  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor,  and  wife  of  £ustace, 
Earl  of  Boulogne,  to  whom  the  '  Registmm 
Roffense'  assigns  the  credit  of  having 
granted  the  manor  to  the  Bishop  and  Con- 
vent of  Rochester.  During  the  wars  he- 
tween  the  Saxons  and  the  Danes,  Lambeth 
became  a  position  of  some  strategical  im- 
portance, being  the  western  termination  of 
the  ditch,  or  canal,  which  Canute  dug  to 
bring  up  his  ships  horn  below  the  bridge 
for  the  attack  on  the  western  side  of  Lon- 
don. Harold,  therefore,  seized  it  as  a  vau- 
tage-ground  ;  and  from  him  it  passed  to 
William  the  Conqueror,  who  gave  part  of 
the  manor  to  his  half-brother  Odo,  Bishop 
of  Bayeux  ;  but  William  Ruf us  restored  it 
to  the  See  and  Priory  of  Rochester,  and 
added  also  the  advowson  of  the  parish 
church. 

Now  it  lay  at  an  inconvenient  distance 
from  the  Cathedral  City  of  Rochester ; 
while  the  much  more  handy  manor  of  Da- 
rente  (Dartford),  with  the  Church  and 
Chapel  of  Helles,  and  the  grounds  adjacent 
(which  had  also  the  additional  advantage  of 
being  far  more  valuable  land  for  grazing), 
belonged  to  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury. 
So  Darente  was  exchanged  for  Lambeth  ; 
an  arrangement  effected,  a.d.  1197,  between 
Archbishop  Hubert  Fitzwalter  and  Gilbert 
de  Glanville,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  at  that 
time  also  Rector  of  Lambeth.  Lambeth, 
no  doubt,  then  retained  much  of  the  char- 
acter to  which  it  is  believed  to  owe  its  name, 
being  little  more  than  a  muddy  river  bank,* 

*  The  generally  acoepied  derivation  of  this 
name  is  fEom  '  lam/  or  '  lorn/  Saxon  for  mud, 
and  *hithe,*  or  'hythe/  harbour,  or  bank,  and 
has  the  high  sanction  of  Camden;  bnt  no  less 
weighty  an  authority  than  Dr.  Dacarel,  on  the 
fi^roond  that  the  letter. 5  is  foimd  in  the  earliest 
Saxon  Chronicles,  suggests  that  the  first  syllahle 
must  be  the  Saxon  word  *  lamb '  (to  which  Ly- 
sons  says  '  the  prreatest  objection  is  that  it  has 
no  roeaninpr '),  and  canting  heraldry  has  assigned 
a  lamb  for  the  arms  of  the  parish.  It  was  once 
suggested  to  the  writer  that  the  name  was  only 
a  corraption  of  the  Celtic  word  '  llan/  a  saint, 
and  *  bedr/  Peter,  on  the  supposition  of  its  hav- 
ing been  once  connected  with  the  neighbouring 
Abbey  of  St.  Peter,  Westminster ;  a  derivation  in 
which  Ethnology  and  Historj  alike  are  set  at 
defiance :  for,  however  common  and  natural  Uan- 
bedr  may  be  in  the  land  of  the  Celt,  it  were 
strangely  out  of  place  in  a  district  essentially 
Saxon;  a  derivation,  indeed,  almost  as  incon- 
gruous as  one   humorously  suggested  in  the 


It  nevertheless  was  not  without  its  local  ad- 
vantages. Both  land  and  water  could  be 
put  into  requisition  to  supply  the  monastic 
larders — ^no  trifling  consideration  in  those 
days.  It  is  evident  that  the  Thames 
abounded  with  lamprey  ;  for  Gundulph,  the 
great  and  good  Bishop  of  Rochester,  or- 
dered a  supply  of  five  hundred  to  be  sent 
every  year  from  this  manor  to  enable  him 
and  the  monks  to  exercise  hospitality.  A 
successor  of  his,  Bishop  Earnulph,  seeking 
specially  to  honour  the  memory  of  one  who 
was  regarded  as  their  founder  and  benefac- 
tor, ordered  that  one  salmon  should  alwavs 
be  supplied  from  Lambeth  to  the  monks 
on  Bishop  Gundulph's  anniversary.  So  late 
aa  Queen  Elizabeth^s  time,  the  adjacent 
marsh  and  low  lands,  now  teeming  with  hu- 
man life,  and  a  network  of  streets  and  alleys 
only  broken  by  occasional  factories,  must 
have  been  amply  provided  with  game  ;  for 
in  the  seventh  year  of  her  reign  a  licence 
was  granted  to  Andrew  Feme,  D.D.,  Dean 
of  Ely,  then  residing  at  Stock  well,  for  the 
killing  of  '  bustards,  wyld  swans,  bm-na- 
cles,  all  manner  of  sea  fowls  and  fen  fowls, 
teals,  cootes,  ducks,  and  all  manner  of 
deare,  red",  fallow,  and  roo.'  The  sporting 
tastes  of  this  Dr.  Peme  would,  by  the  way, 
seem  to  have  been  as  varied  as  his  theologi- 
cal opinions,  for  he  is  said  to  have  changed 
his  religion  four  times  in  twenty  years. 

To  Hubert  Fitzwalter,  too,  Lambeth 
ofiEered  special  attractions  ;  it  was  close  to 
Westminster  and  the  Court,  and  on  that 
CTound  very  desirable  for  the  residence  of  a 
Primate  high  in  favour  with  his  king,  already 
Chief  Justiciary  for  England,  ^nd  expectant 
Chancellor.  Moreover^  the  neighbourhood 
was  not  without  its  social  advantages ;  it 
could'  boast  of  a  royal  and  a  ducal  resi- 
dence, besides  othei«  of  a  lower  degree. 
Kennington  (Kings-town)  was  a  royal  de- 
mesne. Here  had  been  the  scene  of  Hardi- 
canute's  sudden  death  ;  here  too,  according 
to  *  Lambarde  '  (p.  189),  on  the  authority 
of  William  of  Malmesbury,  the  wise  and 
good  but  ill-starred  Harold  had  placed  the 
crown  on  his  own  head  on  the  death  of  Ed- 
ward.* Hard  by,  also,  stood  the  family 
seat  of  the  house  of  Norfolk,  the  site  of 
which  is  still  known,  being   occupied  by 


'  Saturday  Review/  that '  lama^'  being  Thibetan 
for  a  ehitf  priest,  and  '  beth/  Hebrew  for  a 
house,  the  two  combined  to  give  the  name  of 
'  Laml>eth '  to  the  residence  of  the  English 
Primate  as  meaning  the  house  of  the  ^ief  priest; 
a  wondrous  blending  of  Turanian  and  Bemitic 
into  Aryan. 

♦Much  doubt  would  seem  to  be  entertained 
as  to  the  truth  of  this  act — ^an  act  so  utterly 
foreign  to  Harold's  generally-received  character 
and  conduct.    Freeman  does  not  mention  it. 
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a  laige  distillery,'  tliongh  not  a  trace  remains 
of  the  ducal  dwelling,  save  that  the  name 
still  attaches  to  a  small  alley  and  a  dirty 
lane  ;  whDe  the  adjacent  '  Paradise  Street ' 
somewhat  inappropriately  marks  the  site  of 
what  formerly  composed  the  Norfolk  House 
garden.  The  Howard  family  appear,  too, 
to  have  had  other  mansions  at  Lambeth  ; 
and,  according  to  Miss  Strickland  (in  her 
life  of  Katharine  Howard),  even  so  late  as 
the  reign  of  Henry  YHI.  Lambeth  was 
*  very  lyuch  the  resort  of  the  nobles  of 
Henry's  Court,  and  was  considered  as  a 
very  pleasant  retreat,  with  its  beautiful  or- 
chards and  gardens  sloping  down  to  the 
banks  of  the  Thames. ' 

Thus  had  political  and  ecclesiastical  rea- 
sons combined,  not  without  social  induce- 
ments, to  bring  the  Archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury to  Lambeth.  The  crown  had  passed 
from  Saxon  to  Norman  brows  ;  the  Court 
had  moved  from  Winchester  to  Westmin- 
ster ;  so  it  seemed  necessary  that  the  Pri- 
macy, which  had  come  to  be  at  once  the 
stay  and  the  check  of  Crown  and  Court, 
should  pass  from  the  retired  banks  of  the 
rippling  Stour  to  the  more  busy  shores  of 
old  Father  Thames.  Such  was  the  origin 
of  Lambeth  Palace. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  the  exchange 
between  these  two  Kentish  Sees  of  Canter- 
bury and  Rochoster.  It  may  seem  strange 
that  so  small  a  county  as  Kent  should  boast 
of  two  Sees  ;  but^  as  in  Saxon  times  it  was 
divided  into  two  kingdoms,  one  king  residing 
at  Canterbury,  the  other  at  Rochester,  so 
Augustine,  having  persuaded  Ethelred  to 
found  a  See  at  the  former  city,  persuaded 
his  lesser  neighbour  at  Rochester,  on  his 
conversion,  to  follow  the  superior  king's 
example,  hitiiself  nominating  the  first  biSi- 
op  ;  and  this  right  was  claimed  by  his  suc- 
cessors at  Canterbury  for  many  years.  Thus 
from  the  earliest  times  there  existed  a  close 
connection  between  the  two  sees ;  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester  holding  a  suffragan  or. 
vicarial  relation  to  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury ;  a  relation  which  only  ceased  a  few 
years  ago,  on  the  enlargement  of  the  former 
diocese.  Indeed,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  is 
still  ex  officio  Provincial  Chaplain  of  Can- 
terbury.* 

*  Of  the  land  now  exchanged,  a  small  piece  at 
the  north  corner  was  retained  by  the  See  of 
Rochester  for  a  town  residence  for  its  Bishops. 
Tlie  house  built  on  this  spot,  oommonlj  known 
as  Rocheslar  Place,  was  used  bj  them  till  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  it  was 
transferred  to  the  Crown  and  afterwards  given 
hy  Henry  VIII.  to  the  See  of  Carlisle.  It  then 
came  to  be  called  Carlisle  House.  This  build- 
inpf  was  taken  down  some  years  ago  to  make 
room  for  a  street,  which,  under  the  name  of 
Carlisle  Street,  still  marks  the  site. 


Some  difference  of  opinion  has  been  ex- 
pressed'by  antiquaries  as  to  the  early  ex* 
istence,  on  the  ground  transferred  to  the 
Archbi^ops,  of  a  dwelling-house  befitting 
the  dignity  of  a  king's  sister.  But  no  dis- 
tinct mention  is  made  in  ancient  records  of 
any  princely  manor-house,  or  anything  ap- 
proaching a  mansion,  on  this  spot.  Prob- 
ably whatever  building  stood  here  was  at 
best  a  manor  '  lodge,'  occupied  by  the 
steward  who  managed  the  affairs  and 
farmed  jthe  land  for  the  Countess  Goda, 
aad  afterwards  for  the  Ro^ester  Priory, 
and  was  used  as  a  *  resting-house  '  for  the 
Countess,  or  the  Prior,  on  any  casual  visit 
to  London. 

In  the  deed  of  transfer  the  word  curia 
{Anglice  court)  is  used,  and  this  is  generally 
supposed  to  represent  a  place  where  Courts, 
Baron  or  Leet,  were  held  for  the  exercise  of 
manorial  rights  and  powers,  rather  than  a 
residence.  Moreover,  in  those  days  even 
royal  and  princely  dwellings  seem  to  have 
aspired  to  but  little  of  magnificence  or  orna- 
ment. Spaciousness  was  their  chief  merit. 
The  Long  Bam  at  Kennington,  which  was 
standing  not  many  years  ago,  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  specimen  ;  for  it  is  believed  to 
have  been  the  scene  of  the  grand  and  sump- 
tuous banquets  at  which  the  Black  Prince, 
with  the  honours  of  Cre^y  and  Poictiers 
fresh  upon  him,  nobly  entertained  his 
courtly  and  civic  guests. 

If  any  buildings  did  exist,  and  if  it  was 
upon  them  that  Archbishops  Fitzwalter  and 
Langton  expended  in  repairs  part  of  the 
Papal  grants  received  for  that  purpose, 
they  had  evidently  fallen  into  decay  in  the 
days  of  Archbishop  Boniface  (a.d.  1245- 
1273),  who  was  called  upon  within  thirty 
years  after  '  either  to  repair  his  houses  at 
Lamheif  or  to  build  new  ones.'  It  is  prob- 
able, therefore,  that  he  was  the  real  founder 
of  the  oldest  portion  of  the  present  range  of 
buildings.  "VVe  know  that  the  monks  of 
Canterbury  Jiad  the  malicious  satisfaction  of 
seeing  Archbishop  Fitzwalter's  Chapel,  the 
most  advanced  part  of  his  proposed  Collie, 
razed  to  the  ground.  Undoabtedly  not  a 
vestige  remains,  even  in  the  crypt,  of  ar- 
chitectural work  anterior  to  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  fact  that  several  of  the  earlier  Arch- 
bishops had  held  ordinations  and  consecra- 
tions at  Lambeth,  long  before  they  became 
possessed  of  that  manor,  is  sometimes  used 
as  an  argument  for  the  early  existence  of 
a  lordly  manor-house  taid  a  chapel  at^ 
tached  to  it ;  yet  the  relation  of  the  two 
Sees,  already  alluded  to,  offers  a  simple 
solution  of  the  difficulty.  For  of  these 
consecrations  and  ordinations  it  is  only 
said  that  they  were  held  Lamethce,  or  apud 
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Zamethanif  and  it  is  a  very  probable  sup- 

Eosition  that  the  Parish  Church  close  by, 
elongiiig  as  it  did  to  the  vicarial  See  of 
Rochester,  was  the  scene  of  these  Archi- 
episcopal  services.  It  is  singular  that  one 
of  the  earliest  recorded  consecrations  at 
Lambeth  was  that  of  Baldwin,  a.d.  1180 
(to  the*  See  of  Worcester,  from  whence  he 
was  translated  five  years  after  to  that  of 
Canterbury),  with  whom,  as  has  been 
shown,  originated  the  exchange  completed 
by  his  successor,  which  made  Lambeth  the 
future  Archiepiscopal  residence  ;  and  that 
no  other  archbishop  was  consecrated  here 
till  Cardinal  Morton,  just  three  hundred 
years  after  (a.d.  1480),  who  became  in  his 
turn  a  liberal  benefactor  to  Lambeth. 

Before  proceeding  further,  we  would 
remind  the  reader  that,  about  fifty  years 
ago,  the  appearance  of  Lambeth  Palace 
underwent  so  great  a  change,  that  any 
description  of  an  earlier  date  conveys  a  very 
vi^e  and  confused  impression  of  its  pres- 
ent state.  When  Archbishop  Howley 
effected  these  alterations  (a.d.  1829^,  at  an 
outlay  of  some  75,000/.  (nearly  naif  of 
which  sum  he  provided  from  his  own  re- 
sources), all  that  was  really  ancient  and 
historic  was  preserved  with  loving  rever- 
ence— some  would  say,  *  except  the  clois- 
ters,' of  which  presently  ; — but  a  patch- 
work-jumble of  dwelling  apartments,  which 
his  predecessors  during  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  had  added  on, 
room  after  room,  without  any  regard  to 
general  effect  and  but  little  to  personal 
comfort,  was  swept  away,  to  make  room  for 
that  imposing  range  of  new  buildings  which 
now  stretches  eastward,  from  the  end  of 
the  Chapel  and  the  Tower  beyond,  into  the 
tastefully  arranged  pleasure-grounds.  With 
the  profounder  knowledge  since  acquired  of 
the  true  principles  of  Gothic  architecture, 
ecclesiastical  and  domestic  alike,  this  new 
range  may  draw  down  many  a  censure  from 
the  archaeologists  and  architects  of*  to-day  ; 
yet  we  may  ascribe  it  in  no  slight  degree  to 
the  cultivated  mind  and  refined  taste  of 
Archbishop  Howley  himself  that,  such  as  it 
is,  it  was  in  advance  of  the  times  half  a 
century  ago.  Mr.  Blore,  the  architect,  is 
justly  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  been 
one  of  the  earliest  to  attempt  the*  introduc- 
tion of  a  taste  for  medisBval  restoration. 

It  is  of  the  older  portions  that  we  pur- 
pose to  treat  in  the  following  pages  ;  not 
exactly  in  their  chronological  succession, 
but  in  the  order  in  which  they  meet  the 
eye  from  the  river-side,  and  in  which  an 
inspection  of  them  can  be  most  advanta- 
geously made.  To  any  one  standing  on  the 
deck  of  a  steamboat  as  it  gHdes  down  the 


river,  the  great  Gateway  beside  the  Tower 
of  the  Parish  Church  first  comes  in  sight. 
Passing  on,  beyond  it  rises  the  lofty  roof 
of  the  Great  Hall ;  then,  not  quite  so  ele- 
vated and  conspicuous,  may  be  detected  the 
roof  of  the  old  Guard-room  ;  then  the  solid 
pile  of  grey  stone,  commonly  known  as  the 
Lollards'  Tower,  abuts  out  almost  to  the 
Embankment ;  passing  on  still,  the  eye 
detects  among  the  trees  within  the  grounds 
another  but  less  imposing  Tower  ;  and  be- 
tween them  three  Days  of  elegant  lancet- 
windows,  which  mark  the  site  of  the 
Chapel.  Thus  the  every-day  passer-by 
on  the  stream  of  old  Father  Thames  can 
command  a  view  of  every  ancient  part  of 
this  time-honoured  residence  of  the  Arch- 
bishops. Of  these  we  will  speak  in  their 
order.  All  beyond,  handsome  and  impos- 
ing as  it  is,  is  modem. 

First,  of  the  great  Gateway.  One  of  the 
earliest  crossings  of  London's  ancient  high- 
wa}f  was  between  Lambeth  Stairs  and  the 
old  Horse  Ferry  at  Westminster,  nearly 
corresponding  with  the  line  which  the  pres- 
ent Suspension  Bridge  takes  as  it  spans  the 
Thames  at  this  point.  Here  would  natu- 
rally be  the  main  entrance  to  the  enclosed 
land,  whilst  still  the  Court-house  of  the 
Countess  Goda  or  a  small  farm  belonging 
to  the  monks  of  Rochester.  Here,  cer- 
tainly, would  be  the  entrance  to  the  build- 
ings which  gradually  rose  up  to  form  the 
residence  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury. The  humble  wicket,  or  gate,  which 
might  sufSce  for  the  Court-lodge  or  farm- 
stead, would  soon  give  place  to  a  more  sub- 
stantial and  imposing  gateway.  Such  wc 
find  to  have  existed  as  early  as  a.d.  1322, 
being  mentioned  in  the  ^  Computus  Balli- 
vorum  '  of  Archbishop  Reynolds.  And  no 
doubt  on  liie  site  of  that  older  one  arose, 
some  160  years  after,  the  present  noble 
pile,  always  known  as  Morton's  Gateway, 
which  forms  a  conspicuous  portion  of  the 
extensive  repairs  carried  out  by  that  prince- 
ly Primate  (a.d.  1484-1602)  ;  for  he 
found  Lambeth  in  a  ruinous  state  after  the 
destructive  wars  between  the  Houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster.  A  wide-spanned 
Tudor  doorway,  with  a  smaller  one  beside 
it,  having  richly-moulded  arches  and  a  three- 
light  perpendicular  window  above,  constitute 
the  two-storeyed  centre,  which  is  flanked 
by  two  large  massive  square  Towers,  ^ve 
storeys  high,  the  entire  range  being  heav- 
ily battlemented.  This  pile  of  buildings, 
with  its  fine  red  brickwork  and  stone-dress- 
ings, presents  a  worthy  portal  to  the  Archi- 
episcopal Palace.  Scarcely  can  England 
produce  a  finer  specimen  of  that  age  and 
Btyle  of  architecture,  in  so  good  a  state  of 
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preBenratioD.  Indeedy  Id  size  and  height, 
in  elegance  of  workmanship  and  harmony 
of  design,  *  Morton's  Gateway '  may  al- 
most claim  to  be  without  a  contemporary 
rival.  Other  such,  which  may  have  vied 
with  it  in  past  time,  have  crombled  away, 
or  have  been  demolished  or  '  improved ' 
out  of  all  their  original  character,  while  this 
stands  unchanged,  and  Utile  injmed,  at  the 
close  of  its  fourth  century. 

On  entering,  the  bold  groining  of  the 
roof,  and  the  graceful  proportions  of  the  lof- 
tier and  wider  open  arch  of  the  north  face, 
at  once  attract  the  eye.  On  the  right  hand 
a  small  arched  doorway  gives  admission  to 
the  central  room,  now  used  as  the  porter's 
lodge,  of  which  more  presently.  Imme- 
diately outside  the  large  arch,  running  down 
the  angle,  is  a  substantial  leaden  water- 
pipe,  on  the  spout  of  which  appears  dis- 
tinctly a  tun,  the  rebus  of  the  founder's 
name.  In  the  outer  courtyard  to  the  right 
is  a  low  plain  doorway,  opening  on  a  spiral 
stone  staircase,  that  used  to  lead  to  the 
upper  apartments  in  the  Eastern  Tower, 
the  lesser  of  the  two,  which  is  quite  dis- 
tinct in  its  internal  arrangements  from  the 
rest  of  the  building.  Here  may  still  be 
observed  what,  now  a  small  cupboard,  was 
an  opening  in  the  inner  wall,  guarded 
with  strong  iron  gratings,  through  which 
the  warder  on  duty  in  the  middle  room 
could  observe  every  one  passing  up  or  down 
the  stairs.  For  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  this  and  other  Episcopal  residences  had 
prisons  attached  (the  origin  of  which  will 
be  explained  in  the  account  of  the  so- 
called  *  Lollards'  prison  '),  which  were  used 
not  merely,  as  is  conunonly  imagined,  as 
places  for  incarceration,  but  more  frequent- 
ly for  detention  ;  where  even  Nobles  ac- 
cused of  disaffection,  as  well  as  Church- 
men suspected  of  heresy,  were  placed  under 
surveillance,  in  the  hope  that  reflection  or 
argument  or  influence  might  convert  them 
to  loyalty,  or  to  orthodoxy.  Indeed,  in 
some  cases  a  committal  to  the  care  of  the 
Archbishop  proved  equivalent  to  a  respite, 
or  eren  a  reprieve,  of  some  condemned 
prisoner  of  note.* 


*  An  historical  MS.,  in  the  possession  of  Miss 
Conway  Griffiths,  of  Anf?lesea,  given  in  the 
'  Hist.  MSS.  Commission  Report/  throws  much 
light  on  this  point.  It  appears  that,  in  answer 
to  complaints  made  hy  certain  jirentlemen  de- 
tained at  Ely  t^alace  that  they  were  subjected  to 
'  needless  hardships,'  the  Lords  of  the  Council 
(A.D.  1590)  passed  the  following  Order :— '*  Yon 
are  to  take  care  .  .  .  and  permit  them  to  en Joje 
the  lil>ertye  of  the  gardens  and  orchardes  and 
the  leades  to  walk  in  :  and  for  the  better  preser- 
racion  of  ther  heal  the  jon  shall  not  onelje 
suffer  them  to  take  the  aire  of  a  mile  or  two  in 


Yet  the  sterner  aspect  of  such  confine- 
ment was  not  wanting  even  here.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  same  room  in  which 
the  warder  could  see  the  passing  to  and  fro 
of  those  who  were  enjoying  considerable  lib- 
erty, stands  a  passage  through  a  very  mas- 
sive wall,  with  heavy  double  doors,  leading 
to  an  inner  room,  now  used  as  a  scullery. 
Here  the  extreme  thickness  of  the  walls,  the 
massive  double  doors,  the  small  windows  with 
their  iron  bal«,  the  heavy  rings  still  renuun- 
ing  fixed  in  the  wall,  the  names  still  legible 
on  the  sides,  proclaim  it  to  have  been  one 
of  the  prison-cells  f 6r  the  refractory  or  the 
recusants.  And  here  are  traces  of  a  cus- 
tom now  emphatically  condemned  as  un- 
English  ;  the  present  entrance  into  this  in- 
ner chamber  has  been  cut  through  the  wall, 
which  was  only  a  single  brick  in  thickness, 
so  that  any  one  sitting  in  the  recess  thua 
formed  in  the  outer  face  of  the  wall  could 
overhear  the  conversations  of  the  prisoners 
within,  who,  wholly  unconscious  that  there 
were  eaves^ppers  on  the  other  side  of  a 
thin  wall,  may  have  often  sealed  Iheir  own 
fate,  or  involved  that  of  others,  by  un- 
guarded conversations  with  their  fellow- 
prisoners. 

In  a  turret  projection  on  the  north  wall  of 
the  Western  Tower  a  similar  arched  door- 
way stiU  remains,  though  closed  up.  It 
used  to  give  access  by  a  spiral  staircase 
(which  is  now  reached  by  an  inner  door), 
leading  not  only  to  the  apartments  in  that 
Tower,  but  also  to  the  central  room  over 
the  Gateway.  The  first  floor  of  this  Tower 
cleariy  constituted  Archbishop  Morton's  sit- 
ting-room, with  a  small  sanctum  beyond. 
Here  whitewash  and  paint  have  left  but  lit- 
tle of  the  original  woodwork  of  waUs  and 
ceiling  visible.  Over  a  spacious  fireplace 
i^pear  in  a  painted  panel  the  arms  of  Arch- 
bishop Tillotson,  with  the  date  mjdcxoi.  (the 
year  oi  his  consecration) ;  and  all  the  fine  old 
oak  wainscoting,  reaching  from  floor  to  ceil- 
ing, is  painted  in  panels  of  corresponding 
date  and  taste  I  The  second  floor  (as  also 
each  of  the  others  above)  was  originally  a 
single  room,  occupying  the  entire  storey ; 
in  it  a  recess  in  the  wall,  closed  by  oaken 
doors,  is  supposed  to  have  held  Archbishop 
Morton's  folding-bed.  On  this  landing  a 
massive  dqpr,  with  its  original  hinges  and 
locks,  opens  into  the  central  room,  which  i;i 
now  commonly  known  as  the  Record,  or 
Muniment,  Room,  because  in  it  were  kept 
for  many  years  the  ancient  records  and 
archives  of  the  See,  until  they  were  removed 
to  a  more  secure  fire-proof  apartment  ad* 

your  companye,  but  the  compan je  of  such  other 
trastie  parsons  as  you  may  be  assured  of,  so  they 
may  be  in  safety/  ^ 
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joining  Juxon's  Hall.  This  is  a  room  of 
goodly  proportions.  Here  ceiling  and  walls 
still  retain  their  original  character ;  the 
boldly  moulded  beiams  and  rafters,  the  pol- 
ished oak  which  covers  the  entire  surface  of 
the  walls,  a  fine  stone  fireplace  with  slightly 
but  elegantly  carved  spandrels,  all  seem  to 
indicate  a  State  apartment :  this  room,  airy 
and  light,  no  doubt  constituted  the  audience 
chamber  of  the  Palace ;  and  though  long 
since  denuded  of  all  ornament,  and  requir- 
ing strong  uprights  to  support  the  beams, 
in  which  cracks  gape  wide  and  threaten- 
ing, the  general  character  of  the  room  prob- 
ably remains  much  as  it  was  when,  with 
rush-matted  floor  apd  skirting,  it  received 
the  State  visitors  of  the  Lord  High  Chancel- 
lor Cardinal  Primate. 

Passing  throup^h  this  gateway,  we  enter 
the  outer  court-yard.  On  the  right 
hand,  occupying  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
eastern  side,  is  what  is  now  called  *  Juxon's 
Hall, '  in  olden  times  known  as  the  *"  Great 
Hall.'  Five  lofty  windows  of  two  lights, 
running  up  to  the  roof,  deeply  recessed  be- 
tween projecting  buttresses,  form  the  cen- 
tre, while  the  two  end  bays  extend  out  into 
the  yard  like  wings.  In  the  nearest  of 
these  was  formerly  a  lofty  doorway,  now 
closed  up  and  converted  into  a  long  win- 
dow, corresponding  with  that  in  the  north- 
em  bay  ;  while  a  small  door  under  the  arch 
gives  ingress  to  the  nobly  proportioned  Hall, 
nearly  a  hundred  feet  in  length,  fifty  in 
height,  and  thirty-eight  in  breadth.  Of  its 
original  foundation  no  record  can  be  found. 
Its  existence  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  is 
established  from  an  entry  in  the  *  Computus 
Ballivorum  '  of  Archbishop  Reynolds,  oear- 
ing  date  a.d.  1321,  where  it  is  called  Mag- 
na Aula,  Doubtless  Archbishop  Chicheley 
bestowed  on  this  portion  of  his  Pidace  no 
little  architectural  taste ;  for  it  is  said  to 
have  been  repaired,  if  not  refounded,  by 
ifim;  and  the  striking  beauty  of  the  roof 
certainly  seems  to  bear  evidence  of  his  de- 
signing. 

Under  the  sacrilegious  hands  of  the  re- 
gicides Scot  and  Hf^y,  this  ancient  Hall 
was  levelled  to  the  ground,  and  its  materials 
were  sold  by  auction.  At  the  Restoration, 
Archbishop  Juxon  found  the  whole  palace 
*  a  heap  of  ruins. '  During  an  episcopate  of 
less  than  three  years,  he  laid  out  nearly 
15,000/.  in  repairs,  of  which  above  two- 
thirds  were  expended  in  the  rebuilding  of 
this  noble  Hall.  His  determination,  in 
spite  of  the  persuasion  of  men  deeply  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance 
architecture  of  that  day,  was  to  make  it  as 
nearly  as  possible  a  resioratum;  and  so  anx- 
ious was  he  that  this  character  should  be 


I  preserved,  that  he  inserted  in  his  Will  the 
I  following  provision  :  *  If  I  die  before  the 
Hall  at  Lambeth  be  finished,  my  executors 
to  be  at  the  charge  of  finishing  it  according 
to  the  model  made  of  it,  if  my  successor 
shall  give  leave. '  It  was,  then,  but  a  fit- 
ting meed  of  praise,  that  the  building  should 
thenceforth  have  been  known  as  *  Juxon's 
Hall.'  The  general  character  of  the  roof 
would  lead  to  the  belief  that  either  draw- 
ings or  portions  of  the  earlier  roof 
remained,  which  enabled  him  to  retain  for 
it^so  much  of  its  original  mediseval  charac- 
ter. Yet  the  circular  bosses  or  pendants 
within,  and  the  large  balls  or  globes  which 
do  duty  for  finials  without,  seem  to  repre- 
sent* a  concession  to  the  demands  of  the  Re- 
naissance style,  which  had  then  made  good 
its  footing  in  England.  On  the  centre  of 
the  roof  rises  an  elegant  louvre,  or  lantern, 
carrying  a  vane,  on  which  appear  the  arms 
of  the  See  of  Canterbury  impaling  those  of 
Juxon,  the  whole  surmounted  by  a  mitre. 
These  arms,  and  the  date,  1663,  also  appear 
on  the  massive  leaden  gutters  that  run  under 
the  eaves. 

In  the  window  in  the  north  bay  have 
been  collected  together,  from  the  difEerent 
windows  in' the  old  buildings,  such  portions 
of  ancient  glass  as  escaped  the  han^  of  the 
Parliamentarian  Vandals.  Here  are  like- 
nesses of  SS.  Jerome,  Augustine,  and  Greg- 
ory, which  were  formerly  in  the  old  Presence 
Chamber  and  Steward's  Parlour,  and  one  of 
Archbishop  Chicheley,  remari^ble  for  the 
unusual  youthful  character  of  the  face,  having 
round  it,  by  a  strange  anachronism,  Arch- 
bishop Parker's  motto,  *  Nosee  ieipmm. ' 
Here  is  also  a  singular  outline  of  a  globe 
with  a  serpent  entwined  round  it,  having  a 
dove  perched  upon  its  head,  the  whole  en- 
closed by  a  scroll  carrying  Cardinal  Pole's 
motto,  '  Estate  prudentes  Hcuti  serpenies  et 
simplices  iicut  columbae,^  to  which  are  added 
the  words  *  Simpliciteu  amorque  .  recti. ' 
The  royal  arms  of  England  appear  here  en- 
closed within  the  ribbon  of  the  Garter, 
probably  of  the  date  of  Edward  HI.,  and 
in  their  gorgeous  blazonry  the  arms  of 
Philip  of  Spain,  as  a  Knight  of  the  Garter, 
doubtless  of  the  age  of  ^een  Mary.  Be- 
sides these,  there  are  some  richly-embla- 
zoned coats-of-arms  of  the  later  archbishops, 
e^ecially  of  those  connected  with  the  Li- 
brary ;  conspicuous  among  them  those  of 
Archbishops  mncroft  and  Howley,  whose 
arms  also  appear  in  panels  at  either  end  of 
tbeHaU. 

Such  Halls  were  proljably  originally  at- 
tached to  the  residences  of  the  nobility  for 
the  purpose  of  hospitality  ;   and  Lambetlu 
has  had  among  its  many  occupants  some  dis- 
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tin^shed  for  that  virtue,  notably  among 
them  Archbishop  Winchelsea,  out  of  whose 
superabundance  of  hospitality  arose  the  tra- 
ditional ^  Lambeth  dole/  the  remains  of  the 
banquet  distributed  promiscuously  among 
the  crowds  of  applicants  at  the  gate  :  while 
in  later  days  the  hospitality  of  Archbishops 
Cranmer,  Pole,  and  Parker,  has  become 
historical. 

This  noble  Hall  has  been  the  scene  of 
many  eventful  gatherings.  Not  to  mention 
the  consecration-banquets  held  within  its 
walls  (among  the  most  distinguished  behg 
that  of  Wilham  of  Wykeham  in  1367),  on 
two  occasions  it  has  received  the  Houses  of 
Convocation  ;  once  when  the  infirm  health 
of  Archbishop  Kemp  rendered  it  necessary 
to  adjourn  the  sittings  from  St.  Paul's,  and 
again  when  under  Archbishop  Whitgif  t  they 
were  from  the  same  cause  adjourned  from 
Westminster. 

In  1584  this  great  Hall  witne^ssed  a 
special  gathering  of  the  clergy  under  Arch- 
bishop Cranmer,  to  take  l^e  oath  which 
assigned  the  royal  succession  to  the  heirs  of 
the  then  exultant  Anne  Boleyn  ;  and  on 
that  occasion  the  wise  and  brave  Sir  Thomas 
More,  and  his  fellow-prisoner  Bishop  Fisher, 
were  brought  hither  from  their  Tower  dun- 
geons to  take  the  same  oath  ;  but,  though 
they  knew  full  well  the  consequences,  they 
fearlessly  refused,  and  suffered  for  their 
consistency.  Three  years  later,  the  body 
of  Bishops  held  several  meetings  here,  to 
prepare  uie  '  Godly  and  Pious  Institution 
of  a  Christian  Man,'  commonly  known  as 
the  '  Bishops'  Book : '  but  they  were 
obliged  to  separate  on  account  of  the  plague 
then  ra^nff  at  Lambeth,  persons  dying  even 
at  the  Palace  gate.  Here,  too,  was  heard 
that  unseemly  interchange  of  recrimination 
and  abuse  between  Cranmer  and  his  deadly 
foe  Bonner,  when  Bonner  and  Gardiner 
were  summoned  before  the  Primate,  de- 
posed, and  sent  ^  prison*  Very  different 
was  the  gathering  which  in  1554  assembled 
within  this  Hall ;  the  whole  body  of  Re- 
form-tainted bishops  and  clergy,  being  sum- 
moned by  Cardinal  Pole,  with  Bonner  and 
Gardiner  at  his  side,  to  receive  at  his  hands 
'  absolution  from  their  heresies,'  and  his  in- 
structions for  their  future  guidance.  And 
again,  forty  years  after  (1595),  a  scarcely 
less  striking  contrast  was  presented  by  the 
assembling  of  a  self -constituted  body, 
though  under  the  presidency  of  Archbishop 
Whitgift,  when  the  so-called  *  Lambeth 
Articles '  were  drawn  up,  from  which  the 
English  Church  wfs  providentially  preserved 
by  the  constancy  of  Elizabeth  and  burlei^h. 

Later  years,  however,  have  witnessed  a 
noteworthy  change  in  the  use  to  which  this 


noble  hall  has  been  converted.  After  being 
for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  little  used, 
it  was  carefully  restored  in  1829  by  Arch- 
bishop Howley^  and  fitted  up  with  a  goodly 
array  of  bookcases,  to  receive  that  v^uable 
library  of  theology  and  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, the  growth  of  several  generations,  for 
which  Lambeth  Palace  is  now  justly  famed. 
It  may  be  mentioned  in  passing,  that  this 
hall  is  now  occasionally  used  for  the  Court 
over  which  Lord  Penzance  presides. 

At  the  north-east  comer  a  door  opens 
into  a  roomy  porch,  replacing  a  larger  one, 
which  formerly  constituted  the  ordinary  en- 
trance into  the  range  of  dwelling  i^art- 
ments.  Here  a  staircase  leads  up  into  a 
long  narrow  picture-gallery,  corresponding 
with  two  sides  of  the  old  gfdleries  and  clois- 
ters, and  now  filled  with  a  promiscuous  col- 
lection of  paintings,  the  greater  portion 
being  portraits  of  bishops,  divines,  and  pri- 
vate individuals,  connected  with  the  Palace 
itself,  or  witii  one  or  other  of  the  successive 
Archbishops.  The  cloisters  and  galleries 
have  all  disappeared ;  yet  they  deserve  a 
passing  notice. 

In  Archbishop  Reynolds's  *  Computus 
Ballivorum,'  mention  is  made  of  two  Clois- 
ters {magnum  et  parvum  clauatrum) ;  of 
these,  the  latter  formerly  ran  along  the 
north  or  garden  side  of  the  Chapel,  and 
was  probably  nothing  more  Uian  a  covered 
walk  for  use  in  wet  weather  :  this  was  re- 
moved by  Archbishop  Herring.  The  Great 
Cloisters  were  quadrangular  in  form,  lying 
between  the  south  side  of  the  Chapel  and 
the  Great  Hall,  with  the  Guard-chamber  on 
the  east,  and  on  the  west  looking  into  the 
court  yard,  and  commanding  a  view  of  the 
Thames.  They  were  of  very  early  date, 
probably  coeval  with  the  <»iginal  design  of 
the  Palace,  but  had  long  since  ceased  to  be 
of  any  use,  save  as  covered  passages,  when 
Cardinal  Pole  built  over  them  long  narrow 
galleries,  which  were  used  for  many  years 
by  successive  Primates  for  their  private  col- 
lections of  books.,  There  is  little  of  histor- 
ical association  connected  with  this  part  of 
the  old  building,  beyond  a  single  incident 
recorded  in  Parker's  '  Antiquities,'  that  on 
Shrove  Tuesday,  in  the  year  1573,  on  the 
occasion  of  one  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  visits 
to  the  Archbishop,  a  pulpit  was  placed  near 
the  pump  which  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
quadrangle,  and  Br.  Pearce,  at  that  time 
one  of  the  chaplains,  preached  a  sermon, 
the  Queen  with  her  nobles  and  courtiers 
listening  to  it  in  the  galleries  round,  while 
the  people,  who  filled  the  quadrangle  below, 
'  divided  their  attention  between  her  Ma- 
jesty and  the  preacher. ' 

Some  may  feel  a  passing  r^ret  at  the  dis- 
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appearance  of  these  Galleries,  in  which  old 
John  Fox  had  laboured  at  his  *  Acts  and 
Monuments  ;'  where  doubtless  Bacon  and 
Selden  had  found  literary  recreation  in 
study  ;  where  Strype  had  gathered  materials 
for  his  histories  ;  where  the  learned  Henry 
Wharton  laboured  with  that  excessive  ardour 
which  worked  him  into  an  early  grave  ; 
where  Gibson,  and:Wilkins,  and  Bucarel, 
and  other  kindred  spirits,  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  fame  which  will  live  with  the  life  of  the 
English  Church i  Yet  not  even  did  the  old 
Cloisters,  much  less  the  modern  Galleries — 
so  meagre  in  their  construction  of  lath  and 
plaster,  with  plain  square  wood-framed  win- 
dows— possess  any  intrinsic  claims  to  pre- 
servation or  to  architectural  beauties,  en- 
titling them  to  be  rescued  from  demolition. 
The  removal  of  what  would  have  proved  an 
obstruction,  rather  than  an  ornament,  is 
amply  justified  by  the  greater  prominence 
thus  given  to  the  nobler  portions  that  re- 
main ;  and  the  loss  of  the  old  Gallerie?, 
with  their  book-shelf  linings,  is  more  than 
compensated  for  by  the  excellent  arrange- 
ments for  their  literary  treasures  by  their 
transfer  to  Juxon's  Hall,  where  they  now 
stand  arrayed,  every  facility  of  free  access 
innting  the  antiquarian  and  the  theological 
student  to  researcn  and  study. 

No  public  library  belonging  to  the  See 
had  existed  before  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  Archbishop 
Bancroft  bequeathed  to  his  successors  his 
own  extensive  collection,  together  with 
many  that  he  had  purchased  from  the  ex- 
ecutors of  his  predecessor  Whitgift.  Most 
fortunately,  in  nis  will  (drawn  up  by  no  less 
an  authority  than  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  then 
King's  Solicitor-General),  Bancroft  accom- 
panied his  bequest  with  the  condition  that, 
should  the  books  at  any  time  be  in  danger 
of  being  alienated  from  the  See,  they  should 
be  transferred  *  to  His  Majesty's  Colledge 
to  be  erected  at  Chelsey,  if  it  be  erected 
within  these  6  years,  otherwise  to  the  pub- 
lique  Library  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. ' 

This  proviso  was  the  saving  of  his 
library,  for  when  Pariiament  summarily 
seized  Lambeth  House,  they  ignored  here 
as  elsewhere  all  rights  of  property  which 
ran  counter  to  their  own  imperious  wishes, 
and  ordered  the  transfer  of  the  books  to 
Sion  College,  then  recently  founded  for  the 
benefit  of  the  London  clergy.  Already  had 
many  valuable  works  been  abstracted  by 
Scot  and  Hardy  and  their  friends,  but  hap- 
pily further  spoliation  was  arrested  by  the 
tlniversity  of  Cambridge  asserting  and  es- 
tablishing its  claim,  at  the  suggestion  of 
that  eminent  jurist,  John  Selden,  who  had 


himself  been  the  pupil  and  friend  of  Ba- 
con. 

After  the  Restoration,  Archbishop  Juxon 
endeavoured  to  bring  back  the  library  to 
Lambeth,  but  he  di^  before  the  transfer 
could  be  effected.  This  duty  devolved 
upon  his  successor,  Sheldon,  who  replaced 
it  in  the  Lambeth  galleries,  and  was  also 
able  to  recover  a  considerable  number  of  the 
missing  volumes. 

Archbishops  Abbot  and  Laud  had  already 
added  largely  to  Bancroft's  original  be- 
quest, as  also  did  Sheldon  himself,  and,  at 
later  periods,  Tenison  and  Seeker  and 
Moore.  Most  of  these  several  contributions 
are  to  be  distinguished  by  the  arms  of  the 
donors  on  the  covers.  Sancroft,  too,  had 
added  all  his  books  to  the  library  ;  but 
subsequently,  *  being  offended  with  his  . 
deprivation,'  he  removed  them  all,  and 
gave  them  to  Emmanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Besides  a  collection  of  printed  works  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  be- 
lieved to  be  unrivalled,  and  art-treasures  in 
illuminated  missals  and  other  manuscripts 
of  no  ordinary  interest,  the  Library  contains 
the  entire  series  of  '  Archiepiscopal  Regis- 
ters '  from  A.D.  1279  to  1747  ;  with  the 
single  break  of  twenty-seven  years  between 
1822  and  1349,  comprising  the  registers  of 
Archbishops  Meopham,  Stratford,  Ufford, 
and  Bradwardine,  which  are  believed  to 
have  been  removed  by  the  latter  to  Rome. 
The  Registers  since  Archbishop  Potter's 
time  have  been  kept  at  Doctors'  Commons. 
Here  also  are  the  *  Parliamentary  Surveys,  * 
made  during  the  Commonwealth.  These 
were  formerly  kept  in  the  large  central  ro<mi 
in  Morton's  Gateway,  but  are  now  preserved 
in  a  fire-proof  room  over  the  archway  at  the 
south  of  ihe  library  leading  into  the  main 
court-yard. 

Among  her  librariams  Lambeth  can  boast 
some  of  the  most  learned  men  of  each  suc- 
cessive age.  Dr.  Henry  Wharton,  who 
filled  the  post  from  1688  to  1694,  worthily 
heads  the  list ;  the  personal  friend  of  Arch- 
bishop Sancroft,  and  the  author  of  ^  Anglia 
Sacra.'  A  few  years  after,  came  Dr.  Ed- 
mund Gibson,  chaplain  to  Archbishop  Ten- 
ison and  eventually  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  the 
learned  editor  of  Camden's  ^  Britannia, ' 
'  Reliqui®  Spelmaniante,'  and,  chief  est  of 
all,  the  autnor  of  *  Codex  Juris  Eccl. 
Angl.,'  with  which  his  name  is  especially 
associated  ;  then  Dr.  David  Willdns,  6ditor 
of  *  Concilia  Magna  Britanmae  et  Hibemiee, ' 
Archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Andrew 
Coltee  Ducarel,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
antiquaries  of  his  own  or  indeed  of  an|rp 
age,  was  librarian  under  Archbishops  Her- 
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ring  and  Moore,  and  more  than  any  other 
has  left  his  mark  in  this  library  by  the 
most  elaborate  Indices  of  the  *'  Archiepis- 
copal  Registers,'  and  a  very  valuable 
*  History  of  Lambeth,'  besides  numerous 
antiquarian  works.  Among  later  occu- 
pants of  the  post  appear  the  names  of  the 
feevs.  I.  H.  Todd,  Jl.  J.  Rose,  Dr.  S.  R. 
Maitland,  Professor  Stubbs,  Dr.  Simpson, 
and  Mr.  S.  W.  Kershaw. 

At  the  head  of  the  stairs  already  men- 
tioned, we  enter  by  the  gallery  another 
spacious  room,  not  so  large  indeed,  but 
scarcely  less  interesting  in  its  associations 
than  the  Great  Hall  itself,  called  the  Guard- 
chamber  or  Guard- room.  The  very  name 
is  suggestive  of  times  when  Primates  were 
feudal  Barons  and  high  Law  Officers  of  the 
Crown,  as  well  as  spiritual  Peers  ;  and  al- 
though Lambeth  cannot  boast  of  a  Bishop 
so  bellicose  as  he  of  Beauvais,  who  at  the 
battle  of  Bouvines  proved  himself  capable 
of  wielding  the  mace  as  effectively  as  the 
crosier,  or  one  like  the  famous  Bishop  of 
Ely  who  defended  his  island  and  his  Cathe- 
dral against  the  invading  Dane,  yet  had 
Canterbury  once  an  Archbishop,  Alphege, 
who,  only  less  successfully  through  the 
treachery  of  one  of  his  garrison,  for  twenty 
days  defended  his  city  and  psdace  against 
the  same  ruthless  invaders  (a.d.  1010).  It 
can  boast  a  Baldwin,  too,  the  Crusader 
Primate,  who,  conspicuous  in  helmet  and 
cuirass,  with  the  banner  of  St.  Thomas  un- 
furled before  him,  at  the  head  of  a  regi- 
ment of  cavalry,  fought  beside  England's 
lion-hearted  King,  and  won  a  soldier's 
grave  amid  the  sands  of  Palestine  ;  and 
Lambeth  itself  had  a  Cardinal  Kempe,  who 
accompanied  Henry  V.  to  France,  and  wit- 
nessed the  grand  victory  at  Agincourt. 
Moreover,  the  position  of  the  Primates,  as 
Chancellors  and  Councillors  and  Judges,  was 
such  as  to  make  them  frequently  the  objects 
of  party  intrigue,  as  in  the  case  of  Arch- 
bishop Stafford,  who,  the  object  of  a  polit- 
ical conspiracy,  hardly  escaped  witn  his 
life  from  his  palace  ^t  Charing  f  a.d.  1340)  ; 
or  to  expose  them  to  the  lawlessness  of  a 
rabble,  against  whom  not  even  the  sanctity 
of  their  office  was  sufficient  safeguard,  as 
was  shown  in  the  fate  of  Archbishop  Simon 
Sudbury,  the  victim  of  the  popular  riot  of 
Jack  Cade's  followers,  a.d.  1362.  In  such 
days  as  those,  then,  it  became  a  necessity 
that  exalted  Churchmen,  though  in  their 
calling  *  men  of  peace,'  should  have  their 
staff  of  *  men-at-arms  '  to  protect  their  per- 
sons as  well  as .  their  property.  Thus  the 
troublous  character  of  those  times  accounts 
for  the  existence  of  a  Guard-chamber  as 
part  of  an  Archiepiscopal  Palace  ;  and  its 


usual  position  between  the  entrance  gate 
and  the  private  apartments  is  not  without 
its  significance. 

Now  the  existence  of  one  at  Lambeth 
can  be  clearly  traced  as  early  as  a.d.  14^4, 
for  such  an  apartment  is  mentioned  in  the 
*  Computus  Ballivorum  '  of  that  year,  under 
the  name  of  camera  armigerorumy  though 
not  in  that  of  Archbishop  Reynolds,  a.d. 
1321.  But  as  a  change  came  over  the  spirit 
of  the  nation,  when  the  wars  of  the  Barom 
and  of  the  Roses  had  become  things  of  the 
past  and  the  ordinary  peaceful  and  orderly 
condition  of  the  country  rendered  such 
armed  precautions  less  necessary,  the  living 
men-at-arms  disappeared,  and  the  empty 
coats  of  mail  and  unused  weapons  figured 
on  the  walls  :  thus  the  old  Guard-chamber 
was  changed  into  an  Armoury,  and  even 
in  Laud's  time  it  was  said  that  there  re- 
mained armour  enough  for  two  hundred 
men.  But  these  have  since  disi^peared  ; 
and  nothing  remains  save  the  traditional 
name  to  mark  its  early  use. 

Indeed  the  whole  chamber  has  undergone 
considerable  change.  In  tiie  general  restor- 
ation of  1829the  intention  was  to  adhere 
closely  to  the  origi&al  design  ;  but  when  it 
was  discovered  tlSit  the  walls  were  merely 
rubble,  and  the  one  at  the  south  end  showed 
Signs  of  falling,  it  became  necessary  to  re- 
build the  whole  :  so  the  noble  old  roof, 
probably  a  part  of  the  original  building,  was 
carefully  propped  up,  and  the  walls  rose  to 
receive  it  again.  However,  the  four-light 
perpendicular  windows  which,  according  to 
prints  of  the  last  century,  appeared  on  the 
east  side,  and  had  clearly  been  an  insertion 
of  the  Tudor  period,  were  not  replaced,  but 
two-light  early  English  windows  were  intro- 
duced, with  tracery  closely  corresponding 
with  that  which  adorned  the  old  roof.  On 
tiie  west  side,  the  old  fireplace,  apparently 
of  gigantic  proportions,  with  its  mantel  run- 
ning up  to  the  corbels  of  the  roof,  gave  place 
to  one  of  lesser  dimensions  and  more  suited 
to  modem  requirements.  The  general  cle* 
vation  of  the  room  has  also  been  changed. 
To  give  greater  height  to  the  apartments 
below,  the  present  floor  is  about  three  feet 
higher  than  the  old  one,  while  the  panel- 
ling, which  formerly  ran  up  to  the  corbels, 
now  rises  barely  three  feet  from  the  floor. 
This  arrangement,  however,  gives  space  for 
the  introduction  between  the  panelling  and 
the  roof  of  the.  series  of  portraits  of  suoqes- 
sive  Archbishops  for  the  last  four  centuries  ; 
thus  imparting  a  special  interest  to  the  room 
(now  used  as  the  Public  Dining-hall^,  by 
making  it  also  the  Portrait  Gallery  ot  tbe 
See.  Of  this  interesting  series  our  space 
does  not  admit  of  any  detailed  description  ; 
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Bufiice  it  to  say,  it  contains  a  Holbein  (War- 
hain>,  a  Vandyke  (Land),  a  Hogarth  (Her- 
ring), a  Sir  Joshua  (Seeker),  and  others  of 
note. 

From  the  north  end  of  the  Guard-room, 
by  a  passage  crossing  the  east  of  the  Chapel, 
access  is  gained  to  another  portion  of  the 
Palace,  i^hich,  though  it  retains  but  few  his- 
torical associations,  and  little  of  architectu- 
ral character,  demands  a  passing  notice.  It 
is  a  square  Tower  of  red  brick,  currently 
known  as  Granmer's  Tower,  though  on  what 
authority  it  is  now  difficult  to  trace :  local  tra- 
dition,  however,  connects  it  with  his  name, 
and  its  general  features  certainly  indicate 
that  period. 

The  lower  room  could  have  been  for  some 
centuries  little  more  than  a  passage  between 
the  dwelling  apartments  (whether  the  old 
ones  that  liave  been  removed,  or  the  range 
newly  substituted)  and  the  Chapel.  It 
serves,  however,  the  purpose  of  a  vestry, 
and  in  this  character,  as  we  shall  presently 


see,   possesses 


no    little    historical  value. 


The  second  storey,  which  opens  into  the 
Chapel  itself,  and  has  been  at  different  times 
used  as  an  organ-chamber,  goes  by  the 
name  of  Cranmer's  Parlour.  The  room 
above  was  his  bed-chambq^,  with  sleeping 
apartments  in  the  upper  storey. 

Turning  from  the  Guard-room  westward, 
through  the  present  picture  gallery,  along 
the  south  wall  of  the  Chapel,  we  enter  that 
goodly  pile  which  forms  the  extreme  north- 
west comer  of  the  Palace  buildings,  and, 
next  to  the  Chapel,  constitutes  the  most  in- 
teresting portion  of  the  whole  range.  The 
river-face  to  the  west,  and  the  north  side, 
are  of  grey  stone  ;  the  other  sides  are  of 
red  brick.  The  whole  block  is  conmionly 
called  the  Lollards'  Tower  ;  but  let  us  at 
the  outset  assert  that  this  is  a  name  to 
which  it  certainly  has  no  right,  either  in 
whole  or  in  part. 

It  is  not  a  single  structure,  but  a  group 
of  three  buildings,  very  distinct  in  charac- 
ter, and  representing  very  distinct  periods 
of  architecture.  The  central  and  most  im- 
posing portion  presents  on  its  river-face  un- 
questionable marks  of  being  nearly  four 
Imndred  and  fifty  years  [old.  The  deeply- 
moulded  plinth,  the  airy  windows,  with  the 
ousped  tracery  of  the  earliest  Perpendicular 
period  in  the  lower  ones,  the  towering  grey 
pile  relieved  by  bold  freestone  string- 
courses, an  elegant  tabernacle,  or  niche,  in 
which  formerly  stood  the  image  of  St. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury, — ^all  mark  the  build- 
ing as  belonging  to  the  earlier  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century  ;  while  the  arms  of  Arch- 
bishop Chicheley,  on  the  shield  borne  by 
the  angel  that  supported  the  niche,  help  to 


fix  the  date,  substantiated  by  the  record  in 
the  *"  Computus  Ballivorum  '  that  this  tower 
was  erected  by  that  Primate  and  completed 
in  the  year  1436.*  Passing  round  the  coign, 
on  the  northern  side  at  some  elevation  can  be 
traced,  by  the  fresher  look  of  the  stonework, 
the  outline  of  a  large  doorway,  and  also  of 
a  flight  of  several  steps  connecting  it  with 
the  ground.  Time  was,  be  it  remembered, 
when  no  broad  embankment,  not  even  the 
narrow  Bishop's  Walk,  intervened  between 
this  tower  and  the  river  ;  but,  through  a 
small  creek,  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge  at 
this  point,  old  Father  Thames  washed  the 
very  foimdations  of  the  Pahice  walls.  Here, 
through  that  door  and  down  those  steps,  at 
the  foot  of  which  their  barge  would  be 
moored,  the  Archbishops  were  wont  to  take 
boat  and  pass  out  in  comparative  privacy, 
whenever  business  or  pleasure  carried  them 
across  to  Westminster,  or  London,  or  up 
the  river.  This  convenient  landing-place 
gave  to  this  Tower  the  name,  by  which  it 
was  conmionly  known  in  early  time^,  of  the 
Water  Tower. 

A  few  feet  beyond  the  spot  where  this 
door  formerly  stood,  there  projects  north- 
ward from  the  main  building,  and  rising 
several  feet  above  it,  a  souare  abutment 
deserving  special  notice.  The  stones  do 
not  correspond  in  courses  or  in  character 
with  the  rest  of  the  building,  nor  are  they 
bonded  at  the  angles  ;  the  plinth  here  is 
very  low,  only  a  little  above  the  ground 
level,  and  it  ceases  at  the  point  of  con- 
tact with  the  body  of  the  building  ;  the 
entire  face  of  the  walls  is  unrelieved  by  a  sin- 
gle string-course  ;  and  only  by  a  few  nar- 
row openings,  or  slits,  and  at  the  very  top  a 
small,  plain  window.  These  leading  fea- 
tures carry  back  the  mind  to  at  least  the 
close  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  tell  us 
that  that  abutment  had  already  stood  there 
some  two  hundred,  perhaps  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  when  Chicheley  raised  his 
grander  and  more  elaborate  edifice  by  its 
side.  Then,  within,  the  same  tale  is  told. 
This  square  projection  is  occupied  by  a  spiral 
staircase — not  of  stone,  like  that  in  Mor- 
ton's Gateway,  with  the  newel,  or  central 
column,  formed  out  of  the  rounded  end  of 
each  successive  step — ^but  all  of  wood  ;  a 
massive  oaken  central  spar  rising  in  two 
lengths,  above  forty  feet,  to  form  the  up- 
right support  of  some  sixty  shallow  steps. 
The  steps  themselves,  now  of  deal — a  very 
recent  restoration — ^were  formerly  of  mas- 
sive oak  ;  for  the  under-boarding  of  the 
stairs  still  remains  in  its  pristine  simplicity 
and  of  the  original  material — rough  outside 
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C*  aks  of  oak — ^with  portions  of  the  dried 
k  still  visible  upon  them  ;  no  sign  of  the 
plane  is  here,  but  the  woodman's  anger- 
holes  are  still  to  be  seen,  where  bolts  were 
driven  in  as  steps  by  which  the  tree  was 
scaled  preparatory  to  its  being  felled .  And, 
where  the  wooden  stairs  cease,  a  narrow 
doorway  leads  to  a  small  stone  stair  rising  up 
a  few  steps  in  a  taurelie  built  on  and  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  solid  wall,  and  giving 
access  to  a  small  room  which  forms  the  top 
storey  of  this  turret.  Here  the  massive 
double  doors,  containing  the  rudest  of 
early  locks,  and  the  most  primitive  fasten- 
ings of  hasp  and  chain,— the  lintel  and  door- 
post riveted,  not  with  iron,  bnt  with  wooden 
bolts — ^the  oaken  planks  which  case  the 
walls,  bearing  the  tooth-marks  of  a  most 
primitive  saw,  and  shaped  and  levelled 
by  the  antiquated  adze, — all  concur  to 
prove  that  this  tower,  and  its  staircase  too, 
must  have  belonged  to  a  building  long  an- 
terior to  the  days  of  Archbishop  Chicheley  ; 
but  it  is  ^ow,  of  course,  impossible  to  say 
whether  it  be  a  portion  of  the  earliest  build- 
ing, mentioned  as  existing  in  the  days  of 
Archbishops  Fitzwalter  and  Langton,  and 
which  had  fallen  into  such  ruin  in  the  time 
of  Archbishop  Boniface,  that  he  was  re- 
quired either  to  repair  it  or  build  it  anew, 
or  whether  it  is  a  part  of  his  new  building, 
which,  too,  had  doubtless  suffered  no  litUe 
damage  at  the  hands  of  the  infuriated  rabble 
who  followed  Wat  Tyler,  and  after  mur- 
dering Archbishop  Sudbury  perpetrated  rav* 
ages  at  Lambeth  (a.d.  1381).  Thus  much, 
at  least,  may  be  safely  assumed,  that  this 
turret  staircase,  so  massive  and  strong, 
was  preserved  and  utilised  by  Archbishop 
Chicheley,  when  he  *  took  down  and  cleared 
away  an  old  stone  building  '  to  make  room 
for  his  new  structure  ;  and  it  is  a  question 
if  this  old  turret  is  not  the  most  ancient  part 
of  the  Palace,  and  entitled  to  carry  off  the 
honours  of  age  even  from  the  Chapel  Crypt 
itself. 

The  stair  we  have  been  describing  de- 
scended originally  to  the  very  basement, 
where  lay  the  kitchen  and  other  domestic 
ofSces  ;  out  it  now  ceases  at  what  is  really 
the  first  storey,  which  consists  of  a  large  sin- 
gle room,  nearly  square,  the  ceiling  of  which, 
having  given  way  from  its  extreme  breadth 
of  span,  has  been  shored  up  by  a  stout  cen- 
tral post,  from  which  the  apartment  has 
received  the  name  of  the  *  Post  Room. '  At 
the  intersections  of  the  panelled  ceiling  may 
still  be  traced  carvings  of  no  contemptible 
workmanship,  consisting  chiefly  of  angels 
holding  shields,  or  scrolls,  or  books  ;  one  of 
these  carvings  represents  a  face  having  a 
rather  striking  resemblance  to  the  famuiar 


one  \f  HeniT  VIII.,  which  has  led  some  to 
ascribe  ttst^tl)^  n>'^g  the  date  of  tiiat  mon- 
arch's reig^^^  ^  all  ;else  would  proclaim 
it  at  least  a  nw^ndred  y'o*^  older. 

Access  to  thn^Pd  as  pom  was  originally 
gained  by  a  flighr  ift^t  is  :ps  from  the  court- 
yard, through  a  hand^^  cue  doorway  :  the 
doorway  still  remains,  ahAiou^  the  stone 
steps  and  the  porch,  whiclb  no  doubt  pro- 
jected on  the  southern  side,  hli|ye  long  since 
dis^peared.  Until  recently  thAre  hung  on 
the  opposite  wall  of  this  room^^  square- 
headed  wooden  door,  which  used^o  lead 
through  the  outer  doorway  and  fligkht  of 
steps  to  the  landing-place  already  descq^bed, 
and  so  to  the  river. 

This  spacious  chamber  was  doubUessflas- 
signed  and  used  by  Archbishop  Chichef 
as  a  State  apartment — his  Court  or  Pr< 
ence-chamber,  as  the  case  might  be  ;  whil^ 
the  rooms  above,  occupying  the  three  u 
per  storeys  of  this  tower,  still  retain,  i 
spite  of  numerous  panelled  partitions,  th 
air  of  very  comfortable  sitting  and  sleeping 
apartments  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries.  During  the  greater  part  of  the 
present  century  tney  have  been  occupied 
by  the  domestic  Chaplains  of  the  successive 
Archbishops,  a%d  many  a  tale  doubtless 
could  they  tell  of  the  labours  of  ^  pale  stu- 
dents by  the  midnight  oil.'  Here,  for 
instance,  Drs.  D'Oyly  and  Mant,  as  chap- 
lains of  Archbishop  Manners  Sutton,  com- 
piled their  ^  Commentary  on  the  Bible.' 
The  rooms  were  until  his  lamented  death 
used  as  the  dwelling  apartments  of  the  late 
Bishop  of  Lichfield,  during  his  residence  in 
London,  in  the  capacity  of  Honorary  Cura- 
tor of  the  Palace  Library. 

The  third  portion  of  this  group  of  build- 
ings has  yet  to  be  noticed.  For  two  hun- 
dred years  the  old  spiral  staircase  had 
sufSced  to  give  access  to  the  upper  cham- 
bers of  the  Water  Tower.  They  nad  doubt- 
less been  rude  times,  and  tlie  habits  of  do- 
mestic life  correspondingly  rude  and  simple. 
But  with  the  progress  of  the  seventeenth 
century  civilization  and  refinement,  and 
ideas  of  domestic  comfort,  had  advanced  ; 
the  rooms  of  Cranmer's  Tower  were  all  too 
small ;  the  more  spacious  and  invidng  cham- 
bers of  the  Water  Tower  were  only  acoessi- 
ble  by  that  narrow  winding  turret-stiur ; 
and  so,  according  to  local  tradition — 
though  on  what  authority  that  tradition 
rests  it  is  now  difficult  to  say — ^Archbishop 
Laud  erected  on  the  south  fscQ  of  Chiche^ 
ley's  edifice  a  smaller  building,  utterly  de« 
void  of  external  beauty,  but  with  a  more 
spacious  staircase,  by  which  (throi^  the 
window-openings  in  the  south  face,  turned 
into  doorways)  the  chambers  were  reached 
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with  more  comfort.  So  large  a  portion  of 
this  new  building  is  occupied  by  the  staircase, 
and  so  little  extra  accommodation  gained 
in  the  new  Tower,  that  its  erection  may  thus 
be  reasonably  accounted  for  :  and  its  gen- 
eral character,  especially  in  the  staircase  it- 
self, seems  to  confirm  the  tradition  of  its 
Laudian  origin. 

But  we  must  return  to  the  earliest  of 
these  towers,  and  to  the  small  chamber  of 
evil  repute  which  occupies  its  upper  storey. 
Here  are  massive  iron  rings  in  the  walls, 
heavily-barred  casements,  names,  emblems, 
prayers,  carved  in  Old  English  on  the 
solid  oak  plankings  :  these  have  given  the 
unenviable  notoriety,  and  no  doubt  sug- 
gested the  name,  which  associates  it  with 
Lollard  persecutions  ;  a  name  which  has 
tended  to  cast  a  prison  gloom  over  the  char- 
acter of  the  whole  pile,  and  has  led  men  to 
regard  with  a  shudder  that  secluded  door- 
way, as  being,  like  the  Traitor's  Gate  in  the 
Tower  of  iSndon,  the  entrance  by  which 
the  unhappy  Lollards  passed  to  their  prison 
and  their  doom. 

Now  the  very  existence  of  dungeons  and 
prison-cells  in  Bishops'  dwellings  may 
seem,  in  our  nineteenth  century  civilisa- 
tion, a  monstrous  anomaly,  a  revolting  com- 
bination of  the  pastor's  crosier  with  the 
lictor's  fasces.  Yet  it  may  be  asked,  is 
it  more  incongruous  than  the  existence  of  a 
Guard-chamber  and  the  presence  of  *  men- 
at-arms  '  within  the  precincts  of  a  Bishop's 
Palace  ?  We  should  carry  back  our  minds 
to  the  time  when  the  one  was  admitted  to 
be  necessary,  and  we  shall  then  more  easily 
understand  how  the  other  came  to  be  in- 
troduced. 

In  the  thirteenth  and  following  cen- 
turies, certain  special  privileges  of  juris- 
diction and  of  exemption  were  claimed  by 
the  clergy.  On  this  point  really  turned  the 
great  contest  between  Thomas-&-Becket  and 
Henry  IL  King  John's  Charter  confirmed 
to  the  clergy  the  right  to  be  tried  only  in 
Ecclesiastical  courts,  and  not  in  those  of 
the  Crown.  The  concession  of  these,  and  of 
still  greater  privileges  which  that  Savoyard 
prelate  Boniface  secured,  seemed  to  neces- 
sitate places  of  confinement  in  the  several 
dioceses  for  immoral  or  refractory  clerks, 
and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  prisons  were  in- 
troduced into  Episcopal  palaces.  That  such 
existed  in  Lambeth  before  the  days  of  Chich- 
eley  and  the  Water  Tower,  is  clear ;  for  it  is 
recorded  in  Arundel's  Register  that  he 
summoned  before  him  a  married  chaplain 
*  de  carceribus  infra  manertum  suum  apud 
Lambehith, '  *    The  necessity  of  such  places 


•  Against  whom  M  was  proved  that  he  tray- 
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for  punishment  can  hardly  be  questioned 
when  we  read  a  statement  of  Archbishop 
Bourchier,  some  years  later,  as  to  the  char- 
acter, not  heretical  so  much  as  immoral,  of 
the  clergy  of  his  time.  He  describes  them 
as  *  wholly  destitute  both  of  literature  and 
x>f  capacity,  as  profligate  as  they  were  igno- 
rant, neglecting  their  cures,  spending  their 
time  stroUing  about  the  country  in  the  com- 
pany of  loose  characters,  and  their  incomes 
in  feasting,  drinking,  and  other  excesses.' 
This  is  a  testimony,  be  it  remembered,  all 
the  more  weighty  that  it  is  not  the  en- 
venomed utterance  of  a  Lollard,  or  the 
charge  of  an  infuriated  adversary,  but  the 
sober,  sad  admission  of  the  chief  ruler  of 
the  English  Church  of  that  day. 

With  the  bitter  theological  rancour  which 
marked  the  fifteenth  century — ^to  be  revived 
for  a  few  years  in  the  course  of  the  follow- 
ing ones — it  is  perhaps  little  to  be  won- 
dered at,  if  such  Episcopal  prisons  and  cells 
became  too  often  places  of  torture.  We 
shall  show  that  even  Lambeth  was  not  al- 
together free  of  the  blood  of  its  victims  ; 
but  it  may,  we  think,  be  safely  asserted  that 
Lollards  were  not  among  the  number,  and 
that  the  name  of  the  *.  Lollards'  Tower ' 
cannot,  with  any  justice,  be  applied  to  this 
building.  No  less  an  authority  than  Dean 
Hook  has  pronounced  it  to  be  a  misnomer. 
Dr.  Maitland,  in  his  *  Essays  on  the  Refor- 
mation, '  has  xecorded  his  opinion  that  the 
name  *  has  been  only  In  recent  times,  and 
quite  improperly,  applied  to  one  of  the 
towers  of  Lambeth  Palace.'  Such  an  asser- 
tion may  surprise  many  of  our  readers,  who 
have  accepted  without  hesitation,  and  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  precious  verities 
of  Lambeth  tradition,  the  existence  of  the 
*  Lollards' Tower.' 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is 
a  marked  difference  between  the  spirit  of 
Lollardism  and  that  of  Wickliflism.  The 
former,  despite  the  assertions  of  Mosheim 
and  his  school  to  the  contrary,  was  of  for- 
eign extraction,  owing  its  existence  to  the 
z€»l  of  one  Peter  Lolhard,  who  suffered  at 
Cologne  in  the  year  1821  ;  the  latter  was 
essentially  of  home  growth,  intensely  An- 
glican :  the  one  was  a  disaffected  political 
agitation,  the  other  a  loyal  religious  reform. 
Agian,  Wickliffe  was  not  bom  until  two 
years  after  Peter  Lolhard  had  suffered,  and 
cannot  be  held  responsible  for  the  opinions 
really  existing  in  England  before  his  time. 
Their  respective  followers,  indeed,  seem  for 
many  years  to  have  run  side  by  side  in  par- 
allel lines  ;  but  they  were  as  widely  different 
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in  die  ^irit  of  their  tenets  as  they  were  dis- 
tinct in  their  origin  :  and,  although  on  some 
points  oircumstanoes  seem  to  have  brought 
them  so  nearly  together — as  for  instance 
when  the  Lollards  of  London  followed 
Wickliffe  into  Lambeth  Chapel — ^that  con- 
temporary writers,  being  chiefly  Papists,  not 
unfrequently  confounded  the  two  bodies  and 
naed  the  two  names  promiscuously,  yet  it 
were  a  wrong  indeed  to  die  memory  of  John 
WicklifEe,  the  loyal  and  true,  to  make  him 
responsible  for  the  open  rebellion  which  so 
often  marked  the  Lollard  agitation.  It  is, 
then,  of  the  Lollards  as  distinct  from  the 
Wickliffitei  that  we  would  now  speak«  It 
was  not  merely  to  shake  ofE  the  thraldom 
of  Rome,  .and  to  overthrow  the  whole 
Komish  system  then  prevalent  in  England, 
thouffh  such  were  the  avowed  princip^  on 
which  they  started  ;  it  was  to  undennine 
^11  authority  in  the  realm,  and  to  destroy 
all  order,  that  they  agitated  ;  and  when  they 
suffered,  even  though  their  doom  was  the 
stake,  it  was  really  as  rebels  though  nomi- 
nally as  heretics. 

The  Lollard  period  is,  strictly  speaking, 
confined  to  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth 
and  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  centu- 
ries, and  the  severity  of  their  persecution 
was  during  the  Episcopate  of  Arundel.  He 
inaugurated  the  reign  of  his  prot6g4  and 
patron,  Henry  IV.,  by  the  Statute  for  legal- 
izing the  burning  of  heretics,  a.d.  1401  ; 
but  he  threw  on  the  secular  powers  the 
execution  of  the  sentence  passed  by  the 
Church  coiurts. 

That  year  saw  the  first  victims  suffer,  and 
marks  the  commencement  of  a  persecution 
which  has  cast  a  shadow  on  Arundel's 
name  ;  and  yet,  from  Palace  records  and 
current  histories,  he  seems  to  have  kept 
Lambeth  clear  of  the  stain  of  blood.  The 
great  majority  of  the  Lollard  victims,  like 
William  Sautree  and  Thomas  Bradbee, 
were  tried  before  him  at  St  PauPs,  and 
suffered  at  Smithfield.  A  more  noteworthy 
victim,  William  Thorpe,  of  Shrewsbury,  a 
man  distinguished  for  learning  and  ability, 
was  arraigned  before  Arundel  at  Saltwood 
Castle  ;  and  within  the  dungeon-depths  of 
that  stronghold  were  hidden  all  traces  of  his 
end.  So  too,  with  regard  to  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  his  victims.  Sir  John  Oldcastle, 
Lord«Cobham,  the  champion  and  hero  of 
his  party,  Lambeth  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  the  scene  of  any  of  the  episodes  of 
that  prolonged  mental  torture,  and  those 
personal  insults,  to  wliich  he  was  subjected. 
JDespite  the  early  friendship  of  Henry  V., 
which  long  shielded  the  brave  knight, 
Arundel  was  resolved  to  reach  him,  and  in 
the  end  succeeded.     Yet  his  tribunal  was 


at  St.  Paul's  ;  his  prison  was  the  Tower  of 
London ;  from  whence  his  escape  was 
geneiiilly  thought  to  have  been  niade  with 
the  connivance  of  friendly  authorities. 
For  some  years  he  eluded  his  pursuers  ; 
and,  though  every  conspiracy  during  that 
age  of  plots — now  in  Wales,  now  in  Scot- 
land, now  in  London  itself,  in  fact  any- 
where— was  laid  to  his  charge,  yet  his  direct 
complicity  in  any  one  of  them  was  never 
established.  He  was  captured  in  1417, 
but,  as  the  suspicions  of  his  later  career  re- 
moved him  from  the  Church's  tribunals, 
Archbishop  Chichcley,  who  had  succeeded 
Anmdel,  was  powerless  to  befriend  him, 
and  he  suffered  the  double  deaUi  of  the  gal- 
lows and  the  stake,  on  the  assumption  of 
his  being  both  a  traitor  and  a  heretic. 

Of  Archbishop  Chicheley's  actual  dealing 
with  Lollards,  history  really  says  very  little. 
In  his  remote  Welsh  see  of  St.  David's  he 
was  not  likely  to  be  brought  into  contact 
with  them  ;  nor  does  his  name  appear  as 
having  taken  part  in  any  of  the  mat 
trials  in  London  during  his  occasioniu  at- 
tendances upon  the  King  ;  and  when  he 
was  raised  to  the  Primacy,  he  undoubtedly 
appears  to  have  laid  himself  open  to  a  lack 
of  zeal  in  carrying  out  the  then  prevalent 
system  of  persecution  against  the  Lollards. 
Indeed,  Pope  Martin  V.  seems  to  have 
frowned  *  right  pontifically '  upon  him, 
charging  him  with  being  sleepy  and  negli- 
gent, and,  indeed,  rebuking  him  for  sup- 
posed laxness  in  the  cause  of  the  faith, — ^all 
tending  to  prove  that  the  chivalrous  mu- 
nificent Chicheley,  who  built  that  Tower, 
was  moved  by  no  persecuting  spirit.  Dean 
Hook  says  thiat,  though  '  not  a  Luther,  his 
great  desire  was  to  correct  abuses  in  the 
Church.'  Indeed  it  is  recorded  of  him 
that,  while  his  predecessor  Arundel  had 
obtained  the  Statute  which  legalized  the 
burning  of  heretics,  Chicheley  was  instru- 
mental in  passing  one  by  which,  in  a  great 
number  of  cases,  imprisonment,  flogging, 
and  other  modes  of  punishment  were  substi- 
tuted for  the  fires  of  Smithfield ;  thus 
tempering  with  mercy  what  in  tiiose  days 
was,  unhappily,  regarded  as  justice  and 
duty.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  historians  of  that 
day  is  to  the  effect  tJiat,  as  persecution 
slaickened  the  Lollard  cause  flagged,  and,  in 
the  words  of  Dean  Hook,  *  before  the  close 
of  Chicheley 's  episcopate,  Lollardism  as  a 
faction  had  becopie  politically  insignifi- 
cant. '  * 


*  Bach  a  view,  too,  divests  tbat  openinfl:  in  the 
floor  of  the  upper  chamber  of  Chichelejr'B  Tower 
of  the  m  jBterions  horrors  of  an  <mbUetU,  with 
which  credulous  tradition  has  associated  it»  and 
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From  the  times  of  Chicheley  to  those  of 
Cardinal  Morton  little  was  heard  of  relig- 
ious persecution  ;  nor  did  Cardinal  Mor- 
ton's energy  lie  in  that  direction  ;  the  ainl 
oi  his  life  seems  to  have  been  the  improve- 
ment of  the  material  fabric  of  the  Church, 
or  rather  of  the  Archiepiscopal  residences. 
As  Bishop  Blomfield  used  to  say  of  Arch- 
bishop Howley,  that  wherever  he  went  he 
edified  the  Church,  for  Oxford,  London, 
and  Lambeth  bear  witness  to  his  building 
zeal,  80  did  Morton  beautify  and  enlarge 
Manor-house  and  Palace  ;  and  with  such 
works  is  his  name  associated,  rather  than 
with  acts  of  intolerance. 

^chbishop  Warham's  episcopate,  fol- 
lowing on  Morton's,  was  itot  without  its 
signs  of  the  change  which  was  coming  over 
the  nation.  With  it  began  the  revival  of 
literature  in  England,  of  which  he  was  him- 
self the  MsBcenas.  Burnet  tells  us  that  its 
earlier  years  were  marked  by  severe  meas- 
ures against  the  *  new  opinions  ;'  that  many 
of  both  sexes  were  summoned  to  Lambeth 
on  suspicion,  and,  while  several  abjured 
their  heretical  views,  submitted  to  the  re- 
quired penance,  and  were  absolved,  some 
remained  firm,  and  were  sentenced,  and 
handed  over  to  the  civil  power  :  but  no  rec- 
ord is  forthcoming  of  their  sentences  hav- 
ing been  carried  out,  nor  do  their  names 
appear  in  old  John  Fox's  death-roll.  It 
may  be  that  mercy  prevailed  even  in  their 
cases,  as  it  undoubtedly  did  towards  the 
close  of  Warham's  life  (a.d.  1631).  Hugh 
Latimer  himself  was  summoned  to  Lam- 
beth, and  excommunication  was  pronounced 
upon  him  for  a  supposed  act  of  contumacy, 
and  he  was  ordered  by  Archbishop  War- 
ham  to  '  remain  in  safe  custody  in  his 
manor  of  Lambeth,'  but  he  suffered  nei- 
ther confinement  nor  insult ;  while  Erasmus 
was  hospitably  received  and  beneficed  by 
the  Primate.*  To  the  strength  of  that 
friendship,  and  the  value  of  that  protec- 
tion, the  best  and  the  most  graceful  testi- 
mony will  be  found  in  the  memorable  dedi- 
cation by  Erasmus  of  his  *  Jerome '  to 
Archbishop  Warham. 

His  successor.  Archbishop  Cranmer, 
from  the  first  marked  his  episcopate  by 
still    greater    toleration,   even   though  the 


suggests  for  it  a  far  more  ordinary  use ;  and 
alM>  divests  of  the  horrors  of  a  '  flogging  post/ 
as  the  symbol  <Jf  Chicheley's  *  flogfiriDg  act,'  the 
j;reat  central  spar  that  props  up  tne  ceiliDg  of 
the  Post  Room,  which  was  clearly  a  mere  sap- 
port  of  a  failing  beam,  introduced  proliablj 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  and 
representing  the  early  Qeorgiaa  style  of  art. 
rather  than  the  taste  of  Ciiicbeley. 

*  Erasmns  was  presented  by  him  to  the  Rec- 
tory of  Aldington. 


'  Sacramentarian  heretics,'  as  he  called 
them,  were  but  in  ill  favour  with  Henry 
VHL  Lambeth  Palace  offered  a  safe  re- 
treat to  Peter  Martyr  and  to  Martin  Bucer  ; 
and  even  prisoners  sent  here  by  the  capri- 
cious and  arbitrary  King  found  gentle  treat- 
ment. For  instance,  after  the  battle  of 
Sol  way  Moss,  in  1642,  several  of  the  prison- 
ers were  consigned  to  Lambeth  ;  notably 
the  Earl  of  Caasilis,  on  whom  the  argu- 
ments and  influence  of  Cranmer  are  be- 
lieved to  have  had  such  an  effect  that,  on 
his  liberation  after  the  death  of  Henry 
VHL,  he  returned  to  the  North,  and  was 
influential  in  spreading  the  Beformed  opin- 
ions throughout  Scotland. 

The  death  of  Henry  VHI.  brought  free- 
dom for  a  time  to  Hugh  Latimer  ;  but  he 
would  not  resume  his  episcopal  functions  at 
Worcester,  preferring  to  live  privately, 
and  to  preach  as  occasion  or  opportunity 
offered,  with  Lambeth  as  his  home,  until  he 
was  again  imprisoned,  his  friend  Cranmer 
being  now  his  companion  in  the  Tower,  on 
the  accession  of  Queen  Mary. 

Nor  is  there  any  historical  proof  that, 
even  during  that  reign  of  blood,  Lambeth 
itself  received  within  its  prison-walls  any 
of  the  many  brave  representatives  of  the 
revived  Wickliffism  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Of  the  288  victims  during  its  barely  four 
years^  a  very  large  proportion  belonged  to 
the  diocese  of  London.  The  fires  of 
Smithfield,  kindled  by  the  bigoted  zeal  of 
Gardiner,  were  freely  supplied  with  victims 
by  the  cruel  remorseless  Bonner,  The 
pages  of  good  old  John  Fox's  *  Book  of 
Martyrs'  present  an  appalling  bede-roU  ;  ' 
yet  the  vast  majority  of  them,  he  says, 
were  assigned  to  the  Tower,  Newgate,  the 
Fleet,  the  King's  Bench,  and  the  Marshal- 
sea.  And  nowh€d*e  is  Lambeth  Palace  men- 
tioned bv  him  as  having  received  any, 

A  Lollards'  Tower  undoubtedly  existed  ; 
a  place  was  known  by  that  name  as  one  of 
very  evil  repute.  Good  Hugh  Latimer 
had  said  that  '  he  had  rather  be  in  purga- 
tory than  lie  in  Lollards'  Tower, '  Another 
noble  victim  of  that  persecution,  John  Phil- 
pot,  when,  at  the  close  of  one  of  his  exami- 
nations, he  was  remanded,  and  ordered  to 

*  lie  meanwhile  in  Lollards'  Tower,'  ex- 
claimed, *  If  I  were  a  dog,  you  could  not 
appoint  me  a  more  vile  or  worse  place.' 
Again,  three  prisoners  were  said  to  have 

*  fallen  sick  in  Lollards'  Tower,  a^d  were 
removed  into  sundry  houses  in  London.' 
Clearly,  then,  there 'existed  a  place  known 
by  that  name  ;  but  was  it  at  Lambeth  Pal- 
ace ?  The  answer  noay  be  unhesitatingly 
given  that  it  was  not.  In  a  later  portion  of 
Fox's  account  of  the  examination  of  John 
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Philpot  it  is  said  that,  instead  of  his  being 
removed  to  Lollards'  Tower,  he  was  con- 
signed for  the  time  to  *  my  Lord  of  Lon- 
don's coal-house.'  It  goes  on  to  say  that, 
after  being  kept  there  for  many  days,  he 
was  eventually  removed  to  the  Lollards' 
Tower  ;  and  he  thus  describes  his  journey 
thither  : — '  I  passed  through  Pauls  up  to 
Lollards'  Tower,  and,  after  that,  turned 
along  the  west  side  of  Pauls,  through  the 
wall,  and,  passing  through  six  or  seven 
doors,  came  to  my  lodging  through  many 
straits.  It  is  in  a  Tower  right  on  the  other 
side  of  Lollards'  Tower,  as  high  almost  as 
the  battlements  of  Pauls.' 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  Lollards'  Tower, 
associated  with  the  memories  of  that  reign 
of  blood,  was  not  the  building  now  known 
by  that  name  at  Lambeth  Palace.  And 
probably  the  confounding  of  the  two  lo- 
calities arose  thus.  Like  the  recoil  of  the 
over-bent  bow,  religious  feeling,  after  the 
strain  it  had  undergone  during  the  later 
years  of  James  11. 's  reicrn,  sprang  back  with 
unreasoning  frenzy.  The  reaction  from  the 
dreaded  revival  of  Romish  persecution,  so 
mercifully  averted  by  his  abdication,  threw 
the  nation  inte  ecstasies  of  Protestant  free- 
dom. Every  memento  of  Papal  tyranny 
*  and  oppression  was  revelled  over  with  mor- 
bid delight.  The  Great  Fire  had  just 
swept  away  all  trace  of  Old  London  House, 
of  Bonner's  Inquisition  Hall  and  dun- 
ffeons,  with  Old  Saint  Paul's  ;  but  the  tra- 
ditions of  a  *  Lollards'  Tower '  remained  ; 
and,  as  attached  to  Chicheley's  Tower  were 
some  rooms  which  had  been  undoubtedly 
used  as  prisons,  it  needed  but  a  slight  effort 
of  the  popular  imagination,  risen  to  fever 
heat,  to  transfer  to  Lambeth  without 
thought  or  scruple  all  the  obloquy  of  a  Lol- 
lards' Tower  at  London  House. 

The  contrast  in  the  characters  of  the  then 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop 
of  London  tends  to  confirm  this  view.  For, 
as  compared  with  Bonner,  Cardinal  Pole 
was  clearly  a  man  of  gentle  nature,  and, 
for  a  Komanist,  of  tolerant  spirit.  Fox 
thus  quaintly  marks  the  difference  :  *  As 
Winchester  and  Bonner  did  always  thirst 
after  the  blood  of  the  living,  so  Pole's 
lightening  was  for  the  most  part  kindled 
against  the  dead  ;*  and  he  reserved  this 
charge  only  to  himself.  I  know  not  for 
w^hat  purpose,  except  peradventure,  being 
loath  to   be   so    cruel   as  the   others,    he 

*  Some  memorable  instances  of  this  pott  mor- 
■tern  zeal  are  recorded.     Not  to  mention  the  case 

of  John  Wickliffe,  the  bodies  of  Martin  iBucer 
^nd  PanluB  Fabian,  and  of  the  wife  of  Peter 

Martjr,  were  exbumed  and  bnmt  bj  his  orders, 
'l)ut  on  the  authority  of  a  Papal  mandate. 


thought  nevertheless  to  discharge  his  dutv 
towards  the  Pope. '  So  gentle  seemed  his 
nature,  that  though  a  nominee  of  Julius 
III.  and  Queen  Mary,  he  needed  urging  on 
in  his  attacks  even  on  the  unconscious  dead.* 

It  is  refreshing  to  turn  from  such  records 
of  Romish  persecution  to  ir  stances  of  Re- 
forming toleration,  of  which  Lambeth  Palace 
was  the  undoubted  scene.  History  enables 
us  to  invest  the  place  with  many  touching 
associations  of  this  character.  Following 
upon  Cardinal  Pole,  Archbishop  Parker, 
the  large-hearted  and  the  tolerant,  rejoiced 
in  an  Elizabeth,  under  whom,  and  in  hearty 
co-operation  with  her,  he  could  give  full 
play  to  his  benevolent  spirit.  The  dwelling 
apartments,  and  not  tne  prison  cells,  of 
Lambeth  Palace  received  under  him,  in  the 
form  of  honourable  captivity — if  captivity 
it  could  be  called — more  than  one  of  the 
prelates  who  remained  so  far  true  to  their 
Komish  convictions  as  to  refuse  the  oath  of 
supremacy  to  the  Reformer  Queen.  Here 
lived,  not  only  Dr.  Boxall,  the  favourite 
physician  of  Queen  Mary,  but  also  Thomas 
Thirleby,  the  first  and  the  last  bishop  of 
Westminster  ;  here,  too,  for  above  ten  years, 
Cuthbert  Tunstall,  the  d^osed  Bishop  of 
Durham,  of  whom  Sir  Thomas  More  has 
said  that  he  *  was  surpassed  by  no  man  in 
erudition,  virtue,  and  amiability.'  These 
men,  and  probably  others  with  them  of  less 
note,  were  honoured  guests  of  Archbishop 
Parker,  enjoying  for  the  remainder  of  theif 
lives  the  retirement  and  security  of  Lam- 
beth Palace  ;  here  they  ended  their  days  in 
peace  ;  and  were  buried  in  the  adjoining 
rarish  Church.  Here,  too,  according  to 
Dugdale,  several  Nobles  of  the  land,  not 
objects  of  the  Queen's  toleration  and  pity, 
but  the  victims  of  her  caprice,  her  wounded 
vanity,  or  her  euspicions,  found  temporary 
lodgement :  among  others,  the  luckless  Earl 
of  Essex,  previous  to  his  confinement  in  the 
Tower,  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  Lord 
Stourton,  and  Henry  Howard,  brother  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 

Yet,  as  has  been  said,  these  Lambeth 
prisons  were  not  without  their  unhappy  in- 
mates. While  there  is  no  record  of  Lol- 
lards ever  having  been  of  the  number,  there 

*  There  is  Bomethinff  almoet  ludicrous  in  the 
form  which  this  zeal  assumed  in  the  case  of  one 
John  Tooly,  who '  was  condemned  for  felonj, 
and  died  very  obstinately,  professing  at  the  time 
of  his  death  sundry  heretical  and  erroneous 
opinions.'  By  order  of  the  Council,  instigated 
by  Gardiner  and  Bonner,  who  said  it  was  im> 
possible  to  allow  so  flagrant  an  example  of  per. 
veraeness  to  pass  uncondemned,  Cardinal  Pole 
was  required  *  solemnly  to  pronounce  the  sen- 
tence  of  exc6mmunication  against  the  d$ad 
man.*  ^, 
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b  evidence  which  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  saw 
these  cells  crowded  with  victims — not  the 
Lollard  victims  of  Papal  persecution  and 
tyranny,  but  men  whose  loyalty  to  Church 
and  C&own  drew  down  upon  their  heads 
the  remorseless  vengeance  of  a  revived 
Lollardism,  for  a  brief  space  permitted 
to  triumph  in  the  persons  of  Puritans  and 
their  allies.  Lambeth  House,  rendered 
vacant  by  the  deposition  and  subsequent  ex- 
ecution of  Archbishop  Laud,  lying  *  empty 
and  convenient/  answered  their  purpose  ; 
the  Puritan  majority  in  Parliament,  who 
with  iron  h^nd  and  bloody  foot  ruled  the 
land,  appropriated  it.  The  year  1643 
opened  with  an  Order  that  Lambeth  House 
should  be  turned  into  a  prison  :  an  unsuc- 
cessful rising  of  Royalists  at  Winchester  and 
Southampton  had  supplied  prisoners  ;  and 
two  days  after  the  passing  of  the  Order  the 
first  batch  was  consigned  thither.  Their 
names  appear  on  a  MS.  Order  still  preserved 
in  the  Library  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
Nor  were  these  the  only  victims  ;  a  large 
body  of  dispossessed  clergy,  especially  from 
the  West  of  England,  were  undoubtedly  in- 
carcerated within  these  walls. 

Among  those  who  are  known  to  have 
been  inmates  of  this  prison,  during  the  mem- 
orable period  that  followed,  was  Dr.  Guy 
Carleton,  whom  the  *  triers '  had  ejected 
from  his  livirg  of  Bucklersbury,  in  Berk- 
shire, and  treated  with  groat  severity  in  the 
Lambeth  prison.  There  is  something  almost 
romantic  in  the  circumstances  of  his  escape. 
His  wife  conveyed  to  him  a  rope,  and  ar- 
ranged that* a  boat  should  be  ready  along- 
side the  Water  Tower  to  convey  him  away  ; 
but  the  rope  proved  too  short.  Having 
descended  to  its  utmost  length,  he  let  go, 
hoping  that  he  might  be  within  easy  reach 
of  the  ground,  but  the  distance  was  consid- 
erable ;  a  fracture  and  a  dislocation  of  his 
legs  was  the  result  of  the  fall.  With  great 
effort  he  dragged  himself  to  the  boat's  side, 
and  was  conveyed  away  to  a  place  of  con- 
cealment ;  his  poor  wife  being  compelled  to 
sell  her  very  clothing,  and  to  undertake 
daily  labour,  in  order  to  provide  for  his 
daily  needs.  Eventually  he  escaped  to 
France,  and  returned  at  the  Restoration, 
and  his  loyalty  was  soon  rewarded  by  the 
Bishopric  of  Bristol  and  subsequently  that 
of  Chichester. 

Dr.  AUestry,  a  divine  of  eminence,  was 
also  imprisoned  here,  and  sank  under  the 
cruelties  inflicted  on  him  ;  while  the  Regis- 
ters of  the  Parish  Church  close  by  tell  the 
tale  of  officers  and  others  buried  in  the 
churchyard,  against  whose  names  it  is  writ- 
ten, that  they  were  *  prisoners  in  Lambeth 


House.'  So  that  the  names,  the  emblems, 
and  the  prayers,  which  appear  on  the  old 
prison  walls,  may  after  aft  have  belonged, 
and  most  probably  did  belong,  to  Royalists, 
and  not  to  Lollards. 

Nor  must  we  omit  to  notice  the  internal 
evidence  in  favour  of  such  a  view.  The  char- 
acter of  the  writing,  the  Latin  sentences,  the 
monogram  of  the  Saviour's  name,  *  LH.S.,' 
in  various  forms,  all  indicate  an  amount 
of  education  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  a 
line  of  thought,  very  different  from  that  or- 
dinarily ascribed  to  the  Lollards  ;  while  the 
free  flourishy  style  of  many  of  the  inscrip- 
tiona  clearly  belongs  to  the  seventeenth 
rather  than  the  sixteenth  century. 

To  return  to  the  Post  Room  :  on  the  east 
side  is  the  entrance  into  the  Chapel  ;  bitt, 
before  passing  in,  it  will  be  well  to  describe 
the  Crypt  or  under-chapel.  This  Crypt, 
with  its  boldly-groined  roof,  was  no  doubt 
of  a  date  anterior  to  the  Chapel  itself,  and 
was  probably  used  for  religious  services  be- 
fore the  Chapel  above  had  been  completed. 
This  Crypt  is  not  without  its  sad  memories. 

Here  stood  the  unhappy  Anne  Boleyn  on 
the  I7tii  May,  1536,  the  day  after  sentence 
had  been  passed  upon  her  in  the  Tower  by 
the  packed  tribunal  bound  to  condemn  her 
to  death  ;  suddenly  summoned  '  on  the  sal- 
vation of  her  soul  ^  (so  in  mockery  the  sum- 
mons ran)  to  appear  before  Archbishop 
Cranmer,  himself  no  less  suddenly  summon- 
ed from  his  retirement  at  Oxford.  That 
gloomy  Crypt,  then  capacious  enough  for 
the  porpose,  was  a  fitting  scene  for  sUch 
a  deed  of  darkness. 

Cranmer  was  required  to  extort  from  the 
now  fallen  friendless  young  Queen  a  confes- 
sion that  she  had  been  previously  betrothed 
to  Lord  Percy,  the  object  of  her  girlish 
affection,  and  that,  therefore,  her  after-mar- 
riage with  the  King  was  invalid.  Such  a 
confession  might,  it  was  suggested,  save  her 
the  terrible  death  of  being  burned  as  an 
adulteress — might  perhaps  pven  save  her 
life,  and  possibly  the  lives  of  her  beloved 
brother  and  the  noble  gentleman  doomed 
on  her  behalf.  Under  such  persua- 
sion, life  or  death  hanging  in  the  balance, 
the  confession,  a  conscious  falsehood,  was 
uttered.  In  vain  did  she  thus  abandon  her 
own  rights  as  a  wife,  and  her  daughter's  as  a 
Queen.  In  that  Crypt  Cranmer  pronounced 
the  dread  judgment  that  her  marriage  was 
invalid  ;  and  she,  for  whom  he  avowed  to 
the  King  that  he  bore  special  love,  passed 
from  his  presence  up  the  stone  steps  into 
the  Post  Koom,  thence  down  the  stairs  of 
the  Water  Tower,  there  entered  her  barge, 
and  was  stealthily  and  in  silence  borne 
down  the  stream  to  her  prison,  to  hear,  as 
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she  floated  along,  the  death-knell  of  the 
victims  she  had  hoped  to  save,  and  three 
days  after  herself  to  follow  them  to  the 
block. 

Far  different  is  the  present  appearance  of 
the  Crypt.  From  its  proximity  to  the  river 
and  the  nature  of  the  soil,  it  has,  no  doubt, 
been  always  liable  to  the  influx  of  water  at 
high  tide  :  gravel  and  other  materials  have 
been  constantly  thrown  in  to  raise  the  floor, 
which  has  gradually  risen  higher  and  higher, 
until  it  reacnes  at  present  within  a  few  inches 
of  the  spring  of  the  arches,  and  has  thus 
become  unfitted  for  use,  save  perhaps  for 
its  present  purpose  of  a  cellar. 

In  the  east  wall  of  the  Post  Room  is  the 
entrance  into  the  Chapel  itself,  through  a 
doorway  of  striking  character,  and  of  no 
ordinary  construction.  This  was,  no  doubt, 
originally  the  main  entrance  from  a  raised 
terrace.  A  semicircular  arch,  with  mould- 
ings belonging  to  the  earliest  English  period, 
embraces  two  cusped  arches,  each  closed 
by  a  massive  oaken  door.,  This  archway 
deserves  notice  :  the  jambs  contain  a  row 
of  four  columns,  of  which  the  capitals  and 
projecting  limbs,  bonding  the  whole  into 
the  main  wall  of  the  building,  are  each  cut 
en  hloc  out  of  a  single  slab  of  Purbeck  mar- 
ble ;  as  also  are  their  bases.  Such  is  tlie 
construction  on  either  jamb,  while  a  cluster 
of  three  Purbeck  shafts,  similarly  grouped, 
rising  between,  divides  the  two  lesser  arcnes. 
As  in  the  doorway,  so  in  the  Chapel  gener- 
ally, the  original  materials  have  been  for  the 
most  part  preserved :  the  Purbeck  marble 
shafts  are  perfect. 

The  Chapel  is  72  feet  long  by  25  feet 
broad,  divided  into  four  bays  of  triplet  lan- 
cets on  either  side,  very  deeply  splayed, 
and  relieved  by  shafts  of  Purbeck  marble  ; 
the  most  western  bay  being  partitioned  off 
bv  a  screen  to  form  an  atrium,  or  ante- 
chapel.  The  east  end  is  filled  by  a  gradu- 
ated row  of  five  lancets,  each,  with  its  Pur- 
beck shafts.  A  similar  group  of  five  lights 
originally  formed  the  western  end  over  the 
►  entrance  door.  Here,  then,  is  clearly  a 
building  dating  at  the  latest  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  thirteenth  century.  Matthew 
Paris,  in  his  account  of  Archbishop  Boni- 
face's escape  after  the  uproar  at  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's Priory,  mentions  his  reaching  Lam- 
beth House  in  his  barge,  and  causing  the 
sentence  against  the  Bishop  of  London  and 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's  *  to 
be  legally  executed  in  the  Chapel.*  This 
was  in  1216.  In  1280  the  Chapel  needed 
repairs,  as  is  recorded  in  Archbishop  Peck- 
ham's  Register,  which  shows  that  it  must 
have  already  existed  for  some  years  ;  while 


an  entry  in  Archbishop  Anmdel's  Register 
mentions  the  consecration  of  a  new  altar  in 
the  Palace  Chapel  iik  the  year  1407. 

Accepting  then  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  as  the  date  of  the  Chapel, 
we  pass  on  to  notice  briefly  the  changes  that 
the  building  has  undergone.  When  Arch- 
bishop Chicheley  erected  his  Tower,  nearly 
100  years  later,  and  built  it  against  the  west- 
em  wall  of  the  Chapel,  he  necessarily  closed 
up  the  five  lights  at  that  end  ;  but  he  left  the 
splays  and  shafts  untouched  ;  while  in  the 
central  lancet  he  left  an  opening  to  serve  as 
a  hagioscope  for  the  use  of  the  inmates  of  the 
Tower.  Some  three  centuries  later  this 
opening  was  filled,  up,  and  a  small  bay  win- 
dow was  substituted  for  the  hagioscope 
(which  had  gone  out  of  date)  by  Archbishop 
Juxon,  as  his  arms,  on  the  shield  borne  by 
the  angel  supporting  the  window,  proclaim. 

The  Chapel  found  in  Archbishop  Morton 
its  most  liberal  beautifier.  He"  filled  all  the 
windows  with  stained  glass,  probably  of  the 
richest  which  the  later  years  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  so  rich  in  that  art,  could  produce. 
According  to  Archbishop  Laud's  account, 
they  told  the  whole  story  from  the  creation 
of  man  to  the  day  of  judgment,  the  two 
side  lights  containing  the  types  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  middle  light  the  Anti- 
type or  Verity  of  Christ  in  the  New.* 
Sut  when  Laud  came  to  the  See  he* 
found,  to  use  his  own  words,  those  goodly 
windows  *  shameful  to  look  on,  all  diversely 
patched,  like  a  poor  beggar's  coat.*  He 
immediately  entered  upon  the  pious  work 
of  reparation  ;  a  work  which  indeed  furnish- 
ed one  of  the  grave  charges  brought  against 
him  by  his  Puritan  enemies,  that  he  had 
restored  the  superstitious  imagery  from  an 
illuminated  mass-book,  which  he  had  in 
reality  taken  from  the  *  Biblia  Pauperum  ;' 
that  he  had  introduced  a  crucifix  in  the  east 
window,  which  was  probably  nothing  more 
than  the  representation  of  the  Crucifixion. 
In  vain  did  he  affirm  that  he  had  done  noth- 
ing more  than  restore  the  original  design  ; 
his  enemies  were  only  too  eager  to  conviojt 
and  condemn  him  ;  and  when  a  few  years 
after  they  had  succeeded  in  sacrificing  him, 
and  gaining  possession  of  his  palace,  they 
wreaked  their  wanton  unreasoning  vengeance 
on  those  beautiful  works  of  art,  those  memo- 
rials of  a  piety  they  could  not  understand, 
until  not  a  fragment  remmned  ;  as  Dr.  Buca- 


*  While  these  sheets  are  passing  throoffh  the 
press,  throuffh  the  liberality  of  Archbishop 
Tait  and  his  familv  and  friends,  the  work  of  re- 

{>]aeing  in  these  windows  their  ori^nal  subjects 
8  rapidly  advancing,  under  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
Clayton  and  Bell. 
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rel  observes,  *  under  the  pretence  of  abhor 
ring  idols  they  made  no  scruple  of  commit- 
ting sacrilege. 

The  history  of  the  roof  of  the  Chapel 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  trace.  Before  the 
alterations  in  1846,  a  flat  panelled  ceiling 
covered  the  whole,  just  above  the  lancet 
windows :  in  several  of  the  eastern  panels 
appeared  the  arms  of  Archbishop  Laud, 
as  they  do  also  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
Chapel.  It  has  been  often  thought  that 
this  must  have  been  a  substitution  for  a 
richly-groined  high-pitched  roof ;  but  we 
look  in  vain  for  any  record  of  such  orna- 
ment in  the  Register  of  the  See,  or  indeed 
anywhere  else  ;  nor  is  there  any  indication 
on  the  east  face  of  Chicheley's  Tower  that 
a  high-pitched  roof  ever  existed.  The  leads 
seem  to  have  been  always  at  their  present 
level ;  and  they  were  yery  probably  used  by 
the  occupants  of  the  Water  Tower  for  the 
purpose  of  air  and  exercise. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  screen  at 
the  western  end ;  one  would  seem  to  have 
formed  part  of  the  original  design.  But, 
like  the  windows.  Archbishop  Laud  found 
it  in  sad  disrepair ;  *  lying  nastily, '  as  he 
says.  He  replaced  it  by  the  one  still  stand- 
ing, which,  aespite  its  utter  want  of  har- 
mony with  the  general  features  of  the  build- 
ing, may  in  a^massive  character  and  elabo- 
rateness of  carving  fairly  rank  among  the 
best  specimens  of  uie  Caroline  ace.  On  the 
decanal  side,  the  ArchbishopTs  stall  also 
contains  some  rich  carving.  A  panelling, 
less  elaborate,  but  corresponding  m  height 
and  general  character,  ana  apparently  of  a 
later  date,  ran  along  each  of  the  side  walls, 
blocking  up  the  lower  portion  of  the  win- 
dows. This  was  removed,  and  low  stalls  in- 
troduced, in  1846. 

Many  and  memorable  are  the  events  con- 
nected with  this  Chapel.  Among  the  ear- 
liest of  them  is  one  very  noteworthy  in  the 
history  of  the  Church  of  England  :  here,  in 
April  1378 — ^just  five  himdred  years  ago — 
stood  John  Wickliffe  before  Archbishop 
Sudbury,  arraigned  for  heretical  teaching  on 
the  crucial  s^ject  of  transubstantiation. 
Once  before,  Wickliffe  had  appeared  T^ef ore 
Sudbury  ;  then  it  was  at  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral ;  then,  too,  John  of  (Jaunt  and  Lord 
Percy,  Earl  Marshal  of  England,  had  stood 
by  his  side  as  his  friends  and  champions, 
for  he  denounced  the  basely-gained  and  ill- 
spent  wealth  of  the  monastic  houses.  But 
not  so  now  in  Lambeth  Chapel,  where  the 
charges  laid  against  him  referred  to  what 
was  at  that  time  regarded  as  the  foundation 
of  all  Catholic  doctrine  :  now  neither  Prince 
nor  Noble  stood  with  him  :  yet  all  men  did 
not  forsake  him.     That  little  Chapel  was 


the  scene  of  a  demonstration  even  more  sig- 
nificant :  a  crowd  of  Lollard  citizens,  hear- 
ing  of  his  danger,  had  flocked  to  Lambeth, 
and  as  a  self-constituted  body-guard  had 
forced  their  way  into  the  very  Chapel.  The 
Primate  and  his  assessor-Bishops  were  in  con- 
sternation :  the  throng  could  not  be  ejected  ; 
they  would  not  be  silenced.  At  the  height 
of  the  Archbishop's  perplexity,  a  new  and 
even  more  formidable  intruder  presented 
himself — Sir  Lewis  Clifford,  a  very  Deus 
ex  machind,  bearing  a  mandate  from  the 
Queen-Mother,  forbidding  sentence  to  be 
passed  upon  the  bmve  Reformer.  At  the 
sight  of  him,  in  the  quaint  language  of 
old  Fox,  *  they  were  so  amazed,  and  their 
coombes  so  cut,  that  they  became  mute  and 
^eechless. '  Thus  Wickliffe  escaped  a  sec- 
ond time  from  the  hands  of  his  enemies  ; 
the  meshes  of  the  net  in  which  they  regard- 
ed him  as  hopelessly  entangled  were  thus 
cut  asunder,  and  he  walked  out  of  Lambeth 
Chapel  uncondemned  and  unhurt. 

Here,  too,  twenty  years  after,  one  Wil- 
liam Taylor,  a  priest,  who  had  been  accused 
of  heresy  before  Archbishop  Anindel,  read 
his  recantation  and  received  absolution, 
kneeling  at  the  feet  of  Archbishop  Chiche- 
ley  ;  though  within  a  year  he  was  again  ar- 
raigned on  the  same  chiu^e  before  Bishop 
Courtenay  of  London,  and  suffered  at  Smith- 
field. 

Lambeth  Chapel  was  also  the  scene  of  an-r 
other  incident,  of  perhaps  more  historical 
value  than  any  already  mentioned.  When 
the  See  of  Canterbury  and  the  Throne  be- 
came vacant,  within  a  few  hours  of  each 
other,  bv  the  deaths  of  Cardinal  Pole  and 
Queen  Mary,  one  of  Elizabeth's  first  thoughts 
was  to  secure  for  that  high  post  Dr.  Mat- 
thew Parker,  whom  she  held  in  loving  re- 
membrance as  the  chaplain  and  comforter  of 
her  murdered  mother.  He  had  remained 
comparatively  unnoticed,  except  for  his 
learning,  in  the  University  of  Cambridge; 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  He  had 
perhaps  too  little  in  common  with  the  pro* 
gressive  zeal  of  the  foreign  Reformers,  who 
then  endangered  the  very  foundations  of  the 
English  Church  ;  and  during  the  following 
reign  of  blood  his  safety  lay  in  concealment. 
But  Queen  Elizabeth  at  once  singled  him 
out,  and  promoted  him  to  the  vacant  chair 
of  Canterbury,  to  which  he  was  consecrated 
in  the  year  1559.  A  full  account  of  that 
consecration  is  to  be  found,  not  only  in 
*  The  Lambeth  Register,'  but  in  a  MS.  ac-» 
count  in  the  Archbishop's  own  handwriting, 
which  is  preserved  in  the  Library  of  Corpus 
Christi  College.  It  is  there  recorded  tn^t 
he  was  consecrated  in'  Sacello  suo  apud  JTig 
nerium  suum  de  Lambeth;  and  that,  the  ser- 
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mon  ended,  he  passed  through  the  north 
door  into  the  vestry — -per  Borealempartam  in 
vestiarium — from  whence,  when  dnly  vest- 
ed by  his  chaplains,  he  returned  into  the 
Chapel  to  receive  the  Holy  Communion. 
The  circumstantiality  and  accuracy  of  de- 
scription of  the  locality — for  that  room 
at  the  north-east  of  the  Chapel,  already 
described  as  the  lower  storey  of  Cranmer's 
Tower,  still  remains,  and  is  to  this  day  used 
as  a  vestry — ^is  surelv  refutation  enough  of 
that  vmscrupulous  after-thought  fabricated 
by  the  Romanists,  who  represent  Parker's 
consecration  as  having  been  irregularly  per- 
formed at  the  Nag's  Head  Inn,  Chei^pside. 
A  striking  coincidence  this,  that  on  the  very 
spot  where,  nearly  two  centuries  before, 
John  Wickliffe  had  confronted  Sudbury, 
Matthew  Parker's  consecration  inaugurated 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation  for  which 
the  old  Reformer  had  been  in  peril. 

And  still  closer  are  the  associations  of  this 
Chapel  with  the  after  life  of  Parker  than  with 
any  of  those  who  preceded  or  followed  him 
in  the  See.  Nearly  all  his  predecessors  had 
been  buried  with  much  pomp  in  their  grand 
metjropolitan  cathedral  of  Canterbury,  their 
graves  marked  -with  costly  tombs,  rich  in 
architecture  and  heraldic  blazonry  :  it  was 
his  special  desire  that  his  corpse  should  find 
its  resting-place  within  this  peaceful  Chapel. 
Here,  in  the  south-east  comer,  it  was  his 
daily  wont  to  retire  for  prayer  ;  and  here, 
near  the  very  spot  where  he  had  so  often 
knelt,  was  an  altar-tomb  erected,  even  dur- 
ing his  lifetime,  under  which  his  body  might 
be  laid  when  his  soul  had  returned  to  God 
who  gave  it. 

After  Parker  came,  in  succession,  Grin- 
dal,  Whitgift,  Bancroft,  and  Abbot,  with 
episcopates  comparatively  peaceful,  yet  real- 
ly pregnant  with  troubles  and  convulsions. 
Nor  was  this  little  Chapel  unconnected  with 
the  stirring  events  that  were  to  follow. 
Here,  on  the  18th  December,  1640,  Laud, 
who  had  been  hurried  away  to  make  his  first 
appearance  before  the  Council,  then  sitting 
at  Whitehall,  returned  for  a  brief  visit  to 
his  home,  but  in  custody  of  the  Sergeant-at- 
arms  :  it  was  the  hour  of  evensong,  and 
he  remained  to  join  in  it.  It  was  his  last 
act  of  wor^ip  in  this  ChM>el :  the  Psalms 
^xcui.  and  xciv.),  and  the  Lesson  (Isaiah  1.) 
for  the  day,  while,  as  he  himself  said,  they 
poured  consolation  into  his  heart,  seemed 
to  sound  an  ominous  note  of  warning  on 
his  ear  ;  and  he  passed  away  to  the  Tower, 
thus  bidding,  as  it  proved,  a  long  farewell 
to  Lambeth  and  all  its  treasures. 

Fifty  years  after,  on  Whitsunday,  1691, 
the  very  day  on  which  his  successor,  Tillot- 


son,  was  being  consecrated  at  St.  Maryle- 
bone,  Sancroft  used  this  Chapel  for  a  very 
different  service.  Here  in  the  sullenness  of 
an  imagined  wrong,  having  gathered  around 
him  kindred  and  sympa^ising  spirits,  he 
closed  his  connection  with  Lambeth  by  the 
attempt  to  inaugurate  a  great  schism,  the 
bopding  together,  in  the  most  solemn  £u- 
charistic  rite,  men  pledged  to  organize  an 
independent  Church  ;  a  vain  and  short-lived 
exhibition  of  a  melancholy  perversion  of 
judgment.  And  in  this  Chapel,  three  short 
years  after,  Tillotson  received  his  death- 
stroke  of  palsy,  only  lingering  for  five  days, 
almost  speechloss. 

But  between  that  last  evening  of  Laud's 
and  that  first  *  Nonjuror '  communion  of 
Sancroft's,  troublous  times  had  inter- 
vened ;  a  fiood  of  sedition  had  swept  over 
the  land  ;  Lambeth  and  its  Chapel  had  wit- 
nessed what  fanatical  and  unbridled  licence, 
in  the  name  and  under  the  gaib  of  religion, 
could  effect ;  and  the  Chapel  retains  its  me- 
morial of  those  sad  times. 

Laud  had  fallen,  the  victim  of  personal 
hatred  even  more  than  of  religious  suspi- 
cion :  his  Royal  master  too  had  fallen. 
Lambeth  House  had  been  seized  by  the  Pu- 
ritan Parliament,  and  sold  to  two  of  their  un- 
scrupulous minions,  Thomas  Scot  and  Mat- 
thew Hardy.  The  Great  Hall  had  been 
levelled  with  the  ground  and  the  materials 
sold  ;  the  beaiftiful  windows  of  the  Chi4>el 
had  been  demolished.  How  the  screen,  the 
work  of  the  man  they  especially  hated, 
escaped  the  ruthless  hands  of  the  spoilers — 
what  withheld  them  from  cutting  down 
his  beautiful  carved  work  with  axes  and 
hammers — is  truly  a  mangel,  especially  when 
it  is  remembered  that  with  flagrant  inconsis- 
tency these  Puritan  zealots  turned  thb  house 
of  prayer  into  a  dancing-room  I  There 
stood  Parker's  tomb,  staring  them  in  the 
face  :  was  it  because  its  presence  checked 
their  mirth  and  revelry  ?  was  it  as  a  relic  of 
a  hated  Episcopacy  ?  or  was  it  under  the  re- 
collection that  he  whose  bones  lay  beneath 
it  had  stedfastly  resisted  the  attempted  in- 
novations of  certain  foreign  Reformers,  rev- 
erent minded  men  at  least,  though  extrava- 
gant in  their  zeal — that  these,  their  spurious 
descendants,  with  sacrilegious  hands,  broke 
open  the  tomb,  Removed  and  sold  the  leaden 
coffin,  and  cast  the  bones  of  the  deceased 
Archbishop  upon  the  dunghill  ?  Happily  for 
Lambeth  Ciiapel,  happily  for  England,  theirs 
was  but  a  short  tenure  of  power.  Twelve 
years  after,  the  Throne  and  the  See  were 
again  filled  ;  Lambeth  Chapel  was  purified, 
and  to  some  extent  restored  ;  the  grey  stone 
slabs  and  the  granite  top  which  composed 
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the  t(^nib  were  again  brought  together  and 
placed  in  the  ante-ohapel ; 
under  the  authority  of  an 
Order  in  Council,  the  dese- 
crators  of  the  sanctuary 
and  the  disturbers  of  the 
dead  were  compelled  to 
gather  up  the  bones  out  of 
the  dunghill,  which  were 
reverently  encased  and  buried  in  the  middle 
of  the  Chapel,  the  spot  being  marked  \>j  a 
stone  bearing  the  brief  touching  inscription 
here  shown,  while  one  inserted  at  the  foot 
of  the  cenotaph  tells  its  tale  at  greater  length. 
Though  Parker's  was  the  firsts  and  has 
remained  the  only  burial  within  the  Chapel, 
several  of  the  Archbishops  have  closed  their 
lives  in  the  Palace«  .  First  of  those  whose 
deaths  are  recorded  as  having  taken  place 
here,  was  Thomas  Bradwardine,  in  1349  ; 
next  in  order,  William  Wittlesey,  in  1374  ; 
John  Kempe,  in  1453  ;  then  Henry  Dene, 
in  1502  ;  Cardinal  Pole,  in  1558  (aged  58)  ; 
Matthew  Parker,  in  1570  (72)  ;  John  Whit- 
gift,  in  1603  (73)  ;  Richard  Bancroft,  in 
1610  (67)  ;  William  Juxon,  in  1663  (81)  ; 
George  Sheldon,  in  1677  (80)  ;  John  Tillot- 
son,  in  1694  (65);  Thomas  Tenison,  in  1716 
(79) ;  William  Wake,  in  1736  (79)  ;  John 
rotter,  in  1747  (75) ;  Thomas  Seeker,  in 
1768  (75)  ;  Frederic  Comwallis,  in  1783 
(70)  ;  John  Moore,  in  1805  (74)  ;  Charles 
Manners  Sutton  in  1828  (73)  ;  William 
Howley,  in  1848  (81) ;  John  Bird  Sumner, 
in  1862  (78) ;  and  Charles  Thomas  Longley, 
in  1868  (75). 

Lambeth  has  not  been  without  its  Cardi- 
nals, Constant  as  were  the  struggles  be- 
tween the  Papacy  and  the  English  Crown, 
and  frequent  as  were  the  endeavours  of  the 
English  Episcopate,  while  willing  to  retain 
its  connection  with  Rome,  to  enjoy  an  inde- 
pendence of  action,  the  Church  of  this 
country  formed  two  important  a  member  of 
the  body  of  Western  Christendom  not  to 
receive  frequent  recognition  from  the  Pa- 
pacy. Thus  we  find  that,  while  not  unfre- 
quently  using  York  and  Winchester  as  a 
counterpoise  to  Canterbury^  Rome  conferred 
its  highest  honours  on  four  occupants  of  this 
See,  in  the  persons  of  Archbishops  Kempe, 
Bourchier,  Morton,  and  Pole.  Kilwardby 
is  not  included  in  this  list,  as  he  resigned 
the  See  on  being  made  a  Cardinal. 

In  times  also  when  learning  was  so  excep- 
tional a  gift,  when  the  mere  power  of  writ- 
ing was  so  rare  an  accomplishment,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  learning  of  a  higher 
order,  possessed  almost  exclusively  by  ec- 
clesiastics, secured  for  them  the  h%hest 
offices  of  State,  as  well  as  seats  on  the 
Judicial  bench.     Yet  it  may  not  be  general- 


ly known  that,  of  the  sixteen  Archbishops, 
who  held  the  See  during  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  no  less  than  eleven  were 
Lord  Chancellors  :  Walter  Reynolds  (or 
Reginald),  John  de  Stratford,  John  Offord 
(or  Ufford),  Simon  Langham,  Simon  Sud- 
Dury,  William  Couilncy,  Thomas  Arundel 

Swho  was  Chancellor  five  times),  John  Staf- 
ord,  John  Kempe  (three  times),  Thomas 
Bourchier,  and  John  Morton.  Of  these, 
Archbishop  Kempe  is  conspicuous  for  the 
vicissitudes  of  his  life  ;  his  chequered  career 
has  been  thus  tersely  expressed  in  an  hex- 
ameter line — 

*  Bis  Prhnas,  ier  PrSBsul,  erat  bis  Cardine  lane- 
tua,' 

to  which,  old  Fuller  says,  was  added — 

'  £t  dixit  legem  bis  Cancellarius  Anglis  ;  * 

while  Archbishop  Bourchier,  with  a  seem- 
ingly marvellous  pliancy  of  character  and  of 
conscience,  which  stood  him  in  good  stead 
during  the  shifting  scenes  of  his  episcopate, 
was  Chancellor  to  Henry  VL,  and  assisted 
at  the  coronations  of  Edward  IV.,  Richard 
III.,  and  Henry  VII. 

This  combination  of  temporal  dignity  and 
power  with  spiritual  functions,  so  valuable 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  country  in  those 
days  of  unconstitutional  government,  gave 
to  the  Primacy  on  mai^  occasions  the  too 
often  Uiankless,  yet  nojjj^  unimportant,  office 
of  mediating  between  the  Crown  and  the 
people,  of  reconciling  conflicting  interests 
and  restoring  harmony  ;  and,  though  this 
function  has  been  rarely  exercised  of  late, . 
it  has  left  its  unwritten  record  in  the  prece- 
dence assigned  to  the  Primacy.  The  glory 
of  such  a  position  has  naturally  been  reflected 
on  the  residence  of  the  Archbishops.  Thus 
it  has  come  to  pass,  that  Lambeth  has  been 
from  time  to  time  occasionally  honoured  by 
visits  from  Royalty  itself.  In  the  year  1345 
Edward  HI.  appears  to  have  vbited  Arch- 
bishop Stratford,  as  it  is  recorded  that  John 
de  Montfort,  Duke  of  Brittany,  did  hom- 
age to  the  King  in  Lambeth  Palace.  Stow 
tells  us  that  Henry  Bolingbroke,  while  stay- 
ing in  his  palace  at  Kennington,  accepted 
the  hospitality  of  Archbishop  Bourchier,  a 
few  days  before  his  coronation. 

Such  royal  visits  became  more  frequent 
during  the  sixteenth  and  following  centuries. 
Henry  VIII.  deigned  to  accept  the  hospi- 
tality of  Archbishop  Warhani  in  1513,  and 
here  he  created  Cnarles  Somerset  Earl  of 
Worcester.  Thirty  years  after,  he  crossed 
over  in  his  barge  to  Lambeth  stairs,  to  give 
Archbishop  Cranmer  a  friendly  warning  that 
Bishop  Gardiner  was  intriguing  against  him. 
Queen  Mary  freauently  visited  her  Cardinal 
kinsman,  Reginald  Pole,  at  the  Palace  which 
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she  had  hereelf  furnished  for  him  ;  while 
Queen  Elizabeth  bestowed  on  her  old  friend 
Archbishop  Parker  many  similar  marks  of 
favour,  though  her  repugnance  to  the  novelty 
of  a  married  priesthood  made  her  barely 
courteous  to  the  Archbishop's  wife.  Arch- 
bishop Grindal  soon  fell  into  disfavour, 
and  was  never  honoured  by  a  visit  from  the 
Queen  ;  but  on  Archbishop  Whitgift's  suc- 
ceeding, she  resumed  her  visits  to  Lambeth, 
and  indeed  extended  them  occasionally  over 
a  period  of  two  or  three  days  at  a  time.  In 
1694  Mary,  the  wife  of  William  III.,  once 
held  a  long  conference  here  with  Arch- 
bishop Tillotson  on  grave  matters  of  State. 

One  interview,  though  not  with  royalty, 
the  memorial  of  which  has  been  preserved 
in  the  name,  which  one  walk  in  the  gM*den 
long  retained,  of  '  Clarendon's  walk,'  has 
become  of  historic  note.  The  future  Chan- 
cellor, then  Edward  Hyde,  bent  on  making 
one  great  effort  to  check  the  onward  course 
of  Archbishop  Laud,  by  which,  as  he  fore- 
saw, the  Primate  would  make  shipwreck  of 
himself  and  perhaps  of  the  Church,  and  find- 
ing him  one  morning  walking  alone  in  the 
garden,  used  every  argument  he  could  com- 
mand to  dissuade  him  from  a  course  with 
which,  as  he  assured  the  Primate,  *  the  peo- 
ple were  universally  discontented,  and 
(which  troubled  him  most)  that  every  one 
spoke  extreme  ill  oH  his  Grace  as  th6  cause 
of  all  that  was  amiss. '  But  it  was  in  vain  ; 
Archbishop  Laud,  in  the  depth  of  his  con- 
victions and  his  tenacity  of  purpose,  based 
*on  a  natural  sternness  and  severity  of  dis- 
position, showed  that  he  was  resolved  to  do 
all  that  he  thought  right,  and  if  needs  be 
to  suffer  all ;  and  to  this  he  adhered  to  the 
bitter  end. 

Nor  must  the  presence  of  royalty  in  far 
other  guise  at  the  gateway  of  Lambeth  Pal- 
ace be  passed  over  without  notice.  Here, 
on  the  night  of  December  9th,  1688,  did 
Mary  of  Modena,  the  beautiful  and  noble 
"but  unfortunate  spouse  of  James  H.,  appear 
disguised  as  an  Italian  washerwoman,  carry- 
ing under  her  arm,  wrapped  up  to  resemble 
a  bundle  of  linen,  her  babe  of  six  months 
old,  the  Prince  of  ,Wales,  the  future  *  Pre- 
tender.' As  she  was  flying  from  White- 
hall for  the  coast,  on  the  eve  of  the  King's 
own  flight,  she  had  on  that  night  of  terrific 
wind  and  rain  crossed  the  swollen  and 
troubled  waters  of  the  Thames,  from  the 
Horseferry  to  Lambeth  Stairs,  in  a  small 
ferry-boat,  as,  says  her  chronicler  (who  was 
also  her  companion  on  the  occasion),  *  with 
only  one  frail  plank  between  her  and  eter- 
nity. '  She  expected  to  find  a  coach  to  con- 
vey her  to  Gravesend,  but  no  coach  was 
ready,  and  she  had  to  nestle  with  her  child 


under  the  friendly  shelter  of  the  angle  be- 
tween Morton's  Gateway  and  the  Church 
Tower,  until  the  coach  was  prepared  and 
brought  round  from  the  neighbouring  hos- 
telry of  the  *  Swan'  (the  archway  of  which 
still  stands),  and  she  was  at  length,  and  not 
without  great  risk,  able  to  escape. 

Our  present  gracious  Queen  nas  also  been 
a  visitor  at  Lambeth  to  Archbishops  How- 
ley,  Sumner,  and  Longley,  and  the  Prince 
of  Wales  to  the  present  Primate.  Thus  has 
Lambeth  seen  not  only  England's  Edwards 
and  Henrys,  but  ^so  Queens  Mary  I.,  Eliza- 
beth, Mary  H.,  Anne,  and  Victoria,  as  her 
guests ;  Anne  Boleyn  as  a  prisoner,  and 
Mary  of  Modena  as  a  fugitive. 

From  this  digression,  we  return  once 
more  to  the  Chapel ;  for  herein  lies  the 
crowning  interest  of  this  venerable  pile. 
Who  can  stand  here,  in  what  has  perhaps 
the  appearance  of  little  more  than  a  *  house- 
hold sanctuary,'  without  feeling  that  the 
ground  he  treads  is  holy  ground,  not  merely 
in  its  dedication  to  holy  uses,  but  in  its 
memories  of  the  past  history  of  England's 
Church  ? 

For  some  seven  centuries  it  has  been  a 
national  shrine.  Heie,  under  varying 
phases  of  religious  opinion,  under  varying 
circumstances  of  sunshine  and  of  storm,  have 
knelt  in  prayer  those  who  had  risen  to  the 
highest  ofiSces  in  Church  and  State.  Here 
have  prayed,  and  from  hence  have  gone 
forth,  a  Chicheley,  a  Morton,  a  Warham,  a 
Parker,  a  Bancroft,  a  Tillotson,  a  Tenison, 
not  to  name  many  more.  Here,  too,  have 
been  felt  the  throbbings  of  a  nation's  pulse, 
when,  in  those  momentous  crises  of  Eng- 
land's history,  the  Reformation,  the  Rebel- 
lion, and  the  Revolution  alike,  from  thence 
have  gone  forth  to  suffer — a  Cranmer  to  the 
stake,  a  Laud  to  the  block,  a  Sancroft  into 
peaceful  retirement,  rather  than  sacrifice  or 
prove  false  to  what  they  believed  to  be 
God's  truth. 

Rich,  too,  is  Lambeth  Chapel  in  ita  mem- 
ories of  more  peaceful  events,  in  its  rec- 
ords of  consecrations  solemnized  within  its 
walls. 

In  early  days  consecrations  were  held 
chiefly  at  Canterbury  ;  some  at  Westmin- 
ster, some  at  St.  Paul's,  apparently  as  it 
suited  the  convenience  of  the  Primate  or  of 
the  Court  All  the  Archbishops,  from  Al- 
phege,  in  984,  to  Thomas-a-Becket,  1162, 
were  consecrated  in  Canterbury  Cathedral, 
excepting  Eadsige  (a.d.  1035)  at  St.  Mar- 
tin's, Canterbury,  and  Stigand  (1043)  at 
Westminster.  6ecket's  successor,  lUchard, 
through  the  unnatural  antagonism  of  his  Roy- 
al namesake  to  the  wishes  of  his  father,  was 
consecrated  abroad,  at  Anagni  ;  while  Ste- 
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phen  Langton  at  Viterbo,  Boniface  at  Lyons, 
and  John  Peckham  at  Rome,  were  conse- 
crated in  each  case  by  the  then  Pope,  signifi- 
c^tly  of  the  rivalry  between  the  Papacy  and 
the  English  Crown.  Baldwin,  however,  to 
whom  the  design  of  the  Lambeth  residence 
was  due,  had  been  himself  consecrated  in 
the  adjoining  Parish  Church  ;  and  no  other 
Archbishop  received  consecration  at  Lam- 
beth until  John  Morton,  just  300  years 
after,  when  appointed  to  the  See  of  Ely, 
1480  (and  translated  to  Canterbury  in  1486^. 
But  from  the  days  of  Warham  (1602), 
consecrations  became  very  frequent ;  and, 
indeed,  from  his  successor, Cranmer's  time 
till  far  into  that  of  Sumner,  Lambeth  Chap- 
el was  the  normal  place  for  consecrations. 
On  the  Restoration,  however,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  number  to  be  consecrated  to 
the  vacant  Sees,  six  at  one  time  and  seven 
at  another,  Archbishop  Juxon  availed  him- 
self of  the  greater  spaciousness  of  Henry 
VII.  's  Chapel.  With  a  few  other  isolated 
exceptions,  all  the  Bishops  of  the  southern 
province  were  consecrated  in  Lambeth 
Chapel.*  Altogether  between  the  times  of 
Archbishops  Warham  and  Sumner  it  has 
been  the  scene  of  nearly  500  consecrations. 

Of  late  years  —  indeed  ever  since  the 
memorable  St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  1842, 
when,  as  the  first  fruits  of  the  appeal  of  the 
preceding  year  on  behalf  of  Colonial  Bishop- 
rics, five  bishops  were  sent  forth,  and  on 
many  later  occasions,  when,  from  the  num- 
ber to  be  consecrated,  more  accommodation 
was  demanded,  and  greater  publicity  deemed 
desirable — Westminster  Abbey,  St.  Paul's, 
Canterbury,  and  Lambeth  Parish  Church, 
have  been  resorted  to,  reviving  in  the  last 
case  *^the  ancient  usage  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  modem  growth.  Lambeth 
Chapel  has  thus  fallen  into  disuse. 

Yet  let  us  dwell  lovingly  on  the  lingering 
memories  of  that  sanctuary,  which  may 
still  be  regarded  as  the  original  centre  of 
Anglican  Church  life.  :  From  hence  is- 
sued the  living  energy  of  its  Episcopacy  ; 
from  hence  radiated  its  light  of  Apostolic 
truth  and  order,  now  reflected  back  in  re- 
vivifying life  and  light.  At  this  moment 
what  is  passing  there  ?  Lambeth  Chapel 
beholds  a  goodly  array,  not  only  of  the  Bish- 
ops of  our  own  land,  but  of  those  who  have 
been  sent  forth  into  all  quarters  of  the  globe 
to  build  up  daughter  Churches  in  the  re- 
motest regions  of  the  earth.  They  are  as- 
sembled within  those  waUs  so  fraught  with 
the  memories  of  their  Mother-Church's  his- 
tory, at  the  invitation  and  under  the  Presi- 

*  The  last  occasion  on  which  it  was  so  used  was 
as  recently  as  1870,  when  Dr.  Parry  was  conse- 
crated by  Archbishop  Tait  as  suffragan  of  Dover. 


dency  of  one  who,  though  a  heavy  cloud  of 
domestic  sorrow  rest  upon  him,  will  worthily 
sustain  the  honour  of  his  high  office,  of 
which  he  has  always  discharged  the  duties 
with  a  kindliness,  wisdom,  and  moderation 
that  entitle  him  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of 
the  English  Church. 


Art.  y. — 1.  Lettres  de  la  Marquise  du 
Deffand  h  Horace  Walpole,  Auxquelles 
sent  jointes  des  Lettres  de  Madame  du 
Deffand  h  Voltaire^  etc.  Nouvelle  Edition, 
augment Se  des  Extraits  des  Lettres  d^  Ho- 
race Walpole  J  etc.y  et  prScidie  d^une 
Notice  sur  Madame  du  Deffand,  Par  M. 
Thiers.     Deux  volumes.     Paris,  1864. 

2.  Correspondance  complete  de  la  Marquise 
du  Deffand,  avec  ses  Amis,  etc,  classSe 
dans  V  Ordre  chronologique  et  prMdie 
d^une  Histoire  de  sa  Vie,  etc.,  etc.  Par 
M.  de  Lescure.  Deux  volumes.  Paris, 
1865. 

3 .  Correspondance  complete  de  Mme,  du  Def- 
fand avec  la  Duckesse  de  Ckoiseul,  VAh- 
bS  Barthilemy  et  M.  Craufurt,  Pub-* 
li6e  avec  une  Introduction  par  M.  le  Mar- 
quis de  Sainte-Aulaire.  Troisieme  Edi- 
tion, revue  et  consid^rablcment  augraen- 
t^e.     Trois  volumes.     Paris,  1877. 

Wk  recently  named  Saint-Simon  '  as  a 
striking  instance  of  a  celebrity  of  whom 
little  was  popularly  known  in  this  country 
beyond  the  name.  Madame  du  Deffand  is 
another  and  still  more  striking  instance. 
The  reading  public  of  England  know  next 
to  nothing  of  her  besides  her  connection 
and  correspondence  with  Horace  Walpole, 
forming  a  mere  (if  important)  episode  in 
the  concluding  years  of  her  life.  Yet  that 
life  is  mixed  up  and  associated  with  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  periods  of  the  social  and 
literary  history  of  France.  *  Born,'  says 
M.  de  Lescure,  '  in  the  reign  (en  plein 
r^ffne)  of  Louis  XFV.,  and,  by  virtue  of  a 
pnvilege  of  longevity,  which  she  shfre^ 
with  Voltaire  and  the  Marshal  de  Richelieu, 
dying  under  Louis  XVI.  at  the  moment 
when  the  curtain  is  beginning  to  rise  on  the 
scene  of  the  Revolution,  Madame  du  Deffand 
is — along  with  Voltaire  for  ideas,  with 
Richelieu  for  manners — one  of  the  most 
complete  representatives  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  one  of  the  most  perfect  moral 
and  literary  types,  one  of  the  most  indis- 
pensable and  agreeable  witn^a^es  tot  be 
beard.'  gitized  by  dOOQie 

She  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  witnthe 
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most  remarkable  men  and  women  of  her 
time  ;  and  M.  Thiers  calls  especial  attention 
to  the  facty  that  in  her  salon  the  men  of 
rank  were  first  brought  in  contact  with  the 
men  of  letters  and  lived  ^ith  them  on  a 
perfect  footing  of  equality.  *  What  dis- 
tinguished the  suppers  of  Madame  du  Def- 
fand  from  the  dinners  of  Madame  Geoff rin, 
was  the  high  rank  of  the  majority  of  the 
guests.  The  *  *  grands  seigneurs  philosophes* ' 
came  to  her  to  learn  to  depreciate  the  ti- 
tles, the  degrees,  the  prejudices  —  in  a 
word,  the  classes^  on  which  their  existence 
depended.  In  the  houses  of  Madame 
Geoff  rin,  of  Baron  d'llolbach,  of  Helvetius, 
the  philosophers  were  at  home  ;  at  Madame 
du  Deffand's  they  found  themselves  in 
the  presence  of  those  whose  minds  they 
led  astray  whilst  preparing  their  ruin.' 
Add,  that  all  foreigners  of  distinction  eager- 
ly sought  admission  to  her  circle,  and  we 
see  at  once  why  it  is  still  traditionally  re- 
garded as  the  most  brilliant  that  ever  ex- 
isted in  Paris  :  which  is  tantamount  to  say- 
'  ing,  in  any  European  capital. 

Her  correspondence  is  proportionally  rich 
in  famous  names  :  famous  in  courts,  camps, 
academies,  and  drawing-rocwns, — in  or  for 
art,  science,  philosophy,  history,  wit,  beau- 
ty, accomplishment,  and  gallantry.  And 
those  were  days  when  people  thought  it 
right  to  maintain  such  reputation  as  they 
might  possess  for  talent  or  ability  by  their 
letters  ;  indeed,  to  make  their  letters  a  help 
or  stepping-stone  to  celebrity.  We  have 
been  made  only  too  familiar  with  the  tricks 
by  which  Pope  first  contrived  to  bring  his 
before  the  world  ;  and  Horace  Walpole's 
most  cherished  hopes  of  immortality  were 
obviously  built  upon  the  studiously  pol- 
ished and  carefully  copied  epistolary  com- 
positions, the  manuscripts  (mostly  auto- 
graph) of  which  may  be  seen  as  he  left  them 
at  Strawberry  Hill.  His  French  contempo- 
raries, with  independent  and  recognized 
claims  to  distinction,  were  equally  anxious 
to  shine  in  this  incidental  and  professed- 
ly unconscious  way.  D'Alembert  took  as 
much  pains  with  his  letters  to  Madame  du 
Deffand  as  with  his  articles  for  the  *  Ency- 
clopedic ;'  and  Voltaire  lavishes  on  her 
sheet  after  sheet  of  wit,  thought,  fine  ob- 
servation, and  profanity,  worthy  of  *  Za- 
dig  '  or  *  Candide.' 

I5earing  in  mind  probably  the  Horatian 
maxim,  *  difficile  est  proprie  communia  di- 
cere,'  hardly  one  of  her  friends,  learned  or 
illustrious,  condescends  to  common  things  or 
the  common  mode  of  expression  :  coiite  que 
cod^,  they  must  shine  ;  and  we  are  con- 
stantly reminded,  by  the  eternal  struggle 
after  point,   that  they  are   denizens  of  a 


country  where  fame  has  been  won  by  aa 
epigram  or  placed  on  a  firm  footing  by  a 
Ixm  moL  This  adds  materially  to  the 
piquancy  of  the  collection,  and  to  its  value 
as  an  illustration  of  nationality.  Madame 
de  Genlis,  who  has  left  a  vivid  sketch  of 
Madame  du  De&md's  salon,  was  struck  by 
the  light  glancing  tone  of  the  conversation, 
and  the  rare  introduction  of  grave  topics  : 
clearly  not  for  lack  of  knowle<^  or  ability. 
*  I  remember,'  writes  Lord  Bath  (Pul- 
teney),  *  that  one  day  the  conversation  fell 
upon  our  history  of-  England.  How  con- 
fused and  surprised  at  the  same  time  was  I 
to  see  tuat  the  persons  composing  the  com- 
pany knew  all  that  history  better  than  we 
knew  it  ourselves. ' 

A  similar  reflection  on  the  want  of  grasp 
or  depth  will  occur  to  the  reader  of  the  cor- 
respondence :  who  will  look  in  vain  for  any 
glimpses  of  the  historical  future,  any  attempt 
to  read  the  threatening  signs  of  the  politi- 
cal horizon,  or  any  token  that  the  highest 
and  most  cultivated  section  of  French  so- 
ciety were  seriously  impressed  by  the  prox- 
imity or  lurid  prctokens  of  the  revolution- 
ary tempest,  till  it  broke  upon  them.  They 
never  looked  below  the  surface  whilst  the 
ground  was  trembling  beneath  their  feet ; 
and  we  shall  find  them  discussing  questions 
of  sentiment;  or  speculating  on  the  best 
method  of  getting  rid  of  ennui,  as  if  grace- 
ful frivolity  was  the  best  of  virtues,  to  be 
amused  the  most  imperative  of  duties,  and 
the  grand  problem  to  be  solved  how  to  get 
through  the  day  without  a  yawn. 

Madame  du  Deffand  has  been  fortunate 
in  her  editors  and  biographers.  Between 
them  they  have  left  nothing'  to  be  desired 
or  done  in  the  way  of  information  or  re- 
search ;  and,  in  our  epitome  of  the  known 
facts  of  her  life,  we  need  aim  at  little  more 
than  making  a  discriminating  selection  from 
the  materials  collected  by  them,  especially 
by  M,  de  Lescure  and  M.  le  Marquis  de 
Sainte-Aulaire. 

.  Marie  de  Vichy-Chamrond  was  bom  in 
1697,  a  year  after  the  death  of  Madame 
de  Sevign6.  In  a  letter  to  Walpole,  dated 
December  25th,  1777,  she  writes:  'To- 
day is  my  birthday'.  I  should  never  have 
believed  that  I  should  see  the  year  1777. 
What  use  have  I  made  of  so  many  years  ? 
It  is  pitiable.  What  have  I  acquired  ?  what 
haye  I  preserved  ? '  She  was  then  eighty, 
iler  birth-place,  like  that  of  Homer,  is  un- 
known ;  or,  like  that  of  the  Iron  Duke, 
doubted  and  disputed  :  according  to  one 
authority,  Auxerre  ;  according  to  another, 
the  Chateau  of  Chamrond,  in  the  parish  of 
Saint-Julien  de  Cray,  now  formii^  part  of 
the  arrondissement  de  CharoUes  (Sadne-et* 
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Loire).  Her  father,  of  an  old  Burgundian 
family,  was  Gaspar,  Comte  de  Vichy-Cham- 
rond,  of  whom  nothing  is  recorded  ;  her 
mother,  Ann  Brulard,  daughter  of  the  prin- 
cipal President  of  the  Parliament  of  JBur- 
gundy.  She  had  for  godmother  her  mater- 
nal grandmother,  Marie  de  Bouthillier  de 
Chavigny,  widow  of  the  President  Brulard, 
and  wife  by  a  second  marriapje  of  C^sar- 
Auguste,  father  of  Etienne-Frangois,  Due 
de  Choiseul  :  hence  the  pleasantry  which 
is  constantly  recurring  in  her  letters  of  giv- 
ing the  hame  of  *  grand'maman '  to  the 
Duchesse  de  Choiseul,  who  was  young 
enough  to  have  been  her  granddaughter. 

Left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age  (the  pre- 
cise date  is  wanting),  she  was  brought  up 
at  the  convent  of  Madeleine  de  Tndsnel,  at 
Paris.  M.  de  Lescure  digresses  to  give  an 
account  of  some  of  the  convents  of  the 
same  class,  at  which,  the  abbesses  setting 
the  example,  the  novices  were  quite  as  like- 
ly to  learn  the  way  to  make  love  as  the  way 
to  heaven.  Hence  probably  the  whim  of 
the  Due  de  Richelieu,  who  had  a  portrait 
gallery  of  contemporary  beauties,  each  at- 
tired in  the  costume  of  a  religieuse.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  either  that  small  pains  were  taken 
to  initiate  Marie  de  Vichy-Chamrond  in 
sound  principles  of  religion  and  morality, 
or  that  they  lamentably  failed.  '  One 
sometimes  asks  oneself, '  was  her  reflection 
at  sixty-three,  *  if  one  would  wish  to  return 
to  such  or  such  an  age  ?  Ah,  I  should  not 
wish  to  become  young  again  on  condition  of 
being  brought  up  as  I  was  brought  up,  to 
live  only  with  the  people  with  whom  I  have 
lived,  and  to  have  the  sort  of  mind  (esprit) 
and  character  that  I  have. '  Whilst  still  a 
mere  child  she  was  a  matured  sceptic,  and 
the  spiritual  directors  who  essayed  to  bring 
her  back  to  the  right  path  ran  no  slight 
risk  of  being  perverted  by,  instead  of  con- 
verting her.  One  of  these  attempts  is  thus 
related  by  Chamfort: — 

*  Madame  du  Deffand,  when  a  ;,  m^  girl 
and  in  a  convent,  was  preaching  irreligion  to 
her  little  comrades.  The  abbess  sent  for  Mas- 
sillon,  to  whom  the  young  girl  stated  her 
reasons.  Massillon  went  away,  saying,  **  She  is 
channing."  The  abbess,  who  took  the  mat- 
ter seriously,  asked  the  bishop  what  book  she 
should  be  made  to  read.  He  reflected  a  mo- 
ment, and  replied,  "A  five-sous  Catechism." 
Nothing  more  could  be  got  from  him.' 

She  herself  tells  the  sto  ry  with  a  varia- 
tion:— 

*  I  remember  that,  in  my  youth,  being  at 
the  convent,  Madame  de  Luynes  (her  aunt) 
sent  me  the  Father  Massillon.  My  astonished 
ffenius  trembled  before  his  :  it  was  not  to  the 
Sorce  of  his  reasons  that  I  submitted,  but  to 
the  importance  of  the  reasoner.' 


*  Excellent  advice,'  exclaims  M.  de  Saintc- 
Aulaire,  '  which  unluckily  recals  the  fa- 
mous recipe  for  catching  little  birds  by 
putting  salt  upon  their  tails. '  We  suspect 
that  the  prelate  gave  up  her  case  as  hope- 
less; which  it  proved  ;  although,  instead  of 
taking  the  bold  plunge  to  which  her  philo- 
sophic friends  encouraged  and  invited  her, 
she  stood  trembling  and  hesitating  on  the 
brink  of  disbelief  to  the  last.  As  to  the 
Catechism,  she  says  :  *  I  was  like  Fontc- 
nelle  ;  I  was  hardly  ten  years  old  ^when  I 
began  to  understand  nothing  in  it.'  Once, 
after  she  had  become  blind,  she  desired  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  be  read  aloud  to 
her,  and,  impatient  at  the  want  of  conti- 
nuity in  the  reasoning,  she  interrupted  the 
reader,  exclaiming,  *  Well,  but  do  you  un- 
derstand anything  in  all  that  ? '  Given  the 
circumstances,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a 
more  deplorable  state  of  mind. 

It  is  told  of  her,  what  has  also  been  told 
of  another  celebrated  Frenchwoman — o»  ne 
prite  qu*aux  riches — that  she  objected  to 
praying  not  to  be  led  into  temptation,  on 
the  ground  that  she  had  found  temptation 
very  pleasant.  Another  version  is  that  she 
said  she  disliked  praying  to  be  made  good, 
for  fear  she  should  be  taken  at  her  word. 

Considering  the  freedom  of  her  opin- 
ions, it  is  periiaps  fortunate  that  nothing  is 
recorded  of  her  prior  to  her  marriage,  al- 
though this  did  not  take  place  till  she  was 
twenty-one.  It  was  arranged,  as  custom- 
ary in  her  class,  by  her  relatives  or  friends 
without  consulting  l\er  inclinations,  the  es- 
sential point  being  that  the  connection 
should  be  suitable  as  regarded  fortune  and 
birth  ;  and  on  theSnd  of  August,  1718,  she 
gave  her  hand  to  the  Marquis  du  Deffand 
de  la  Lande,  colonel  of  a  r^ment  of  Dra- 
goons, and  lieutenant-genend  of  a  district, 
&c.  He  was  only  eight  years  older,  so  that 
she  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  disparity 
of  years  ;  but  a  graver  disparity,  that  of 
character,  taste,  and  modes  of  thought,  was 
not  long  in  manifesting  itself.  She  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  of  him  :  *  II  ^tait  aux 
petits  soins  pour  d6plaire. '  *  Ennui, '  was 
her  frank  confession,  ^  has  been,  and  always 
will  be,  the  cause  of  all  my  faults.'  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  she  soon  got  tired 
of  a  husband  who  was  simply  remark- 
able for  dulness  and  respectability,  and  that 
she  availed  herself  to  the  full  of  her  privi- 
l^es  as  a  married  woman  to  taste  the  long-* 
coveted  pleasures  of  the  worid. 

The  Parisian  world  was  at  its  worst  when 
she  entered  it.  Depravation  of  morals,  con- 
tempt of  principle,  unrestrained  licence  of 
conduct,  could  not  well  be  carried  farther 
than  they  were  carried  under  the  Regency. 
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The  marriage  tie  was  treated  with  undis- 
guised ridicule  ;  and  the  most  flattering  de- 
nnition  of  a  husband  was,  '  une  espdee  de 
parapluie  social.'  The  intimate  society  of 
the  Kegent  was  almost  entirely  composed  of 
profligates,  male  and  female,  apd  it  is  in  this 
society  that  we  find  Madame  du  DefEand 
playing  a  prominent  part  within  a  year  or 
two  after  her  first  appearance  as  a  wife.  The 
ladies  who,  one  after  the  other,  stood  high- 
est in  their  royal  admirer's  favour — Mes- 
dames  de  Parabere,  d'Aveme,  de  Prie — 
were  successively  her  friends.  An  entry  in 
a  contemporary  journal  (of  Mathieu  Marais), 
describing  a  fete  at  St.  Cloud,  runs : 
*  Madame  d'Aveme  was  there  resplendent, 
with  Madame  du  DefEand  and  another  lady. 
Many  others  had  refused  to  be  seen  at  it. ' 
A  *  joyous  01^ '  given  by  Madame  du 
Chateleb  to  five  friends  at  a  cabaret,  is  de- 
scribed by  the  valet  de  chambre  who  or- 
dered it  and  brought  in  the  dishes  : — 

^  The  supper  began  very  late,  and  bore  some 
resemblance  to  those  of  Tiberius  in  the  island 
of  Capri.  The  guests  were  Mesdames  de 
Meuse,  de  Boufflers,  du  Deffand,  de  Qraficny, 
and  de  la  Popelini^e.  These  ladies  sent  their 
servants  to  supper,  and  ranained  at  table  till 
five  in  the  morning,  after  which  they  got  into 
their  carriages,  wmch  were  in  waiting,  and 
returned  home.'  ♦ 

Amongst  other  modes  of  dissipation  by 
which  she  sought  to  baffle  her  constant 
persecutor,  ennuiy  she  tried  play.  '  The 
odious  passion,  that  of  play  ! '  she  wrote  to 
Crauf uni,  who  was  the  slave  of  it :  'I  had 
it  for  three  months  : ,  it  detached  me  from 
everything  ;  I  thought  of  nothing  else.  It 
was  birihi  I  was  so  fond  of.  I  was  shocked 
at  myself,  and  cured  myself  of  my  mad- 
ness. '  It  would  seem  from  her  manner  of 
turning  her  disnpated  acquaintances  to  ac- 
count, that  she  was  not  solely  actmited  by 
the  love  of  pleasure  in  seeking  them.  Ma- 
rais sets  down  in  his  journal,  under  the  date 
of  Sept.  7,  1722,  that  she  obtained  from 
the  Regent,  *  by  her  intrigues,  an  annuity 
of  six  thousand  livres,  chai^d  on  the  city, 
which  are  worth  more  than  all  the  rest  of 
her  paper  ; '  meaning,  probably,  her  share 
in  some  of  the  bubble  schemes  then  re- 
cently afloat,  which  were  freely  distributed 
amongst  the  Court  ladies  by  the  speculators. 
In  a  later  entry  of  the  same  year  he  says  : 
'  Her  husband  has  thrown  her  off ;  he 
could  no  longer  endure  her  gallantries  with 
Fargis,  alia9  Delrieu,  son  oi  the  partisan 
Delrieu,  of  whom  it  was  said  that  he  had 
''tant  voW   that  he  had  thereby  lost  a 
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wing.     These  are  the  people  who  have  the 
favour  of  the  Court,  and  our  rents.' 

When,  after  tiie  death  of  her  royal  pro- 
tector, Madame  de  Prie  was  exiled  to  Conr- 
bepine,  in  Normandy,  '  she  was  accom- 
panied,' remarks  an  historian  of  the  Re- 
gency, '  by  Madame  du  Deffand,  her  rival 
m  beauty,  in  gallantry,  and  in  malice. 
These  two  friends  interchanged  every  morn- 
ing couplets  which  they  composed  against 
each  other.  They  had  imagined  nothing 
better  to  conjure  away  ennui  than  this 
amusement  of  vipers.  This  is  confirmed  by 
Madame  du  DeSand,  who  in  a  letter  to 
Walpole  gives  a  specimen  of  her  own  share 
in  this  epigrammatic  duel,  which  does  not 
leave  a  high  impression  of  its  piquancy  : — 

'  I  had  received  from  her  a  couplet  on  an  air 
with  the  refrain  tovt  ta  eahm  eaha  (all  goes  so- 
so)  :  she  applied  it  to  my  taste.  I  sent  her 
this  couplet,  which  is  absolutely  in  the  style 
of  the  verses  of  Chapelain,  author  of  '*  La 
Pucelle"  :— 

Air:  Quand M<fi9$ fit defenee. 
*  Quand  men  goiit  au  tlen  contralre, 
l>e  Prie,  te  semble  mauvais, 
De  r^crevisse  et  sa  m^re 
Ta  rappelles  le  proems. 

'  Pour  citer  gens  plus  habiles, 
Nous  voyons  dans  TEvangile 
Que  paille  en  Toeil  du  voisin 
Choqoe  plus  que  pontre  au  sien.' 

When  Mrs.  Warren,  the  widow  of  the 
blacking  manufacturer  of  once  famous 
memory,  was  questioned  about  the  author- 
ship of  the  verses  in  praise  of  her  merchan- 
dise, she  proudly  drew  herself  up  and  re- 
plied, *  We  keeps  a  poet. '  If  a  '  Notice 
nistorique '  prefixed  to  an  early  edition  of 
the  *  Correspondance  '  may  be  trusted,  Ma- 
dame du  Deffand  had  more  than  one  poet  in 
her  train.  *  Pieces  in  verse  have  often  bieen 
attributed  to  her.  I  know  none  of  which 
she  is  really  the  author.  She  addressed 
herself,  as  has  been  seen,  to  the  muse  of 
M.  de  Tr^mont ;  she  had  subsequently  re- 
course to  the  complaisance  of  MM,  Marmon- 
tel|  Saint-Lambert,  La  Harpe,  &c.  It  is 
they  who  made  the  verses  that  she  sent  in 
her  name.  They  ordinarily  aocompaoied 
those  new  year's  gifts  {itrewaes)  which  she 
was  in  the  habit  of  sending  to  some  of  her 
female  friends. '  This  may  be  partially  true 
at  the  times  of  which  he  speaks  ;  but  she 
possessed  the  gift  or  knack  of  rhyming  with 
facility,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
she  was  the  author  of  the  parody  on  the 
*  Ines  de  Castro  '  of  Lamotte,  which  checked 
the  popularity  of  that  production  in  full 
career.  M.  de  Lescure  intimates  that  her 
parody  was  written  to  gratify  Voltaire, 
with  whom  she  appears  to  have  struck  up  a 
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friendship  or  alliance  as  early  as  1722  or 
1723  ;  lor  in  a  letter  of  1768,  he  writes,  *  I 
have  been  attached  to  you  for  more  than 
five-and-forty .  years/  In  a  letter  (1726) 
to  Madame  de  Bemiere,  at  whose  ch&tean, 
near  Rouen,  Madame  du  Deffand  was 
staying,  he  writes,  *  I  fancy  that  you  are 
having  charming  suppers  ; '  and  he  paro- 
dies, applpng  to  these  ladies,  who  passed 
for  ffourmandes,  the  verses  of  Voiture  to 
Anne  of  Austria  : — 

'  Qae  voiis  ^tiez  bien  plus  heniteose 
Lorsqae  vous  etiez  aatrefois, 
Je  ne  veux  pas  dire  amoureuse  ; 
La  rime  le  veat  toatefois/ 

About  the  same  time  he  addressed  to  the 
same  lady  (Madame  de  Bemiere)  the  im- 
promptu subscribed  '  Fait  ckez  vou^y  Jan- 
uary 8,  after  dinner  : ' — 

'  Qai  Tons  perd  et  qui  tooi  attend 
Perd  tiientdt  sa  philosophie ; 
£t  toot  sage  avec  da  Deffiuid, 
Voudrait  en  fou  passer  sa  vie.' 

It  would  seem  from  this  tbat  Madame 
du  Deffand's  charm  was  of  the  more  in- 
tellectual order ;  and  if,  at  twenty-eight, 
she  had  given  up  intrigue  for  gourmandise, 
it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  her  imputed 
gallantries  were  more  matters  of  custom 
and  bad  example,  than  of  passion,  sensi- 
bility, or  heart.  She  fell  in  with  the  fash- 
ion :  she  was  carried  away  in  the  vortex. 
It  was  computed,  when  her  career  began, 
that  there  were  only  three  women  of  her 
condition  belonging  to  the  Court  circle  who 
lived  respectably  with  their  husbands.  It 
is  no  very  severe  reflection  on  her  that  she 
did  not  constitute  a  fourth.  The  attempt 
she  made  to  re-establish  conjugal  relations, 
with  its  results,  is  related  by  Mademoiselle 
Ai'sse,  who,  proof  herself  (in  one  remarkable 
instance)  against  strong  temptation,  was  by 
no  means  disposed  to  impose  the  same  self- 
denial  on  her  friends.  ^  I  have  managed, ' 
she  writes,  *  to  bring  Bertin  acquainted 
with  Madame  du  Denand.  She  is  hand- 
some ;  she  is  full  of  grace  :  he  finds  her 
loveable.  I  hope  he  will  begin  with  her  a 
romance  that  will  last  him  all  his  life.' 
Shortly  afterwards  she  continues  : — 

*  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  of  Madame  du  Def- 
fand.  She  had  a  violent  desire  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  her  husband.  As  she  is  clever,  she 
justified  this  desire  by  very  good  reasons  ;  she 
consequently  acted  on  several  occasions  in  a 
manner  to  render  their  reconciliation  durable 
and  becoming.  Her  grandmother  dies,  and 
leaves  her  four  thousand  livres  a  year.  This 
improvement  of  her  fortune  afforded  the 
means  of  offering  her  husband  a  more  favour- 
able condition  than  if  she  had  been  poor.  She 
succeeded,  as  we  foresaw.  She  was  compli- 
mented on  all  sides.     X  could  have  wished 


that  she  had  not  been  in  such  a  hurry  :  a  novi- 
ciate of  six  months  was  still  necessarj  to  be 
naturally  passed  by  her  husband  with  his 
father.  I  had  my  reasons  for  giving  her  this 
advice  ;  but  as  this  good  lady  mingles  efprit^ 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  imagination,  with 
everything)  she  so  managed  matters  that  the 
amorous  husband  broke  off  his  journey  and 
came  to  set  up  house  with  her,  that  is,  to  the 
extent  of  dining  and  supping  ;  for  as  to  living 
together,  she  would  not  hear  of  it  for  three 
months,  to  avoid  all  suspicion  injurious  to 
her  or  her  husband.  It  was  the  finest  friend- 
ship in  the  world  during  six  weeks.  At  the 
end  of  this  time  she  got  tired  of  this  mode  of 
life,  and  resumed  an  extravagant  aversion  for 
her  husband.  Without  abruptly  breaking 
with  him,  she  put  on  so  despairing  and  de- 
sponding an  air,  that  he  adopted  the  step  of 
returning  to  his  father's.  She  took  all  imag- 
inable measures  to  prevent  his  return.  I  plain- 
ly put  before  her  all  the  infamy  of  the  pro- 
ceeding. She  has  done  her  best  to  move  me, 
and  bring  me  over  to  her  reasons.  I  stood 
firm.  I  remained  six  weeks  without  seeing 
her.  There  is  no  sort  of  baseness  that  she  has 
not  resorted  to  to  prevent  me  from  abandon- 
ing her.' 

This  is  preposterous.  Mademoiselle  AKs- 
se's  position,  little  above  that  of  a  humble 
companion,  renders  the  adoption  of  such  a 
tone  on  her  part  improbable  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  and  the  care  Madame  du  Deffand 
took  to  guard  her  reputation  shows  that 
she  had  some  worth  caring  for,  instead  of 
being,  as  her  alleged  friend  goes  on  to  repre- 
sent her,  entirely  reckless  of  consequences: — 

*  The  end  of  this  miserable  conduct  is,  that 
she  cannot  live  wkh  anybody.  The  good 
lady  has  thought  of  nothing  but  her  inclina- 
tions, and,  without  reflection,  has  judged  a 
lover  better  than  a  husband.  She  remains 
the  fable  of  the  public,  blamed  by  all  the 
world,  despised  by  her  lover,  shunned.  She 
does  not  know  how  to  set  all  this  right.  She 
throws  herself  at  people's  heads  to  make 
believe  that  she  is  not  abandoned  :  this  does 
not  answer.  She  wears  by  turns  a  calm  and 
an  embarrassed  air.  This  is  her  position,  and 
the  state  of  things  between  her  and  me.' 

This  account  is  obvioudly  overcharged. 
The  lover  is  thrown  in  as  a  make-weight ; 
and  a  sufficient  explanation  of  her  conduct 
will  be  found  in  her  inevitable  tendency  to 
ennui.  We  know  as  a  fact  that  she  never 
forfeited  her  place  in  society  or  lost  caste. 
That  soon  afterwards  she  was  the  most  wel- 
come and  petted  guest  at  Sceaux,  is  a  com- 
plete answer  to  the  calumny.  The  presid- 
ing genius,  the  queen  of  this  miniature 
Court,  was  the  Duchess  du  Maine,  the 
g^unddaiighter  of  the  great  Conde,  Louise- 
B^n^dicte  de  Bourbon,  '  the  divine  Ludo- 
vise, '  the  woman  in  the  world  (goddess  and 
shepherdess  by  turns)  in  whose  honour 
there  had  been  the  greatest  expenditure  of 
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impromptus  and  madrigals.  She  was  so 
exacting  in  this  sort  of  homage,  that  Mal6- 
zieux  speaks  of  her  courtiers  as  condemned 
to  the  *  galeres  du  bel  esprit. '  She  liked 
to  be  surrounded  by  as  numerous  and  bril- 
liant a  circle  as  she  could  get  together,  less 
to  enjoy  the  wit  of  others  than  to  display 
her  own.  *  I  am  very  fond  of  society,  *  was 
her  naive  avowal ;  *  all  the  world  listens  to 
me,  and  I  listen  to  nobody. '  She  founded 
the  order  of  *  La  Mouche  a  Miel,'  of  which 
she  was  grand  mistress,  -with  the  device, 
taken  from  the  *  Aminta '  of  Tasso,  of 
*  Picciola,  *l,  ma  fa  pure  grave  le  ferite  ' 
(Little,  yes  ;  but  it  makes  serious  wounds), 
in  allusion  to  her  diminutive  figure.  This 
order  was  solemnly  conferred  on  Madame 
du  Deffand,  and  the  President  Henault 
wrote  verses  to  commemorate  the  event. 
Mademoiselle  de  Launay  (afterwards  Ma- 
dame de  Staal),  lady  of  honour  and  private 
secretary  to  the  Duchess,  referring  to  one 
of  the  first  visits,  writes  : — 

*  We  had  Madame  du  Deffand  at  Bceaux. 
No  one  has  more  wit,  or  has  it  more  natural. 
The  sparkling  fire  which  animates  her  pierces 
to  the  bottom  of  every  object,  makes  it  come 
out  of  its  own  accord,  and  gives  relief  to  the 
simplest  lineaments.  She  i)088e88e8  in  the 
highest  degree  the  talent  of  painting  character, 
and  her  portraits,  more  vivid  than  the  origi- 
nals, render  these  better  known  than  the  most 
intimate  commerce  with  them.  She  gave  me 
quite  a  new  idea  of  this  kind  of  wnting  by 
snowing  me  a  portrait  she  had  made  of  my- 
self ;  but  a  little  too  much  precaution  and  too 
much  politeness  had,  contrary  to  her  custom, 
kept  her  from  the  truth.  I  tried  to  draw  it 
myself,  to  show  where  she  was  wrong,  and 
gave  it  her.' 

This  is  the  portrait  of  Madame  de  Staal, 
given  in  her  *  Memoirs,'  of  which  she 
naively  said,  *  Je  ne  me  suis  peinte  qu'en 
buste.' 

It  would  seem  that  it  was  not  without  a 
good  deal  of  coaxing,  and  after  stipulating 
for  the  apartment  of  her  choice,  that  Ma- 
dame du  Deffand  was  induced  from  interval 
to  interval  to  form  one  of  the  established 
circle  at  Sceaux  : — 

*  Her  Royal  Highness,'  writes  Madame  de 
Staal  from  Anet,  where  the  Duchess  was  in  the 
habit  of  passing  part  of  the  summer,  *'  is  in- 
finitely desirous  that  you  should  come  here. 
She  has  been  much  amused  by  your  recital,  and 
has  appeared  to  me  really  touched  by  the 
proofs  of  your  friendship :  she  has  charged  me 
to  give  you  all  sorts  of  assurances  of  hers ;  she 
is  dying  to  see  you,  and  if  it  is  absolutely  im- 
possible for  you  to  come  here,  she  will  he  de- 
lighted to  find  you  at  Sceaux.  If  the  bad 
weather  makes  your  lodging  at  the  little  chfi- 
teau  inconvenient,  you  shall  have  in  prefbrence 
to  all  the  world  that  which  you  wish.  .  .  . 
But  you  must  show  yourself  a  little  more  in 


the  day.  If  your  trips  to  Paris  were  to  become 
long  and  frequent,  I  believe  there  would  be 
some  difilculty  in  keeping  an  apartment  in  the 
great  chftteau  often  empty.  ...  If  you  only 
appear  in  the  evening  and  are  much  at  Paris, 
her  Royal  Highness  will  take  it  very  ill  of 
you,  if  only  for  the  bad  example  set  of  diso- 
bedience to  her  will  in  this  place.' 

Although  she  avoided  breaking  with  the 
Duchess,  Madame  du  Deffand  was  already 
far  advanced  in  the  formation  of  a  salon^ 
which  required  her  to  make  Paris  her  set 
place  of  residence.  In  1742  we  find  her 
at  a  small  house  in  the  Rue  de  Beanne,  the 
house  in  which  Voltaire  died,  and  by  an 
odd  coincidence  it  is  he  who  was  foremost 
in  celebrating  her  suppers  in  this  locality: — 

*  Ferment,  vous,  et  les  dn  Defiand, 
C'e8t4-dire  les  agr^ments, 
L'esprit,  le  boa  gotlt,  r^loquence 
£t  vous  plaisirs,  qui  vales  tant ! 
Plaisirs,  je  vous  saivia  par  goCLt 
Et  les  Newton  par  complaisance.' 

The  last  line  is  an  unkind  hit  at  Madame 
du  Chatelet,  who  was  absorbed  in  the  study 
of  Newton.  The  death  of  Madame  de  Staal, 
in  1750,  made  Madame  du  Deffand's  pres- 
ence more  than  ever  desirable  at  Sceaux  ; 
and  from  a  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  con- 
stant affection  shown  her  by  the  Duchess, 
or  real  sympathy,  she  was  induced  to  devote 
several  weeks  to  a  kind  of  existence  which 
Voltaire  hardly  misdescribed  when  he 
wrote,  *  Do  you  know  that  you  were  slaves 
at  Sceaux  and  Anet?  yes,  slaves  in  com- 

?arison  with  the  true  liberty  one  tastes  at 
^otsdam  with  a  king  who  lias  gxuned  five 
battles. ' 

We  are  met  by  a  strange  contradiction 
and  confusion  of  dates  when  we  try  to  fix 
the  period  and  circumstances  at  and  under 
which  she  removed  to  the  apartment  in  the 
convent  of  Saint  Joseph  with  which  the 
best  days  of  her  salon  are  associated.  The 
author  of  the  '  Notice '  already  quoted 
says,  that  '  disgusted  by  the  death  of  M. 
de  Tr6mont  and  that  of  her  husband,  with 
the  noise  and  slavery  of  society,  and  strait- 
ened in  her  means,  she  quitted  her  hotel 
and  her  habits  of  representation  for  a  mod- 
est lodging,  where  she  passed  the  last  thirty 
years  of  her  life.'  Her  husband  died  in 
1753,  M.  de  Tr6mont  in  1759,  and,  as  she 
died  in  1780,  her  thirty  years' occupation 
must  have  commenced  in  1750.  M.  de 
Sainte-Aulaire,  though  more  correct  in  the 
main,  is  equally  puzzled  and  puzzling.  He 
says  that,  probably  to  escape  a  little  from 
the  slavery  of  Sceaux,  she  quitted  her  small 
apartment  of  the  Rue  de  Beaune  for  a  more 
considerable  one  in  the  convent  of  St.  Jo- 
seph, Rue  Saint-Dominique,  which  she  ap- 
pears to  have  made  a  point  of  furnishing 
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wUli  a  certain  elegance,  and  that  her  new  es- 
tablishment permitted  her  to  open  a  scUan, 
which  soon  took  rank  in  the  society  of 
Paris  : — 

^  Some  years  later,  in  1753,  the  death  ot  the 
'Duchess  du  Maine  restored  her  completely  to 
herself  and  her  friends.  Her  Monday  sup- 
pers were  soon  much  in  fashion.  The  good 
cheer  and  the  conversation  attracted  people, 
and  this  saion  became  one  of  the  centres  of 
the  best  company.  The  convent  of  St.  Joseph, 
now  the  Ministry  of  "War,  should  have  its 
place  in  a  history  which  remains  to  be  written, 
that  of  the  Salons  of  Paris.  Madame  du  Def * 
fand  inhabited  it  during  twentf/'ieven  years, 
and  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  during  ten.' 

If  she  inhabited  thb  apartment  during 
twenty-seven  years,  she  must  have  re- 
moved to  it  in  1753,  instead  of  somj  years 
before.  After  quoting  a  letter  to  her  from 
Madame  de  Staal,  July  1747,  expressing 
doubt  at  her  being  reconciled  to  her  apart- 
ment of  St.  Joseph,  M.  de  Lescure  contin- 
ues : — 

*  This  is  the  first  time  that  there  is  any 
question  of  this  installation.  It  is  then  in 
1747  that,  faithful  to  the  usages  of  the  time, 
which  openfed  to  widows  of  quality  (sometimes 
widows  in  the  lifetime  of  the  husbands)  the 
asylum  of  the  profane  part  of  certain  con- 
vents, where  a  woman  of  tact  and  position 
could  enjoy  at  small  expense  tlie  pleasures  of 
retreat  or  those  of  society,  Madame  du.  Def- 
fand  established  herself  at  the  convent  of 
Saint- Joseph.' 

This  seems  tolerably  clear,  yet,  unless  she 
put  oil  the  furnishing  for  two  years,  it 
would  appear,  from  another  source  equally 
well  authenticated,  that  the  installation  did 
not  take  place  till  two  years  later.  In  a 
letter  dated  Constantinople,  April  17th, 
1740,  the  Comte  des  AUeurs,  French  Am- 
bassador to  the  Porte,  writes :  *  I  am 
charmed  that  you  are  content  with  your 
Saint-Joseph  lodging  :  I  see  you  hence  in 
this  apartment,  admmng  the  yellow-watered 
silk,  and  the  flame-coloured  bows.  I  for- 
give your  love  of  ownership  ;  it  is  the  only 
mode  of  liking  anything. ' 

Her  income  after  her  husband^s  death, 
as  she  subse<juently  told  Walpole,  was  33,- 
000  livres,  httle  more  than  1200/.  a  year 
of  our  money  ;  but  quite  suflScient,  in  her 
time  at  Paris,  for  the  establishment  she 
set  up — that  is,  with  gc>od  management ; 
and  by  all  accounts  she  was  an  excellent 
manager.  An  important  change  in  her 
habits  is  indicated  by  a  letter  from  Baron 
Scheffer,  dated  November  2nd,  1753  : — 

*It  is  very  true  that  the  plan  you  have 
adopted  of  dining  may  prove  as  advantageous 
for  society  as  for  healtii.  One  meets  at  an 
earlier  hour,  and  naturally  enough  the  people 
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who  dine  have   acquired  a  tranquillity  very 
agreeable  to  those  with  whom  they  live. ' 

Rousseau  (quoted  with  full  assent  by 
Rogers)  justifies  his  '  goiit  vif  pour  les  d6-  * 
jeuners,'  by  the  remark,  *  C^est  le  temps  de 
la  joum^e  ou  nous  sommes  les  plus  tran- 
quHleSy  ou  nous  causons  le  plus  a  notre 
aisQ.*  Sydney  Smith  gave  the  preference 
to  breakfasts  on  the  ground  (open  to  grave 
doubt)  that  no  one  is  conceited  before  one. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Parisian  din- 
ner rather  resembled  our  luncheon  in  its 
hour,  absence  of  formality,  and  brevity. 

During  the  ten  years  that  Mademoiselle 
de  Lespinasse  remained  with  her,  Madame 
du  Deffand  commanded  the  best  society  of 
Paris,  including  all  the  litei^ry  and  scien- 
tific men  of  note,  with  the  exception  of 
Marmontel  and  Thomas, — the  constant 
hahituh  of  Madame  Geoff rin,  and  Diderot 
and  Grimm,  who  remained  faithful  to  Baron 
d'Holbach.  These  ten  years  began  in  1754, 
and,  considering  the  relative  position  and 
personal  qualities  of  the  two  ladies,  the 
wonder  is  that  the  connection  lasted  be- 
yond the  first. 

Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  was  the  ille- 
gitimate daughter  of  the  Comtesse  d'Albon. 
Although  she  was  entered  in  the  parish  reg- 
isters as  the  legitimate  child  of  a  trades- 
man of  Lyons,  whose  name  was  given  her, 
the  secret  and  all  the  circumstances  of  her 
birth  were  well  known  in  the  province  ; 
and,  as  she  was  bom  after  the  marriage  of 
her  mother,  she  might  have  put  in  a  claim 
to  inherit  with  the  legitimate  children  ac- 
cording to  the  doctrine  *  pater  est  quem  nup- 
ti»  demonstrant. '  The  fear  of  het  taking 
this  step,  which  she  never  so  much  as  medi- 
tated at  any  time,  seems  to  have  been  the 
primary  motive  with  the  Comte  and  Com- 
tesse de  Vichy  for  taking  her  under  their 
protection  and  giving  her  a  home  ;  tlie 
Comte,  Madame  du  Deffand 's  brother,  hav- 
ing married  a  legitimate  daughter  of  the 
Comtesse  d'Albon.  It  would  seem  that  they 
were  content  to  keep  her  domesticated  with 
their  family,  so  as  to  be  able  to  watch  over 
her,  and  never  thought  of  conciliating  her 
by  kindness.  She  had  been  four  years 
under  their  roof,  charged  with  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children,  when  she  attracted 
the  notice  of  Madame  dn  Deffand,  to  whom 
she  eagerly  unbosomed  herself: — 

*  She  told  me  that  it  was  impossible  for  her 
to  remain  with  M.  and  Madame  de  Vichy ; 
that  for  a  longtime  she  had  received  from 
them  the  hardest  and  most  hmniliating  treat- 
ment ;  that  her  patience  was  exhausted;  that 
it  was  more  than  a  year  since  she  had  d€|v> 
clared  to  Madame  de  Vichy  that  she  wished^ 
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to  leave  them  ;  that  she  could  no  longer  en- 
dure the  scenes  they  daily  imposed  upon  her.' 

Writing  to  her  friend,  M.  de  Guibert,  at 
^   a  subsequent  period,  Mademoiselle  de  Les- 
pinasse  says : — 

*  There  is  no  misery  I  have  not  endured. 
Some  day,  my  friend,  I  -will  narrate  to  you 
thhigs  that  are  not  found  in  the  romances  of 
Provost  or  Richardson.' 

To  Madame  du  Deffand^  with  failinp^ 
eyes  and  total  blindness  impending,  the 
notion  naturally  occurred  that  her  young 
friend  was  the  person  of  all  others  best 
fitted  for  a  companion.  But  on  sounding 
her  brother  and  sister-in-law,  she  found  them 
strongly  opposed  to  her  scheme,  and  reso- 
lute not  to  part  with  their  jproUgh  at  the 
risk  of  her  being  encouraged  to  form  hopes 
or  plans  inimicSd  to  their  interests.  The 
Duchessc  de  Luynes,  on  being  consulted, 
gave  it  as  her  opinion  that  their  opposition 
was  unreasonable  ;  and  whilst  the  negocia- 
tion  was  proceeding.  Mademoiselle  de 
Lespinasso  settled  the  matter,  so  far  as  liv- 
ing any  longer  with  her  so-called  protectors 
was  concerned,  by  taking  up  her  abode  in 
a  convent  at  Lyons.  This  she  ouitted  in 
the  spring  of  1754  for  Madame  du  Deffand's 
apartment  of  St.  Joseph,  after  a  corre- 
spondence in  which  she  received  ample 
warning  touching  pailicular  points  of  con- 
duct ;  although  9ie  could  hardly  bave  fore- 
seen the  hardships  and  trials  that  were  in 
store  for  her.  In  April,  1754,  Madame  du 
Deffand  writes  : — 

*  I  hope,  my  queen,  that  I  shall  never  have 
to  repent  of  what  I  do  for  you,  and  that  you 
would  not  take  the  step  of  coming  to  me  if 
you  had  not  thoroughly  made  up  your  mind, 
!and  if  you  had  not  decided  not  to  make  any 
:  attempt.  .  .  .  Having  said  this,  it  only  re- 
mains for  me  to  speak  to  you  of  the  joy  I 
rshould  have  to  see  and  live  with  you.  Adieu, 
;sny  queen  ;  pack  up  your  things,  and  come  to 
make  the  happiness  and  consolation  of  my 
life  :  it  will  not  be  my  fault  if  it  is  not  recip- 
rocaL 
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*  There  is  one  article  on  which  I  must  come 
to  an  understanding  with  you  :  it  is,  that  the 
least  artifice,  and  even  the  smallest  art  that 
you  might  put  into  your  conduct  with  me, 
would  be  to  me  insupportable.  I  am  naturally 
distrustful,  and  all  tiiose  in  whom  I  suspect 
JlneMe,  become  susjsected  by  me  to  the  point  of 
my  no  longer  placmg  any  confidence  in  them. 
I  have  two  intimate  friends,  Formont  and 
D'Alembert :  I  am  passionately  attached  to 
them,  less  by  their  a^eeability  and  their 
friendship  than  by  their  extreme  truthful- 
ness.    .     .     . 

*  You  must  then  make  up  your  mind*t6  live 
with  me  in  the  greatest  truth  and  sincerity ; 
never  resort  to  insinuation  or  exaggeration  :  in 


a  word,  never  lose  one  of  the  greatest  attrac- 
tions of  youth,  which  is  riaiveU,  You  have  a 
great  deal  of  esprit;  you  have  gaiety ;  you  are 
capable  of  sentiments ;  with  all  these  quali- 
ties you  will  be  charming  so  long  as  you  give 
your  naturel  fair  play,  so  long  as  you  are  with- 
out pretension  and  without  equivocation.' 

When  all  had  been  arranged  at  Lyons, 
Madame  du  Deffand  started  for  Paris,  after 
announcing  her  speedy  return  and  future 
mode  of  life  to  D'Alembert: — 

*  The  life  I  shall  lead  will  suit  you,  I  hope. 
We  shall  often  dine  together  Ute-d-teUj  and 
we  shall  confirm  each  other  in  the  resolution 
not  to  make  our  happiness  depend  on  anybody 
but  ourselves.  I  shall  possibly  teach  you  to 
endure  men,  and  you  will  teach  me  to  do  with- 
out them.' 

Her  mode  of  doing  without  them  was  to 
collect  round  her  'as  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished as  she  could  ;  and  the  way  of 
life  she  actually  pursued  for  a  period  is 
correctly  described  by  the  author  of  the 
*  Notice,  *  who  says  that,  instead  of  giving 
dinners  on  fixed  days,  like  Madame  Geof- 
fnn,  she  gave  soirees^  beginning  at  six,  oc- 
casionally followed  by  a  supper.  One  of  the 
aphoristic  sayings  attributed  to  her  was,  thai 
'  Spppers  were  one  of  the  four  ends  {Jin$) 
of  man.'     What  are  the  other  three  ? 

Her  blindness  made  day  or  night  in- 
different to  her.  She  had  formerly  been 
in  the  habit  of  sitting  up  late,  but  the  dawn 
at  least  warned  her  of  the  necessity  of  sleep. 
During  the  concluding  twenty-six  years  of 
her  life,  when  night  was  never  ending  for  her, 
it  was  only  caprice,  whim,  or  exhaustion 
that  induced  her  to  take  to  her  bed,  not  to 
leave  it  till  six  in  the  evening,  when  she 
received  her  visitors.  Mademoiselle  de 
Lespinasse  was  compelled  to  keep  nearly 
the  same  hours,  it  being  a  part  of  her 
regular  duty  to  remain  by  the  bedside  of 
her  patroness,  reading  aloud  or  conversing, 
not  unfrequently  till  morning  broke.  She 
rose  at  ^ve  in  the  afternoon,  an  hour  be- 
fore Madame  du  Deffand,  to  prepare  for 
the  receptions  ;  and  it  was  her  employment 
of  this  hour,  rather  than  any  impatience  at 
the  painful  sacrifice  of  health  and  comfort 
imposed  upon  her,  that  caused  the  final 
and  definitive  rupture  in  1764. 

She  had  powers  of  conversation  little,  if 
at  all,  inferior  to'tiiose  of  the  Marquise, 
She  was  young,  interesting,  with  a  dis- 
tinguished air  and  presence,  and  claims  to 
what  many  called  beauty,  till  it  was  im- 
paired by  the  small-pox.  She  occupied  a 
little  room  looking  on  the  court  where  (sug- 
gests M.  de  Sainte-Aulaire)  *  some  clerk  of 
the  War  Office  may  be  now  at  work,  little 
thinking  that  during  many  years  the^highest 
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notabilities  of  the  last  century  'were  in  the 
habit  of  meeting  by  appointment  every 
day,  between  five  and  six,  in  his  bureau.* 
We  doubt  the  many  years,  but  it  had  for 
some  time  become  the  habit  of  Madame  du 
Deffand's  most  distinguished  friends  to  pass 
the  hour  prior  to  the  opening  of  her  salon 
with  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse.  *  These,' 
continues  Marmontel,  the  chief  authority 
for  the  incident,  *  were  moments  stolen 
from  Madahie  du  Deffand.  This  special 
rendezvous  was  consequently  a  mystery  to 
her,  for  it  was  well  foreseen  that  she  would 
be  jealous  of  it.  To  listen  to  her,  it  was 
nothing  less  than^a  treason.  She  cried  out 
against  it  in  the  loudest  terms,  accusing  this 
poor  girl  of  seducing  away  her  friends,  and 
vowing  that  she  would  no  longer  nourish 
this  serpent  in  her  bosom. ' 

But  had  she  not  good  reason  to  com- 
plain ?  Was  it  not  something  very  like  a 
treason  ?  at  all  events  a  flagrant  breach  of 
the  original  compact  she  had  insisted  upon, 
an  undeniable  departure  from  the  line  of 
conduct  she  had  pronounced  essential  to 
confidence  ?  Was  not  this  hour  a  serious 
encroachment  on  her  rights  f  Were  the 
friends  who  came  to  her  after  this  prelim^ 
inary  interchange  of  mind,  the  same  as  if 
they  had  come  fresh,  with  the  doss  of 
novelty  on  their  gossip,  their  anecdotes,  or 
their  wit  ?  Were  they  equally  able  to  begin 
and  carry  on  the  conversation  without  any 
sense  of  restraint?  Madame  du  Deffand 
had  clearly  right  upon  her  side  so  long  as 
she  merely  protested  against  the  deceit 
practised  on  her  ;  but  when  she  would  lis- 
ten to  no  excuse,  contrition,  or  promise  of 
amendment,  and  as  good  as  turned  her  young 
friend,  now  become  her  rival,  into  the 
streets,  she  placed  herself  completely  in  the 
wrong.  More  than  one  violent  scene  of 
crimination  and  recrimination  took  place  be- 
tween the  ladies  ;  and  at  the  end  of  one  of 
them,  if  we  may  believe  La  Harpe,  Madem- 
oiselle de  Lespinasse,  driven  to  despair,  took 
sixty  grains  of  opium,  which,  failing  to 
produce  death,  threw  her  into  terrible  con- 
vulsions, which  had  a  lasting  effect  on  her 
nerves.  Under  the  belief  that  she  was  dying, 
she  said  to  Madame  du  Deffand,  who  was 
weeping  at  the  foot  of  her  bed,  '  It  is  too 
late,  Madame.'  Madame  remained  inex- 
orable, and  declined  even  a  parting  inter- 
view.    In  a  final  letter  she  says  : — 

^  I  cazmot  consent  to  see  you  agam  so  soon  ; 
and  I  cannot  believe  that  it  is  a  sentiment  of 
friendship  that  makes  you  wish  it.  It  is  im- 
possible to  love  those  by  whom  one  knows 
oneself  to  be  "detested,"  "abhorred,"  &c. 
&c.;  \>j  whom  **  one's  self-love  is  unceasingly 
humiliated,   crushed,"  &ic,  <fec.     These    are 


your  very  expressions,  and  the  result  of  th& 
impressions  that  you  have  long  been  receiving 
from  those  whom  you  call  your  true  friends. 
They  may  be  so  in  effect;  and  I  wish  with  all 
my  heart  that  they  may  procure  you  all  th  e 
advantages  you  expect  from  them — pleasure, 
fortune,  consideration,  &c.' 

This  was  meant  satirically,  but  the  wish 
was  amply  fulfilled.  The  apartment  in  the 
Rue  do  BeUe-Chase,  to  which  Mademoiselle 
de  Lespinasse  removed,  was  furnished  for 
her  by  the  Duchesse  de  Lnxembouig,  and 
could  boast  a  circle  of  habitues  only  second 
to  that  which  met  at  the  Convent ;  in  fact, 
with  rare  exception,  the  same  persons  fluc- 
tuated between  both.  If  there  was  one  to 
whom  Madame  du  Deffand  thought  she 
could  dictate,  it  was  D'Alembert ;  but 
when  she  imperiously  gave  him  the  alterna- 
tive of  breaking  with  her  or  Mademoiselle 
de  Lespanisse,  he  decided  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation  for  the  younger,  to  whom 
he  afterwards  became  passionately  attached. 
This  embittered  the  rupture  ;  and  on  hear- 
ing of  her  death,  in  1776,  Madame  du 
Deffand's  first  expression  was,  *  She  should 
have  died  fifteen  yeans  sooner  ;  I  should 
not  then  have  lost  D'Alembert.  The  salon 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  was  the  only 
one  that  came  into  momentous  competition 
with  that  of  Madame  du  Deffan<^  who, 
when  what  she  thought  undue  importance 
was  attached  to  Madame  Geoffrin's  in  her 
presence,  exclaimed  :  *  Comhien  de  bruit 
pour  une  omelette  au  lard  (Whatafussabou  t 
a  bacon  omelette)  ! ' 

According  to  Rochefoucauld,  the  reason 
why  the  majority  of  women  are  little  moved 
by  friendship  is,  that  it  is  insipid  when  the  y 
have  felt  love.  It  may  be  because  Madam  e 
du  Deffand  was  comparatively  insensible  to 
the  tender  passion,  and  only  gave  in  to  it  as 
the  fashion  or  habit  of  her  youth,  that  slie 
took  so  ardently  to  friendship.  But  elo- 
quently as  she  expatiates  on  its  charms,  she 
failed  to  acquire  credit  for  the  excess  of 
sensibility  to  which  she  lays  claims.  La 
Harpe  lays  down  broadly  that  *  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  have  less  sensibility  and  more  ego- 
tism.' 

Under  the  title  of  *  Id^e  des  Liaisons  de 
Paris, '  Grimm  reports  a  pretended  dialogue 
between  her  and  the  Count  Pont-dc-Veyle. 
She  begins  : — 

*  "  Pont-de-Veyle  1"  "  Madame !"  "  Where 
are  yout"  "At  your  chimney  comer." 
"  Witii  your  feet  on  the  hearth,  as  one  is 
among  friends?"  "Yes,  Madame."  "It 
must  be  owned  that  there  are  few  liaisons  of 
longer  standing  than  ours."  "  That  is  triie  !" 
"  les,  fifty  years  good ;  and  in  this  long 
interval  not  a  cloud,  not  even  the  semblance  of 
a  difference."     "  That  is  what  I  have  always 
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admired."  **But,  Pont- de-Veyle,  may  not 
that  be  because  at  bottom  we  have  been  al- 
ways perfectly  indifferent  to  one  another?*' 
*'That  may  well  be,  Madame.'' ' 

When  Pont-de-Veyle  died,  says  La 
Ilarpe,  *  she  came  to  a  large  supper  party 
at  Madame  de  Marclnn8^  wnere  I  was,  and 
she  was  condoled  with  on  her  loss.  **^«- 
hs !  he  died  this  evening  at  six, "  other- 
wise  you  would  not  see  me  here.^^  These 
were  her  very  words,  and  she  supped  as 
usual,  that  is  to  say,  very  well  ;  for  she  was 
very  gourmande, ' 

M.  de  Sainte-Aulaire  objects  that  Grimm 
was  not  personally  acquainted  with  her,  and 
appeals  to  the  warm  exacting  tone  of  her 
letters.  Yet  even  these  are  npt  wanting  in 
indications  that  she  was  deficient  in  tender- 
ness, and  commonly  made  the  head  do  duty 
for  the  heart.  Thus  in  tlie  correspondence 
>vith  the  President  Renault,  when  she  la- 
bours hardest  to  persuade  both  him  and  her- 
self that  tiiey  are  wrapt  up  in  each  other, 
she  imconsciously  betrays  her  incapacity  for 
genuine  affection  ;  and,  although  their  con- 
temporaries were  less  charitable  on  this 
point,  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  entire 
innocence  of  their  liaison. 

He  was  forty^ve  when  it  commenced. 
'  The  poor  President ! '  exclaims  Grimm, 
*  he  tnay  have  been  an  agreeable  adorer, 
never  a  passionate  one  ;  no  one  would  do 
him  this  injustice. '  He  said,  pleasantly,  of 
his  own  want  of  ardour  in  middle  age, 
that  he  began  to  be  very  glad  when  he  mis- 
took the  hour,  and  arrived  too  late  at  a 
rendezvous.  Yet  he  was  too  sentimental 
for  Madame  du  Deffaild,  who  iinds  fault 
with  him  for  the  one  flight  of  gallantry  in 
his  letters  with  which  a  woman  of  fancy  and 
feeling  would  have  been  charmed.  She  is 
at  Forges  taking  the  waters,  and  he  at  Paris, 
when,  July  12,  1742,  he  writes: — 

*  I  went  yesterday  to  BrtUus :  it  was  well 
attended.  I  was  confirmed  in  what  I  have 
always  thought,  that  it  is  the  finest  piece  of 
Voltaire.  Lanoue  acted  with  that  intelligence 
which  you  do  not  like,  because  it  does  not 
suppose  fire  ;  it  is  as  if  when  one  says  that  a 
girl  on  her  preferment  plays  well  on  the  harp- 
sichord— ^this  is  as  gooa  as  saying  that  she  is 
not  pretty.  However,  I  found  no  want  of  fire. 
I  returned  to  receive  my  company,  which  was 
not  numerous,  for  we  were  only  seven  ;  the 
Mar6chale,  her  daughter,  Madame  de  Maure- 
pas,  Ceresti,  Pont-de-Veyle,  and  myself.  Our 
supper  was  excellent,  and  (what  will  sur- 
prise you)  we  amused  ourselves.  I  own  to 
you,  that  if,  when  it  was  over,  I  had  known 
where  to  find  you,  I  should  have  gone  to 
Ipok  for  you.  The  tt^eather  was  the  finest  im- 
aginabUj  the  moon  tean  heautiful,  and  my  gar- 
den eeemed  to  long  for  you.    But,  as  Polyeucte 


observer,  what  is  the  use  of  talking  of  these 
things  to  hearts  that  Gk>d  has  not  touched  ? ' 

Sbe  replies  to  this  pretty  burst  in  a  let- 
ter, or  rather  postscript,  m  which,  after 
some  medical  details  of  the  effect  of  the 
waters,  she  says  : — 

'I  find  I  am  growing  thinner,  and  I  see 
everybody  else  getting  fatter.  I  should  like 
to  hear  the  answer  to  the  consultations  which 
I  beg  you  to  hold  with  Silva  (the  Paris  doctor) . 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  one  ounce  or  two 
of  peeled  cassia  that  I  am  to  take,  and  as  I  do 
not  sup,  at  what  time  I  should  take  it.  It  is 
the  moonlight,  it  is  certain  circomstances,  that 
make  you  long  for  me.  I  am  regretted  and 
wished  for  according  to  the  dispositions  to 
which  the  beauty  of  the  weather  brings  your 
soul ;  as  for  me,  I  long  for  you  everywhere, 
and  I  know  of  no  circumstance  which  could 
render  your  presence  less  agreeable.  The  fact 
w,  I  have  neither  temperament  nor  romance,'* 

She  had  only  to  go  one  step  farther,  and 
say  that  she  had  neither  body  nor  soul. 
According  to  her  doctrine,  it  is  lack  of 
affection  to  wish  to  share  a  pleasure  with  a 
beloved  object ;  and  the  poet  of  love  was 
untrue  to  his  vocation  when  he  sang: — 

'  Oh !  best  of  deliffhts,  as  \%  everywhere  is. 
To  be  near  the  loved  one  I    What  a  rapture  is 

his, 
Who  in  moonlight  and  music  thus  sweetly 

may  irlide 
O'er  the  lake  of  Cashmere,  with  that  One  by 

his  side  I 
If  woman  can  make  the  worst  wilderness  dear. 
Think,  think  wliat  a  heaven  she  must  make  of 

Cashmere ! ' 

The  President  was  not  slow  to  see  his  ad- 
vantage, and  replied  : — 

'You  have  neither  temperament  nor  ro- 
mance I  I  pity  you  from  my  soul ;  and  you 
know  as  well  as  another  the  value  of  this  loss, 
for  I  believe  I  have  heard  you  speak  of  it. 
What  you  .call  romance  in  your  letter — the 
memories,  the  moonlight,  the  idea  of  the 
places  where  we  have  seen  any  one  we  love,  a 
phase  of  soul  which  makes  us  think  more 
tenderly  of  them,  eLfete,  a  fine  day,  &c.,  in  a 
word,  all  that  the  poets  have  said  upon  this 
subject — ^it  seemed  to  me  that  this  was  by  no 
means  ridicidous.  But  haply  it  is  for  my 
good  that  you  do  not  like  me  to  have  all  these 
follies  in  my  head.  Well,  be  it  so.  I  beff 
pardon  for  all  the  rivulets,  past,  present,  and 
to  come ;  for  their  brothers,  the  birds  ;  for 
their  cousins,  the  elms ;  and  for  their  great 
grandfathers,  the  sentiments.  There  I  I  stand 
corrected,  and  my  letters  will  henceforth  bo 
only  agreeable  to  you  by  all  the  newa  I  can 
pick  up  in  the  town,  and  imagine,  to  amuse 
you.  I  resume,  then,  the  historic  style,  and 
I  will  speak  no  more  of  myself  except  in  con- 
nection with  facts. ' 

He  might  have  added,  anticipating  the 
fine  remark  of  Johnson  : — *  Whatever  with- 
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draws  us  from  the  power  of  our  senses— 
whatever  makes  the  ptet,  the  distant,  or  the 
future  predominate  over  the  present,  ad- 
vances us  in  the  scale  of  thinking  beings  :' — 

'  And  hence  the  charm  hSatoric  scenes  impart ; 
Hence  Tiber  awes,  and  Avon  melts  the  heart. 
Aerial  forms,  in  Tempe's  classic  vale, 
GUnce  through  the  gloom,  and  whisper  io  the 

gale. 
In  wild  Vanclase  with  love  and  Laura  dwell. 
And  watch  and  weep  in  EIoTsa's  cell.' 

It  was  for  want  of  this  faculty  of  associa- 
tion that  she  suffered  so  much  from  cnnwt, 
especially  after  the  supply  of  external  im- 
pressions was  curtailed  Dy  l^lindness.  From 
what  an  infinity  of  weariness  and  querolous- 
ness  might  she  not  have  been  saved  by  a 
spark  of  that  inward  light  which  irradiated 
and  cheered  the  solitary  and  dark  but  wakeful 
hours  of  Milton  ! 

'  Ah  I  who  can  tell  the  triumphs  of  the  mind 
By  truth  illumined,  and  by  taste  refined  ? 
When  age  has  quenched  the  eye,  arid  closed  tlie 

ear, 
Still  nerved  for  action  in  her  native  sphere.' 

She  seems  to  have  become  aware  of  her 
mistake  in  trying  to  pass  off  the  defect  of 
her  character  as  a  merit,  for  directly  after- 
wards she  writes  : — 

*  You  know,  moreover,  what  I  think,  what 
I  am,  and  what  are  my  subjects  of  quarrel. 
For  example,  is  it  in  good  faith  that  you  tell 
me  I  wish  to  emancipate  myself  from  grati- 
tude when  I  appear  to  doubt  of  your  senti- 
ments ?  Once  for  all,  do  you  believe  me  ac- 
tuated by  such  a  motive  ?  Oh,  no  ;  you  see 
clear  as  day  that  when  I  remark  in  you  a 
grain  of  true  sentiment,  it  performs  the  mir- 
acle of  the  grain  of  mustard  in  Scripture  :  it 
removes  mountains.  Rarely  do  you  let  me 
enjoy  this  illusion,  or  this  truth  :  but  let  us 
drop  this,  and  not  trouble  my  waters.  They 
will  really  do  me  good.' 

Referring  to  the  pleasure  she  received 
from  his  letters,  she  tells  him  that  he  has 
*  r  absence  d^licieuse";'  and  he  replies  : — 

*'  You  have  never  said  a  better  thing  than  that 
I  have  * '  Pabsence  d61icieuse. ' '  But  all  truths 
are  not  good  to  be  told.  I  believe  in  effect 
that,  if  you  had  to  arrange  your  life,  you  would 
divide  it  into  two  parts,  and  that  I  should 
have  one.  Absence  is  Uke  the  Elysian  fields, 
in  which  all  men  are  equal ;  or,  more  correctly 
speaking,  I  believe  that  I  should  have  some 
advantage,  and  that  it  is  the  true  position 
for  recalling  one's  love  in  sonnets.' 

Having  no  imagination  of  the  richer  kind 
to  vary  the  expression  of  such  feeling  as  she 
possessed,  she  exercises  her  ingenuity  in  in- 
venting subjects  of  complaint.  She  resem- 
ples  Faulkland  in  the  '  Rivals, '  who  fancies 
that  his  mistress's  melancholy  is  assumed  to 
excite   his  sympathy,  and  that  her   gaiety 


when  he  is  out  of  spirits  is  a  proo£  of  her 
indifference.  In  letter  after  letter  she  goes 
on  refining  on  sentiment  till  it  is  well-nigh 
lost  in  logical  distinctions  or  metaphysical 
analysis.  In  a  .postscript  to  one  of  them 
she  adds : — 

*  Do  not  set  about  correcting  yourself  in  any 
thing.  I  like  you  to  talk  elms,  rivulets,  spar- 
rows, &c. :  it  affords  me  a  most  agreeable  oc- 
casion for  contradicting  you,  confounding  you, 
tormenting  you :  it  is,  I  believe,  what  <uost 
contributes  to  the  salutary  operation  of  the 
waters.' 

How  lightly  she  regarded  the  tie  is  shown 
by  La  Harpe,  when  he  relates  that,  having 
made  up  her  mind,  by  way  of  change  apd 
for  the  sake  of  excitemcmt,  to  try  devotit)n, 
she  began  by  setting  Sown  the  different 
things  she  was  prepared  to  renounce,  and 
concluded  the  list  with  :  *  As  for  rou(/e  and 
the  President,  I  will  not  do  them  the  hon- 
our of  giving  them  up.'  Latterly  the  in- 
timacy became  a  mere  matter  of  habit,  and 
ceased  to  be  a  source  of  gratification  to 
either.  On  the  22nd  of  February,  1769, 
Voltaire,  who  detested  him,  writes  to 
her : — 

*  So  the  President's  watch  is  out  of  order  ? 
It  is  the  fate  of  all  who  live  long.  .  ,  «  I  am 
told  that  the  President  declines  apace.  I  am 
sorry  for  if,  but  one  must  submit  to  one's  des- 
tiny. Pray,  tell  the  shattered  President  how 
much  I  am  interested  in  his  amiable  soul. ' 

She  writes  to  Walpole,  on  the  13th  of 
June,  1790  : — 

*  Yesterday  I  dragged  the  President  to  a 
concert.  Mademoiselle  le  Maure  was  singing. 
He  did  not  hear  her  any  more  than  the  in- 
struments that  accompanied  her.  He  kept  ask- 
ing me  every  minute  if  I  heard  anything.  He 
supposes  me  deaf  as  well  as  blind,  and  as  old 
as  himself :  on  this  last  point  he  is  not  far 
wrong.' 

Why  did  she  drag  him  to  a  concert^  ex- 
cept, as  he  alw&ya  complained,  to  *  tyran- 
nise '  him.  He  was  then  eighty-six  and 
she  seventy-three.  On  Sunday,  the  26th 
of  November,  lYVO,  she  writes  : — 

*  What  1  announced  in  my  last  letter  has 
come  to  pass.  The  President  died  yesterday 
at  seven  in  the  morning.  I  felt  sure  he  was 
dying  since  Wednesday  :  he  had  not  on  that 
day,  nor  since,  either  suffering  or  conscious- 
ness :  never  was  end  more  gentle :  he  became 
extinct.  Madame  de  Jonsac's  grief  has  ap- 
peared extreme :  mine  is  more  moderate.  I 
had  so  many  proofs  of  his  lack  of  friendship, 
that  I  believe  I  have  only  lost  an  acquaintance  : 
however,  as  this  acquaintance  was  of  very 
long  standing,  and  all  the  world  believed  us 
intimate  (except  a  few  who  know  some  of  my 
subjects  of  complaint),  I  receive  compliments 
of  condolence  on  every  side.     It  only  rests 
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with  myBeW  to  believe  that  I  am  much  loved  ; 
but  I  have  renounced  the  pomps  and  vanities 
of  this  world,  and  you  have  made  me  a  per- 
fect proselyte  :  I  have  all  your  scepticism  as 
to  friendship.  ^ 

As  Walpole's  proselyte,  she  had  simply 
renounced  one  set  of  vanities  for  another, 
probably  a  worse  ;  and  as  for  disbelief  in 
friendship,  her  whole  correspondence  is 
based  upon  an  exaggerated  notion  of  its 
reality.  A*  scene  which  took  place  at  the 
President's  death-bed  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  vnth  her  bittc^rness  of  tone  : — 

*  She  asked  him  if  he  remembered  Madame 
de  Castelmoron.  The  sound  of  this  name 
roused  the  President,  who  replied  that  he  well 
rentembered  it.  She  then  asked  him  if  he 
had  loved  her  more  than  Madame  du  Deffand. 
''  What  a  difference  I*^  exclaimed  the  dying 
man.  And  then  he  set  himself  to  make  the 
panegyric  of  Madame  de  Castelmoron,  and 
always  by  comparing  her  excellent  qualities 
with  the  vices  of  Madame  du  Deffand.  This 
dotage  lasted  half  an  hour,  with  everybody 
listening,  without  its  being  possible  for  Ma- 
dame du  DefEand  to  silence  her  panegyrist,  or 
change  the  conversation.  It  was  the  song  of 
the  swan.' 

Until  the  rupture  with  Mademoiselle  de 
Lespinasse,^  D' Alembert  was  one  of  the  most 
intimate  and  valued  of  her  friends.  The 
correspondence  with  or  relating  to  him  is 
replete  with  literary  interest ;  and  his  letters 
bear  ample  testimony  to  his  truthfulness, 
independence,  and  self-respect.  He  had 
need  of  these  qualities  ;  for,  in  regard  to 
birth,  he  lay  under  the  same  disadvantage 
as  Mademoiselle  de  Le^inasse,  whilst  his 
person  and  voice  went  far  to  justify  the  re- 
ply to  a  fanatical  admirer  who,  in  the  height 
of  his  fame,  pronounced  him  to  be  a  god  : 
*  AUons  done  !  si  c'6tait  un  Dieu,  il  com- 
mencerait  par  se  f aire  honmie. '  There  was 
another  depreciating  and  somewhat  profane 
remark  on  his  personal  appearance,  which 
may  have  suggested  Lord  Byron's  on  Cur- 
ran  and  Corinne  :  '  I  saw  him  (Curran) 
presented  to  Madame  de  Stael  at  Mackin- 
tosh's :  it  was  the  grand  confluence  between 
the  Rh6ne  and  the  Sa6ney  and  they  were 
both  so  d — d  u^y  that  I  could  not  help 
wondering  how  the  best  intellects  of  France 
and  Ireland  could  have  taken  up  respective- 
ly such  residences.'  So  long  as  D'Alem- 
bert  and  Madame  du  Deffand  remainjed 
friends,  all  bis  literary  projects  are  commu- 
nicated to  her,  and  Ixis  precise  state  of  mind 
at  critical  epochs  of  his  career  is  laid  bare  : — 

*  March  10, 1758. — ^I  am  now  immured  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  and  likely  enough  for  ever, 
in  my  sad  but  very  dear  and  very  peaceable 
geometnr.  I  am  quite  satig^ed  with  finding  a 
pretext  for  doing  nothing  more,  in  the  storm 


my  book  has  raised  against  me.*  I  have, 
however,  neither  attacked  nor  designated  any- 
body, more  than  the  author  of  *  Le  M^chant ' 
and  twenty  others,  against  whom  no  one  has 
broken  out.  But  there  is  only  luck  and  ill-luck. 
I  need  neither  the  friendship  of  these  people, 
since  assuredly  I  have  no  wish  to  ask  them  for 
anything,  nor  their  esteem,  since  I  have  re- 
solved never  to  live  with  them  ;  so  I  let  them 
do  their  worst.  I  have  already  made  500 
livres  clear  profit  by  my  book ;  which  may 
amount  to  2000  when  the  impression  is  sold  ; 
but  only  half  has  been  yet.  Adieu,  Madame  ; 
hasten  yoiu*  return.  Do  you  know  this  of 
geometry,  that  with  it  one  dispenses  with  a 
great  many  things  ? ' 

She  does  not 'approve  of  this  mode  of 
turning  geometry  to  account,  and  replies. : — 

*  I  have  written  to  Formont  to  tell  you  him- 
self his  opinion  of  your  work.  He  thinks  very 
nearly  like  me  ;  he  finds  your  *  Essay  on  the 
Great — the  Maecenases,'  &c.,  a  little  spun  out ; 
but  he  is.  enchanted  with  the  style  :  he  sug- 
gests that  the  manner  of  La  Bruyfere  would 
have  been  more  suitable,  but  he  agrees  that 
you  have  not  been  wrong  in  not  adopting  it, 
because  too  many  have  done  so.  He,  like  me, 
would  be  in  despair  at  your  immuring  your- 
self in  your  geometry.  This  is  all  that  the 
Sretended  heattx-e^priU  and  the  little  authors 
esire,  and  what  they  aim  at  in  declaiming 
against  you.  Be  philosophic,  even  to  the 
point  of  not  caring  to  appear  so  :  let  your  con- 
tempt for  men  be  sincere  enough  to  toke  from 
them  the  hope  and  the  means  of  annoying 
you.' 

She  took  an  active  part  in  his  election  to 
the  Academy,  in  opposition  to  another  great 
lady,  who  strenuously  exerted  herself  for 
Bourdaloue.  Formont  writes,  December  4, 
1763:— 

'  I  am  enchanted  witli  the  election  of 
D'Alembert ;  it  seemed  that  he  had  only  to 
show  hibaself  and  it  was  a  settled  affair.  How- 
ever, you  needed  all  the  talents  you  have  for 
negociation  ;  but  one  is  not  surprised  when 
one  reflects  that  you  had  to  do  with  the  illus- 
trious, the  learned  D.  de  Ch.  (Duchesse  de 
Chaulnes).  .  .  . 

'  Since  D' Alembert  is  very  glad  to  be  of  the 
Academy,  he  must  for  the  present  compose 
works  intelligible  to  the  vulgar.  He  has  aone 
enough  to  be  admired  by  the  calculators  ;  it 
is  time  for  him  to  think  of  pleasing  the  amiable 
ignoramuses,  for  whom  he  is  made  as  much  as 
for  the  others.  I  have  written  to  him  to-day, 
and  I  will  write  to-morrow  to  the  President.' 

^  The  letter  of  Formont  to  D'Alembert 
throws  light  on  the  literary  and  social  ca- 
bals of  the  period. 

^  She  (the  Duchesse  de  Chaulnes)  thinks, 
perhaps,  that  you  are  wanting  in  some  quali- 
ties which  she  deems  indispensable  to  a  great 
man.     She  has  said  that  you  were  but  a  child : 

{ 


aitized  by  ^ 
♦  *  Essal  sur  lea  Gens  de  Lettreft^ 
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she  believes  that  even  in  a  seraglio  you  would 
drag  along  an  everlasting  infc^cy.  I  do  not 
believe  it,  at  all  events  ;  and  I  am  persuaded 
that  you  will  come  well  out  of  whatever  you 
may  undertake,  even  the  compliment  you  are 
about  to  make  to  the  Academy,  which  appears 
to  me  a  more  difficult  operation  than  tmit  of 
contenting  a  Duchess.  And  these  six  black 
balls?  Who  are  those  people?  Six  pious 
persons  apparentlv,  who  are  frightened  at  the 
philosophers  ;  as  if  i^ewton  had  not  comment- 
ed the  Apocalypse,  and  Locke  the  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians ! 

*  Seriously,  my  dear  friend,  I  am  delighted 
they  have  done  you  justice.  I  am  sorry,  for 
the  Academy  and  for  the  nation,  that  you  have 
not  been  elected  by  acclamation  ;  but  that  of 
all  France  and  of  all  Europe  will  be  an  ample 
recompense.' 

In  a  letter  to  Madame  du  Deffand,  of 
December  32,  1752,  D'Alombert  writes  to 
excuse  himself  from  not  dining  with  her,  ex- 
cept when  she  is  not  afraid  of  his  tiring  her 
in  a  tete-a-tite  : — 

'  I  dine  and  sup  at  home  every  day,  or  near- 
ly every  day,  and  I  find  myself  the  better  for 
this  mode  of  life.  I  shall  see  you  then  when 
you  have  nobody,  and  at  hours  when  I  may 
hope  to  find  you  alone  ;  at  other  times  I 
should  meet  your  President,  which  would 
embarrass  me,  because  he  would  think  he  had 
reproaches  to  make  which  I  do  not  think  I 
deserve,  and  because  I  do  not  wish  to  be  under 
the  necessity  of  disobliging  him  by  justifying 
myself.  What  you  demand  of  me  is  impos- 
sible, and  I  can  assure  you  it  i$  impossible 
since  I  do  not  do  it  for  you.  In  the  first  place, 
the  preliminary  *  Discourse  '  (to  the  '  Encyclo- 
paedia') has  been  more  than  six  weeks  in 
print,  so  I  could  not  insert  it  if  I  wished.  In 
the  second  place,  do  you  honestly  think,  Ma- 
dame, that  in  a  work  destined  to  celebrate  the 
great  geniuses  of  the  nation,  and  the  works 
ttiat  have  really  contributed  to  the  progress  of 
letters  and  science,  I  ought  to  speak  of  the 
*  Abr6g6  Chronologi^ue  'T  It  is  a  useful  work, 
I  agree,  and  convenient  enough ;  but  this  in 
truth  is  all  that  men  of  letters  think  of  it ; 
this  is  all  that  will  be  said  of  it  when  the  Presir 
dent  is  no  more.  And  when  I  myself  shaU 
be  no  more,  I  am  anxious  not  to  be  reproached 
with  having  given  excessive  eulogies  to  any 
one.' 

None  of  her  correspondents,  except  Vol- 
taire, relate  current  events,  some  of  which 
now  sound  strange  enough,  with  more  dis- 
criminating liveliness  : — 

*  Paris,  December,  1762. — ^I  entreat  you  to 
spare  your  eyes  :  it  is  a  real  evil  to  have  weak 
sight ;  but  it  is  not  an  evil,  it  is  sometimes  a 
good,  not  to  see  many  people.  It  would  be 
one  in  truth  not  to  hear  all  the  follies  which  are 
committed  here,  and  the  billets  of  confession, 
and  the  Archbishop,  end  the  Parliament.  We 
have  been  much  occupied  during  a  fortnight 
with  a  sister  Perp6tue,  of  the  community  of 
Saint  Agatha,  to  whom  the  Parliament  wished 


the  sacraments  to  be  administered,  and.  to 
whom  they  were  refused  by  the  Archbishop. 
The  temporalities  of  the  Archbishop  were 
under  seizure  for  twenty-four  hours.  (They 
would  have  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  dis- 
cover his  spiritualities.)  The  King  has  nul- 
lified the  seizure,  and  hindered  the  convocation 
of  the  Peers.  The  sister  Perp6tue  is  better  : 
she  has  caused  the  Parliament  to  be  informed 
that  she  was  no  longer  in  danger,  that  she 
was  grateful  to  them  for  their  intentions  ;  and 
the  whole  affair  has  ended  in  an  interchange 
of  compliments. 

^  We  are  threatened  with  another  schism  on 
music.  People  pretend  that  I  am  at  the  head 
of  the  Italian  faction  ;  but  I  have  no  exclusive 
taste,  and  I  shall  always  approve  what  is 
agreeable  in  French  musio.  It  is  true  I 
believe  we  are  a  hundred  leagues  from  the 
Italians  in  this  article.  The  Parliament  wish- 
es to  send  them  back  their  Constitution  ; 
we  should  at  least  take  their  music  in  ex- 
change. .  .  . 

*  I  nave  already  had  the  honour  to  t^U  you 
that  you  could  keep  my  letters,  and  let  For- 
mont  read  them,  but  he  alone  ;  very  few  have 
seen  them,  and  you  alone  have  a  copy  of  them. 
It  M,  of  all  that  I  have  done  in  my  Ufe,  the  only 
thing  /  should  wish  to  subsist  tohen  1  am  no  ttwre, ' 

In  February  1753  he  says  that  the  outcry 
against  his  book  is  prodigious,  and  that  it 
is  not  so  much  the  evil  he  has  said  of 
the  great,  as  the  good  he  has  said  of  Italian 
music,  that  has  made  him  a  host  of  ene- 
mies : — 

*  I  fancied  one  might  like,  down  to  puppets 
inclusively,  without  doing  wrong  to  anybody  ; 
but  I  deceived  myself.  A  powerful  and  formid- 
able faction,  headed  by  MM.  G^otte  and  the 
President  Henault,  are  going  barking  from 
house  to  house  against  me.    Judge  of  th^  im- 

Freseion  this  has  made  on  me,  and  how  much 
should  need  my  stoicism  on  this  occasion  if  I 
had  not  thought  I  ought  to  keep  it  for  more 
important  conjunctures. 

*  1^  >i>  «  III 

'  I  have  made  a  sufficiently  stupid  bargain 
with  my  publishers  :  it  is,  that  they  shall  un- 
dertake the  cost,  and  that  we  shall  share  the 
profits.  I  have  as  yet  received  nothing.  I 
will  tell  you  what  I  get ;  there  is  no  appear- 
ance of  its  bein^  much,  nor  any  more  appear- 
ance of  my  contmuinff  to  work  in  this  Hne.  I 
will  do  geometry,  and  read  Tacitus.  It  strikes 
me  that  people  are  very  anxious  I  should 
be  silent,  and  in  truth  I  demand  no  better. 
When  my  little  fortune  no  longer  suffices  for 
my  subsistence,  I  will  retire  to  some  place 
where  I  can  live  cheaply.  Adieu,  Madame. 
Esteem,  as  I  do,  men  acc(Nrding  to  their  worth, 
and  nothing  will  be  wanting  to  your  hi^pi- 
ness.  I  hear  of  Voltaire  reconciled  with  the 
King  of  Prussia,  and  Maupertuis  relapsed. 
Mafoiy  men  are  well-nigh  maa,H)eginning  with 
the  wise,' 

He  recurs  again  and  again  to  hi&  beloved 
geometry,  which  his  friends  are  constantly 
entreating  him  to  give  up  : —  ^ 
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*  If  you  did  but  know  what  a  sweet  retreat 
this  geometry  is  to  idleness  I  And  then  the 
f  ools*do  not  read  you,  and  consequently  neither 
blame  nor  praise  ;  and  do  you  coimt  this  ad- 
vantage for  nothing  ?  In  any  case,  I  have 
geometry  for  a  year  at  the  very  least.  Ah! 
what  fine  thin^  I  am  employed  on  that 
nobody  will  read.' 

After  stating  that  he  had  received  only 
500  livres  out  of  the  2000  he  had  expected 
from  his  book,  he  says  : — 

*  With  all  that,  I  have  more  money  in  pros- 
pect than  I  can  spend.  How  foolish  it  is  to  tor- 
ment oneself  for  things  which  do  not  render 
one  more  happy !  One  had  better  say  at  once, 
**  Could  I  not  do  without  it?''  And  this 
is  the  recipe  I  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of 
following.' 

To  Madame  du  Deffand  belongs  the  saying, 
sometimes  attributed  to  Voltaire,. that  the 
*  L'Esprit  des  Lois  '  of  Montesquieu  might 
have  been  more  accurately  entitled  *  De  TEs- 
prit  mr  les  Lois  ;'  a  saying,  perhaps,  more 
pointed  than  true.*  Montesquieu  was  one 
of  her  correspondents,  and  tne  man,  with 
liis  habits  and  modes  of  thought,  is  depicted 
in  his  letters.  He  was  obviously  fond  of 
trifling  : — 

*  Chateau  de  la  Br^e,  June  15,  1741.— I 
promised  you  to  write,  but  what  could  I  tell 
you  that  you  would  care  about  ?  Now  that 
I  have  only  sad  objects,  I  occupy  myself 
with  reading  romances  :  when  I  am  happier, 
I  shall  read  the  old  Chronicles,  to  temper  the 
good  and  the  evil.  But  I  feel  that  there  is  no 
reading  which  can  replace  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
of  those  suppers  which  n[iade  my  delight. 
.  .  .  Here  tliey  talk  of  nothing  but  vme- 
yards,  and  poverty,  and  lawsuits,  and  I  am 
happily  foolish  enough  to  accuse  myself  of  all 
that ;  that  is  to  say,  to  interest  myself  in  it. 
But  I  f  orget*that  I  am  wearying  you  to  death, 
and  that  the  thing  in  the  world  which  does 
you  most  harm  is  ermui  ;  and  I  ought  not  to 
idll  you,  as  the  Italians  kill,  by  a  letter. 

*  September  12,  1741.— You  say,  Madame, 
that  nothing  is  happy,  from  the  angel  to  the 
oyster.  We  must  distinguish.  The  seraphim 
are  not  happy :  they  are  too  sublime.  They 
are  like  Voltaire  and  Maupertuis  ;  and  I  am 
persuaded  that,  there  on  high,  they  do  their 
Dest  to  get  each  other  into  trouble.  But  you 
cannot  doubt  that  the  cherubim  are  happy. 
The  oyster  is  not  so  unhappy  as  we :  he  is 
swallowed  without  suspecting  it ;  but  as  for 
us,  we  are  told  beforehand  that  we  are  going 
to  be  swallowed,  and  made  aware  that  we 
shall  be  digested  eternally.  I  could  speak  to 
you  who  are  gourmand  of  those  creatures  who 
have  three  stomachs  :  the  devil  is  in  it  if  there 

*  '  Madame  da  Defiknd  was  right  in  calling 
his  book  "  De  TEeprit  but  les  Lois."  It  cannot, 
I  think,  be  defined  better ....  The  author  is 
always  tbinkinir,  and  sets  others  thinking.' — 
Voltaire  to  the  Dm  d'  Uz^a,  September  14, 1753. 


is  not  one  good  amongst  the  three.  I  return 
to  the  oyster :  he  is  unhappy  when  some  pro- 
longed disease  causes  him  to  become  p^ui  : 
this  is  precisely  the  happiness  of  ambition. ' 

It  would  seem  from  his  next  letter  (Sep- 
tember 13,  1743)  that  she  was  already  in 
dread  of  blindneas  t — 

\  I  begin  with  yo\ir  postscript.  You  say  that 
you  are  olind.  Do  you  Apt  see  that  you  and 
I  elsewhere  were  little  rebel  spirits  condemned 
to  darkness  ?  What  ought  to  console  us  is, 
that  those  who  see  clearly  are  not  more  lumin- 
ous on  that  account.  .  .  . 

*  It  is  very  singular  that  a  lady  who  has  a 
Wednesday  has  no  news.  I  will  do  without 
it.  I  am  nearly  overwhelmed  with  business  : 
my  brother  is  dead.  I  never  read  a  book ;  I 
walk  a  great  deal ;  I  think  often  of  you.  Je 
totisaime.*    I  present  my  respects.* 

The  animated  and  sustained  correspon- 
dence with  Voltaire  did  not  begin  till  after 
the  death  of  the  *  divine  Emilie, '  Madame 
la  Marquise  du  Chatelet,  who  died  in  child- 
birth at  the  beginning  of  September,  1749. 
The  event  gave  occasion  for  more  than  one 
scandalous  story ;  and  the  scene  at  her 
death-bed,  between  her  husband,  St.  Lam- 
bert, and  Voltaire,  as  currently  told,  must 
be  familiar  to  our  readers.  Voltaire  writes, 
the  10th  of  September,  1749: — 

*  That  unhappy  little  daughter  of  whom  she 
was  brought  to  bed,  and  who  has  caused  her 
death,  did  not  interest  me  enough.  H^las ! 
Madame,  we  made  a  joke  of  this  event ;  and 
it  is  in  this  unhappy  tone  that  I  wrote  by  her 
order  to  "her  friends.  If  anything  can  aggra- 
vate the  horrible  condition  in  which  I  am,  it 
would  be  to  have  treated  with  gaiety  an  ad- 
venture the  result  of  which  poisons  the  remain- 
der of  my  miserable  life.  I  have  written  to 
you  on  her  lying-in.  and  I  announce  her  death. 
It  is  to  the  sensibility  of  your  heart  that  I  have 
recourse  in  my  despair.  They  are  carrying  me 
to  Cirey  with  M.  du  Chatelet  (the  husband). 
Thence  I  return  to  Paris,  without  knowing 
what  wiU  become  of  me,  and  hoping  to  rejoin 
her  soon.  Permit  me  on  arriving  to  have  the 
mournful  consolation  of  speaking  of  her,  and 
of  weeping  at  your  feet  for  a  woman  who,  with 
all  her  weaknesses,  had  a  respeetahle  9otd.''\ 

He  must  have  been  hard  pushed  for  sym- 
pathy when  he  wrote  thus,  for  he  was  well 
aware  that  there  was  no  love  lost  between 
the  two  ladies,  and  he  must  certainly  have 
seen  the  portrait  of  the  dear  defunct  ad- 
dresaed  to  herself  by  Madame  du  Deffand. 


*  It  is  a  defect,  often  remarked,  in  the 
French  language,  that  it  has  only  one  word  for 
liking  and  loving.  'J'aime  Julie:  j'alme  un 
gigot.'  Tbe  '  Je  vons  aime'  of  Montesquieu  la 
untranslatable.  He  mc^nt  aometblog  more 
than  likinff  and  less  than  loving.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  no  word  for  esprU. 

f  Alluding  to  the  Marquise  of  *Le  Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme.'  ^ 
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The  larking  satire  is  ro  obvious,  that  the 
\mter  was  compared  to  the  surgeon  who 
not  only  attended  a  friend  carefully[^dur- 
ing  a  last  illness,  but  dissected  him. 

The  most  interesting  of  his  letters  to  her 
are  from  Prussia  and  Switzerland.  In  one 
dated  Potsdam,  May  1'751,  after  stating 
that  he  had  promised  the  King  to  remain 
with  him  till  September,  he  continues  : — 

*  One  must  keep  one's  word  with  kings,  and 
especially  with  this  one.  Besides,  he  inspires 
me  with  so  much  ardour  for  work,  that  if  I 
had  not  learnt  to  occupy  myself,  I  should 
learn  it  of  him.  I  have  never  seen  a  man 
so  laborious.  I  should  blush  to  be  idle,  when 
I  see  a  King  who  governs  four  hundred 
leagues  of  country  all  the  morning,  and  who 
cultivates  letters  all  the  afternoon.  There  is 
the  secret  of  avoiding  the  ennui  of  which  you 
speak;  but  for  that,  you  should  have  the 
phrenzy  for  work  like  him,  and  like  me  his 

J>oor  servitor.  When  new  books  arrive  from 
*aris,  crammed  with  evprH  which  no  one  un- 
derstands, bristling  with  old  saws  brushed  and 
rebroidered  with  new  glitter,  do  you  know, 
Madame,  what  we  do?  We  do  not  read 
them.  All  the  good  books  of  the  past  age 
are  here ;  and  that  is  quite  right.  We  re- 
peruse  them  to  preserve  us  from  the  conta- 
gion. Take  care  of  yourself;  don't  eat  too 
much.  I  foresaw,  when  you  were  so  ill,  that 
you  vfould  live  long.  Above  all,  don't  get 
disgusted  with  life ;  for  taking  it  all  in  all, 
after  having  long  dreamed  about  it,  one  finds 
that  there  is  nothing  better.' 

The  graceful  mockery  of  his  style  is  par- 
ticularly remarkable  in  such  passages  as  the 
following  : — 

*  I  only  regretted  in  your  eyes,  Madame,  the 
loss  of  your  beauty,  and  I  knew  you  were 
philosopher  enough  to  console  yourself ;  but 
if  you  have  lost  your  sight,  I  pity  you  infinite- 
ly. I  will  not  propose  to  you  the  example 
of  M.  de  S.,  blind  at  twenty,  always  and  even 
too  gay.  I  agree  with  you  that  life  is  not 
good  for  much  ;  we  only  endure  it  by  dint  of 
an  almost  invincible  instinct  which  Nature  has 
given  \is  ;  she  has  added  to  this  instinct  the 
bottom  of  Pandora's  box,  hope. 

*  It  is  when  this  hope  absolutely  fails  us,  as 
when  an  insupportable  melancholy  gets  pos- 
session of  us,  that  one  triumphs  over  the  in- 
stinct which  makes  one  hug  the  chains  of  life, 
and  that  one  has  to  leave  this  badly-built 
house,  which  one  despairs  of  repairing.  It  is 
what  has  been  done  recently  by  two  persons 
of  the  country  I  inhabit.  One  of  these  two 
philosophers  was  a  girl  of  eighteen,  whose 
head  had  been  turned  by  tl^e  Jesuits,  and 
who,  to  get  rid  of  them,  has  gone  to  another 
world.  It  is  a  course  which  I  shall  not  adopt, 
at  least  so  soon,  for  the  reason  that  I  have 
annuities  from  two  sovereigns,  and  I  should 
be  inconsolable  if  my  death  enriched  two 
crowned  heads.  If,  Madame,  you  have  annu- 
ities from  the  King,  take  great  care  of  your- 
self ;  eat  little,  go  to  bed  early,  and  you  will 
live  a  hundred  years.' 


He  is  fond  of  reverting  to  this  topic: — 

*  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  advised  you  to  live       | 
to  exasperate  those  who  pay  you  annuities. 

As  for  me,  it  is  almost  the  only  pleasure  I 
have  left.  I  picture  to  myself,  wnen  I  feel 
the  approach  of  an  indigestion,  that  two  or 
"three  princes  will  inherit  from  me  :  then  I 
take  courage  through  pure  malice,  and  I 
conspire  against  them  with  rhubarb  and  so- 
briety.' 

The  critical  remarks  interspersed  in  his 
letters  are  always  suggestive,  if  not  always 
sound  : — 

*  Do  you  know  Latin  ?  No  :  this  is  why  you 
ask  me  if  I  like  Pope  better  than  Virgil.  Ah, 
Madame,  all  our  modem  languages  are  dry, 
poor,  and  without  harmony,  in  comparison 
with  those  spoken  by  our  first  masters,  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans  :  we  are  but  village 
fiddles.  How,  moreover,  can  you  expect  me  ta 
compare  epistles  to  an  epic  poem — to  the  loves 
of  Dido,  to  the  burning  of  Troy,  to  the  descent 
of  ^neas  into  hell?  I  believe  the  *^ Essay 
on  Man"  by  Pope  to  be  the  first  of  didactic 
poems  :  but  do  not  let  us  place  him  alongside 
of  Virgil.  You  only  know  Virgil  by  transla- 
tions ;  but  poet«  cannot  be  translated.  Can 
one  translate  music  ? ' 

Referring  to  translations  in  another  place, 
he  says  :  *  We  translate  the  English  as  badly 
as  we  fight  against  them  by  sea. ' 

The  Due  de  Richelieu  was  so  renowned 
for  his  successes  with  the  fair  sex  that,  as 
the  highest  .tribute  that  could  be  paid  to  a 
woman  of  sense  and  virtue,  Madame  de 
Flamarens,  it  was  proposed  to  give  her  for 
epitaph  :  *  ElU  fut  belle :  elle  aima  son 
marif  et  elle  rSsista  h  Richelieu,^  What  a 
comment  on  the  morals  of  her  age  !  In  al- 
lusion to  the  Due's  reputation  in  this  re- 
specty  Voltaire,  after  remarking  that  he  will 
hjAve  a  large  share  of  her  favour  if  he  takes 
Port-Mahon,  adds  :  ^  This  Isle  of  Minorca 
was  formerly  called  the  Isle  of  Venus  ;  it 
is  no  more  than  just  that  it  should  surrender 
to  M.  de  Richelieu.' 

Nothing  can  be  better  than  his  remarks  on 
reading,  which,  he  shows,  should  be  sus- 
tained and  pursued  with  a  given  object,  to 
afford  either  instruction   or  a  relief  from 


'  But  yon,  Madame,  do  you  pretend  to  read 
as  one  makes  conversation  ?  take  up  a  book  as 
one  asks  the  news,  read  it,  and  lay  it  down  ? 
take  up  another  which  has  no  connection  with 
the  first,  and  leave  it  for  a  third  ?  In  this  case 
you  have  no  great  pleasure.  To  have  pleasure, 
you  need  a  little  passion ;  you  need  a  great  ob- 
ject which  interests  you,  a  fixed  desire  of  in- 
struction whjch  occupies  the  soul  continually. 
This  is  dificult  to  find,  and  does  not  come  of 
its  own  accord.  You  are  disgusted  ;  you 
only  wish  to  be  amused,  I  see  it  well,  and 
amusements  are  still  very  rare.    If  you  were 
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fortonaie  enough  to  know  ItalUQ,  you  would 
be  sure  of  a  good  month  of  pleasure  with 
Ariosto  ;  you  would  be  transported  with  joy  ; 
you  woiild  see  the  most  elegant  and  the  most 
flowing  poetry,  ornamented  without  effort  by 
the  most  fruitful  imagination  with  which 
nature  has  ever  gifted  'man.  Every  romance, 
becomes  insipid  alongside  of  Ariosto ;  all  is 
flat  before  him,  and,  above  all,  the  trans- 
lation of  our  Mirabeau.' 

In  a  subsequent  letter  he  says  that  Ariosto 
is  his  god  ;  that  all  poems  weary  except 
his  : — 

*  I  did  not  like  him  enough  in  my  youth  ;  I 
did  not  know  Italian.  The  Pentateuch  and 
Ariosto  now  make  the  charm  of  my  life.  But, 
Madame,  if  I  ever  make  a  tour  to  Paris,  I 
should  prefer  you  to  the  Pentateuch.' 

1^  «  *  *  « 

'A  burgomaster  of  Middlebourg,  whom  I 
'don't  know,  wrote  to  me  a  short  time  since  to 
ask  me,  as  a  friend,  if  there  is  a  Gk>d  ;  if,  in 
case  there  is  one,  he  cares  about  us  ;  if  matter 
is  eternal ;  if  it  can  think  ;  if  the  soul  is  im- 
mortal. He  begged  me  to  reply  by  return  of 
post.  I  receive  such  letters  every  week ;  I 
lead  a  pleasant  life.' 

In  January  1764  he  writes  to  tell  her  that 
one  of  her  bons  mots  is  quoted  in  the  notes 
of  *  La  Pucelle. '  There  is  no  bon  mot  which 
has  struck  deeper  root,  or  to  this  day  is 
more  familiar  in  men's  mouths,  although 
few,  perhaps,  are  acquainted  with  its  history 
as  related  by  Voltaire.  Having  occasion  to 
mention  Denis  (DionvsiusV  Bishop  of  Paris, 
he  proceeds  to  state  tnat  tne  Abb6  Heldouin 
was  the  first  who  wrote  that  this  bishop, 
having  been  decapitated,  carried  his  head 
between  his  arms  from  Paris  to  the  abbey 
which  bears  his  name.  Crosses  were  after- 
wards erected  at  all  the  places  where  the 
Saint  stopped  on  his  way.  When  the  Car- 
dinal de  Polignac  related  this  history  to 
Madame  da  Deffand,  and  added  that  Denis 
had  no  trouble  in  carrying  his  head  except 
to  the  first  station,  she  replied  :  *  I  can  well 
believe  it ;  in  affairs  of  this  kind,  II  n'y  a' 
que  le  premier  pas  qui  coiite.  *  * 

The  gem^  of  a  famous  saying  of  Vol- 
taire's may  be  found  in  his  letter  to  her  of 
November  21,  1766  :— 

*  The  juridical  assassination  of  Galas,  and 
the  murder  of  the  Chevalier  de  la  Barre,  have 
not  done  honour  to  the  Velches  in  foreign 
countries.  Tour  nation  is  dirided  into  two 
species*:  the  one  of  idle  monkeys  who  mock  at 
every  thing,  and  the  other  of  tigers  who  tear. 
The  more  progress  reason  makes  on  one  side, 
the  more  on  the  other  doee  fanaticism  grind 
its  teeth.' 

His  moral  sense  was  neither  strong  nor 
discriminating,  notwithstanding  his  burning 

*  '  La  Paeelle/  note  to  canto  i. 


hatred  of  bigoUry  and  persecution,  or  he 
would  hardly  have  been  seduced  by  any 
amount  of  flattery  or  cajolery  into  making 
light  of  the  crimes  by  which  the  Empress 
Catherine  won  her  way  to  the  throne  : — 

*  There  is  a  woman  who  is  founding  a  great 
reputation,  the  Semiramis  of  the  North,  who 
marches  fifty  thousand  men  into  Poland  to 
establish  toleration  and  liberty  of  conscience. 
It  is  a  unique  thing  in 'this  world's  history, 
and,  I  warrant  you,  will  go  far.  I  boast  of 
being  a  little  in  her  good  graces.  I  am  her 
knight  towards  and  against  all.  I  know  well 
that  she  isreproached  with  some  trUles  on  the  stib- 
ject  qfher  hiuifand^  but  these  are  ntmily  matters 
with  which  I  do  not  meddle ;  and  besides,  it  is 
not  bad  to  have  a  fault  to  repair ;  this  engages 
her  to  make  great  efforts  to  force  the  public 
to  esteem  and  admiration ;  and  assuredly  her 
wretched  fellow  of  a  husband  would  not  have 
done  any  of  the  great  things  my  Catherine  is 
doing  every  day.' 

Madame  da  Deffand  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  quite  as  much  revolted  oy  the 
tone  of  this  letter  as  she  should  have  been, 
for  she  mentions  it  to  the  Duchesse  de  Choi- 
seul  as  a  very  agreeable  one,  and  it  was  left 
to  the  Duchesse  to  expose  its  fallacies  and 
bad  taste  : — 

^  What !  Voltaire  finds  something  to  laugh  at 
in  an  assassination  I  And  what  an  assassina- 
tion I  That  of  a  sovereign  by  his  subject !  that 
of  a  husband  by  his  wife  1  This  woman  con- 
spires against  her  husband  and  her  sovereign, 
deprives  him  of  his  empire  and  his  life  in  the 
cruellest  manner,  and  usurps  the  throne  over 
her  own  son  ;  and  Voltaire  calls  these  things 
family  quarrels  I ' 

Voltaire  could  never  get  Madame  du  Def- 
fand to  go  completely  along  with  him  in  his 
religious  (or  auti-religioos)  flights,  although 
he  himself  stopped  short  of  the  conclusions 
at  which  the  leading  freethinkers  of  Paris  had 
arrived.  They  said  of  him,  *  c'est  un 
bigot ;  il  est  d^iste.'  But  there  was  one 
remark  of  hers  on  which  he  was  able  to  fix 
as  indicating  her  unfortunate  state  of  mind 
on  such  'subjects  : — 

'  *'  The  l^ingswhieh  cannot  le  known  to  us  are 
not  necessary  to  t/«."  Great  mot,  Madame  ; 
great  truth  !  and,  what  is  more,  very  consol- 
atory.' 

Notwithstanding  her  sceptical  turn,  Ma- 
dame du  Deffand  took  part  against  the  phi- 
losophers, who  regarded  her  with  fear  and 
suspicion.  There  are  numerous  traces  of 
their  ill-will  in  the  correspondence  between 
Voltaire  and  D'Alembert ;  and  Voltaire,  at 
the  very  period  when  we  should  have  sup- 
posed him  the  most  attached  of  her  friends, 
indulges  in  the  grossest  abuse.  Writing  to 
D'Alembert,  March  3,  1766,  and  referring 
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to  a  report  of  his  own  Tnarriage  to  Madem- 
oiselle de  Lespinasse,  he  says  : — 

*  I  live  actually  in  the  same  house  with  her, 
where  there  are  besides  ten  other  lodgers ; 
this  it  is  which  has  occasioned  the  current  re- 
port. I  have,  moreover,  no  doubt  of  its  being 
confirmed  by  Madame  du  DefCand,  to  whom, 
it  is  said,  you  write  fine  letters  (Ida  net  know 
why).  She  knows  well  that  there  is  no  mar- 
riage ;  but  she  wishes  to  have  it  believed  that 
there  is  something  else.  An  old  and  infamous 
catin  like  her  does  not  believe  in  virtuous  wo- 
men :  happily  she  is  known  and  believed  as 
she  merits.' 

On  July  2,  1770,  D'Alembert  writes 
from  Paris  to  Voltaire,  in  Switzerland  : — 

'  1  know,  my  dear  master,  that  people  write 
to  you  from  Paris  (to  try  to  poison  your  pleas- 
ure) that  it  is  not  to  the  author  of  '^  La  Hen- 
riade,"  of  **  Zaire,"  &c.,  that  we  raise  this 
monument,  but  to  the  destroyer  of  religion. 
Do  not  believe  this  calumny.  And  to  prove  to 
you  and  to  all  France  how  atrocious  it  is,  it 
is  easy  to  engrave  on  the  statue  the  titles  of 
your  principal  works.  Rest  assured  that 
Madame  du  Deffand,  who  has  written  you  this 
atrocity,  is  much  less  your  friend  than  we  are  : 
that  she  reads  and  applauds  the  writings  of 
Fr^ron  ;  and  that  she  cites  from  them  with 
praise  the  malicious  things  aimed  at  you.  I 
nave  more  than  once  been  witness  of  this.  Do 
not  then  believe  the  malicious  things  she 
writes  to  you.' 

The  hoUowness  of  feeling  that  underlies 
the  warm  professions  of  friendship  in  this 
correspondence  is  absolutely  repulsive. 
But  there  is  one  striking  exception.  The 
letters  of  the  Duchesse  de  Choiseul  bear  in- 
ternal testimony  to  her  solid  worth  and 
truth  of  character  ;  and  they  are  not  less  re- 
markable for  their  range  and  variety  than 
for  their  good  sense.  There  is  a  novel  by 
Emile  Souvestre,  entitled,  *  Les  R^prouv^s, ' 
in  which  all  the  warm-hearted  people  come 
to  grief,  and  the  cold-hearted  calculating 
monopolize  all  the  honours  and  riches  of 
this  world.  But  the  balance  is  restored  in 
the  next,  when,  all  hearts  being  laid  bare, 
in  those  of  the  prosperous  appears  a  ser- 
pent, and  in  those  of  the  reprobates  (les  r6- 
prouves)  a  star.  Madame  de  Choiseul  had 
some  such  theory  in  her  mind  when  she 
wrote  : — 

*  You  are  right,  the  cold  hearts  are  reprowch. 
I  don't  know  whether  they  will  bum  in  the 
other  world,  bttt  I  am  sure  they  are  frozen  in 
this  :  they  are  dead  before  they  are  bom. 
Life  18  in  the  fire  :  youth  bums  for  pleasure ; 
sensitive  hearts  for  love ;  the  ambitious  for 
gloiT ;  the  virtuous  for  honour,  for  what  is 
good — ^that  good  by  which  we  enjoy  and  make 
others  enjoy.  Those  who  in  any  walk  whatever 
have  acquired  celebrity,  those  who  from  the 
remote  ages  have  transmitted  their  names  to 
our  time,  were  all  animated  with  this  divine 


fire :  it  extends  existence  in  the  present ;  it 
perpetuates  it  in  ages  to  come.  Those  whose 
names  are  dead  to  posterity,  were  dead  al- 
ready for  their  contemporaries.' 

Yet  examples  abound  of  names  and  rep- 
utations fully  alive  to  contemporaries  which 
are  now  a  dead  letter  except  to  what  Mr. 
Carlyle  calls  the  Dryasdusts.  She  con- 
tinues : — 

*  Don't  believe,  then,  these  cold  souls  and 
narrow  minds,  who  tell  us  that  the  best  spirits 
of  antiquity  are  those  who  are  not  known  to 
us,  for  the  very  reason  that  they  are  un- 
known :  they  make  goodness  passive ;  it  is 
the  goodness  of  fools ;  it  consists  in  not  doing 
ham ;  but  the  tme  goodness  is  the  result  of 
all  the  virtues,  and  the  active  virtues,  because 
they  all  tend  to  produce  ^ood.  Let  people 
say  what  they  will,  one  is  still  more  celebrated 
by  the  good  than  by  the  evil  which  one  does 
to  manMnd.  The  first  divinities  on  earth  have 
been  the  first  benefactors  of  humanity.' 

This,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  sub- 
ject of  Lord  Melbourne's  prize  essay  at 
Cambridge,  and  there  still  remains  much  to 
be  said  on  both  sides. 

.  Horace  Walpole's  acquaintance  with  Ma- 
dame du  DefEand  began  in  1765,  and  his 
first  impression  was  far  from  favourable. 
He  writes  to  Seymour  Conway  from  Paris, 
October  6,  1766: — 

*  There  are  two  or  three  houses  where  I  go 
quite  at  my  ease,  am  never  asked  to  touch  a 
card  or  hold  dissertations.  Nay,  1  don't  pay 
homage  to  their  authors.  Every  woman  has 
one  or  two  planted  in  her  house,  and  God 
knows  how  tney  water  them.  The  old  Presi- 
dent Renault  is  the  pagod  at  Madame  du  Def- 
fand's,  an  old  blind  debauchee  of  wit,  where  I 
supped  last  night.  The  President  is  very 
near  deaf,  and  much  nearer  superannuated.  He 
sits  at  table  by  the  mistress  of  the  house,  who 
formerly  was  his.  She  inquires  after  every  dish 
on  the  table',  is  told  who  has  eaten  of  which, 
and  then  bawls  the  bill  of  fare  of  every  indi- 
vidual into  the  President's  ears.  In  short, 
every  mouthful  is  proclaimed,  and  so  is  every 
blunder  I  make  against  grammar.' 

In  a  letter  of  November  14,  1765,  he 
speaks  much  in  the  same  tone  of  her  and 
her  society  ;  but,  soon  after,  on  December 
2,  he  writes  to  Selwyn: — 

*  In  retum  for  your  kind  line  by  Mr.  Beau- 
clerk,  I  send  you  a  whole  letter  ;  but  I  was  in 
your  debt  before  for  making  over  Madame  du 
Deffand  to  me,  who  is  deUcious  ;  that  is,  as 
often  as  I  can  get  her  fifty  years  back.  But 
she  is  as  eager  about  what  happens  everyday 
as  I  am  about  the  last  century.  I  sup  there 
twice  a  we^,  and  bear  all  her  dull  company 
for  the  sake  of  the  Regent.' 

Selwyn,  who  passed  a  good  deal  of  his 
time  at  Paris,  was  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  best  French  and  English  society. 
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He  introduced  Gibbon  to  Madame  de  Geof- 
f rin,  as  well  as  Walpole  to  Madame  du  Def- 
fand,  who  speaks  thus  of  him  in  a  letter  to 
Crawford,  February  13,  1767  : — 

'  I  am  far  from  thinking  Mr.  Selwjrn  stupid, 
but  he  is  often  in  the  clouds.  Nothmg  strikes 
or  rouses  him  but  ridicule,  and  he  catches  it 
on  the  wing.  He  has  grace  and  finesse  in 
what  he  says,  but  he  does  not  understand  con- 
tinuous conversation ;  he  is  absent,  indifferent ; 
he  would  be  frequently  ennuyS,  without  a  very 
good  recipe  which  he  has  against  ennui ;  it 
IS,  to  fall  asleep  when  he  likes.  It  Is  a  talent 
that  I  much  envy  him  ;  if  I  had  it,  I  should 
make  great  use  of  it.  He  is  malicious  (mdlin\ 
without  being  wicked  (meehant) ;  he  is  offi- 
cious, polite  ;  besides  hit  Lord  March,  he  loves 
nothing.  One  would  be  at  a  loss  to  form  any 
tie  with  him  ;  but  one  is  glad  to  meet  him,  to 
be  in  the  same  room  with  him,  although  one 
has  nothing  to  say  to  him. ' 

In  reference  to  Selwyn's  habit  of  dozing 
in  society,  Gilly  Williams  writes  : — 

*  We  hear  of  your  falling  asleep  standing  at 
the  old  President's,  and  knockmg  him  and 
three  other  old  women  into  the  fire.  Are 
these  thin^  true  ?  .  .  .  Cannot  we  get  you 
an  hospital  in  this  island,  where  you  can  pass 
your  evenings  with  some  sensible  matrons? 
And  if  they  are  not  quite  blind,  they  may 
have  some  natural  infirmity  equivalent  to  it.' 

About  the  same  time  (1766)  Lord  March 
writes  to  Selwyn  to  say  that  Lady  Hertford 
made  a  thousand  enquiries  about  him ; 
*  asked  how  long  you  intended  to  stay  (at 
Paris),  and  hoped  you  would  soon  bo  tired 
of  blind  women,  old  Presidents,  and  Prem- 
iers (the  Due  de  Chobeul),' 

To  return  to  Walpole  :    in  a  letter    to 
Gray,  dated  Paris,  January  25,  1766,  after, 
a  lively  sketch  of  Madame  Geoffrin,  he  pro- 
ceeds : — 

*  Her  great  enemy,  Madame  du  Deffand,  is 
now  very  old  and  stone-blind,  but  retains  all 
her  vivacity,  wit,  memory,  judgment,  pas- 
sions, and  agreeableness.  She  goes  to  operas, 
plays,  suppers,  and  Versailles :  gives  suppers 
twice  a  week ;  has  everything  new  read  to 
her  ;  makes  new  sonss  and  epigrams,  aye,  ad- 
mirably, and  remembers  every  one  that  has 
been  made  these  fourscore  years.  She  corre- 
sponds with  Voltaire,  dictates  charming  letters 
to  him,  contradicts  him,  is  no  bigot  to  him  or 
anybody,  and  laughs  at  both  the  cler^  and 
the  philosophers.  In  a  dispute,  into  which  she 
easily  falls,  she  is  very  warm,  and  yet  scarce 
ever  in  the  wrong.  Her  judgment  on  every 
subject  b  as  just  as  possible  ;  on  every  point 
of  conduct  a$  wrong  ae  pottibU;  for  she  is  all 
love  and  hatred,  passionate  for  her  friends  to 
enthusiasm,  still  anxious  to  be  loved,  I  don't 
mean  by  lovers,  and  a  vehement  enemy,  but 
openly. 

*  As  she  can  have  no  amusement  but  conver- 
sation, the  least  solitude  and  ennui  are  insup- 
portable to  her,  and  put  her  into  the  power  of 


several  worthless  people,  who  eat  her  suppen 
when  they  can  eat  nobody's  of  higher  rank, 
wink  to  one  another,  and  laugh  at  her  ;  hate 
her  because  she  has  forty  times  more  parts, 
and  venture  to  hate  her  because  she  b  not 
rich.' 

In  a  letter  to  Crawford,  March  6,  1776, 
after  speaking  of  her  as  the  most  generous 
friendly  being  upon  earth,  lie  says  : — 

*I  converse  with  Mesdames  de  Mirepoix, 
Boufflers,  and  Luxembourg,  that  I  may  not 
love  Madame  du  Def^d  too  much,  and  yet 
they  do  but  make  me  love  her  the  more. 
But  don't  love,  pray  don't  love  me.  Old 
folks  are  but  old  women,  who  love  their  last 
lovers  as  much  as  they  did  their  first.  I 
should  still  be  liable  to  believe  you,  and  I  am 
not  at  all  of  Madame  du  Demand's  opinion, 
that  one  might  as  well  be  dead  as  not  love 
somebody.  I  think  one  had  better  be  dead 
than  love  anybody.  Let  us  compromise  this 
matter ;  you  shall  love  her,  since  she  likes  to 
be  loved,  and  I  will  be  the  confidant.  We 
will  do  anything  we  can  to  please  her.  I  can 
go  no  farther.  I  have  taken  the  veil,  and 
would  not  break  my  vow  for  the  worid.' 

Whenever  he  talks  of  going  to  Paris,  it 
is  to  see  his  cliarming,  his  dear  old  blind 
woman  ;  and  his  fondness  for  her  socieQr 
was  a  topic  of  pleasantly  amongst  his 
friends. 

*  My  Lady  Shelbume  has  taken  a  house  here 
(Twickenham),  and  it  has  produced  a  hon  mot 
from  Mrs.  Clive.  You  know  my  Lady  Suffolk 
is  deftfy  and  I  have  talked  much  of  a  charming 
old  passion  I  have  at  Paris  who  is  hUnd. 
**  Well,"  said  the  Clivc,  **  if  the  new  Countess 
is  but  lame^  I  shall  have  no  chance  of  ever 
seeing  you."  ' 

He  was  close  on  fifty,  and  Madame  du 
Deffand  seventy,  when  their  correspondence 
began  ;  and  considering  that  she  had  never 
seen  him,  one  would  have  thought  that  it 
might  have  been  established  and  sustained 
upon  a  rational  footing,  undisturbed  by  sus- 
picion, distrust  or  irritability  on  either  side. 
But  he  was  morbidly  sensitive  to  ridicule, 
and  she  had  grown  into  the  confirmed  habit 
of  exaggerating  sentiment  till  it  became 
ridiculous.  There  is  a  French  proverb  : 
*  En  amour  trop  n'est  jamais  assez.'  She 
acted  as  if  this  was  equally  true  of  friend- 
ship, which,  under  her  treatment,  became 
as  she  advanced  in  years  more  absorbing, 
more  unreasonable,  more  exacting  than  love. 
Yet  this  was  not  owing  to  the  warmth,  but 
rather  to  the  coldness  of  her  Jieart,  which 
reqoired  a  succession  of  stimolants  to  quicken 
its  action  and  prevent  her  blood  from  stag- 
nating. We  are  reminded  of  Madame  do 
Stael's  German  Baron,  who  jumped  over  the 
chairs  and  tables  *  pour  se  f aire  vif . '  She 
spoke  from  sorrowful  experience  when  she 
told  Walpole  that  one   might  as  well  be 
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*iiead  as  not  love  somebody.  This  incapa- 
city for  loving  was  her  curse,  the  source  and 
origin  of  her  constant  longing  for  excite- 
ment, of  her  ever-present  sense  of  the  wear- 
ing wasting  monotony  of  life. 

Struck  by  the  fondness  of  Madame  de 
Genlis  for  the  infant   Pamela,    she  said, 

*  Then  you  love   this  child  very  much  %  * 

*  Yes,  Madame.'  *  That  is  very  fortunate  ; 
I  have  never  been  able  to  love  anything. ' 
Yet  she  is  as  eloquent,  in  the  gushing  strain, 
on  the  affections,  as  if  her  whole  soul  was 
made  up  of  tenderness,  and  she  rings  the 
changes  on  fancied  neglect  till  she  has  well- 
nigh  driven  Walp^le  mad.  In  refining  and 
expatiating  on  her  own  wounded  sensibility, 
in  reproducing  it  in  every  imaginable  shape, 
she  displays  a  command  of  language,  a  fer- 
tility of  resource,  an  abundance  of  illustra- 
tion that  recal  Petrarch's  sonnets  and  Ten- 
nyson's *  In  Memoriam.* 

'i  '  I  fancied  the  other  day, '  she  writes  to  Wal- 
pole,  *  that  I  was  in  a  garden,  of  which  you 
were  the  gardener ;  that,  seeing  the  approach 
of  winter,  you  had  torn  up  Si  the  nowers 
you  thought-out  of  season,  although  there 
were  some  not  yet  quite  faded — as  violets, 
daisies,  &c. — and  that  you  had  left  only  a 
certain  flower,  which  has  neither  odour  nor 
colour,  called  immortelle^  because  it  never 
fades.  It  is  the  emblem  of  my  soul,  from 
which  results  a  great  privation  of  thoughts 
and  imagination,  but  where  there  remains  a 
great  constancy,  esteem,  and  attachment.' 

This  was  not  at  all  in  his  way,  and  he 
accuses  her  of  writing  like  a  Portuguese 
nun.  Felton  Hervey  had  jocularly  given 
out  that  he  himself  was  in  love  with  her, 
and  she  with  Walpole.  On  hearing  this, 
Walpole  is  furious,  and  writes  in  a  tone  the 
severity  of  which  may  be  guessed  from  her 
reply. 

'  My  friend,  my  only  friend,  in  God^s  name 
let  us  make  i)eace.  I  had  rather  believe  you 
mad  than  unjust.  Be  neither  one  nor  the 
other.  If  I  was  wrong,  I  would  own  it,  and 
you  would  forgive  me.  But  in  truth  I  am  not 
guilty ;  I  never  speak  of  you.  Your  English 
who  are  satisfied  with  me,  think  to  show  their 
gratitude  by  speaking  of  my  esteem  for  you. 
Hioee  who  love  you,  think  they  give  you 
pleasure :  those  who  do  not  love  you,  seek  to 
annoy  you,  if  they  see  that  this  displeases  you  ; 
but  I  am  sure  tlmt  good  Hervey  thought  he 
was  doin^  wonders.  I  forgive  him,  despite 
of  the  evil  he  has  done  me.' 

«  ♦  ♦  *  ♦ 

'  When  I  receive  a  severe  letter  from  you, 
full  of  reproaches,  suspicions,  of  coldness,  I 
am  wretched  for  eight  aays ;  and  when  at  ^e 
end  of  this  term  I  receive  one  still  more  cross, 
I  lose  my  head  altogether.' 

Ten  days  afterwards,  April  14,  1770,  she 
writes  : — 


*  I  am  as  satisfied  with  the  letter  I  have  just 
received  as  a  f€kdu  would  be  to  obtain  his 
pardon ;  but  the  cord  has  hurt  my  neck,  and 
if  I  had  not  received  prompt  relief,  it  was  all 
over  with  me.  Let  us  forget  the  past.  I  had 
rather  be  thought  guilty,  than  risk  troubling 
the  peace  afresh.    I  am  well  with  everybody. ' 

It  inevitably  results  from  the  peculiar 
character  of  tlieir  friendship,  that  the  pros- 
pect of  meeting  is  clouded  with  i^prehen- 
sion,  and  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  afford  her 
more  pain  than  pleasure.  She  promises  him 
that  her  first  care  will  be  to  banish  every 
topic  that  might  ruffle  his  tranquillity,  to 
make  no  allusion  to  the  past,  and  not  enter 
into  explanations  which  would  be  equally 
useless  and  fatiguing. 

*  I  will  not  make  you  sit  up  late  :  you  shall 
fen  the  hour  of  supper,  and  have  the  enrire 
regulation  of  my  conduct  during  all  the  days 
you  can  give  me.  On  your  side,  I  earnestly 
entreat  you  not  to  let  me  see  any  fear  or  dis- 
trust ;  and  let  there  be  between  us  neither 
complaints,  nor  reproaches,  nor  restraint,  nor 
embarrassment ;  so  that  I  may  really  during 
some  weeks  be  happy  and  taste  pleasure.  Pre- 
pare yourself  to  find  me  much  aged  :  it  is  not 
of  the  exterior  that  I  speak  ;  that  signifies 
nothing  :  it  is  of  the  soul,  which  is  much  de- 
pressed. If  you  reanimate  it,  you  will  per- 
form a  miracle.' 

This  was  in  June  1771,  when  she  was 
seventy-five.  A  few  months  before,  she 
had  written : — 

'  It  is  singular  that  at  my  age  there  are  so 
many  things  which  appear  new  to  me,  and 
which  cause  much  surprise.  It  is  in  truth  a 
pity  that  I  have  so  little  time  left  to  profit  by 
them.  Perhaps  I  should  not  utilise  them  as 
I  imagine  ;  and  if  I  was  not  a  dupe  in  certain 
respects,  I  should  be  so  in  others.  I  have 
been  so  up  to  the  present  time,  through  too 
much  confidence ;  I  should  become  so 
through  too  much  distrust.  But  what  is  sure 
is  that  I  have  acquired  a  fund  of  the  deepest 
contempt  for  mankind.  I  do  not  except  the 
women :  quite  the  contrary ;  I  find  them 
much  worse  than  the  men.  It  would  be  very 
pleasing  to  have  a  friend  to  whom  one  could 
confide  all  one's  observations,  all  one^s  re- 
marks, but  it  is  impossible.  .  .  . 

'  When  I  think  of  all  the  people  I  know, 
even  those  with  whom  I  live  daily,  that  are 
called  my  friends,  there  are  none,  men  or  wo- 
men, who  have  the  slightest  spark  of  senti- 
ment for  me,  nor  I  for  them  :  there  are  some 
of  those  whom  I  see  the  most  frequently,  in 
I  whom  I  discover  a  jealousy,  an  envy,  the 
effects  of  which  I  am  unceasingly  occupied  in 
counteracting.  Their  vanity,  their  pretensions, 
make  most  people  unsociable.  Am  I  wrong 
in  thinking  it  a  misfortune  to  be  bom  ?  You 
suffice,  however,  to  prevent  me  from  being 
miserable  ;  but  mark  well  the  kind  of  happi- 
ness I  owe  to  you,  and  with  how  many  crosses 
it  is  accompanied.'  ^ 
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A  Jadge  of  the  old  school  ^littledaie), 
when  a  leading  counsel  pressed  tne  adjoarn- 
ment  of  the  Court  on  account  of  the  lateness 

of  the  hour,  replied  :  *  Why,  Mr. ,  we 

must  be  somewhere, '  The  remark  was  preg- 
nant with  meaning,  whether  the  legal  dig- 
nitary saw  it  or  not.  There,  are  few  who, 
at  given  hours  or  intervals,  have  not  wished 
to  be  nowhere  ;  or  whom  the  necessity  of 
being  somewhere  has  not  led  into  difficulty 
or  harm.  *  How  happy  one  would  be,  *  ex- 
claims Madame  du  I)effand,  ^  if  one  could 
throw  off  oneself  as  one  can  throw  off  otfiers  ! 
but  one  is  perforce  with  oneself,  and  very 
little  in  accord  with  oneself.'  In  other 
words,  one  must  always  be  somewhere  ;  and 
no  human  being  ever  suffered  more  from 
this  law  of  nature  than  this  remarkable  wo- 
man, because,  highly  gifted  as  she  was  with 
every  intellectual  quality,  and  surrounded  by 
troops  of  what  (as  the  world  goes)  might 
fairly  be  termed  friends,  she  wanted  both 
faith  and  heart. 

Walpole  should  have  made  a  more  ample 
allowance  for  her  weakness  ;  but  that  he 
was  not  fairly  chargeable  with  the  unhappi- 
ness  she  laid  to  the  charge  of  his  coldness 
or  unkindness,  is  made  evident  by  the  fact 
of  her  victimising  Crawford  much. in  the 
same  manner.  It  was  the  prayer  of  the 
poet — 

'  That  the  suoshine  of  Jove  may  illumine  oar 

youth, 
And  the  moonlight  of  friendship  console  our 
decline.' 

But  moonlight,  clear  steady  moonlight, 
was  too  calm,  soothing,  composing,  for  her. 
She  would  have  preferred  it  struggling 
through  clouds,  and  relieved  by  occ&sion^ 
flashes  of  lightning  or  other  indications  of  a 
storm.  The  quarrels  of  lovers  are  the  re- 
newal of  love.  Improving  upon  this  max- 
im, she  acted  as  if  the  quarrels  of  friends 
were  the  soul,  the  essence,  the  charm,  ihe 
mainstay  of  friendship.  At  all  events  there 
must  be  an  uncertainty  and  a  misunder- 
standing, or  rather  a  constant  succession  of 
misunderstandings,  or  the  interest  was  at  an 
end.  With  her^  the  sentiment  was  so  purely 
factitious,  that  it  might  be  compared  to  whipt 
sillabub  or  manufactured  champagne,  which 
is  nothing  without  the  froth.  She  was  in 
her  element  when  she  could  write  to  a  friend 
as  she  wrote  to  Crawford  from  Paris,  March 
8,  1766:— 

*  To  say  the  truth,  I  do  not  know  in  what 
tone  I  shall  write  to  you.  I  do  not  know 
what  I  think.  I  know  still  less  what  ought 
to  be  said.  I  do  not  know  if  I  am  content 
with  your  letter  :  I  do  not  know  if  its  date 
and  all  it  contains  are  really  true.  I  do  not 
know  what  is  the  opinion  you  have  of  me.    I 


do  not  know  if  it  is  not  a  constraint  and  aa  * 
effort  for  you  to  write  to  me  :  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  would  not  be  glad  never  to  hear 
more  of  me.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  not 
yo\ir  design  never  to  return  here.  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  ought  not  to  forget  you.  I  do 
not  know  whether  fought  not  to  take  literally 
what  Mr.  Walpole  says  to  me  about  friend- 
ship. Finally,  I  do  not  know  how  I  stand 
witn  you  :  I  only  know  that  you  say  very  flat-* 
terin^  things  to  me,  and  that  they  have  more 
the  air  of  politeness  than  of  friendship.' 

Continuing  in  this  strain  till  she  haa 
worked  herself  into  a  flurried  conviction 
that  they  are  never  to  meet  agmn,  she  con- 
tinues : — 

'  I  ouffht  to  have  expected  it ;  I  ought  to  be 
prepared  for  it ;  and  it  is  not  your  fault  nor 
lir.  Walpole's  if  I  have  deceived  myself.  I 
shall  soon  lose  him  :  I  will  not  permit  myself 
to  be  angry  at  it.  I  will  no  longer  permit 
myself  any  examination,  any  distinction,  any 
preference,  any  sentiment.  All  that  only 
serves  to  niake  one  unhappy ;  and  what,  more- 
over, is  peculiar  to  me,  it  makes  noe  ridicu- 
lous. I  wish,  say  you,  lovers,  and  passionate 
ones,  in  my  friends.  Ah,  my  God,  what 
thoughts  !  what  ideas  1  How  have  I  been 
able  to  give  rise  to  them  ?  Such  is  my  state 
of  mind,  Monsieur  :  judge  of  what  I  can  say.* 

In  her  next  letter  to  him,  June  1766,  she 
is  a  little  more  reasonable  : — 

•  *  You  will  always  be  my  little  (Jrawford,  be- 
have as  you  may.  First,  because  I  love  you, 
and  I  love  you  bec&use  I  esteem  you,  and  be- 
cause I  believe  you  love  me  when  you  remem- 
ber me,  which,  in  truth,  very  rarely  comes  to 
pass.  Secondly,  t>ecause  you  have  induced 
me  to  love  Mr.  Walpole,  with  whom  I  get  on 
very  well,  notwithstanding  all  the  hard  thin^ 
and  atrocious  affronts  with  which  he  fills  his 
letters.  One  page  transports  me  with  fury, 
and  all  of  a  sudden  another  makes  me  burst 
with  laughter.  No  one  has  ever  been  more 
original ;  no  one  resembles  him.  .  .  . 

*  You  are  going  to  Scotland,  then  ?  I  pity 
you.  I  know  all  the  power  of  ennui^  and  the 
impossibility  of  surmoimting  it ;  but  you  must 
not  think,  my  dear  Sir,  that  it  is  better  to  ruin 
oneself  than  to  feel  wearied  with  oneself,  un- 
less one  is  resolved  to  hang  oneself  instead* 
of  dying  of  hunger.  You  have  a  very  bad 
head.  What  is  to  be  done  for  it  ?  I  know 
nothing  about  it.  I  wish  you  could  fall  des- 
perately in  love  with  a  reasonable  woman.  I 
see  but  this  remedy  for  you.  You  love  play 
to  madness,  without  loving  money.  You 
would  be  fully  capable  of  engaging  in  affairs 
whilst  detesting  them.  You  nave  all  the 
esprit  one  can  have,  without  any  curiosity, 
without  any  desire  to  know  anything :  in  a 
word,  were  it  not  for  Lord  Ossory,  to  whom 
I  suppose  vou  are  still  attached,  I  should  be 
under  serious  apprehension  lest  you  should 
be  found  in  the  Thames  or  hanging  from  a 
tree.' 

It  was  the  current  belief  at  the  tLme,  that 
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he  was  one  of  the  most  devoted  adorere  of 
Georgiana,  Duchess  of  Devonshire. 

M.  de  Lescure,  forming  rather  an  undue 
estimate  of  the  comparative  merit  of  the  let- 
ters to  Walpole,  remarks  : — 

*  Madame  du  Deffand  only  bespns  to  think 
when  she  begins  to  feel.  It  is  ner  aifeetion 
for  Walpole  which  has  awakened  in  her  the 
passion,  the  eloquence,  the  style,  all  the 
qualities  that  the  President  Henault  had  al- 
lowed to  sleep.  This  tardy  and  senile  love — 
which  is  the  only  emotion,  the  only  drama,  of 
her  existence— has  inspired,  one  may  say,  the 
genius  of  Madame  du  Deffand.  Before,  it  was 
a  woman  of  a  great  esprit.  After,  it  is  a  great 
writer.' 

A  great  writer  (if  a  great  writer  at  all) 
only  in  the  sense  in  which  Madame  de  S6- 
vign6  was  a  great  writer  ;  that  is,  a  great 
letter  writer.  There  was  one  marked  anal- 
ogy between  these  two  ladies  :  an  ill-re- 
quited attachment — an  exaggerated,  almost 
morbid,  sentiment— was  the  main  source  of 
inspiration  in  each.  In  the  one  case,  the 
rocK  from  which  the  waters  were  to  come 
was  struck  by  the  cold  unsympathising 
daughter  :  in  the  other,  by  the  harsh  fastid- 
ious warmth-repelling  friend. 

Madame  du  Deffand's  style  has  never  at- 
tracted a  tithe  of  the  enthusiastic  admiration 
lavished  on  her  predecessor  in  the  same  line  ; 
and  her  fame  mainly  rests  on  the  tradition 
of  her  conversationid  powers,  and  on  her 
association  with  the  master-spirits  of  her 
age.  It  is  their  letters,  even  more  than  her 
own,  that  give  value  and  interest  to  the 
seven  volumes  of  Correspondence  now  be- 
fore us.  But  hers  abound  in  spirited  narra- 
tive and  apt  illustration  ;  they  are  light  with- 
out being  superficial ;  above  all,  they  are 
easy,  natural,  and  unstudied.  Where  she 
appears  to  have  take  pains,  and  to  have  had 
something  resembling  a  literary  aspiration, 
was  in  the  portraits  which  she  drew  of  her 
friends  ;  but,  as  these  were  intended  to  be 
shown  (indeed,  were  generallv  addressed) 
to  the  sitters,  they  are  probably  more  re- 
markable for  grace  of  expression  and  deli- 
cacy of  touch  Sban  for  truth.  Amongst  the 
many  similar  portraits  of  herself  by  contem- 
poraries, that  from  the  pen  of  the  President 
Henault  is  the  n^jost  worthy  of  attention,  be- 
cause no  one  knew  her  better,  and  because 
it  was  not  meant  to  see  the  light  in  his  life- 
time. 

*  The  heart,  upright,  noble,  and  generous, 
unceasingly  occupied  in  being  useful  and  in 
imagining  the  means — ^how  many  people,  and 
considerable  people,  had  reason  to  say  it !  the 
intellect  soimd,  an  agreeable  ima^nation,  a 
gaiety  which  made  her  young  agam  (I  speak 
of  later  times,  for  she  had  once  a  charming 
face),  the  mind  accomplished,  and  taking  no 


piide  in  anything  of  all  this  at  the  age  when 
she  only  thought  of  diverting  herself.  It  were 
much  to  be  wished  that  what  she  has  written 
should  not  be  lost :  Madame  de  8^vign6 
would  not  be  the  only  one  to  cite.' 

She  composed  songs  and  sang  them.  In 
a  letter  to  Walpole,  dated  March  10,  1771, 
when  she  was  seventy-five,  she  describes  a 
supper  given  by  the  King  of  Sweden 
(Charles  XI.,  then  at  Paris)  and  apparently 
to  her  : — 

*  I  found  with  the  King  the  two  Duchesses 
(d'Aiguillon,  m^e  and  regnante),  and  MM.  de 
Bestain  and  de  Creuz.  The  King  busied  him- 
self with  getting  me  a  ffood  arm-chair,  and 
made  me  change  that  m  which  they  had 
placed  me  f  OT  a  more  convenient  one.  He 
would  fain  have  had  a  tub.*  The  big  Duch- 
ess set  to  singing  the  song  I  had  made  on  my 
tub,  telling  the  King  that  it  was  of  my  com- 
position. .  .  .  We  supped  :  after  supper  they 
spoke  of  the  Chevaher  de  Bouflers.  They 
made  me  sing  DAmbauade  ;  and  then  Madame 
d' Aiguillon  told  the  King  to  ask  me  for  the 
song,  of  ^*  The  Philosophers  ;"  after  which 
she  whispered  him  that  it  was  by  me  ;  and  the 
King,  she,  and  all  the  company  cried  out  as 
one  does  at  the  end  of  a  new  play,  The  Au- 
thor, the  Author,  the  Author.  The  party 
broke  up  at  midnight.  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
kind  Madame  d' Aiguillon  was,  and  all  the 
care  she  took  to  bring  me  out' 

Her  longing  for  society  increased  with  her 
years.  *  Que  lla  chere  soit  bonne, '  was  her 
repeated  injunction  to  her  cook  ;  *  j'ai  be- 
som de  monde  plus  que  jamais. '  On  the 
15th  November,  1777,  she  writes  to  Craw- 
ford :—  . 

*  As  if  it  was  not  enough  to  be  blind,  I  have 
now  the  dread  of  becommg  deaf.  I  have  seen 
the  Abb€  de  Saint-Julien  :  you  may  take  for 
granted  that  he  said  all  he  could  imagine  to 
console  me,  but  faith  and  hope  are  not  my 
principal  virtues.' 

June  2, 1778,  to  Madame  de  Choiseul  : — 

*  Picture  to  yourself,  dear  grandmama,  that, 
to  extreme  old  age,  and  to  blindness,  is  add- 
ed deafness.  ...  It  is  too  many  miseries  at 
once  :  I  have  not  the  courage  to  support  them. 
In  this  situation  the  deaui  of  Voltaire  has 
made,  I  own,  little  impression  on  me,  and  I 
am  not  in  a  condition  to  relate  any  circum- 
stance of  it.' 

Still  she  bore  up  gallantly,  and  her  deaf- 
ness must  have  been  slight,  for  on  October 
8,  1779,  she  writes  to  Walpole,  that  she 
has  been  reading  (i.e.,  having  read  to  her) 
the  '  Th^&tres '  of  Comeille,  Racine,  and 
Voltaire,  remarking  that  she  finds  the  last 
*  greatly  inferior,  not  at  all  worthy  to  rank 

*  TonneaUt  the  name  given  by  her  to  an 
easy-chair  of  peculiar  constraction  which  she 
occupied  at  home.  ^^ 
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with  the  two  others  :  all  his  personage  are 
no  other  than  himself.'  In  the  same  letter 
she  congratulates  Walpolo  on  having  refur- 
nished his  house,  and  asks  jocularly  whether, 
if  she  we«  to  come  to  England,  he  could 
take  her  in. 

She  died  on  September  23rd,  1780. 
What  she  said  of  the  President's  mode  of 
dying  was  true  of  her  own.  She  went  out, 
or  became  extinguished,  like  a  lamp,  without 
pain  or  consciousness,  showing  at  no  time 
any  apprehension  of  death.  Her  religious 
state  has  been  questioned.  La  Harpe, 
speaking  of  a  spiritual  director  who  had 
been  in  attendance  on  her,  says  that,  *  be 
his  qualifications  what  they  might,  she  did 
not  keep  him  six  months.  The  ascetic  lan- 
guage oi  these  pious  intercommunications 
was  not  in  the  tone  of  her  ordinary  conver- 
sation, nor  in  harmony  with  her  soul.  So, 
when  the  cure  of  Saint-Sulpice  came  to  see 
her  in  her  last  illness,  she  said,  ^  Monsieur 
le  Cur6,  you  will  be  satisfied  with  me  ;  but 
spare  me  three  things  :  no  questions,  no 
reasons,  no  sermons, '  This  is  partially  con- 
firmed iDy  Wiart,  her  private  secretary,  in  a 
letter  to  Walpole,  giving  a  detailed  account 
of  her  last  illness  and  death.  She  was  buried, 
he  states,  in  the  Church  of  Saint-Sulpice, 
her^parish,  according  to  her  request. 

^  But  they  would  >  not  suffer  any  marks  of 
distinction  to  be  paid  to  her.  The%e  gentU- 
men  were  not  perfectly  mtisfled.  However,  her 
Cur6  saw  her  every  day,  and  had  even  com- 
menced her  confession,  when  she  lost  her  head 
and  was  not  able  to  receive  the  sacraments  ; 
but  M.  le  Cur§  behaved  admirably.  He  did 
not  believe  her  end  so  near.' 

The  master-passion  strong  in  death  was 
never  more  strikingly  exemplified  than  in 
her.  Her  last  words  were  as  characteristic 
as  the  *  More  Light '  of  Goethe,  the  *  Aber  ' 
(But)  of  Frederic  Schlegel,  the  *  Give  Day- 
rolles  a  chair  '  of  Chesterfield,  or  the  *  Life 
is  a  poor  vanity '  of  Locke.  They  were 
'  Vous  m'aimez  done  ? '  addressed  in  a 
mixed  tone  of  surprise  and  incredulity  to 
the  secretary,  who  knelt  dissolved  in  tears 
at  her  bedside.  She  died  doubting  the  ex- 
istence, the  bare  possibility,  of  the  feeling 
or  faculty  which  helps,  more  than  any 
other,  to  expand  the  heart,  to  refine  the  in- 
tellect, to  soften  and  sweeten  life,  to  grace 
and  elevate  humanity  ! 


Art.  VL — 1.  The  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Public  Busi- 
ness.    1878. 


2.  The  House  of  Commons — Illustrations 
of  its  History  and  Practice^  (A  new  and 
revised  edition.)  By  Reginald  F.  D. 
Palgrave,  the  Clerk  Assistant  of  the 
House  of  Commons.     London,  1878. 

In  the  simple  *  antique  *  days  when  Eng- 
lishmen were  renowned  for  steady  common 
sense  rather  than  for  fitful  sentiment,  and 
ventured  to  call  a  spade  a  spade  without  the 
prelude  of  a  general  profession  of  philan- 
thropy, and  when   our  countrymen   were 
still  bold  enough  to  call  the  pot  black  with- 
out guarding  that  statement  by  a  full  and 
ample  apology  to  the  rest  of  the  batterie  de 
cuisine — a  combination   of  the  disaffected 
harbouring  a  design  to  nullify  the  due  effects 
of  the  Queen's  Writ,  to  defeat  the  purpose 
of  the  Legislature,  and  to  insult  the  people 
of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  persons  of 
their  representatives  in  Parliament,   would 
have  been  described  as  a  mischievous  con- 
spiracy.    Could  it  have  been  conceived  that 
such  a  confederacy  would  have  the   least 
prospect  of  achieving  success,  our  ancestors 
would  not  have  rested  content  with  merely 
denouncing  it  by  its  true  name,  but  would 
have  defeated  their  practices  by  bringing 
the  offenders  to  sudden  justice.     And  how- 
ever novel  might  have  been  the  form  of  the 
offence,  it  would  have  been  dealt  with  under 
the  known  principles  of  the  Constitution 
with  calmness,    but  with  vigour.     But  in 
our  time,  not  only  has  such  a  scheme  been 
conceived,  it  has  been  executed.     The  de- 
sign, brooded  ov^  in  the  dark,  has  been 
hatched  in  the  daylight.     After  being  dimly 
hinted  at  in  the  secret  councils  of  the  Fe- 
nian Society,  it  has  been  proclaimed  openly 
at  a  hundred  public  meetings,  and  boasted 
of  even  within  the  Palace  of  Westminster. 
The  plan  of  turning  the  consultations  of  Par- 
liament for  the  safety,  honour,  and  welfare 
of  oui   Sovereign  and  her  dominions,  into 
senseless  wrangling,  and  perverting  its  en- 
deavours to  settle  all  things  on  the  best  and 
surest  foundations,  that   peace  and  happi- 
ness, truth  and  justice,  religion  and  piety 
may  be  established  among  us,  into  a  dull 
discreditable  farce,  has  already  been  carried 
on  for  the  best  pjurt  of  two  Sessions.     Nor 
is  there  any  security  that  this  burlesque  of 
Parliamentary  Government  may  not  oe  re- 
peated  with  weary   iteration  for    another 
hundred  nights. 

In  times  not  long  ago,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons set  more  value  on  its  time,  held  a 
higher  opinion  of  its  usefulness,  was  more 
conscious  of  its  dignity,  and  knew  better 
how  to  set  a  restraint  on  the  follies  of  the 
few  who  have  ever  essayed  obstinately  to 
resist  its  wishes.    Now  a  small  cabal  of  such 
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persons  leems  to  enjoy  a  perfect  immnnity, 
as  if  protected  by  the  charm  of  some  magic 
ring.  They  appear  endowed  with  a  sort  of 
divine  right  of  doing  harm,  which  is  accom- 
panied by  a  delightful  notoriety  akin  (hi  vul- 
gar minds)  to  fame  :  while  if  some  one, 
overbold  and  out  of  season,  actuated  by 
some  old-faahioned  hankering  for  usefiil 
work,  hints  at  censure,  the  rebuke  must  be 
coucheM  in  terms  as  obscure  as  the  lines  of 
a  modem  epic,  and  the  homoeopathic  dose  of 
blame  must  be  administered  to  the  honour- 
able delinquents  in  a  large  spoonful  of  the 
honey  of  flattery — ^for  that  which  from  an 
Obstructer  is  but  a  choleric  word,  is  from 
any  other  member  flat  breach  of  order  ;  and 
the  House  seems  to  have  adopted  the  notion 
of  some  Oriental  races,  that  whatever  has 
the  appearance  of  proceeding  from  mental 
derangement  must  be  treated  with  rever- 
ence, as  coming  not  of  the  human  will,  but 
of  divine  inspiration.  Proudly  once  we 
were  wont  to  court  comparison  with  the  na- 
tional assemblies  of  other  countries,  and  to 
contrast  the  quiet  and  practical  temper  of 
our  House  of  Commons  with  the  vapour- 
ings  of  excited  Frenchmen  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  or  the  rowdyism  of  certain  pro- 
fessional politicians  in  the  American  House 
of  Representatives  ;  and  now  is  it  not  just  a 
little  sad  to  hear  those,  whose  silent  exam- 
ple used  to  guide  the  House,  exclaim  that, 
not  at  Board,  nor  vestry,  nor  political  party 
gathering,  have  they  observed  so  unpracti- 
cal a  spirit,  or  such  disorderly  conduct  as 
is  now  tolerated  at  St.  Stephen's,  and  ex- 
press their  regret  that  they  still  retain  the 
honour  (once  the  proudest  for  which  an 
Englishman  could  strive)  of  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ?  Alas,  it  is  but  simple 
matter  of  history  that  these  sentiments  have 
found  frequent  utterance  in  either  lobby 
through  the  months  of  April  and  May. 

"We  suspect  that  the  critical  position  of 
affairs  in  the  East  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  the  lamez-aller  policy  of  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  at  the  commencement  of  the  Ses- 
sion.  At  that  juncture  Cabinet  Councils 
were  held  almost  daily,  and  with  his  best 
powers  of  observation  bent  on  the  war-cloud 
brooding  over  Constantinople,  it  would  be 
ungenerous  to  censure  severely  a  little  inat- 
tention to  the  weather  warnings  of  the 
storm  brewing  at  home.  While,  however, 
we  are  bound  in  fairness  to  keep  in  mind 
the  complicated  and  weighty  business  which 
absorbed  the  best  energies  of  the  Govern- 
ment, yet,  considering  ^e  large  staff  at  the 
service  of  the  Treasury,  might  not  some  one 
have  been  spared  to  glance  through  certain 
Irish  newspapers,  and  keep  the  Leader  of 
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the  House  instructed  in  the  machinations 
of  the  Obstructive  party  ? 

Not  only  were  the  events  of  last  Session 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  all  to  suggest  pre- 
caution, but  the  leaders  of  the  IriMi  malcon- 
tents proclaimed  a  new  device  ;  and,  al- 
though motives  of  prudence  might  prevent 
them  from  making  it  known  at  full,  still 
they  could  announce  that  it  would  put  an  end 
to  the  House  of  Ccnnmons,  and  yet  not 
bring  any  one  of  the  band  within  the  reach 
of  punishment.  This  discreet  reticence  was 
not  strictly  respected  by  their  delighted 
comrades,'  and  the  character  of  the  new 
scheme  had  been  bruited  about  before  the 
meeting  of  Parliament. 

St.  Patrick  once  promised  this  peculiar 
reward  to  a  generous  Irish  chieftain,  who  at 
the  moment  of  extreme  peril  had  saved  him 
from  an  ambush  of  his  heathen  fellow-coun- 
trymen, that  in  life  he  should  never  betray 
a  friend,  and  that  he  should  die  peaceably 
in  his  bed.  Rare  and  blessed  privileges  in 
the  golden  days  of  old  Ireland,  as  yet  unsul- 
lied by  the  footprint  of  the  Norman  invad- 
er !  Time  has  set  the  seal  of  truth  to  the 
disclosures  divulged  by  the  impatience  of 
the  Irreconcilables,  but  these  gentlemen, 
though  they  betrayed  the  secret  of  their 
chiefs,  will  nevertheless  secure  the  other  half 
of  St.  Patrick's  blessing,  and  die  peaceably 
in  their  beds.  Nor  will  fear  of  the  law  cause 
their  leaders,  the  loss  of  one  wink  of  the 
precious  sleep,  of  which  they  delight  to  de- 
prive so  many  members  of  the  House. 

The  troubles  of  great  empires  have  often 
been  foretold  by  some  inspired  teacher,  and 
the  doom  of  the  House  of  Commons  might 
seem  to  be  a  subject  not  unworthy  of  the 
exercise  of  the  prophetic  gift.  We  find 
accordingly  an  ancient  text  in  which  our 
present  trial  is  distinctly  foreshewn. 

Upwards  of  twenty  years  ago,  when  the 
estimates,  though  [less  full  than  at  present, 
were  already  so  overcrowded  with  items 
that  they  distracted  rather  than  informed  all 
but  the  most  habituated  eyes,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  refer  them  to  a  Select  Committee 
for  examination  in  detail.  Mr.  Disraeli, 
on  the  19th  of  June,  1857,  with  wonderful 
sagacity  gave  the  following  warning  to  the- 
Committee  of  Supply: — 

*  Under  our  Party  Constitution,  the  Ministers 
of  the  Crown  were  the  Select  Gonmiittee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  those  who  would 
refer  such  questions  to  a  Select  Committee 
were  only  endeavouring  to  take  the  work  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Government,  With  regard 
to  the  Estimates  a  very  great  change  had' 
taken  place  within  the  last  two  or  three  years 
in  the  form  of  drawing  them  up.  There  was 
the  appearance  of  a  great  deal  of  informatm 
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being  imparted  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  House  accepted  that  as  an  eridence 
of  its  increased  autnority.  Now  he  thought 
the  House  should  view  the  information  with 
considerable  sus|iicion.  In  old  days  a  vote 
was  asked,  say  the  100,000^.  for  Palaces ; 
the  Minister  who-  prepared  that  vote  was  sup- 
posed to  be  master  of  the  subject ;  he  ex- 
plained it  if  necessary,  and  the  House  if  satis- 
fied mnted  that  sum  on  his  responsibility.  If 
any  details  required  explanation  he  could  be 
reckoned  on  to  give  it.  The  Conunons,  after 
hearing  his  statement  with  the  advantage  of 
cross-examination,  were  able  to  form  an  opin- 
ion, and  if  they  were  satisfied  that  his  gen- 
eral and  aggregate  estimate  ought  to  be  sus- 
tained, then  they  passed  it.  Now  the  fault  of 
the  present  system  was  that  they  had  in  one 
vote  too  many  items.  It  wa^  perfectly  absurd 
to  fill  up  the  vote  with  details  of  every  miser- 
able item,  as  if  the  Minister  could  not,  for  ex- 
ample, be  charged,  without  the  interference 
of  the  House,  with  the  responsibility  of  a 
water-closet.  But  \mder  the  present  system 
the  matter  might  become  serious  as  regarded 
the  public  business.  Any  fmur  men  might  by 
the  forvM  of  the  House  bring  its  htsiness  to  a 
close.  Any  four  men  could  by  the  forms  of  the 
House  make  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  absolutely 
necessary.  And  if  there  was  not  sufficient  good 
sense  in  the  coimtry  to  insure  that  these  four 
men  would  never  be  returned  again,  they 
might  destroy  the  British  Constitution  at  any 
time.  Suppose  they  were  to  lay  down  as  one 
of  the  great  principles  of  our  Parliamentary 
Constitution  that  they  should  go  into  the 
minute  details  of  every  vote.  Every  one 
would,  of  course,  be  entitled  to  require  an  ex- 
planation of  the  most  minute  particulars,  and 
in  such  a  case  he  wanted  to  know  how  busi- 
ness was  to  be  carried  on.  The  Minister,  who 
ought  to  be  responsible,  required  a  certain 
amount  to  maintain  Her  Majesty's  Palaces ; 
and  if  he  was  a  Minister  who  deserved  their 
confidence,  and  his  position  implied  that  he 
did,  they  must  suppose  that  he  would  not 
propose  a  sum  for  the  purpose  without  mak- 
ing himself  master  of  the  business.  With 
him  then  ou^ht  to  rest  the  responsibility ; 
but,  if  the  Members  of  that  House  were  to 
enlarge  on  the  vote  in  detail,  they  would  in- 
troduce into  public  business,  and  into  the 
•  conduct  of  the  afitairs  of  this  great  nation, 
principles  which  they  did  not  adopt  in  the 
management  of  their  own  establishments,  and 
which  if  they  did,  they  would  get  no  servant 
to  carry  out,  or  at  the  best  such  a  servant  as 
would  not  be  worth  keeping  in  any  establish- 
ment.' 

To-day  this  Scripture  has  been  fulfilled  ; 
and,  though  we  would  not  lightly  incur  the 
suspicion  of  scepticism,  may  we  venture  to 
suggest  it  is  possible  that  in  this  case,  as  in 
some  others,  me  prophecy  has  brought  about 
its  own  accomplishment  ?  May  not  Mr. 
Pamell's  persevering  industry  in  seeking 
•occasion  against  us  have  been  rewarded  by 
.lighting  on  this  instructive  page  of  Han- 


sard ?  May  he  not  thence  have  conceived 
the  idea,  which  he  communicated  to  those 
of  his  supporters,  from  whom  he  received 
the  mandate  to  carry  his  cruel  design  into  ef- 
fect ?  Perillus  was  the  first  to  writhe  within 
the  brazen  bull ;  Cardinal  La  Balue  was  the 
first  to  be  cramped  between  the  bars  of  the 
narrow  cage  his  subtle  ingenuity  had  de- 
vised ;  and  so  the  Government  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield  is  the  victim  of  the  ingenioas 
engine  sketched  out  by  his  vigilant  fore- 
sight. 

This,  then,  was  the  mighty  secret,  this 
the  dread  weapon  which  was  to  overcome 
the  House  of  Commons.  Once  before  in 
our  history  it  had  occurred  to  a  great  genius 
what  inestimable  benefits  might  be  secured 
for  the  people  of  these  islands  by  the  de- 
struction of  Parliament.  But  Guy  Fawkes 
was  merciful,  if  resolute.  A  flash — a 
sound — ^his  beneficent  purpose  was  accom- 
plished, and  no  one  would  have  endured 
unnecessary  suffering  ;  but  by  the  ingenioas 
method  of  the  modem  deliverer  the  torture 
infiictedis  to  be  exquisite  and  prolonged, 
the  destruction  lingering  and  painful,  as  well 
as  complete  ;  the  House  is  to  be  slowly 
bored  to  death. 

This  is  to  be  the  mode  of  applying  the 
fatal  engine  :  Every  detail  of  every  vote  in 
Committee  of  Supply  is  to  be  analysed,  dis- 
cussed, and  opposed.  Now,  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Civil  Service  Estimates,  according  to 
recent  practice,  form  together  three  goodly- 
volumes,  each  of  them  an  inch  thick,  and  the 
pages  are  crowded  with  countless  items 
under  every  kind  of  sub-head,  and  these 
are  explained  by  ample  notes  in  the  smallest 
print.  Therefore  debate  upon  the  supplies 
for  the  current  year  might  easily  be  carried 
on,  without  any  breach  of  order,  into  the 
middle  of  the  next  century.  Let  a  few 
determined  mischief-makers  so  desire  it, 
and  no  moment  could  ever  again  be  spared 
for  any  other  kind  of  business  than  the 
passing  of  Supply.  Morning  and  evening 
the  House  would  endeavour  to  execute  its 
allotted  task  'mid  mocking  cries  of  *  Prog- 
ress,' where  no  advance  would  ever  be 
vouchsafed.  Nor  would  there  be  any  hope 
of  respite  or  glimpse  of  comfort,  even  in 
the  approach  of  the  I2th  of  August.  Still 
to  toil  on  against  ever  accumulating  ar- 
rears, while  uie  public  service  languished 
and  ceased  for  want  of  money,  and  tlje 
whole  machinery  of  government  was  brought 
to  a  deadlock  I  What  were  the  labours  of 
Sisyphus  or  of  the  Dan&ides  to  this  ?  Liv- 
ing poets  might  see  the  tortures  of  the 
lower  world  ^dured  on  the  hither  side  of 
the  Styx. 

Such  being  the  plan  of  campaign  tojwhich 
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onr  ancient  adversaries  were    committed, 
what  were  the  preparations  for  the  defence  ? 

It  is  with  a  smile  we  have  heard  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  accused  of 
belonging  to  the  war  party.  How  was  our 
Leader  making  ready  for  his  encounter 
with  this  little  knot  of  determined  rebels  ? 
He  had  resolved  (at  least  in  principle)  to 
take  the  violent  step  of  moving  for  a  Select 
Committee  on  Public  Business  to  consider 
if  anything  could  be  done.  But  lest  that 
should  seem  too  venturesoirie,  the  old  rules 
—the  peace  establishment,  in  short,  of  de- 
fence— were  first  to  come  under  review. 
The  examination  of  modem  weapons  of 
precision  apt  for  the  present  exigency  was 
deferred  until  they  should  be  wanted  for 
instant  use,  and  the  new  tactics  of  the  Ob- 
structers  were  not  to  be  discussed  at  all. 

In  the  happy  days  of  common  sense  to 
which  our  yearning  eyes  look  back,  fore- 
warned was  forearmed,  and  to  know  betimes 
the  exact  designs  of  the  adversary  was  to 
take  the  field  with  the  battle  half  won.  Ir- 
resolution ever  invites  attack  ;  and  the  offen- 
sive was  brilliantly  assumed  by  the  Whip  of 
the  Irish  party,  who  sent  in  a  requisition 
that  Mr.  Pamell  should  be  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Committee.  So  modest  a 
request  could  not  reasonably  be  refused, 
and  the  chief  of  the  Russian  torpedo  Bri- 
gade was  (so  to  say)  handed  courteously  to 
a  chair  at  the  council  of  war  held  in  the 
state  cabin  of  the  British  admiral.  This 
was  indeed  a  master-stroke  of  daring.  We 
should  like  to  have  been  there  to  see  Her 
Majesty's  Obstructer-General  enter  the 
Committee-room  and  make  his  bow  to  the 
too  confiding  Chairman,  Her  Majesty's 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

After  the  famous  plot  of  the  5th  of  No- 
vember, we  have  no*  doubt  the  House  of 
Commons  appointed  a  Committee,  but 
we  never  heard  that  Guy  Fawkes  was  ap- 
pointed as  an  assessor  to  serve  upon  it,  any 
more  than  that  when  he  came  before  a  court 
of  justice  to  be  tried  for  his  crime,  he  was 
invited  to  take  a  seat  on  the  bench  beside 
the  judge.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been 
a  sight  to  arouse  unquenchable  laughter 
among  the  immortal  gods  to  have  watched 
Guy  Fawkes  cross-examining  the  Speaker 
and  the  Chairman  of  Committees  as  to  the 
reality  of  the  gimpowder  plot ;  but  to  have 
l^eard  the  audacious  leader  of  the  Obstruc- 
ters  call  on  the  dignitaries  of  the  House  to 
make  clear  to  his  apprehension  what  they 
meant  by  *  obstruction,'  seems  to  us  to  be 
quite  as  ridiculous,  and  scarcely  less  incon- 
sistent with  the  honour  of  the  House. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  occasional 
moderation  shown  by  the  Obstructers  in 


the  early  days  of  the  Session  should  have 
been  attributed  by  many  to  the  commanding 
position  to  which  their  leader  had  attained  ; 
but  he  was  good  enough  to  give  another 
interpretation  to  his  conduct.  Quoting 
apparently  from  a  speech  of  Mr.  Secretary 
Hardy,  Mr.  Pamell  said  he  had  been  told 
that  the  strong  arm  of  the  House,  if  lifted 
in  impatience,  would  bmsh  him  and  his 
friends  aside,  but,  if  raised  in  wrath,  could 
grind  them  to  powder  ;  and  that  he  had 
determined  to  De  very  cautious  lest  he 
should  bring  himself  within  the  reach  of 
formal  censure. 

Lord  Cranbrook  (snat<;hed  from  the  evil 
to  come,  and  translated  to  a  purer  atmos- 
phere) if,  from  his  seat  in  the  blissful  Cham- 
ber, he  ever  casts  a  look  down  at  the 
troubled  scene  below,  must  have  the  delight 
of  his  repose  augmented  by  a  reminiscence 
of  conscious  usefulness  (for  we  suppose 
even  Peers  are  not  altogether  oblivious  pi 
deeds  done  in  this  nether  sphere  of  toil  and 
trouble)  in  having  interposed  for  a  biief 
interval  between  those  who  were  but  lately 
his  fellow  creatures  and  their  arch-tor- 
mentor. However  that  may  be,  there  was 
a  hush  before  the  storm.  The  provocation 
of  blocking  every  measure  on  the  Order 
Book  was  not  at  once  renewed.  We  sus- 
pect shrewdly  this  caution  was  akin  to  cun- 
ning. Why  exasperate  every  member 
whose  name  was  on  the  back  of  a  Bill,  at  a 
moment  when  the.  watchword  was  modera- 
tion f 

Again,  so  long  as  the  Eastem  Question 
was  under  discussion,  conceming  which  the 
House  was  not  in  a  humour  to  stand  tri- 
fling, senseless  talk  and  dilatory  motions 
were  eschewed.  Mr.  Secretary  Cross  was 
even  allowed  to  pass  the  Factory  and  Work- 
shops Bill,  which,  although  mainly  a  meas- 
ure of  consolidation,  long  seemed  likely  to 
be  the  only  Government  Bill  of  any  import- 
ance destined  to  become  law  this  year.  But 
presently  followed  Mr.  O'Donnell's  state- 
ment about  the  private  life  of  the  late  Lord 
Leitrim,  which  covered  his  memory  with 
wounds  a  thousand  times  more  cruel  than 
any  that  the  dastardly  assassins  inflicted  on 
the  defenceless  old  man  ;  when  accusations 
were  forced  into  the  unwilling  ears  of  the 
House,  confessedly  founded  on  nothing  lite 
evidence,  but  fitted  together  out  of  a  collec- 
tion of  newspaper  articles,  all  composed  al- 
most before  me  battered  corpse  had  had  time 
to  grow  cold,  yet  relating  to  events  the  latest 
of  which,  by  the  admission  of  the  wnters, 
must  have  taken  place,  if  ever,  upwards  of 
eighteen  years  ago.  The  late  Lord  Leit- 
rim's  tenants  have  formally  contradicted 
everything  definite  in  these  written  slan- 
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ders  ;  but,  had  they  been  true,  the  facts 
would  have  been  no  less  disgraceful  to 
those  who  patiently  submitted  .to  such 
wrongs  than  to  the  doer  of  them.  These 
charges  would  have  laid  the  utterer  open  to 
the  penalties  of  the  law  of  libel  if  made 
anywhere  but  under  the  protection  of.  Par- 
liamentary privileffe.  Under  that  shelter 
he  was  safe  from  all  censure  other  than  that 
which  tlie  honourable  House  to  which  he 
belonged  might  deem  it  proper  to  inflict. 
And  flie  Great  Assembly  was  silent. 

After  this  the  Obstructers  might  hope 
that  nothing  they  could  do  would  provote 
the  present  House  of  Commons  to  active 
resentment.  They  might  address  the  Min- 
isters of  the  Crown  as  Ministers  have  never 
before  been  addressed  ;  they  might  resist 
the  Chair  ;  they  might  move  to  report  the 
Chairman  of  Committees  for  persisting  in 
doing  his  duty  ;  and,  after  all,  march  home 
with  flying  colours. 

Of  a  truth,  '  the  gods  creep  on  with 
feet  of  wool  long  ere  with  iron  hand  they 
punish  men,*  and  if  the  House  pretends  to 
surpass  even  divine  patience,  it  should  be 
conscious  of  adequate  power  of  redress,  if 
not,  of  punishment.  The  Obstructers,  like 
the  Russians,  intend  to  push  on  until  they 
are  stopped.  Will  not  immunity  and  suc- 
cess such  as  theirs,  surely  invite  a  host  of 
imitators  eager  to  win  a  seat  in  Parliament  by 
yet  more  extravagant  agitation,  and  by  out- 
bidding the  leaders  of  to-day  with  fresh 
schemes  of  opposition,  by  the  side  of  which 
the  present  will  seem  moderate  and  tame  ? 
Does  this  fear  sound  extravagant  ?  Read 
certain  addresses  at  the  recent  election  for 
Middlesborough,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  game  is  begun.  Besides,  experience 
already  shows  that  no  candidate  is  too  bad 
for  some  electors  ! 

Meantime  events  on  the  continent  seemed 
imminent,  which  would  force  us  into  a 
mighty  struggle  against  the  triumphant 
armies  of  the  Czar.  England's  hour  of  diflB- 
culty  was  nigh,  even  at  the  doors.  Were 
not  rapid  cruisers  being  bought  up  by  Rus- 
sia in  Germany  and  the  United  States  ? 
Were  not  the  Fenians  of  America  preparing 
an  inroad  into  Canada  ? 

The  impatience  of  the  disaffected  in  Ire- 
land rose  to  the  height :  why  delay  the 
promised  blow  which  was  to  paralyse  the 
llouse  of  Commons  ?  Wherever  it  had  been 
possible,  the  arts  of  intimidation  had  been 
employed  through  the  Fenian  press  to  con- 
strain Irish  members  to  support  the  Ob- 
structers. Clearly  the  hour  for  action  had 
come,  and  yet  the  Obstructers  hung  back. 
It  was  easy  to  promise  in  Ireland  in  the  au- 
tumn.     It  was  more  difficult  to  perform 


at  Westminster  in  the  spring.  The  f oreiffn 
policy  and  the  military  precautions  of  the 
Government  had  been  discussed  and  voted 
upon.  About  these  the  House  was  in  ear- 
nest. It  was  not  till  after  Easter,  when 
the  monotonous  duty  of  voting  the  custom- 
ary Civil  Service  Estimates  had  thinned  the 
House,  that  at  last  the  train  was  fired  ; 
and  what  happened  ?  Nothing  very  terri- 
ble or  new,  only  something  inconceivably 
tiresome  a^d  indecorous.  In  the  first  three 
nights  in  Suppjy  the  Committee  was  only 
allowed  to  grant  just  eight  votes  each 
night.  Now  there  are  144  votes  in  the 
Civil  Service  Estimates,  so  that  at  that 
rate  it  would  take  nine  weeks  to  complete 
that  branch  of  the  Ser\'ices,  making,  how- 
ever, no  allowance  for  legitimate  discussion 
on  important  votes,  such,  for  example,  as 
those  for  Education,  which  always  lead  to 
an  interesting  review  of  the  progress  of  ele- 
mentary teadiing,  and  offer  an  opportunity 
for  many  useful  suggestions. 

However,  with  patience  and  perseverance 
even  at  this  low  rate  of  speed,  the  House 
might  hope  to  end  its  labours  in  mid-Oc- 
tober ;  so  our  tormentors  gave  a  few  more 
turns  of  the  screw,  and  for  the  next  three 
nights  the  Committee  was  only  permitted 
to  take  three  votes  a  night.  This  was  said 
to  be  the  regulation  allowance  for  the  fu- 
ture ;  and  at  this  rate  the  House  would 
hare  to  sit  fpr  six  months  more  on  end, 
merely  to  complete  this  one  division  of  the 
estimates.  But  the  mildest  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  turns  if  you  cut  off  his  sup- 
plies ;  and  the  Members  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Business  were  at  last  acquainted 
by  the  Chairman  with  his  plan  for  dealing 
with  obstruction.  No  sooner  had  the  Leader 
of  the  House  appealed  to  it  for  aid,  and 
asked  for  continuous  morning  sittings,  than 
he  received  the  support  he  sought.  No 
sooner  had  the  Committee  settled  to  its 
task,  than  '  Presto  I  *  what  a  change  !  Won- 
derful to  relate,  nineteen  votes  were  taken 
the  very  next  night  in  Supply.  The  Ob- 
structers, thoroughly  alarmed,  fell  back  on 
their  old  plan  of  lulling  the  Committee  to 
sleep  M;ain,  and  so  forty-five  votes  were 
passed  in  the  two  remaining  sittings  before 
the  Whitsuntide  recess,  and  the  House  ab- 
solutely acknowledged  by  a  humble  and 
grateful  cheer  this  gracious  permission  to 
resume  its  old  habits  of  business.  We  hope 
we  have  said  enough  to  explain,  even  t3 
those  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
procedure  of  the  House,  the  new  method 
of  pursuing  the  old  ends  of  obstruction, 
and  have  made  manifest  from  what  hotbeds 
of  disaffection  that  rank  weed  derives  its 
support,   and  the  pressing  need  of  some 
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touch  of  the  pruning-knife  to  prevent  the 
overshadowing  growth  choking  the  life^out 
of  all  useful  plants. 

We  ventured  last  January  to  forecast, 
that  the  idea  of  contracting  the  rules  of  de- 
bate, until  they  formed  a  net  so  close  that 
the  most  adroit  and  slippery  Obstructer 
could  not  twist  through  them,  would  have 
to  be  abandoned,  as  at  once  inconvenient 
and  hopeless.  But  it  does  seem  strange 
that  after  two  years'  study  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  obstruction,  the  best  opinion  should 
still  be  divided  between  two  methods  of 
treatment.  It  was  long  the  sanguine  hope 
of  many,  that  Obstructers  would  be  best 
managed  on  principles  similar  to  those 
which  have  been  found  so  successfully  in 
dealing  with  the  milder  forms  of  lunacy  in 
Belgium.  Instead  of  herding  the  afflicted 
creatures  together,  where  the  nervous  irri- 
tability of  each  re-acts  on  the  other,  each 
patient  is  put  out  to  board  separately,  in  a 
family  of  his  own  rank  in  life^  where  he  is 
treated  exactly  like  the  rest  of  the  circle, 
and  no  notice  whatever  is  taken  of  his  eccen- 
tricities. He  usually  begifc  by  smashing 
the  ^'indows,  upsetting  the  crockery,  and 
indulging  in  every  variety  of  mischief  ;  but 
he  is  not  reproved.  Not  the  slighest  ob- 
servation rewards  his  activity.  The  window 
remains  shattered.  If  a  fragment  large 
enough  survives,  his  dinner  is  served  to  him 
on  the  broken  plate,  just  as  if  nothing  un- 
common had  happened.  Usually  the  pa- 
tient bursts  into  floods  of  the  bitter  tears  of 
disappointment,  when  all  his  efforts  attract 
no  attention.  Still  the  kind  treatment  con- 
tinues. By  degrees  he  quiets  down,  and 
settles  into  the  habits  of  the  family.  It  be- 
comes safe  to  mend  the  windows,  and  give 
him  a  new  plate.  An  excellent  system, 
most  promising  in  mild  cases,  and  to  be 
adopted  whenever  it  can  Kb  carried  out  at 
a  reasonable  cost.  But  in  applying  the 
system  to  the  unruly  in  Parliament,  the 
analogy  fails.  ^-First,  because  the  irrational 
fit  is  sustaine<^y  the  approbation  of  fool- 
ish persons  out  of  doors  and  the  irritation 
of  the  company  within.  Secondly,  because 
Imperial  time  is  more  precious,  and  diffi- 
cult to  replace,  than  plates  and  panes  of 
glass.  The  system,  in  fact,  is  too  costly, 
and  the  ratepayers  will  not  long  submit  to 
the  expense.  Tliey  will  be  inclined  to  get 
rid  of  their  sentimental  guardians,  and 
elect  a  more  practical  board. 

It  remains  then  to  consider  some  system 
of  restraint.  Several  suggestions  have  been 
offered,  but  we  propose  only  to  notice  two, 
one  made  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Excheq- 
uer, the  other  by  Mr.  Raikes.  Both  are 
of  the  mildest  character,  and  aim  rather  at 


providing  a  simple  process  of  procedure 
than  at  confiding  any  excessive  powers  to 
the  Chair.  On  all  hands  there  has  been  a 
just  anxiety  to  preserve  intact  three  of  the 
best  recognised  principles  of  Parliament- 
ary procedure  :  namely,  to  maintain  the 
impartiality  of  the  Chair  above  the  reach  of 
suspicion  ;  not  to  inflict  any  considerable 
penalty,  in  hot  blood,  but  only  after  an  ad- 
joumntent ;  to  make  every  sentence  the  act 
of  the  House  or  Committee,  not  that  of  the 
Speaker  or  of  the  Government  of  the  day. 
The  Speaker  has  not  eyes  to  see  nor 
ears  to  near,  save  as  directed  by  the  House. 
All  the  authority  he  exercises,  whether  by 
written  rule  or  byimmemorial  usage,  is  de- 
rived from  the  House.  He  is  its  mouth- 
piece,,its  servant,  its  most  honoured  mem- 
ber, but  not  its  master.  His  ambition  is  to 
enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  House  indi- 
vidually and  collectively.  So  anxious  is  he 
to  appear  absolutely  impartial,  that,  though 
necessarily  chosen  from  ofae  of  the  great 
parties  in  the  State,  we  believe  we  are 
accurate  in  saying,  that  no  one  of  the  three 
most  recent  occupants  of  the  Chair  has  ever 
entered  the  political  club  of  his  party  af- 
ter accepting  his  high  office.  Within  the 
House  he  is  the  c6unsellor,  the  oracle, 
whom  all  may  consult — ^in  whom  all  may 
have  confidence.  It  is  desirable  therefore 
that  every  sentence  of  punishment,  though 
pronounced  by  the  Speaker,  should  be  im- 
posed by  a  resolution  and  be  the  act  of  the 
House.  , 

We  now  proceed  to  state  the  two  pro- 
posals, and  we  naturally  give  precedence  to 
that  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
who  has  acted  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Business.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  no  words  limit  the  application 
of  this  Rule  to  cases  of  wilful  disorder  or 
systematic  obstruction,  though  no  doubt 
that  is  intended,  and  should,  we  think,  be 
expressed.  The  resolution  as  submitted  to 
the  Committee  runs  thus  : — 

*  That  any  member  who  has  been  twice 
formally  declared  by  the  Speaker,  or  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Cfommittee  of  the  Whole 
House  (during  the  same  pitting  of  the 
House  or  of  the  Committee),  to  be  out  of 
order,  or  to  be  abusing  the  Rules  of  the 
House,  shall  stand  suspended  from  his  du- 
ties as  a  member  during  the  remainder  of 
that  day's  sitting  of  the  House.' 

The  alternative  proposal  of  Mr.  Raikes 
refers  specially  to  proceedings  in  Committee, 
but  of  course  is  applicable,  mutatis  mutan- 
dis, to  those  in  tne  House.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

*  In  case  of  obstruction  arising,  any 
member  present  may  '*  take  notice,"  that 
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is  to  say,  he  may  rise  in  Lis  place,  and, 
without  making  a  motion,  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Chair  to  the  fact  that  the  Hon- 
ourable Member  for is  obstructing  the 

business  of  this  Committee^  Such  notice 
being  taken,  the  Chairman  is  to  exercise  a 
discretion  whether  or  not  to  call  upon  the 
member  inculpated  for  a  vindication  of  his 
conduct.  The  time  allowed  for  such  vindi- 
cation to  be  limited  to  five  minutes.  .  After 
which  the  Chairman  is  again  to  exerciae  a 
discretion  whether  or  not  to  propose  the 
question,   **  That  the  Honourable  Member 

for be  not  further  heard."    On  which 

question  a  vote  is  to  be  taken  forthwith 
without  amendment  or  debate. ' 

The  safeguards  of  the  double  discretion 
entrusted  to  the  Chair  are  designed  in  the 
first  case  to  prevent  the  Obstructer  '  taking 
notice '  for  the  purposes  of  his  craft ;  in 
the  second,  to  check  any  arbitrary  proceed- 
ings on  the  part  of  an  irritated  majority. 
We  will  examine  in  detail  both  proposals 
under  the  light  of  the  principles  just  set 
forth.  The  idea  of  the  Chancellor  seemsto 
be  derived  from  a  regulation  common  to  all 
Continental  Parliaments,  at  least  those  of 
the  Latin  race,  where  it  is  frequently  put 

*  in  force  without  any  evil  results.  This  nilo 
makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Chair,  whenever 
any  member  shall  twice  in  the  same  sitting 
have  been  declared  out  of  order  for  infring- 
ing the  rules  of  debate,  to  interrupt  the 
member  so  offending  the  third  time,  and 
to  call  on  the  next  speaker  who  may  wish 
to  address  the  House.  This  rule,  however, 
was  not  originally  directed  against  a  class 
of  offences  akin  to  obstruction,  but  against 
impediments  of  quite  a  different  character. 
For  an  instance  we  will  cite  the  experience 
of  united  Italy.  A  great  number  of  very 
clever  young  advocates  were  returned  to  the 
early  Parliaments  of  that  kingdom.  These 
eager  spirits,  full  of  emulation,  richly  gifted 
with  the  Southern  faculty  of  improvisation, 
competed  against  each  otner,  and  endeavour- 
ed to  raise  their  reputation  at  the  Bar  by  tak- 
ing every  opportunity  of  making  exhaustive 
and  exhausting  forensic  speeches  in  the 
Chamber.  The  rule  has  worked  most  suc- 
cessfully, and  w^  recently  renewed  when  the 
Standing  Orders  of  the  Italian  Parliament 
underwent  revision.  By  it  the  erring  mem- 
ber is  merely  *  put  to  silence  '  during  the 
debate,  without  any  more  formal  process  than 
a  call  to  opder  from  the  Chair.  It  inflicts 
on  him  no  incapacity,  no  disqualification. 
The  result  of  the  Italian  rule  and  that  of 
Mr.  Raikes  are  identical,  but  in  Italy  the  ac- 
tion is  more  simple  and  rapid,  because  the 
application  is  vested  in  the  Chair,  not  in 

the  vote  of  the  Committee.     On  the  other 


hand,  the  Chancellor's  resolution  suspends 
the  Obstructer  for  the  night.  For  that  pe- 
riocP he  becomes  a  *  stranger,'  and  forfeits 
his  right  to  sit  in  the  House,  a  result  we 
think  more  eflScacious,  and  more  'commen- 
surate with  his  offence  against  the  authority 
of  Parliament.  The  objection,  that  by  thi* 
process  some  penalty,  though  very  slight,  is 
imposed  by  the  act  of  the  Chair,  and  in- 
flicted forthwith,  seems  hardly  valid,  where 
it  is  so  limited  in  duration,  and  is  prescribed 
by  a  Resolution  of  the  House.  It  is  indeed 
not  punishment  at  all,  but  an  effectual  en- 
forcement of  Order,  rendered  absolutely 
necessary  by  conduct  unprecedented  hither- 
to, but  now  quite  common  in  the  House. 
Whenever  the  Resolution  is  enforced  in 
Committee,  we  think  it  should  be  specially 
reported  by  the  Chairman,  when  he  leaves 
the  Chair  at  the  close  of  the  sitting  of  the 
Committee,  otherwise  the  House  would 
have  no  cognizance  that  the  offending  mem- 
ber has  been  suspended. 

After  careful  consideration,  the  Com- 
mittee preferred  the  method  proposed  by 
the  Chancellor  <tf  the  Exchequer,  but  intro- 
duced into  his  plan  four  very  impo|tant 
modifications.  We  proceed  to  give  the 
resolution  in  the  terms  in  which  it  finally 
became  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee : — 

*That  whenever  any  Member  shall  have 
been  named  by  the  Speiaker,  or  by  the  Chair- 
man of  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  as  dis- 
regarding the  authority  of  the  Chair,  or  abus- 
ing the  Rules  of  the  House,  by  persistently  and 
wfif  ully  obstructing  the  business  of  the  House 
or  otherwise,  the  Speaker  or  Chairman  may, 
after  the  Member  named  shall,  if  he  desire  it, 
have  been  heard  in  explanation  for  a  period 
of  time  not  exceeding  10  minutes,  put  the 
question,  no  amendment  or  debate  bein^ 
allowed,  **  That  such  Member  be  suspended 
from  the  service  bf  the  House  during  the  re- 
mainder of  that  day^s  sitting."  ' 

First,  we  notice  that  the  amended  Rule 
defines  the  class  of  offences  against  which  it 
is  directed — a  change  which,  we  have  said, 
was  desirable.  Next,  that  it  does  not  re- 
quire that  the  Speaker  shall  have  twice  for- 
mally declared  the  offender  to  be  out  of 
order,  before  the  new  method  is  applied. 
This  we  consider  also  an  improvement,  as, 
in  its  first  form,  the  rule  seemed  to  guaran- 
tee impunity  to  any  and  every  Obstructer 
who  should  be  content  with  only  two  gross 
offences  in  each  sitting.  We  are  glad  to 
see  the  old  practice  recognised  of  '  naming 
to  the  House, '  by  which  the  Chair,  when 
compelled  thereto  by  outrageous  disobe- 
dience, can  at  once  divest  the  rebel  of  the 
immunities  of  the  honourable  member  for 
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'  Dash '  and  tarn  him  into  plain  Mr. 
Blank,  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  no- 
torious Mr.  Wilkes  once  asked  the  Speaker 
what  would  hi^pen  if  he  were  named  to 
the  House.'  The  Speaker  replied,  *  Heaven 
only  ki^ew  what  would  happen. '  Meaning 
thereby  that  the  consequences  would  not 
rest  in  him,  but  in  the  will  of  the  House, 
whose  all  unworthy  minister  he  was,  and 
the  House  might  expel,  imprison,  or  par- 
don Mr.  Wilkes  according  to  its  high  pleas- 
ure. It  will  be  observed  that  by  the  other 
changes  made  in  the  Chancellor's  proposal, 
two  features  of  Mr.  Baikes's  plan  are  intro- 
duced into  the  Resolution  of  the  Committee  ; 
namely,  the  right  of  the  person  implicated 
to  a  reply,  and  the  discretion  left  to  the 
Chair  to  stay  proceedings.  These,  however 
suitable  in  their  original  connection,  i^pear 
to  us  entirely  incongruous  in  their  new 
place.  Let  us  attain  to  a  clear  view  of  the 
circumstances  with  which  we  have  to  deal. 
The  House,  by  appointing  a  Committee  to 
recommend  an  appropriate  and  easy  method 
of  procedure,  has  taken  formal  notice  of  the 
perpetual  repetition  of  a  fresh  and  particu- 
lar class  of  offences ;  and,  if  it  adopt  this 
recommendation  of  the  Committee,  will 
directly  enjoin  on  Mr.  Speaker  a  special 
process  of  enforcing  order  in  anticipation 
of  a  renewal  of  such  offences.  Mr.  Speak- 
er's action  then  will  be  strictly  ministmal* 
He  will  remain  still  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
will  of  the  House,  the  executive  officer  en- 
forcing its  discipline.  Why,  then,  encum- 
ber the  procedure  by  giving  the  offender, 
taken  red-handed  in  his  offence,  an  absolute 
right  of  explanation  for  ten  minutes  ?  It 
is  against  all  analogy  of  other  calls  to  or- 
der in  debate,  and  of  carrying  out  the  other 
rules  of  the  House.  For  example,  when  the 
Speaker,  according  to  order,  stops  debate 
at  ten  minutes  to  seven  at  a  morning  sitting, 
or  puts  the  original  question  forthwith  after 
the  previous  question  has  been  carried, 
there  is  no  appeal  nor  explanation  allowed. 
Consider  the  great  inconvenience  that  must 
arise  if,  when  the  Speaker  carries  out  the  ex- 
press wish  of  the  House,  a  member  in  con- 
tumacy should  question  the  application  of 
the  Rule,  and  impugn  the  conduct  of  the 
Chair. 

The  new  Rule  is  directed  not  against 
doubtful  but  flagrant  disorder,  not  against 
occasional  but  habitual  defiance.  It  does 
not  begin  to  operate  until  after  the  Speak* 
er  has  exhausted  warning  and  rebuke.  Is 
it,  then,  consistent  with  common  sense 
to  countenance  a  ^eeious  and  insincere 
apology,  tendered  not  to  the  actual 
witnesses    of    the    misconduct    only,  but 


to  the  '  great  number  of  members  who 
avoid  the  fatigues  ol  obstruction,  and  are 
drawn  into  the  House  only  when  some  ex- 
citement attracts  them  from  stii^dy  in  the 
library  or  relaxation  on  the  terrace  ?  Is 
not  this  proposition  a  striking  instance  of 
that  predominance  of  feeling  over  judg- 
ment, and  of  that  stomge  self-mistrust, 
which  numbs  the  vigour  of  the  House  \ 
Wilful  and  persistent  obstructioo,  forsooth, 
lay  in  his  way,  and  he  trod  upon  it  by  mis- 
take. Poor  fellow,  do  let  him  tell  us  all 
about  it !  Similar  objections  avail  against 
the  discretion  (forced  on  the  Speaker  by  the 
word  ^  may '  m  the  amended  Resolution) 
to  stay  further  proceedings  after  the  defence 
has  been  delivered.  W^ould  not  the  mere 
existence  of  such  a  discretion  seem  to  hint 
a  suspicion,  or,  at  all  events,  imply  a  possi- 
bility, of  overhaste  or  unfairness  in  the 
Chair,  just  as  that  vested  right  of  exculpa- 
tion would  suggest  a  probability  of  harsh- 
ness in  the  working  of  the  rule  ?  Is  this  re- 
spectful to  Mr.  Speaker,  or  consonant  with 
the  dignity  of  Parliament  ?  Against  which 
#f  the  other  Rules  of  the  House  is  there 
any  right  to  show  cause  why  it  should  not 
be  enforced  ?  These  proceedings  shoull 
not  be  begun  at  all,  unless  the  House  is 
prepared  to  push  them  straight  through  to 
their  proper  conclusion. 

If  tne  House  accepts  the  principle  of  the 
recommendation  of  the  Committee,  and  en- 
trusts to  the  Chair  the  initiative  in  the  re- 
pression of  obstruction,  it  should  do  so 
frankly  and  entirely,  within  the  narrow  and 
joalo«s  limits  of  the  regulation  it  will  have 
deliberately  prescribed. 

Has  not  the  feeling  of  the  Committee, 
while  examining  the  details  of  so  many 
cross  propositions,  been  for  a  moment  mis- 
led by  a  false  analogy  ?  Of  course  when  a 
Member  has  been  formally  charged  with 
some  misconduct  in  a  set  speech,  and  the 
accuser  submits  a  ntotion  to  the  decision  of 
the  House,  reason  and  justice  alike  require 
that  the  accused  should  be  heard  in  his  de- 
fence before  judgment  is  passed  ;  and  such 
has  been  the  invariable  practice  of  Parlia- 
ment. But  this  is  not  a  case  of  the  in- 
crimination of  one  Member  by  another,  but 
of  the  enforcement  of  order  by  the  Chair. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  reinforce 
this  reasoning,  if  sound,  by  pointing  out 
the  lessons  derived  from  modem  experience 
in  this  class  of  explanations,  permissible 
under  that  old  machinery  wbich,  as  being 
too  cumbrous  and  slow,  the  new  process  has 
been  devised  to  supersede.  In  recent  ex* 
amples>  such  opportunity  of  so-called  ex- 
pluiation  has  furnished  occasion  for  more 
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exaggerated  breaches  of  order,  tot  subter- 
fuge, and  for  further  waste  of  time,  never 
for  contrite  apology. 

Of  these  evils  the  Committee  was  evi- 
dently conscious  when  it  limited  the  length 
of  these  speeches  to  ten  minutes.  But  the 
*  worst  evil  of  all  would  be  to  inaugurate  an 
appeal  a^nst  the  authority  of  Mr.  Speaker, 
which  is  none  other  than  that  of  the 
House  ;  and  we  trust  that,  when  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee  conies  on  for 
consideration,  these  blots  in  the  new  pro- 
cedure may  be  removed  by  the  wisdom  of 
the  House. 

With  these  corrections,  this  process  for 
the  protection  of  genuine  discussion  might 
be  usefully  sanctioned  ;  but  we  greatly  fear 
that  the  new  Rule  will  still  be  found  in- 
adequate to  maintain  order  in  debate,  un- 
less supplemented  by  more  stringent  meas- 
ures after  the  same  offender  has  been  twice 
dealt  with  under  its  provisions.  It  is  only 
through  the  dread  of  something  worse  fol- 
lowing, that  it  will  exercise  a  salutary  influ- 
ence. Else  what  is  to  prevent  each  Ob- 
structer  showing  his  dexterity  by  skating  o# 
very  thin  ice  ?  and  if  by  ill  luck  he  should 
fall  in,  another  might  succeed  him,  and  so 
waste  quite  enough  time  to  spoil  the  use- 
fulness of  the  night.  The  restrictive  conse- 
quences of  the  Resolution  end  with  the  sit- 
tmg  ;  so  next  day  they  would  mount  the 
merry-go-round  again,  and  keep  up  their 
notoriety  at  the  expense  of  the  credit  of 
Parliament.  Moreover,  we  deprecate  con- 
demning the  Chair  to  a  daily  struggle 
against  open  disobedience.  Miss  Betsy 
•fiotwood,  throned  in  her  wonted  seat  in 
her  orderly  chamber,  was  a  stately,  awe- 
inspiring  presence  ;  but  after  the  august 
lady  had  phinged  into  the  daily  skirmi^ 
whenever  the  faithful  Janet  took  notice  of 
the  presence  of  donkeys,  she  ceased  to  in- 
spire reverence,  and  the  impudent  urchins 
hourly  renewed  their  trespass.  It  would 
not  be  just  to  impose  such  duties  as  matter 
of  routine  on  Mr.  Speaker.  At  present, 
the  acknowledged  strength  of  the  Obstruc- 
tive party  amountB  on  paper  to  some  nine— 
its  active  army  of  offence  only  to  five  ;  but 
already  auxihary  forces  hover  about  the 
field.  A  little  more  encouragement,  a  lit- 
tle more  vacillation,  and  the  ascendancy  of 
the  House  over  ite  members  may  be  lost, 
not  to  be  restored  without  recourse  to 
measures  which  may  well  appal  the  lovers 
of  free  discussion,  such  as  have  never  been 
exercised  except  in  the  worst  times  of  the 
Long  Parliament  and  of  the  Stuarts.  Our 
recommendation  is  that  any  person  who 
may  twice  come  under  the  condemnation  of 
the  new  Rule  should  be  proceeded  against 


by  resolution  at  four  o'clock,  after  due  no- 
tice given.  The  mover  of  this  censure 
should  impugn  the  whole  conduct  of  the 
Member  implicated.  Then  would  be  the 
appropriate  occasion  to  call  on  him  for  such 
explanation  as  he  could  offer,  before  the 
House  proceeded,  without  further  debate, 
to  impose  an  appropriate  punishment.  That 
penalty  should  be  suspension  from  the  ser- 
vice of  the  House  for  some  fixed  period, 
and  for  such  further  time  until  he  shall 
have  given  assurance  to  the  House  that  he 
will  not  so  offend  again.  Tf  anything  leas 
than  this  be  tried,  or  too  short  a  suspension 
be  fixed,  what  is  to  prevent  the  friends  <rf 
the  offender  from  proposing  his  name  to 
serve  as  a  member  on  every  Select  Com- 
mittee to  be  appointed,  and  by  this,  and  a 
dozen  other  devices,  further  wasting  the 
time  of  the  House  until  his  recal  ?  After 
all,  are  these  proposals  anything  more  than 
sticks  to  be  used  for  beating  about  the 
bush  ?  Would  it  not  be  better  to  push  on 
bravely  to  the  lair  of  the  boar  and  put  an 
end  to  his  depredations  on  the  public  time  ? 
Must  we  delay  our  attack  till  women  have 
all  their  rights  and  an  Atalanta  comes  to  our 
aid  ?  If  this  wanton  destruction  of  legishu 
tiou  for  two  years  is  so  light  a  mischief,  let 
the  House  vote  double  supplies  in  a  lump 
sum,  and  take  a  holiday  till  the  general 
election  of  1881.  That  would  at  any  rate 
economize  discredit.  But  so  varied  are 
the  wants  of  our  modem  civilization,  so 
great  is  the  need  of  improved  administra- 
tion, so  many  are  the  conflicts  of  interest 
which  it  produces,  that,  toil  Pariiament 
never  so  wisely  and  well,  it  is  difiScult  to 
provide  fast  enough  easy  means  for  the  just 
settlement  of  conflicting  rights.  If,  then, 
justice  delayed  is  justice  denied,  why  palter 
with  duty  any  longer  ?  It  would  be  easy, 
though  somewhat  tedious,  to  show  thatereiy 
class  is  suffering  some  inconvenience,  has 
been  deprived  of  some  facility  in  the  trans- 
action of  the  business  of  life,  by  the  action 
of  these  obstinate  offenders.  More  than 
nine-tenths  of  the  Irish  representatives  ut- 
terly repudiate  their  devices.  The  scions 
of  the  old  Irish  race,  the  O'Reillys,  the 
O'Conors,  [the  O'Donoffhues,  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  this  little  knot  of  Ob- 
structers  who  scarcely  count  a  genuine  Irish- 
man among  them.  Truly  Uiere  is  a  Scotch- 
man and  a  Fleming  who  have  adopted  Irish 
aliases  for  the  purposes  of  politicfd  adven- 
ture, but  the  Saxon  derivation  of  other 
names  betrays  the  descendant  of  the  Saxon 
interloper.  Do  not  the  old  Irish  families 
represent  the  true  Irish  party  ?  These  do 
not  wish  to  alienate  the  House  of  Com- 
mons :  these  do  not  advocate  out-of -doors 
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revenge  and  retaliation,  or  threaten  to  pro- 
ceed from  obstruction  to  destruction. 
These  ask  only  for  what  they  deem  to  be 
suitable  government  and  equal  religious 
privileges,  which  they  hope  can  be  ob- 
tained peaceably,  and,  in  the  present  tem- 
per of  English  opinion,  promptly,  for  Ire- 
land. These  do  not  act  so  as  wantonly  to 
revive  the  old  mood  of  suspicion  and  dis- 
like of  everything  Irish.  Would  it  not  be 
better  for  the  House  to  endeavour  to  satisfy 
them,  instead  of  shrinking  before  their 
reckless  rivals,  who  receive  the  support  of 
the  Fenian  agitator  and  of  the  apologist  of 
agrarian  crime  ? 

The  first  vigorous  effort  brought  us  at 
once  to  a  delicious  oasis  in  the  monotonous 
waste.  Contrast  with  the  fruitless  tract 
through  which  we  had  been  wearily  plod- 
ding, the  busy  halt  under  the  palms  during 
the  month  of  June.  Take,  as  a  single  ex- 
ample of  the  value  to  the  country  of  well- 
spent  time,  the  interesting  discussion  on 
Explosions  in  Mines  of  Friday  evening,  the 
Slst  of  that  month,  when  after  only  three 
hours  and  a  half  of  debate,  during  which 
several  Members  gave  the  House  the  accu- 
mulated experience  of  a  lifetime,  and  no 
one  spoke  who  had  not  bestowed  careful  at- 
tention on  the  practical  working  of  the  law, 
Mr.  Secretary  Cross  was  able  to  announce 
to  the  House,  with  the  approval  of  both 
sides,  a  course  which  it  is  anticipated  may 
lead  to  a  great  diminution  in  the  number  of 
those  awful  catastrophes  which  have  cast 
such  mournful  shadows  over  the  life  of  all 
those  engaged  in  mining  industry. 

This  oasis,  which  we  so  suddenly  at- 
tained, broadens  on  our  closer  view,  and, 
if  it  be  not  in  truth  on  the  outer  bounda- 
ries of  civilized  life,  it  is  at  least  protected 
country  wherein  the  crafty  Bedouin  no 
longer  dares  to  harass  the  caravan.  Since 
the  Government  have  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Lords  a  Bill  appropriating  a  mil- 
lion out  of  the  surplus  funds  of  the  Irish 
Church  to  the  advancement  of  Intermediate 
Education  in  Ireland,  it  is  feared  that  this 
measure  might  suffer  in  an  indiscriminate 
massacre,  and  the  Irish  Representatives 
have  put  the  utmost  pressure  on  their  wild 
adherents  to  keep  them  quiet  for  the  time 
— so  that  there  is  a  good  chance  that  this 
enforced  suspension  of  hostilities  may  last 
for  the  few  remaining  weeks  of  the  Session, 
unless,  indeed,  the  armistice,  as  hasliap- 
pened  before,  is  suddenly  denounced  in  a 
tantrum  on  some  arbitrary  taking  of 
offence.  While  we  welcome  every  endeavour 
to  satisfy  the  rational  desires  of  the  Irish 
people,  the  precarious  repose  of  the  moment 
should    not   set  the    watchfulness  of  the 


House  to  sleep.  Regarded  in  the  light  of 
blackmail,  or  as  a  sop  to  Cerberus,  a  mil- 
lion sterling  is  a  morsel  to  provoke  appetite, 
and  even  the  Irish  Church  surplus  will  not 
often  furnish  forth  a  perfect  feast.  The 
House  should  recollect  that  a  large  Dane- 
gelt  ever  drew  fresh  hordes  of  rovers  *  swarm- 
ing  o'er  the  Northern  Sea.' 

We  reverence  the  respect  with  which  the 
House  guards  the  rights  of  minorities,  the 
jealousy  with  which  it  watches  the  slight- 
est apparent  infringendent  of  the  rights  of 
free  discussion.  But  do  not  let  religion 
degenerate  into  superstition,  lest  the  very 
objects  of  faith  be  lost.  These  men  for 
two  years  have  almost  deprived  Great  Brit- 
ain of  Parliamentary  government.  That 
has  been  their  aim.  How  many  Scotch  ques- 
tiouQ,  we  ask,  have  been  properly  discussed 
these  two  Sessions?  How  many  English 
and  Irish  measures  have  been  indefinitely 
postponed  ? 

Minorities  have  a  right  to  offer  a  pro- 
longed resistance  bv  fair  arguments  against 
any  change  of  the  law,  so  long  as  there  re- 
mains a  reasonable  chance  of  converting  the 
House  and  the  country  to  the  justice  of 
their  views  ;  but  the  Obstructers  oppose 
not  one  particular  new  measure,  but  any  and 
every  Bill  indiscriminately,  and  endeavour 
to  bring  the  mere  routine  of  parliamcn- 
tjjry  government  to  a  standstill.  It  would 
be  preposterous  to  describe  their  rambling 
words  as  argument.  It  is  the  liberty  of 
reckless  railing,  not  that  of  reasonable 
speech,  which  is  being  respected  by  the 
unwillingness  of  the  House  to  act. 

It  will  now  be  our  more  agreeable  duty 
to  examine  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  for  providing  increased  facilities 
for  the  conduct  of  business,  and  to  offer 
incidentally  some  remarks  on  the  difficulties 
of  Pariiamentary  goverritaent  in  the  present 
day. 

We  hail  with  great  satisfaction  what  we 
would  venture  to  call  the  new  traffic  ar- 
rangements, which  we  anticipate  will  great- 
ly relieve  the  block  of  measures,  and  enable 
bill  and  motion  to  defile  much  more  easily 
through  the  avenues  of  the  Order  Book. 
The  appropriation  of  Monday  to  the  un- 
impeded consideration  of  the  Estimates,  and 
the  relegation  to  Friday  of  miscellaneous 
amendments  on  Supply,  will  be  most  use- 
ful. Not  only  will  the  House  have  the 
advantage  of  knowing  with  certainty  the 
subject  appointed  to  be  considered,  but  it 
will  further  secure  that  of  learning  the  Min- 
isterial scheme  at  the  earliest  moment. 
Much  misconception  will  be  saved,  and  criti- 
cism and  suggestion  will  both  be  addressed 
to  an  actual,  and  not,  as  heretofore,  to  a 
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conjectural  policy.  Supply  will  proceed 
evenly  through  the  Session,  and,  votes  on 
account  being  no  longer  necessary,  there 
will  be  a  saving  of  time  and  labour,  as  well 
as  a  simplification  of  the  accounts.  We  wish 
that  the  principle  of  the  classification  of 
business  could  be  carried  further,  and  that 
amendments  on  Supply  on  Friday  had  been 
reserved  for  motions  calling  in  question  the 
conduct  of  the  Administration  or  of  the 
Courts  of  Justice,  so  as  to  secure  frequent 
opportunity  for  examining  any  real  griev- 
ance of  a  personal  character,  and  also  for 
informal  conversations  on  matters  of  inter- 
est suddenly  arising.  While  we  recognize 
the  practical  diflBculty  of  drawing  these  dis- 
tinctions, we  think  the  plan  might  be  tried 
as  an  experiment  for  a  Session  or  two,  as 
the  trial  could  not  inflict  damage  on  any 
one.  Tuesday  should  be  dedicated,  as 
now,  at  the  commencement  of  the  session^- 
to  formal  resolutions,  and  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  bills  of  principle,  as  opposed  to  bills 
of  machinery.  The  latter  could  be  intro- 
duced on  any  day,  as  the  House  could  not 
express  an  opinion  on  their  merits  until  the 
printed  copies  had  been  perused  ;  but  the 
proposal  to  make,  from  the  1st  of  June, 
Tuesday  an  order  night  for  private  mem- 
bers, placing  first  those  bills  which  have 
reached  the  most  advanced  stage,  will  en- 
able the  measures  least  opposed  to  become 
law  in  the  current  Session,  and  leave  the 
course  free  for  others  in  the  following  year. 

We  do  not  anticipate  either  gain  or  loss 
from  the  application  of  the  four  weeks' 
limit  to  the  postponement  of  orders  of  the 
day.  The  ballot  decides  now,  and  will  de- 
cide if  the  plan  is  accepted  ;  only  under  the 
new  rule  the  decision,  instead  of  coming 
from  a  single  cast  of  the  die,  will  be  the 
result  of  several. 

The  proposal  to  restore  the  practice,  long 
obsolete  in  the  Lower  House,  of  negativing 
the  Committee  in  the  case  of  Consolidation 
Bills  would  undoubtedly  quicken  the  tedi- 
ous process  which  forms  the  indispensable 
preliminary  to  any  codification  of  me  Law. 
However,  we  shrewdly  suspect  that  the 
House  will  be  found  to  be  too  jealous  for 
this  course  to  find  general  acceptance 
whenever  the  slightest  amendment  is  mixed 
up  with  the  consolidation,  and  it  appears  a 
pity  to  consolidate  without  admitting  ac- 
knowledged improvements  in  tfie  new  stat- 
ute. This  practice  might  be  essayed  on  the 
annual  Bill  for  the  Continuance  of  Expir- 
ing Laws.  However,  the  suggestion  seems 
unobjectionable,  to  give  a  qualified  prece- 
dence over  private  members'  bills  to  con- 
solidation bills,  and  to  bills  founded  on  the 
report  of  a  Select  Committee  ;  but,  as  con- 


solidation bills  are  almost  always  promoted 
by  Government)  we  are  afraid  they  will  still 
be  sacrificed,  as  heretofore,  to  more  pressing, 
or,  at  least,  more  popular  measures,  or  fdl 
victims  to  the  midnight  noose  of  the  ob- 
structive Thug.  This  thought  brings  ua 
back  to  the  consideration  of  the  12.30  rule  ; 
that  plausible,  but  profligate,  advocate  of 
early  closing,  who  keeps  the  back-door 
open  till  four,  nay,  even  ten,  in  the  morn- 
ing to  Irish  customers  longing  to  discuss 
intoxicating  liquors  ;  that  specious  tyrant 
who  consents,  while  the  Speaker  is  held, 
till  dawn  broadens  into  day,  bound  to  the 
chair,  to  be  riddled,  like  another  St.  Sebas- 
tian, by  all  the  arrows  of  debate. 

Every  reasonable  member  must  cordially 
support  the  principle  that  no  fresh  opposed 
business  should  be  begun  after  half-past 
twelve  ;  but  to  apply  this  principle  with 
effect,  the  House  must  put  more  faith  in 
freedom  of  action,  less  in  artificial  fetters. 
Reasonable  hours  will  never  be  kept  so 
long  as  the  Government  abdicates  its  guid- 
ing functions,  and  trusts  in  dead  mechanic^ 
rules  for  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
order  of  business,  instead  of  discharging 
those  functions  itself  by  a  living  hand.  If 
the  Leader*of  the  House  would  set  his  face 
against  late  sittings,  and  use  his  majority 
firmly  and  indifferently  to  carry  the  ad- 
journment of  every  debate  whenever  genuine 
and  sincere  discussion  shall  arise  after  mid- 
night, then,  and  not  till  then,  will  working 
members  share  in  those  comforts  secured  to 
half-timers  by  the  12.30  rule.  We  know 
what  pressure  independent  members  are 
exercising  on  the  Government  to  make  this 
hard-and-fast  rule  a  Standing  Order.  We 
acknowledge  its  attractiveness,  and  admit 
the  charm  of  possessing  the  power  of  put- 
ting a  ^  stopper '  against  perhaps  the  only 
bill  disliked  by  our  constituents,  and  then, 
instead  of  having  to  sit  up  night  after  night 
on  the  bare  chance  of  its  being  brought  on, 
to  be  free  to  start  off  home  after  the  Govern- 
ment division,  perhaps  looking  in  at  Lady 
Mary's  brilliant  assembly  on  the  way,  and 
still  getting  to  bed  at  such  a  comfortable 
hour  as  best  conduces  to  preserve  wealth, 
wisdom,  and  health.  No  one  desires  to 
make  the  service  of  the  House  an  intolera- 
ble slavery  ;  and  we  wish  to  secure  the  pro- 
posed good,  without  inflicting  on  any  one 
the  buiNdens  and  injustice  imposed  by  the 
fixed  rule. 

The  course  we  would  venture  to  recom- 
mend is,  that  whenever  the  Government  has 
been  made  aware,  either  by  the  state  of  the 
notice  paper  or  by  direct  intimation,  that 
the  provisions  of  a  bill  will  be  extensively 
criticized,  it  should   not  countenance  the 
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discnseion  being  continuedy  much  less  be- 
gun, after  half-past  twelve,  but  should  r^u- 
larly  support  a  motion  for  adjournment. 
Were  this  course  thoroughly  understood, 
responsible  members  would  not  dare  to  en- 
counter the  disfavour  of  the  House,  by  try- 
ing to  slip  important  measures  forward  a 
stage.  At  present,  owing  to  the  flagrant 
abuse  by  the  Obstructers  of  the  12.30  rule, 
the  greatest  sympathy  is  felt  for  any  mem- 
ber who  will  still  face  the  annoyance  of 
attempting  l^slation,  and  almost  anything 
is  thought  fair.  Another  illustration  of  how 
submission  to  obstructive  tyranny  is  demor- 
alising the  House.  We  will  give  one  in- 
stance only  of  the  hardships  inflicted  under 
this  rule.  It  happened  before  obstruction 
was  discovered,  and  had  been  made  a  patent 
invention.  Moreover,  it  is  neither  an  imag- 
inary nor  a  solitary  case.  A  few  Sessions 
ago,  a  bill  which  had  occupied  several  days 
in  committee,  and  had  again  been  carefully 
scrutinized  and  revised  on  report,  was  put 
down  for  third  reading.  One  member,  still 
dissatisfied,  put  on  a  *  stopper '  before 
Whitsunside,  and  shortly  after  started  for 
the  Continent.  The  bill  being  blocked  under 
the  12.30  rule,  could  not  be  taken  untij 
within  ten  days  of  the  end  of  the  Session, 
when  it  was  read  a  third  time  without  a 
word  of  comment,  but  of  course  the  Lords 
refused  for  want  of  time  to  enter  on  its  ex- 
amination. Surely  the  later  stages  of  a 
bill  should  be  exempted  from  this  veto, 
and  such  despotic  authority  should  not  be 
entrusted  to  less  than  twenty  members. 
Having  so  recently  drawn  attention  to  the 
indirect  mischief  the  Rule  causes,  by  pro- 
viding a  further  temptation  and  inducement 
to  obstructers  to  talk  out  the  main  Govern- 
ment business  of  the  night,  so  as  to  prevent 
any  other  subject  from  being  reached  be- 
fore half-past  twelve,  and  thus  impeding 
the  free  action  of  the  Hpuse,  we  will  say  no 
more  on  this  subject,  but  only  put  on  rec- 
ord our  conviction,  that  there  has  been  no 
diminution  this  Session  of  this  injurious 
practice  of  talking  out,  although  it  has  been 
much  more  subtly  carried  on,  and  express 
our  satisfaction  that  the  Committee  has  not 
given  way  to  temptation,  but  has  declined 
to  recommend  that  the  Rule  be  made  a 
Standing  Order.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  House,  at  the  very  moment 
when  it  is  striving  to  shake  off  the  shackles 
of  its  tyrants,  will  yield,  nay,  thrust  back 
this  scourge  into  their  disengaged  hand. 

The  recommendation,  to  apply  to  the 
mover  of  dilatory  motions  in  Committee  the 
rules  applicable  in  the  House,  is  sound  in 
principle.  We  wigh  something  had,  been 
undertaken  to  improve  the  quality,  as  well 


as  to  augment  the  quantity,  of  the  work 
turned  out.  We  had  hoped  that  Sir  Ers- 
kine  Mav's  carefully  thought-out  plan  for 
the  regular  appointment  of  grand  commit- 
tees, consisting  each  of  twenty  permanent 
members,  besides  specialists  to  be  added  ac- 
cording to  the  occasion,  to  examine  the  de- 
tails of  Administrative  bills,  and,  as  it 
were,  found  a  school  and  tradition  of  treat- 
ing parallel  questions  by  similar  machinery, 
would  have  received  careful  consideration 
from  the  Committee,  and  so  might  have 
been  accepted  in  due  time  by  the  House. 
But  we  fear  this  hope  must  be  once  more 
deferred.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  at- 
tention of  the  Committee  has  been  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  recommendations  for 
the  mitigation  of  the  evils  of  a  crowded 
Order-book.  But  alas,  of  what  avail  are 
the  most  perfect  traflfic  arrangements,  so 
long  as  directors  and  shareholders  are  con- 
tent to  look  on  while  a  gang,  disguised  as 
servants  of  the  company,  misuse  the  signals, 
obstruct  the  line,  and  send  train  after  train 
into  the  ditch  ?  Some  members  ask  naively, 
*  What  constitutes  obstruction  ? '  Does  it 
matter  the  how  much  or  the  how  little  ? 
whether  it  be  a  broken  sleeper  or  a  heap 
of  rubbish  which  throws  off  the  carriages  ? 
— there  lies  the  wreck,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
who  has  maliciously  caused  the  calamity. 
Contempts  of  Court  have  not  to  be  proved, 
because  they  are  done  under  the  eye  of  the 
Judge,  who  decides  on  the  guilt  as  well  as 
inflicts  the  penalty.  Had  all  these  things 
happened  at  the  antipodes,  and  not  under 
their  very  eyes,  the  perplexity  of  diJBSdent 
members  would  be  excusable.  The  mere 
presence  of  a  knot  of  unscrupulous  men,  in 
so  mixed  an  assembly  as  the  thrice-reformed 
House  of  Commons,  would  not  constitute  a 
serious  danger,  but  for  the  unsuspected  in« 
capacity  to  resist  their,  dictation.  The  want 
of  wit  or  will  to  cope  with  disorder  would 
be  a  serious  matter.  What  is  the  secret  of 
this  apparent  apathy  ?  Last  Session  it  was 
said,  'Give  the*  Obstructers  rope  enough.' 
How  many  miles  are  sufficient  ?  '  Let  pub- 
lic opinion  out  of  doors  ripen.'  Public 
opinion  is  waxiuff  over-ripe  and  is  turning 
sour.  Looking  back  at  so  many  wasted 
hours,  we  seem  to  hear  again  the  frightful 
whisper,  that  obstruction  has  been  fostered 
by  the  passive  connivance  of  an  assembly 
insensible  to  insult,  and  indifferent  to  the 
transaction  of  public  business.  Can  there 
be  aught  but  calunmy  in  the  rumour,  that 
there  is  a  timid  satisfaction  among  the 
Tories  at  this  delay  in  the  remedy  of  prac- 
tical grievances,  because  the  longer  practical 
improvements  are  postponed,  the  later  oc- 
casion will  be  found  for  agitating  in  favour 
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of  speculative  organic  change,  whilst  mis- 
called Liberals  rejoice  that  the  glory  of  no 
useful  administrative  reforms  will  gild  the 
era  of  Conservative  ascendancy  ?  We 
would  rather  find  a  less  damaging  explana- 
tion of  this  inaction  in  the  absorbing  inter- 
est with  which  every  phase  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  drama  in  the  East  has  been 
intently  watched  by  the  representatives  of 
the  British  nation.  The  coarse  comedy  of 
this  under-plot  may  be  some  distraction 
from  „  the  stronger  emotions,  aroused  by 
the  main  action  of  the  great  historic  play  ; 
but  if  the  House  of  Commons  is  to  oe  in 
the  future,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  the  very 
heart  of  the  Empire,  it  must  respond  to  the 
manly  feelings  of  a  spirited  people.  Our 
imperial  race  expects  something  of  the  art 
of  command  in  its  councillors,  and  England 
is  weary  of  the  burlesque  of  seeing  Mr. 
Pamell  strut 

Mike  an  Emperor, 
Lord  of  the  pulse  that  is  lord  of  her  life.' 


Art.  VII. — ^1.  Denkwurdigkeiten  meiner 
Zeity  oder  Beitrdge  zur  Gesckickte  des 
letzten  Vierteh  des  18.  und  des  Anfangs 
des  19.  Jahrhunderts,  Von  C.  W.  v. 
Dohm.    Lemgo  und  Hannover,  181 4-1 9. 

2.  Gesckickte  des  Osmanischen  Reiches  in 
Europa.  Von  J.  W.  Zinkeiscn.  Gotha, 
1857. 

3.  Geschichjte  des  russischen  Staates.  Von 
Dr.  Ernst  Herrmann.     Gotha,  1860. 

4.  Joseph  und  Katharina  von  JRussland. 
Ikr  Brief toechsel.  Herausgegeben  von 
Alfred  Ritter  von  Ameth.     Wien,  1869. 

6.  Maria  Theresia*s  letzte  Regierungszeit, 
Von  Alfred  Ritter  von  Ameth.  Wien, 
1876-77. 

6.  Die  deutschen  Mdchte  und  der  Fdrsten- 
bund.  Von  Leopold  von  Ranke.  Leip- 
zig, 1871. 

7.  Aus  der  Zeit  Friedriehs  des  Grossen  und 
Friedrich  Wilkelms  III.  Von  Max 
Duncker.     Leipzig,  1876. 

8.  Friedrich  der  Grosse,  Friedrieh  Wil- 
helm  der  Vierte,  Zwei  Biographien.  Von 
Leopold  von  Ranke,     Leipzig,  1878. 

*  You  know,'  said  the  Czar  Nicholas — 
speaking  of  the  moribund  Ottoman  Em- 
pire to  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  in  1863 — 

*  you  know  the  dreams  and  plans  in  which 
the  Empress  Catherine  was  m  the  habit  of 
indulging  :  these  were  handed  down  to  our 
time  ;  but  while  I  inherited  immense  terri- 
torial possessions,  I  did  not  inherit  those 


visions — ^those  intentions,  if  you  like  to  call 
them  so.  *  Not  long  afterwards,  the  publi- 
cation of  Catherine  s  correspondence  with 
the  Emperor  Joseph  revealed  the  details  of 
these  plans,  of  which,  judging  from  his  own 
overtures  to  the  British  envoy,  her  grandson 
had  made  himself  master.  After  the  lapse 
of  a  generation,  another  British  envoy  was 
solemnly  assured  by  the  Emperor  Alexander 
II.,  that  the  current  story  of  Catherine's 
Oriental  aspirations  was  a  mere  fable,  which 
ascribed  to  his  ancestor  ideas  altogether  for- 
eign to  her  mind.  One  Czar  having  thus 
categorically  denied  that  which  another 
Czar  had  distinctly  affirmed,  and  the  chief 
depositary  of  the  traditions  of  the  Romanofs 
having  rejected  the  evidence  of  authentic 
texts,  a  statement  of  the  designs  in  question 
may  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  works  named  above  furnish  ample 
materials  for  a  narrative  of  Catherine's 
Eastern  policy,  and  of  the  wars  and  trans- 
actions in  which  her  ambition  involved  her- 
self, her  rivals,  and  her  allies.  Her  so-call- 
ed Dacian  and  Greek  projects  were  first 
fully  and  authentically  made  known  to  the 
European  public  by  Dohm,  a  clerk  in  the 
Prussian  Foreign  Omce  under  Frederick  the 
Great  and  Frederick  William  II.,  whose  ac- 
cess to  papers  and  persons  enabled  him  to 
produce  an  account  which  may  still  perhaps 
DC  quoted  as  the  best  general  sketch  of  the 
subject.  His  picture  of  Catherine's  plans 
was  completely  justified  by  the  reports, 
sub§equently  published,  of  Sir  James  Harris, 
afterwards  Lord  Malmesbury,  and  by  the 
documents  discovered  in  the  public  and 
royal  archives  of  Berlin  by  Herrmann  and 
Zinkeiscn,  who  also  partly  lifted  the  veil 
which  had  obscured  the  negociations  known 
to  have  been  carried  on  between  the  Czarina 
and  the  Emperor  Joseph  for  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The 
curiosity  felt  in  respect  to  that  dark  business 
was  completely  gratified  when  Herr  von 
Ameth  published  the  text  of  the  Imperial 
letters  in  question.  The  diplomatic  moves 
of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  France,  at  the  date 
which  concerns  us,  may  be  tolerably  well 
gathered  from  the  works  of  Zinkeiscn  and 
Herrmann,  taken  in  connection  with  Ar- 
neth's  admirably  impartial  book  on  Maria 
Theresa,  and  Duncker's  useful  though  in- 
complete essay  on  Frederick's  seizure  of 
West-Preussen.  None  of  these  writers  are 
Dryasdusts.  Zinkeisen  does  not  disdain 
personal  descriptions  and  incidents,  and  he 
IS  not  unobservant  of  the  decencies  of  style 
and  arrangement  incumbent  on  the  historic 
artist.  The  philosophical  illustration  of  the 
topic  was  reserved  for  Ranke,  whose  terse 
and  selective  manner  of  handling  facts,  and 
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his  fresco-like  method  of  broad  generalisa- 
tion, always  open  up  fresh  points  of  view. 

It  is  now  beyond  dispute  that,  at  an  early 
period  of  her  reign,  the  '  Semiramis  of  the 
North '  began  to  revolve  in  her  capacious 
mind  schemes  of  European  domination, 
Ottoman  conquest,  and  Byzantine  recon- 
struction, which  for  their  grandeur  her 
fabulous  Babylonian  namesaxo  need  not 
have  disdained.  Plans  of  partition  were  in 
that  age  no  new  schemes.  Cromwell  had 
replied  to  Charles  Gustavus  of  Sweden,  the 
greatest  of  all  proficients  in  that  line,  who 
proposed  to  the  Protector  to  cut  up  Den- 
mark, that  the  days  when  it  was  allowable 
to  destroy  entire  monarchies  were  gone. 
Yet  both  in  his  time,  and  in  thf^^  folio  wing 
century,  the  pigeon-holes  of  half  the  For- 
eign Offices  in  Europe  were  full  of  plots  for 
national  annihilation,  drawn  up  by  adventur- 
ers,  diplomatists,  and  ministers  of  State. 
Next  to  Poland,  the  details  of  whose  parti- 
tion had  been  written  on  paper  more  tnan  a 
hundred  years  before  the  final  catastrophe  oc- 
curred, Turkey  had  always  been  a  favourite 
patient  with  the  Patkuls,  Alberonis,  and 
Choiseuls.  The  origin  of  most  of  the  earl- 
ier projects  of  the  sort,  especially  of  thosc^ 
which  came  from  Vienna  and  Rome,  is 
of  course  to  be  found  in  that  genuine  ter- 
ror of  the  Turks,  which  was  felt  in  Europe 
up  to  the  conclusion  of  the  *  Holy  War,' 
and  of  which  some  shadows  still  seem  to 
survive  in  German  popular  sayings  and 
traditions.  Other  schemes  were  inspired  by 
the  mere  passion  of  spoliation  ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, one  concocted  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIII.  by  the  Sieur  de  Breves,  who  passed 
twenty-two  years  in  French  diplomatic  em- 
ployment at  Constantinople,  and  printed  'A 
short  Discourse  of  sure  means  for  destroying 
and  ruining  the  Ottoman  Monarchy.'  It 
seems  that  the  famous  Pere  Joseph  tried  to 
make  Richelieu  take  the  Turks  seriously  in 
hand,  an  attempt  frustrated  by  the  Cardinal's 
loyalty  to  the  system  of  Francis  I.  and 
Henry  IV.,  for  whom  a  close  friendship 
with  the  Porte  was  always  a  fundamental 
diplomatic  axiom.  The  same  drift  ap- 
pears in  the  correspondence  of  Sir  Thomas 
Roe,  whose  *  delenda  est  Carthago  '  recurs, 
in  a  scarcely-veiled  form,  almost  with  the 
regularity  of  the  '  pra)terea  censeo. '  of  old 
Cato.  His  meaning  is  clear,  when  he 
laments  the  disunion  that  hinders  the  accord 
of  the  princes  of  Christendom,  although 
*  30,000  soldiours  would  march  unlought 
with  to  the  gdtes  of  Constantinople. ' 

In  Catherine's  time,  any  bookseller's 
shop  in  Germany  could  supply  an  admir- 
able plan  for  abolishing  the  Turks,  signed, 
on  the  title-page  at  least,  by  a  leading  Eu- 


ropean statesman.  Some  years  before  her 
accession,  there  appeared  in  Fran^ort  and 
Leipzig  a  pamphlet  on  the  solution  of  Eu- 
ropean difficulties,  purporting  to  be  *  The 
famous  Cardinal  Alberoni's  proposals '  for 
a  partition  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The 
Eiiiser  was  to  surrender  the  Low  Countries 
and  his  Italian  possessions,  and  to  com- 
pensate himself  by  the  seizure  of  the  Porte's 
territory  in  Europe  up  to  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  Balkans.  The  Duke  of  Gottorp  was  to 
be  King  of  Roumelia,  Macedonia,  Greece, 
and  Albania,  and  to  have  his  capital  in 
Constantinople.  The  Turk  was  to  be  be- 
guiled of  Cyprus,  as  Brabantio  would  have 
said,  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who 
was  to  be  a  member  of  a  new  Italian  Con- 
federation. England  would  take  Smyrna 
and  Crete.  Prussia  was  to  annex  Euboea, 
while  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  Algiers  fell  re- 
spectively to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  France. 
Russia  was  to  be  satisfied  with  Azov  and 
the  Crimea.  Holland  was  to  receive  Alep- 
po and  Rhodes,  where  her  energies  might 
be  less  wasted  than,  as  theretofore,  on  Java 
and  the  '  Cape.  Completely  anticipating 
the  bag-and-baggage  theory  propounded  a 
century  andah^  later,  the  pamphlet  insist- 
ed on  a  comprehensive  measure  of  Ottoman 
deportation.  The  Turks  were  to  be  carried 
bodily  out  of  Europe  and  landed  elsewhere. 
Cardinal  Alberoni,  or  the  bold  projector 
who  assumed  his  name,  was  very  sensible 
that  these  beneficent  territorial  rectifications 
would  be  toughly  resisted  by  the  victims, 
who  were  accordingly  to  be  overpowered  by 
a  general  European  crusade.  The  armament 
of  the  new  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  or  Dandolo 
was  accurately  set  by  him  at  3*70,000  men 
of  all  arms  and  100  ships  of  war,  to  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Powers,  including  the  Grand 
Master  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  who  was 
to  come  off  with  barren  honour,  and  the 
Swiss  Cantons,  whose  troops  were  to  receive 
double  pay. 

The  Cardinal's  way  of  spoiling  the  Otto- 
mans would  scarcely  have  suited  Catherine, 
who  is  said  by  our  Prussian  authority, Dohm, 
to  have  received  her  inspirations  in  this  mat- 
ter from  a  German  source.  Her  husband, 
Peter  III.,  had  recalled  from  banishment 
the  venerable  Marshal  MUnnich,  who,  after 
winning  for  the  Empress  Anna  Ivanovna  a 
series  of  splendid  victories  over  the  Turks, 
had  finally,  in  the  course  of  the  revolutions  ' 
of  the  Empire,  been  sent  to  Siberia  for 
twenty  years  of  that  old  age  which  he  had 
hoped,  in  reward  of  his  services,  to  spend 
as  the  sovereign  of  an  independent  Molda- 
vian State.  Returned  to  Europe,  and  re- 
stored to  court  favour,  the  '  Eugene  of  tl^ 
North '   poured  into  Catherine's    ear,^W^ 
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almost  dally  interviews,  the  plans  for  a 
destruclion  of  the  Turkish  Empire  "which 
even  in  eflle  had  been  his  perpetual  dream. 
He  told  her  how  glorious  her  name  would 
be,  if  she  resumed  the  grand  purpose 
so  stedfastly  held  in  view  oy  Peter,  and 
half  executed  by  Anna  Ivanovna,  when  the 
defeat  of  her  Austrian  allies  led  to  the  dis- 
graceful peace  of  Belgrade,  and  imposed 
on  her  the  surrender  of  so  many  Turkish 
trophies  of  Miinnich's  skill.  Such  at  least 
was  the  statement  made  by  the  Marshal,  be- 
fore his  death,  to  the  German  geographer 
Busching,  who  does  not  describe  the 
old  man  as  being  in  his  dotage,  or  as  pal- 
pably playing  at  hr2^.  We  assume,  then, 
as  not  improbable,  that  Mlinnich  may  have 
partly  prompted  the  plans  described  below, 
which  were  attributed  at  the  time,  though 
not  on  strong  evidence,  to  Catherine's  lover, 
Potemkin.  That  Mtinnich  had  a  thorough 
German  love  of  prospective  calculations  of 
the  kind  supposed,  appears  plainly  from  the 
evidence  of  his  own  journals.  Taking,  as 
an  instance,  amongst  many,  his  Memoir  in 
reply  to  Chancellor  Ostermann's  objections 
to  Anna  Ivanovna' s  declaration  of  war 
against  the  Porte,  we  find  him  advising  the 
means  for  the  retention  of  the  Crimea  when 
conquered,  and  expounding  the  advantages 
of  me  possession  of  that  peninsula,  from 
which  unrivalled  coign  of  military  vanti^e 
Russia  would  by  degrees  plant  her  foot  on 
the  Kuban  and  Kabarda  territories  on  the 
east,  in  Bessarabia,  Moldavia,  and  Wal- 
lachia  on  the  west,     f 

Catherine's  subversive  projects  must  have 
ripened  somewhat  early  in  her  reign.  For, 
previously  to  the  outbreak  of  her  first  war 
with  the  Porte,  the  Chancellor  Panin 
stated  to  Count  Solms,  Frederick's  repre- 
sentative at  the  Russian  Court,  that  the  ex- 
isting difficulties  with  Poland  and  Turkey 
would  be  best  settled  by  a  triple  alliance, 
which,  besides  undertaking  the  partition  of 
Poland,  should  efEect  the  expulsion  of  the 
Turks  from  Europe.  This  was  a  consider- 
able advance  on  the  ideas  current  in  the 
reign  of  Anna  Ivanovna,  who  would  have 
been  satisfied  with  the  annexation  of  the 
Crimea  and  Kuban,  and  the  establishment 
of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  as  independent 
principalities  imdcr  Russian  protection. 
This  fast  proposal  was  revived  by  the  Em- 
'  peror  Nicholas  in  his  conversations  with  Sir 
Hamilton  Seymour,  when,  however,  the  Czar 
threw  Servia  and  Bulgaria  into  the  lot 
which  was  to  pass  under  Russia's  segis. 
The  self-denial  of  Nicholas,  who  said  he 
wanted  nothing  for  himself,  did  not  sur- 
pass that  of  Catherine,  who,  said  Panin, 
having  already  more  territory  than  she  could 


govern,  only  required  a  frontier  fortress  or 
so.  In  Panin's  mouth  talk  of  this  kind 
was  significant  of  settled  purpose  ;  for, 
unlike  Potemkin,  the  Count  was  no  vision- 
ary, and,  besides,  had  a  decided  personal 
disUke  of  all  these  novelties.  It  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  noticed  that  Catherine  had  not 
yet  fully  risen  to  the  height  of  her  great 
argument ;  she  was  prepared,  according  to 
Panin,  to  admit  a  somewhat  base  temper- 
ing of  her  scheme  by  the  erection  of  a 
small  Ottoman  republic,  of  which  Constan- 
tinople, with  its  immediate  neighbourhood, 
was  to  be  the  seat. 

By  a  curious  parallelism  of  chances,  in 
Catherine's  first  Turkish  war,  as  in  that  of 
Anna  IvanSvna,  the  trigger  was  premature- 
ly drawn  by  the  troubles  of  Poland.  Like 
her  predecessor,  Catherine  was  engaged  in 
thrusting  by  force  of  arms  upon  the  Polish 
people,  a  king  who  was  not  of  their  choice, 
the  difference  being  that  Stanislaus  Ponia- 
towsky  was  the  Czarina's  discarded  lover, 
whom,  when  condemned  as  no  longer  fit  for 
his  erotic  duties,  she  desired  to  pension  off 
with  a  decent  appanage.  The  country  was 
overrun  with  Russian  troops,  and  under 
these  circumstances  it  was  certain  that  one 
of  those  incidents  of  Sc}^hian  tumult, 
which  were  constantly  happening  on  the 
marches  of  Poland,  Russia,  and  Crim  Tar- 
tary,  would  sooner  or  later  occur.  Some 
partisans  of  the  Catholic  or  national  fac- 
tion, known  as  the  Confederation  of  Bar, 
were  pursued  by  a  squadron  of  Cossacks  of 
the  irresponsible  sort,  acting  with  regular 
troops,  to  the  border  village  of  Balta,  which 
the  Cossacks  entered  and  sacked,  commit- 
ting various  other  appropriate  offences. 
Hi&  the  village  belonged  to  the  Khan  of 
the  Crimea,  who  thereupon  transmitted  to 
the  Porte  a  complaint  of  this  violation  of 
his  frontier.  Another  incident  of  the  pre- 
vious war  was  next  repeated.  The  Confed- 
erates of  Bar  had  received  the  moral  support 
of  the  Sultan,  who  now  came  forwwd  as 
the  champion  of  Polish  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence,  which  Russia  in  several  treaties 
with  Turkey  was  pledged  to  respect.  But 
those  treaties  had  not  been  renewed  by  the 
peace  of  Belgrade,  so  that  the  Sultan's  posi- 
tion was  teclmically  weak,  and  he  would,  on 
all  grounds,  have  been  finally  disposed  to 
accept  Catherine's  explanations  of  her  pol- 
icy, and  her  excuses  for  this  untoward 
event,  bat  for  the  intervention  of  M.  de 
Vei^ennes,  then  Ambassador  to  the  Porte, 
and  afterwards  Flrench  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  who  persuaded  the  Sultan  to  send 
a  declaration  of  war  to  St.  Petersbui^. 

Although  Catherine's  arrangements  for 
solving  the  Turkish  problem  were  not  yet 
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ripe,  her  annies  were  as  successful  as  if  she 
had  chosen  her  own  time,  thanks,  in  part, 
to  certain  precautions  which  she  had  pre- 
viously taken  in  view  of  the  eventual  strup;- 
gle.  A  faint  prelude  to  the  Russian  nine- 
teenth-century way  of  dealing  with  Turkey 
had  already  been  heard  in  the  reign  of  Peter, 
who  made  some  abortive  attempts  to  rouse 
the  Greeks  and  Albanians  to  arms,  addressing 
the  Greeks  in  particular  in  a  proclamation 
calculated  by  its  dialect  and  syntax  to  make 
Plato  or  Xenophon  turn  in  their  graves 
with  rage.  Catherine  was  the  first  to  dis- 
cover and  apply  the  complete  modem 
method.  Long  before  peace  was  disturbed, 
she  engaged  the  services  of  a  Macedonian 
Hellene,  one  Papazolis,  who  sowed  the 
seeds  of  insurrection  in  the  Porte's  Chris- 
tian provinces,  especially  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, where  he  arrangea  a  revolt  calculated 
to  raise  up  100,000  combatants,  of  whom 
the  Mainots  were  to  form  the  nucleus. 
Moldavia,  Wallachia,  Servia,  and  Montene- 
gro, were  overrun  by  ©ther  Russian  emis- 
saries. The  mise  en  scbne  of  the  war  in- 
cluded a  detail  which  usefully  illustrates 
the  present  anxiety  of  Russia  to  provide 
Montenegro  with  the  outlets  on  the  Adriatic 
so  notoriously  required  for  the  very  large 
commercial  movements  of  that  country. 
Guns  and  powder  were  landed  on  the  coast 
by  Prince  Dolgorouky  for  the  use  of  the 
Montenegrins,  who,  as  soon  as  hostilities 
commenced,  broke  into  Albania,  Bosnia, 
and  Herzegovina. 

After  some  preliminary  bungling  before 
Choczim,  not  very  dissimilar  to  the  impo- 
tent experiments  in  strategy  witnessed  last 
year  before  Plevna  and  on  the  Lom,  which 
caused  the  great  Frederick  to  describe  the 
war  as  the  contest  of  the  one-eyed  and  the 
blind,  the  Russians  fought  their  way  into 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  and,  after  five 
campaigns,  imposed  on  the  Turks  the  peace 
of  Kainardji,  signed  by  the  Grand  Vizier  to 
save  his  army  from  capitulation,  after  he 
had  been  blockaded  in  the  lines  of  Shum- 
la.  The  second  year  of  the  war  included 
the  naval  victory  of  Tchesme,  won  by  a 
Russian  fleet  from  the  Baltic,  whose  unex- 
pected attempt  to  revive,  by  another  road, 
the  maritime  enterprises  of  the  ancient  prin- 
cipality of  Kiev  against  Byzantium  caused 
a  profound  impression  throughout  Europe, 
and  was  immortalized  by  Gibbon  in  a  spe- 
cial paragraph  of  the  *  Decline  and  Fall.' 
This  grand  operation  was  foreign,  both  in 
conception  and  execution.  The  despatch 
of  the  fleet  from  Cronstadt  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean was  suggested  by  a  Venetian  noble- 
man ;  and  the  Russian  Lepanto  was  won 


chiefly  by  three  Englishmen — Elphinstone, 
Greig,  and  Bugdale. 

If  cosmopolitan  influences  were  so  largely 
present  in  the  outburst  and  conduct  of  the 
war,  they  were  equally  perceptible  in  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace.  That  Catherine 
refrained  from  exacting  from  Turkey  at 
Kainardji  the  territorial  concessions  com- 
mensurate with  the  military  situation,  at  the 
close  of  her  fifth  campaign,  was  the  conse- 
quence of  a  collision  between  two  princi- 
ples, which  a  Muscovite  publicist  has  recent- 
ly called  by  the  peculiarly  appropriate 
names  of  Russia's  '  idealism'  and  *'  loyalty 
to  duty '  and  the  *  naked  materiahsm  of 
European  society. '  After  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  Russia's  old  alliance  with  Austria,  the 
fruit  of  the  friendship  of  Elizabeth  and  Ma- 
ria Theresa,  was  superteded  by  an  intimate 
connection  between  St.  Petersburg  .and 
Berlin,  the  result  of  the  personal  necessities 
of  Frederick,  whose  alarm  for  the  conse- 
quences of  a  resumption  of  hostilities  by 
Austria  had  induced  him,  in  \iolation  of 
his  natural  sympathies  for  France,  to  pur- 
chase Russian  goodwill  by  the  signature 
of  a  treaty  for  reciprocal  offence  and  de- 
fence. This  connection  it  was  the  object 
of  the  Court  of  Vienna  to  control,  and,  if 
possible,  to  break  up.  Austria's  anxieties 
on  that  side  were  aggravated  by  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Russian  intervention  in  Po- 
land, itself  the  precursor  of  still  graver 
alarms  of  a  nature  not  previously  felt  m  Vi- 
enna. Maria  Theresa's  son  and  co-regent, 
Joseph,  and  her  acute  minister,  Kaunitz, 
had  discovered  that  it  was  time  for  Austria, 
abandoning  a  policy  founded  on  the  dan- 
gers and  terrors  of  a  former  day,  to  consider 
whether  clouds  from  a  new  quarter  were 
not  gathering  on  her  frontier,  and  whether 
in  her  hereditary  enemy,  the  Sultan,  she 
would  not  now  find  her  natural  ally.  As  the 
Turkish  war  proceeded,  and  Catherine's 
larger  aims  were  developed,  the  King  of 
the  Romans  and  the  Minister  recognised 
the  necessity  of  an  immediate  Austrian 
change  of  front. 

Joseph's  Ideas  are  best  presented  in  his 
own  words  : — 

"*  *  If  the  Russians  force  the  Danube,  the  time 
will  have  arrived  for  us  to  occupy  that  river 
with  a  body  of  troops,  so  as  to  cut  off  the 
Russian  line  of  communication  and  force 
them  to  a  rapid  retreat,  in  which  their  army 
may  be  destroyed.  ...  If  the  Russians 
threaten  and  take  Oonstantinople  by  sea,  and 
so  menace  the  whole  Turkish  Empire,  then  it 
will  be  better  for  us  to  occupy  those  provinces 
of  Turkey  which  have  a  value  for  Austria, 
than  to  let  them  fall  into  the  hands  of  Rus- 
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The  doubts,  whicli  may  have  hampered 
Imperialist  policy  of  late,  arose  in  double 
force  in  presence  of  the  complications  of 
1770.  The  ideas  of  Joseph  and  Kaunitz 
could  hardly  emerge  from  the  condition  of 
pia  desideria,  so  long  as  there  was  an  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  course  which  Prussia  might 
probably  pursue.  Joseph  undertook  the 
work,  too  delicate  to  be  effected  by  ordinary 
diplomatic  manipulation,  of  sounding  *  the 
ogre  of  Potsdam  ;'  and  with  that  view  he 
contrived  to  bring  about,  though  not  without 
some  difficulty,  a  meeting  between  himself 
and  Frederick  at  Neisse,  in  Silesia,  which 
was  followed  by  a  return  visit  by  that  mon- 
arch to  the  King  of  the  Romans  at  Neustadt 
in  Bohemia.  These  famous  interviews  ex- 
cited at  the  time  almost  more  anxiety,  and 
led  to  the  dissemination  of  more  numerous 
fables,  than  the  meetings  of  the  late  Empe- 
ror Napoleon  with  the  various  European  po- 
tentates. At  Neisse  the  august  personages 
chiefly  beat  about  the  bush,  discussing  the 
lattle  of  Bethhoron,  the  phalanx  of  Epa- 
minondas,  and  the  fugues  of  Bach,  vaguely 
asserting  general  propositions  about  the  state 
of  Poland,  and  trying  to  fathom  each 
other's  secret  wishes  and  designs.  At  Neu- 
stadt the  King  of  the  Komans  spoke  out 
more  plainly,  and  told  Frederick  tnat  Aus- 
trian forbearance  in  respect  to  Russia's  pro- 
ceedings on  the  Danube  had  its  limits,  and 
that  the  Empress-Queen  would  not  suffer 
the  destruction  of  Turkey,  or  even  permit 
Catherine  to  make  any  important  territorial 
changes.  Frederick's  kuiguage  indicated 
his  recognition  of  the  altered  conditions  of 
the  Turkish  problem,  and  his  dislike  of 
the  situation  to  which  his  engagements  to 
Catherine  tied  him.  He  said  to  Kaunitz  : 
*  This  infernal  Turkish  war  alarms  and  dis- 
turbs me.  I  should  be  in  despair  to  be 
involved  in  a  new  conflict  with  you,  and  I 
feel  that  if  the  Russians  cross  the  Danube, 
you  could  scarcely  remain  quiet  spectators 
of  the  incident  and  of  further  eventualities.  * 

To  Joseph's  hints  that  Prussia  should 
adopt  a  vigorous  policy  Frederick  was 
tieaf  ;  but  he  agreed  to  sound  Catherine  on 
her  willingness  to  accept  his  mediation  and 
that  of  Austria  in  her  Turkish  war.  Cath- 
erine would  give  no  positive  reply,  but  said 
that  she  had  ordered  Romanzov  to  treat  di- 
rectly with  the  Turks,  and  she  went  on  fencing 
meanwhile  with  Frederick's  brother.  Prince 
Henry,  then  on  a  mission  to  St.  Petersburg, 
asking  him  on  one  occasion  if  he  advised 
her  *'  to  pass  the  Rubicon. '  At  length  the 
Czarina  affected  to  be  ready  for  mediation. 
Her  terms  were — Azov,  the  independence 
of  the  Crimea,  the  independence  of  Mol- 
davia and  Wallachia,  or  their  sequestration 


for  twenty-five  years,  with  an  island  in  the 
Archipe^go,  and  other  minor  advantages. 
Frederick's  reply  was,  that  such  proposi- 
tions were  monstrous,  and  that  they  must 
have  been  made  in  order  to  bring  on  a  war 
with  Austria ;  on  reading  them,  he  ob- 
served, he  felt  as  if  horns  were  growing  out 
of  his  head.  And,  wrote  the  King  to  his 
brother,  if  they  were  not  essentially  modi- 
fled,  he  should  throw  the  whole  business  up 
and  leave  these  gentry  to  their  fate.  He 
would  suggest,  as  the  extreme  of  concession 
to  be  obtained  from  the  Turks,  that  Cath- 
erine might  keep  Azov.  It  was  preposterous 
to  suppose  that  Austria  and  the  Italians 
would  stand  an  island  in  the  Archipelago 
being  converted  into  Russian  soil. 

Catherine  now  affected  to  tone  down  her 
pretensions.  Her  assumed  moderation  did 
not  satisfy  Kaunitz,  who  argued  that  the 
Czarina's  mind  was  irrevocably  set  on  the 
retention  of  Azov,  Oczakov,  and  certain  dis- 
tricts on  the  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  on 
the  establishment  gf  the  independence  of 
the  Crimea.  If  her  schemes  were  not  op- 
posed, observed  the  Austrian  Minister,  she 
would  *  utterly  imperil  not  only  Constanti- 
nople, but  the  very  ejcistence  of  the  Turk- 
ish Empire,  and  lay  the  foundations  of  such 
overwhelming  Russian  power  by  sea  and 
land,  that  nothing  would  be  able  to  resist 
her.'  Curious  as  the  fact  may  sound  in 
1878,  the  fears  of  Kaunitz  were  aggravated 
by  the  growing  intimacy  of  the  Cabinets  of 
St.  Petersburg  and  London.  The  Continent, 
he  thought,  was  menaced  by  a  new  and  dan- 
gerous maritime  confederacy,  whose  united 
fleets  would  sweep  in  triumph  from  the 
Dardanelles  to  the  Sound. 

Those  who  are  initiated  into  the  present 
conditions  of  European  diplomacy  may  sus- 
pect irony  in  the  statement,  but  it  is  a  fact 
that  European  ambassadors  a  hundred 
years  ago  were  constantly  acquainted,  not 
only  with  the  niceties  of  cookery,  court 
gossip,  and  ombre,  but  also  with  the  poli- 
tics, history,  and  languages  of  the  countries 
where  they  were  appointed  to  reside.  A 
brilliant  example  of  this  class  was  Thugut, 
the  Imperial  representative  in  Turkey, 
thanks  to  whose  contrivance  and  tact  the 
Porte  undertook  to  pay  a  large  subsidy  in 
ready  cash,  and  to  allow  a  rectification  of 
the  Imperial  territory  in  Wallachia,  in  ex- 
change for  the  promise  of  an  eventual  Aus- 
trian interference  against  Russia,  as  a  first 
step  towards  which  a  mobilisation  of  Aus* 
trian  troops  would  shortly  be  put  in  hand. 
While  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  was  preparing 
to  carry  out  this  scheme,  Frederick  was 
pushing  on  a  negociation  of  another  sort. 
As  the  destruction  of  Turkey  was  to  Albe- 
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roni  (or  the  writer  who  assumed  his  name), 
80  was  the  partition  of  Poland  to  Freder- 
ick— the  salve  wherewith  to  heal  Europe's 
bleeding  wounds.  The  priority  of  infamy 
in  that  nefarious  transaction  may  be  assigned 
to  various  individuals,  accordii^  as  we  fix 
our  attention  on  the  suggestors  or  the  actual 
executants  of  the  Jinis  Polonice,  The  gen- 
eral list  of  the  perpetrators,  direct  and  indi- 
rect, of  that  execrable  crime,  includes  the 
names  of  Charles  Gustavus  X.  of  Sweden, 
Peter  the  Great,  Patkul,  Augustus  the 
Strong  .of  Saxony  and  Poland,  Choiseul, 
Frederick,  and  Catherine.  The  subject  has 
not  yet  been  discussed  with  the  ability,  or 
even  with  the  industry,  which  it  ought  to 
attract.  Our  own  provisional  verdict  would 
be,  that  in  the  last  stage  of  the  aflEair  Fred- 
erick was  the  most  active  and  most  respon- 
sible of  the  royal  culprits.  However  this 
may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that  the  par- 
tition was  negociated  between  Catherine  and 
Henry  ;  that  Maria  Theresa  acceded  with  a 
reluctance  very  imperfectly  expressed  in  her 
protest  as  current  in  the  ordinary  books  ; 
and  that  Frederick,  though  glad  to  have  real- 
ised, in  the  annexation  of  West-Preussen, 
his  dream  of  recovering  the  long-lost  ter- 
ritory of  the  Teutonic  ord^r,  was  yet 
largely  influenced  by  his  desire  to  create  a 
diversion  which  should  prevent  the  colli- 
sion of  the  Imperial  Courts.  His  system 
succeeded.  The  threats  of  Austrian  inter- 
vention would  hardly  Ijave  deterred  Cathe- 
rine from  taking  her  full  pound  of  flesh  ;  but 
the  bait  of  Poland,  proffered  to  compensate 
her  disappointment  in  Moldavia  and  Wal- 
lachia,  caused  her  to  moderate,  or  at  any 
rate  to  postpone,  her  designs.  Like  Ata- 
lanta  in  the  race,  she  stooped  to  gather  the 
golden  spoil,  and  thus  was  diverted  from 
her  immediate  aim. 

Austria,  meanwhile,  had  suddenly  *  turn- 
ed her  back  upon  herself '  by  tearing  up 
Thuffut's  treaty,  and  sending  the  troops, 
which  were  to  have  protected  the  Sultan 
against  Russia  to  seize  the  Turkish  district 
of  the  Bukowina,  on  the  plea  of  its  ancient 
dependence  on  Transylvania.  This  extra- 
oroinary  operation,  though  amicably  ad- 
•  rcitted  by  the  Porte,  marked  the  approach 
of  a  fresh  revolution  in  the  ideas  of  the 
Cabinet  of  Vienna,  Joseph  and  Kaunitz 
were  now  returning  to  the  view  of  Eugene, 
who  had  recommended  the  seizure  of  Mol- 
davia and  Wallachia,  and  other  Turkish 
territory  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Save  and 
Danube.  But  this  was  a  collateral  object  of 
Hapsburg  policy,  not  the  main  design, 
which  was  revealed  when,  three  years  after 
these  events,  the  Bavarian  family  line  be- 
came extinct,  and  the  Kaiser  proceeded  to 
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annex  Lower  Bavaria  and  parts  of  tlie 
Upper  Palatinate.  The  so-called  *  Potato 
Avar  '  between  Prussia  and  Austria  ensued, 
— a  somewhat  Platonic  conflict,  terminated 
in  1779  by  the  pea6e  of  Teschen,  in  which 
Joseph  abandoned  great  part  of  his  preten- 
sions ;  a  result  due  in  no  small  degree  to 
Catherine's  energetic  declarations  on  Fred- 
erick's side.  The  situation  left  after  this 
peace  imposed  on  Joseph  the  necessity  of 
paying  effective  court  to  Catherine,  who 
was  now  reported  to  be  again  dreaming, 
under  Potemkin's  instigation,  of  the  de- 
struction of  Turkey.  universal  astonish- 
ment followed,  when  it  was  known  that  the 
Kaiser,  alias  VGraf  von  Falkenstein,'  had 
gone  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Czai'ina  at 
Mohilev  in  Poland.  According  to  reports 
current  at  the  time,  Catherine  talked  openly 
to  the  Count  of  her  Turkish  project,  which 
he  dismissed  as  '  a  capital  plan  if  we  two 
were  the  only  people  in  Europe.'  From 
Joseph'^letters  to  his  mother,  to  whom  his 
visit  to  the  Czarina  was  an  abomination,  we 
know  that  Catherine  touched  but  lightly  on 
her  reigning  idea.  At  first  she  completely 
shirked  it.  When  she  reminded  the  Count 
of  his  claims  on  the  papal  capital,  he  re- 
plied that  the  conquest  of  Constantinople, 
ner  Rome,  would  be  easier  for  her  to  com- 
pass than  that  of  the  Holy  City  for  him.  On 
this  she  excused  her  remark,  and  declared 
that  she  had  no  thought  of  conquests.  But, 
as  Joseph  noticed,  her  thoughts  were  full 
of  the  coming  Oriental  monarchy,  althougli. 
she  assured  him  that  she  would  not  interfere 
with  the  Turks,  but  would  quietly  await 
their  attacks. 

The  Count  now  proceeded  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, in  order  to  study  the  local  person- 
ages and  affairs,  and,  in  particular,  to  make 
acquaintance  with  the  reigning  favourite, 
Potemkin.  The  lover  and  the  Count  made 
many  dexterous  attempts  to  feel  each  other's 
pulse,  Joseph  discovering  in  the  end  that,  ^ 
although  the  Czarina  would  not  wink  at 
Austrian  annexations  in  Germany  or  Po- 
land, she'  desired  his  active  help  for  her  pro- 
jected war  with  Turkey.  Mutual  territorial 
guarantees  and  other  points  were  somewhat 
vaguely  considered,  but  without  definite 
diplomatic  result,  as  Joseph  declined  to  con- 
tract any  obligations  during  his  stay  in  the 
Russian  capit^.  Soon  afterwards  he  re- 
turned to  Vienna,  leaving  the  further  dis- 
cussion of  these  matters  to  his  Minister, 
Cobenzl. 

On  Count  Falkenstein's  arrival  at  Mohi- 
lev, he  had  complained  to  the  Czarina  of 
certain  misapprehensions  of  his  conduct 
which  he  thought  were  entertained  by 
Frederick.     She  answered  that  the  old  m|^ 
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did  not  matter ;  he  lived  apart  in  Potsdam, 
and  did  not  know  what  was  going  on.  If 
she  could  have  read  a  despatch  which 
Frederick  received  about  Christmas,  1780, 
from  Count  Gortz,  the  Prussian  Envoy  at 
her  Court,  she  would  have  perceived  that 
the  Kin^  was  well  enough  informed  about 
her  own  proceedings. 

The  Mmister  began  by  saying  that,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year,  he  had  heard 
rumours  of  a  scheme  projected  by  the  Cza- 
rina, which  sounded  so  extraordinary,  in- 
credible, and  fabulous  that  he  had  not  dared 
to  name  it  to  his  Majesty.  But  he  could 
keep  silence  no  longer,  and  must  describe  in 
detail  the  Czarina's  so-called  Grecian  pro- 
ject. Before  the  birth  of  her  second  grand- 
son (Constantine,  son  of  Paul),  wrote  the 
Minister,  the  Empress  had  revived  the  old 
idea  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks  from 
Europe,  and  the  elevation  of  a  Russian 
prince  to  the  Imperial  Greek  throne.  If 
Paul's  child  chanced  to  be  a  boy,  th^  Byzan- 
tine empire  was  to  be  his,  and  he  was  to  be 
called  Constantine.  The  Czarina  had  kept 
this  idea  very  secret,  so  as  at  first  not  to  speak 
of  it,  even  to  Paul,  except  in  such  an  en- 
igmatical way  that  he  did  not  understand  her 
meaning.  PauPs  want  of  comprehension  en- 
raged his  mother,  who  expressed  to  him 
her  disgust  at  his  incapacity  for  taking  in 
elevated  ideas  !  Upon  this  she  took  measures 
for  the  execution  of  her  plan.  The  first 
thing  was  to  send  for  six  nurses  from  the 
Archipelago,  who  were  to  suckle  the  King 
of  the  Greeks  with  real  Hellenic  milk  ;  the 
next,  to  arrange  for  the  child's  baptism 
with  special  Greek  rites. 

Unfortunately — the  Prussian  diplomatist 
went  on  to  explain — the  lactic  functions  of 
the  representatives  of  Helen  and  Aspasia 
turned  out  to  be  deranged,  so  that  the  in- 
fant Constantine  had,  after  all,  to  be  fed 
with  the  milk  of  a  mere  Cossack  cow.  At 
this  Catherine  was  furious  ;  she  counter- 
manded the  Hellenic  baptism,  and  can- 
colled  a  medal  which  had  been  struck  in 
honour  of  the  auspicious  event.  The 
whole  scheme  now  passed  for  being  given 
up  :  but,  though  the  courtiers  laughed  in 
their  sleeves,  an  inner  circle  of  the  initiated 
knew  that  the  Czarina  had  by  no  means 
abandoned  her  plan.  An  indication  of  this 
fact  was  seen  in  the  circumstance,  that  an 
artist  was  ordered  to  paint  the  portrait  of 
he  little  Constantine,  who  was  taken  holding 
.a  flag  with  the  familiar  device  of  his  great 
namesake—*  in  hoc  signo  vinces. ' 

On  learning  these  amazing  proceedings, 
•Gx^rtz  had  proceeded  to  ask  the  Russian 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  what  they 
meant.     Panin  was  obliged  to  confess  that 


there  was  no  mistake  about  the  Czarina's 
intentions,  but  the  realization  of  such  chi- 
meras was,  he  said,  totally  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  for  one  thing,  there  was  not  a  Rus- 
sian in  existence  who  would  not  oppose 
them.  Th^sole  exception  was  Potemkin, 
who  perhaps  might  be  suspected  of  being 
capable  of  encouraging  astounding  projects 
like  this  for  his  own  personal  benefit.  On 
the  whole,  said  Panin,  it  would  be  better  if 
his  Excellency  did  not  write  on  the  subject 
to  Berlin,  for  fear  the  King  of  Prussia 
might  know  too  much  of  Russia's  weak 
side.  The  envoy  could  afterwards  report 
that  the  Empress  was  consoling  herself  for 
the  ill  reception  which  her  scheme  met  at 
home,  especially  from  Paul  and  Panin,  by 
the  thought  that  it  was  '  too  sublime  to  be 
comprehended  by  the  conmaon  vulgar,'  and 
that,  as  it  was  *  one  of  the  grandest  which 
ever  existed,  she  hoped,  by  carrying  it  out, 
to  surpass  all  the  great  men  of  past  ages.  * 
As  a  useful  instalment  of  her  purpose,  she 
printed  a  Greek  dphabet  and  primer,  30,- 
000  copies  of  which  were  distributed  in  the 
Russian  military  schools.  The  little  Con- 
stantine had  already,  so  sarcastic  courtiers 
alleged,  evinced  a  remarkable  fondness  for 
the  Greek  tongue,  in  which,  by  help  of  the 
new  *  Delphin  classic  '  and  his  association 
with  some  Greek  cadets  as  playmates,  the 
Czarina  hoped  he  would  soon  become  profi- 
cient. The  Imperial  mint  had  also  to  con- 
tribute to  the  progress  of  the  affair.  Medals 
were  secretly  shown,  one  of  which  displayed 
the  chief  mosque  of  Constantinople  shivered 
by  lightning,  with  the  Czarina's  designa- 
tion as  '  Propugnatrix  Fidei.'  Her  numis- 
matic recreations  provoked  Frederick  to  the 
sneer,  *  The  execution  of  a  project  as 
chimerical  and  difficult  as  that  of  the  Greek 
empire  will  not  be  facilitated  by  means  of 
medals. ' 

From  these  ridiculous  depths  the  *  li^ht 
yanity,  insatiable  cormorant,'  of  Catherine 
could  soar  to  the  sublimest  heights  of  auto- 
cratic insolence.  By  an  irony  of  history, 
the  babe  Constantine,  who  grew  up  to  be 
the  most  ferocious  of  the  Romanof s,  and,  as 
the  oppressor  of  Poland,  to  be  known  as  one 
of  the  worst  tyrants  of  the  West,  received 
at  the  font  the  symbolical  title  of  *  Star  of 
the  East.'  Finding  the  father,  Paul,  trop 
homi  pour  de  grandes  chases,  and  irritated 
at  his  resistance  to  her  plans,  Catherine  sent 
him  to  travel,  it  being  enjoined  on  him  to 
take  the  incognito  of  *  Count  of  the  North.  * 
The  objections  which  were  ventured,  that 
the  asumption  of  this  style  by  the  heir  to 
the  Russian  empire  was  likely  to  offend  the 
other  Northern  monarchs,  she  indignantly 
repelled.     *  Do  I  not  own,  forsooth,  the 
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f^atest  part  of  the  North  ? '  said  the  Baltic 
Semiramis  :  *'  that  which  the  others  hold  is 
a  poor  trifle,  which  it  depends  ,on  myself 
alone  to  possess  whenever  I  wish. ' 

A  German  historian  of  a  past  school, 
and,  as  we  think,  a  school  to  be  lamented 
— we  mean  Von  Ranmer — rejoiced  to  be- 
lieve that  all  the  diplomatists  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, except  G5rtK,  were  ignorant  of  these 
facts,  especially  the  King  of  Prossia's  mortal 
the  Engli^  Minister,  Sir  James 
That  diplomatist,  however,  had 
written  to  his  Government  on  the  subject 
several  months  before  the'  date  of  the  first 
of  the  communications  of  which  we  have 
just  given  the  substance,  and  he  even  ap- 
pears to  have  himself  conversed  with  Cath- 
erine about  her  hobby.  Sir  James  Harris 
wrote  : — 

*  She  has  been  chimerical  enough  to  chris- 
ten the  new-bom  Grand  Duke,  Constantine  ; 
to  give  him  a  Greek  nurse,  whose  name  was 
Helen  ;  and  to  talk  in  her  private  society  of 
placing  him  on  the  throne  of  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire. In  the  meantime,  she  is  building  a  town 
at  Czarco-Zelo,  to  be  called  Constantingrod. ' 

In  another  despatch  he  says  : — 

^  The  present  reigning  idea  (and  it  carries 
away  all  others^  is  the  establishing  a  new 
empire  in  the  East,  at  Athens  or  Constanti- 
nople. The  Empress  discoursed  a  long  while 
the  other  day  on  the  ancient  Greeks  ;  of  their 
alacrity  and  the  superiority  of  their  genius, 
and  the  same  character  being  still  extant  in 
the  modem  ones ;  and  of  the  possibility  of 
their  again  becoming  the  first  people,  if  pro- 
perly assisted  and  seconded.^ 

The  Empress,  he  said,  appealed  to  him 
as  the  son  of  that  eminent  scholar,  the  au- 
thor of  *  Hermes,'  whose  predilections  for 
the  Greeks  she  hoped  the  envoy  had  in- 
herited. Harris  was  not  troubled  with  sym- 
Eathies  on  either  side  of  the  question,  but 
e  pointed  out  to  his  ofiSeial  superiors  that 
his  knowledge  of  this  weakness  of  the 
Czarina  would  enable  him  to  tickle  her  with 
good  effect,  and  that  Great  Britain  could 
easily  make  a  show  of  approving  her  plans, 
without  ranning  any  danger  of  becoming  in- 
volved in  an  '  unpleasant  transaction.' 

Sir  James  Harris  ascribed  the  authorship 
of  the  Grecian  project  to  Potemkin.  The 
favourite  was  undoubtedly  at  this  moment 
the  prime  supporter  of  the  Czarina's  sub- 
versive schemes,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  scorned  by  Paul,  and  were  resisted 
with  a  certain  limited  efficacy  by  Panin. 
Of  the  two  antagonists — the  minister  and 
the  lover — ^the  character  and  motives  of  the 
former  have  sometimes  been  regarded 
with  the  most  abhorrence.  Perhaps  be- 
tween Potemkin,  the  brigand  of  civilization. 


the  upstart  and  insolent  slave  of  personal 
pride  and  ambition,  the  degraded  tool  of 
sceptred  vanity  and  lust,  who,  when  the  in- 
famous vortex  of  his  greed  had  absorbed 
such  donations  in  money,  titles,  and  lands, 
as  no  sovereign  had  ever  showered  on  a  sub- 
ject before,  urged  on  his  mistress  to  ad- 
ventures likely  to  raise  him  to  still  giddier 
pinnacles  of  power  and  gwn, — bet^)«een  this 
Potemkin  and  the  cold  and  oily  Panin,  the 
,  miserable  recipient  of  a  Potsdam  pension, 
it  is  not  for  history  to  choose. 

We  are  now  brought  to  circumstances  of 
another  sort,  which  had  their  influence  on 
the  development  of  the  Grecian  project. 
The  fervent  prayers  to  the  present  Czar, 
from  a  clique  of  professors  and  politicians 
amongst  ourselves,  that  he  would  smite 
the  Turk  utterly,  had  a  precedent,  if  these ' 
accoiyplished  persons  had  only  known  it,  in 
the  flatteries  and  exhortations  which  poured 
in  on  Catherine  from  different  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, and  especially  from  France,  in  respect 
to  her  Turkish  schemes.  At  the  head  of 
her  adulators  was  Voltaire,  who,  in  his 
*  Tocsin  des  Rois  '  and  his  correspondence 
with  the  Empress,  was  more  Cossack  than 
the  Cossacks.  He  urged  Catherine  to  give 
effect  to  Peter's  great  ideas,  and  to  make 
Constantinople  the  capital  of  her  vast  em- 
pire, so  that  the  savages  who  despised  artimd 
imprisoned  women  might  be  utterly  rooted 
out.  The  coming  peace  must  be  of  no  com- 
mon order  :  the  Turks  must  perish,  their 
'  empire  in  Europe  must  be  destroyed, 
and  they  must  be  banished  to  Asia  for 
ever.'  The  insurrection  of  the  Morea, 
the  Russian  victories  of  Scio  and  Tchesme, 
and  other  similar  incidents  of  Catherine's 
first  war  with  Turkey,  were  received  at 
Feraey  with  an  enthusiasm  like  that  excited 
in  certain  mansions  here  by  the  arrival  of 
the  news  of  the  catastrophes  of  Plevna  and 
the  Shipka  and  the  signature  of  the  peace 
of  San  Stefano.  *Athens  and  Sparta,  wrote 
YoHairp  to  Catherine,  would  agsdn  be  the 
cities  of  Miltiades  and  Pausanias,  whose 
descendants  must  receive  their  liberty  from 
Catherine  at  a  performance  of  Olympic 
games.  Old  wretch  as  he  was,  he  would 
creep  to  Byzantium  to  see  his  divinity  re- 
ceive the  homage  of  the  East.  The  patri- 
arch of  Femey  was  more  sanguine  than  Cath- 
erine, .who  wrote  to  him  after  Tchesme  : 
'  Pour  la  prise  de  Constantinople  je  ne 
la  erqis  pas  si  prochaine  :  cependant  il  ne 
faut  d6sesp6rer  de  rien. '  Somewhat  later 
her  language  was  more  hopeful ;  '  encore 
un  pen  de  ce  bonheur  dont  nous  avons  vu 
des  essais  et  I'histoire  des  Turcs  pourra  four- 
nir  un  nouveau  sujet  de  trag^dieponr  les 
si^cles  f  uturs, '    And  again,  *  Bientot  il  sera 
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temps  que  j'aille  etadier  le  grec  dans  quelque 
university.' 

The  results  of  the  war  grievously  disap- 
pointed Voltaire,  who  protested  i^inst  the 
peace  of  Eainardji  as  a  lame  conclusion  of 
a  great  enterprise.  In  a  last  *  animam 
meam  liberavi^ '  he  strongly  exhorted  his  Im- 
perial friend  not  to  desert  the  Greeks,  and 
uttered  the  hope  that  his  misguided  expec- 
tations might  be  realized  at  the  close  of 
another  war. 

Looking  to  Voltaire's  language  on  this 
matter,  when  he  was  addressing  not  the 
Czarina,  but  the  European  public,  the 
doubt  arises,  whether  his  actual  opinions 
did  not  run  precisely  counter  to  the  senti- 
ments just  qtioted.  In  hi»  *  Life  of  Oharies 
XII. , '  and  elsewhere  in  his  works,  he  was 
lavish  of  expressions  which  gave  rise  to  Gib- 
bon's complaint,  that  Voltaire  preferred  the 
Turks  to  the  Christians.  Probably  the  valu- 
able sable  pelisse  which  Catherine  sent  him 
in  return  for  the  title  of  *  Semiramis  of  the 
North,'  and  on  which  to  his  dying  hour 
he  set  such  store,  suggested  to  him  this 
second  version  of  *  ecrasez  I'infame.' 

Voltaire's  views,  whether  real  or  affected, 
were  shared  by  learned  men  in  numbers. 
One  of  the  most  eminent  characters  of  an 
intellectual  t3rpe  rarely  seen  now,  which 
usefully  combined  diplomacy  and  learning, 
was  the  academician  and  ambassador  Choi* 
seul  Gouffier.  In  the  Preface  to  the  once 
famous  *  Voyage  pittoresque  de  la  Grece, ' 
that  scholar  gave  his  support  to  Catherine's 
schemes  of  Ottoman  annihilation,  recom- 
mending her,  however,  not  to  embody 
Greece  in  Russia,  but  to  set  up  an  inde- 
pendent Greek  republic  of  which,  he 
thought,  the  European  Powers  would  ap- 
prove. Another  Philoruss  was  Volney, 
who  longed  for  the  day  when  Turkey  should 
furnish  him  with  an  additional  Medita- 
tion on  the  Ruins  and  Revolutions  of  Em- 
pires. Some  of  his  arguments  on  the  Mus- 
covite behalf  have  a  very  familiar  sound. 
Russia,  he  said,  was  not  to  be  feared  ;  her 
extension  would  be  her  weakness,  and  Aus- 
tria would « be  a  sufficient  guardian  of  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  East. 

Returning  to  Sir  James  Harris,  we  find 
that  envoy  receiving  from  London,  two 
years  after  the  date  of  the  correspondence 
quoted,  the  news  that  Catherine  had  signed 
an  alliance  with  Joseph  for  the  dismember- 
ment of  Turkey.  Lord  Stormont's  de- 
spatch was  admirable  as  a  prophecy,  but 
was  by  no  means  history.  We  have  said 
that  after  the  Kaiser's  departure  from  St. 
Petersburg  it  was  the  task  of  Cobenzl  to 
work  out  the  alliance  vaguely  discussed  by 
Catherine    and    Joseph,    one    obstacle    to 


which  was  removed  by  the  death  of  Maria 
Theresa  in  the  autumn  of  1780.  Cobenzl's 
attempts  to  obtain  Russian  countenance  for 
Austria's  dynastic  and  diplomatic  objects 
were  not  successful :  peihinm  they  suggest- 
ed Joseph's  remark  to  Catherine,  ^  Que  les 
Ministres  gdtaient  toujours  les  affaires. '  A 
oorrespondenoe  personally  conducted  by  the 
sovereigns  by  lett»  led  to  a  more  positive 
result.  Promises  declared  to  have  the 
,  force  of  an  official  treaty  were  exchan^i^, 
which  bound  Jos^h  to  admonish  the  Turks 
(against  whom  Catherine  kept  all^^ing  grave 
clmrges  of  breach^Bs  of  the  Treaty  of  Kai- 
nardji)  to  keep  more  closely  to  their  en- 
gagements. He  also  undertook  to  march  to 
Catherine's  help,  in  case  the  Porte  proceed- 
ed to  actual  war  and  to  an  invasion  of  Rus- 
sian territory. 

If  the  Kaiser  set  little  store  by  her  equiva- 
lent promise,  he  was  well  served  by  her  guar- 
antee of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  and  of 
Austrian  territorifd  int^^Pity,  and  he  might 
be  glad  to  think  that  he  had  at  last  ^en- 
tangled her  in  that  close  connection  with 
himself,  into  which,  as  incompatible  with 
her  Prussian  alliance,  the  Empress  had  so 
long  refused  to  be  drawn.  His  ends  had 
not  been  obtained  without  lavish  expendi- 
ture of  the  only  means  whereby  persuasion 
could  take  hold  of  Catherine.  There 
were  two  things  with  which  the  Empress 
to  her  dying  Saj  could  never  be  satiated. 
One  of  them  was  fiattory,  which  she  liked 
to  take,  not  in  the  form  of  occasional  and 
delicate  insinuation,  but  in  an  unbroken,  vul- 
gar, drenching  downpour.  Within  the 
lowest  known  depths  of  adulation  a  lower 
deep  had  to  be  opened  when  Catiierine  was 
approached.  On  this  occasion  Jos^h, 
himself  a  great  lover  and  frequent  victim  of 
incense,  completely  broke  the  censer,  as 
the  French  idiom  runs,  on  his  royal  sister's 
nose.  *  But,'  as  he  wrote  to  Kaunitz, 
*  what  can  you  do  but  tickle,  with  a  womaa 
so  spoilt  by  fortune,  so  vilely  toadied  by 
all  Europe,  who  cares  for  nothing  but  her- 
self, and  for  Russia  no  more  than  I  do  ? ' 
And  he  went  <m  to  say,  *  U  faut  d6j4 
heurler  avec  les  loups  :  poumi  que  le  bien 
se  fasse,  il  importe  peu  sous  laquelle  on 
robtieut.' 

Like  Lord  Stormont,  the  King  of  Prusda 
received  exaggerated  accounts  of  this  pre- 
liminary understanding.  They  could  not 
much  mislead  the  admirable  instincts  and 
experience  of  a  prince,  whose  p(dicy  rested 
not  on  despatches  but  on  wisdom  genwated, 
as  Burke  said  of  Cromwell,  ^  in  the  cabi- 
net of  his  capacious  mind.'  He  wrote  to 
his  nephew,  the  Puke  of  Brunswick  :  *  The 
elements  will   shortly   arrange  themselves. 
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according  to  their  greater  or  lesser  weight 
Rassia  will  attack  the  Porte,  and  means 
notiiing  less  than  to  conclude  peace  in 
Constantinople.  The  Kaiser  shows  himself 
very  hot  on  Bosnia,  Servia>  and  Belgrade. ' 
And  he  adds,  after  a  contemptuous  mention 
of  Catherine,  as  a  fantastical  woman  with 
a  head  full  of  chimeras  and  stuff,  ^  The 
Empress  will  begin  the  open-  war  ;  the  Ca3- 
sar  of  the  Avars  will  negociate  widi  the 
Turks*  I  think  it  will  turn  out  so.  A 
littie  patience,  and  we  shall  see  extraordi- 
nary scenes.  Solomon  did  not  know  the 
world  properly  :  no  end  of  new  follies  are 
reserved  for  our  grandchildren.'  Freder- 
ick's fine  scent  had  not  failed  him.  A 
week  before  the  date  of  the  letter  which 
contained  these  remarks,  Catherine  had 
given  Joseph  a  broad  hint  of  the  plans  she 
was  revolving  in  her  mind.  Alluding  to 
the  Pope'^s  approaching  journey  to  Vienna, 
she  says,  she  hopes  the  Holy  Father  will 
*  bring  you  the  keys  of  Rome,  and  propose 
to  you  to  expel  the  enemies  of  the  Christian 
name  from  Europe  ;  in  which  case  I  beg  of 
you  earnestly  to  connt  on  your  ally. '  Jo- 
seph's immediate  disclaimer  of  crusading 
aspirations  did  not  discourage  the  Em- 
press, who  shortly  reverted  to  her  project, 
pointing  out  how  excellent  it  was,  and, 
in  particular,  how  ^  advantageous  to  all  the 
Powers. ' 

Soon  afterwards  the  coarse  of  events  in 
the  Crimea,  of  which  we  shall  speak  sepa- 
rately, suggested  to  Catherine  fresh  comr 
plaints  against  Turkey.  The  Porte,  ac- 
cording to  her  account,  had  been  troubling 
the  water  in  that  peninsula  (lately  rendered 
independent  by  the  peace  of  Kainardji), 
and  she  must  take  steps  for  guarding  her 
menaced  frontiers.  Rebels  seemed  to  be 
endangering  the  independence  of  the  new 
Tartar  State,  which  she  must  assert  by 
going  to  the  help  of  Khan  Schahin,  who 
had  asked  for  hier  countenance.  As  the 
affair  was  likely  to  produce  differences  be- 
tween herself  and  tne  Porte,  she  desired, 
conformably  to  the  tenor  of  the  alliance  re- 
cently concluded,  to  come  to  an  understand- 
ing with  Joseph  on  the  principles  of  the 
conduct  which  they  should  jointly  pursue. 
If  the  Kaiser  was  less  reluctant  than  before 
to  discuss  the  eventualities  at  which  she 
was  driving,  it  was  because  he  again 
hoped,  by  seeming  condescension  to  her 
Eastern  policy^  to  involve  her  in  his  own 
German  and  European  schemes.  These  in- 
cluded the  formation  of  an  alliance  between 
Austria,  France,  and  Russia,  under  cover  of 
which  Joseph  might  revert  to  the  Austrian 
plan  for  ceding  the  Netherfands  to  France 
in  exchange  for  acquisitions  in  Bavaria  and 


Wtirtemberg,  to  which  Frederick  had 
offered  such  efficacious  resistance.  The 
Turkish  question,  which  was  Catherine's 
sole  object,  being  now  a  mere  parenthesis 
for  Joseph,  he  responded  to  her  new  over- 
tures by  a  proposal  for  a  great  military 
demonstration  on  the  Russian  frontier, 
whereby  Frederick  would  be  kept  in  check 
during  the  operations  which  the  common  in- 
terests of  the  Imperial  Courts  might  oblige 
them  to  take  against  the  Porte.  Joseph 
was  as  vague  on  the  subject  of  a  remnant 
of  sixty  or  eighty  thousand  Austrian  troops 
eventually  available  for  a  Turkish  campaign, 
as  he  was  precise  about  the  armies  to  be  ar- 
rayed against  *  the  ogre  of  Potsdam  '  from 
Bohemia  to  Livonia^  His  notions  of  Euro- 
pean improvement  and  Prussian  intimida- 
tion were  altogether  out  of  Catherine's  line, 
and  she  declared  that  whereas  ^  the  ogre  ' 
would  infallibly  reply  to  the  smallest  mili- 
tary movement  on  their  side  by  a  mobilisa- 
tion, she  would  guarantee  his  keeping  neu- 
tral, provided  he  were  let  alone  and  not 
made  nervous  about  Austrian  designs  on 
Silesia. 

After  the  correspondence  between  the 
sovereigns  had  slackened  for  a  while,  Cath- 
erine came  to  Joseph  with  a  proposal  for 
a  secret  convention,  in  view  of  the  acquisi- 
tions of  Ottoman  territory'  proper  for  Aus- 
tria and  Russia  to  make,  in  case  they  were 
involved  in  war  with  the  Sultan.  But 
Hi^psborg  reminiscences  of  war  with  Tur- 
key were  by  no  means  of  a  reassuring  kind. 
Not  to  go  back  to  the  days  of  Sobieski 
and  Hunyadyi,  men  who  were  only  in  mid- 
dle age  had  seen  the  Austrian  armies  com- 
pletely beaten  by  the  Turks,  and  six  com- 
manders of  corps  driven  out  of  the  field. 
These  recent  facts  had  made  their  mark  in 
Vienna,  so  that  Catherine,  beside  baiting 
her  hook  in  the  way  which  we  shall  see, 
thought  it  desirable  to  impress  Joseph  with 
a  sense  of  the  weakness  of  the  intended 
victim.  She  now  described  Turkey  as  the 
prey  bf  calamities  citable  of  destroying  the 
most  powerful  empires.  The  Pachas,  she 
said,  pay  a  mere  nominal  obedience  to  the 
Sultan,  whose  authority  they  are  eager  to 
tiirow  off,  in  order  to  prevent  the  confisca- 
tion of  their  property  for  his  benefit.  The 
Christians,  who  are  in  the  same  predica- 
ment, are  five  times  as  numerous  as  the 
Ottomans.  Their  commerce  is  destroyed 
by  monopolies  and  vexations  of  every  kind  ; 
the  prevalence  of  brigandage  has  driven  the 
country  people  into  the  towns,  where  their 
presence  increases  confusion  and  raises 
prices.  Military  discipline  is  at  an  end. 
The  Janissaries  have  taken  to  business,  and 
can  hardly  be  got  to  leave  their  shopsj  the 
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troops  do  not  join  the  army  vfhen  ordered  ; 
the  provinces  seldom  pay  tribute  ;  the  Di- 
van is  foil  of  speculators,  abler  to  amass 
wealth  than  to  remedy  the  vices  of  a  crum- 
bling Government,  whose  only  resources  are 
in  the  Koran. 

After  this  statistical  preface,  Catherine 
proceeded  to  unveil' her  most  intimate  ideas 
touching  the  conquest  and  reconstruction 
of  Turkey.  No  longer  beating  about  the 
bush,  she  proposed  that  Be^arabia  and 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia  should  form  an  in- 
dependent Dacian  State,  under  an  heredi- 
tary sovereign.  The  Turks  were  to  be  ex- 
pelled from  Europe,  and  her  grandson  Con- 
stantine  was  to  be  a  monarch  of  a  new  By- 
zantine Empire.  For  herself  Russia  would, 
of  course,  take  next  to  nothing.  '  Daos 
ce  moment-ci,'  wrote  the  Empress,  anticipat- 
ing language  which  recurred  a  century  later, 
— *  at  mis  moment '  we  only  want  Oczakov 
aid  its  district,  with,  say,  an  idand  or  so 
in  the  Archipelago,  *  for  the  safety  and  fa- 
cility of  trade '  of  our  subjects.  In  face 
of  these  territorial  rectifications,  Austria 
would  evidently  require  some  corresponding 
advantage,  and  it  was  Catherine's  oDJect  to 
keep  Joseph's  equivalent  within  the  nar- 
rowest limits.  In  order,  therefore,  that 
her  ally  might  only  demand  a  minimum  of 
compensation,  she  informed  him  that  he 
was  entitled  to  none.  Nevertheless,  she 
said,  although  Austria  has  not  the  same 
^laim  on  Tundsh  territory  that  Russia  has, 
her  personal  friendship  for  the  Kaiser 
would  induce  her  to  make  ^  the  sacrifice ' 
which  might  be  requisite  in  this  respect. 

It  is  interesting  to  study  Catherine's  Da- 
<;ian  and  Greek  projects  in  her  own  words, 
which  confirm  the  accounts  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  already  made  : — 

^  Fermement  persuad^e  par  cette  confiance, 
que,  Si  nos  succes  dans  cette  guerre  nous  met- 
taient  en  6tat  de  pouvoir  d^livrer  PEurope  de 
rennemi  du  nom  chr6tien  en  le  chassant  de 
Constantinople,  V.  M.  I.  ne  me  refuser^it  pas 
son  assistance  porn*  le  r^tablissement  de  Pan- 
cienne  monarchic  grecque  sur  les  debris  ct  la 
chute  du  gouvemement  barbare  qui  y  domine, 
sous  conmtion  expresse  de  ma  part  de  con- 
server  cette  monarchic  renouvel)6e  dans  une 
cnti^re  ind^pendance  de  la  mienne  en  y  pla- 
Cant  le  cadet  de  mes  petits-fils,  le  Grana  Due 
Constantin,  lequel  s'engagerait  dans  le  m§me 
temps  de  ne  jamais  rien  pr^tendre  sur  la  mo- 
narchie  russe,  ces  deux  empires  ne  pouvant  et 
ne  devant  jamais  ^re  r^unis  sur  une  mtoie 
tete.  .  .  .  Oe  nouvel  empire  grec  pourndt 
0tre  bomg  par  la  Mer  noir  du  cdt6  de  la  Rus- 
sie  :  ses  homes  du  c6t6  des  £tats  de  V.  M.  I. 
d6j)endraient  des  acquisitions  qu'elle  aura 
f  aites  ou  stipul^es  H  la  chute  du  gouvemement 
barbare,  et  enfin  le  Danube  fixerait  les  limites 
de  la  Dacie  et  de  Tempire  grec.    Les  ties  de 


l'Archii>el  resteront  aussi  sous  la  puissance  de 
cet  empire  renouvel^.' 

Catiierine  was  now  a  little  more  explicit 
as  to  the  acquisitions  which  her  ally  on  his 
side  was  to  make.  He  might  hope  not  only 
for  certdn  rectifications  of  the  Austrian  land 
frontier,  but  also  for  *'  some  establi^mients 
in  the  Mediterranean.'  According  to  the 
French  ambassador  and  academician,  Choi- 
senl  Gouffier,  then  resident  at  the  Russian 
Court,  the  Empress  intended  to  seat  her 
lover  Potemkin  on  this  *  independent '  Da- 
cian throne.  But  Dacia  was  the  particular 
slice  of  the  Ottoman  territory  on  which 
Joseph's  heart  was  most  set,  so  that  the 
chances  of  an  understanding  as  to  the  division 
of  the  booty  were  small.  Replying  to  the 
Empress,  t^at  the  realization  of  th^  ideas 
was  evidently  snbject  to  the  fortunes  of  war, 
he  distinctly  required  for  himself  Choczim, 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia  to  the  Aluta,  Ni* 
copolis,  Orsova,  Widdin,  and  Belgrade, 
whence  his  line  of  annexation  would  run  to 
the  Gulf  of  Drina  on  the  Adriatic,  whose 
shores  he  proposed  to  subject  to  a  thorough 
historic  restoration.  Without  going  so  far 
as  to  take  up  Catherine's  previous  sugges- 
tions that  he  should  direct  his  ambition  to 
Italy,  perhaps  on  Rome,  he  now  claimed 
Dalmatia,  Istria,  and  the  other  Venetian 
possessions  on  terra  firma,  with  the  adjacent 
islands,  proposing  that  the  Republic  should 
resume  instead  her  ancient  rule  over  the 
Morea,  Candia,  Cyprus,  and  other  Hellenic 
islands.  But,  as  the  Kaiser  acutely  re- 
marked, in  all  these  discussions  one  thing 
had  been  forgotten.  No  thought  had  been 
taken  of  the  Cabinet  of  Yers^es,  which, 
if  possible,  must  be  bribed  to  assist,  or  at 
any  rate  to  stand  aloof,  during  the  assumed 
annihilation  of  Turkey.  The  notion  that 
French  policy  might  be  drawn  from  its  tra- 
ditional groove  by  territorial  temptations  in 
the  East,  had  occurred  a  century  before  to 
Leibnitz,  who  had  dedicated  to  the  King  of 
France  a  pamphlet,  inspired  by  the  hope 
that  the  ambition  of  Louis  might,  under 
proper  stimulus,  be  diverted  from  the  Rhine 
and  Whaal  to  the  Nile.  The  philosopher's 
'  Consilinm  .^Egypticum,'  which  was  after- 
wards falsely  saddled  with  the  responsibility 
of  Buonaparte's  invasion,  may  nave  sug- 
gested to  Joseph  or  Kaunitz  the  remark  of 
the  former  to  Catherine,  that  the  neutrality 
of  France  might  in  the  present  instance  l4 
secured  if  she  were  offered  ^  des  conve- 
nances sur  les  possessions  actnelles  de  la 
Porte,  dont  I'^ypte  surtout  ferait  I'objet 
principal. ' 

Catherine  was  highly  dissatisfied  with 
what  she  called  Joseph's  *  id^es  d'arron- 
dissements,'  and  with  his  way  of  tracing  the 
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'  limits  prescribed  at  the  expense  of  the 
enemy  of  Christianity.'  She  was  deter- 
mined to  keep  the  Morea  and  Archlpekgo 
for  her  Hellenic  kingdom,  and  she  warned 
Joseph  not  to  frighten  the  Venetians.  Her 
Imperial  ally,  all  the  while,  was  rather  play- 
ing with  her  scheme  than  contemplating 
serious  action.  In  his  opinion  and  tnat  of 
Kaunitz,  the  conquest  of  Turkey  on  the 
scale  proposed  would  be  no  easy  matter. 
The  Ottomans,  they  thought,  however  de- 
generate, were  full  of  enthusiasm,  and  might 
be  expected  to  make  a  desperate  defence. 
Bussia  was  building  on  the  co-operation  of 
the  Porte's  Greek  subjects  ;  but  the  Greeks 
were  a  wretched  race,  and,  moreover,  were 
extremely  distrustful  of  their  protectress, 
who  had  urged  them  to  revolt  in  the  last 
war  aud  then  left  them  to  shift  for  them- 
selves. Besides,  the  Russian  army  and  fi- 
nances were  rotten,  so  that  the  lion's  part  of 
the  work  would  probably  devolve  upon 
Austria,  but  not  a  fair  equivalent  of  the 
booty. 

Actuated  by  these  views,  and  irritated 
by  Catherine's  reception  of  his  counter-de- 
mands, Joseph  was  disposed  to  let  the  whole 
negociation  drop.  Observing  to  Kaunitz 
that  the  Empress  wanted  to  dupe  him,  but 
that  her  bait  was  offered  to  the  wrong  fish, 
he  submitted  to  his  Minister  the  draft  of  a 
letter  to  his  allv,  which  expressed  in  sarcas- 
tic and  biting  hints  his  suspicions  and  dis- 
gust. Persi^ed  by  the  Minister  to  modify 
certain  offensive  passages,  he  maintained 
the  essence  of  his  letter,  which  was  tanta- 
mount to  a  refusal  to  entertain  the  Cza- 
rina's plans.  His  original  promises  to  her, 
he  begged  her  to  note,  only  referred  to  the 
case  of  a  war  forced  upon  her  by  the 
Turks,  of  which  there  was  now  no  question, 
the  circumstances  now  in  view  being  of  a 
character  ^  altogether  different.  Catherine's 
reply  indicated  the  disappointment  natural 
to  a  royal  woman,  whose  vanity  had  not  per- 
mitted her  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of 
so  complete  a  diplomatic  defeat.  Her 
Parthian  arrow  launched  at  Joseph,  at  the 
close  of  this  phase  of  their  correspondence, 
was  tipped  with  the  unction  which  both 
monarchs  imagined  themselves  to  be  able  to 
employ  with  exclusive  effect.  She  had  put 
forward  her  scheme,  she  said,  *  ne  doutant 
pas  que  comme  C^sar  il  n'y  aurait  guere 
d'intervalle  entre  I'acceptation  et  I'ex^cu- 
tion  d'un  projet  utile,  grande,  et  digne  de 
C^sar.'  Such  flatteries  could  not  conceal 
her  irritation,  which  suggested  Joseph's  ob- 
servation to  Kaunitz,  *  II  y  a  beaucoup 
d'aigreur,  mais  cela  ne  pouvait  6tre  autre- 
ment ;  elle  ne  pent  pourtant  rien  d'essen- 
•tiel.' 


The  march  of  events  in  the  Crimea  con- 
tradicted CsBsar's  assertion  of  the  Czarina's 
impotence.  Abandoning  the  fantastic  ele- 
ments of  her  policy,  she  showed  herself  per- 
fectly competent  to  achieve  the  essentials 
which  he  supposed  to  be  beyond  her  grasp. 
Before  long  her  correspondent  was  informed 
that  she  was  going  to  act  by  herself,  as  the 
time  was  no  longer  suitable  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  large  schemes  previously  dis- 
cussed by  them,  in  view  of  *  the  good  of 
their  respective  monarchies.'  On  April 
8th,  1783,  the  day  after  the  date  of  the  let- 
ter which  contained  these  expressions,  Cath- 
erine published  a  manifesto  announcing 
and  excusing  the  annexation  of  the  Crimea. 
According  to  her  assurances  to  Joseph,  her 
hand  had  been  forced  by  a  curious  series  of 
incidents  over  which  she  had  no  control ; 
the  principal  being  the  perfidious  seizure  by 
the  Turks  of  Taman  on  the  Straits  of 
Kertch,  when  in  the  midst  of  the  general 
confusion  the  Khan  Schahin  Gherai,  with- 
out entering  into  any  concert  with  the  Rus- 
sian authonties,  had  unexpectedly  abdicated 
in  her  favour.  The  Imperial  historian  for- 
got to  explain  that  the  Khan's  charge  for 
abdication  was  100,000  roubles,  and  that 
the  perfidy  of  the  Turks  in  entering  the  isl- 
and of  Taman  was  a  far  paler  offence  than 
her  own  prolonged  occupation  of  the 
Crimea,  in  flat  violation  of  the  independence 
and  neutrality  so  recently  guaranteed  by 
treaty  to  the  Tartar  state.  Her  manifesto 
is  curious,  as  indicating  the  measure  which 
she  took  of  the  potentialities  of  European 
credulity  :  '  As  the  Tartars  are  incapable  of 
enjoying  the  blessings  of  peace,  the  Empress 
is  obliged  to  take  the  Crimea,  Kuban,  and 
the  island  of  Taman  imder  her  sovereignty, 
for  the  restoration  of  order  in  the  peninsula, 
to  secure  her  own  State,  and  to  obtain  some 
compensation  for  her  expenditure  of  above 
12,000,000  roubles,  expended  for  the  good 
of  the  Tartars. '  To  promote  the  last-named 
object  a  Russian  army  passed  the  lines  of 
Perecop,  and  extorted  at  the  point  of  the 
sword  the  oaths  of  homage  due  to  the  new 
ruler,  an  operation  de.scribed  by  herself  to 
her  Viennese  friend  by  the  singular  euphe- 
mism of  a  perfectly  tranquil  occupation  of 
the  territories  annexed  ;  while  the  good  of 
the  Tartars,  as  we  shall  see,  was  further 
promoted  by  Suvarov  and  the  younger  Po- 
temkin,  who,  when  a  violent  insurrection 
against  the  foreign  yoke  broke  out  over  the 
Crimea,  gave  a  lesson  in  havoc  and  massacre 
which  would  have  rejoiced  the  heart  of 
Timur  or  Zinghis  Khan. 

The  Turkish  war,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
set  in  motion  by  France,  who  had  only  her 
own  objects  in  view.     In   1773 — a  year, 
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that  is,  before  the  signature  of  the  peace  of 
Kainardji — ^the   Due  d'Aiguillon  began  to 
prepare  a  naval  diversion  in  favour  of  the 
Sultan.     A  French  squadron  left  Toulon, 
but  was  quickly  ordered  to  return,  lest  the 
contemplated  movement   should  lead  to  a 
rupture  with  Russia's  faithful,  almost  hum- 
ble,   ally.    Great  Britain.     The  Minister's 
sjrmpathies  and  hesitations  descended  to  his 
successor,  M.  de  Vergennes,  whose  desire  to 
maintain  the  traditional  sjrstem  of  France  in 
the  East  was  checked  by  considerations  of 
prudence  suggested  by  the  American  strug- 
gle, and  by  the  war  raging  between  the  Bour- 
bon Courts  and  Great  Britain.     His  disdain 
for  the   dreams   of  philosophy,  in  which 
Catherine's  French  correspondents  indulged, 
at  one  time  took  the  shape  of  a  decision  to 
send  Volney  to  the  Bastille,  where  lie  might 
amend  his  visions  of  the  Ruins  of  Empires. 
Volney,  however,  escaped  refutation  by  a 
letire  de  cachet,  and  was  answered  by  an  in- 
spired pamphlet  from  the  pen  of  the  archae- 
ologist and  diplomatist  Peyssonel,  who,  writ- 
ing with  solid  Jocal  knowledge,  dwelt  on  the 
ruin  which   would  overtake  the  blooming 
French  trade  of  the  Levant,  now  so  lately 
privileged  in  franchises  and  tariffs,  if  the  Dar- 
danelles and  Bosphorus  changed  hands,  ar- 
guing besides  that  the  bag-and-baggage  trick 
would  not  be  found  so  easy  to  perform. 
France  could  not  then  follow  all  her  bent, 
but  she  instigated  the  signature  of  a  treaty 
between  Spain  and  the  Forte,  believed  to 
include  the  condition,  suggested  by  the  re- 
membrance of  Tchesme,  Uiat  the  ships  of 
the  Sultan's  enemies  should  not  be  suffefed 
to  pass  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.     Soon  the 
rumours  afloat  touching  the  design  of  the 
Imperial  Courts  caused  M.  de  '^ Vergennes  to 
move  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antomette  to 
exert  their  personal  influence  at  Vienna  to 
hinder  Austrian  encouragement  of  Russian 
usurpations  in    the  East.      Unable  to  re- 
spond satisfactorily  to  this  appeal,  Joseph 
admitted  that  his  engagements  to  Catherine 
might  bring  him  to  act  defensively  with  re- 
spect   to    the  Porte.     M.     de  Vergennes 
thought  he  knew  what  that  implied  :  defen- 
sive measures  against  the  Turks  meant  driv- 
ing them  out  of  Europe.     This  project,  ar- 
gued the  Minister,  was  not  to  be  tolerated. 
The  balance  of    power  would    be  upset, 
France  would  be  injured,  and,  if  she  suffered 
such  doings,  would  be  the  accomplice  of  all 
the  injustice  and  misfortunes  which  would 
overwhelm  the  world.     As  Joseph  would 
not  yield  to  French  pressure  (though  the  re- 
serves and  evasions  of  his  correspondence 
with  Catherine  may  have  been  influenced 
thereby),   M.   de  Vergennes  then  took    a 
high  tone  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  angry 


words  were  exchanged  with  the  representa- 
tive of  France  on  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
jected annexation  of  the  Crimea.  But  the 
sense  of  exhaustion  consequent  on  the  efforts 
of  the  war  with  England,  as  well  as  the  dis- 
turbed political  state  of  the  kingdom,  in- 
spired cautious  counsels,  and  France  could 
not  venture  to  move  alone.  However,  M. 
de  Vergennes  proposed  to  Louis  to  try 
whether  a  remedy  could  be  found  at  Beriin. 
In  accordance  with  the  Minister's  views, 
Frederick  was  now  sounded  as  to  his  willing- 
ness to  urge  Joseph  to  join  Prussia  and 
France  in  a  requisition  to  Catherine  that  she 
would  not  attack  the  Turks,  or,  in  particu- 
lar, infringe  the  independence  of  the  Crimea 
as  established  by  her  own  acts  in  1774  and 
1779.  If  it  came  to  the  worst,  said  Ver- 
gennes, Russia  might  be  allowed  to  keep 
the  Crimea  and  Kuban  ;  but  in  such  case, 
added  the  Minister,  anticipating  the  ideas  of 
1866,  she  must  revive  her  undertaking  not 
to  maintain  a  navy  in  the  Euxine  and  the 
Sea  of  Azov.  Should  Joseph  persist  in 
helping  to  plunder  Turkey,  Prussia  and 
Fnmce  might  use  force,  or  perhaps  look  for 
compensation  in  Poland  and  the  Austrian 
Netherlands.  A  serious  Austrian  and  Rus- 
sian attempt  to  destroy  the  Ottoman  Empire 
outright  must  be  met  by  war,  which,  ac- 
cording to  a  vague  hint  of  Vergennes, 
France,  if  no  allies  were  forthcoming,  might 
not  improbably  be  disposed  to  undertake 
alone. 

There  was  something  in  these  proposals 
to  attract  Frederick,  the  current  of  whose 
instincts  always  ran  in  favour  of  France,  in 
which  Power  he  saw  his  natural  ally.  Nev- 
ertheless he  could  not  be  brought  to  partici- 
pate in  the  plans  of  Vergennes.  In  the  first 
place,  he  did  not  believe  that  the  dangers 
to  the  Porte  were  imminent  or  great :  th«* 
Turks  would  not  be  driven  out  of  Europe  ex- 
cept after  a  desperate  struggle,  in  which, . 
judging  from  the  last  war,  it  was  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  Russians  would  be 
up  to  the  mark.  A  more  selfish  feeling 
suggested  to  him  that  no  harm  would  be 
done  if  Austrian  and  Russian  ambition  ex- 
ploded on  the  Danube  instead  of  on  the 
Rhine  :  when  they  had  wasted  their  strength 
on  the  Turks,  they  would  have  to  come  to 
Prussia  in  humble  style.  A  pithy  minute 
written  by  Frederick  at  the  time  of  the  seizure 
of  the  Crimea,  at  the  bottom  of  a  letter 
from  Hertzberg  respecting  Catherine's  ofll- 
cial  announcement  of  her  new  alliance  with 
Joseph,  betrays  the  egotistical  temper  in 
whicn  he  regarded  all  these  procecKlings. 
His  words  were  :  *  Nous  voil^  cong6diez  de 
la  Cour  de  P^tersbourg.'  Hertzberg  him- 
self was  by  no  means  ill  disposed  towards 
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the  idea  of  an  independent  Byzantine  mon- 
archy, with  Constantinople  for  its  capital, 
and  so  organized  as  to  give  full  play  to  the 
religions  aspirations  of  flie  Christian  creeds. 
This  pleasing  spiritual  prospect  was  nursed 
by  the  late  king,  Frederick  William  IV. 
It  would  hardly  have  contributed  to  turn  his 
ancestor  from  his  final  determination  to  de- 
cline the  proposals  of  Vergennes,  which,  he 
thought,  might  compromise  him  with  Cath- 
erine, and  would  bring  Prussia,  after  all,  no 
material  advantage  from  France. 

The  annexation  of  the  Crimea  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Treaty  of  Constantinople  of 
January  1784.  No  escape  offering,  France 
reluctantly  advised  the  Porte  to  submit,  sup- 
ported by  the  enthusiastic  and  dictatorial 
arguments  of  the  British  representative. 
Not  long  before,  a  foreign  diplomatist  had 
written  :  *  The  English  Ambassador  aft  Con- 
stantinople is,  so  to  speak,  the  '*  Charg6 
d' Affaires  of  Russia;'* '  In  this  case  our 
envoy's  intrusive  eagerness  for  the  comple- 
tion of  Catherine's  usurpation  and  the  Sul- 
tan's loss,  disgusted  even  the  Russians  them- 
selves. Frederick's  representative,  Gaffron, 
was  ordered  to  intimate  vaguely  to  the 
Porte  that  they  ought  to  do  their  utmost  to 
obtain  French  support,  and  that,  if  prepared 
for  another  war  with  Russia,  resistance 
might  not  be  their  worst  game.  Gaffron 
was  afterwards  accused  by  Catherine  of 
going  far  beyond  this.  To  please  her  the 
unfortunate  diplomatist  was  recalled  from 
his  post,  exposed  to  a  long  interrogatory, 
and,  after  the  fact  of  his  obedience  to  his 
instructions  had  been  fully  established,  im- 
prisoned  in  Spandau,  where  he  lingered  till 
the  accession  of  Frederick  William  11. , 
when  the  injustice  of  the  greatest  of  Prus- 
sian kings  was  redressed  by  the  worst  of 
them. 

The  proceedings  in  the  Crimea,  to  which 
allusions  have  been  made,  deserve  separate 
notice.  The  fall  of  the  Khanate  is  one  of 
the  bloodiest  events  of  an  age  full  of  politi- 
cal tragedies  and  crimes.  Known  to  the  an- 
cients as  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  the  name 
of  the  peninsula  had  from  the  first  some- 
thing of  a  sanguinary  sound,  as  marking  the 
scene  of  the  inhuman  priesthood  of  Iphi- 
genia,  whose  gloomy  story,  just  a  century 
ago,  had  acquired  a  fresh  interest  for  the 
cultivated  public  of  Germany  and  France, 
from  its  preseiitation  in  two  masterpieces 
of  theatrical  art — ^the  fine  drama  of  Goethe, 
and  the  still  finer  opera  of  Glttck.  The  re- 
mote position  of  the  Chersonese,  thought 
by  Homer  to  lie  in  darkness  outside  the  ocean 
stream  and  beyond  the  warming  rays  of 
Helios,  did  not  prevent  its  receiving  succes- 
sive currents  of  Dorian,  Athenian,  and  Gen- 


oese civilisation,  and  successive  waves  of 
Goth,  Hun,  Turk,  and  finally  Russian  de- 
vastation. A  strange  instinct  had  led  Ma- 
homet II.  to  hurry  from  the  conquest  of 
Constantinople,  to  seize  the  peninsula  so 
fatally  connected  with  the  fortunes  of  his 
house.  The  Ottoman  rule  of  the  Crimea 
was  imposed  with  that  loose  rein  by  which, 
as  Burke  said,  the  Sultan  had  to  govern,  so 
as  to  govern  at  all.  Turkish  garrisons 
were  admitted  into  certain  Tartar  towns  ; 
the  administration  was  left  to  local  hands  x 
the  Porte  named  the  Khan,  keeping  its 
choice  to  the  family  of  Gherai,  which  could 
show  an  unquestionable  pedigree  up  to  Zin- 
ghis.  According  to  some  accounts,  the  Cri- 
mea in  the  eighteenth  centurv  was  a  homo 
of  nomad  innocence  and  bliss,  like  the  Scyth- 
ian paradise  to  which  Jupiter  in  the  Odyssey 
averts  his  eyes  from  the  carnage  before  Troy. 
A  primitive  race  of  traders  and  shepherds, 
long  separated  from  the  bloody  traditions  of 
Karizm  and  Jagatai,  sedentary  in  neat  towns 
and  villages,  or  wandering  with  numerous 
fiocks  over  the  face  of  the  peninsula,  Uved 
happily  under  the  patriarcnal  government 
of  venerable  chiefs,  who  set  examples  of 
virtue,  dispensed  justice  and  hospitality,  and 
accumulated  commercial  or  pastoral  wealth. 
Such  a  picture  evidently  owes  many  touches 
to  the  belief  in  the  *  noble  savage  '  proper 
to  the  disciples  of  Rousseau,  and  it  might 
be  easily  darkened  by  the  mention  of  some 
of  the^evil  traits  and  habits  charged  on 
the  Turk  subjects  of  the  Mongol  representa- 
tives of  the  Ottoman  Padiehah. 

Whatever  the  virtues  or  faults  of  the  Tar- 
tars, the  ambition  of  Catherine  and  Potem- 
kin  brought  on  the  peninsula  undeserved 
miseries  of  bloodshed,  oppression,  and  de- 
portation. Tempted  by  the  vines  and  com 
^hat  fringe  the  margin  of  the  blue  Euxine, 
by  the  myrtles,  olives,  and  almonds  of 
Tschatyr  Dagh,  and  by  the  opportunity  of 
the  spacious  harbours  of  Sevastopol,  Bala- 
clava and  Aktiar,  so  well  placed  both  for 
commerce  and  war,  *  the  brood  of  winter ' 
had  long  marked  the  Crimea  for  their  own. 
We  should  do  injustice  to  Catherine  if  we 
failed  to  observio  the  forethought  and  contri- 
vance shown  in  the  various  stages  of  the  pro- 
cess whereby  this  convenient  stepping-stone 
towards  Constantinople  fell  into  her  hands. 
The  Treaty  of  Kainu^ji  had  severed  the  tie 
between  the  Sultan  and  his  Tartar  subjects, 
establishing  the  Crimea  as  an  independent 
State,  in  whose  concerns  neither  Russia  nor 
Turkey  was  on  any  pretext  to  mix.  But 
the  Russian  occupation  anterior  to  that  set- 
tlement had  produced  consequences  from 
which  neither  Russians  nor  Turks,  even  if 
bent  more  piously  than  usual  on  the  obser- 
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vance  of  promises,  could  altogether  escape. 
For  two  rival  parties  had  arisen  amongst 
the  Tartars,  a  patriotic  and  a  foreign  one, 
headed  by  a  succession  of  Khans  and  anti- 
Khans,  who  were  elected,  bolstered  up,  and 
pulled  down,  by  Ottoman  and  Russian  in- 
fluence or  arms. 

Not  to  mount  too  high  in  a  bewildering 
series  of  rulers,  the  knowledge  of  whose 
names,  dates,  and  doings  is  not  worth  re- 
membering, it  is  sufficient  to  say  thai  two 
years  after  the  peace  of  Kainardji  we  find, 
as  legitimate  or  Ottoman  Khan,  one  Dewlet 
Gherai ;  as  intrusive  or  anti-Khan,  Schahin 
Gherai,  a  nominee  of  Catherine  and  of  the 
Tartar  foreign  faction.  Backed  by  Russian 
troops,  Schahin  dethroned  Dewlet,  who  fled 
to  Constantinople,  where  the  claims  and 
complaints  of  the  rivals  came  before  the 
Divan.  The  Beys,  Ulemas,  and  Agas,  de- 
puted by  Schahin  to  plead  his  cause,  pro- 
fessed to  vouch  for  the  legality  of  his  elec- 
tion, which,  they  declared,  had  been  per- 
fectly free,  and  by  no  means  due,  as  the 
national  party  pretended,  to  the  countenance 
^d  threats  of  the  Russian  troops.  Here- 
upon certain  acute  Turks  replied,  that  their 
own  documents  proved  the  whole  thing  to 
have  been  a  sham.  There  was  nothing  Mo- 
hammedan about  them.  The  whole  twang 
of  the  letter  announcing  the  so-called  elec- 
tion of  the  anti-Khan,  the  assumption  with 
which  Schahin  asked  ihe  mere  blessing  of 
the  Khalif  instead  of  the  investitii^e  pre- 
scribed by  law,  proved  the  document  to  be 
an  emanation  from  the  Russian  military 
mind.  Therefore,  said  the  Reis  EfEendi  to 
Catherine's  representative,  ^  Let  your  troops 
withdraw  from  the  Crimea,  and  a  new  elec- 
tion be  made,  with  which  neither  Russia  nor 
Turkey  shall  interfere.' 

But  Catherine  would  by  no  means  aban- 
don her  man,  who,  having  lived  for  some 
years  at  her  Court  and  having  served  in  the 
Preobrajensky  regiment  of  her  Guard, 
might  weU  be  trusted  to  Russianize  his  Tar- 
tars. According  to  an  adjutant  of  Fred- 
erick, who  visited  the  Crimea,  the  anti- 
Khan  was  a  particularly  wise  and  enlight- 
ened person,  full  of  the  genius  wanted  for 
the  conversion  of  vagabond  and  supersti- 
tious tribes  into  a  civilized  nation.  Fashion- 
able Russian  opinion  was  less  favourable  to 
Schahin,  who  was  called  in  St.  Petersburg 
a  respectable  blundering  donkey  ;  Panin, 
in  particular,  describing  aim  as  *  an  ass  and 
a  wretch, '  not  worUi  the  fuss  he  caused. 
Judging  from  his  behaviour  as  ruler,  he 
must  have  been  a  kind  of  Tartar  Catherine 
or  Joseph — a  royal  radical,  bent  on  prema- 
ture reforms,  which  could  not  be  enforced 


without  gross  tjrranny,  or  without  leading 
to  the  edge  of  revolution. 

All  Schahin's  proceedings,  actual  or  re- 
ported, were  utteriy  obnoxious  to  the  un- 
tutored Turanian  mind.  Scorning  the  tra- 
ditional methods  of  Tartar  locomotion,  he 
drove  about  the  Crimea  in  a  six-horse  Pa- 
risian coach  ;  and,  no  longer  satisfied  with 
kvass,  horse-hams,  and  caviar,  he  had  his 
table  served  by  a  Russian  cook.  He  tried 
to  supersede  the  patriarchal  government  of 
Asia  by  an  administration  of  the  European 
military  type  ;  he  increased  taxation,  and 
threatened  to  turn  Christian  with  all  his 
Tartars.  Furthermore,  he  surrounded  him- 
self with  a  large  body-guard,  and,  in  order 
to  be  in  proximity  to  the  Rus^ans  who  were 
stationed  at  Kertch  and  Yenikale,  he  moved 
the  royal  residence  from  Baktasherai  to 
Ka&SL,  where  the  contempt  of  the  Tartan 
was  excited  by  his  European  furniture,  liv- 
eries, and  silver  plate.  Kaunitz  and  M.  de 
Yergennes  must  have  known  whose  influ- 
ence was  in  play,  when  they  heard  that  the 
infant  nomads  were  learning  French  and 
other  foreign  tongues,  and  that  Schahin 
was  taking  measures  for  the  translation  of 
the  great  French  *  Encydop^die  '  into  the 
Tartar  vernacular,  in  order  that  the  highly- 
educated  local  Turanian  population  might 
indulge  the  desire  so  acutely  felt  in  the 
Crimea  for  intellectual  communings  with 
D'Alembert  and  Voltaire  1  In  her  own 
practice,  let  us  observe,  Catherine  turned 
out  to  be  a  considerable  backslider  from 
this  philosophical  ideal,  for,  after  the  an- 
nexation of  the  Crimea,  she  contented  her- 
self with  printing  and  distributing  to  the 
Tartars  a  fine  edition  of  the  Koran. 

The  anger  of  the  Tartars  was  chiefly 
roused  by  the  anti-Ethan's  military  innova- 
tions. One  day,  when  he  appeared  on 
parade  with  a  Russian  general  at  his  side, 
and  the  Czarina's  order  of  St.  Andrew  on 
his  breast,  and  commanded  the  soldiers  to 
put  on  some  brand-new  Russian  uniforms, 
the  men  refused  to  obey,  fired  on  their  sov- 
ereign, and  broke  out  into  open  mutiny,  the 
precursor  of  a  general  insurrecti<»i.  Scha- 
hin was  saved  from  popular  vengeance  by  the 
Russians,  who  made  a  terrible  butchery  of 
the  Tartars,  which  was  only  a  prelude  to  a 
more  elaborate  massacre  perpetrated  soon 
afterwards  on  the  supporters  of  Selim  Ghe- 
rai, another  anti-Khan,  wIkau  Uie  Porte,  or 
the  national  party,  set  up  in  opposition  to 
Schahin.  This  additional  anti-Khan  was 
obliged  to  fly.  The  Russians  now  expelled 
the  Tartars  wholesale  ;  75,000  Greeks  and 
Armenians  being  also  driven  from  the  Cri- 
mea and  sent  to  colonize  Cherson  and  the 
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territory  between  the  Don  and  the  Bug, 
where  most  of  them  perished  ntteriy. 

A  general  submission  to  Schahin  fol- 
lowed, and  the  Porte,  which  wisely  treated 
the  whole  business  as  a  mere  '  auxiliary  war 
of  Tartars, '  under  the  advice  of  France  and 
of  Frederick,  confirmed  and  extended,  in 
the  treaty  of  Ainali-Kawak  (signed  with 
Kussia  in  1770),  the  previous  stipulations 
for  the  independence  of  the  Crimea.  Scha- 
hin was  now  invested  by  the  Porte  with  the 
turban,  pelisse,  and  sword,  which  symbol- 
ized the  spiritual  dignity  reserved  to  the 
Sultan  to  confer.  But  the  previous  cycle 
of  events  recurred.  Schahin 's  oppressions, 
crimes,  and  follies  knew  no  bounds.  Fresh 
commotions  broke  out,  upon  which  the  Rus- 
sians called  in  Behadir,  brother  to  Schahin, 
and  set  him  up  as  third  or  extra  anti-Khan 
against  their  own  man.  The  Crimea  was 
thus  rapidly  approaching  some  of  the  con- 
ditions of  a  constitutional  State,  for  three 
parties  were  struggling  for  the  mastery, 
each  seemingly  headed  by  a  representative  of 
the  popular  will.  Under  Russian  advice, 
Schahin  now  fled,  when,  Catherine  having 
given  orders  that  the  extra  anti-Khan  of  her 
choice  should  not  be  recognized,  Schahin 
was  restored  for  the  last  time  by  Russian 
troops.  Behadir  was  again  brought  forward 
for  a  moment,  and  Schahin,  being  held  in 
duress  by  his  allies,  was  compelled  to  sign 
his  abdication  in  the  Czarina's  favour,  a 
step  arranged  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  son  of  a  Gefman  barber. 

Thus  ended  the  independence  of  the  Tau- 
ric  Chersonese.  Before  Schahin's  tempo- 
rary restoration,  the  Russians  had  deliber- 
ately weighed  the  alternatives  of  an  entire 
destruction  of  the  Tartars  and  of  their 
wholesale  deportation  to  Siberia.  The 
method  actually  selected  was  a  sort  of  com- 
pound of  both  forms  of  extermination. 
The  peninsula  and  the  adjacent  provinces 
were  plundered  and  devastated,  till  there 
was  little  left  to  pillage  or  destroy,  and 
30,000  Tartar  prisoners,  men,  women  and 
children,  were  butchered  by  the  Russian 
soldiery  in  cold  blood.  The  ruin  of  the 
Crimea  was  consummated  under  the  admin- 
istration of  Potemkin,  who,  for  his  share  in 
these  glorious  deeds,  was  aiterwards  digni- 
fied in  classical  style  with  the  appellation  of 
*  the  Taurian. '  The  paradise  of  Tschatyr 
Dagh,  the  blooming  groves  of  Orianda,  be^ 
came  a  howling  waste  :  of  1400  towns  and 
villages,  there  was  hardly  one  which  was  not 
laid  in  ashes  :  the  people  fled  from  the  op- 
pressions and  exactions  of  Potemkin  into 
Asiatic  Turkey,  until  a  wretched  remnant 
of  17,000  Tartars  was  all  that  was  left  of 
the  hordes,  which  in  their  palmy  days  had 


been  able  to  put  neariy  200,000  horsemen 
into  the  field.  ' 

Had  our  space  allowed  us,  we  should 
have  spoken  of  the  further  correspondence 
(d  the  two  sovereigns,  told  the  picturesque 
story  of  Joseph's  second  visit  to  Cather- 
ine, and  narrated  their  joint  war  against 
Turkey,  in«which  Frederick  William  II., 
renouncing  the  neutral  attitude  of  his  great 
predecessor,  made  a  stand  against  Russian 
usurpation.  We  should  also  have  shown 
how  England,  silent  under  Whig  leadership, 
or  subservient  to  Russia,  during  the  transac- 
tions above  described,  inaugurated  under  the 
younger  Pitt  a  worthy  national  policy  in 
Oriental  affairs. 

Without  a  knowledge  of  these  events 
there  can  be  no  adequate  appreciation  of 
Catherine's  political  character,  on  which  in- 
deed every  verdict  must  be  taken  as  provi- 
sional, pending  the  completion  of  the  vast 
history  of  Soloviev,  and  the  further  progress 
of  those  documentary  and  biographical  col- 
lections which  do  so  much  honour  to  enter- 
Erise  and  research  at  Moscow.  There  is, 
owever,  no  risk  in  pointing  out,  that  Cath- 
erine was  the  first  of  her  line  to  conceive, 
and  to  instal  as  a  national  object,  that  sys- 
tem of  unremitting  Russian  crusade  against 
Turkey,  which  has  proved  so  permauent  and 
so  dangerous  a  disturber  of  Europe's  diplo- 
matic repose.  Her  towering  ambition  tarans- 
formed  the  latent  aims  of  the  houses  of 
Rurik  and  Romanof  into  a  conscious  and 
systematic  resolve  for  the  destruction  of  a 
neighbouring  Empire,  for  the  conquest  of 
the  metropolis  wlM>8e  palaces  and  treasures 
had  excited  Slav  cupidity  nine  hundred  years 
before.  Catherine's  projects  may  have  in- 
cluded some  chimerical  elements,  but  they 
cannot  be  called  the  mere  ^  jumbled  rub- 
bish of  a  dream.'  Transferrod  from  the 
languid  hands  of  the  Sultan  and  the  Hos- 
poiSurs  to  the  keeping  of  Constantino  and 
Potemkin,  the  Christians  of  the  Byzantine 
empire  and  of  the  Principalities  would 
doubtless  have  found  that,  like  the  subjects 
of  Rehoboam,  they  had  exchanged  the  chas- 
tisement of  whips  for  that  of  scorpions. 
But  the  modem  Greece  and  Dacia,  once 
founded,  might  well  have  existed  on  the 
terms  designed  by  Catherine.  Further,  see- 
ing that  Frederick  was  not  disposed  to  in- 
terfere, that  Joseph  was  the  perpetual  slave 
of  feverish  and  fluctuating  impulse,  that 
France  and  England  were  held  to  neutrality 
or  alliance,  there  was  no  risk  of  a  European 
concert  to  oppose  Catherine  ;  while,  if  Aus- 
tria finally  fell  in  with  her  schemes,  the 
problem  would  beoome  a  simple  one  of  mil- 
itary strength  and  resbtance.  Catherine|^ 
conquests  in  her  first  war,  which  gave  Rus- 
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sia  access  to  tlie  Black  Sea  and  prepared  the 
annexation  of  the  Crimea,  btought  her  such 
territorial  and  commercial  advantages,  and 
rights  of  intervention  in  Turkey,  as  neither 
Peter  nor  Anna  Ivanovna  had  aspired  to 
obtain.  In  her  second  war,  the  reasonable 
hopes  of  the  Imperial  Courts  were  frustrated 
by  accidents  and  conjunctures  not  to  be 
foreseen,  and  beyond  the  control  of  pru- 
dence and  contrivance.  We  may  not  then 
rank  amongst  the  fools  of  ^  vaulting  ambi- 
tion *  the  great  Princess  whose  example  has 
never  ceased  to  inflame  the  councils  of  her 
adopted  country  ;  whose  spirit  guides  them 
now  ! 


Art.VIIL— 1.  The  Military  Forces  of  the 
Crown  ;  their  Administration  and  Qovem- 
ment.  By  Charles  M.  Clode.  London, 
1869. 

2.  Liberty  in  the  East  and  West,  By  the 
Right  Honourable  W.  E.  Gladstone, M. P., 
*  Nineteenth  Century,'  June,  1878. 

3.  The  Movement  of  Indian  Troops,  De- 
bates in  Pariiament,  *  Times,'  May  21st 
to  May  24th,  1878. 

4.  The  Mutiny  Acts,  1689  to  1878. 

Whsn  the  intelligence  reached  this  coun- 
try, that  seven  thousand  Indian  troops  had 
been  dispatched  from  Bombay  to  Malta,  the 
feeling  of  the  people  of  England  was  not  one 
of  outraged  liberty.  Some  surprise  may 
have  been  felt  and  expressed  at  the  novelty 
of  the  expedient,  but  the  predominant  senti- 
ment was  approbation  of  a  measure  which 
seemed  to  promote  Engla&d,  by  a  scratch  of 
the  pen,  to  the  rank  of  a  great  military  power. 
Hitherto  we  had  possessed,  by  common  as- 
sent, the  command  of  the  seas  ;  our  extensive 
commerce  and  almost  inexhanstible  wealth 
provided  us  with  resources  such  as  no  other 
nation  could  boast ;  bnt  the  paoeity  of  our 
army  appeared  to  render  it  difficult  for  us 
to  assert  with  authoritative  voice  an  equal 
right  with  the  other  European  Powers  to 
tire  settlement  of  purely  Continental  ques- 
tions. When,  however,  the  foil  meaning 
of  the  step  yr9&  understood,  and  the  imagi- 
nation, fired  by  the  suggestion,  filled  up  Uie 
background  of  this  small  expeditionary 
force  with  the  vision  of  two  hmidred  and 
forty  millions  of  feliow-subjects  ready  to 
send  forward  vast  multitudes  of  fighting 
Tnen  to  do  battle  in  the  Imperial  cause,  the 
military  structure  of  the  Empire  was,  in  the 
popular  fancy,  placed  upon  new  founda- 
tions. Our  army,  no  longer  Hmited  to  the 
number  that  a  country,  active  in  almost 


every  branch  of  commercial  enterprise  and 
private  industry,  could  spare  from  its  redun- 
dant population,  seemed  citable  on  emer- 
gency of  indefinite  expansion.  A  vast  re- 
cruiting-field— ^a  r^on  whose  population  is 
double  that  of  Russia  and  Germany  together 
— was  ready  to  supply  our  wants.  There 
seemed  no  limit  to  the  reinforeementa 
which  we  might  draw  from  this  source,  ex- 
cept such  as  we  might  impose  upon  our- 
selves from  con»derations  of  financial  pru- 
dence. This  was  the  view  taken  by  the  un- 
learned. 

It  was  reserved  for  the  constitutional  law- 
yers of  the  Opposition  to  discover  in  this 
movement  of  troops  an  insidious  attack 
upon  the  liberties  of  the  people,  an  encroach- 
ment upon  the  privil^es  of  Parliament,  and 
an  act  of  injustice  towards  the  Indian  sub- 
jects of  the  Queen.  They  employed  their 
leisure  in  furbishing  up  the  weapons  of  an 
almost  obsolete  warfare,  and  in  preparation 
for  a  battle  which  was  to  be  fought  with  al- 
most the  same  amount  of  earnestness  as  the 
Eglinton  tournament.  On  the  meeting  of 
Parliament,  therefore,  after  the  Easter  re- 
cess, the  Government  was  confronted  by 
a  formidable  Opposition.  But  in  botii 
Houses  the  question  of  the  political  expedi- 
ency of  the  measure  was  laid  aside,  and  the 
several  speakers  proposed  to  confine  them- 
selves within  the  Umits  of  the  Constitutional 
question.  This  course  was,  under  the  circum- 
stances, obviously  the  proper  one  to  pursue  ; 
and  we  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  Par- 
liamentary tactics  of  the  Opposition,  except 
that  they  might  with  convenience  have  post- 
poned their  attack  until  such  time  as  the 
entire  measure  in  every  phase — ^legal,  finan- 
cial and  political — was  ripe  for  discussion 
and  final  decision.  We  are  not,  however, 
bound  by  any  obligation  to  maintain  silence 
on  the  subject  of  the  political  bearings  of 
the  question,  and  we  therefore  propose  to 
touch  upon  that  topic  presently.  But  pre- 
viously to  doing  so,  we  wish  to  clear  the 
ground  by  disposing  of  the  l^al  and  consti- 
tutional question  ;  and  then,  having  satis- 
fied our  readers,  as  we  hope  to  do,  that  no 
illegal  or  unconstitutional  act  has  been  com- 
mitted, we  shall  enter  upon  the  discussion  of 
the  ulterior  question  with  the  greater  confi- 
dence. 

Before  an  act  can  be  characterized  as  il- 
legal, it  is  necessary  to  show  that  some  stat- 
ute has  been  contravened,  or  that  the  com- 
mon law,  which  we  hold  as  sacred  as  any 
statute,  has  been  violated.  If,  without  ex- 
pressly tran^essing  either  of  these  limits^ 
a  political  measure  is  an  evasion  of  tbe  law^ 
written  or  unwritten,  or  contrary  to  its  ^irit* 
or  fraught  with  manifestly  dangerous  con- 
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sequences  to  the  safety  of  the  State,  then 
it  is  rightly  tenned  unconstitationaL  There 
is  a  wide  difference  between  these  and  an 
act  which  is  merely]  unprecedented  or  irreg- 
ular ;  it  may  be  *  novel '  or  *  of  much  im- 
portance ;'  but  if  it  has  not  a  tendency  *  to 
endanger  the  established  laws, '  it  takes  rank 
at  once  in  a  different  category.^  It  may 
prove  on  examination  to  have  been  neces- 
sary or  expedient,  and  is  then,  fittingly,  the 
subject  of  ex  post  facto  ratification  :  even  if 
the  development  of  events  prove  it  to  have 
been  ill-judged,  the  penalty  to  be  paid  by 
its  authors  is  that  which  attends  incompe- 
tency, not  crime.  The  question  whether  it 
is  to  be  approved  and  ratified,  or  condemned 
and  repudiated,  must  depend  on  an  enquiry 
into  all  the  attendant  circumstances  of  the 
case  ;  in  other  words,  it  involves  the  consid- 
eration of  political  expediency. 

The  expenditure  of  public  money  by  the 
Grovernment  without  the  previous  sanction 
of  Parliament,  expressed  either  by  an  Act, 
or  by  a  vote  in  Committee,  is  in  all  cases  ir- 
regular ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  to 
be  condenmed.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  al- 
ways been  customary  for  the  Government  of 
the  country  in  urgent  cases  to  act  upon  its 
own  responsibility  in  this  matter,  and  to  ap- 
ply to  Parliament  afterwards  for  its  sanction 
of  the  expenditure.  We  can  quote  no  au- 
thority of  greater  weight  on  financial  ques- 
tions than  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  thus  speaks 
on  the  subject  with  no  uncertain  utter- 
ance : — 

*  If  a  sudden  emergency  did  arise,  the  Gov- 
ernment must  know  their  duty  too  well  to 
wait  for  a  vot^  of  this  House.  No  Government 
worthy  of  its  place  but  would,  upon  a  sud- 
den emergency,  give  the  orders  which  the 
circumstances  of  the  time  might  demand,  and 
then  come  down,  at  the  earliest  moment  in 
their  power,  to  ask  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  in  what  they  had  done.  Undoubtedly 
that  is  the  principle  on  wMch  all  Govern- 
ments have  acted  m  this  country,  a  principle 
which  has  never  been  challenged. '  f 

This  was  the  language  which  he  employed 
a  few  months  since  in  opposing  the  grant  of 
6,000,000/.,  but  it  is  equally  applicable  to 
the  defence  of  the  measure  under  discus- 
sion. If  that  measure  had  been  forbidden 
by  our  laws  or  constitution,  there  was  an 
end  of  it,  and  nothing  could  subsequently 
justify  what  was  illegal  in  its  inception  ;  but 
if  it  was  not  illegal,  the  mere  expenditure  of 
money,    without  the  previous    consent  of 


*  Mr.  Hallam  defines  an  unconHUutional,  as 
distinguished  from  an  illegal  act,  to  be  *  a  nov- 
elty oi  much  importance,  tending  to  endanger 
the  established  laws.' — Con9t%iuH(mal  HUtory, 
vol.  iil.  p.  106. 

t  Hansard,  *  Pari.  Debates/  vol.  287,  p.  1370. 


Parliament,  did  not  make  it  so,  and  the  ur- 
gency of  the  case  is  the  apology  for  the  ir- 
regularity. The  financial  question  is  thus 
interwoven  with  that  of  political  expedi- 
ency. The  justification  of  the  Government 
ii^this  particular  depends  on  the  conclusion 
at  which  we  arrive  upon  the  latter  point, 
and  should  find  no  plaice  in  the  primary  con- 
sideration of  the  legality,  or  constitutional 
propriety,  of  the  Act  in  question. 

In  order  to  recal  to  the  minds  of  our  read- 
ers the  exact  issues  that  were  raised  in  Par- 
liament, we  give  the  notices  of  motion  of 
Lord  Selbome  in  the  Lords,  and  the  Mar- 
quis of  Hartington  in  the  Commons  : — 

*  Lord  Selbome. — ^To  call  attention  to  the 
question,  whether  the  Indian  troops  excepted 
from  the  vote  recited  in  the  preamble  to  the 
Mutiny  Act  can,  consistently  with  Consti- 
tutional law,  be  em^oyed  during  time  of 
peace  elsewhere  than  in  her  Majesty's  Indian 
Possessions  without  the  previous  consent  of 
Parliament.'  * 

*  *  Marquis  of 'Hartington. — ^Military  Forces  of 
the  Crown. — That,  by  the  Constitution  of 
this  'Bealm,  no  Forces  may  be  raised  or  kept 
by  the  Crown  in  time  of  peace,  without  the 
consent  of  Parliament,  within  any  part  of  the 
Dominions  of  the  Crown,  excepting  only  such 
Forces  as  may  be  actually  serving  withm  Her 
Majesty's  Indian  Possessions,'  t 

To  the  latter  resolution  an  amendment 
was  proposed  by  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach, 
which  suggested  the  propriety  of  postpon- 
ing, under  the  existing  circumstances,  the 
discussion  of  the  policy  of  the  measure. 

Now,  these  are  to  be  r^arded  merely  as 
formal  pleadings  introductory  to  the  con- 
crete question — Is  the  movement  of  Native 
Indian  troops  to  Malta  constitutional  ?  And 
we  expressly  disclaim  any  desire  to  rest  our 
argument  upon  such  an  unsubstantial  basis 
as  criticism  of  the  form  in  which  the  mo- 
tions were  brought  forward.  But  it  is  curi- 
ous and  instruetivB  to  observe  that  these 
{Propositions,  the  result,  no  doubt,  of  care- 
ful deliberation,  expressed  perfectly  differ- 
ent views  as  to  the  limitation  of  the  Pre- 
rogative. According  to  Lord  Selbome, 
certain  Indian  troops  cannot  be  employed 
outside  the  frontier  of  India  ;  the  resohition 
of  Lord  Hartington  extends  to  all  forces  of 
the  Crown,  but  is  limited  geographically  to 
the  maintenance  of  such  forces  within  her 
Majesty's  dominions.  They  may  both  be 
true  or  both  false  ;  but  they  are,  at  least,  dif- 
ferent, if  not  inconsistent.  From  the  same 
state  of  facta  diverse  canons  of  legality  have 

*  Minutes  of  Proceedings  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  16th  May,  1878. 

f  Votes  and  Proceedings,  of,  ,tU^   House  ol> 
Coinmons,  30th  May.  1878?'^'^^^  ^  "  _  ^^ 
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been  extracted.  We  expect  almost  the  same 
unifonnity  fiom  law  as  from  nature  ;  but 
here  the  same  saturated  solution  has  crystal- 
lized in  two  different  systems,  and  has 
presented  to  the  astonished  enquirer  forms 
of  considerable  divergence.  . 

The  provision  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  affect- 
ing this  question  runs  thus  : — *  That  the 
raising  or  keeping  a  standing  army  within 
the  kingdom  in  time  of  peace,  unless  it  be 
with  the  consent  of  Paruament,  is  against 
law.'  This  is  the  only  enactment  in  the 
Statute-book  expressly  defining  the  law  on 
the  subject ;  for  the  provision  in  Magna 
Charta,  relied  on  with  some  confidence  by 
Mr.  Gladstone,  has  reference  only  to  the 
employment  of  foreign  mercenaries,  and 
does  not  touch  the  question  of  an  army  of 
subjects.  We  may,  therefore,  rest  satisfied 
that,  if  this  particular  case  does  not  fall 
within  the  pronibitory  words  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  the  written  law  at  least  has  not  been 
contravened.  In  order,  then,  that  Malta 
may  be  forbidden  ground,  the  meaning  of 
the  word  *  kingdom  '  must  be  so  widely  ex- 
tended as  to  embrace  all  the  after-acquired 
possessions  of  the  Crown.  In  1 689  the  king- 
dom of  England  was  almost  co-extensive 
with  the  British  Empire  :  it  meant  nothing 
more  to  the  legislators  of  that  day  than — 

'  This  precious  stone,  set  in  the  silver  sea. 
This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this 
England.' 

Unless  we  endow  them  with  prophetic 
vision  of  their  country's  coming  greatness, 
we  can  scarcely  attribute  to  them  the  inten- 
tion of  legislating  for  India,  Malta,  and  pos- 
sibly still  unoccupied  tracts.  This  clause  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  has  always  been  recited 
in  the  Mutiny  Act,  and  Parliament  has  put 
its  own  authoritative  construction  on  the 
words  '  the  kingdom, '  by  altering  them, 
after  the  union  with  Ireland,  to  ^  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.' 
Nothing  could  furnish  stronger  proof  cff 
their  previous  territorial  limitation.  If  this 
country  had  consisted  of  a  continental  tract, 
and  a  contiguous  province  had  been  added 
to  the  kingdom  by  cession  or  conquest,  sub- 
sequently to  the  passing  of  a  Bill  of  Rights, 
we  should  have  no  hesitation  in  conceding 
that  the  law  contained  in  such  a  statute 
would  extend  without  express  re-enactment 
to  the  ceded  or  conquered  province  ;  but 
England's  insular  position  distinguishes  her 
at  once  from  such  a  hypothetical  case,  and 
it  would  require  much  stronger  reasons 
than  exist  here  to  force  the  Bill  of  Rights 
across  the  seas.  If  we  would  escape  narrow 
and  false  conclusions,  we  must  not  rest  on 
too  strict  an  interpretation  of  words  ;  we 
must  enter  into  the  minds  of  the  speakers, 


in  order  that  by  informing  ourselves  of  the 
various  influences  which  surrounded  them, 
we  may  be  able  to  understand  the  real  mean- 
ing of  the  message  which  they  have  sent 
down  to  posterity.  What,  then,  was  the 
intention  of  the  Reformers  of  1688  in  legis- 
lating against  a  standing  army?  It  was, 
mainly,  to  *  secure  the  Rights  and  Liberties 
of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  and 
Commons '  from  being  invaded  and  over- 
powered by  military  force.  This  was  a 
purpose  localized  in  England,  and  having 
no  possible  application  to  distant  dependen- 
cies. No  doubt  there  were  such  matters  as 
billeting  of  troops  and  trials  by  martial  law, 
which  ^ected  the  personal  comfort  and  lib- 
erty of  the  subject ;  but  these  were  inci- 
dents only,  and  not  essentials,  in  the  main- 
tenance  of  a  standing  army,  and  were  not 
the  points  against  which  the  Bill  of  Rights 
was  directed.  Its  veto  was  couched  in  gen- 
eral terms,  in  order  to  compel  an  annual 
compact  between  the  King  and  the  Parlia- 
ment as.  to  the  conditions  on  which  the 
army  might  be  kept  up  :  it  declared  no  per- 
sonal or  private  right  m  any  citizen,  except 
so  far  as  he  was  indirectly  represented  by 
Parliament,  and  interested  in  its  freedom. 

The  question  whether  the  law  was  made, 
or  only  declared,  by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  does 
not  seem  to  us  to  affect  (so  far  as  r^ards 
this  particular  clause)  the  result  at  which  we 
are  logically  constrained  to  arrive.  Admit- 
ting the  enactment  to  have  been  declaratory, 
we  must  remember  that  it  was  the  decUira- 
tion  of  the  victorious  party  after  a  season 
of  conflict  and  uncertainty — a  treaty  which 
established  a  peace  certainly  enduring,  but 
one,  the  terms  of  which  were  imposed  by 
the  conquerors  after  a  fifty  years'  war.  It 
was  declaratory,  not  of  any  common-law 
rights,  for  a  standing  army  was  then  a  phe- 
nomenon of  modern  origin,  but  of  what '  the 
sages  of  the  Revolution  '  contended  had  al- 
ways been  their  indubitable  privilege— a 
contention  which  the  Jacobites  would  have 
stoutly  denied. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  article  in  the 
*  Nineteenth  Century,'  thus  describes  the 
legal  status  of  the  BUI  of  Rights  : — 

*  For  the  Bill  of  Rights  is  not  the  founda- 
tion of  the  law  which  forbids  the  Crown  to 
keep  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace  with- 
out consent  of  Parliament.  It  is  only  a  pecu- 
liarly solemn  and  auffust  declaration  of  the  law; 
but  a  declaratioti  which  grew  out  of  a  partic^ 
ular  occasion  subsisting  at  the  time  in  Eng- 
land (mly,  and  which  mi^t  well  be  limitra 
to  that  occasion. 

*  The  law — ^not  the  law  of  which  the  Bill  of 
Rights  is  the  foundation,  but  the  law  which 
is  the  foundation  of  the  Bill  of  Rights — is 
that  which  establishes  the  general  incapacity 
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of  the  Crown  to  maintain  a  standing  anny 
without  consent  of  Parliament.' 

With  this  statement  we  do  ^ot  quarrel  ; 
we  only  remark  that  it  describes  the  declara- 
tion as  one  which  *grew  out  of  a  particular 
occasion  subsisting  at  the  time  in  England 
only, '  and  as  affecting  and  regulating  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Crown  and  the  Parliament, 
not  those  between  the  Cf  own  and  the  subject; 
in  fact,  as  being  an  amicable  arrangement 
between  two  previously  hostile  branches  of 
the  Legislature  as  to  their  respective  powers 
and  duties.  If  this  be  so,  what  possible  ap- 
plication can  such  a  statute  have  beyond  the 
sea-wall  of  the  kingdom,  in  conferring 
rights  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  *  careworn,  often- 
persecuted  emigrant  ? '  It  may,  of  course, 
be  a  consolation  to  him  in  his  new  home 
to  feci  confident  of  the  enduring  triumph 
of  Whig  principles  ;  but  his  cares  must  be 
light,  and  his  persecutions  imaginary,  if  the 
Constitutional  relations  between  the  Crown 
and  the  Parliament  disquiet  his  slumbers. 
But  we  presume  that  Mr.  Gladstone  would 
not  accept  these  obvious  deductions  from 
the  passage  that  has  been  quoted,  for,  a  lit- 
tle farther  on,  he  says  : 

*  If  then  it  was  declaratory,  of  what  was  it 
declaratory  ?  Of  rights  limited  to  the  soil  of 
England?  If  they  were  so  limited,  then  it 
would  follow  that  the  colonist,  when  he  left 
these  shores  to  found  or  join  a  settlement 
abroad,  did  not  carry  with  him  the  right  to 
any  of  our  laws.' 

His  real  position,  then,  appears  to  be 
this  :  that  by  the  common  law  of  England, 
as  declared  by  the  Bill  of  Bights,  each  in- 
dividual member  of  society  possessed  a  per- 
sonal immunity  from  the  maintenance  of  a 
standing  army  by  the  Crown  in  time  of 
peace  without  the  consent  of  Parliament ; 
and  that,  when  he  emigrated,  this  personal 
right  followed  him  to  his  new  home,  and 
became  part  of  the  unwritten  law  of  that 
colony.  But  if  we  attempt  to  adjust  this 
expression  of  the  law  to  a  colonial  depen- 
dency, difficulties  crowd  upon  us  in  every 
quarter.  What  meaning  is  to  be  attributed 
to  *  consent  of  Parliament  V  Is  it  that  of 
the  Colonial  Legislature,  or  that  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament?  If  the  former, 
this  qualification  becomes  in  many  instances 
unmeaning  within  the  limits  of  a  depen- 
dency, and  resolves  itself  into  the  will  of 
the  sovereign.  In  those,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  possess  elective  legislatures,  it  opens 
the  way  to  conflicting  clums  between  them 
and  the  paramount  authority  of  the  English 
Parliament,  vhich  has  atmiudly  asserted  its 
right  of  providing  for  *the  defence  of  the 
possessions    of     Her    Majesty's    Crown.' 


Again,  is  *  time  of  peace '  to  have  reference 
to  the  conditions  of  the  colony,  or  of  the 
mother  country  ?  The  impossibility  of  giv- 
ing satisfactory  answers  to  these  and  similar 
questions^  confirms  our  view  that  the  Bill 
of  Rights  is  territorially  limited  to  *"  the 
kingdom'  in  its  ordinary  sense,  and  was 
never  meant  as. a  definition  of  the  private 
rights  of  the  citizen  against  the  prerogative 
of  the  Crown. 

Farther  on  in  the  same  article,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, in  noticing  that  the  application  of 
English  common  law  to  dependencies  ob- 
tained by  conquest  might  be  subject  to  mod- 
ification, makes  use  of  these  words  : — 

^  But  it  was  just  as  palpable,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  this  state  of  things  could  not  give 
any  rights  to  the  Crown  as  against  the  Impe-. 
rial  Parliament  and  the  liberties  of  English- 
men.' 

Here  the  rights  of  the  colonist  are  thrown 
overboard,  the  *  careworn  emigrant '  is  aban- 
doned to  his  fate,  and  we  see  that  what  Mr. 
Gladstone  really  wishes  to  establish,  as  it 
were  by  a  side-wind,  is  that  Englishman 
have  rights  against  the  Crown  in  this  mat- 
ter of  a  standing  army  outside  the  kingdom. 
This  is  returning  to  the  original  question  as 
to  the  area  covered  by  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
and  leaves  the  relative  positions  of  King, 
Commons,  and  people,  precisely  as  they 
were. 

We  now  pass  to  the  Mutiny  Act,  and  shall 
proceed  to  show  that  nothing  is  contained 
in  its  preamble  which  imposes  any  further 
limit  on  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown.  It 
must  be  observed  that  the  object  and  intend- 
ment of  the  annual  Mutiny  Act  is  to  main- 
tain  an  *  exact  discipline  '  among  the  forces 
in  Her  Majesty's  service  :  it  is  a  penal  code 
in  derogation  of  the  common  law  rights  of 
subjects,  applied  to  a  limited  class  of  per- 
sons, who,  by  contract,  subject  themselves 
to  its  provisions.  It  is  in  its  preamble 
alone  that  we  find  any  allusion  to  constitu- 
tional questions.  The  first  clause  of  that 
preamble,  reiterating  the  enactment  con- 
tained in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  we  have  already 
disposed  of  :  we  have  now  to  deal  with  the 
second  clause,  which  runs  thus  : — * 

*  And  whereas  it  is  adjudged  necessary  by 
Her  Majesty  and  this  present  Parliament  that 
a  body  of  forees  should  be  continued  for  the 
safety  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  de- 
fence of  the  possessions  of  Her  Majesty's 
Crown,  and  that  the  whole  number  of  such 
forces  should  consist  of men,  includ- 
ing those  to  be  employed  at  the  depdts  in  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
for  the  traming  of  recruits  for  sefvice  at 
home  and  abroad,  but  exclusive  of  the  num- 
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bers  actually  serving  witlun    Her  Majesty^s 
Indian  possessions/ 

This  is  the  recital  of  the  vote  previously 
passed  in.  Gomnuttee  of  Supply,  whereby 
the  employment  of  a  certain  number  of  men, 
for  whom  the  House  of  Commons  has  un- 
dertaken to  provide  the  '  Ways  and  Means, ' 
is  authorixed.  This  consideration  ought, 
in  itself,  to  be  sufficient  to  indicate  that,  by 
the  words  which  we  have  quoted,  Parliament 
did  not  intend  to  impose  any  fresh  restric- 
tion on  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  but 
merely  to  put  on  record  by  an  act  of  both 
Houses  what  had  before  been  sanctioned  in 
a  less  formal  manner. 

A  certain  number,  however,  is  specified 
as  the  maximum  limit,  and  some  persons 
have  thence  deduced  the  conclusion,  that 
the  employment  of  troops  in  excess  of  that 
number  in  any  part  of  her  Majesty's  domin- 
ions, except  India,  is  unlawful,  even  if  these 
troops  were  originally  excluded  from  the 
specified  number.  This  argument  can  easily 
be  proved  to  be  faUacious. 

The  statute  is  not  directed  against  the 
movement  or  disposition  of  existing  forces  ; 
but  is  a  parli^entanr  safeguard  against 
the  raising  of  additional  troops.  "Whatever 
difficulty  has  arisen  under  this  statute,  with 
reference  to  the  movement  of  native  Indian 
troops,  has  been  occasioned  by  the  conclud- 
ing words — '  but  exclusive  of  the  number 
actually  serving  within  Her  Majesty's  Indian 
possessions ' — ^the  inference  of  our  oppo- 
nents  being  that,  the  moment  any  forces  are 
withdrawn  from  the  territorial  limits  of  Brit- 
ish India,  they  *  should  be  reckoned  among 
*  the  body  of  forces  continued  for  the  safety 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  defence  of 
the  possessions  of  Her  Majesty's  Crown.' 
By  expressly  excluding]  only  such  forces  as 
are  actually  serving  in  India,  there  is  an  im- 
plication, they  say,  that  not  only  Indian 
troops,  but  every  regular  soldier  of  the 
Crown,  all  over  the  world,  is  to  be  included 
in  the  allotted  number.  This  is  not  the  fact. 
English  troops  are  placed  on  the  Indian 
establishment,  and  are  paid  out  of  Indian 
revenues,  from  the  time  they  leave  Great 
Britain  until  they  return  to  her  chores,  after 
completing  their  period  of  Indian  service. 
They  are  not,  during  the  whole  of  that  time, 
included  in  the  numbers  specified  in  the 
Mutiny  Act ;  and  they  are  certainly  not 
available  during  tran^t  for  the  defence  of 
any  possession,  nor  are  they  actually  serving 
withm  *  Her  Majesty's  Indian  possessions.' 
This  single  instance  of  troops  not  in  India, 
and  yet  not  included  in  the  specified  number, 
should  teach  ardent  partisans  the  danger  of 
overstraining  the  words  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  make  them  cover  a  case  that  was  i 


never  contempUted  by  it.  These  worda^ 
however,  have  a  history  which  places  their 
meaning  beyond  doubt  or  cavil.  The  cor- 
responding words  of  exclusion  in  the  pre- 
ambles of  the  Mutiny  Acts  from  1859  to 
1862  were  : — 

*  exclusive   of  officers  and  men,  being 

the  depdts  of  regiments  in  India  stationed  in 
Great  Britain,  and  exclusive  of  the  officers 
•and  men  belon^g  to  the  regiments  and  other 
corps  employed  in  Her  Majesty's  East  Indian 
possessions,  but  including  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  troops  and  companies  recruiting  for 
those  regiments  and  corps.' 

There  is  no  doubt  here  as  to  the  troops 
intended  to  be  excluded — certain  regiments 
and  corps  for  which  recruiting  was  being 
carried  on  in  England — ^that  is  to  say,  the 
European,  and  not  the  Native  troops.  In 
1863,  and  subsequently,  the  men  at  the  de- 
p6ts  were  included  in  the  annual  vote,  and 
the  words  of  the  preamble  were  changed 
to:— 

*  including ,  all  ranks,  to  be  employed 

with  the  depdts  in  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Irelan^  of  regiments  serv- 
ing in  Her  Majesty's  Indian  possessions,  but 
exclusive  of  the  numbers  actually  serving 
within  Her  Majesty's  Indian  possessions.' 

Here,  also,  it  is  plain  that  the  numbers 
excluded  are  those  of  regiments  havbig  de- 
pdts in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  This 
form  was  continued  until  1873,  when,  in 
consequence  of  a  change  in  the  depot  sys- 
tem, the  present  form  was  adopted.  This 
alteration  has  left  the  concluding  words 
without  that  express  connection  with  the 
Enropeftn  forces,  which  in  former  years  so 
clearly  indicated  the  class  of  troops  intended 
to  be  thereby  excluded.  Itmay^pearthatwe 
have  taken  an  unnecessary  amount  of  pains 
to  prove  what  is  really  manifest  at  a  glance 
to  any  one  acquainted  with  the  scope  and 
object  of  the  Mutiny  Act ;  but  our  apok^y 
must  be  that  reliance  seems  to  have  be«n 
placed  on  these  words,  to  prove  that  native 
Indian  troops  move<)  out  of  India  should  at 
once  be  included  in  ne  specified  number. 
We  trust,  by  showiLg  that  these  troops  are 
entirely  absent  from  the  thoughts  or  inten- 
tions of  the  Legislature  in  framing  this  pre- 
amble, that  we  have  sufficiently  answered 
any  doubts  or  difficulties  which  may  hare 
arisen  upon  this  point. 

We  may  now  dismiss  the  question  of  ille- 
gality. We  have  examined  the  provisions  of 
both  the  statutes  which  bear  on  the  point, 
and  we  have  conclusively  proved  that  their 
provisions  do  not  amount  to  prohibition  of 
the  measure  in  question.  Our  readers  may 
possibly  think  that  we  have  detained  them 
over-long  in  this  dry  and  trackless  region, 
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especially  as  we  could  point  to  many  admis- 
sions, made  by  such  vigorous  opponents  as 
Lord  Selborae  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  tliat  the 
statute  law  in  itself,  if  *  technically  con- 
strued, '  would  not  be  sufficient  to  support 
their  case  ;  but  they  have  never  completely 
abandoned  the  charge  of  illegality,  and  we 
know  not  at  what  moment  it  might  revive, 
like  Falstaff,  from  its  '  counterfeit '  death. 
We  are  not,  moreover,  engaged  in  combat- 
ing the  views  of  any  particular  persons, 
but  in  presenting  a  systematic  and  detailed 
justification  of  a  measure  which  we  conceive 
to  have  been  unwarrantably  attacked. 

The  argument  most  relied  on  to  prove 
the  unconstitutional  character  of  this  pro- 
ceeding was,  that  the  mere  mention  of  a 
certain  number  of  men  in  the  Mutiny  Act 
amounted  (in  some  vague  manner,  not  very 
clearly  explained)  to  a  prohibition  against 
the  raising  or  maintaining  any  soldiers  in  any 
part  of  the  Empire  in  excess  of  that  number. 
But  there  is  scarcely  one  of  the  many  de- 
pendencies of  the  Crown  in  which  troops, 
m  some  shape  or  other,  are  not  maintained, 
and,  of  course,  without  tne  consent  of  the 
English  Parliament.  In  some,  these  forces  are 
designated  by  the  elastic  title  of  *  militia  ;' 
in  others  they  partake  of  the  character  of 
our  standing  army.  If  we  turn  to  Canada, 
we  finA  that  a  very  large  body  of  disci- 
plined men,  though  not  indeed  always  un- 
der arms,  is  always  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Governor-General,  and  that,  on  any  occasion 
of  civil  turmoil,  or  threatened  invasion, 
they  are  as  completely  available  as  the  most 
perfectly  organised  standing  army.  When, 
a  few  months  ago,  in  a  moment  of  seeming 
peril  to  this  country,  they  gallantly  volun- 
teered by  thousands  to  cross  the  ocean  and 
join  in  defence  of  the  Empire,  we  heard 
no  di^ar^ing  remarks  as  to  the  quality  of 
these  troops,  no  suggestion  of  illegality  in 
their  maintenance.  We  are  aware  Siat  Par- 
liament, in  constituting  ^  the  Dominion  '  and 
defining  the  legislative  functions  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Parliament,  may  be  asserted  to  have 
del^ated  to  them  the  power  of  providing 
for  the  military  and  naval  service  and  the 
defence  of  their  territory,  expressly  reserv- 
ing, be  it  reraaiked|  to  the  Crown  the  su- 
preme command  of  the  forces  to  be  raised; 
out  it  never  can  have  been  intended  thereby 
to  relax  the  securities  which  Parliament  jeal- 
ously preserves  against  the  military  forces  of 
the  Crown.  The  sole  reason  for  so  emanci- 
pating Canada  from  the  supervision  of  the 
House  of  Conmions  was  that,  at  such  a  dis- 
tance, the  aggregation  of  troops  was  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference  to  England,  and,  there- 
fore, that  Canada  and  the  Crown  might  be 
trusted  to  arrange  between  them,  as  they 
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pleased,  the  military  forces  of  the  Domin- 
ion. So  long  as  Parliament  was  not  called 
on  to  provide  *  Ways  and  Means,'  and  the 
inviolable  safeguard  of  the  seas  made  ag- 
gression impossible,  it  mattered  not  to  them 
in  what  country  or  to  what  extent  forces 
were  raised  and  maintained. 

This  position  is  still  further  enforced  and 
illustrated  by  the  history  of  the  East  India 
Company  as  a  military  power.  The  charter 
granted  to  it  by  King  William  III.  empow- 
ered the  Company  '  to  raise,  train,  and 
muster,  such  military  forces  as  should  bo 
necessary  for  the  d^ence  of  the  forts,  fac- 
tories, and  plantations,  but  always  reserving 
the  sovereign  right  of  the  Crown  over  all 
the  forts,  pkces,  and  plantations. ' 

Under  this  Charter,  native  and  European 
troops  were  raised  by  the  Company  ;  but  it 
was  .not  until  the  year  1754,  tnat  the  first 
Indian  Mutiny  Act  was  passed,  conferring 
powers  of  governing  the  army  by  the  strin- 
gent code  of  martial  law.  Neither  in  this, 
nor  in  any  of  the  Acts  which  were  subse- 
quently passed  to  amend  it,  is  the  preamble 
of  the  English  Mutiny  Act  repeated,  nor  is 
any  limit&tion  placed  upon  the  absolute  and 
uncontrolled  discretion  of  the  Company  as 
to  the  number  of  native  troops  which  they 
might  deem  expedient  to  employ.  The  Eu- 
ropean troops  were,  however,  the  objects  of 
more  careful  surveUlance.  The  first  Act  21 
Geo.  III.,  c.  66],  which  authorized  recruit- 
ing in  England  for  the  Company's  service, 
imposed  ^e  restriction  that  no  greater  num- 
ber than  two  thousand  in  time  of  war,  or  one 
thousand  in  time  of  peace,  should  be  re- 
tained in  Europe  ;  but  no  limit  was  placed 
upon  the  number  to  be  maintained  in  India. 

This  we  find  mentioned  for  the  first  time 
in  1788.     In  that  year  an  Act  was  passed 

528  Geo.  III.,  c.  8),  which  precluded  the 
^oard  of  Control  from  directing  the  pay- 
ment, out  of  Indian  revenues,  of  a  greater 
number  of  His  Majesty's  forces  than  8045, 
or  of  the  European  troops  of  the  East  India 
Company  than  12,200.  This  maximum, 
manifestly  imposed  out  of  tenderness  for  the 
finances  of  the  Company,  not  from  any  jeal- 
ousy of  its  military  position,  was  afterwards 
enlarged  ;  and  the  Board  of  Control  was 
empowered,  on  the  application  of  the  direc- 
tors, to  sanction  the  employment  of  a  still 
larger  force.  In  the  year  1858,  there  were 
three  classes  of  troops  under  arms  in  the 
peninsula  of  Hindostan  :  (1)  troops  of  the 
Crown,  governed  by  the  annual  English 
Mutiny  Act ;  (2)  the  European  army  of  the 
East  India  Company,  subject  to  a  separate 
and  perpetual  Mutiny  Act ;  and  (3)  the  native 
troops,  whose  discipline  was  secured,  not 
by  either  of  the  Mutiny  Acts,  but  by  articles 
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of  war  made  by  the  Governor-General  un- 
der statutory  authority.  This  was  the  state 
of  things  when  the  government  of  India  was 
transferred,  by  21  &  22  Vict.  c.  106,  from 
the  East  India  Company  to  Her  Majesty  ; 
and  it  was  thereby  enacted  that  *  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  forces  of  the  East  India 
Company  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  Indian 
military  and  naval  forces  of  Her  Majesty  ;' 
and  the  existing  conditions  of  their  services 
were  expressly  confirmed.  In  1860,  recruit- 
ing for  the  European  troops  permanently 
stationed  in  India  was  stopped  by  Parlia- 
ment, many  of  them  being  transferred  at 
the  same  time  to  the  regular  army  ;  and  that 
branch  of  the  service,  the  representative  of 
the  Company's  European  army,  has  now 
ceased  to  exist. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  position  of  the 
native  Indian  troops  is  unaltered  by  the'J)ro- 
gress  of  events,  except  that,  from  being  the 
servants  of  tie  Company,  they  have  been 
changed  into  the  soldiers  of  the  Empire. 
By  the  terms  of  their  enlistment  they  are 
bound  to  serve  in  any  part  of  the  globe  : 
the  articles  of  war  by  wnich  thej&  are  gov- 
erned expressly  extend  to  places  beyond  the 
territorial  limits  of  British  India,  and  the 
statute  of  the  English  Parliament,  on  which 
those  articles  are  founded,  as  expressly  au- 
thorizes that  extended  jurisdiction.  The 
55th  section  of  the  Act  for  the  government 
of  India  sanctions  by  implication  such  an 
employment  of  the  native  troops,  by  pro- 
vidmg,  in  the  interest  of  the  Indian  rev- 
enue, that,  except  with  the  consent  of  Par- 
liament, the  expenses  of  any  militaiy  oper- 
ation carried  on  beyond  the  i^ontier  snallnot 
be  chargeable  to  India. 

A  triumphant  answer  to  the  arguments  of 
the  Opposition  would  be  furnished  by  a  single 
instance  in  which  troops  were  constitution- 
ally maintained  by  the  Crown,  in  any  of  its 
dominions  other  than  India,  without  the 
consent  of  the  English  House  of  Commons. 
Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach,  according  to  the  report 
in  the  *  Times '  of  21st  of  May,  1878,  made 
the  following  assertion  : — 

*  There  are  colonies  in  which  not  only  a 
militia,  but  a  force  is  raised  precisely  of  the 
character  of  our  standing  army ;  small,  at 
present,  in  nimibers,  but  likely  greatly  to  ex- 
tend, under  the  powers  of  the  Colomal  Par- 
liaments and  the  Prerogative  of  the  Crown, 
with  the  increasing  desire  of  the  colonies  to 
take  measures  for  their  own  defence.  In 
New  South  Wales  and  in  Victoria  forces  are 
permanently  employed  under  the  Colonial 
Acts,  without  the  consent  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  for  the  defence  of  the  Colonial 
ports,  harbours,  and  towns.' 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this 


statement,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  mention 
many  other  Colonies,  in  whicn  troops  are 
raised,  disciplined,  and  paid  by  the  Local 
Legislatures,  without  the  consent  of  the  Im- 
perial Parliament. 

But  if  further  evidence  on  the  subject  is 
required,  it  is  supplied  from  the  history  of 
Ireland  in  the  last  century.  The  precedent 
acquires  increased  importance  from  the 
proximity  of  that  island  to  these  shores, 
which  would  have  afforded  thereby  an  ad- 
mirable base  of  operations  for  the  sinister 
designs  of  the  Crown  against  the  liberties  of 
the  English  Parliament  I  It  also  derives  a 
fictitious  interest  at  the  present  moment  from 
its  having  been  made  the  Houpoumont  of  the 
constitutional  struggle:  defended,  assaulted, 
abandoned,  captured  and  recaptured,  thia 
key  of  the  position  claims  from  us  something 
more  than  a  passing  allusion. 

Lord  Cairns  asserted,  and  the  assertion 
was  repeated  by  the  Attorney-General,  that 
'  throughout  the  whole  of  the  last  century 
an  army  was  kept  up  in  Ireland  without  the 
assent  of  the  English  Parliament.'  This 
statement  Sir  Henry  James,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  vehemently  controverted  ;  sub- 
sequently, assertion  and  contradiction,  re- 
iteration and  partial  retractation,  followed 
each  other  in  rapid  succession  ;  and  Mr. 
Gladstone,  in  the  article  which  we  have  al- 
ready quoted,  seems  to  stake  the  illegality 
of  the  measure  on  his  success  in  annihilating 
this  *  palmary  example  '  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor.    He  says  : — 

u 

*  Further,  as  was  shown  by  Sir  Henry 
James,  in  1692,  an  Act  was  passed  for  the 

Eurpose  of  establishing  a  standing  army  for 
reland,  and  of  fixing  the  number  at  12,000  ; 
and  again  in  1767,  when  it  was  desired  to 
effect  an  increase,  this  was  done  by  another 
express  act  of  Parliament  (8  Qeo.  HI.  c.  13), 
which  raised  the  number  to  something  over 
15,000.  .  .  .  And  those  statements,  which 
crushed  to  atoms  the  main  allegations  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Attorney-General^ 
remained  at  the  close  of  the  debate,  on  the 
28rd,  absolutely  without  reply  of  any  sort  on 
the  part  of  the  Government.  Every  effort, 
therefore,  to  show  the  maintenance  of  a 
standing  army  by  the  Crown  in  its  Depend- 
encies without  consent  of  Parliament  has, 
thus  far,  absolutely  and  entirely  failed.' 

Now,  the  first  of  these  Acts  was  an  Act 
to  enable  the  King  to  disband  the  army  that 
had  effected  the  reduction  of  Ireland,  and  for 
that  purpose  to  raise  money  to  liquidate  the 
arrears  of  pay  ;  the  second  was  passed  to 
secure  a  body  of  troops,  on  the  Insh  estab- 
lishment, and  paid  out  of  Irish  revenues,  for 
foreign  service,  and  general  imperial  pur- 
poses.    Its  preamble  is  as  foUowp^rr^p 

*  And  Whereas  the  Publick  Servi<5^  of  the 
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Kingdom  doth  require  tKat  some  part  of  the 
Troops  kept  on  the  establishment  of  Ireland 
should  be  employed  towards  the  necessary 
defence  of  His  Majesty^s  Garrisons  and  Plan- 
tations abroad/ 

This  indicates  that  its  object  was  to  com- 
pel Ireland  to  contribute  her  quota  towards 
the  foreign  army,  rather  than  the  imposi- 
tion of  any  restriction  upon  the  Preroga- 
tive of  the  Crown.  Tlie  general  intention 
of  both  statutes,  in  placing  a  limit  on  the 
number  of  men,  was  financial,  not  consti- 
tutional ;  and  they  express  the  deliberate 
judgment  of  the  English  House  of  Commons 
as  to  what  forces  the  Irish  revenues  should 
be  called  upon  to  subsidize. 

But,  if  we  grant  for  a  moment  that  this 
limit  was  imposed  through  jealousy  of  the 
Royal  Prerogative,  what  guarantee,  we  ask, 
did  such  a  barren  and  impotent  enactment 
secure  ?  The  Irish  forces  were  maintained 
out  of  Irish  revenues  which  were  granted  to 
the  Crown  by  the  Irish  House  of  Commons 
in  the  form  of  duties  upon  various  articles 
of  commerce  ;  there  were,  at  that  time,  no 
votes,  estimates,  or  appropriation  of  supplies 
in  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  the  Crown  was 
left  completel]^  free  to  apply  the  sums 
placed  at  its  disposal  by  Parliament  to- 
wards the  maintenance  of  troops,  or  to  any 
other  purpose  that  it  chose.  There  did  not 
exist  in  Ireland  the  same  constitutional 
checks  upon  the  expenditure  of  money 
which  are  relied  upon  al  present ;  and,  there- 
fore, we  cannot  regard  the  specification  of 
these  numbers  as  a  law,  without  a  penalty  to 
secure  its  observance,  or  as  a  prohibition  of 
an  increase  in  the  forces  of  the  Crown. 

Whatever  may  be  the  true  construction 
of  these  Acts,  the  interpretation  put  upon 
them  by  the  King  and  tne  Irish  Parliament 
is  not  doubtful.  Mr.  Fox,  in  a  debate  on 
the  Mutiny  Bill,  in  1781,  spoke  as  fol- 
lows : — 

*  He  considered  the  Statute  of  Kinff  William, 
commonly  called  the  Disbanding  Statute,  re- 
ducing the  number  of  troops  to  12,000,  and 
which  by  a  late  Act  had  been  raised  to  15,000, 
to  be  still  in  force  with  respect  to  this  coun- 
try ;  but  it  was  not  so  agreeable  to  the  present 
ideas  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  so  that  there  was 
no  restrictive  power  on  Ministers  against  main- 
taining in  that  country  an  army  to  any  ex- 
tent.'* 

It  was  in  this  year  that  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, stimulated  by  the  eloquence  of  Grat- 
tan,  declared  its  legislative  independence  ; 
and  thenceforward,  to  the  close  of  the 
century,  we  find  that  the  control  of  the 
army  in  Ireland  passed  completely  out  of 

*  •  Pari.  Hist.;  23rd  May.  1781. 


the  hands  of  the  English  House  of  Com- 
mons. In  1781  an  Act  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment declares  that  *  part  of  the  troops  upon 
this  establishment,  appointed  to  remain  in 
this  kingdom  for  its  defence,  not  exceeding 
6000  men,  may  be  drawn  out  of  this  king- 
dom at  such  times  as  His  Majesty  shall  think 
fit.'  Again,  in  1793,  by  the  Act  33  Geo. 
III.  c.  4,  the  number  on  the  Irish  establish- 
ment is  increased  to  upwards  of  20,000 
men,  and  duties  are  granted  upon  that 
footing  :  lastly,  in  the  Irish  Mutiny  Acts, 
from  1793  until  the  union  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, the  authorized  number  is  never  lower 
than  20,232,  and  rises  as  high  as  40,901 
men.  There  is  no  trace  upon  the  records  of 
the  English  Parliament,  that  these  increased 
numbers  were  ever  sanctioned  directly  or 
indirectly.  We  point  then  with  confidence 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  Irish  Parliament 
during  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  as  proving  that  a  standing 
army  was  maintained  in  Aat  country  by  the 
Crown  without  the  consent  of  the  English 
Parliament. 

Of  the  precedents,  which  the  opponents 
of  this  measure  succeeded  in  bringing  to 
light,  the  most  prominent,  and  &e  one 
most  relied  on  injproof  of  its  illegality,  was 
that  of  1776.  His  Majesty,  King  George 
III.,  being  also  Elector  of  Hanover,  had  in 
the  latter  capacity  certain  Hessian  mercen- 
aries :  to  these  hireling  soldiers  of  a  foreign 
Power  the  custody  and  defence  of  Gibraltar 
and  Port  Mahon  were  entrusted.  What  dis- 
tant resemblance  is  to  be  traced  between  this 
transaction  and  the  employment  of  existing 
forces — ^the  subjects  of  the  Queen — in  a  part 
of  the  dominions  of  the  Crown  different 
from  that  in  which  they  were  raised  ? 
There  was  also  in  that  case  an  express  vio- 
lation of  the  Act  of  Settlement,  which  for- 
bad (the  provision  has  been  repealed)  the 
placing  of  auy  office  of  trust  in  the  hands 
of  a  foreigner.  If  this  is  the  kind  of  anal- 
ogy  which  we  are  called  on  to  accept,  and 
bj^  which  we  are  to  guide  our  minds  to  a 
conclusion,  we  confess  that  we  prefer  the 
most  abstract  d  priori  reasoning  to  the 
intrusion  of  such  spurious  precedents.  It 
having  been  once  ascertained  that  in  this 
movement  of  Indian  troops  there  was  no 
violation  of  the  written  law,  either  in  its 
technical  sense  or  within  the  wider  ambit 
which  encloses  its  ^irit  and  intention,  we 
mi^ht  well  have  been  content  to  rest  the 
validity  of  the  measure  upon  the  constitu- 
tional dependence  of  the  army  on  the 
Crown,  and  the  prerogative  rights  of  the 
Crown  over  the  army.  For  the  true  con- 
stitutional theory  is,  that  the  army  is  not 
the  army  of  Parliament,  but  the  army  of 
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the  Queen  ;  and  that,  with  the  exception  of 
certain  defined  restrictions  which  Parliament 
has  deemed  necessary  to  be  imposed,  and 
which  we  shall  presently  notice  more  par- 
ticularly, the  entire  management,  disposition 
and  government  of  the  army  rest  with  the 
Crown,  and  with  the  Crown  alone.  If  in 
any  particular  the  power  of  the  Crown  over 
the  army  is  asserted  to  be  limited,  the  onus 
of  proof  lies  on  the  person  maintaining,  and 
not  on  the  one  denying,  the  restriction. 
This  will,  we  think,  appear  manifest  from  a 
review  of  the  constitutional  relations  be- 
tween the  Crown  and  the  army. 

From  the  first  dawn  of  our  history  the 
King  has  been  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  defending  the  realm,  the  subjects 
with  the  burthen  of  supplying  the  means  of 
defence.  The  feudal  relations  of  lord  and 
tenant  not  only  enabled  the  King  to  resist 
invasion,*  but  also  furnished  forth,  although 
somewhat  inadequately,  the  materials  of 
aggressive  warfare.  This  close  connection 
between  the  Bang  and  the  army,  which 
originated  in  the  relation  of  lord  and  tenant, 
has  survived  the  destruction  of  almost  all 
that  surrounded  it.  The  feudal  military  sys- 
tem was  unsuited  in  its  primitive  form  to 
the  prosecution  of  any  prolonged  opera- 
tions :  personal  service  was  commuted  to 
money  payments  ;  mercenaries  were  employ- 
ed, and  various  modifications  were  made 
which  tended  to  impair  its  eflScacy.  Al- 
though '  this  cheap  defence  of  nations '  long 
lay  a-dying,  yet  its  epitaph  was  at  length 
written  in  the  statute  whicn  abolished  mili- 
tary tenures.  New  expedients  had  to  be 
adopted  to  supply  the  place  of  the  system 
that  had  been  swept  away.  We  need  not 
dwell  upon  the  painful  records  of  conflict 
and  transition  under  the  Stuart  Kings,  nor 
do  we  seek  to  extenuate  the  illegal  exactions 
or  oppressive  measures,  by  which  they  en- 
deavoured to  supply  the  necessities  of  their 
forces.  These  were  but  incidents  in  the 
maintenance  of  a  standing  army,  and,  had 
the  troops  in  those  reigns  been  maintained 
by  an  ample  revenue,  and  distributed 
through  the  country  in  barracks  instead  of 
being  quartered  on  the  inhabitants,  we 
should  probably  never  have  heard  of  the 
military  sections  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  The 
Revolution  of  1688  ended  the  controversy, 
and  furnished  the  occasion  for  the  re-set- 
tlement of  the  rdations  between  the  Crown, 
the  Army,  and  Parliament.  We  think,  on 
the  whole,  that  Parliament  used  its  power 
with  wisdom  and  moderation.  It  did  not 
insist  on  sweeping  away  the  military  pre- 
rogative of  the  Crown,  but  was  content  to 
impose  upon  it  certain  constitutional  re- 
straints,   which  placed   in    its  own  hands 


power  to  save  the  country  from  falling  into 
the  iron  grasp  of  a  military  despotism. 
These  practical  checks  consisted  of  a  peri- 
odical Mutiny  Act,  the  voting  of  supplies, 
and  the  personal  responsibility  to  Parliament 
of  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown.  The  army 
could  not  be  governed  without  the  statutory 
powers  of  the  Mutiny  Act ;  nor  had  the 
Crown  the  means  of  maintaining  its  t2t>op8 
without  the  supplies  voted  by  Parliament. 
It  will  be  easily  seen,  however,  that  this 
Parliamentary  control  is  exercised,  not 
continuously,  but  from  year  to  year  on  the 
occasions  of  passing  the  Mutiny  Bill,  and 
voting  a  specified  number  of  men  and  cot- 
tain  sums  of  money.  When  these  have 
become  accomplished  facta,  the  army  es- 
capes from  the  control  of  Parliament,  and 
is  entrusted  to  the  King  and  his  responsible 
Ministers,  imtil  it  becomes  necessary  again 
to  apply  for  renewed  powers  and  additional 
resources.  There  is  thus  an  annual  compact 
between  Parliament  and  the  Crown,  by  which 
the  latter  is  placed  in  circumstances  that 
enable  it  to  maintain  the  army ;  but, 
whatever  may  be  the  theories  of  modem 
Radicalism,  between  Parliament  and  the 
army  there  is  no  direct  relation  whatever. 
The  soldier  looks  to  the  Crpwn,  not  to 
Parliament,  for  his  pay  ;  nor  is  it  in  the 
power  of  the  House  of  Commons,  without 
violating  one  of  their  fundamental  rules,  to 
allot  any  sum  of  money  to  the  payment  of 
public  service  unles^  recommended  by  the 
Crown. 

There  is  a  strong  contrast,  in  their  rela- 
tions to  the  Crown,  between  the  l^al  and 
military  systems  of  this  country.  The 
salaries  of  the  Judges  are  chaiged  on  the 
Consolidated  Fund,  and  their  duties  and 
powers  are  prescribe(^  by  Statute  ;  they 
hold  their  appointments  independently  of 
the  Crown,  and  can  only  be  removed  on 
an  address  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament ; 
whereas,  in  the  case  of  the  army,  the  reg- 
ulations of  the  service,  the  appointments 
and  promotions  of  officers,  and  the  varying 
scales  of  pay  and  allowances,  emanate  solely 
from  the  paramount  prerogative  of  the 
Crown. 

Even  in  the  particular  of  raising  troops, 
although  the  number  is  authorized  by 
Parliament,  yet  it  is  through  the  agency  of 
the  Crown  that  the  purpose  is  effected. 
And  :t  is  undeniable  that,  so  far  as  r^ards 
the  movement  and  distribution  of  existing 
forces,  the  power  of  the  Crown  is  uncon- 
trolled except  by  considerations  of  expense. 
The  preamble  of  the  Militia  Act  of  Charles 
II.*  runs  as  follows  : — 


♦  13  Chas. 


.^^1 


&^^ 
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'Forasmuch  as  within  all  His  Majesty's 
realms  and  dominions,  the  sole  supreme  gov- 
ernment, command,  and  disposition  of  the 
Militia,  and  of  all  forces  by  sea  and  land,  and 
of  all  forts  and  places  of  strength,  is,  and  by 
the  laws  of  England  ever  was,  the  undoubted 
right  of  His  Majesty  and  his  royal  predeces- 
sors. Kings  and  Queens  of  England,  and  that 
both  or  either  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
cannot,  nor  ought  to  pretend  to  the  same,  nor 
can,  nor  lawfijJly  may,  raise  or  levy  any  war, 
offensive  or  defensive,  against  His  Majesty, 
his  heirs,  or  lawful  successors.' 

Now  this  doctrine  has  been  re-affirmed  in 
the  most  unequivocal  manner  in  recent  legis- 
lation. By  the  Statute  Law  Revision  Act, 
1863,  this  Act  was  repealed  as  no  longer  in 
force,  but  the  preamble,  so  far  as  it  has  been 
quoted  above,  was  excepted  ;  and  the  ex- 
planatory note,  furnishing  the  reasons  for 
its  retention  on  the  Statute  Book,  was  in 
these  words  :  * — *  The  part  here  excepted 
from  repeal  is  proposed  to  be  retained  as  a 
parliamentary  recognition  of  the  right  of 
the  Crown  to  the  supreme  command  of  the 
Militia,  and  of  all  forces  by  sea  and  land.'. 

This  is  the  pariiamentary  declaration  of 
the  doctrine  for  which  we  contend  ;  and 
even  Whig  Ministers  have  maintained  in  the 
strongest  terms,  that  the  distribution  of  the 
anny  rests  with  the  Crown,  and  not  with 
the  parliament.  When  Mr.  Hume,  in  1833, 
moved  for  a  return  to  the  House  of  the  dis- 
tribntion  of  the  forces,  Lord  Althorp  re- 
fused, pointing  out  *  that  there  were  many 
occasions  when  it  must  be  very  injurious  to 
make  the  public  acquainted  with  the  exact 
amount  and  distribution  of  the  military  force 
of  the  Empire.'  And  Sir  John  Hobhouse 
(the  late  Lord  Broughton)  objected  in  still 
stronger  terms  : — 

*  It  appeared  to  him  that  no  House  of  Com- 
mons could  fairly  call  upon  the  Government  to 
state  the  manner  in  wnich  the  army  of  the 
country  was  disposed  of — at  home  or  abroad. 
That  was  certamly  a  matter  which  should 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Crown  and  the 
existing  Government,  according  to  the  emer- 
gencies of  the  times  ;  for  there  might  be  cir- 
cumstances with  which  the  Government  alone 
could  be  acquainted,  to  render  it  of  the  ut- 
most importance  that  the  mode  in  which  the 
military  force  was  disposed  of  should  be  con- 
cealed. 

*  With  the  vast  interests  of  our  great  Em- 
pire— ^with  colonies  spread  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  globe — ^it  was  app^ent,  look- 
ing to  England,  Ireland,  and  the  West  Indies, 
ana  indeed  to  all  parts  of  the  world — ^that  no 
man  could  have  a  right  to  call  upon  the 
Government  to  proclami  how  many  troops 
were  stationed  in  this  place,  and  how  many 
regiments  in  that.    It  would  not  only  be  the 
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grossest  imprudence  ;  it  would  be  usurping 
the  power  delegated  to  the  Government ;  and 
it  would  be  exposing,  to  those  who  might  take 
advantage  of  such  exposition,  what  force  was 
to  be  stationed,  in  disciplined  array,  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  Empire. ' 

The  question  we  are  now  discussing  was 
raised  in  the  debates  on  the*  Government  of 
India  Bill  in  1858  ;  and  it  may  be  useful  to 
quote  the  opinions  of  some  of  our  leading 
statesmen  upon  the  subject.  Speaking 
with  his  usual  caution,  Sir  George  Lewis 
said  : — 

*  It  was  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  to  de- 
clare war.  .  .  .  But  the  general  prerogative 
of  the  Crown  in  declaring  war  was  practically 
limited  by  the  necessity  of  obtaining  votes  of 
supply  from  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of 
carrymg  on  war.  Beyond  that  conditional 
necessity,  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  with 
regard  to  a  declaration  of  war  or  concluding 
peace,  was  unlimited.' 

He  added — in  reference  to  a  clause  pro- 
posed in  the  Bill,  *  that  Her  Majesty's  forces 
maintained  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  East 
Indies  shall  not  be  employed  in  any  military 
operations  beyond  the  external  frontier  of 
Her  Majesty's  Indian  dominions  without 
the  consent  of  Parliament ' : — 

*  Then  the  question  might  arise  whether, 
Parliament  having  consented  to  the  com- 
mencement of  a  war,  it  was  competent  for  the 
Governor-General  to  terminate  such  a  war 
without  the  consent  of  Parliament  ?  If  they 
santioned  such  a  principle  it  might  be  extend- 
ed to  other  wars,  and  they  might  eventually 
adopt  the  doctrine  that  the.  British  Parlia- 
ment, like  the  American  Senate,  should  give 
its  consent  to  all  wars,  in  derogation  of  the 
existing  prerogative  of  the  Crown.' 

Lord  Palraerston  objected  to  the  clause 
because  it  would 

'  prevent  any  part  of  the  Queen's  troops  in 
India  from  bemg  removed  from  that  country 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  military  oper- 
ations in  any  other  part  of  the  toorldf  without 
the  previous  consent  of  Parliament.' 

Lord  John  Russell  concurred  with  Lord 
Palmerston  in  the  inexpediency  of  fettering 
the  power  of  the  Crown  in  the  movement 
of  these  troops  : — 

'  Supposing  we  had  a  war  wUh  gome  European 
Power,  and  tiiat,  this  war  being  supported  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  it  teas  considered 
desirable  for  the  Indian  a^rmy  to  attack  the  pos- 
sessions of  this  enemv  of  the  Crown,  it  ap- 
peared to  him  the  clause  would  prevent  the 
employment  of  those  forces  without  the  con- 
sent of  Parliament.' 

Now,  two  things  are  plain  from  this  de- 
bate, that  'in  the  opinion  of  these  eminent 
statesmen  ,the  Crown  possessed  by  its  pre- 
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rogative  the  undoubted  rigLt,  in  case  of 
war,  to  move  the  Indian  troops  even  to  Eu- 
rope, and  that  the  previous  consent  of  Par- 
liament was  not  necessary  for  the  purpose. 
The  clause,  as  it  originally  stood,  destroyed 
the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  so  far  as  the 
right  of  moving  Indian  troops  was  concern- 
ed ;  but  this  effect  was  noticed  and  removed 
by  the  late  Lord  Derby,  who,  during  the 
passage  of  the  Bill  through  the  House  of 
Lorde,  substituted  for  the  objectionable 
clause  that  which  now  stands  as  Section  66 
in  the  Act.*  The  alteration  thereby  effect- 
ed was  of  great  constitutional  importance  : 
instead  of  requiring  the  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  em- 
ployment of  Indian  troops  beyond  the 
frontiers  of  India,  it  resolved  the  question 
into  a  mere  matter  of  book-teeping  between 
the  two  Governments. 

The  object  of  the  Opposition  in  the  re- 
cent debate  was  to  conjure  with  the  name 
of  Liberty.  The  Bill  of  Rights  was  un- 
doubtedly drawn  to  restrain  the  undue 
power  of  the  Crown,  and  the  Opposition 
thought  that  they  had  caught  the  Govern- 
ment in  an  act  contravening  the  letter  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  Had  they  succeeeded 
in  proving  their  case,  their  technical  triumph 
would  have  been  complete,  but  at  the  same 
time  entirely  unsubstantial.  For  if  the  Bill 
of  Rights  had  prevented  the  use  of  the  Indian 
troops,  the  conclusion  of  nine  Englishmen 
out  of  ten  would  have  been  *  so  much  the 
worse  for  the  Bill  of  Rights. '  We  are  all 
grateful  to  that  great  Bill,  as  we  are  grateful 
to  Magna  Charta.  It  established  our  liber- 
ties, and  our  liberties  have  obtained  for  us 
our  empire.  But  to  apply  the  Bill  to  cir- 
cumstances which  those  who  framed  it 
could  never  have  dreamed  of,  to  use  it  for 
the  repression  of  the  loyal  energies  that  are 
the  life-blood  of  the  Empire,  and  for  the 
embarrassment  of  the  Crown  that  is  its 
head,  would  be  a  pedantic  sacrifice  of  the 
spirit  to  the  letter  of  the  Constitution.  We 
do  not  believe  that  the  responsible  leaders 
of  the  Opposition  rea^y  imagined  for  one 
moment  that  liberty  was  in  danger ;  they 
merely  pli^ed  for  a  party  triumph.  But 
should  they  be  drawn  hereafter  to  identify 
themselves  with  their  more  earnest  followers, 
who  entertain  a"  real  jealousy  of  the  Crown 


*  '  Except  for  preventing  or  repelling  actual 
infvasion  of  Her  Majest^s  Indian  posseestons,  or 
under  other  sadden  and  urgent  necessity,  the 
revenues  of  India  sball  not  without  the  previ- 
ous consent  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  be 
applicable  to  defray  the  expenses  of  any  mili- 
tary.  operation  carried  on  beyond  the  external 
frontier  of  such  possessions  by  Her  Majesty's 
forces  charged  upon  such  revenues.' 


as  the  centre  of  Imperial  unity,  should  they 
take  up  the  policy  of  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith, 
who  thinks  the  colonies  useless  appendages, 
or  of  Mr.  Lowe,  who  sees  in  India  nothing 
but  a  costly  burden,  then  the  conclusion 
would  be  not  *  So  much  the  worse  for  the 
Bill  of  Rights,'  or  *  So  much  the  worse  for 
Liberty '  !  but  *  So  much  the  worse  for 
Party  Government  I  So  much  the  worse  for 
the  Opposition  ' ! 

The  constitutional  theory,  that  the  army  is 
the  Queen's,  receives  the  most  vivid  illustra- 
tion from  the  associations,  habits,  and  tones 
of  thought  prevailing  in  the  array  itself. 
The  majority  of  the  regiments  in  the  service 
include  in  their  titles  some  reminder  of 
royalty.  '  The  Queen's, '  and  *  The  Queen's 
Own,'  frequently  recur,  pointing  to  an  af- 
fectionate relationship  between  the  Sover- 
eign and  her  servants,  and  identifying  her 
name  with  regimental  esprit.  Again,  every 
regiment  has  a  *  Queen's  Colour,'  which  is 
the  object  of  especial  reverence,  and  is 
never  lowered  in  salute  save  to  Royalty  or 
its  representatives. 

Loyalty  is  to  the  philosopher  a  synonym, 
at  the  most,  for  an  abstract  duty  ;  its  prac- 
tical meaning  is  forgotten  by  the  man  of 
business  in  the  hurry  of  his  life  ;  but  in  the 
camp  and  barrack  it  lays  claim  to  the  affec- 
tions of  the  heart  and  almost  rises  to  the 
dignity  of  a  passion. 

We  do  not  see  in  the  possible  employment 
of  Indian  troops  in  European  warfare  ail  the 
fanciful  visions  of  unbounded  greatness  that 
make  the  present  measure  so  popular  in 
some  quarters  ;  for  the  serious  expense  of 
transporting  and  maintaining  these  troops 
imposes,  except  in  case  of  the  most  urgent 
need,  a  practical  limitation  up^n  the  number 
that  can  be  employed  with  advantage  :  yet 
we  feel  convinced  that  England's  European 
influence  has  been  increased,  and  her  mili- 
tary position  strengthened,  by  this  dramatic 
disclosure  of  her  unforeseen  Indian  resour- 
ces. Previously,  India  had  been  regarded 
as  a  perpetual  drain  on  our  small  army  ; 
almost  a  third  part  of  our  regular  forces  was 
constantly  engaged  in  supplying  that  vast 
dependency  with  a  garrison  ;  and  there  was 
no  lack  of  gloomy  prophets,  who  pointed  to 
Russian  approacnes  towards  its  frontier  as 
the  slow  but  oertain  operations  of  a  gigantic 
siege.  The  Asiatic  deserts,  which  formerly 
lay  as  a  neutral  zone  between  the  empires, 
were  being  gradually  added  on  to  the  vast 
bulk  of  Russia  ;  diplomacy  and  force  were, 
they  said,  completing  the  work  of  annexa- 
tion, and  we  might  any  morning  awake  to 
find  ourselves  in  perilous  proximity  to  a 
most  dangerous  foe.  But,  tnough  wander- 
ing tribes  may  be  brought  into  subjection, 
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the  nature  of  those  arid  steppes  is  not  sus- 
ceptible of  sudden  improvement ;  the  diffi- 
culties to  Russia  of  waging  an  Indian  war 
would  be  undiminished.;  and,  even  were 
Russian  territory  to  creep  up  the  northern 
slopes  of  the  Himalayas,  India  would  still  be, 
in  a  military  sense,  nearer  to  England  than 
to  Russia — so  true  is  it  still,  as  in  Lord  Ba- 
con's time,  that '  the  command  of  the  seas  is 
an  abridgment  of  monarchy. ' 

When  it  seemed  probable  that  our  criti- 
cal relations  with  Russia  would  result  in 
war,  the  alarmists  about  India  lost  both  con- 
fidence and  voice  ;  and  the  last  '  satiric 
touch '  was  given  to  their  groundless  fears 
by  this  flank  march  of  Indian  forces  from 
Asia  into  Europe.  Of  the  quality  of  these 
troops  conflicting  opinions  have  been  ex- 
pressed ;  and  it  is  only  natural  to  suppose 
that,  in  a  country  of  such  vast  extent,  includ- 
ing such  different  climates  and  such  various 
races,  there  should  be  great  differences  in 
the  aptitude  of  the  inhabitants  for  warlike 
pursuite.  The  Bengalee  is  not  generally 
accredited  with  any  excess  of  pugnative 
zeal ;  but  the  Sikhs  are,  as  England  may 
well  remember,  unsurpassed  in  self-sacri- 
ficing valour  by  any  soldiers  in  the  world. 
All  Oriental  troops  fight  much  better  side  by 
side  with  English  soldiers  than  they  do 
when  opposed  to  them  ;  yet  the  memory  of 
such  a  victory  as  Sobraon  should  still  be  suffi- 
cient to  vindicate  in  English  eyes  some  part, 
at  least,  of  the  native  forces  from  any  ca- 
lumnious aspersion. 

This,  it  IS  true,  is  the  first  time  Uiat  In- 
dian soldiers  have  been  called  on  to  bear 
arms  in  Europe  ;  but  there  are  many  prece- 
dents for  their  employment  in  Asiatic  and 
African  campaigns.  Affghanistan,  Persia, 
China,  Egypt,  and  Abyssinia,  saw  them  rank- 
ed as  brothers  in  arms  beside  English  troops  : 
and,  as  we  have  no  reason  to  suspect  that 
the  quaUties  which  they  then  displayed  have 
since  forsaken  them,  we  add  the  tribute 
paid  to  their  excellence  by  Lord  Cavan,  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  in  Egypt 
in  1802  : 

*•  Their  excellent  discipline  and  obedience, 
and  their  patience  under  great  fatieue  and 
hardship,  have  been  equalled  by  their  exem- 
plary conduct  in  the  correct  and  regular  dis- 
charge of  every  duty  of  soldiers  ;  and,  though 
they  may  lament  that  circumstances  rendered  it 
impossible  for  them  to  have  taken  nart  in  the 
brilliant  actions  of  this  country  during  the 
last  campaign,  it  must  be  a  satisfaction  for 
them  to  know  that  their  services  in  Egypt 
have  been  as  important,  and  as  essential  to 
their  country,  as  those  of  their  brother  sol- 
diers that  gained  such  distinguished  victories 
in  it.* 

The  troops  thus  praised  in  high  terms 


consisted  of  contingents  drawn  from  the 
three  Presidencies  in  about  equal  propor- 
tions, and  may  be  assumed  to  have  fairly 
represented  the  Indian  forces  of  the  day. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  have 
noticed  an  argument  against  the  employ- 
ment of  Indian  troops,  founded  on  the 
dominant  position  of  England  over  India. 
Nowhere  has  it  appeared  in  a  more  repre- 
hensible form  than  m  Mr.  Gladstone's  vio- 
lent invectives  •in  the  pages  of  the  *  Nine- 
teenth Century.'  He  seems  to  regard 
England  as  a  press-gang,  the  Indian  troops 
as  the  unresisting  citizen  forced  into  the 
service  of  the  country.  He  asks,  *  Will 
India  be  content !  Can  India  be  content  ? 
Ought  India  to  be  content  ?'  And  he  stig- 
matizes the  whole  proceeding  as  *  gross  and 
monstrous  injustice.'  We  are,  he  says,. 
*  masters,  not  allies,'  and  '  we  are  not  only 
a  nation  ruling  a  nation,  but  an  army  ruling 
an  army.' 

India  has  herself  given  no  doubtful  re- 
sponse to  his  questions.  She  has  already 
not  only  accepted  the  action  of  the  Gov- 
ernment with  contentment,  but  welcomed 
it  with  acclamation.  Not  only  have  the 
native  forces  of  the  Crown  shown  their 
eagerness  to  participate  in  the  expedi- 
tion, but  the  feudatory  Princes  have  sent  to 
the  Queen  the  most  reassuring  expressions 
of  their  loyalty,  coupled  with  offers  of  prac- 
tical assistance.  Throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  India  the  prevailing  sentiment 
has  been  one  of  legitimate  pnde  at  being 
treated,  not  only  as  allies,  but  as  equal  fellow- 
subjects  of  the  same  Queen- 
But  Mr.  Gladstone's  argument  seems  to 
us  to  rest  on  a  fundamental  misconception 
of  the  relations  I  between  England  and  her 
dependencies.  Though  we  have  treated  the 
subject  technically,  and  have  purposely  con- 
fined ourselves  to  an  examination  of  the  criti- 
cisms which  have  been  directed  against 
the  policy  of  the  Government,  we  do  not 
disguise  from  ourselves  the  truth,  that  the 
real  issue  is  far  deeper,  wider,  and  more 
vital,  than  that  which  was  recently  raised 
by  her  Majesty's  Opposition.  If  the- conclu- 
sions of  the  Opposition  are  to  be  adopted, 
if  the  spirit  by  which  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
other  Liberal  leaders  are  animated  is  to 
prevail,  then  the  future  of  the  British 
Empire  must  of  necessity  be  very  different 
from  what  we  ourselves,  in  common  we 
trust  with  the  majority  of  Englishmen,  desire 
and  expect.  The  ided  towards  which  the 
most  earnest  Liberals  yearn,  is  Equality  in 
the  most  rigorous  and  uncompromising 
form  of  self-government.  The  individual 
is  the  unit  of  their  scheme,  the  alpha  and 
omega  of  their  political  system.     Whatever 
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forms  of  Rocial  organization  or  central  au- 
thority impede  the  development  of  their 
moral  ideaJ,  they  consider  to  be  relics  of 
tyranny  and  barbarism.  They  contemplate 
man  apart  from  society,  and  each  member 
of  the  body  politic  apart  from  the  body  it- 
self. Thus  Mr.  Gladstone  regards  India  as 
an  individual  abstraction  clothed  with  a  self- 
consciousness  of  her  own  ;  Canada  as  an- 
other moral  individual  of  a  (Jifferent  species  ; 
Australia  as  a  third  independent  ana  reflec- 
tive atom.  And  so,  too,  he  would  doubtless 
individualize  every  municipal  corporation, 
and  every  parish  vestry,  as  organisms  com- 
plete in  themselves,  and  readily  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  country  to  which  they 
belong  ;  while  he  would  conceive  of  every 
man  in  these  boroughs  and  parishes  as  con- 
stituting a  moral  government  in  his  own 
person.  Doubtless  there  is  a  sense  in  which 
this  method  of  thought  is  just,  but  it  is  a  re- 
ligious, not  a  politick  one  ;  if  practically  ap- 
plied to  the  English  Constitution,  it  would 
logically  lead  to  a  return  to  the  Heptarchy. 
Equality,  except  in  the  minds  of  philoso- 
phers, can  never  be  an  elevating  political 
principle  ;  its  fruits  are,  not  the  perfecting  of 
individual  natures,  but  the  disestablishment 
of  churches,  the  destruction  of  ranks,  and 
the  disintegration  of  Empires. 

These  are  not  the  conditions  to  which  we 
desire  to  see  our  country  reduced.  Wc 
look  on  the  individual  and  the  parish  as  the 
base,  not  the  climax,  of  our  Constitution. 
Every  great  nation  must  have  something  of 
the  character  of  an  army,  a  coherence  be- 
tween its  sevejal  parts,  a  Recognized  code  of 
discipline,  a  due  gradation  of  authority,  and 
one  acknowledged  head.  The  freedom  and 
public  spirit,  encouraged  by  her  local  insti- 
tutions, help  England  to  cement  her  world- 
wide Empire  :  the  citizen  takes  pride  in  his 
borough  ;  the  countryman  identifies  himself 
with  his  county  ;  the  colonist  carries  abroad 
with  him  the  manners  and  affections  of  his 
mother  country  ;  all  Englishmen  see  in  their 
Sovereign  the  guardian  of  their  ancient  lib- 
erties and  the  representative  of  their  collec- 
tive greatness. 


Art.  IX.— The  People  of  Turkey  :  Twenty 
Yeari*  JResidence  among  Bulgarians, 
Greeks,  Albanians,  Turks,  and  Armeni- 
ans. By  a  Consul's  Daughter  and  Wife. 
Edited  by  Stanley  Lane  Poole.  In  2 
vols.     London,  1878. 

Now  that  the  deliberations  of  the  Berlin 
Congress  are  all  but  concluded,  and  while 


Europe  is  watching  the  result  of  these  delib- 
erations and  of  the  Anglo-Turkish  Treaty 
in  the  shaping  of  the  new  destinies  of  the 
East,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  for  us  to 
gain  some  insight  into  the  elements  that  are 
undergoing  transformation.  Partisanship, 
and  aU  its  Winding  rancour,  may,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  give  way  to  a  spirit  more  ready  to 
see  good  as  well  as  evil,  less  eager  to  utter 
sweeping  condemnations,  more  cautious 
about  the  application  of  drastic  remedies. 
Hitherto  a  great  part  of  the  Eastern  Question 
has  been  the  gauging  of  the  ambitions  that 
found  in  the  East  and  its  disturbances  a  field 
for  their  own  satisfaction  :  it  suggested  a  col- 
lision of  aims,  mutual  suspicion,  rival  claims 
to  undertake  the  task  of  reform.  Now  we 
may  be  presumed  to  have  reached  a  new 
stage.  The  Congress  has  fixed  the  limits 
of  encroachment  in  European  Tjirkey,  and 
it  will  be  for  England,  under  the  Treaty, 
to  trace  the  conditions  under  which,  in  a 
reconstructed  East,  reformed  institutionB 
and  improved  government  are  to  be  at- 
tempted. But  the  work  of  reform  itself 
only  begins  here.  When  the  deliberations 
of  diplomacy  have  fixed  the  landmarks,  the 
slower  process  of  reconstruction  must  b^n. 
If  we  are  to  follow  this — ^above  all,  since  as  a 
nation  we  are  to  have  the  foremost  part  in 
it,  it  is  necessary  to  spare  no  pains  to  un- 
derstand the  elements  which  are  to  be  dealt 
with. 

But  this  it  has  not  hitherto  been  easy  to  do. 
For  the  most  part,  as  the  editor  of  the  vol- 
umes before  us  remarks  in  his  Preface,  one 
is  struck,  in  all  discussions  upon  the  Eastern 
Question,  with  *  the  wide  difference  of  opin- 
ion held  on  things  which  ought  to  be  matter 
of  certainty — on  which  two  opinions  ought 
to  be  impossible. '  And  the  cause  is  not  far 
to  seek.  In  the  words  of  one  who  knew  his 
subject  well,  *  After  living  in  Turkey  ten 
months  a  man  thinks  he  knows  the  people 
thoroughly.  After  living  there  for  ten  years, 
he  begins  to  find  out  that  he  knows  nothing 
about  them.'  But  our  informants  are  in 
many  cases  those  who  have  only  the  con- 
fidence that  ten  months  beget.  The  on- 
trustworthiness  of  the  numerous  accounts  of 
Turkey  which  have  been  current  for  some 
years  past,  might  well  make. us  speak  of 
our  informants  as  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Mon- 
tague spoke  of  those  in  her  own  day  : — 

*  'Tie  certain,'  she  says,  writiDg  in  1717 
from  Adrianople,  Hhat  we  have  but  very 
imperfect  accounts  of  the  manners  and  religion 
of  these  people,  this  part  of  the  world  bein^ 
seldom  visited,  but  by  merchants,  who  mind 
little  but  their  own  affairs,  or  travellers,  who 
make  too  short  a  stay  to  be  able  to  report 
imything  exactly  of  their  own  knowledge.  The 
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Turks  are  too  proud  to  converse  familiarly 
with  merchants,  who  can  only  pick  up  some 
confused  informations,  which  are  generally 
false,  and  can  give  no  better  account  of  the 
ways  here  than  a  French  refugee,  lodging  in 
a  garret  in  Greek  Street,  could  write  of  the 
Court  of  England. ' 

Since  Lady  Mary's  sprightly  narrative 
was  Mfritten,  we  have  had  plenty  of  new  in- 
formants. Amongst  these  there  is  one 
source  of  information,  whose  trustworthiness 
varies,  namely,  the  newspaper  correspond- 
ents ;  but,  however  much  we  learn  from 
their  enterprise  or  their  industry,  it  is  at  least 
impossible  to  avoid  being  to  some  extent 
misled  by  the  information  so  rapidly  gath- 
ered, and  necessarily  so  one-sided  in  its 
bias.  It  is  inevitable  that  a  newspaper  cor- 
respondent should  be  prejudiced  by  the 
views  of  the  journal  he  represents.  He  can 
rarely  be  selected  for  any  special  knowledge 
of  the  East,  which  he  comes  to  for  the  firat 
time,  most  commonly,  on  the  eve  of  de- 
scribing its  manners  and  customs  to  his  read- 
ers at  home.  In  one  case  he  judges  with  a 
political  bias ;  in  another,  he  views  the 
country  with  the  eye  of  a  military  critic. 
So  with  the  ordinary  traveller  ;  he  is  for 
the  most  part  occupied  with  some  scheme 
of  improvement  after  a  Western  pattern,  or 
intent  upon  some  commercial  enterprise  ; 
and,  in  the  light  of  his  own  occupations,  he 
forms  a  rapid  surface  judgment  of  a  people 
of  whose  temperament  he  remains  ignorant 
to  the  end. 

While  we  acknowledge  our  obligations  to 
these  various  informants,  there  is  a  value  of 
a  peculiar  kind  in  the  volumes  now  before 
us.  They  give  us,  not  the  rapid  survey  of 
a  traveller,  but  the  slowly-formed  judgment 
of  a  dweller  amongst  the  races  of  Turkey  in 
Europe.  We  have  no  mere  jottings  of  a 
tour,  setting  down  the  superficial  observa- 
tions that  strike  the  attention  from  their 
novelty  ;  but  the  fruit  of  long  and  inti- 
mate knowledge,  which  sees  the  inner  side 
of  a  strange  custom,  can  compare  the  pecu- 
liarities of  one  race  with  those  of  another, 
and  can  distinguish  between  the  practice  of 
some  odd  survival  that  has  lost  its  meaning, 
and  retains  a  sort  of  automatic  hold  upon  a 
people  naturally  averse  to  change,  and  the 
usages  that  are  linked  with  the  deepest  life 
of  Eastern  society.  And  the  authoress 
speaks  not  only  as  one  who  has  been  an  in- 
habitant and  not  a  traveller  in  Turkey,  but 
as  possessing  those  advantages  of  a  public 
position  which  alone  can  open  the  inner 
door  of  Turkish  life  to  a  stranger.  '  The 
journey  we  have  made,'  said  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montague,  *  cannot  possibly  be 
made  by  any  not  of  a  public  character  ;'  and 


much  of  the  interest  of  her  narrative  is 
due  to  the  entrance  into  Turkish  society 
secured  by  her  husband's  character  of  Am- 
bassador. Not  a  few  of  the  most  interesting 
scenes  in  *  The  People  of  Turkey  '  are  due 
to  a  similar  cause  ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  in- 
teresting to  find  odd  parallels  between  the 
two  narratives,  that  tell  us  how  little  change 
has  penetrated  during  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half  into  the  haremlik  of  a  Turkish 
home.  The  peculiar  position  of  the  author- 
ess, bom  and  bred  in  Turkey,  though 
English  by  descent,  opened  to  her  the  en- 
trance to  all  classes  of  society,  from  that  of 
the  Sultan  and  his  wives  down  to  the  peas- 
ant tribes  of  Turks,  Greeks,  and  Bulgarians, 
and  she  has  availed  herself  of  her  opportu- 
nities with  feminine  tact  and  discrimination. 
Her  pages  abound  with  charming  descrip- 
tions and  acute  observations,  not  unworthy 
of  her  predecessor,  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montague.  It  is  this  rare  opportunity  for 
observation,  combined  with  a  siall  of  graphic 
narrative,  that  gives  us  a  picture  like  the  fol- 
lowing, of  the  inner  side  of  a  Turkish  lady's 
life  : — 

*•  I  have  often  been  asked  what  a  Turkish 
lady  does  all  day  long  ?  Does  she  sleep  or  eat 
sugar-plums,  and  is  she  kept  under  lock  and 
key  by  a  Blue-Beard  of  a  husband,  who  al- 
lows her  only  the  liberty  of  waiting  upon 
him  ?  A  Turkish  lady  is  Certainly  shut  up  in 
a  harem,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  she 
is  at  liberty  to  indulge  in  the  above-mentioned 
luxuries  should  she  feel  so  disposed  ;  she  has 
possibly,  at  times,  to  submit  to  being  locked 
up,  but  the  key  is  applied  to  the  outer  gates, 
and  is  left  in  the  keeping  of  the  friendly 
eunuch.  Besides,  woman  is  said  to  have  a 
will  of  her  own,  and  '^  where  there  is  a  will 
there  is  a  way''  is  a  proverb  to  which  Turkish 
ladies  are  no  strangers.  I  have  seldom  met 
with  one  who  did  not  make  use  of  her  liberty ; 
in  one  sense  she  may  not  have  so  much  free- 
dom as  English  women  have,  but  in  many 
others  she  possesses  more.  In  her  home  she 
is  perfect  mistress  of  her  time  and  of  her 
property,  which  she  can  dispose  of  as  she 
thinks  proper.  Should  she  have  cause  of 
complaint  against  any  one,  she  is  allowed  to 
be  very  open-spoken,  holds  her  ^ound,  and 
fights  her  own  battles  with  astonishing  cool- 
ness and  decision.' 

But  though  free  she  does  not  presume  to 
be  an  equal : — 

*  Turkish  ladies  appreciate  to  the  full  as 
much  as  their  husbands  the  virtues  of  the  in- 
dispensable cup  of  coffee  and  cigarette  ;  this 
is  their  first  item  in  the  day's  programme.  The 
hanoums  may  next  take  a  bath  ;  the  young 
ladies  wash  at  the  dbt^st  hours ;  the  slaves 
when  they  can  find  time.  The  hanowm  will 
then  attend  to  her  husband's  wants,  bring 
him  his  pipe  and  coffee,  his  slippers  and  pe- 
lisse.   While  smoking  he  will  sit  on  the  sofa. 
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whilst  his  wife  occupies  a  lower  position  near 
him,  and  the  slaves  roll  up  the  bedding  from 
the  floor.  If  the  gentleman  be  a  government 
functionary,  the  official  bag  will  be  brought 
in,  and  he  will  look  over  his  dociunents,  ex- 
amining some,  afSbcing  his  seal  to  others, 
saying  a  few  words  in  the  intervals  to  his  wife, 
who  always  addresses  him  in  a  cereinonious 
manner  with  great  deference  and  respect.  The 
children  will  then  trot  in  in  their  gedjliks. 
with  the  'hair  imcombed,  to  be  caressed,  and 
ask  for  money  with  which  to  buy  sweets  and 
cakes.  The  custom  of  giving  pence  to  chil- 
dren daily  is  so  prevalent,  that  it  is  practised 
even  by  the  poor.' 

Then  begin  the  occupations  of  the  day: — 

*•  The  children,  after  an  irregular  breakfast, 
are  sent  to  school  or  allowed  to  roam  about 
the  house ;  the  tffendi  proceeds  to  perform 
his  out-of-door  toUet  and  leaves  the  harenUUsy 
when  the  female  portion  of  the  establishment, 
freed  from  the  pleasure  or  obligation  of  at- 
tending to  his  wants,  begin  the  day's  occu- 
pation. If  this  should  include  any  specif  or 
unusual  household  work,  such  as  preserve- 
making,  washing  or  ironing,  or  general  house- 
cleaning,  the  iBLoy,  be  she  of  the  highest  posi- 
tion, will  take  part  in  it  with  the  slaves.  This 
is  certainly  not  necessary,  for  she  has  plenty 
of  menials,  but  is  done  in  order  to  nil  up 
the  day,  many  hours  of  which  necessarily 
hang  heavily  on  her  hands  when  not  enlivened 
by  visiting  or  being  visited.  In  the  capital, 
however,  less  of  this  kind  of  employment  is 
indulged  in  by  the  fashionable  JianoumSy  who 
are  tiying  to  create  a  taste  for  European  occu- 
pations by  learning  music,  foreign  languages, 
and  fine  needlework.  The  time  for  dressing 
is  irre^ar.  A  lady  may  think  proper  to  do 
her  hair  and  make  herself  tidy  for  luncheon, 
or  she  may  remain  in  her  gedjlih  and  slippers 
all  day.  This  fashion  of  receiving  visitors 
en  neglige  is  not  considered  at  all  peculiar  un- 
less the  visit  has  been  announced  beforehand. 

'  Visiting  and  promenading,  the  principal 
amusements  of  Turkish  ladies,  are  both  affairs 
of  very  great  importance.  Permission  has 
previously  to  be  asked  from  the  husband,  who, 
if  liberally  disposed,  freely  grants  it ;  but  if 
jealous  and  strict,  he  will  disapprove  of  seeing 
his  family  often  out  of  doors.  When  a  walk  or 
drive  is  projected  the  children  all  begin  to 
clamour  to  go  with  their  mother,  fiercely 
is  this  question  settled  by  coaxing  or  giving 
them  money,  than  another  arises  as  to  whicn 
of  the  slaves  are  to  be  allowed  to  go.  Tears, 
prayers,  and  even  little  quarrels  and  disturb- 
ances follow,  until  the  mistress  finally  selects 
her  party.  The  details  of  the  toilette  are  very 
numerous ;  the  face  has  to  be  blanched,  then 
rouged,  the  eyebrows  and  la^es  to  be  black- 
ened with  iurmSy  and  a  variety  of  other  little 
co<^uetrie8  resorted  to  requiring  time  and 
patience  before  the  final  adjustment  of  the 
ycuhmak  and  feridgS. 

'  Then  comes  the  scramble  for  places  in  the 
carriage ;  the  Tutnounu  naturally  seat  them- 
selves first,  the  rest  squeeze  themselves  in, 
and  sit  upon  each  other's  knees.    It  is  won- 


derful to  see  how  well  they  manage  this  close 
packing,  and  how  long  they  can  endure  the 
unconm)rtable  j)08tures  in  which  they  are 
fixed. 

*  If  the  excursion  is  solely  for  visiting,  the 
occupants  of  the  carriages  make  the  best  of 
the  time  and  liberty  by  coquetting  vrith  the 
grooms  and  agas  in  attendance,  should  these 
be  young  and  handsome,  and  sending  salaams 
to  the  passers-by,  mingled  with  laughter  and 
frolic.  But  when  the  excursion  has  a  picnic 
in  prospective,  or  a  long  drive  into  the  country, 
the  gaiety  and  fun  indulged  in  is  bewildering ; 
and  the  hammms  can  only  be  compared  to  a 
flock  of  strange  birds  suddenly  let  loose  from 
their  cages,  not  knowing  what  to  make  of 
their  new  freedom.  Flirting,  smoking,  eat- 
ing fruits  and  sweets,  wallang  about,  run- 
ning, or  lounging  on  the  carpets  they  brin^ 
with  them,  varied  by  music  and  singing,  fill 
the  day.  They  usually  set  out  early  and  re- 
turn before  sunset  in  time  to  receive  their  mas- 
ter on  his  visit  to  the  harem  before  dinner. 
When  this  meal  is  over,  the  company,  com- 

J>rtably  dressed  in  their  nSgligS  costume,  in- 
ulge  in  coffee  and  cigarettes,  and  the  events 
of  the  day  are  discussed.  The  ladies  then  re- 
tire to  rest  at  an  early  hour,  and  rise  the  next 
day  to  go  through  the  same  routine.' 

More  valuable  still,  in  the  present  narra- 
tive, is  the  absence  of  all  partisan  bias  or 
religious  animus  in  the  writer.  The  good 
qualities  and  the  vices  of  each  race  are 
treated  with  judicial  impartiality :  and  there 
is  no  tendency  to  represent  either  Turk  or 
Bulgarian,  Armenian  or  Greek,  as  a  model 
of  virtue,  or  as  sunk  in  every  vice.  Just  as 
little  is  there  a  tendency  to  religious  parti- 
sanship. We  shall*  have  occasion  to  quote 
some  of  the  opinions  on  the  religions  of  the 
East,  Christian  and  Mohammedan,  which 
are  the  reverse  of  flattering :  and  the  su- 
perstitious relic-worship  of  the  Orthodox 
Church  is  as  little  spared  as  the  enervating 
fatalism  of  Islam.  We  have,  in  short,  a  repre- 
sentation of  Eastern  Fife  as  unvarnished  as  it 
is  complete  :  and  we  are  inclined  to  follow  its 
guidance  even  in  those  views  of  Greek  or- 
thodoxy and  of  Russian  policy  from  which 
the  Editor  thinks  it  necessary  to  enter  his 
dissent. 

The  difficulties  that  occur  in  judging  of 
Turkey  are  almost  proverbial.  Other  coun- 
tries offer  to  us,  with  whatever  variation, 
some  one  type  which  is  more  or  less  gener- 
ally dominant.  Races,  however  distinct  in 
their  origin  and  their  customs,  have  else- 
where coleseed ;  and,  even  where  they  have 
preserved  some  distinctive  mark  of  separa- 
tion, have  yet  borrowed  each  other's  tem- 
perament, or  vices,  or,  it  may  be,  virtues. 
But  with  Turkey  it  is  not  so.  In  the  Pal- 
ace— the  nest  of  corruption  and  intrigue, 
so  often  instanced  as  the  prime  product  of 
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Turkish  nationality — races  are  mixed,  but 
elsewhere  they  are  entirely  separate.  In 
religion,  in  amusements,  in  dress,  in  social 
custom,  even  in  predominant  vices,  each 
retains  its  own  peculiarities,  and  in 
each  we  can  trace  the  development  from 
ancient  usage.  The  adoption  of  the  Slav 
language  has  not  swept  away  all  traces  of 
the  origin  of  th^  Bulgarian  race.  Of  all 
countries  in  the  world,  Turkey  was  the  one 
in  which  toleration  was  the  most  necessary, 
and  yet  where  it  was  the  most  difficult : 
and  this  fact  explains  at  once  the  liberal 
policy  of  Imperial  decrees,  and  the  interne- 
cine rancour  which  made  these  decrees  lit- 
tle else  than  a  mockery.  The  inherent 
conservatism  of  most  of  tne  races  has  made 
those  causes,  that  in  Western  countries  oblit- 
erate lines  of  demarcation,  of  but  little  in- 
fluence in  Turkey.  In*  studying  her  people 
we  have  to  study,  not  a  nation,  but  a  mass 
of  nationalities,  each  with  their  distinctive 
peculiarities  accentuated  by  centuries  of 
mutual  suspicion,  of  military  despotism  on 
the  one  hand,  and  religious  rancour  on  the 
other.  Of  all  things  this  might  surely  teach 
us  that  the  causes  of  ill  government  are  mix- 
ed, and  that  it  is  not  by  scotching  one  that 
we  can  put  an  end  to  the  misgovemment  of 
Turkey.  Her  central  corruption,  her  weak 
and  rotten  administration,  her  statesmen 
representing  not  one  but  half-a-dozen  nation- 
alities, the  dishonesty  and  political  adven- 
ture to  which  this  gives  rise — these  things 
are  but  the  natural  result  of  her  mingled 
and  yet  confused  population,  each  separate 
element  preserving  its  own  distinctive  angu- 
larities. A  *  bag  and  baggage  '  policy,  an 
annihilation  of  the,  Porte,  means  but  the 
knocking  off  of  a  rotten  fruit,  while  leaving 
the  canker  at  the  root  untouched.  This  is 
the  only  conclusion,  we  venture  to  think,  to 
which  a  study  of  Turkey,  &s  it  is,  can  lead  : 
and  in  such  study  we  may  derive  admirable 
aid  from  the  volumes  now  before  us. 

Of  the  races  of  European  Turkey,  that 
which  naturally  has  been  made  most  prom- 
inent, perhaps  unduly  prominent,  by  recent 
events,  is  the  Bulgarian.  Of  their  origin 
and  early  history  we  need  say  little.  Es- 
tablished by  force  of  arms  in  place  of  the 
ancient  Slav  population,  they  gradually 
adopted,  like  so  many  conquerors  before 
and  since,  the  manners  and  language  of 
those  they  vanquished.  Under  the  Greek 
Empire  their  history  was  little  but  one  con- 
tinued struggle  :  but  after  the  Ottoman 
conquest  they  succumbed  to  the  military 
prowess  of  the  new  conqueror,  and  their  re- 
sistance earned  for  them  only  a  harder  lot 
than  that  of  their  neighbours.  Their 
religion  was  proscribed  :  t£eir  dress  became 


a  badge  of  disgrace.  The  poll-tax  placed 
on  the  infidel,  as  well  as  the  extortions  of 
irresponsible  governors,  crushed  their  indus- 
try ;  and,  worse  than  all,  a  living  tribute 
was  levied  on  them  to  recruit  the  ranks  of 
the  Janizaries.  Under  conditions  like 
these,  we  can  hardly  blame  the  nature  of 
the  people  if  cringing  servility  and  treach- 
ery became  the  characteristics  of  the  Bul- 
garian. But  better  days  appeared  to  be  in 
store  for  them  : — 

*  The  laws  promul^ted  in  the  reign  of  Sul- 
tan Abdul-Medjid  with  respect  to  the  amelio- 
ration of  tJie  condition  of  the  rayahs  were 
gradually  introduced  into  Bulgaria,  and  their 
beneficial  influence  tended  greatly  to  remove 
some  of  the  most  crying  wrongs  that  had  so 
long  oppressed  the  people.  These  reforms 
apparently  satisfied  the  Bulgarians — always 
easily  contented  and  peacefully  disposed. 
They  were  thankful  for  the  slight  protection 
thus  thrown  over  their  life  and  property.  They 
welcomed  the  reforms  with  gratitude  as  the 
signs  of  better  days,  and,  stimulated  by  writ- 
t^  laws,  as  well  as  by  the  better  system  of 
goveimnent  that  had  succeeded  the  old  one  and 
had  deprived  their  Mohammedan  neighbours 
of  some  of  their  power  of  molesting  and  injur- 
ing them,  they  redoubled  their  activity  and 
endeavoured  by  industry  to  improve  their  con- 
dition. . . .  The  Bulgarians,  inwardly,  perhaps, 
still  dissatisfied,  seemed  outwardly  content 
and  attached  to  the  Porte  in  the  midst  of  the 
revolutionary  movements  that  alternately  con- 
vulsed the  Servian,  Greek,  and  Albanian  popu- 
lations. A  very  small  section  alone  yielaed 
to  the  influence  of  the  foreign  agents  or 
*•*•  comitats,"  who  were  using  every  means  to 
create  a  general  rising  in  Bulgaria,  or  was  at 
any  time  m  the  Bulgarian  troubles  enticed  to 
raise  its  voice  against  the  Ottoman  Govern- 
ment and  throw  off  its  allegiance.  The  late 
movement  is  said  to  have  received  encourage- 
ment from  the  Bulgarian  clergy  acting  under 
Russian  influence,  and  from  the  young  school- 
masters, whose  more  advanced  ideas  naturally 
led  them  to  promul^te  notions  of  independ- 
ence among  the  people.  But  these  views  were 
by  no  means  entertained  by  the  morethouffht- 
iul  and  important  members  of  the  community, 
and  no  organized  disaffection  existed  in  Bulga- 
ria at  the  time  the  so-called  revolt  began.  The 
action  of  a  few  hot-headed  patriots,  followed 
by  some  discontented  peasants,  started  the  re- 
volt which,  if  it  had  been  judiciously  dealt 
with,  might  have  been  suppressed  without 
one  drop  of  blood.  The  Bulgarians  would 
probably  have  continued  plodding  on  as  faith- 
ful subjects  of  the  Porte,  instead  of  being 
made — as  will  eventually  be  the  case— a 
portion  of  the  Sclav  group.  Whether  this 
fresh  arrangement  will  succeed  remains  to  be 
seen  ;  but  according  to  my  experience  of  Bul- 
garian character,  there  is  very  little  sympathy 
between  it  and  the  Sclav.  The  Bulgarians 
have .  ever  kept  aloof  from  their  ScUvonic 
neighbours,  and  will  continue  a  separate  peo^^ 
pie  even  when  possessed  of  independence^  ^^ 
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But  fatal  as  this  intrigae  and  foster- 
ing of  discontent  was  to  the  interests  of 
Bulgaria,  her  misfortunes  did  not  end 
here.  A  serious  drawback  to  Bulgarian 
prosperity,  and  one  which  was  inflamed  by 
the  jealousy  of  sect  as  well  as  of  race,  was 
the  mixture  of  population  and  the  constant 
enmity  between  Greek  and  Bulgarian.  Such 
enmity  would,  in  the  event  of  the  limits  of 
Bulgaria  having  been  extended  as  the  original 
Treaty  of  San  Stefano  contemplated,  have 
led  inevitably  to  scenes  like  those  of  1870 
being  re-enacted  between  Greek  and  Bulga- 
rian. To  the  south  of  the  Balkans  the  Bul- 
garian has  not  the  same  distinctive  nation- 
ality, and  is  unlikely  to  resist,  or  object  to, 
Hellenic  influence  ;  and  the  improvement, 
which  constant  contact  with  the  more  intel- 
lectual race  may  bring,  may  not  here  be 
thwarted  or  maimed  by  an  accompaniment  of 
mutual  jealousy,  blazing  out  on  occasions 
into  massacre. 

By  way  of  illustrating  the  Bulgarian 
character,  the  authoress  gives  ns  an  account 
of  the  scene  in  the  house  of  a  Bulgarian 
magistrate,  when  a  deputation  from  some 
community  has  arrived  to  set  forth  some 
special  grievance  : — 

*  When  the  interested  visitors  happened  to  be 
elders  of  their  little  communities  or  towns, they 
were  shown  into  the  study  of  my  host.  After 
exchan^g  salutes  and  shaking  hands,  they 
were  ottered  slatko  (preserves)  and  coffee,  and 
business  was  at  once  entered  into.  At  such 
moments  the  Bulgarian  does  not  display  the 
heat  and  excitement  that  characterises  the 
Greek,  nor  fall  into  the  uproarious  argument 
of  the  Armenians  and  Jews,  nor  yet  display  the 
finessing  wit  of  the  Turk  ;  but,  steering  a  mid- 
dle course  between  these  different  modes  of 
action,  he  stands  his  ground  and  perseveres 
in  his  argument,  until  he  has  either  made  his 
case  clear  or  is  persuaded  to  take  another  view 
of  it.  The  subjects  that  most  animated  the 
Bulgarians  in  these  assemblies  were  their  na- 
tional affairs  and  their  dissensions  with  the 
Greeks  :  the  secondary  ones  were  the  wrongs 
and  grievances  they  suffered  from  a  bad  ad- 
ministration ;  and  although  they  justly 
lamented  these,  and  at  times  bitterly  com- 
plained of  the  neglect  or  incapacity  of  the 
Porte  to  right  them  in  an  effective  manner 
and  put  a  stop  to  acts  of  injustice  committed  by 
their  Mohainmedan  neighbours  and  the  local 
courts,  I  at  no  time  noticed  any  tendency  to 
disloyalty  or  revolutionary  notions,  or  any 
disposition  to  court  Russian  protection,  from 
which,  indeed,  the  most  enlightened  and  im- 
portant portion  of  the  nation  at  that  period 
made  decided  efforts  to  keep  aloof. 

*•  When  it  was  the  peasants  who  gathered  at 
the  Chorbadji's  house,  their  band  was  led  by 
its  Oodga-Bashi,  who,  acting  as  spokesman, 
first  entered  the  big  gate,  f oUowea  by  a  long 
train  of  his  brethren.  Ranged  in  a  hne  near 
the  porch,  they  awaited  the  appearance    of 


the  master  to  explain  to  him  the  cause  of 
their  visit.  Their  distinguished-looking  pa- 
tron, pipe  in  hand,  short%  made  his  appear- 
ance at  the  door,  when  caps  were  inmieaiately 
doffed,  and  the  right  nands,  laid  on  the 
breast,  hidden  by  the  shaggy  heads  bending 
over  them  in  a  salaam,  responded  to  by  a 
kindly  **  Dobra  deni "  (good  morning),  fol- 
lowed by  the  demand  **  Ito  co^ty  ?"  (what 
do  you  want  ?)  The  peasan|;8,  with  an  embar- 
rassed air,  would  look  at  each  other,  while 
the  Codga^Bashi  proceeded  to  explain  mat- 
ters. Should  his  eloquence  fall  short  of  the 
task,  one  or  two  others  would  step  out  of  the 
ranks  and  become  spokesmen.  It  was  almost 
painful  to  see  these  simple  people  endeavour- 
ing to  give  a  clear  and  comprehensive  ac- 
count of  their  case,  and  trying  to  understand 
the  advice  and  directions  of  the  Ghorbadji  A 
half-frightened  surprised  look,  importing  fear 
or  doubt,  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  accompa- 
nied by  the  words  "  N^  znam — N6  mozhem"  (I 
do  not  know,  I  cannot  do),  was  generally  the 
first  expression  in  answer  to  the  eloquence  of 
my  friend,  who  in  his  repeated  efforts  to  ex- 
plain matters  frequently  lost  all  patience,  and 
would  end  by  exclaiming  '*  N€  biddy  mo^ 
ri  !''  (Don^t  be  donkeys  I) — a  remark  which 
had  no  effect  upon  the  band  of  rustics  further 
than  to  send  them  off  full  of  gratitude,  to  do 
as  he  had  counselled.' 

A  not  unkindly  nature,  albeit  rather  a 
dull  one,  shines  through  a  scene  like  this, 
and  it  is  of  a  piece  with  the  Bulgarian  char- 
acteristics generally.  Long  misfortune  has 
changed  the  once  conquering  Bulgarian  into 
one  who  is  ordinarily  the  most  patient  of 
mortals.  The  revival  of  the  Bulgarian 
Church  stirs  the  nation,  in  parts  of  it,  into 
a  passing  excitement ;  but,  for  the  most  part, 
it  little  breaks  the  monotony  of  his  in- 
dustrious life.  In  the  thrifty  activity  of  the 
housewife,  the  order  and  cleanliness  of  the 
house,  and  his  simple  but  comfortable  meal, 
the  Bulgarian  cojnpares  well  with  many  of 
his  neighbours  ;  and  if  he  gives  way  to 
an  un-Turkish  indulgence  in  the  bottle,  this 
does  not  materially  interfere  with  his  ordi- 
narily harmless  life.  His  very  amusements 
are  dull  :  and  in  outlying  parts  of  Bulffaria 
the  authoress  met  with  experiences  which 
show  that  even  industry  and  a  genial  climate 
do  not  always  preserve  the  Bulgarian  from 
misfortunes,  which  he  bears  in  a  dull  but 
uncomplaining  spirit : — 

*  The  Bulgarians,  however,  as  I  have  known 
them  in  more  peaceful  times,  never  appeared 
to  possess  as  natural  characteristics  the  vices 
that  hasty  and  partial  judges,  arguing  from 
special  instances,  have  attribute  to  them. 
On  the  contrary,  they  seem  a  peace-loving, 
hard-working  people,  possessing  many  domes- 
tic virtues,  which,  if  properly  developed 
under  a  good  government,  might  make  the 
strength  of  an  honest  and  promising  State.' 
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But  recent  events  have  belied  these  hopes. 
Their  best  friends  are  now  obliged  to  admit 
that  the  Bulgarians  are  totally  unfit  to  ffovem 
themselves  or  anyone  else.  Released  from 
control,  and  allowed  by  tlie  Russian  army  of 
occupation  to  act  as  they  pleased  towards 
their  Mussulman  neighbours,  they  have  in- 
dulged in  the  most  savage  and  revolting  acts 
of  cruelty — cold-blooded  massacres  of  aged 
and  unoffending  Mussulmans,  violation  of 
women,  and  wholesale  destruction  of  proper- 
ty. When  the  terrible  truth  comes  to  be 
known,  we  fear  there  will  be  a  universal 
feeling  of  hatred  and  contempt  for  the 
Bulgarians.*  Where  there  was  formerly 
perfect  religious  toleration,  and,  with  all  the 
Turkish  bad  administration,  a  very  consider- 
able amount  of  civil  liberty,  there  is  now 
feneral  oppression  and  cruel  persecutions  of 
ews,  Greeks,  Catholics,  and  Mussulmans, 
and  all  those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Bul- 
•  garian  Church.  It  was  an  evil  day  for  the 
Bulgarians  them&elves,  when  the  Russians 
put  power  into  their  hands,  which  they  have 
so  ruthlessly  and  cruelly  abused. 

No  more  striking  contrast  can  be  offered 
than  that  between  the  Bulgarian  and  his 
active  neighbour  the  Greek.  Itjis  here, 
undoubtedly,  that  the  most  progressive  and 
intellectual  element  amongst  all  the  races 
of  Turkey  is  to  be  found.  Here  only  is  to 
be  found  a  balance  to  the  Pan-Slavonic  in- 
fluence, by  means  of  a  free  national  develop- 
ment, instead  of  less  satisfactory  and  more 
artificial  *  guarantees '  which  may  be  imposed 
from  without.  In  the  wiliness,  if  not 
worse,  which  is  held  to  be  so  characteristic 
of  the  Greek,  and  which  has  been  too  long 
ascribed  to  his  race  to  be  merely  the  effect 
of  the  adverse  circumstances  in  which  Greek 
nationality  has  been  forced  to  reassert  itself, 
there  is  an  undoubted  danger.  But  the 
Greek  has  merely,  like  other  people,  the 
'  defaut  de  ses  quaJit^s  ;'  and  if  he  is  sharp 
in  a  bargain,  or  even  unscrupulous  in  com- 
merce, we  are  told  by  the  authoress  that, 
by  general  agreement,  honest  and  straight- 
forward commerce  is  almost  out  of  the 
question  in  Turkey.  However  this  may 
be,  it  is  clear  that  the  characteristics  of  the 
Greek  are  lust  those  which  may  achieve 
that  which  the  plodding  industry  and  limit- 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  a  letter  has 
appeared  in  the  'Daily  Telegraph'  of  July 
11th,  from  Mr.  Bartlett,  the  Special  Commis- 
sioner of  the  'Turkish  Compassionate  Faad/ 
givinpf  details  of  new  'Bulgarian  Atrocities' 
which  more  than  confirm  the  worst  accounts  of 
the  horrible  treatment  of  nnoffending  Mussul- 
mans that  we  had  already  received  from  wit- 
nesses  upon  whom  we  can  fully  rely.  We  wait 
to  see  whether  cruelty  can  kindle  indignation 
only  wheti  it  helps  the  purposes  of  party. 


ed  range  of  the  Bulgarian  must  leave  untried. 
The  Greek  of  Turkey  has  before  him  the 
powerful  incentive  of  the  freedom  attained 
by  Hellas  Proper  in  1829.  He  has  never 
lost  sight  of  nis  aim  ;  but  he  has  not  at- 
tempted to  gain  it  merely  by  a  moody  and 
sullen  discontent.  He  has  raised  himself 
to  high  office  ;  he  has  guided  the  counsels  of 
the  race  he  hates  ;  he  dominates  in  Turkish 
conmierce  ;  he  is  foremost  in  education  ; 
and  takes  the  lead  in  Turkey,  whether  as 
doctor,  lawyer,  or  politician.  The  distinc- 
tion between  Greek  and  Bulgarian  begins  in 
the  lower  grades  : — 

^  The  Greek  peasant  differs  greatly  from 
the  Bulgarian.  Agriculture  is  not  all  the 
world  to  him  ;  his  love  for  the  pursuit  is  de- 
cidedly moderate  imless  he  sees  an  opening 
for  enterprise  and  s{>eculation,  as  in  the 
growth  of  some  special  kind  of  produce 
which  he  can  sell  in  the  raw  condition  or  as 
manufactured  ^oods.  Unlike  the  Bulgarian, 
his  whole  family  is  not  chained  to  the  soil  as 
the  one  business  of  Hf e.  When  the  paterfami- 
lias can  dispense  with  the  services  of  some  of 
his  daughters,  they  leave  their  home  in  pur- 
suit of  occupation  ;  and  his  sons  in  the  same 
manner  are  allowed  to  quit  the  paternal  roof 
in  search  of  some  more  lucrative  employment 
elsewhere.  It  is  thus  that  the  Greek  is  to  be 
foimd  in  every  nook  and  comer  of  Turkey, 
established  among  his  own  kindred  or  with 
foreigners,  and  following  various  professions 
and  callings,  as  doctors,  lawyers,  schoolmas- 
ters ;  whilst,  descending  to  a  lower  scale,  we 
find  him  employed  in  every  town  and  village 
as  a  petty  tradesman,  mason,  carpenter,  shoe- 
maker, musician,  in  all  which  occupations  he 
manages  by  dint  of  energy,  perseverance,  and 
address,  to  obtain  a  modest  competence,  or 
sometimes  even  to  reach  prosperity. 

♦  ♦  *  ♦  ♦ 

*  The  intellectual  position  of  the  Greeks  is 
far  superior  to  that  of  the  Bulgarians.  They 
are  cleverer,  and  they  and  their  children  arc 
more  advanced  in  eaucation.  They  display 
a  great  interest  in  passing  events,  as  well  as 
in  politics,  a  knowledge  of  which  they  obtain 
by  means  of  the  numerous  Greek  newspapers 
they  receive  from  Athens,  Constantinople, 
and  all  the  large  towns  of  Turkey.  These 
journals  find  their  way  to  the  remotest  ham- 
lets, one  or  two  being  sufficient  to  make  the 
roimd  of  a  village.  They  also  possess  other 
literature,  in  the  shape  of  the  history  of  their 
country,  biographies  of  some  of  their  illus- 
trious ancestors,  and  national  songs  in  the 
vernacular.  All  these  make  a  deep  impres- 
sion upon  the  entire  population,  who,  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  labours  of  the  day, 
gather  together  in  the  taverns  and  coffee- 
houses to  discuss  matters,  talking  excellent 
sense  over  the  coffee-cup,  or  waxing  hot  and 
uproarious  over  their  wme  and  raJci. ' 

In  every  part  of  life  we  find  more  of 
variety,    of   interest,   of    completeness,   tn> 
the  Greek  than  in  the  Bulgarian.     More^ 
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ready  to  advance  himself,  the  Greek  is 
also  less  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  nar- 
row range  of  the  Bulgarian  wants.  His 
dress  is  more  rich,  his  house  better  and 
more  luxuriously  furnished,  and  his  wife  is 
not  only  the  industrious  and  thrifty  helpmate 
to  be  found  in  the  Bulgarian  woman,  but  a 
damsel  who  has  not  unlearnt  the  artistic 
instinct  of  her  ancestors,  and  who  can 
kindle  love  of  a  higher  kind.  Like  her 
husband,  however,  the  Greek  wife  has  her 
faults.  She  is  fond  of  display  and  dress, 
vain  and  jealous  of  her  wealthier  neighbour  ; 
and  this  tendency,  we  are  told,  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  well-to-do,  but  extends  to  the 
working-class,  where  the  fisherman's  wife 
and  the  washerwoman  ape  the  attire  of  the 
rich. 

There  is,  too,  amongst  the  Greeks,  what 
to  our  Western  ideas  is  an  infallible  sign  of 
progress,  a  Whig  and  Tory  party  : — 

*  Greek  society  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  conservative  party  and  the  pro- 
gressive. The  former,  in  the  provincial  towns, 
are  jealous  of  their  rights  and  privileges  as 
elders  of  the  community  and  representatives 
of  the  nation  in  the  Jkedjliss.  In  many  in- 
stances these  side  with  the  authorities  in  acts 
of  injustice,  sometimes  from  timidity  and 
sometmies  from  interested  motives.  This 
small  retrograde  class  is  also  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  progress  of  education,  and  often 
hinders  it  by  stint  of  money  and  general  hos- 
tility to  all  changes. 

*•  The  second  class  consists  of  the  educated 
members  of  the  community,  who  earn  their 
fortunes  in  much  the  same  way  as  the.  rest  of 
the  civilized  worid,  and  spend  it  liberally  in 
comforts  and  luxuries,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
the  nation — an  object  to  which  every  Greek 
tries  to  contribute  in  some  degree.  The  motto 
of  this  party  is  Eaibros !  (Forward  I)  They 
are  stopped  by  no  difficulties  and  overcome 
by  no  drawbacks,  either  in  their  personal  in- 
terests or  those  of  the  nation.  Their  success 
in  enterprbe  should  no  longer  (as  formerly)  be 
attributed  to  disloyalty,  dishonesty,  and  in- 
trigue— in  these  respects  there  is  no  reason  for 
beueving  them  worse  than  their  neighbours 
— ^but  to  the  wonderful  energy  and  aliillty 
they  show  in  all  their  undertakings.' 

We  need  not  be  surprised  that,  with  such 
abilities,  the  Greek  who  forsakes  the  ways 
of  respectable  society  does  not  stand  second 
to  any  one  in  the  device  or  stratagem  of  his 
villany.  *  No  Greek  thief  of  Constantinople, ' 
says  the  authoress,  *  will  be  beaten  in  dar- 
ing or  in  the  art  of  carrying  out  a  coup  de 
main.  No  assassin  will  more  recklessly 
plunge  his  knife  into  the  heart  of  an  enemy, 
no  seducer  be  more  enticing,  no  brigand 
more  dashing  and  bold. '  Yet  there  is  with 
the  Greek  brigand  something  of  the  roman- 
tic element,  which  gives  an  interest  to  his 


lawlessness.  He  has  his  thieves'  honour, 
his  respect  for  a  trust — not  necessarily  to  be 
relied  upon,  but  still  showing  it«elf  now  and 
then  iA  a  picturesque  way  enough. 

In  the  virtues  as  well  as  the  vices  of  the 
Greek,  painted  here  by  one  who  has  known 
him  long  and  intimately,  there  lies  undoabt- 
edly  the  chief  problem  as  to  the  future  of 
European  Turkey.  His  is  a  character  which 
may  easily  swerve  to  good  or  ill,  which  may 
well  prove  a  beneficent  influence  in  the  £a»t, 
or  a  source  of  future  danger  to  all  Europe. 
On  the  character  of  his  administration,  on 
the  wise  assignment  of  the  territory  to  be 
subjected  to  his  rule,  on  the  avoidance  of 
anything  which  in  a  reconstituted  Greece 
may  kindle  the  antipathy  of  rac^  and  re- 
ligion, so  'easily  aroused — on  all  these  much 
must  depend.     He  can  never  settle  down 
like  the  Bulgarian  into  the  unenterprising, 
plodding,  contented  agriculturist,  with  few 
aims  and  less  activity,  and  liable  to  resent 
oppression  only  when  stimulated  thereto  by 
foreign   intrigue.      Centuries  of  hardship 
have  not  that  power  over  the  Greek.     But 
baffied  aims,    outwitted  ambition,  stunted 
efforts,  may  convert  him  into  a  menace  to 
the  permanency  of  any  reconstruction   in 
the  East.     And  if  his  intellectual  pre-emi- 
nence, and  his  susceptibility  to  progressive 
ideas,  are  not  to  be  ignored,  just  as  little 
can  the  Greek  be  suffered  to  grow  into  an 
element  of   disintegration  adverse  to  the 
wider  interests  of  Turkey  as  a  whole. 

The  Albanians,  who  next  come  under  re- 
view, have  as  little  of  the  contented  and 
plodding  industry  of  the  Bulgarian,  as 
they  have  of  the  intellectual  powers  of 
the  Greek.  They  are  simply  half-savage 
Highlanders,  with  their  inherent  lawlessness 
stamped  into  them  by  centuries  of  misrule. 
They  have  the  rude  and  bloodthirsty  cus- 
toms, the  half-superstitious  respect  for  tra- 
ditional usage,  even  in  the  vengeful  satis- 
faction of  their  enmity,  the  strange  mingling 
of  a  rough  sort  of  honour  and  courage  with 
deceit  and  vanity,  which  were  to  be  found 
in  the  Celtic  Highlander  of  a  century  and 
a  half  ago.  They  have  changed  their  relig- 
ion in  many  cases  from  motives  of  inter- 
est, and  many  of  their  race  appear  to  hold 
Christianity  or  Islam  in  a  form  of  their  own. 
Redress  of  injuries  is  often  the  work  of 
the  private  avenger  ;  but  even  the  avenger 
respects  the  sacredness  of  the  threshold,  and 
will  slay  no  man  in  his  own  house.  Many 
of  them  are  little  less  than  habitual  brig- 
ands ;  but  they  will  injure  no  woman,  they 
will  break  no  obligation  of  gratitude,  and 
will  violate  no  bond  of  hospitality.  Robbers 
thouffh  they  are,  they  wiU  take  the  pay  of 
merchants,  and  may  then  be  trustibd  to  be 
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absolutely  faithful  escorts.  Their  govern- 
ment is  little  but  a  name,  and  their  Beys 
or  chieftains  exercise  a  sort  of  rough  des- 
potism, much  like  that  of  the  Celtic  chief  of 
a  clan.  Under  their  Bey,  and  so  long  as 
he  chooses  to  lead  them,  they  make  effec- 
tive irregular  soldiers  for  the  Porte  ;  but 
they  object  to  conscription,  and  will  resort 
to  any  device  to  escape  serving  in  the  regular 
army.  They  are  little  amenable  to  disci- 
pline, and  have  helped,  by  unbridled  free- 
booting,  to  bring  something  of  their  bad 
name  on  the  Turkish  troops.  The  usages 
of  vendetta  and  besaa,  or  the  private  ven- 
geance and  peace-making,  are  so  distinctive 
as  to  serve  for  an  illustration  of  their  pecu- 
liar customs  : — • 

*  In  cases  of  personal  insult  or  offence  the 
ijendetta  is  settled  on  the  spot.  Both  parties 
stand  up,  the  insulted  full  of  indignation  and 
thirsting  for  revenge,  the  offender  repentant, 
perhaps,  or  persistent.  The  aggrieved  per- 
son, even  in  the  former  case,  seldom  yields 
to  persuasion  or  softens  into  forgiveness  ;  he 
draws  a  brace  of  pistols  and  presents  them  to 
his  antagonist  to  make  his  choice.  The  little 
finders  of  their  left  hands  are  linked  together 
and  they  fire  simultaneously.  A  survivor  is 
rare  in  such  cases,  and  the  feud  thus  caused 
between  the  relatives  of  both  parties  is  per- 
petuated from  generation  to  generation.  .  .  . 

*•  The  lesM  or  truce  is  the  time  Albanians 
allow  themselves  at  intervals  to  suspend  their 
blood  feuds  ;  it  is  arranged  by  mutual  consent 
between  the  contending  parties,  and  is  of  fix- 
ed duration  and  strictly  observed.  The  bit- 
terest enemies  meet  and  converse  in  perfect 
harmony  and  confidence.' 

The  sort  of  character  typified  by  the 
Albanian  is  one  which  is  not  without  its 
parallel,  and  the  weak  points  of  which  are 
easily  recognized.  There  is  little  hope  of 
regeneration  or  reform  from  within.  What 
progress  has  been  made  in  education  has 
been  chiefly  owing  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Greeks  ;  and  where  intelligence  is  in  any 
way  advanced,  it  is  due  simply  to  the  pres- 
ence of  Greek  settlements.  What  is  wanted 
for  such  a  race  is  a  firm  rule,  which  should 
enforce  respect  for  the  law,  and  destroy  the 
plague-spot  of  private  feuds  and  recognized 
brigandage.  It  is  a  task  too  great  for  a 
government  organised  like  that  of  the  Porte, 
and  a  task  so  difficult  that  a  better  govern- 
ment than  the  Porte  could  not  be  severely 
blamed  for  finding  it  too  hard. 

The  picture  of  the  Turkish  population  is 
perhaps  more  sad  than  that  of  the  others 
that  accompany  it.  To  see  the  Turk  as  he 
really  is,  is  at  once  the  best  answer  to  his 
most  bitter  accusers,  and  the  best  explana- 
tion of  the  evils  for  which  he  is  blamed. 
Stricken  with  poverty,  the  population  drain- 


ed by  war,  their  property  ruined  by  forced 
neglect — the  ills  in  nis  lot  are  only  too  ap- 
parent. They  are  traced  by  the  authoress 
to  three  principal  sources  :  the  conscription 
laws,  the  necessary  lack  of  labourers,  and 
the  irregular  and  unjust  taxation.  *  The 
Turkish  peasant,'  we  are  told,  *  is  a  good, 
quiet,  and  submissive  subject,  who  refuses 
neither  to  furnish  his  Sultan  with  troops 
nor  to  pay  his  taxes,  so  far  as  in  him  lies  ; 
but  he  is  poor,  ignorant,  helpless,  and  im- 
provident to  an  almost  incredible  degree.  * 
His  two  chief  enemies  are,  his  Government 
and  his  own  laziness  ;  and  with  these  two 
holding  him  back,  it  is  perh^s  surprising 
that  he  is  not  more  unworthy  : — 

'The  Turkish  peasant  is  well  builf  and 
strong,  and  possesses  extraordinary  power  of 
endurance.  His  mode  of  living  is  simple,  his 
habits  sober ;  unlike  the  Christians  of  his 
class,  he  has  no  dance,  no  village  feast,  and  no 
music  but  a  kind  of  dnnn  or  tambourine,  to 
vary  the  monotony  of  his  life.  His  cup  of 
coffee  and  his  chebouk  contain  for  him  all  the 
sweets  of  existence  ;  the  coffee  is  taken  before 
the  labours  of  the  day  are  begun,  and  again 
in  the  evening  at  the  ee^ftne.  His  work  is 
often  interrupted  in  order  to  enjoy  the  che- 
bouk, which  he  smokes  crouched  under  a  tree 
or  wall.  His  house  is  clean  but  badly  built 
—cold  in  winter  and  hot  in  summer,  possess- 
ing little  in  the  way  of  furniture  but  bedding, 
mats,  rugs,  and  kitchen  utensils  ;  he  is  worse 
clad  than  the  Christian  peasant,  and  his 
wife  and  children  still  more  so  ;  yet  the  wo- 
men are  content  with  their  lot,  and  in  their 
ignorance  and  helplessness  do  not  try,  like 
the  Christian  women,  to  better  their  cx>ndition 
by  their  individual  exertions  ;  they  are  irre- 
proachable and  honest  in  their  conduct,  and 
capable  of  endiuiag  great 'trials.  .  .  .  Polyg- 
amy is  rare  amons  Turkish  peasants,  and 
they  do  not  often  mdulge  in  the  luxury  of 
divorce.' 

A  race  like  this  would  not  seem  to  be 
one  hard  to  rule.  The  antipathy  between 
Turk  and  Christian  is  no  doubt  the  chief 
stumbling-block  ;  but  even  here  it  is  not  im- 
possible for  the  Turk,  when  left  to  himself, 
to  keep  in  harmony  with  the  Christian.  By 
his  rulers  that  harmony  is  hindered  rather 
than  encouraged.  By  the  Government,  no 
enterprise  is  encouraged,  no  improvement 
introduced.  The  Turkish  mechanic  lacks 
invention,  and  his  rulers  do  not  help  him 
to  supply  its  place. 

But  the  chief  evil  of  all  is  the  corruption 
to  be  found  in  official  life  : — 

*The  officials,' we  are  told,  *  taken  as  a 
whole  are  seldom  fitted  for  their  posts  :  they 
are  ignorant,  dishonest,  and  much  more  bent 
upon  securing  their  personal  interests  than 
the  welfare  of  their  country.  I Q 

*  It  must,  however,  in  justice  be  said  that, 
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owing  to  the  large  sums  the  Yalis  have  to 
disburse  in  order  to  obtain  their  appointment, 
the  p4'eat  expense  entailed  in  so  frequently 
moving  themselves  and  their  families  from 
one  extremity  of  the  empire  to  the  other,  and 
the  irregular  and  meagre  pay  the  minor  offi- 
cials receive,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  live 
without  resorting  to  some  illicit  means  of 
increasing  their  incomes.  And  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  praiseworthy  exceptions  are  to  be 
found  here  and  there  among  both  the  higher 
and  the  lower  officials. 

*  The  case  is  very  simple.  A  man  has  to 
pay  a  vast  sum  of  money  to  various  influential 
people  in  order  to  get  a  certain  post.  His 
pay  is  nothing  much  to  speak  of.  He  is  liable  to 
be  ejected  by  some  one's  caprice  at  any  mo- 
ment. If  he  is  to  repay  his  *'  election  ex- 
penses" and  collect  a  small  reserve  fund,  he 
must  give  up  all  idea  of  honesty.  An  honest 
official  in  Turkey  means  a  bankrupt.  Under 
the  system  of  favouritism  and  bribery  no  course 
but  that  of  corruption  and  extortion  is  open 
to  the  official,  llfaut  vitro :  and  so  long  as 
the  old  system  exists  one  must  do  in  Turkey 
as  the  rest  of  the  Turks  do.  It  is  utterly 
corrupt :  but  it  must  be  reformed  from  the 
top  downwards.' 

In  this  account  of  the  Turk,  then,  we 
have  little  more  than  a  repetition  of  that 
hopeless  immobility  and  ingrained  corrup- 
tion which,  as  we  have  long  learnt  to  rec- 
ognize, shackle  all  his  energies.  It  is 
more  interesting  to  get  a  glimpse  of  him  in 
his  private  life,  of  which  the  authoress  has 
much  to  tell  us.  It  is  odd  to  notice  how 
Western  customs  penetrate  through  the  con- 
servatism of  Turkish  life.  The  following 
gives  us  a  pleasant  trait : — 

*  The  use  of  knives  and  forks,  though  fast 
becoming  general  among  the  higher  classes  at 
Stamboiu,  is  not  yet  much  introduced  into 
the  interior.  Durmg  my  residence  in  one  of 
the  provincial  towns  of  European  Turkey, 
these  articles  were  occasionally  borrowed 
from  me  by  a  rich  bey  for  his  grand  entertain- 
ments. Tne  forks  I  lent  were  electro-plate  ; 
but  when  they  were  returned  I  found  silver 
ones  among  them,  and  discovered  that,  some 
of  mine  having  been  stolen  or  lost,  the  bey  had 
had  them  copied  by  native  workmen.' 

But  innovation  sometimes  vexes  the  soul 
of  the  orthodox  Turk  : — 

<  Some  years  ago  a  Turkish  peasant  from 
one  of  the  towns  of  the  interior  visited  the 
capital.  On  his  return  I  asked  him  what  he 
had  seen  there  to  strike  his  fancy.  **  What 
did  I  see?"  replied  the  good  old  fellow, 
stroking  his  beam  in  dismay.  "  I  was  aston- 
ished to  see  the  deformity  of  human  nature  in 
that  great  city ;  the  women  now  have  two 
heads,  one  planted  on  the  top  of  the  other, 
and  the  hump,  which  we  in  our  village  con- 
sider a  terrible  calamity,  seems  to  be  a  gen- 
eral affliction,  but  has  descended  much  below 
the  shoulders  !    May  Allah  have  mercy  upon 


us ;  but  such  preposterous  changes  as  thete 
must  to  a  certainty  be  the  signs  of  bad  times  I** 
The  sensible  man  alluded  to  the  enormous 
chignons  and  toumures  then  in  fashion,  and 
perhaps  he  was  not  far  wrong  in  his  ideas.* 

It  is  amongst  others  than  the  Turks 
themselves  that  tawdry  imitation  is  most 
rife : — 

*  Eighteen  years  ago,'  says  the  authoress, 

*  when  I  first  visited  the  town  of  N in 

Upper  Albania,  I  was  honoured  by  visits  from 
the  wives  of  all  the  dignitaries  of  the  town. 
The  first  batch  of  callers  consisted  of  about 
twenty  ladies,  whose  arrival  was  announced 
to  me  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  who 
could  with  difficulty  be  persuaded  by  my 
people  that  the  Franks  were  always  in  their 
beds  at  that  time  and  received  at  a  much  later 
hour  of  the  day.  **  Well,  if  that  is  the  Inglis 
modoj  we  too  must  adopt  it !"  said  the  most  en- 
lightened lady.  By  tne  time  they  again  ap- 
peared I  was  quite  ready  to  receive  them,  and 
not  a  little  curious  to  see  what  kind  of  birds 
these  were  that  had  flocked  together  so  early 
to  visit  me.  In  the  meantime,  as  a  great  ad- 
mirer and  reader  of  the  works  of  Lord  Byron, 
I  had  formed  all  kinds  of  conjectures  with 
regard  to  the  lovely  faces  and  picturesque 
costumes  I  was  going  to  see.  The  fair  maid 
of  Athens,  and  numberless  other  beauties,  flit- 
ted before  my  imagination,  when  a  heavy 
tramp  of  feet  (not  at  all  fairy-like)  up  the 
stairs,  preceded  by  the  announcement  that  the 
ladies  of  the  Chorbadjis  had  arrived,  brought 
me  back  to  reality,  and  I  advanced  to  receive 
my  guests.  And  now,  what  was  the  spec- 
tacle that  met  my  gaze  and  deprived  me  of  all 
control  over  my  risible  propensities  ? .  A  dis- 
play of  Parisian  articles  of  dress  applied  in 
the  most  indiscriminate  manner,  without  any 
regard  to  the  use  for  which  they  were  man- 
ufactured, and  the  sex  of  the  persons  for 
whom  they  were  designed  !  Stiff  olack  satin 
stocks  encircled  the  fair  necks  of  some  of  the 
ladies,  assorting  queerly  with  their  graceful 
and  rich  national  costume,  and  making  an 
ugly  separation  betweeu  their  head-dresses 
and  the  fine  white  crape  chemisettes  that 
veiled  so  much  of  their  necks  as  was  left  un- 
covered by  elaborately  embroidered  vests. 
Below  this  vest  were  the  graceful  floating 
scarlet  trousers,  that  should  have  fallen  to 
the  ground  like  a  skirt,  secured  only  round 
the  ankle  by  an  embroidered  cuff ;  but  all  the 
beauty  and  grace  of  this  garment  was  lost  in 
the  expansion  caused  by  a  monstrous  cage  crin  • 
oline  introduced  within  it,  which  gave  the 
otherwise  sylph-like  figrures  of  the  wearers  the 
appearance  of  a  shapeless  balloon  supported 
on  large  pairs  of  gentlemen's  patent-leather 
boots  proudly  disp&yed  I '. 

The  life  of  the  palace  stands  more  or  less 
by  itself,  and  naturally  depends  greatly  upon 
the  character  of  the  ruler.  In  the  Sultan 
Mahmoud,  who  preceded  Abdul-Medj id,  we 
find  the  same  attempt  at  reform,  which  pre- 
vailed in  the    rest  of  his  administration. 
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penetrating  even  to  the  life  of  the  aeraglio. 
With  Abdul-Medjid  a  weaker  hand  was  f  eit, 
and  however  popular  he  was  through  the 
gentleness  of  his  disposition,  disorder  soon 
crept  into  the  palace.  With  Abdul- Aziz  that 
disorder  was  increased,  and  neither  of 
those  for  whom  his  deposition  paved  the 
way  have  had  strength  sufficient  to  cleanse 
the  Augean  stable  where  the  chief  mass  of 
Turkish  corruption  is  accumulated.  It  is 
there,  clearly,  that  reform  must  begin  ;  and 
only  with  the  stamping  out  of  sera£;lio  in- 
trigue, and  all  the  we&ness  and  vacillation 
to  which  it  gives  birth,  can  we  hope  for  a 
Government  that  will  give  to  the  Turk  that 
stability,  order,  and  stimulus,  under  which 
his  better  qualities  nuiy  have  a  fair  chance 
of  development. 

Between  the  Armenian  and  Jewish  sub- 
jects of  the  Porte  there  is  at  least  one  point 
of  resemblance.  Both  have  retained  a  sort 
of  nationality  without  any  territorial  aids. 
Both  are  a  mere  fragment  of  a  nation  that 
has  lost  its  original  home,  has  been  tossed 
from  land  to  land,  has  accommodated  itself 
to  new  and  changing  circumstances,  and 
yet  has  preserved  throughout  all  its  own 
physical  and  mental  characteristics.  Such 
vitality  might  well .  make  those  pause,  who 
talk  so  glibly  of  the  decay  of  race  and  the 
hopelessness  of  maintaining  national  iden- 
tity amidst  changed  conditions.  We  have, 
indeed,  little  doubt  that,  in  the  case  of  the 
Armenians,  some  of  those  natural  instincts, 
and  those  freshly  asserted  claims  to  inde- 
pendence, of  which  we  have  lately  heard  so 
much,  may  be  due  rather  to  the  fostering 
care  of  political  agencies  than  to  the  natu- 
ral and  spontaneous  expression  of  national 
feeling.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Ar- 
menians, with  whatever  desire  for  indepen- 
dence they  may  be  impelled,  have  preserved 
some  distinctive  traits  which  are  ethnologi- 
caUy  interesting,  although  they  furnish  none 
butpedantic  grounds  for  independence. 

Tneir  lot  has  certainly  been  a  hard  one. 
*  Tossed  about,'  as  the  authoress  says,  *  be- 
tween Arsacid,  Boman,  and  Sassanian ; 
fought  over  by  Persian  and  Byzantine  ;  a 
common  prey  to  Arabs,  Mongols,  and  Turks, 
it  is  a  matter  oC  'amazement  that  the  nation 
exists  at  all.'  Forced  from  their  own 
country  by  the  oppression  of  the  Mameluke 
Sultans  of  Egypt,  they  were  scattered  be- 
tween Europe  and  Asia,  and  had  to  content 
themselves  with  such  welcome  as  they  re- 
ceived. Only  a  remnant  remain  in  their 
original  home  ;  and  from  these  Turkish  op- 
pression has  so  far  crushed  out  any  craving 
after  liberty.  Such  cravings  cannot  exist 
amidst    poverty   and   ignorance,   and  the 
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Turk  has  profited  by  the  docile  apathy  to 
which  his  rule  has  given  birth.  Ajrmenian 
independence  is,  indeed,  a  memory  of -seven 
centuries.  In  European  Turkey,  the  Ar- 
menian preserves,  in  his  scattered  dwelling- 
places,  tlie  hardy  physique  and  the  shrewd- 
ness which  has  placed  him  amongst  the 
leading  me^  in  commerce  and  in  banking. 
But  here  Armenian  nationality  ends.  An 
oppressed  and  scattered  race,  they  have 
won  a  character  for  flattery  and  designing 
which  has  become  proverbial.  Unlike  the 
Turk,  the  Armenian  has  not  acquired  the 
virtue  of  cleanliness,  which  seems  to  be  a 
second  nature  to  some  races  of  the  East ; 
and  in  their  dress  the  better-to-do  ape  that 
tawdry  European  nondescript  whicn  ban- 
ishes so  effectually  the  natural  pioturesque- 
ness  which  seems  to  be  an  Oriental  gift.  Of 
education  they  have  as  yet  but  little,  and 
what  they  have  is  not  the  fruit  of  their  own 
efforts,  as  with  the  Greek  : — 

*  The  Armenians  have  advanced  hut  a  very 
little  way  on  the  road  of  education.  The 
most  enlightened  are  certainly  those  in  Brit- 
ish India,  whilst  those  of  them  who  are  Rus- 
sian subjects  have  ot  late  considerably  im- 
proved. Hitherto,  the  nation  has  never  had 
a  fair  chance,  but  that  it  has  the  possibility 
of  progress  in  it  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  no 
sooner  are  the  Armenians  pla^  under  a  firm  and 
wise  government  than  they  at  once  begin  to  go 
j^ontardi,  in  ecery  respect.  The  progress  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Russian  Armenia  h^  begun  to 
work  a  political  revival  among  their  brethren 
mider  Turkish  rule.  A  wish  for  instruction 
is  everywhere  beginning  to  be  shown,  and  it 
has  received  a  strong  and  most  salutary  im- 
pulse fn^  the  numerous  American  mission- 
aries now  established  throughout  Armenia. 
The  imtlring  efforts  of  these  praiseworthy  and 
accomplish^  workers  in  the  cause  of  civiliza- 
tion and  humanity  are  beginning  to  bear 
fruit,  especially  since  education  1ms  become 
one  of  their  principal  objects.  They  are 
working  wonders  among  the  uncultivated  in- 
habitants of  this  hith^o ,  unhappy  country, 
where  mission-schools,  founded  m  all  direc- 
tions, are  doing  the  double  service  of  instruct- 
ing the  people  by  tiieir  own  enlightened 
moral  and  religious  teaching,  and  of  stimulat- 
ing amonff  the  wealthy  a  spirit  of  rivalry, 
which  leads  them  to  see  their  own  ignorance 
and  superstitious  debasement,  and  raises  a 
desire  to  do  for  themselves,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  Armenian  schools,  what  American 
philanthropy  has  so  nobly  begun  to  do  for 
them.' 

It  is  impossible  to  pass  over  this  section 
of  the  subjects  of  the  Porte  without  a  word 
as  to  the  recent  schemes  which  have  been 
propounded  for  securing  to  the  Armenians 
what  is  called  provincial  autonomy.  Stimu- 
lated by  the  ardour  of  historic  investigations,, 
and  dull  to  the  practical  facts  of  to-day,  an 
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Association  has  been  formed  to  urge  upon 
our  representatives  at  the  Congress  the  ne- 
cessity of  kindling  into  artificial  vitality 
the  dead  bones  of  Armenian  nationality. 
With  the  Armenians,  as  with  every  part  of 
the  mixed  subjects  of  the  Porte,  there  is  no 
doubt  plenty  of  material  for  distinctiveness, 
if  it  be  desired  to  foster  and  develop  that 
which  has  been  the  chief  curse  of  the  people 
of  Turkey.  Those  *  caste  antitheses,  secta- 
rian fanaticisms,  baseless  enthusiasms,  em- 
piric fancies,  *  of  which  Mr.  Gifford  Palgravc 
speaks,  are  doubtless  not  far  to  seek  either 
in  the  disorganized  mass  of  Turkish  sub- 
jects, or  amongst  the  idealists  in  our  midst, 
who  have  each  some  ready  nostrum  to  heal 
all  the  wounds  of  Turkey.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  one  who  could  indulge  in  the 
fancies  of  a  recent  meeting  in  the  Jerusalem 
Chamber  should  be  stirred  to  anger  by  Mr, 
Palgrave's  criticism.  But  it  is  surprising 
that  Professor  Bryce  should  expect  us  to 
take  his  fortnight's  experience  of  Armenia 
as  more  valid  than  the  knowledge  of  one 
who  has  lived  in  the  country  for  six  years, 
and  knows  it  as  few  other  men,  perhaps  as  no 
other  man  does  ;  and  that  he  should  reiterate 
in  his  reply  to  Mr.  Palgrave,  the  well-known 
crotchet  that  seeks  to  doctor  Turkey  by 
establishing  in  each  separate  province  some 
distinct  basis  for  autonomy — the  basis  to 
be  dete6ted  by  the  loving  '  sympathies  of 
students'  and^the  fervour  of  religious  par^ 
tisanship.  We  are  not  afraid  to  declare  our 
entire  agreement  with  Mr.  Palgrave,  and 
our  firm  belief  that  Armenian  nationality  is 
a  thing  of  the  past,  which  may  no  doubt  be 
furbished  up  as  a  cloak  for  political  design- 
ing, but  whose  corpse  all  friends  of  good 
government  in  Turkey  will  seek  to  lay  de- 
cently in  its  grave. 

Of  the  Jews  our  authoress  has  not  much 
good  to  say.  The  public  spirit  and  liberality 
of  individuals  amongst  the  communion  does 
not  atone  for  the  bad  qualities  common 
among  the  rest.  Of  one  class,  whom  she 
calls  the  Conser\'ative  Jews — ^an  appellation 
by  which  we  suppose  is  meant  those  who 
present  the  most  marked  characteristics  of 
their  race — ^the  authoress  speaks  thus  : — 

*  The  Conservative  Jews  are  strict,  rigid, 
iand  intolerant  to  their  brethren ;  they  keep 
aloof  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  mix 
with  it  only  in  business  transactions.  They 
are  cunning  and  avaricious,  and,  although 
some  possess  larce  fortunes,  they  are  seldom 
known  to  use  them  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community,  or  for  any  other  good  purpose. 
Strongly  opposed  to  liberal  education,  the  in- 
fluence they  exercise  over  their  respective 
communities  is  always  employed  to  counteract 
^he  action  of  the  enlightened  party.* 

The  Jews  of  Turkey,  however,  possess  at 


least  one  qualification  not  unknown  amongst 
their  brethren  all  over  the  worid — ^the  ca- 
pacity for  making  money.  Like  the  Arme- 
nians, the  well-to-do  class  of  Jews  are,  for 
the  most  part,  occupied  with  banking  and 
commerce,  and  in  these  they  succeed  where 
other  men  would  fail.  Over  against  the 
wealth  of  one  class  there  stands — and  this 
too  seems  conmion  amongst  the  Jews  else- 
where— a  poverty  almost  unequalled  in  its 
squalor.  The  principal  cause  of  this,  the 
authoress  thinks,  and  probably  ri^tly,  to  be 

'  the  limited  sphere  of  action  allotted  to,  or 
rather  adopted  by,  the  Jewish  communities. 
They  evince  a  strong  repugnance  to  goin^  be- 
yona  the  few  trades  generally  practised  by 
the  labouring  classes  ;  the  rest  content  theoi- 
selves  with  performing  the  coarsest  and  dirti- 
est work  of  the  town.  From  generation  to 
veneration  the  Jews  will  cUng  to  these  call- 
mfls  without  allowing  themselves  to  be  temp- 
ted beyond  them,  or  raising  themselves  m 
the  social  scale  by  taking  to  agricultural  or 
other  piumdts  that  miffht  ensure  them  a  com- 
fortable home  and  an  honourable  living.* 

It  is  clear  that  a  community  like  this, 
with  all  its  faults,  is  not  without  an  element 
that  may  help  advancement  under  fair  con- 
ditions. The  Jew  is  much  more  friendly  to 
the  Mohammedan  than  the  Christian.  With 
him  the  dread  of  Islam  is  no  insuoerable 
barrier  to  sociable  relations,  and  he  has  no 
reason  to  despair  of  tolerance  and  comfort, 
if  not  of  respect,  from  the  Turk.  Within 
his  own  community  he  has  the  sense  of 
mutual  self -helpfulness  :  and  the  wealthy 
Jewish  societies  are  already  providing  those 
educational  opportunities  which  the  Jew  had 
formerly  to  seek  as  best  he  might  in  alien 
schools. 

Of  the  three^other  communities,  who  have 
still  to  pass  under  review,  there  is  little 
that  is  either  good  or  hopeful  to  be  said. 
The  Circassian,  the  Tatar,  and  the  Gipsy, 
are  the  curses  of  Turkey — elements  which 
would  have  bred  a  running  sore  in  the  best 
administration,  and  which  are  quite  enough 
of  themselves  to  disorganize  the  government 
of  the  Porte.  It  was  in  1864  that  Turkey 
made  the  fatal  mistake  of  offering  to  the 
Circassian  hordes  a  hospitality  which  the 
ruthlessness  of  Muscovite  conquest  rendered 
needful.  Here  we  have  in  our  authoress  an 
eye-witness  of  the  sufferings  which  the 
humanity  of  the  Turk  relieved,  and  by  so 
doing  laid  up  a  store  of  ill-repute  in  the 
future.  It  is  thus  she  saw  the  new  arrivals 
in  1864  :— 

'Iknaciated  by  the  long  sufferings  of  th^ 
loumey,  covered  with  vermin,  and  naif  fam- 
ished, they  encamped  on  the  damp  soil  in  the 
early  spring,  some  sheltering  themselves 
under  the  trees,  others  under  such  tattered 
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tents  as  they  possessed,  all  closely  packed  to- 
gether, the  sick  lying  face  to  face  with  the 
dead,  and  the  living  moving,  gaunt  and 
ghostlike,  among  them^  careless  of  every- 
thing except  getting  money.  As  we  neared 
the  infected  camp,  bands  of  men  and  women 
came  forward,  holding  their  children  by  the 
hand  and  offering  to  sell  them  to  any  who 
would  buy.  The  little  wretches  themselves 
seemed  anxious  to  be  separated  from  their 
unnatural  parents  in  the  hope  of  getting  food 
and  better  shelter.' 

The  starvation  was  relieved,  allotments  of 
ground  made,  and  all  that  was  requisite  to 
start  the  new  settlers  in  a  comfortable  career 
of  industry  was  given  under  Government 
supervision.  Four  years  more  and  the  fol- 
lowing was  the  result : — 

^  Four  years  later  I  had  again  occasion  to 
pass  through  thdse.  settlements,  and  was 
much  surprised  at  the  transformation  in  the 
appearance  of  the  Circassians.  The  men, 
dressed  in  their  picturesque  costume,  wearing 
their  arms,  some  of  which  were  curious,  and 
rich  pieces  of  Eastern  workmanship,  were 
lazily  lounging  about  the  commons  of  their 
villages :  while  the  women,  arrayed  in  their 
rich  dress  of  red  silk  braided  with  gold,  pre- 
sided over  their  household  duties.  Borne  well- 
conditioned  cattle,  driven  by  Circassian 
youths,  were  grazing  in  the  surrounding 
meadows.  I  stopped  at  a  Bulgarian  village 
opposite  one  of  these  settlements.  It  was  a 
''  prasnil ''  or  feast  day,  and  the  Bulgarian 
youth  and  beauty,  dressed  in  their  best,  were 
dancing  the  **  hora."  As  our  party  approach- 
ed, the  dance  stopped,  and  the  women,  salut- 
ing me  with  a  cheerful  smile,  regarded  me 
with  great  curiosity.  The  headman  of  the 
village  came  forward,  and,  wi^h  a  hearty 
welcome,  offered  me  hospitaUty  for  the  night. 
I  had  a  long  and  interesting  conversation  with 
him  and  the  elders  of  the  little  commimity 
upon  the  Circassian  settlements.  The  Bul- 
garian peasants  even  at  that  early  date  had 
a  long  list  of  ^pievances  against  their  new 
neighbours.  Pomting  to  the  opposite  village, 
they  assured  me  that  its  very  foundation  and 
prosperity  was  due  to  Bulgarian  labour  and 
money.  **  The  Circassians,"  said  they, 
**  lounge  about  the  whole  day,  as  you  see 
them  doing  now.  Their  industry  does  not 
extend  beyond  the  sowing  of  a  few  bushels  of 
millet  for  the  use  of  their  families.  Their 
cattle,  as  well  as  most  of  their  belongings, 
are  not  for  work,  but  are  stolen  property, 
that  they  are  freely  allowed  to  appropriate  to 
themselves  to  the  prejudice  of  the  peasants.'' 
The  poor  men  seemed  much  concerned  at  this 
new  evil  that  had  befallen  them.  **  We  never 
get  redress  for  the  wrongs  done  by  our  neigh- 
bours^" $aid  they  j  ^^  ai^  if  the  Gtoyemment 
functionaries  contmue  to  disregard  our  com- 
plaints, and  to  allow  the  depredations  of  these 
marauders  to  go  unpunished  as  they  have 
hitherto  done,  not  only  our  property  but  our 
lives  will  be  at  their  mercy.'' ' 

There  never  was  an  act  of  charity  more 


cruelly  repaid.  Not  only  has  the  Cherkess 
disturbed  the  industry  of  his  benefactor, 
not  only  has  he  developed  from  a  petty  thief 
into  an  organized  freebooter,  but  he  has 
stained  the  Turkish  name  with  his  own 
deeds  of  blood,  and  lowered  the  reputation 
of  the  r^ular  Turkish  soldier.  To  get  quit 
of  them — by  the  unsparing  rigour  of  an  un- 
bending law  of  retribution  to  force  the  Cir- 
cassian to  forget  his  nature  or  to  disappear 
— this  is  the  only  course  that  reform  can 
take  for  these  undisciplined  and  wolfish 
hordes  ;  and  their  stem  chastisement  will  be 
as  clear  a  gain  for  the  rayah  who  has  won 
the  ear  of  Europe  by  the  outbreak  of  Cher- 
kess savagery,  as  for  the  Mussulman  whose 
peaceful  industry  he  has  broken,  and  whose 
name  he  has  made  a  by-word  in  the  civilized 
world. 

Of  the  Tatars  2JdA  the  Gipsies  there  is  little 
to  be  said.  Like  the  Circassian,  they  have 
profited  by  the  hospitality  of  the  Turk,  and 
under  his  rule  their  lawlessness  and  squalor 
and  pariah-like  character  have  grown  apace. 
The  presence  of  races  like  these  ensures  a 
criminal  class  in  Turkey  ;  and  the  laws  that 
would  suffice  to  stamp  out  the  anarchy 
they  breed,  must  make  free  institutions 
long  impossible.  Consolidation,  union, 
equality,  amongst  the  races  whose  instincts 
and  aims  are  good — ^these  alone  can  afford  a 
basis  for  coding  into  submission  the  pests 
of  society  that  Circassian,  and  Tatar,  apd 
Gipsy  immigration  have  nursed  into  activity. 
The  Gipsy  can  best  be  described  in  the 
words  of  the  authoress  : — *  The  whole  tribe 
is  a  curious  mixture  of  the  human  and  the 
animal  :  it  is  endowed  with  the  scent  of  the 
dog,  the  cunning  of  the  monkey,  and  the 
form  and  vices,  but  none  of  the  virtues  ap- 
parently, of  mankind,' 

We  cannot  follow  in  detail  the  full  ac- 
count which  the  authoress  gives  of  the  sys- 
tem of  land  tenure  in  Turkey.  Much  of  the 
system  illustrates  and  explains  the  peculia- 
rities of  the  Turkish  character  ;  but  the  most 
interesting  part  is  that  which  deals  with  the 
greftt  policy  of  Mahmoud  II.,  by  which  he  . 
attempted  to  override  the  older  feudalism  of 
Turkey  by  a  system  of  centralization  bor- 
rowed, with  good  intentions,  but  not  alto- 
gether good  consequences,  from  the  West. 
The  stroke  dealt  at  the  feudal  l^downers 
was  in  all  essential  features  a  repetition  of 
the  Tudor  policy  in  England,  and  of  the 
crushing  of  the  old  appanages  by  the  French 
kings,  from  Louis  XL  onwards.  Of  the  just 
aims  which  so  far  guided  Mahmoud  there 
can  be  little  doubt ;  but  whether  that 
wholesale  transplanting  of  a  Western  bureail-C 
cratic  system  was  suited  for  Turkish  soil, 
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is  a  question  on  which  opinions  are  more 
likely  to  differ.  But  whatever  the  wisdom 
of  the  stroke,  it  was  decisive. 

Of  the  peasant  proprietorships  of  Southern 
Bulgaria,  the  authoress  has  a  good  account 
to  give  : — 

*  The  land  south  of  the  Balkans,  from  the 
Black  Sea  to  the  frontier  of  Macedonia,  is 
divided  into  small  holdings,  which  belong  to 
and  are  farmed  by  a  peasant  population  of 
an  essentially  agricultural  nature.  Before  the 
late  destruction  of  property  in  Bulgaria,  al- 
most every  peasant  m  those  districts  was  a 
proprietor  of  from  five  to  forty  acres,  which  he 
farmed  himself.  The  larger  estates,  of  which 
there  were  a  considerable  nimiber,  were  snper- 
intended  by  the  proprietors  themselves,  but 
farmed  by  hired  labourers.  The  following 
figures  will  ^ve  an  idea  of  the  average  extent 
of  the  holdmgs  in  those  districts.  Out  of  a 
thousand  farms,  three  had  five  hundred  acres ; 
thirty  had  between  one  hundred  and  five  hun- 
dred ;  three  hundred  between  fifty  and  a 
hundred  ;  four  hundred  between  ten  and 
fifty  ;  and  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  under 
ten  acres.  All  these  lands  were  well  cultiva- 
ted and  yielded  rich  returns.  I  was  aston- 
ished at  the  beauty  and  fiourishing  condition 
of  the  country  during  a  journey  I  made  some 
years  affo  from  Adrianople  to  Servia.  It  ap- 
peared like  avast  and  fruitful  garden.  The 
peace-loving  and  toiling  Bulgarian  was  seen 
everywhere  steadily  going  through  his  daily 
work,  while  his  equally  active  and  indus- 
trious wife  and  daughters  were  cheerfully 
working  by  his  side.  En  routs,  I  stopped  a 
feVdays  in  the  loveljtown  of  Eezanbk,  and 
was  most  kindly  received  by  its  well-to-do  and 
intelligent  inhabitants,  who  pressed  their 
hospitality  upon  me  with  a  ^nuine  kindness 
never  to  be  forgotten.  I  visited  the  schools, 
in  which  the  people  prided  themselves  as 
much  as  in  the  astonishmg  progress  the  pupils 
were  making  in  their  studies.  I  was  also 
taken  on  a  round  of  visits  into  well-built 
clean  houses  where  European  furniture  was 
beginning  to  find  a  place,  and  contrasted 
pleasantly  with  the  well-made  native  tissues 
that  covered  sofas  and  floors.' 

The  Turkish  peasant  is  not  perhaps  so  pro- 
sperous as  his  rayah  neighbour — for  this  his 
lesser  energy  may  account.  But  both  are 
laborious  and  persevering,  and,  in  times  un- 
'  broken  by  any  spasm  of  disorder,  both  man- 
age to  attain  a  fair  standard  of  prosperity. 
Here  is  a  picture  of  Bulgarian  life  that  is  not 
without  its  charm^  and  to  which  the  dark 
ending  lends  a  certain  enhancement  of 
interest.  '  It  tells  us  of  the  harvest  of 
roses,  which  constitute  one  of  the  staple 
products  of  the  country,  and  which  supply 
the  attar  of  roses  for  which  it  is  famed  : — 

'  The  garden  was  at  some  distance  from  the 
town,  and  by  the  time  we  reached  it  the 
bright  rays  of  a  lovely  spring  morning  were 
fast  spreading  over  the  horizon.     The  field 


was  thickly  planted  with  rose  boshes,  with 
their  rich  harvest  of  half-open  dew-laden 
buds.  The  nightingales,  in  flights,  hovered 
over  them,  disputing  their  possession  with 
the  light-hearted  BuljO^rian  harvesters,  and 
chorussing  with  their  rich  notes  the  gay  son^ 
of  the  scattered  company,  who,  Messed  in 
their  Pramik  (feast-day)  clothes — the  youths 
in  snow-white  shirts  and  gaudy  sleeveless 
vests,  the  girls  in  their  picturesque  costumes^ 
the  coloured  kerchiefs  on  their  heekds  floating 
in  the  breeze — ^had  the  appearance  of  a  host 
of  butterflies  flitting  over  the  flowers.  All 
were  actively  and  cheerfully  employed  in  strip- 

Cg  off  the  buds,  and  throwing  them  into  the 
kets  slung  on  their  arms.  The  youths 
helped  them  in  the  task,  and  were  rewarded 
each  with  a  bud  from  his  sweetheart,  which 
he  placed  in  his  cap.  The  children  ran  to 
and  fro  emptying  the  baskets  into  larger  re- 
ceptacles presid^  over  by  the  matrons,  who 
sat  under  the  shade  of  Xha  trees  and  sorted 
the  roses.  The  whole  picture  was  so  bright 
and  happy,  in  such  harmony  with  the  Inzuii- 
ant  beauty  surrounding  it,  that  I  was  (perfect- 
ly fascinated  by  it,  and  f eJt  almost  envious  of 
those  happy  beings  (as  I  then  thought  them), 
the  unconcerned  and  simple  child[ren  of  Ma- 
ture.   Their  happiness  was  not  for  long. 

*  It  is  not  a  week  since  my  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  an  article  in  one  of  our  papers 
describing  the  destruction  of  Eezanlik  and 
the  horrors  the  writer  had  witnessed.  The 
once  smiling  and  fruitful  district  was  become 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.' 

After  dealing  with  the  institutions  relat- 
ing to  land  tenure,  and  the  character  of 
the  proprietors,  the  authoress  gives  us  a  sur- 
vey of  some  prominent  features  of  Turkish 
life  and  society.  The  account  of  the  Turk- 
ish house  and  its  arrangements  is  interesting, 
as  it  gives  us  the  experience  of  one  who 
has  had  full  opportunities  for  more  than  a 
cursory  observation.  Not  least  interesting 
is  the  account  of  the  Imperial  palaces — ^these 
strange  mixtures  of  gorgeous  splendour,  of 
tawdiy  ornament,  and  of  dreary  and  wasteful 
neglect.  What  mere  lavishness  of  expendi- 
ture, guided  by  no  discrimination,  satisfying 
no  intellectual  taste,  and  repeating  only  the 
childish  waywardness  of  a  capricious  will — 
what  this  can  gather,  is  present  in  the  home 
of  the  Sultan  ;  but  beyond  this  we  find  little 
in  this  narrative  that  reflects  the  charm  of 
Eastern  decoration,  as  yet  untainted  by  poor 
imitations  of  Western  manufacture,  which 
enraptured  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague. 
Since  the  time  of  the  predecessor  of  Abdul- 
Aziz,  we  are  told  : — 

'  The  furniture  of  the  Imperial  ^aces  and 
kiosks  has  been  made  to  order  m  Europe. 
It  is  of  so  costly  a  description  as  to  be  equal 
in  value  to  the  edifices  themselves.  On  ent^- 
ing  Tcheragan,  and  some  of  the  other  seraUs, 
the  eye  is  dazzled  by  the  gilt  decorations, 
gold  and  silver  brocades,  splendid  mirrors  and 
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chandeliers,  and  carved  and  inlaid  furniture 
they  cbntain.  In  AbduUMedJid^s  time,  clockfi 
and  china  vases  were  tlie  only  ornaments  of 
the  apartments^  The  absence  of  pictures, 
books,  and  the  thousand  di^^erent  objects 
with  which  Europeans  fill  their  houses,  gave 
the  rooms,  even  wnen  inhabited,  a  comfortless 
and  unused  appearance.* 

But  in  the  richness  of  nature  these 
palaces  havo  a  charm  which  no  perversity 
can  mar  : — 

*■  The  vast  pleasure-grounds  attached  to  the 
seraglios  are  laid  out  with  a  tasteful  care, 
which,  added  to  the  beauty  of  the  position, 
and  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  goes  far  to  justify 
the  renown  of  the  gardens  of  the  Bosphorus. 
The  hills,  valleys,  and  gorges  that  surround 
them  are  covered  with  woods  ;  here  orchards 
and  vineyards,  weighed  down  with  their  rich 
burdens,  lend  colour  to  the  scene  ;  there  the 
slopes  are  laid  out  in  terraces,  whose  perpen- 
dicular sides  are  clothed  with  the  contrasted 
shades  of  the  sombre  ivy-leaf  and  the  bright 
foliage  of  the  Virginian  creeper.  Banks  of 
flowers  cjirry  the  thoughts  back  to  the  time 
of  Semiramis  and  the  hanging  gardens  of 
Babylon.  Nature  and  art  have  ornamented 
these  delightful  spots  with  lakes,  fonntains, 
cascades,  aviaries,  menageries,  and  pavilions. 
.  .  .  Trees  and  plants  seem  to  rejoice  in  the 
bright  sunshine ;  the  birds*  songs  mingle 
strangely  with  the  roar  of  the  wild  beasts, 
from  which  the  Sultan  is  perhaps  trying  to 
learn  a  lesson  of  humanity ;  and  gorgeous 
butterflies  hover  round,  kissing  the  sweet 
blossoms  that  fill  the  air  with  their  fragrance.* 

The  story  of  the  seraglio,  the  glimpses 
which  the  authoress  can  give  us  of  its  in- 
terior, the  fate  of  its  inmates,  the  brightness 
that  shines  at  times  into  iJieir  lives,  and 
relieves  their  generally  dreary  and  demoralis- 
ing listlessnoss,  all  this  must*  be  read  in  the 
book  itself.    One  extract  must  suffice  : — 

'The  amusements  in  the  Imperial  pafoee 
depend  very  much  upon  the  tastes  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  reigning  sovereign,  whose  pleas- 
ure in  such  matters  is  naturally  first  consulted. 
In  the  days  of  Sultan  Abdul-Medjid  these 
amusements  daily  received  some  increase  in 
the  shape  of  European  innovations.  A  theatre 
of  great  beauty  waa  built  in  one  of  the  pal- 
aces, by  order  of  the  Sultan,  and  a  European 
company  of  actors  played  pieces,  which  the 
ladies  were  allowea  to  witness  from  behind 
lattices.  Ballet-dancing^  for  which  tiie  Sul- 
tan evinced  gjest  paiiiality ;  conjurers  of 
European  celebrity  ;  the  Turkish  Kara  Guez 
or  Marionettes  ;  alfresco  entertainments,  &c., 
were  among  the  entertainments.  Shopping 
in  the  streets  of  Pera  was  not  the  least  appre- 
ciated of  their  amusements.  The  French 
shop-keeper  himself  played  as  {^omineut  a  part 
in  the  matter  as  the  jberfumes  and  faieij  he 
displayed  and  sold.  There  were  also  delight- 
ful garden-parties,  when  the  seraglio  Krounds 
would  be  lighted  up  with  variegated  lantems 
and  firewo&s,  and  all  that  the  palace  con- 


tained of  youth  and  beauty  turned  out ;  some, 
dressed  as  yoimg  pages,  would  act  the  part  of 
Lovelace,  uid  make  love  to  their  equally  fair 
companions,  dressed  in  light  fancy  costumes  ; 
others,  grouped  together,  would  perform  on 
musical  instruments,  or  execute  different 
dances  ;  others,  again,  seated  in  light  caiques, 
with  costumes  so  transparent  and  airy  as  to 
show  every  muscle  of  tneir  bodies,  and  with 
flowing  hair  to  preserve  their  white  necks 
from  the  evening  dew,  would  race  on  the  still 
waters  of  the  lakes. 

'  The  Sultan  and  h^oums,  seated  on  carpets, 
beguiling  the  time  by  drinking  sherbets,  eat- 
ing fruits  and  ices,  and  smoking  cigarettes, 
would  gaze  on  the  scene,  while  strains  of 
music  and  the  notes  of  the  Shaiki  (songs) 
would  be  heard  in  all  directions.  All,  how- 
ever, both  slaves  and  ladies,  were  similarly 
occupied  with  one  sole  object — ^that  of  ren- 
dering the  scene  pleasant  and  beauteous  to  the 
lord  and  master  for  whom  it  was  designed. 
All  would  redouble  their  life  and  animation  as 
the  Sultan  listlessly  approached  each  group,  ac- 
knowledging its  presence  with  a  sweet  smile, 
a  gentle  word,  or  a  passing  caress,  which  he 
never  withheld  even  when  all  the  faculties  of 
enjoyment  were  destroyed,  and  his  earthly 
paradise  of  houris  had  become  an  object  of  in- 
difference.* 

The  different  types  of  Turkish  ladies  are 
thus  discriminated  : — 

*  The  real  Turkish  Htooum,  or  lady,  is  a 
dignified,  quiet  person,  elegant,  sensible,  and 
often  naturally  eloquent,  condescending  and 
kind  to  those  who  gain  her  goodwill,  proud 
and  reserved  to  those  who  do  not  merit  her 
esteem.  Her  conversational  resources  are  cer- 
tainly limited,  but  the  sweetness  and  poetry 
of  the  language  she  uses,  the  pretty  manner 
in  which  her  expressions  are  worded,  and 
the  spirited  repartee  that  she  can  command, 
have  a  charm  that  atones  for  her  limited 
knowledge.  Her  manners,  principles,  and 
choice  of  language  offer  a  pleasant  contrast  to 
those  prevalent  among  the  generality,  and 
render  her  society  extremely  agreeable. 

*  There  is  another  class  of  serailis  who  pre- 
sent a  no  less  interesting  study.  Sensitive  and 
refined,  fragile  and  dreamy  in  appearance, 
gifted,  perhaps,  with  virtues  they  have  no  oc- 
casion to  exercise,  or  with  strong  and  pas- 
sionate feelingB  that  in  a  seraglio  can  never 
findv«nt  in  a  solid  and  healthy  affection, 
they  become  languid  and  spiritless,  verging 
towards  decline,  to  which  they  fall  victims, 
nnless  released  (as  occasionally  happens)  by 
being  set  free  and  married, 

*  Another  class  of  serailis  is  the  independent 
set,  who  are  denominated  Deli  Serailis,  or 
wild  serailis,  famous  for  their  extravagant 
ideas,  disorderly  conduct,  and  unruly  disposi- 
tion :  endowed  with  the  bump  of  cunning  and 
mischief,  joined  to  a  fair  amount  of  energy 
and  vivacity,  they  carry  out,  in  spite  of  high 
walls  and  the  watchful  surveillance  of  more 
than  a  hundred  eunuchs,  all  the  wicked  plans 
and  mad  freaks  their  disorderly  minds  and  im- 
pulsive natures  suggest  to  them  ;  their  Jan- 
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guage,  manners,  and  actions,  are  such  as  no  pen 
can  describe.' 

It  is  rarely  that  we  have  so  good  an  op- 
^  portunity  of  testing  the  distorted  exaggera- 
tions of  rumour  by  the  reports  of  one  who 
has  gained  her  knowledge  from  the  lips  of 
the  inmates  themselves,  and  who  has  the 
means  of  judging  their  reports  by  her  ex- 
perience of  ordinary  Turkisn  life.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  story  which  the  authoress  had 
from  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  seraglio,  re- 
specting the  last  days  of  the  Sultan  Abdul- 
Aziz  : — 

'  She  recited  to  me  in  Aralnc  the  verse  which 
the  unfortunate  Sultan,  on  entering  his  prison 
traced  (m  the  dust  that  covered  t)ie  table.  The 
following  is  a  translation  : — 

Man*8  destiny  is  Allah's  will. 
Sceptres  and  power  are  His  alono  ; 
My  fate  is  written  on  my  brow, 
Lowly  I  bend  before  His  Throne. 

^  Turning  towards  the  window,  the  Sultan 
noticed  that  one  of  bis  much-prized  ironclads 
had  been  placed  in  front  of  the  Tahli^  which 
served  as  nis  prison,  with  the  guns  pointed 
towards  him.  But  a  still  more  appalling 
sight  met  his  gaze.  A  sailor  Was  seized  by  a 
few  of  his  comrades,  who,  pointing  him  out 
to  the  Sultan,  passed  a  crimson  hushah  or 
girdle  round  his  neck  and  led  him  three  times 
round  the  deck,  signifying  to  the  unfortu- 
nate captive  that  in  three  days  he  would  un- 
dergo the  same  operation.  Pointing  tlus  out 
to  the  Yalid^  Sultana,  he  exclaimed  with 
emotion  :  '^  Mother  1  see  to  what  use  the 
force  I  have  created  for  the  preservation  and 
ag^andizement  of  my  empire  is  applied  I 
This  is  evidently  the  death  reserved  for  me.'' 
A  belt  containinfi^  some  of  the  most  valuable 
O'own- jewels,  which  the  Sultan  had  placed 
on  his  person  on  leaving  the  palace,  disap- 
peared the  day  he  was  found  dead,  and  has 
never  since  been  heard  of.  The  Sultan  had 
to^ask  for  food  repeatedly  before  he  was  sup- 
plied with  it,  and  even  then  what  he  obtained 
was  given  him  on  the  sqfra  of  a  common  sol- 
dier. On  my  further  questioning  this  lady 
on  the  cause  of  the  Sultan's  untimely  end,  she 
passed  her  hand  over  her  lips,  meaning  they 
were  sealed,  and  muttering  a  ^^  Turbe  Ista- 
fourla,^^  said,  "  It  is  not  in  my  power  to  re- 
veal more  I— the  justification  of  the  dead  must 
be  withheld  so  long  as  it  endangers  the  living : 
the  duty  of  the  devoted  is  to  keep  sUence  until 
history  can  divulge  secrets  that  will  then 
harm  none." 

^  Soon  after  the  death  of  Abdul-Aziz,  I  had 
occasion  to  discuss  it  with  a  Turkish  generaL 
Expressing  his  opinion  of  the  equally  imfor- 
tunate  Sultan  Murad,  the  Pasha,  with  smiling 
urbanity,  said,  '^I  cannot  tell  as  yet;  but 
with  us,  Sultans  are  now  so  numerous  that  we 
can  afford  to  sweep  them  away  successively 
with  a  broom,  if  they  do  not  suit  us."  ' 

With  regard  to  municipal  administration 
and  police,  but  little  advance  has  yet  been 


made.  Rules  have  been  laid  down  :  an  at- 
tempt at  organization  has  been  set  on  foot : 
but  beyond  Constantinople  itself  little  has 
been  accomplished.  Sanitary  measures  are 
still  utterly  neglected,  and  the  ingrained 
fatalism  of  the  Turk  has  cherished  this 
neglect.  The  organization  of  the  poUce 
was  successful  for  a  time,  but  financial 
difficulties  have  crippled  it,  and  the  force 
has  fallen  back  upon  the  old  methods  of  cor- 
ruption to  supplement  irregular  pay.  Brig- 
and age  is  still  rife,  and  all  the  more  so  that 
recent  disturbances  have  enabled  it  to  clothe 
itself  in  a  political  guise.  In  many  parts  of 
the  country  roads  do  not  exist ;  and,  where 
they  have  been  made,  they  are  of  so  poor 
construction  that  the  first  rain  destroys 
them,  and  they  are  suffered  thereafter  to  fall 
into  utter  neglect.  The  defective  internal 
administration  in  matters  like  this  needs  no 
inherent  vice  to  account  for  it ;  it  is  simply 
due  to  a  Government  overweighted  in  its 
task,  and  as  yet  unable  to  ^et  rid  of  an- 
archy, that  disturbs  its  simplest  and  most 
urgent  functions.  But  these  are  just  the 
functions  with  which  alike  a  good  and  a  bad 
Government  is  rendered,  by  disturbance, 
unfit  to  deal. 

It  is  in  regard  to  education  that  we  find 
the  most  hopeful  view  of  Turkish  advance, 
though  here,  too,  enormous  difficulties  have 
had  to  be  met.  Till  recently,  the  only 
education  was  to  be  obtained  in  the  Jfeir- 
teb,  or  primary  school,  and  the  Midrese,  or 
Mosque-college.  Both  alike  were  under  reli- 
gious control,  and  in  both  the  education 
was  for  the  most  part  theological.  It  was 
the  Sultan  Mahmoud  who  first  saw  the 
need  of  breaking  through  the  cloud  of  ig- 
norance, if  a  better  era  was  to  dawn  for 
Turkey,  and  he  attempted  to  achieve  the 
task  by  establishing  schools  on  the  £uro> 
pean  model.  His  chief  reform  was  in  the 
establishment  of  the  JRuchdiyS,  or  interme- 
diate school,  which  was  intended  to  give  an 
education  somewhat  wider  than  tlie  dreary 
exposition  of  Arabic  Scripture,  which  was 
the  only  food  for  the  growing  intelligence 
hitherto.  But  the  movement  was  hardly  de- 
veloped as  it  might  have  been.  Difficoltiea  as 
to  school-management  and  regulations  crept 
in.  Religion  still  formed  a  stumblinff- 
block,  and  the  inherent  apathy  of  the  Turk 
indisposed  him  for  mental  exertion.  If 
progress  has  been  made  it  is  still  slow  ; 
and  it  is  not  so  much  to  Turkish  reform,  as 
to  the  mental  a<^vity  of  the  Greek,  the  self- 
interest  of  the  Jew  and  the  Armenian,  and 
the  missionary  spirit  of  the  American,  that 
the  advance  of  education  in  Turkey  is  due. 
There  the  activity  and  its  results  are  en- 
coura^ng  in  the  extreme  ;  and  even  the  Bui- 
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garian,  inferior  as  he  is  in  intelligence  to  the 
Greek,  haa  learned  to  the  full  to  appreciate 
the  benefits  of  education.  The  inhabitants 
rate  themselves  to  maintain  the  schools  :  the 
teachers  are  ardent  in  their  task  :  the  per- 
severance of  the  Bulgarian  compensates  for 
his  dulness  :  and,  further,  a  healthy  rivalry 
with  the  Greek  is  not  without  a  stimulating 
power.  Above  all,  the  untiring  energy  and 
liberality  of  the  American  missions  has 
worked  a  transformation  on  the  race. 

We  have  not  space  to  speak  of  the  matters 
dealt  with  in  other  chapters-— of  the  peculiar 
customs  and  superstitions  of  each  of  the 
races,  and  of  the  usages  that  attend  the  Mus- 
sulman and  the  rayah,  at  birth,  through  in- 
fancy, in  marriage,  death,  and  burial. 
Some  of  these  are  strangely  interesting^  and 
all  repeat  that  variety  which  at  once  sur- 
prises us  in  Eastern  society,  and  makes  its 
organization  a  task  so  difficult.  The  very 
presence  of  clearly  divided  customs  seems  to 
have  bound  each  race  more  closely  to  its 
own  ;  and  it  is  strange  to  find,  for  instance, 
amongst  the  Greeks  a  marriage  ceremony 
which  repeats  something  of  the  old  Diony- 
siac  worship.  Superstition  is  not  confined 
to  one  race,  but  seems  to  enthral  all  the 
people  of  Turkey  alike.  It  takes  two  prin- 
cipal forms  :  the  belief  in  spectres,  above 
all,  that  of  the  Vrykolakas,  or  vampire, 
which  is  the  spirit  of  some  evil-doer  haunt- 
ing the  scene  of  his  misdeeds  ;  and  the  be- 
lief in  magic  and  the  evil  eye,  which  is  at 
once  the  source,  and  perhaps  the  product,  of 
the  mutua  Idistrust  that  is  inseparable  from  a 
population  so  mixed,  and  with  no  common 
Dond  of  union  save  that  of  a  feeble  Govern- 
ment. Whatever  its  origin,  however,  some 
of  the  illustrations  of  this  feeling  are  amus- 
ing enough  : — 

'  A  Turkish  lady,  however  biffh  her  position, 
invariably  attributes  t<)  the  innuence  of  magic 
the  nefflect  she  experiences  from  her  husband, 
or  the  bestowal  of  his  favour  on  other  wives. 
Every  Hanoum  I  have  known  would  go  down 
to  the  laundry  regularly  and  rinse  with  her 
own  hands  her  husband's  clothes  after  the 
wash,  fearinff  that  if  any  of  her  slaves  per- 
formed this  duty  she  would  have  the  power  of 
casting  spells  to  supplant  her  in  her  husband's 
good  graces.  Worried  and  tormented  by 
these  fears,  she  is  never  allowed  the  comfort 
of  enjoying  in  peace  that  conjugal  happiness 
which  mutual  confidence  alone  can  give.  A 
luyu  logheha  (or  magic  bundle)  may  at  any 
time  be  cast  upon  her,  cooling  her  affection 
for  her  husband,  or  turning  his  love  awaj 
from  her.  The  blow  may  come  from  an  envi- 
ous njother-in-law,  a  scheming  rival,  or  from 
the  very  slaves  of  whose  services  the  couple 
stand  daily  in  need.  A  relative  of  Sultan  Ab- 
dul-Medjid  assured  me  that  on  the  death  of 
that  gentle  and  humless  Padishah,  no  fewer 


than  fifty  huyu  logheluu  were  found  hidden  in 
the  recesses  of  his  sofa.  All  these  were  cast 
upon  the  unfortunate  sovereign  by  the  beau- 
ties who,  appreciated  for  a  short  time  and 
then  superseded  by  fresh  favourites,  tried 
each  to  perpetuate  her  dominion  over  him.' 

The  two  prominent  forms  of  religious  be- 
lief are  dealt  with  very  fully,  and  without 
any  undue  partiality.  In  Islam  we  have, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  Ulema,  or  the  hered- 
itary expounders  of  the  Koran — ^the  Estab- 
lished or  Orthodox  Church  of  Turkey  ;  on 
the  other  the  fanatical  Dervishes,  whose 
authority  is  derived  from  inspiration  rather 
than  learning,  and  who  are  strong  in  the 
support  of  the  people.  The  latter  have  at 
once  the  enthu^uasm  and  the  vices  of  fana- 
tics :  dangerous  to  society,  as  inimical  to 
improvement  as  the  Ulema,  and  yet  often 
too  strong  to  be  crushed  by  authority, 
even  when  most  exasperated.  But  Ishun 
to  the  ordinary  Turk  hardly  means  acquies- 
cence either  in  Ulema  or  in  Dervish.  The 
centre  of  his  faith,  that  which  moulds  his 
character,  that  which  shapes  his  action,  is 
Ki9metj  or  Destiny.  Against  its  orders  he 
will  not  strive  ;  and  the  same  belief  that 
brings  him  resignation  in  calamity  gives 
him  a  dogged  obstinacy  in  refusing  to  pre- 
pare aeainst  its  approach.  It  is  this  that 
makes  him  at  once,  as  an  individual  and  as 
a  race,  not  inert  merely,  but  obstinate  In 
stagnancy. 

But  if  the  central  feature  in  Islam  tends 
to  check  all  improvement  and  all  growth, 
there  is  quite  as  little  ground  for  any 
enthuidasm  in  the  mass  of  degraded  Buper- 
stition  which  goes  imder  the  name  of  the 
Holy  Orthodox  Church,  and  which  has  so 
kindled  the  partisanship  of  clerical  agitators 
amongst  ourselves.  A  aegraded,  servile,  and 
ignorant  clergy  ;  a  superstition  revolting  in 
its  utter  childishness  ;  a  corruption  to  which 
even  the  annals  of  priesthood  can  hardly 
afford  a  parallel ; — this  is  the  truth,  shortly 
stated,  about  a  Church  which,  because  it 
happened  to  suit  certain  ambitions  of  cleri- 
cal policy,  has  been  hailed  by  zealots  as 
a  worthy  ally  for  ourselves  in  combating  tiie 
Turk. 

The  account  in  the  closing  chapters  of 
the  various  phases  of  Christianity  in  Tur- 
key, of  union  and  separation  between  the 
Churches,  of  the  bitterness  and  jealousy 
that  sectarianism  has  produced,  is  an  in- 
structive history.  It  points,  too,  to  what 
we  hold  to  be  the  real  solution  of  the  vexed 
Question  of  Turkey's  future.  As  we  review 
the  picture  of  Turkey  with  all  her  various 
races,  all  her  confusedly  mixed  institutions 
and  usages,  all  that  diversity  of  creed  and 
language  and  sympathy,  we  feel  that  the 
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great  plague-spot  Is  not  far  to  seek.  Reform 
"will  not  come  by  railing  against  the  mori- 
bund cliques  of  the  Palace,  against  corrup- 
tion in  official  life,  against  seraglio  intrigue. 
All  these  are  results,  not  causes  ;  you  must 
check  them  at  the  root,  not  in  the  fruit.  In 
the  main  we  agree  with  the  wise  advice 
which  the  full  experience  of  *  A  Traveller  * 
has  recently  prompted  him  to  give  in  his 
letters  to  the  *  Times '  on  the  *  Future  of 
Turkey. '  First  and  foremost,  we  must  have 
absolute  religious  equality  before  the  law. 
Mussulman  and  rayah  must  at  once  feel  that 
the  majesty  of  law  stands  supreme,  that 
their  own  distinctions  of  creed  are  acci- 
dents with  which  the  State  is  not  concerned 
to  deal.  On  that  foundation  any  reformed 
administration  must  be  based.  And  for 
such  reformed  administration,  we  distrust 
the  ready-made  paper  constitutions  that  may 
be  introduced  by  wholesale  transplantation 
from  the  West,  to  mock  the  aspirations  of 
a  nation  for  a  few  weeks,  and  then  to  slum- 
ber undisturbed  in  dust ;  and  we  equally 
distrust  the  schemes  of  reconstruction  which 
would  establish  for  us  *  nuclei '  of  separate 
nationalities— hotbeds  of  intrigue  and  jeal- 
ousy, in  which  reli^ous  antipathy  and  the 
feuds  of  race  would  be  carefully  cherished 
and  kept  alive.  We  must  not  think  to  begin 
and  end  by  crushing  the  Kfe  out  of  a  dying 
Administration.  Reconstruction  must  begin 
with  the  provinces  ;  and  two  aims  should 
guide  us  in  such  reconstruction.  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  pro^dnces  must  be  made 
more  secure,  more  stable,  more  independent, 
and  no  longer  continue  obnoxious  to  the 
caprices  of  a  Palace  clique.  Each  governor 
must  have  a  certain  security  of  tenure  in  his 
office ;  and  further,  he  must  have,  and 
through  him  the  province  must  have,  rep- 
resentation in  the  central  Government.  By 
such  a  scheme  we  should  have,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  principle  of  law  supreme  over 
religious  distinctions  and  jealousies  of  race  ; 
and,  on  the  other,  a  healthy  bond  establish- 
ed between  the  centre  and  the  provinces. 
Thus  only  should  we  be  secure  that  the 
cliques  and  corruption  of  the  Palace  would 
not  merely  disappear,  but  be  replaced  by 
something,  whix;h,  while  it  held  Turkey  to- 
gether, would  itself  be  affected  by  every  pul- 
sation of  national  life  in  the  provinces.  Ke- 
organize  provincial  government  and  its 
relations  to  the  capitS,  and  the  Porte  will 
soon  reflect  the  healthier  spirit  of  the 
country.  In  the  mixed  races  of  Turkey 
there  is  no  insuperable  difficulty.  Diversity 
might  be  a  guarantee  against  intellectual 
torpor  ;  as  it  is,  it  only  proves  a  hotbed 
of  bitterness  and  restless  suspicion. 

When   the    Congress  has  removed  the 


jealousies  of  Europe,  and  reached  some  set- 
tlement of  the  vexed  Eastern  Question,  in 
its  wider  sense,  then  will  be  the  time  for  a 
helping  hand  to  be  held  out  to  Turkey  in 
her  own  work  of  reeonstruotlon  ;  and  we 
are  convinced  that  such  a  work  will  best  be 
achieved  for  all  those  variotw  races  that  we 
have  had  under  review,  with  all  their  di- 
verse usages  and  creeds  amd  characteristies, 
not  by  divisions,  not  by  perpetuating  relig- 
ious distinctiotis,  not  by  uprooting  institu- 
tions, but  by  consolidating  and  compacting 
the  whole  under  the  ovemifing  majesty  of 
uniform  law.  . 

When  the  Congress  opened,  we  felt  the 
presence  of  many  threatening  clouds,  and 
refrained  from  undue  hopefulness.  We 
foresaw  that  it  was  only  too  easy  for  a  seem- 
ing settlement  to  contain  in  itself  the  seeds 
of  future  difficulties,  only  for  the  moment 
gloxed  over,  and  which  a  few  years  might 
bring  to  light.  trnscrupulo««  ambition  was 
for  a  time  balked  of  its  fuU  aims ;  but  it 
might  soon  have  another  c^portunity  in  the 
disturbances,  certain  to  be  the  fruit  of  ite 
own  works,  for  renewing  the  attempt.  Full 
of  danger  as  the  Eastern  Question  had  al- 
ways been,  by  far  the  greatest  danger  had 
arisen  from  the  way  in  which  it  had  been 
dealt  with  in  the  past  two  years.  Slowly  it 
was  ripening,  and  infinite  caution,  united 
with  bold  statesmanship,  might  have  been 
able  to  reach  some  firm  ground.  But  on  a 
sudden  all  caution  was  thrown  to  the  winds  ; 
a  cruel  and  barbarous  war  laid  waste  the  most 
prosperous  and  fertile  districts  of  Europe,  and 
did  to  death  ^xq  hundred  thousand  innocent 
people  ;  and  the  ambition  at  whose  bidding 
all  this  misery  was  spread  was  applauded 
by  the  victims  of  religious  fanaticism  and 
party  rancour  amongst  ourselves  as  a  *  more 
than  knightly '  inspiration  I  All  the  future 
calamity  that  a  so-called  settlement  may  in- 
volve we  might  not  live  to  see ;  it  might 
well  serve  to  embitter  more  than  one  genera- 
tion. As  of  old,  the  fathers  have  eaten 
sour  grapes,  and  the  children's  teeth  might 
be  set  on  edge. 

With  all  the  greater  thankfulness  and 
satisfaction  we  ffreet  the  announcement 
that  a  means  has  l)een  found  for  checking 
Russian  encroachment  without  the  horrors 
of  war.  By  a  rare  ccmibination  of  bold 
and  foreseeing  policy,  we  have  been  en- 
abled to  obtain  precautaons  quite  as  valid  as 
any  that  could  have  been  gained  by  a  long, 
costly,  and  devastating  war.  It  is  long  since 
we  affirmed  that  the  words  of  Lord  Bea- 
consfield  two  years  ago  embodied  the  true 
policy  of  England.  In  the  face  of  an  over- 
whelming outburst  of  popular  feeling,  swell- 
ed by  every  petty  device  of  party  rancour 
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and  religious  zeal,  he  bad  the  courage  to 
maintain  his  first  attitude  unchanged.  In 
the  Anglo-Turkish  Treaty  we  find  a  full 
and  consistent  embodiment  of  the  policy 
traced  by  Lord  Salisbury  when  he  assumed 
the  seals  of  the  Foreign  Office.  That 
Treaty  has  supplied  the  guarantee  without 
which  any  plan  of  settlement  adopted  by 
the  Congress  would  have  been  worse  than 
useless.  It  at  once  secures  our  Eastern 
Empire,  and  furnishes  a  basis  for  the  ameli- 
oration of  Turkey.  That  Eastern  Empire, 
indeed,  was  never  one  which  we  held  by 
the  sufferance  of  foreign  Powers,  or  which 
any  but  a  few  fanciful  theorists  thought  us 
likely  to  relinquish.  But  its  security  might 
have  been  bought  by  the  protracted  anxiety 
that  foresees  inevitable  danger,  and  has  to 
take  ceaseless  precautions  against  it — anxiety 
only  to  be  dispelled  at  last  by  the  issue  of 
a  terrible  war.  Years  of  mutual  suspicion 
between  England  and  Russia  might  have 
seen  us  at  last  drifting  into  a  position,  for 
which  neither  could  find  an  outlet  but 
by  the  arbitration  of  th^  sword.  By  our 
hold  upon  Cyprus*  the  position  of  Eng- 
land in  regard  to  the  Eastern  Question, 
as  well  as  her  relations  to  Russia,  becomes 
distinct  and  unequivocal.  Henceforth  there 
can  be  no  mistaking  our  intentions  ;  and  in 
watching  the  action  of  Russia  we  shall  not 
be  obliged  to  calculate  the  possible  ulterior 
results  of  each  steps  she  takes,  and  to  weigh 
her  motives  .with  that  suspicion  which  is  the 
nurse  of  jealousy.  The  attitude  of  England 
and  Russia  to  one  another  is  now  open  and 
avowed,  but  not  necessarily  hostile.  Fully 
and  unreservedly  we  have  made  the  engage- 
ment that  further  Russian  encroachments 
on  Asiatic  Turkey  will  be  prevented  by  force 
of  arms;  and  the  existence  of  such  an  engage- 

*  For  an  account  of  the  antiquities  of  this 
island,  which  now  has  an  added  interest  for 
Englishmen,  we  would  refer  our  readers  to 
General  dl  Cesnola's  work  on  the  'Ancient 
Cities,  Tombs,  and  Temples  of  Cyprus,'  a  work 
of  rare  value,  to  which  we  hope  to  draw  atten- 
tion more  fully  in  our  next  number. 


ment,  as  has  been  said  by  Lord  Salisbury, 
is  the  best  guarantee  against  the  contingency 
that  would  bring  it  into  operation.  We 
therefore  hail  this  Treaty  as  a  greater  secu- 
rity for  peac^  than  anything  that  has  yet 
occurred  in  the  long-vexed  *  Eastern  Ques- 
tion, * 

And  the  same  happy  policy  by  which 
the  Government  has  managed  to  secure  our 
Eastern  Empire,  is  also  more  full  of  hope 
for  Turkey  than  any  of  the  countless  ex- 
pedients that  irresponsible  theorists  have 
propounded  for  her  reform.  It  has  been  the 
habit  to  talk  of  Turkey  as  hopelessly  effete. 
There  never  was  a  rash  dictum  more  de- 
cisively disproved  than  this  has  been  by  the 
issue  of  last  year's  war.  Turkey  possesses 
an  army  which,  officered  by  Englishmen, 
might  prove  an  invincible  bar  to  foreign 
encroacnment.  By  a  firm  administration, 
guided  by  English  advice,  but  not  overriden 
by  strained  imitation  of  Western  models, 
her  internal  wounds  might  be  healed.  She 
has  resources  in  soil  and  climate  unequalled 
in  Europe,  and  which  want  only  the  stimu- 
lus of  English  contact  for  their  full  develop- 
ment. Guarantees,  which  bore  on  their 
forefront  symptoms  of  suspicion,  have  been 
attempted.  Russia  has  made  herself  the 
agent  of  these  guarantees.  With  what 
effect  ?  Did  England,  under  the  guidance 
of  Liberal  Government,  better  the  state  of 
Turkey  during  the  eighteen  years  that  suc- 
ceeded the  Treaty  of  1866  ?  Did  Russia  by 
her  agency  strengthen  the  hold  of  Europe 
upon  Turkey,  or  make  the  Eastern  Question 
more  easy  of  solution  ?  All  that  has  been 
left  undone  we  have  now  the  opportunity  of 
doing.  No  task  is  more  fitted  to  the  genius 
of  England  than  that  of  replacing  misgovem- 
ment  and  oppression  by  the  introduction  of 
those  wise  and  salutary  reforms  in  the  ad- 
ministration which,  sooner  or  later,  win  the 
respect  of  every  Oriental,  and  which  have 
made  India  at  the  present  day  a  more 
prosperous  and  happy  country  than  she 
ever  was  under  the  nile  of  her  native 
princes. 
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Art.  I. — 1.  The  Critical  and  Miscellaneous 
Prose  Works  of  John  Dryden.  Now 
first  collected  by  Edmond  Malone.  Lon- 
don, 1800. 

2.  Life  and  Works  of  John  Dryden,  By 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.  8vo.  18  vols. 
1821. 

3.  TJie  Poetical  Works  of  John  Dryden, 
Annotated  Aldine  edition.  5  vols.  8vo. 
1857. 

4.  The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Dryden, 
Edited,  with  a  Memoir,  revised  text,  and 
notes,  by  W.  D.  Christie,  M.A.,  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  London. 
1870. 

Thb  life  of  Dryden  has  yet  to  be  written  ; 
but  we  are  at  last  in  the  possession  of  ample 
material  for  the  task.  *The  editors  of  his 
Works  have  laboured  with  patient  research 
and  honest  enthusiasm,  under  no  ordinary 
dflSculties  ;  but  these  dfficulties  have  been 
crowned  with  no  ordinary  success,  and  Mr. 
Christie  closes  a  long  line  of  able  and  in- 
dustrious students,  who  have  cheerfully 
submitted  to  much  drudgery,  and  who  con- 
sequently deserve  well  of  the  Republic  of 
Letters.  Ninety-eight  years  ago  Johnson 
pronounced  that  the  life  of  Dryden  was 
likely  to  remain  a  blank,  that  nothing  could 
be  known  beyond  what  casual  mention 
and  uncertain  tradition  have  supplied.  We 
are  now  enabled  to  pronounce  with  confi- 
dence that  we  know  as  much  of  Dryden, 
of  his  domestic  life,  of  his  personal  habits, 
of  his  peculiarities,  of  his  character,  of 
his  relations  with  his  contemporaries,  as  we 
know  of  any  of  those  accomplished  men 
who  lounged  away  their  evenings  at  But- 
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ton's,  or  listened  to  Swift  reading  *  Gulli- 
ver's Travels  '  on  Pope's  lawn  at  Twicken- 
ham.  Indeed  we  shrewdly  suspect  that 
were  it  possible  for  Congreve  and  Addison 
to  converse  with  a  well-informed  student 
of  Dryden  in  the  present  day,  he  could 
communicate  many  interesting  details  about 
their  patron  which  would  be  altogether  new 
to  them  ;  he  could  explain  many  inconsist- 
encies in  the  great  poet's  character  and 
conduct,  which  probably  excited  a  good 
deal  of  unsatisfactory  speculation  at  Wills' 
and  at  the  Grecian,  and  he  could  show  with 
excusable  complacency  ^how  careful  study 
will  sometimes  enable  mankind  to  have  a 
truer  insight  not  into  the  works  only,  but 
into  the  personal  character  of  a  great  man 
nearly  two  centuries  after  his  death,  than 
was  ^apparently  attained  by  any  of  those 
with  whom  he  lived  in  daily  and  familiar 
intercourse. 

And  here  begins  our  quarrel  with  the 
biographers.  We  are  compelled  to  confess 
that  though  they  have  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  bringing  fresh  material  to  light, 
they  have  failed  in  the  biographer's  princi- 
pal duty.  They  have  not  fused  their  ma- 
terials into  a  consistent  whole  ;  they  have 
neither  arranged  nor  interpreted  ;  they 
have  contented  themselves  with  heaping  up 
masses  of  facts  which  are  simply  not 
chaotic  because  they  are  chronological. 
We  shall  not,  wo  trust,  be  guilty  of  any  dis- 
respect to  the  memory  of  Malone,  whose 
Memoir  has  always  been  the  great  store- 
house for  the  facts  of  the  poet's  life,  or  of 
any  insensibility  to  the  merits  of  Messrs. 
Mitford,  Bell,.  Hooper  and  others,  whose 
discoveries  Mr.  Christie  has  at  once  summed 
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up  and  supplemented,  if  we  say  that  the 
biography  of  Dryden  has  been  very  imper- 
fectly executed,  that  hitherto  we  have  been 
furnished  rather  with  the  materials  of  a  good 
biography  than  with  the  biography  itself. 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  Memoir  prefixed  to  the 
collected  edition  of  the  works  is  still  the 
best  we  have,  but,  like  all  Scott's  miscel- 
laneous writings  for  the  booksellers,  its 
graphic  vigour  is  marred  too  evidently  by 
haste  and  off-hand  judgments,  always  sensi- 
ble, but  not  always  accurate.  With  so  many 
students  of  Dryden  in  the  field  it  ought  long 
ago  to  have  been  superseded,  but  we  are 
bound  to  say  that  Mr.  Christie's  Introduc- 
tion, which  represents  the  last  contribution 
to  the  biography  of  Dryden,  cannot  be 
pronounced  in  any  way  to,  have  superseded 
it.  As  a  repository  of  facts  lucidly  ar- 
ranged in  chronological  order  it  deserves 
praise.  lie  has  availed  himself  to  the  full 
of  the  labours  of  his  predecessors  ;  he  has 
added  some  fresh  discoveries  of  his  own, 
and  he  has  evidently  spared  no  trouble  to 
inform  himself  from  collateral  sources  of 
the  minutest  particulars  of  the  poet's  life. 
His  text  of  the  poems  is  the  best  we  have. 
For  the  rest,  his  work  sinks  to  the  level  of  a 
school-book.  The  literary  execution  is  of 
a  decidedly  third-rate  order  ;  *  the  style  is 
cramped  and  jejune,  the  reflections  vapid 
and  coDMnonplacc,  and  when  he  attempts 
to  comment  on  the  more  perplexed  passages 
of  his  author's  not  very  consistent  career, 
his  want  of  insight  and  his  inability  to  in- 
terpret evidence  become  lamentably  appa- 
rent. We  should  in  truth  be  very  sorry  to 
think  tliat  it  is  destined  to  remain  the  stand- 
ard biography  of  one  who  was  himself  a 
model  of  facile,  various,  and  masculine  com- 
position, the  best  prose  writer  beyond  all 
question  among  our  poets,  the  best  poet 
'beyond  all  question  among  our  prose  writers. 
To  Dryden  himself  we  arc  bound  by  triple 
ties  of  traditional  association,  of  personal  in- 
terest and  of  national  gratitude.  No  other 
name  in  the  annals  of  literary  biography  has 
represented  so  completely  the  English  char- 
acter and  the  English  intellect  in  the  fulness 
of  their  strength  and  in  the  extremity  of 
tlieir  weakness.  Sophocles  was  not  more  es- 
ficntialiy  an  Athenian,  Juvenal  and  Lucan 
were  not  more  essentially  Romans,  than 
Dryden  is  essentially  an  Englishman. 
Xearly  two  centuries  have  passed  since  his 
tioffin  was  reverently  laid  by  the  hands  of 
his  contemporaries  in  the  grave  of  the 
Father  of  our  Poetry  :  and  through  all  the 

♦  By  dint  of  neglecting  pronouns,  Mr.  Chris- 
tie has  managed,  within  the  short  compass  of 
•eventy-seven  pages,  to  repeat  the  name  of  Dry- 
den upwards  of  stx  hundred  aiid  thirty  times! ! 


shifting  vicissitudes  of  opinion  and  criti- 
cism  which  have  perplexed  two  hundred 
years  of  restless  literary  energy,  no  one  has 
ever  yet  grudged  his  ashes  the  proud  dis- 
tinction thus  claimed  for  them.  His  ser- 
vices had  indeed  been  manifold  and  splen- 
did.  He  had  determined  the  bent  of  a 
great  literature  at  a  great  crisis.  He  had 
banished  for  ever  the  unpruned  luxuriance, 
the  essentially  uncritical  spirit  which  had 
marked  the  literature  of  Elizabeth  and 
James,  and  he  had  vindicated  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  style,  which  should  proceed  on 
critical  principles,  which  should  um  at 
terseness,  sententiousness  and  epigram, 
should  learn  to  restrain  itself,  should  master 
the  mysteries  of  selection  and  suppression. 
He  had  rescued  our  poetry  from  the  thral- 
dom of  a  school  which  was  labouring,  with 
all  the  resources  of  immense  learning,  prac- 
tised skill  and  fine  geniiis,  to  corrupt  taste 
and  pollute  style  with  the  vices  of  Marini 
and  Gongora.  He  had  brought  home  to 
us  the  masterpieces  of  the  Roman  Classics* 
and  ho  had  taught  us  how  to  understand 
them.  He  had  given  us  the  true  canons 
of  classical  translation.  He  had  shown  us 
how  our  language  could  adapt  itself  with 
precision  to  the  various  needs  of  didactic 
prose,  of  lyric  poetry,  of  argumentative 
exposition,  of  easy  narrative,  of  sonorous 
declamation.  He  had  exhibited  for  the 
first  time  in  all  their  fulness  the  power, 
ductility,  and  compass  of  the  heroic  coup- 
let ;  and  he  had  demonstrated  the  possibility 
of  reasoning  closely  and  vigorously  in  verse, 
without  the  elliptical  obscurity  of  Fulke 
Greville  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  painful 
condensation  of  Davies  on  the  other.  He 
had  rescued  English  satire  from  the  semi- 
barbarous  diction  which  had  deformed  it 
while  passing  successively  through  the  hands 
of  Gascoign,  Donne,  Hall,  Marston, Wither, 
Cleaveland,  Marvel  ;  and  he  had  raised  it 
to  the  level  of  that  superb  satirical  literature 
which  Quinctilian  claimed  as  the  peculiar 
and  exclusive  growth  of  Roman  genius. 
He  had  reconstructed  and  popularised  the 
poetry  of  Romance.  He  taught  us  to 
think     naturally     and     express     forcibly. 

*  Perhaps,'  observes  Johnson,  '  no  nation 
ever  produced  a  writer  that  enriched  his 
language  with  such  a  variety  of  models.' 
What  was  said  of  Rome  adorned  by  Augus- 
tus may  be  applied  by  an  easy  metaphor  to 
English  poetry   embellished    by    Dryden, 

*  laieritiam  invenit,  marmoream  reliquit,  he 
found  it  brick  and  he  left  it  marble.*  His 
influence  on  our  literature  in  almost  all 
its  branches  has  indeed  been  prodigious. 
He  is  one  of  those  figures  which  are  con- 
stantly before  us  ;  and,  if  his  writings  in 
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their  entirety  are  not  as  familiar  to  us  as 
they  were  to  our  forefathers,  they  are  to 
be  traced  in  ever-recurring  allusion  and 
quotation  :  they  have  insensibly  leavened 
much  of  our  verse,  more  of  our  prose,  and 
almost  all  our  earlier  criticism.  With  the 
exception  of  Shakspeare's  there  is  probably 
no  name  so  familiar  to  the  student  of  our 
literature.  His  genius  has  been  conse- 
crated by  the  praises  of  men  who  now  share 
his  own  literary  immortality  ;  his  writings 
have  been  discussed  in  works  which  have 
themselves  taken  a  place  among  English 
classics.  It  would  in  truth  be  difficult  to 
name  a  single  writer  of  distinction  between 
the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century 
and  the  commencement  of  the  present,  who 
has  not  in  some  form  recorded  his  obliga- 
tions to  him.  Wycherly  addressed  him  in 
a  copy  of  verses,  which  embody  probably 
the  only  sincere  compliment  he  ever  paid 
to  a  fellow-creature.  Congreve's  prose 
panegyric  glows  with  a  warmth  of  affec- 
tionate eulogy,  to  which  that  cold  and 
haughty  temper  was  ordinarily  a  stranger. 
Garth,  in  his  admirable  preface  to  *  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses,'  speaks  of  him,  as  one  of 
the  ffreatest  poets  who  ever  trod  on  earth, 
and  nas  defined  with  a  happy  precision  his 
various  and  versatile  powers.  Addison  and 
Pope  forgot  their  mutual  jealousies  to  unite 
in  loyal  homage  to  the  genius  of  their  com- 
mon master  ;  *  and  Gray,  in  those  noble 
verses  in  which  ho  ranks  him  second  only  to 
Shakspeare  and  Milton,  was  true  to  the  tra- 
ditions of  a  long  line  of  illustrious  disciples. 
Churchill,  who  might  with  care  perhaps 
have  rivalled  him  as  a  satirist,  dedicates  to 
his  memory  a  Une  apostrophe,  which  seems 
to  kindle  with  the  genius  it  celebrates. 
Johnson  has  discussed  his  merits  in  a  model 
of  chastened  and  lucid  criticism,  and  Gold- 
smith has  laid  a  graceful  tribute  at  his 
shrine.  Nor  were  Burke  and  Gibbon  silent. 
Charles  Fox  not  only  pronounced  him 
to  be  the  greatest  name  in  our  literature, 
but  has  lavished  praises  almost  grotesque  in 
their  excess  of  idolatrous  enthusiasm.  If 
Wordsworth  with  his  habitual  bigotry,  and 
Landor  with  his  habitual  intemperance, 
could  descend  to  diatribes  derogatory  only 
to  themselves,  Byron  and  Scott,  accepting 
the  legacy  which  the  dying  poet  had  a  hun- 
dred years  before  so  touchingly  bequeathed 
to  Congreve,  *  shaded  the  laurels  which  had 
descended  to  them  ' — and  vindicated  with 


*  There  is  no  good  authority  for  the  story  cir- 
culated by  Tonson  about  Addison  and  Steele 
Joining  in  a  conspiracy  to  detract  from  Dryden's 
reputation.  Where  Addison  alludes  to  Dryden 
it  IS  always  in  the  highest  terms. 


jealous  fondness  the  fame  of  their  great 
predecessor. 

In  the  remarkable  reaction  which  set  in 
against  the  artificial  poetry  of  the  eighteenth 
century  at  the  beginning  of  the  present, 
Hallam  and  Macaulay,  with  all  the  energy 
of  their  various  and  dissimilar  eloquence, 
claimed  an  exemption  for  the  great  founder 
of  the  school  then  tottering  to  its  fall.  They 
commented,  it  is  true,  in  severe  terms  on 
the  weakness  of  the  man  who  could  prosti- 
tute his  majestic  powers  to  pander  to  the 
tastes  of  a  debauched  and  profligate  court, 
but  they  did  ample  justice  to  the  splendid 
genius  which  had  produced  the  Essay  on 

*  Dramatic  Poesy, '  *  Absalom  and  Achito- 
phel,'  *  Don  Sebastian,'  the  '  Translation  of 
Virgil,'     *  Alexander's    Feast,'    and    the 

*  Fables. '  And  here  we  cannot  but  think 
it  due  to  the  memory  of  Dryden  to  protest 
against  the  unmeasured  abuse  with  which 
his  private  character  has  been  assailed.  He 
has  been  alluded  to  in  terms  which  would 
require  some  qualification  if  applied  to 
Gates  or  Rochester.  Burnet,  smarting  from 
the  severe  castigation  he  had  received  in 

*  The  Hind  and  Panther, '  described  him 
as  a  monster  of  immodesty  and  impurity. 
Macaulay  paints  him  in  the  blackest  colours  ; 
meanness,  scurrility,  a  depraved  and  polluted 
imagination,  an  abject  spirit,  a  shameful 
career  of  mendicancy  and  adulation,  are  * 
laid  to  his  account.  He  has  been  called  a 
backbiter,  a  liar,  a  hypocrite  ;  and  charges 
of  a  still  more  abominable  kind  have 
been  advanced  and  repeated  against  him. 
Some  of  these  charges  have  been  grossly  ex- 
aggerated ;  for  some  of  them  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  foundation.  Those  who  knew 
him  well,  for  instance,  have  distinctly  as- 
serted that  his  private  life  was  singularly 
pure,  and  yet  Mr.  Christie  continues  to  ac- 
cuse him,  on  the  paltry  evidence  of  an  ob- 
scure libeller,  of  the  grossest  libertinism. 
Now,  unless  we  are  much  mistaken,  Dryden 
was  in  private  life  a  very  respectable,  a  very 
amiable,  a  very  lovable,  and  a  very  generous 
man.  He  was  always  going  out  of  his  way 
to  do  a  kindness  to  his  fellow-labourers  in 
literature.  He  welcomed  W^ycherly  with 
open  arms,  though  he  knew  that  Wycherly  *s 
success  must  be,  to  some  extent,  based  on 
his  own  depression.  Dennis,  Shere,  Moyle, 
Motteaux,  and  Walsh,  were  constantly  as- 
sisted by  him.  By  his  patronage  Addison, 
then  a  diffident  lad  at  Oxford,  and  Congrevo, 
a  timid  aspirant  for  popular  favour,  came 
into  prominence.  When  Southeme  was 
smarting  under  the  failure  of  his  comedy, 
Dryden  was  near  to  cheer  and  condole  .with 
him.     He  helped  Prior,  and  he  was  but  ill 
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rewarded.  He  did  what  he  could  for  voting 
Oldham  ;  and  when  the  poor  fellow  buried 
in  his  premature  grave  abilities  which  might 
have  done  honour  to  his  country,  he  dedi- 
cated a  magnificent  elegy  to  his  memory. 
Lee  and  Garth  were  among  his  disciples  ; 
and,  if  he  was  at  first  blind  or  unjust  to 
Otway*s  fine  genius,  he  afterwards  made 
ample  amends.  He  gave  Nell  Gwynne 
a  helping  hand  at  the  time  when  she  sorely 
needed  it.  Ilis  letters  to  Mrs.  Thomas  still 
testify  not  only  his  willingness  to  oblige,  bat 
the  kindliness  and  courtesy  with  which  he 
proffered  his  services.  He  was,  we  are 
told,'  beloved  by  his  tenants  in  Northamp- 
tonshire for  his  liberality  as  a  landlord.  The 
few  private  letters  which  have  been  pre- 
served to  us  amply  prove  the  warmth  and 
purity  of  his  domestic  affections.  His  re- 
lations with  his  wife  are  said  to  have  been 
unhappy,  but  his  devotion  to  his  children  is 
touching  in  the  extreme.  He  was  always 
thinking  of  them  :  he  is  always  alluding  to 
them.  He  sent  two  of  them  to  the  Univer- 
sities when  he  could  but  ill  afford  it ;  and 
he  seems  to  have  exercised  an  anxious  vigi- 
lance over  their  studies.  *  If,'  he  writes, 
referring  to  his  son  Charles,  who  had  been 
ill,  *  it  please  God  that  I  must  die  of  over- 
study,  I  cannot  spend  my  life  better  than  in 
preserving  his.'  In  an  ago  of  shameless 
profligacy,  his  private  life  was  without  a 
stain  ;  for  in  the  charges  brought  against  him 
by  his  literary  assailants  we  can  detect  noth- 
ing but  those  vague  and  extravagant  calum- 
nies which  carry  their  own  refutation.  We 
are  not  prepared  either  to  defend  or  to  exten- 
uate the  grave  offences  against  morality  and 
decorum  vhich  sully  his  writings  ;  we  are 
not  prepared  to  defend  the  wild  inconsis- 
tency of  his  conduct  and  his  opinions,  but 
we  contend  that  a  poet  must  be  read  in  the 
light  of  the  age  which  nurtured  him.  Dryden 
was  the  noble  scapegoat  of  an  ignoble  and 
dissolute  generation.  He  fell  on  evil  days 
and  profligate  patrons,  with  the  hard  alter- 
native of  popularity  or  starvation. 

John  Dryden,  the  eldest  son  of  Erasmus 
Dryden  and  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  Pickering,  was  bom  at  Aldwinckle, 
a  village  near  Oundle  in  Northamptonshire, 
on  the  9th  of  August,  1631.  There  is  a 
local  tradition  that  he  first  saw  the  light  in 
the  parsoiiage-house  of  Aldwinckle  All 
Saints,  then  the  residence  of  his  maternal 
grandfather.  The  truth  of  this  tradition 
has  been  questioned  by  the  biographers, 
who,  on  the  authority  of  Malone,  have  as- 
serted that  Mr.  Pickering  did  not  become 
rector  till  1647,  and  that  consequently  there 
are  no  reasonable  grounds  for  supposing  that 


Dryden  was  born  there  in  1631.  But  Mr. 
Christie,  ascertaining  that  Pickering  became 
rector  in  1597,  not  in  1647,  has  corrobo- 
rated the  tnith  of  the  old  tradition,  and  jus- 
tified  the  claims  of  the  little  room  which  is 
still  shown  to  the  reverence  of  the  literary 
pilgrim.  His  family,  though  not  noble, 
was  eminently  respectable  ;  and  though  two 
of  his  sisters  married  small  tradesmen,  and 
one  of  his  brothers  became  a  tobacconist  in 
London,  he  could  still  remind  the  Lady 
Elizabeth  Howard  that  on  his  mother's  side 
he  could  number  titled  relations  who  had  en- 
joyed the  friendship  of  James  I.,  and  sat  in 
judgment  on  his  successor.  Poets  have  sel- 
dom been  distinguished  for  adhering  to  the 
political  and  religious  traditions  which  they 
have  inherited,  and  Dryden  is  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  His  father  and  his  mother  were 
not  only  Puritans  themselves,  but  belonged 
to  families  who  had  niade  themselves  con- 
spicuous for  their  opposition  to  the  Crown 
and  for  the  zealous  consistency  with  which 
they  had  upheld  the  principles  of  their  sect. 
His  grandfather  had  been  imprisoned  for 
refusing  loan-money  to  Charles  I.  His 
uncle,  Sir  John  Dryden,  was  accused  of 
having  turned  the  chancel  of  his  church  at 
Canons- Ashby  into  a  barn,  and  Mr.  Christie 
thinks  it  not  improbable  that  his  father  was 
a  Committee-man  of  the  Commonwealth- 
times.  Of  his  early  youth  little  is  known. 
He  had,  he  tells,  read  Polybius  in  Eng- 
lish when  he  was  ten  years  old,  *  and  even 
then  had  some  dark  notions  of  the  pradencc 
with  which  he  conducted  his  design,' — an 
early  instance  of  his  characteristic  preference 
for  solid  and  philosophic  literature  as  dis- 
tinguished from  romantic  and  imaginative. 
If  an  inscription  erected  by  his  cousin  in 
Tichmarsh  Church  is  to  be  believed,  he  re- 
ceived the  rudiments  of  his  education  in  that 
village.  From  Tichmarsh  he  proceeded  to 
Westminster  School,  probably  about  1642. 
We  have  no  means  of  judging  why  this 
school  was  selected  ;  but  the  clioice  was  a 
wise  one,  and  young  Dryden  arrived  at  a 
fortunate  moment.  Three  years  before,  the 
languid  and  ineflScient  Osbolston  had  been 
ejected  by  Laud  from  the  head-mastership  ; 
and  the  school,  now  in  the  vigorous  hands 
of  Busby,  was  about  to  enter  on  a  career 
which  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  edu- 
cation. During  his  tenure  of  oflice — ^to  em- 
ploy the  phraseology  he  loved  to  afFect — 
Westminster  sent  up  to  the  Universities  more 
lads  destined  afterwards  to  distinguish  them- 
selves in  every  department  of  politics,  the- 
ology, science,  and  lijLerature,  than  an}r  other 
English  school  coula  boast  of  doing  in  two 
centuries.  Busby '.was  indeed  eminently 
qualified  for  his  resjiK)nsible  post.     He  was 
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one  of  those  men  wliom  Nature  had  en- 
dowed with  versatile  powers  which  circum- 
stances had  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
display  actively,  but  which  expressed  them- 
selves in  ready  and  delighted  sympathy 
whenever  he  recognised  their  presence  in 
others.  At  Oxford  he  had  been  distin- 
guished not  only  by  his  classical  and  theo- 
logical attainments,  but  by  his  abilities  as 
an  orator,  as  a  conversationalist,  and  as  an 
amateur  actor.  The  skill  with  which  he 
had  sustained  a  leading  character  in  Cart^ 
Wright's  comedy  of  the  *  Royal  Slave,'  on 
the  occasion  of  Charles  I.  's  visit  to  Oxford, 
was  long  remembered  in  the  Common  Room 
at  Christ  Church.  For  upwards  of  half  a 
century  he  ruled  Westminster  with  a  severity 
which  has  been  pleasantly  ridiculed  by  Pope, 
and  feelingly  described  by  more  than  one 
of  his  illustrious  pupils.  But  he  could 
reflect  with  pride,  at  the  end  of  a  long  and 
laborious  life,  that  he  had  nursed  the  young 
genius  of  Dry  den,  Lee,  Prior,  Saunders, 
Rowe,  King  and  Duke  ;  tliat  he  had 
moulded  the  youth  of  Locke  and  South  ; 
had  imbued  with  literary  tastes  which  never 
left  them  the  practical  abilities  of  Montagu 
and  Stepney  ;  had  laid,  the  foundations  of 
Atterbury's  elegant  scholarship,  and  of  that 
learning  which  made  Edmund  Smith  the 
marvel  of  his  contemporaries  ;  had  taught 
FrJende*  to  speak  as  Terence  spoke,'  and 
iUsop  to  repeat  the  refined  wit  of  Horace  ;  * 
that  eight  of  his  pupils  had  been  raised  to 
the  Bench,  that  no  less  than  sixteen  had 
been  bishops.  His  influence  on  Dryden 
waa  undoubtedly  considerable.  He  saw 
and  encouraged  in  every  way  Ms  peculiar 
bent.  Despairing,  probably,  of  ever  making 
hin^  an  exact  scholar,  he  taught  him  to  ap- 
proach Virgil  and  Horace,  not  so  much  from 
the  grammatical  as  from  the  literary  side. 
He  taught  him  to  relish  the  austere  beauties 
of  the  Roman  satirists,  and  with  admirable 
t^ct  set  him  to  turn  Persius  and  others  into 
English  verse,  instead  of  submitting  him  to 
the  usual  drudgery  of  Latin  composition. 
Dryden  never  forgot  his  obligations  to  Bus- 
by. Thirty  years  afterwards,  when  the 
young  Westminster  boy  had  become  the 
first  poet  and  the  first  critic  of  his  age,  he 
addressed  his  master,  then  a  very  old  man, 
in  some  of  the  most  beautiful  verses  he  ever 
wrote.  With  exquisite  propriety  he  dedi- 
cated to  him  his  translation  of  the  Satire  in 
which  Persius  records  his  reverence  and 
gratitude  to  Comutus  : — 

*  Yet  never  could  be  worthily  expressed 
How  deeply  thou  art  seated  in  my  breast. 

*  *  Let  Freind  affect  to  speak  as  Terence  spoke, 

And  Alsop  never  but  like  Horace  joke.  * 


When   first   my  childish  robe   resign'd   the 

charge. 
And  left  me  unconfin'd  to  live  at  large. 
Just  at  that  af e  when  manhood  set  me  free, 
I  then  deposed  myself  and  left  the  reins  to  thee. 
On  thy  wise  bosom  I  repos'd  my  head, 
And  by  my  better  Socrates  was  bred. 
My  reason  took  tlie  bent  of  thy  command, 
Was  form'd  and  polish 'd  by  thy  skilful  hand.' 

And  what  he  has  embalmed  so  eloquently  in 
verse  he  has  repeated  with  simpler  sincerity, 
but  with  equal  emphasis  in  prose.  They 
now  lie  within  a  few  feet  of  each  other  in 
tJie  great  Abbey.  Men  of  genius  have  had, 
as  a  rule,  little  enough  to  thank  their  peda- 
gogues for  ;  and  at  the  present  time,  when 
masters  and  pupils  are  farther  than  ever  from 
realising  the  old  notion  of  the  sacred  ties 
which  should  connect  them,  we  are  tempted 
to  dwell  fondly  on  this  touching  and  credit- 
able incident  in  a  great  man's  career. 

From  Westminster  young  Dryden  pro- 
ceeded to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He 
was  entered  May  18th,  1650  ;  he  matricu- 
lated in  the  following  July,  and  on  the  2nd 
of  October,  the  same  year,  he  was  elected  a 
scholar  on  the  Westminster  foundation.  Of 
his  life  at  Cambridge  comparatively  little  ia 
known.  He  probably  carried  up  to  Trinity 
enough  Latin  to  enable  him  to  read  witli 
facility  the  Roman  classics,  and  enough 
Greek  to  enable  him  to  follow  a  Greek  text 
in  a  Latin  version.  We  very  much  question 
whether  his  attainments  in  Greek  ever  went 
beyond  this,  and  he  has  given  us  ample  op- 
portunities of  judging.  Making  all  allow- 
ances for  haste  and  the  exigencies  of  a. 
theory  of  translation,  which  aimed  at  trans- 
ferring the  spirit  rather  than  the  letter,  it  is 
obvious  that,  his  Greek  scholarship  was  esn 
sentially  inexact,  uncritical,  dishonest.  In 
his  renderings  from  Homer  and  Theocritus, 
he  universally  follows  the  Latin  translation  : 
his  knowledge  of  Poly  bins  and  Plutarch  is 
plainly  at  secondhand  :  of  Aristophanes  and 
the  Tragedians  he  appears  to  have  known 
little.  To  Thucydides,  to  Plato,  and  to  the 
Orators  he  has  rarely  even  alluded.  Indeed 
we  very  much  question  whether  he  could 
have  read  ten  consecutive  lines  of  Homer 
or  Euripides  without  assistance.  His  Col- 
lege life  did  not  glide  away  in  unbroken 
tranquillity.  An  entry  may  still  be  read  in 
the  Conclusion-book  at  Trinity,  which 
charges  him  with  disobedience  to  the  Vice- 
Master  and  with  contumacy  in  taking  the 
puni^maent  inflicted  on  him.  It  would 
seem  also  from  an  allusion  in  a  satire  of 
Shadwell's  that  he  got  into  some  scr^e  for 
insulting  a  young  nobleman,  which  nearly 
ended  in  expulsion  ;  but  the  details  are  too 
obscure  to  warrant  any  definite  conclusion. 
That  he  studied  bard,  however,  in  his  own 
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way  is  likely  enough.  He  had,  at  all 
events,  the  credit  of  having  read  through  the 
Greek  and  Roman  authors.  He  taught 
himself  Italian  and  French,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  those  wide  and  varied,  though 
perhaps  superficial,  attainments  which  he 
found  so  useful  in  after-life.  To  Trinity  he 
gratefully  acknowledged  the  chief  part  of 
his  education,  though,  like  his  predecessors, 
Marvel  and  Cowley,  he  probably  owed  little 
or  nothing  to  anybody  but  himself.  The 
University,  agitated  by  the  civil  commotions 
which  had  sh^en  England  to  its  centre,  was 
not  at  that  time  conspicuous  either  for  its 
scholarship  or  for  its  efforts  in  general  litera- 
ture. *  The  age  of  Milton,  Mar\'el,  Cowley, 
and  May,  had  just  passed  ;  the  age  of 
Thomas  Stanley,  Bentley,  Barnes,  and  Mid- 
dleton  had  not  arrived.  "What  activity 
there  was,  was  principally  in  a  philosophical 
and  scientific  direction.  Dr}'den's  tutor. 
Templar,  had  engaged  himself  in  a  contro- 
versy with  Hobbes,  John  Nichols,  of  Jesus, 
was  writing  on  precious  stones.  Ray  was 
laying  the  foundations  of  English  Natural 
History.  Isaac  Barrow  was  deep  in  botany 
and  astronomy.  Cudworth  was  busy  with 
his  great  work.  Henry  More  was  unravel- 
ling the  mysteries  of  Plotinus  and  the  Cab- 
bala. Hill,  the  Master  of  Trinity,  was  in- 
different to  everything  but  politics.  The 
only  man  who  had  any  pretension  to  ele- 
gant scholarship  was  Duport,  then  Margaret 
Professor  of  Divinity,  and  shortly  afterwards 
Professor  of  Greek.  He  was  an  excellent 
Latinist,  as  his  epigrams  still  remain  to 
testify,  and  he  was  one  of  the  few  English 
scholars  who  had  acquired  fluency  and  even 
some  skill  in  Greek  verse  composition.  His 
versions  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  of  Ec- 
clesiastes,  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  of 
the  Psalms,  are  unquestionably  the  best 
Greek  verses  which  had  hitherto  appeared  in 
England.  To  find  anjrthing  as  good,  we 
must  go  forward  nearly  a  century  and  a  half 
to  Dr.  Cooke's  version  of  Gray's  *  Elegy.' 
It  does  not  seem,  that  Dryden  had  any  ac- 
quaintance with  him,  though  he  was  very 
likely  in  residence  when  Duport  was  made 
Vice-Master  of  Trinity  in  1655.  Dryden 
had,  however,  taken  his  degree  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  probably  preferred  ram- 
bling at  will  through  the  well-stocked  shelves 
of  the  College  library  to  attending  a  course 
of  lectures  on  Theophrastus.  His  studies 
were  interrupted  by  the  death  of  his  father, 
and  by  an  attachment  lie  had  formed  to 
his  cousin  Honor  Dryden,  a  young  lady  of 
considerable  personal  attractions  and  a  fair 
fortune.  She  turned,  it  seems,  a  deaf  ear 
to  the  flowing  periods  of  her  passionate 
lover,  and  left  him  *  to  bee  burnt  and  mar- 


tyred in  those  flames  of  adoration  '  which  a 
letter  she' addressed  to  him  had,  he  assures 
her,  kindled  in  him.  Whether  he  returned 
again  to  Cambridge,  after  burying  his 
father,  is  doubtful.  From  1655  to  1657, 
nothing  is  known  of  his  movements  except 
what  mere  conjecture  has  suggested.  In 
spite  of  the  assertions  of  Mr.  Christie  and 
the  old  gentleman  who  assures  us  that  the 
head  of  the  young  poet  was  too  roving  to 
stay  there,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  with 
MfiJone  that,  for  some  time,  at  least,  subse- 
quent to  his  father's  death,  he  renewed  his 
residence  at  Trinity.  However  that  may 
be,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  he  had  settled  in 
London  about  the  middle  of  1657. 

He  found  Cromwell  in  the  zenith  of  his 
power,  and  his  cousin  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering 
high  in  the  Protector's  favour.  He  sought 
at  once  his  cousin's  patronage,  and  appears 
to  have  been  for  a  while  his  private  secre- 
tary ;  but  his  principal  aim  was  directed  to 
literature.  His  prospects  were  certainly  not 
encouraging,  and  it  would  indeed  have  re- 
quired more  penetration  than  falls  to  the  lot 
even  of  far-sighted  judges  to  discern  the 
future  author  of  *  Absalom  and  Achitophel ' 
in  the  stout,  florid  youth,  clad  in  grey  Nor- 
wich drugget,  who  now  offered  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  poetic  fame.  He  was  in  his 
twenty-seventh  year.  At  an  age  when  Aris- 
tophanes, Lucan,  Persius,  Milton,  Tasso, 
Shelley,  and  Keats  had  achieved  immortal- 
ity, he  had  given  no  signs  of  poetic  ability  ; 
he  had  proved,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  very  rudiments  of  his  art ; 
that  he  had  still  to  acquire  what  all  other 
poets  instinctively  possess.  A  few  lines  to 
his  cousin  Honor,  which  would  have  scarcely 
found  a  place  in  the  columns  of  a  provin- 
cial newspaper,  an  execrable  elegy  on  Lord 
Hastings'  death,  and  a  commendatory  poem 
on  his  friend  Hoddesden's  Epigrams,  im- 
measurably inferior  to  what  Pope  and  Kirke 
White  produced  at  twelve,  conclusively 
showed  that  he  had  no  ear  for  verse,  no  com- 
mand of  poetic  diction,  no  sense  of  poetic 
taste.  We  have  now  to  watch  the  process 
by  which  these  crude  and  meagre  powers 
gradually  assumed,  by  dint  of  careful  prac- 
tice, a  maturity,  a  richness,  and  a  ductility 
which  are  the  pride  and  wonder  of  our  lit- 
erature. We  are  fortunately  enabled  to 
trace  with  accuracy  not  only  the  successive 
stages  but  the  successive  steps  by  which  the 
genius  of  Dryden  underwent  this  wondrous 
transformation — and  the  history  of  letters 
presents  few  more  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive studies. 

When  he  entered  London,  he  must  have 
found  the  character  of  our  prose  and  of  our 
poetry  singularly  undefined.     Both  were  in 
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a  state    of  transition,  and  passing  rapidly 
into  new  f onns  ;  but  as  yet  the  nature  of 
the  transition  was  obscure,  the  forms  unde- 
termined.    There  were,  in  fact,  four  'influ- 
ences at  work.     In   Herrick   and  Wither 
vibrated  still  the  lyric  note  of  Ben  Jonson 
and  Fletcher,  and  in  the  tragedies  of  Shirley 
the  large  utterance  of  the  old  drama  was 
faltering    out   its  last    unheeded    accents. 
Cowley  and  his  subordinates  were  upholding 
the  principles  of  the  metaphysical  school, 
and  their  influence  was,  on  the  whole,  pre- 
dominant in  most  of  the  narrative,  religious 
and  lyrical  poetry  of  the  time.     In  Milton, 
Cartwright,  and  Owen,  it  seemed  for  a  mo- 
ment probable  that  the  Puritans  would  vin- 
dicate for  themselves  an  ascetic  and  inde- 
pendent literature  of  their  own,  which  might, 
under    favourable    political   circumstances, 
assert  the  supremacy  over  all.      But  the 
course  of  intellectual  activity  is  determined 
by  causes  which  lie  outside  itself.     Partly 
in  obedience  to  a  great  European  movement, 
partly  owing  to  the  critical  and  reflective 
spirit  which  never  fails  to  follow  an  age  of 
gi*eat  creative  energy,  and  partly,  no  doubt, 
owing  to  our  increased  acquaintance  with 
French  masterpieces,  an  adherence  to  Eliza- 
bethan models  was  intolerable,  to  metaphysi- 
cal subtleties  repulsive,  to  the  stem  genius 
of  Puritanism  impossible.     *  Paradise  Lost ' 
had  still  to  be  written,  but  it  was  entirely 
out  of  tune  with  the  age,  as  two  contempo- 
rary testimonies  grotesquely  illustrate.     The 
*  Pilgrim's  Progress  *  was  yet  to  come  forth 
for  the  delight  of  millions,  but  it  was  not 
till  the  present  century  that  it  was  consid- 
ered anything  but  a  vulgar  romance,  appeal- 
ing only  to  vulgar  readers.       In  the  fourth 
influence  was  the  principle  of  life,  for  it 
was  in  entire  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  and  it  was  the  influence  wielded 
by  Waller,  Denham,  and  Davenant.     The 
terseness,  finish,  and  dainty  grace  of  the 
first  banished  for  ever  the  *  wood-notes  wild ' 
of  the  early  singers,  and  did  much  to  purify 
language  and  thought  from  the  extravagance 
of  the   metaphysical  school,    though  that 
school    was    supported    by    the    powerful 
genius  of  Cowley.     The  studied  sweetness, 
moreover,    of  Waller's    heroics,    and    the 
equable   commonsense    of  his   sentiments, 
were  also  instrumental  in  establishing  the 
tenets  of  the  new  school.     Denham  laboured 
also  to   substitute  reflection  for   imagina- 
tion, criticism  for  feeling,  and  fitted   the 
heroic  couplet  for  its  fresh  duties.     Dave- 
nant followed  in  his  footsteps,  added  body 
and  solidity  to  the  limper  harmony  of  Wal- 
ler, umed  at  brevity  and  pointed  diction, 
wrote  confessedly  on  critical  principles,  re- 
cast the  drama,  and  encouraged  his  coadju- 


tors to  recast  it.  Cowley,  at  that  time  U^ 
most  eminent  poet  in  England,  clung  witL 
inexplicable  pertinacity  to  the  extravagancies 
of  the  former  age,  except  in  his  better  mo- 
ments. Those  better  moments  sufficed, 
however,  to  furnish  the  heroic  couplet  with 
models  of  massive  dignity,  and  to  show  how 
it  was  possible  for  the  English  lyric  to  unite 
the  finished  grace  of  Horace  with  the  rap- 
ture and  glory  of  Pindar.  Such  were  the 
men  who  initiated  the  literature  which  it 
was  the  task  of  the  youth  now  entering  on 
his  career  to  define  and  establish,  of  Pope 
to  carry  to  ultimate  perfection,  and  of  Dar- 
win to  reduce  to  an  absurdity. 

In  1658  Cromwell  died,  and  at  the  be- 
giiming  of  the  following  year  Dry  den  pub- 
lished a  copy  of  verses  to  deplore  the  event. 

*  The  Heroic  Stanzas  on  the  Death  of  the 
Lord  Protector '  inaugurate  his  poetical  ca- 
reer. They  are  not  only  strikingly  superior 
to  his  former  productions,  but  they  evince 
a  native  vigour,  an  active  imagination,  and 
a  degree  of  imitative  skill  which  promised 
well  with  time  and  practice.  They  showed 
also  that  he  had  elected  to  cast  in  his  lot 
with  the  new  school ;  that  the  genius  of  the 
metaphysical  sect  to  which  he  bad  already 
sacrificed  was  to  yield  to  the  genius  of  self- 
restraint  and  good  sense.  They  are  mod- 
elled closely  on  Davenant's  *  Gondibert, ' 
repeating  his  peculiarities  of  turn  and  ca- 
dence with  a  fidelity  which  is  not  servile, 
because  it  is  sustained  with  such  admirable 
powers  of  felicitous  and  original  imagery. 
The  following  year,  so  full  of  political  tur- 
moil, he  probably  spent  in  close  application 
to  composition,  and  to  studying  with  mi- 
nuteness the  works  of  his  masters.  His 
three  next  poems,  the  *  Astnca  Redux, '  the 

*  Panegyric  on    the  Coronation, '   and  the 

*  Epistle  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,'  were 
written  to  welcome  back  Charles  II.  and  to 
flatter  his  minister.  They  are  evidently 
the  fruit  of  much  labour,  and  are  full  of 
that  uneasy  elaboration  which  naturally 
characterises  the  efforts  of  a  young  poet  on 
his  probation.  The  versification  and  tone 
of  thought  are  those  of  Davenant,  Waller, 
and  Denham  happily  blended.  From  the 
first  he  has  caught  a  certain  solidity  of 
rhythm,  and  a  happy  trick  of  epigrammatic 
expression  ;  from  the  second,  a  tone  of  equa- 
ble smoothness,  and  the  art  of  perverting 
imagery  into  compliment ;  from  the  third,  a 
habit  of  commentative  reflection  and  scien- 
tific allusion.  Though  he  had  abandoned 
the  affectation  and  the  extravagance  of  meta- 
physical poets,  he  was  not  entirely  free 
from  their  shackles,  and  was  careful  to  en- 
rich and  enliven  his  diction  with  their  varied 
and  wide-ranging  imagery.     Hence  the  rest- 
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ids straining  after  illustration,  selected  in- 
ascriminately  from  natural  science,  from 
mathematics,  from  mythology  and  history, 
which  confronts  us  in  these  early  works. 

About  this  time  he  had  formed  the  ac-. 
qnaintance  of  Sir  Robert  lloward,  a  fashion- 
able playwright  of  some  distinction  ;  and  he 
honoured  his  friend  with  a  complimentary 
poem,  which  probably  forms  the  link  be- 
tween the  *  Stanzas  on  Cromwell  *  and  the 
three  poems  to  which  we  have  just  alluded. 
In  1662  ajppeared  the  *  Epistle  to  Dr.  Charl- 
ton,' the  lirst  of  his  works  which,  according 
to  Hallam,  possesses  any  considerable  merit. 
Considerable  merit  it  undoubtedly  does  not 
possess,  but  it  marks  a  decided  advance  in 
literary  skill.  t 

Dry  den  had  now  commenced  his  career  in 
earnest.  He  had  quitted  his  cousin,  quar- 
relled with  his  Puritan  relations,  who  prob- 
ably regarded  his  facile  politics  with  abhor- 
rence, and  attached  himself  to  Herringman, 
a  bookseller  on  the  New  Exchange.  Though 
the  prop€;fty  he  had  inherited  from  his 
father  must  have  preserved  hhn  from  actual 
want,  he  was  accused  of  being  Ilerring- 
man's  hack.'  His  admission  into  the  Royal 
Society,  however — which  numbered  among 
its  members  Boyle,  Wallis,  Wilkins,  Bar- 
row, Wren,  Waller,  Denham,  Cowley,  and 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham — and  his  intimacy 
with  Sir  Robert  lloward,  place  it  beyond 
all  doubt  that  he  must  have  been  in  a  respect- 
able position.  He  was,  perhaps,  indebted 
to  Howard  for  some  useful  introductions, 
and,  if  his  enemies  are  to  be  believed,  for 
more  substantial  assistance  also.  A  cor- 
respondent in  the  *  Gentleman's  Magazine ' 
for  1745  furnishes  us  with  a  glimpse  of  the 
young  poet  in  his  lighter  hours  :  *  I  remem- 
ber plain  John  Dryden  before  he  paid  his 
court  with  success  to  the  great,  in  one  uni- 
form clothing  of  Norwich  drugget.  I  have 
ate  tarts  with  him  and  Madame  Reeve  at 
the  Mulberry  Gardens,  where  our  author 
advanced  to  a  sword  and  a  Chadreux  wig.' 
Mr.  Christie  is  very  severe  with  this  tart- 
eating  and  Madame  Reeve,  but  we  really  see 
no  reason  for  concluding  either  that  Dryden 
was  a  libertine,  or  that  the  lady  wjis  notori- 
ously for  many  years  his  mistress.  The 
only  definite  authority  for  such  a  statement 
is  a  passage  in  the  *  Rehearsal,'  which  is 
surely  too  general  in  its  language  to  warrant 
any  certain  conclusion.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  nature  of  his  connection  with 
her,  it  was  probably  discontinued  on  his 
marriage  with  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard.* 


*  Mr.  Christie  dates  this  tart-eating  with  Ma- 
dame Reeve  after  Diy den's  marriage,  hinc  lUa 
Ulcryjna.  Sir  Walter  Scott  more  liberally  dates 
it  before.  In  either  case  the  witness  must  have 
been  a  child. 


This  lady,  the  sister  of  his  friend  Sir  Robert 
Howard,  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Ear! 
of  Berkshire,  and  the  marriage,  as  the  reg- 
ister still  testifies,  was  solemnised  at  St. 
Swithin's  Church,  London,  December  1st, 
1663.  It  has  been  confidently  asserted  that 
Dryden  married  her  under  derogatory  cir- 
cumstances, and  that,  previous  to  her  mar- 
riage with  him,  she  had  been  the  mistress 
of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield.  Now  of  this 
there  is  no  proof  at  all.  The  two  brutal 
libels  in  which  charges  are  brought  against 
her  good  name,  accuse  her  husband  of  being 
a  drunken  profligate,  and  are  full  of  that 
reckless  malignity  which  it  would  be  gro- 
tesque to  attempt  to  seriously  refute.  Scott 
long  ago  pointed  out  the  utter  worthlessness 
of  their  testimony.  Since  Scott  wrote,  a 
letter,  it  is  true,  addressed  by  her  tp  Ches- 
terfield has  been  brought  to  light,  and  this 
letter,  according  to  MitfordandMr.  Christie, 
strongly  corroborates  the  former  evidence. 
We  cannot  see  it.  She  was  the  social  equal 
of  the  Earl,  who  was  acquainted  both  with 
her  father  and  her  brothers.  She  promises 
to  meet  him  at  a  place  of  public  resort.  She 
asks  him  not  to  believe  what  the  world  says 
of  her  ;  but  it  is  surely  hard  to  wrest  these 
words  into  a  criminal  signification.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  letter  incompatible  either 
with  an  innocent  flirtation  or  a  legitimate 
and  honourable  attachment.  That  Chester- 
field was  a  libertine,  scarcely  affects  the 
question.  To  conclude  that  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  one  of  the  first  families  in  England 
should,  with  the  connivance  of  her  father, 
submit  to  be  the  mistress  of  a  young  rake, 
is  preposterous.  Mr.  Christie  supports  his 
authorities  with  an  h  priori  argument  that 
if  her  character  had  been  unsullied  she  would 
never  have  married  T)ryden.  He  forgets 
tliat  Dryden  was  himself  of  good  birtli,  that 
he  had  her  brother  to  plead  for  him,  that 
he  had  all  the  facilities  afforded  by  a  long 
visit  at  her  father's  country  house,  that  he 
was  not  in  those  days  the  '  poet-squab,'  but 
that  he  was  *  distinguished  by  the  emulous 
favour  of  the  fair  sex.'  One  of  his  libellers 
has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  *  blusli- 
ing  virgins  had  died  for  him. '  That  the 
marriage  was  not  a  happy  one  is  only  too 
probable,  though  the  unhappiness  arose,  it 
is  obvious,  from  causes  quite  unconnected 
with  infidelity,  either  on  the  part  of  the  hus- 
band or  the  wife.  Whatever  incompati- 
bility might  have  existed  on  the  score  of 
temper  or  tastes,  the  Lady  Elizabeth  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  kind  and  affectionate 
mother,  and  may,  if  we  can  draw  any  con- 
clusions from  the  scanty  correspondence 
which  is  preserved  to  us,  claim  the  hon- 
ourable distinction  of  having  faithfully;  ful- 
filled her  domestic  duties. 
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About  tills  time  Diyden  began  bis  con- 
nection with  the  theatres,  and  this  connec- 
tion was,  wdth  some  interruptions,  continued 
till  within  five  years  of  his  death — ^his  first 
play,  *  The  Wild  Gallant, '  being  acted  in 
1663,  his  last — *  Love  Triumphant' — in 
1694.  Since  the  closing  of  the  theatres 
by  the  Puritans  in  1642,  the  drama,  which 
was  for  upwards  of  a  century  the  glory  and 
the  pride  of  the  English  people,  supported 
by  the  patronage  of  three  liberal  and  en- 
lightened sovereigns,  had  maintained  a  pre- 
carious and  fugitive  existence.  The  Bur- 
bages  and  Condells,  who  had  once  shaken 
the  Globe  and  the  Blackfriars  with  the 
plaudits  of  delighted  crowds,  had  been  con- 
strained to  act  for  the  amusement  of  a  few 
desperate  enthusiasts  in  a  private  room  at 
Holland  House,  or  in  a  miserable  bam  at  the 
Cock  Pit  and  the  Red  Bull,  dreading  the 
penance  of  imprisonment  and  the  imposition 
of  enormous  fines.  Davenant  had  indeed, 
by  an  ingenious  compromise,  succeeded  in 
evading  the  prohibition  of  the  Government. 
He  had  in  1657  obtained  leave  to  present 
at  the  back  part  of  Rutland  House  an  enter- 
tainment— so  he  called  it — of  declamation 
and  music,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients  ; 
and  the  *  Siege  of  Rhodes  '  and  the  '  History 
of  Sir  Francis  Drake  '  still  testify  the  exist- 
ence of  this  bastard  drama.  Four  years 
afterwards,  Charles  II.  was  on  the  throne, 
with  all  the  literary  predilections  of  his  an- 
cestors, and,  though  the  cautious  policy  of 
Clarendon  only  suffered  two  theatres  to  be 
licensed,  both  managers  and  playwrights 
lost  no  time  in  indemnifying  themselves  for 
their  long  privations.  The  King's  Theatre 
was  in  the  hands  of  Thomas  Killigrew,  an 
accomplished  and  licentious  wit,  whose  sal- 
lies were  long  remembered  at  Whitehall. 
The  Duke's  Theatre  was  under  the  direction 
of  Davenant,  who,  in  1660,  had  been 
raised  to  the  laureateship.  The  position  of 
a  professional  writer  who  had  to  live  by  his 
pen  was  once  more  pretty  much  what  it  had 
been  when  poor  Greene  jeered  at  Shakspeare 
for  tagging  his  verses  ;  and  when  Shakspeare 
himself  made  his  fortune  out  of  the  Black- 
friars Theatre.  Dryden  must  have  felt  that 
he  had  little  to  fear  from  his  immediate 
predecessors.  Of  the  giant  race  who,  to 
borrow  a  sentence  from  Lamb,  spoke  nearly 
the  same  language,  and  had  a  set  of  moral 
feelings  and  notions  in  common,  Shirley 
only  remained.  But  Shirley  had  collapsed, 
worn  out  and  penniless,  into  a  suburban 
pedagogue  ;  Ford  had  died  in  1639  ;  Massin- 
ger  in  1640  ;  and  in  such  plays  as  Cock- 
ain's  \Obstinate  Lady,'  Quarle's  *  Virgin 
Widow,'  Charaberlayne's  '  Love's  Victory,' 
Killigrew 's    *  Parson's    Wedding ' — ►which 


may  be  cited  as  typical  of  this  period — the 
drama  had  degenerated  into  mere  fluent 
rhetoric,  or  been  vulgarised  into  a  series  of 
operatic  effects  at  once  futile  and  tiauseous. 
Of  Davenant' s  earlier  plays  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  speak  ;  the  dreariness  of  those 
which  he  produced  under  the  most  favour- 
able conditions  will  probably  deter  the  gen- 
eral reader  from  venturing  to  recur  to  those 
which  he  produced  under  circumstances  the 
most  unfavourable. 

Into  a  minute  account  of  Dryden 's  labours 
for  the  stage  it  is  neither  profitable  nor 
requisite  to  enter.  Johnson  has  lamented 
the  necessity  of  following  the  progress  of  his 
theatrical  fame,  but  sensibly  remarks  at  the 
same  time  that  the  composition  and  fate  of 
eight-and-twenty  dramas  include  too  much 
of  a  poetical  life  to  be  omitted.  They  in- 
clude unhappily  the  best  years  of  that  life  ; 
they  prevented,  as  their  author  pathetically 
complains,  the  composition  of  works  better 
suited  to  his  genius — but  for  them  Lucretius 
might  have  found  his  equal  and  Lucan  his 
superior.  He  had  bound  himself,  how- 
ever, to  the  profession  of  a  man  of  letters, 
and  he  applied  himself  with  resolution  to 
the  production  of  marketable  material.  He 
accurately  informed  himself  of  what  his  pa- 
trons wanted,  and  he  managed  with  unscni- 
pulous  dexterity  to  provide  them  with  it. 
He  followed  models  for  which  he  has  been 
at  no  pains  to  conceal  his  contempt,  and  he 
gratified  as  a  playwright  the  vitiated  taste 
which  as  a  critic  he  did  his  best  to  correct  and 
purify.  Those  who  live  to  please  must,  as  he 
well  knew,  please  to  live.  The  fine  genius  of 
the  Shakspearean  comedy,  the  conscientious, 
elaborate  and  lofty  art  of  Jonson,  were  be- 
yond his  reach  and  beyond  the  taste  of  his 
audience  ;  but  the  bustle,  Ihe  machinery, 
the  disguises,  the  complicated  intrigue  of 
the  Spanish  stage,  spiced  with  piquant  wit, 
with  obscenity  alternately  latent  and  ram- 
pant, were  irresistibly  attractive  to  a  profli- 
gate Court  and  to  a  sordid  and  licentious 
mob.  With  all  this  Dryden  immediately 
hastened  to  provide  them.  His  first  play, 
*  The  Wild  Gallant,'  was  a  failure.  *  As 
poor  a  thing, '  writes  honest  Pepys,  *  as  ever  I 
saw  in  my  life. '  Comedy,  as  he  soon  found, 
was  not  his  forte,  and  though  he  lived  to 
produce  five  others  by  dint  of  wholesale 
plagiarism  from  Moliere,  Voiture,  Corneille 
and  Plautus,  and  by  laboriously  interpolat- 
ing filth  which  may  challenge  comparison 
with  *  Philotus,'  or  Fletcher's  *  Custom  of 
the  Country ' — two  of  them  were  hissed  off 
the  stage,  one  was  indifferently  received, 
and  the  other  two  are  inferior  in  comic 
effect  to  the  worst  of  Wycherly's.  He  ha|[k 
in  truth,  few  of  the  qualities  essential  to  a 
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comic  dramatist.  '  I  know, '  he  says  him- 
self in  the  *  Defence  of  the  Essay  on  Dra- 
matic Poesy,  *  *  I  am  not  so  fitted  hy  nature 
to  write  comedy.  I  want  that  gaiety  of 
hmnour  which  is  required  to  it.  My  conver- 
sation is  slow  and  dull,  ray  humour  saturnine 
and  reserved.  So  that  those  who  decry  my 
comedies  do  me  no  injury  except  it  be  in 
point  of  profit ;  reputation  in  them  is  the 
last  thing  to  which  I  shall  pretend.  *  He 
had  indeed  no  humour  ;  he  had  no  grace  ; 
he  had  no  eye  for  those  subtler  improprieties 
of  character  and  conduct  which  are  tne  soul 
of  comedy  ;  what  wit  he  had  was  coarse  and 
serious  ;  he  had  no  power  of  inventing 
ludicrous  incidents,  he  could  not  manage 
the  light  artillery  of  colloquial  raillery.  *  The 
Wild  Gallant '  was  succeeded  by  *  The  Rival 
Ladies,'  and  it  is  a  relief  to  return  to  his 
efforts  in  serious  drama.  This  play  was 
written  about  the  end  of  1663,  but,  warned 
by  his  former  failure,  he  exchanged  in  the 
quasi-comic  parts  plain  prose  for  blank  verse, 
and  he  wrote  the  tragic  portions  in  highly 
elaborate  rhyming  couplets.  In  the  *  Dedi- 
cation to  the  Earl  of  Orrery, '  he  defended 
with  arguments  which  he  afterwards  ex- 
panded in  his  *  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy,' 
the  practice  of  composing  tragedies  in 
rhyme.  *  The  Rival  Ladies '  was  well  re- 
ceived, and  he  hastened  to  assist  his  friend 
Sir  Robert  Howard,  in  *  The  Indian  Queen, ' 
which  was  produced  the  following  year  at 
the  King's  ^Theatre  with  all  that  splendour 
of  costume  and  scenery  common  to  the 
theatre  of  the  Restoration.  His  powers 
were  now  rapidly  maturing,  and  *  The  In- 
dian Emperor,'  his  next  production,  is  con- 
spicuous for  sonorous  eloquence,  for  copious 
'and  splendid  diction,  and  for  that  happy 
union  of  strength  and  sweetness  which  was 
ever  afterwards  to  characterise  the  heroic 
couplet  in  his  hands. 

The  year  of  the  Plague  closed  the  theatres, 
and  the  following  year,  not  less  calamitous 
to  the  Londoner,  scarcely  made  the  metrop- 
olis a  desirable  residence.  Dryden  spent 
the  greater  part  of  this  long  period  at  Charl- 
ton in  Wiltshire,  the  seat  of  his  father-in- 
law.  He  employed  his  retirement  in  pro- 
ducing two  of  the  longest  and  perhaps  the 
most  carefully  elaborated  of  all  his  writings, 
the  *  Annus  Mirabilis, '  and  the  '  Essay  on 
Dramatic  Poesy.'  In  the  *  Annus  Mira- 
bilis, '  he  returned  to  the  heroic  quatrain  of 
Davenant.  A  minute  and  somewhat  tedi- 
ous account  of  the  four  days'  battle  with 
the  Dutch  fleet ;  an  apostrophe  to  the 
Royal  Society  ;  a  description  of  the  Fire  of 
London,  executed  with  great  animation  ; 
the  King's  services  at  that  crisis  and  a  pro- 
phecy oi  what  the  future  city  would  be — 


form  the  subject-matter  of  the  poem.  Both 
in  its  merits  and  in  its  defects,  it  bears  a 
close  resemblance  to  the  *  Pharsalia '  of 
Lucan.  It  is  enriched  with  some  fine 
touches  of  natural  description  and,  if  the 
moonlight  night  at  sea,  and  the  simile  of 
the  bees  were  borrowed  from  Viml,  the 
picture  of  the  dying^haro,  of  the  herded 
beasts  lying  on  the  dewy  grass,  and  of  the 
moon  *  blunting  its  crescent  on  the  edge  of 
day, '  show  that  Dryden  had  the  eye  of  a 
poet  as  he  wandered  over  the  park  at  Charl- 
ton.    The   work  is  disfigured  with  many 

*  metaphysical '  extravagances,  but  the 
King's  prayer,  as  well  as  the  concluding 
stanzas,  must  rank  among  the  most  majestic 
passages  in  English  poetry.     Preceded  by  a 

*  Dedication  to  the  Metropolis,'  executed 
with  a  laboured  dignity  of  diction  and  sen- 
timent, in  which  he  seldom  ^afterwards  in- 
dulged, it  appeared  in  1667.  If  the  poem 
commemorated  the  events  of  a  year  mem- 
orable in  history — the  year  in  which  it  saw 
the  light  was  not  less  memorable  in  litera- 
ture,   for  it  witnessed  the   publication   of 

*  Paradise  Lost ;'  and  while  it  mourned  the 
death  of  Denham,  of  Cowley  and  of  Jeremy 
Taylor,  it  welcomed  into  the  world  the  two 
greatest  humourists  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, Jonathan  Swift  and  John  Arbuthnot. 

The  *  Essay  on  DraJiatic  Poesy,'  which 
is  cast  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  under 
names  representing  respectively  Lord  Buck- 
hurst,  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  Sir  Robert  How- 
ard and  the  author  himself,  is  not  only  an 
admirable  discourse,  but  it  forms  an  era  in 
the  history  of  literary  criticism.  The  trea- 
tises of  Wilson,  Gascoign,  Sidney,  Webbe, 
Puttenham,  Campion  and  Daniel ;  the 
occasional  excursions  of  Ascham  in  his 
'  Schoolmaster, '  and  of  Ben  Jonson  in  hin 

*  Discoveries  ;'  and  the  incidental  remarks 
of  Cowley,  Denham  and  Davenant — may  he 
said  to  sum  up  all  that  had  hitherto  appear- 
ed in  England  on  this  important  province 
of  literature.  But  none  of  these  works  will 
bear  any  comparison  with  Dr}'den'8.  Hb 
character  of  Shakspeare,  of  Ben  Jonson 
and  Fletcher,  are  models  of  happy  and  dis- 
criminating criticism  ;  his  observations  are 
at  once  judicious  and  original,  and  his  de- 
fence of  rhyme  in  tragedy  is  a  masterpiece 
of  ingenious  reasoning.  Dryden  was  in 
1668  again  busy  with  his  literary  engage- 
ments in  London.  The  *  Annus  Mirabilis  ' 
had  placed  him  at  the  head  of  contempo- 
rary poets  ;  the  *  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy  ' 
had  placed  him  at  the  head  of  contempo- 
rary prose  writers.  He  at  once  betook  him- 
self to  the  drama,  and  such  was  his  indus- 
try, that  within  the  year  he  produced 
three  plays,  in  one  of  which,  a  re-cast  of 
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Shakspeare's  *  Tempest,'  he  had  the  assist- 
ance of  Davenant.  About  this  time  he 
contracted  with  the  King's  Theatre  to  sup- 
ply them,  in  consideration  of  an  annual 
salary,  with  three  plays  a  year,  and  though 
he  failed  to  satisfy  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment, the  Company,  with  a  liberality  not 
very  common  with  people  of  their  profes- 
sion, allowed  him  his  stipulated  share  of 
the  profits.  In  1606  the  office  of  Histori- 
ographer Royal  had  been  vacated  by  the 
death  of  James  Howel,  who  is  still  remem- 
bered as  the  pleasing  author  of  the  *  Familiar 
Letters,'  and  in  1668,  the  death  of  Daven- 
ant threw  the  Laureateship  open.  To  both 
these  oflSces  Dryden  succeeded.  He  was 
now  in  comfortable  circumstances,  but  he 
was  soon  brought  into  collision  with  oppo- 
nents who  embittered  his  life,  and  on  whom 
he  was  destined  to  confer  a  scandalous  im- 
mortality. 

Among  the  young  noblemen  who  relieved 
the  playful  vagaries  of  prosecuting  vagrant 
amours  in  the  guise  of  quacks  on  Tower 
Hill,  and  of  haranguing  mobs  naked  from 
the  balcony  of  public-houses  in  Bow  Street, 
with  dancing  attendance  on  the  theatres, 
were  George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
and  Thomas  Wilmot,  Earl  of  Rochester. 
The  Duke  either  had,  or  pretended  to  have, 
a  contempt  for  the  rhymed  heroic  trage- 
dies which,  introduced  by  the  Earl  of 
Orrery  from  the  French  stage  and  popu- 
larised by  Davenant  and  Dryden,  were 
now  in  exclusive  possession  of  tlie  Eng- 
lish boards.  These  heroic  plays  Buck- 
ingham had  already  resolved  to  ridicule 
in  a  farce  in  which  Davenant  was  to  be  the 
principal  character.  As  Davenant  had 
died,  he  resolved  to  substitute  Dryden. 
His  Grace's  literary  abilities  were,  however, 
scarcely  equal  to  the  task,  as  the  specimens 
which  he  afterwards  gave  of  his  powers  of 
composition  in  his  '  Reflections  on  Absalom 
and  Achitophel '  abundantly  testify.  He 
therefore  sought  the  assistance  of  Samuel 
Butler,  Thomas  Sprat  and  Martin  Clifford. 
Butler,  a  consummate  master  of  caustic 
humour,  had  just  ludicrously  parodied  Dry- 
den's  heroic  plays  in  a  dialogue  between 
two  cats,  and  was  smarting  under  the  double 
sting  of  neglect  and  envy.  Sprat,  though 
in  training  for  a  bishopric  which  he  after- 
wards obtained,  was  a  man  whose  wit  was 
equal  to  his  convivial  excesses,  and  these 
excesses  were  proverbial  among  his  friends, 
and  long  remembered  by  the  good  people 
about  Chertsey.  Clifford,  a  clever  man 
and  a  respectable  scholar,  found  the  Head- 
mastership  of  the  Charter-house  not  incom- 
patible with  habits  which  ho  had  probably 
contracted  during  his    lieutenancy  in  the 


Earl  of  Orrery's  regiment,  and  was  notori- 
ous for  his  licentious  tastes  and  his  powers 
of  scurrilous  buffoonery.  Between  them 
they  produced  the  *  Rehearsal. '  In  this 
amusing  farce— -which  furnished  Sheridan 
with  the  idea  and  with  many  of  the  points 
of  his  *  Critic  ' — the  central  figure  is  Bayes, 
a  silly  and  conceited  dramatist ;  and  Bayes 
is  Dryden.  With  all  the  license  of  the 
Athenian  stage,  Dryden's  personal  peculi- 
arities, his  florid  complexion,  his  dress,  his 
snuffotaking,  the  tone  of  his  voice,  his  ges- 
tures, his  favourite  oaths — *  Gad's  my  life,' 
*I'fackins,'  'Gadsooks,' — were  faithfully 
caught  and  copied.  Buckingham,  bringing 
all  his  unrivalled  skill  as  a  mimic  into  play, 
spent  incredible  pains  in  training  Lacy  for 
the  part.  Dryden's  plots  were  pulled  to 
pieces,  the  scenes  on  wldch  he  had  prided 
himself  were  mercilessly  mangled,  and  he 
had  the  mortification  of  hearing  that  the 
very  theatre  which  a  few  nights  before  had 
been  ringing  with  the  sonorous  couplets  of 
his  '  Siege  of  Grenada, '  was  now  hoarse 
with  laughing  at  parodies  of  his  favourite 
passages,  as  happy  as  those  with  which  Aris- 
tophanes maddened  Agathon  and  convulsed 
the  theatre  of  Dionysus.  Dryden  made  no 
immediate  reply.  He  calmly  admitted  that 
the  satire  had  a  great  many  good  strokes, 
and  has  more  than  once  alluded  to  the  char- 
acter of  Bayes  with  easy  indifference. 

His  equanimity,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  really  disturbed  by  the  success  of  Elka- 
nah  Settle's  *  Empress  of  Morocco,'  about  a 
year  and  a  half  afterwards.  This  miserable 
man,  who  is  now  known  only  by  the  sting- 
ing lines  in  the  second  part  of  '  Absalom 
and  Achitophel, '  had  been  taken  up  by  the 
Earl  of  Rochester.  The  Earl  had  possibly 
been  annoyed  at  Dryden's  intimacy  with 
Sheffield,  he  may  have  been  guided  merely 
by  that  malignant  caprice  which  sometimes 
envenoms  the  easy  good-nature  of  a  rake. 
But  whatever  were  his  motives,  he  resolved 
to  do  his  utmost  to  oppose  the  Laureate, 
with  whom  he  had  up  to  this  moment  been 
on  good  terms.  By  his  efforts  the  *  Em- 
press of  Morocco  '  was  acted  at  Whitehall, 
the  lords  at  Court  and  the  maids-of -honour 
supporting  the  principal  characters.  It  was 
splendidly  printed,  adorned  with  cuts,  and 
inscribed  to  the  Earl  of  Norwich  in  a  dedi- 
cation in  which  Dryden  was  studiously  in- 
sulted. London  was  loud  in  it«  praises, 
and  Dryden,  knowing  the  nature  of  theatri- 
cal fame,  trembled  for  his  popularity. 
Crowne  and  Shadwell,  both  leading  play- 
wrights, and  both  at  that  time  his  friends, 
lent  him  their  assistance  in  a  pamphlet 
which  exposed  Settle's  pretensions  in  a 
strain   of  coarse  and  brutal    abuse.  JThe 
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Laureate  felt  that  he  vras  on  his  mettle,  and 
applied  himself  with  more  scrupulous  care 
to  nis  dramatic  productions.  In  the  '  State 
of  Innocence, '  which  has  been  to  some  ex- 
tent justly  censured  as  a  travesty  of  *  Para- 
dise Lost, '  and  in  *  Aurenzebe, '  his  splendid 
powers  of  versification  and  rhetoric  were 
carried  to  a  height  which  he  never  after- 
wards exceeded.  In  truth,  these  two  plays, 
amid  much  bombast,  contain  some  of  his 
finest  writing,  and  possess  throughout  an 
case,  a  copiousness  and  uniform  magnifi- 
cence of  diction  only  occasionally  reached 
before — the  result  perhaps  of  a  careful  study 
of  the  principal  English  poets,  to  which  he 
had,  as  he  informed  Sir  George  Mackenzie, 
about  this    time    applied    himself.     With 

*  Aurenzebe  '  died  the  rhymed  heroic  plays. 
They  had  been  introduced  by  Davenant  and 
the  Earl  of  Orrery  to  gratify  the  taste  of 
Charles  II.,  who  had  admired  them  on  the 
French  stage,  and  they  had  held  almost  ex- 
clusive possession  of  the  English  theatres 
for  fifteen  years.  The  genius  of  Dryden  had 
failed  to  naturalise  them,  and  after  1676  we 
cannot  call  to  mind  a  single  rhymed  tragedy 
which  has  travelled  further  than  the  pages 
of  honest  Baker. 

He  had  now  become  a  convert  to  the 
verse  which  had  been  wielded  with  such 
success  by  his  Elizabethan  predecessors,  and 
in  *  All  for  Love,'  his  next  play,  he  enrolled 
himself  among  the  disciples  of  Shakspeare. 

*  All  for  Love  *  ha  sbeen  singled  out  by  an 
eminent  French  critic  for  special  praise. 
Dryden  tells  us  that  it  was  the  only  play  he 
wrote  to  please  himself,  the  rest  were  given 
to  the  people.  The  plot,  which  is  the  story 
of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  had  been  already 
handled  by  two  masters,  but  to  compare 
Dryden's  play  with  Shakspeare  would  be  as 
absurd  as  to  compare  the  *  Electra '  of  Eu- 
ripides with  the  *  Electra  *  of  Sophocles.  It 
need  not,  however,  fear  a  comparison  with 
Fletcher's  *  False  One,'  though  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  single  scene  in  it  equal  to 
that  superb  scene  in  Fletcher's  play  which 
elicited  such  rapturous  eulogy  from  llazlitt. 
The  altercation  between  Ventidius  and 
Antony,  though  modelled  too  closely  per- 
haps on  that  between  Brutus  and  Cassius  in 

*  Julius  CiBsar, '  is  a  noble  piece  of  declama- 
tion ;  the  scene  between  Cleopatra  and 
Octavia  is  finer  than  anything  the  stage  had 
seen  since  Massinger,  and  the  character  of 
Octavia  is  indeed  sometimes  not  unworthy 
even  of  him  who  drew  Volnmnia. 

Dr^'den  was  now  in  the  zenith  of  his  the- 
atrical fame.  His  last  three  plays  had  been 
deservedly  popular,  but  he  began  with  his 
habitual  carelessness  to  relax  in  his  efforts. 
Settle  was  crushed  ;    Rochester  was  busy. 


About  this  time  appeared,  circulated  in 
manuscript,  the  *  Essay  on  Satire. '  The 
nominal  author  was  Shefiield,  Earl  of  Mul- 
grave,  Dryden's  friend  and  patron.  The 
poem  contained  some  coarse  and  bitter  at- 
tacks on  Sir  Car  Scrope,  on  Rochiester,  on 
Sedley,  and  on  the  two  favourite  mistresses 
of  the  King.  It  was  confidently  believed  at 
the  time  that  the  real  author  was  Dryden  ; 
it  was  supposed  afterwards  that  the  real 
author  was  Mulgrave,  but  that  the  work  had 
been  revised  by  Dryden.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
and  Mr.  Christie  can  see  no  trace  of  Dry- 
den's hand,  and  anxiously  attempt  to  re- 
lievo him  from  complicity  in  a  work  which 
reflects  so  seriously  on  his  honesty.  Wc 
wish  we  could  agree  with  them.  It  seems 
to  us  that  Dryden's  touch  is  as  unmistak- 
ably stamped  on  this  Essay  as  the  hand  of 
Shakspeare  is  evident  amid  the  inter- 
polated nibbish  of  *  Tiraon  '  and  *  Pericles.  * 
Dryden's  mannerisms  of  expression,  ca- 
dence, rhythm  are  so  marked  that  it  is  never 
possible  for  a  critical  ear  to  mistake  them. 
They  have  often  been  cleverly  imitated, 
they  have  never  been  exactly  reproduced. 
His  additions  and  corrections  are  in  truth 
as  glaringly  apparent  amid  the  nerveless 
heroics  of  Mulg^rave  as  they  were  afterwards 
amid  the  graceless  monotony  of  Tate's.  It 
has  been  alleged  that  Pope  revised  the  text 
as  it  now  stands  ;  but  Pope,  according  to 
the  same  authority,  revised  the  text  of  Mul- 
grave's  *  Essay  on  Poetry,'  and  the  hand  is 
not  the  hand  of  Pope.  It  is  not  perhaps 
too  much  to  say  that  Pope,  with  his  style 
formed  and  his  principles  of  versification 
fixed,  would  have  been  as  incompetent  as 
Mulgrave  to  catch  with  such  subtle  fidelity 
the  characteristics  of  the  elder  poet.  We 
very  much  fear  therefore  that  the  drubbinjj^ 
which  Dryden  got  in  Rose  Alley  was  not 
undeserved  ;  and  if  Rochester  took  up  the 
quarrel  in  behalf  of  the  Duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth, we  can  only  regret  that  ho  had  not 
the  courage  to  administer  the  cudgel  him- 
self. One  of  his  letters,  however,  makes  it 
probable  that  he  was  influenced  by  the  less 
generous  motive  of  revenging  the  libel  on 
himself.  The  Rose  Alley  ambuscade,  which 
might  have  cost  the  satirist  his  life,  appears 
to  have  been  generally  regarded  as  humili- 
ating only  to  the  sufferer,  and  long  con- 
tinued to  furnish  matter  for  facetious  allu- 
sions to  party  scribblers  and  coffee-house 
wit«. 

Dryden  had  'now  arrived  at  that  period 
in  his  career  when  the  obscurer  vicissitudes 
incident  to  a  writer  for  the  stage  were  to  be 
exchanged  for  the  more  striking  experiences 
incident  to  one  who  figures  on  the  troubled 
stage  of  party  politics.     He  was  now  to 
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achieve  his  proudest  triumphs.  He  was  to 
enter  on  that  immortal  series  of  satirical 
and  didactic  poems,  compared  with  which 
his  former  efforts  sink  into  insignificance. 
But  he  was  at  the  same  time  to  drink  deep 
of  the  cup  of  humiliation  and  misery  ;  he 
was  to  sully  a  fine  genius  in  the  pursuit  of 
sordid  and  ignoble  ends,  and  he  was  to  pre- 
sent to  the  world  once  more  in  all  its  de- 
plorable proportions  the  old  contrast  be- 
tween morsd  weakness  and  intellectual 
strength.  The  nation  was  at  this  moment 
in  a  high  state  of  fei-ment  and  misery. 
From  a  jarring  chaos  of  Cavaliers,  Puritans, 
Roman  Catholics,  Presbyterians,  county 
parties,  of  colliding  interests,  of  maddened 
Commons,  of  a  corrupted  and  corrupting 
Ministry',  of  a  shameful  and  selfish  Cabinet, 
of  a  disaffected  Church,  of  sects  of  every 
shade  and  denomination,  of  plots  and  coun- 
terplots, of  a  royal  house  openly  opposed 
but  secretly  in  harmony — two  great  parties 
were  gradually  disentangling  themselves. 
The  King  was  childless,  and  Uie  question  of 
the  succession  was  anxiously  debated.  In 
the  event  of  the  King's  death  the  Crown 
would  revert  to  the  Buke  of  York  ;  but  the 
Duke  of  York  was  a  Papist,  and  of  all  the 
many  prejudices  of  the  English  people  the 
prejudice  against  Papacy  was  the  strongest. 
The  county  party  insisted  on  the  exclusion 
of  the  Duke  of  York  from  the  throne,  and 
their  leader  was  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 
The  other  party,  strongest  among  the  aris- 
tocracy, wished,  with  an  eye  to  their  own 
interests,  to  please  the  King,  and  were 
headed  by'  the  Marquis  of  Halifax,  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  and  the  Earl  of  Roches- 
ter. The  object  of  the  exclusionists  was 
to  inflame  the  populace  against  the  Papists. 
For  this  reason  the  infamous  fictions  of 
Gates  and  his  associates  had  been  accepted 
and  promulgated,  and  the  complications 
which  succeeded  the  fall  of  Danby  took 
their  rise.  Shaftesbury,  who  had  mortally 
offended  the  Duke  of  York,  was  President 
of  the  Privy  Council  of  Thirty,  and  virtually 
directed  the  House  of  Conmions.  The 
measure  on  which  he  had  set  his  heart,  and 
on  which  his  complicated  schemes  depend- 
ed, was  the  Exclusion  Bill.  To  the  passing 
of  this  he  accordingly  directed  all  his  ener- 
gies. He  was  dismissed  from  his  Presi- 
dency in  1679,  and  he  went  over  at  once  to 
the  Opposition.  He  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  stormy  democracy  of  the  City  ; 
he  encouraged  the  rumours  current  about 
Popish  Plots.  He  inflamed  the  House  of 
Lords  by  his  speeches  and  the  Commons  by 
his  emissaries.  By  his  exertions  the  Ex- 
clusion Bill  triumphantly  passed  the  Com- 
mons, and  all  but  passed  the  Lords.    There, 


however,  the  splendid  eloquence  of  Halifax 
succeeded  in  defeating  it.  Monmouth  was 
now  the  popular  idol  and  the  puppet  of 
Shaftesbury.  The  Oxford  Parliament,  as- 
sembled in  1681,  endorsed  Shaftesbury's 
views,  and  insisted  on  the  complete  exclu- 
sion of  the  Duke  of  York.  This  assembly 
the  King  abruptly  dismissed,  and  Shaftes- 
bury was  committed  to  the  Tower.  The 
voice  of  Parliament  was  hushed,  and  a  sav- 
age literary  warfare  began.  The  King, 
the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  Ministry  were 
fiercely  assailed.  The  prose  libels  of 
Hunt  and  Ferguson  vied  with  the  ser- 
mons of  Hickeringhill  and  the  rhymes 
of  Settle  and  Shadwell  in  aspersing  the 
character  of  the  Duke  and  in  upholding 
the  cause  of  Monmouth  and  Shaftesbury. 
The  stage  was  loud  with  the  fury  of  party 
spirit,  hut  the  stage,  patronised  by  the 
King,  had  ever  since  the  Restoration  been 
true  to  him.  It  had  upheld  monarchy  ;  it 
had  insisted  on  the  divine  right  of  kings, 
and  had  zealously  set  itself  to  abolish  all 
traces  of  republicanism.  It  refused,  how- 
ever, to  support  the  Duke  of  York,  and  in 
the  *  Spanish  Friar, '  Dryden  employed  all 
his  dramatic  ability  to  cover  the  Papists 
with  ridicule.  In  the  person  of  Dominic 
were  embodied  all  those  characteristics 
which,  two  years  before,  young  Oldham 
had  pronounced  in  a  strain  of  vigorous  in- 
vective, not  unworthy  of  Dryden  himself ^ 
to  mark  the  Popish  priest.  Meanness,  glut- 
tony, and  avarice,  set  off  and  dai'kened  by 
vices  still  more  odious  and  criminal,  are 
careful  concessions  to  popular  sentiment ; 
though,  as  Scott  well  observes,  a  sense  of 
artistic  propriety  led  the  satirist  to  endow 
his  hero  with  the  wit  and  talent  necessary 
to  save  him  from  being  utterly  contempt- 
ible. The  *  Spanish  triar,'  thus  interest- 
ing from  the  political  side,  is  still  more  in- 
teresting from  the  fact  that  it  is  beyond  all 
question  the  most'  skilfully  executed  of  all 
Dryden 's  plays.  Indeed,  we  are  acquaint- 
ed with  no  play  either  in  ancient  or  modem 
times  which,  without  dramatic  genius  in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  term,  is  elaborated 
with  such  a  nice  regard  to  dramatic  pro- 
priety. By  minutely  artificial  strokes  and 
with  a  studied  art  very  unusual  with  Dry- 
den, the  tragic  part  helps  out  the  comic, 
and  the  comic  relieves  naturally  and  appro- 
priately the  tragic.  In  this  work  tragi- 
comedy, from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  has 
achieved  perhaps  its  highest  success. 

In  November  1681  appeared  *  Absalom 
and  Achitophel. '  It  became  instantly  popu- 
lar, and  its  sale  was  for  those  days  enormous. 
There  were  two  editions  within  two  months, 
and  seven  others  followed  at  no  long  intef'- 
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val.  By  a  good  fortune,  rare  indeed  in  the 
annals  of  literature,  the  verdict  of  thone 
whom  it  delighted  with  all  the  charm  of 
living  interest  has  heen  corroborated  by  the 
verdict  of  those  who  can  only  appreciate  it 
from  the  literary  side.  No  poem  in  our 
language  is  so  interpenetrated  with  contem- 
porary allusion,  with  contemporary  portrait- 
ure, with  contemporary  point,  yet  no  poem 
in  our  language  has  been  more  enjoyed  by 
succeeding  generations  of  readers.  Scores 
of  intelligent  men  who  know  by  heart  the 
characters  of  Zimri  and  Achitophel  are  con- 
tent to  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  political 
career  of  Buckingham  and  Shaftesbury, 
The  speech  in  which  Achitophel  incites  his 
faltering  disciple  has  been  rapturously  de- 
claimed by  hundreds  who  have  been  blind 
to  its  historical  fidelity  and  to  its  subtle 
personalities.  The  energy  of  genius  has 
transformed  a  party  pamphlet  in  verse  into 
a  work  which  men  of  all  ages  and  of  all 
opinions  have  agreed  to  recognise  as  a  mas- 
terpiece. The  plan  of  the  poem  can  scarcely 
be  pronounced  to  be  original.  The  idea  of 
casting  a  satire  in  the  epic  mould,  which  is 
a  striking  feature  in  it,  was  derived  perhaps 
from  the  Fourth  Satire  of  Juvenal — though 
Dryden^  is  serious  where  Juvenal  is  mock- 
heroic.  '  Horace  and  Lucan  undoubtedly 
supplied  him  with  models  for  the  elaborate 
portraits  which  enrich  his  narrative,  and  the 
ingenious  device  of  disguising  living  per- 
sons under  the  veil  of  scriptural  names  was 
by  no  means  new  to  his  readers.  A  prose 
tract,  for  instance,  published  at  Dublin  in 
1680,  entitled  *  Absalom's  Conspiracy,  or 
the  Tragedy  of  Treason,'  anticipated  in 
embryo  the  very  scheme,  and  a  small  piece, 

*  Achitophel,  or  the  Picture  of  a  Wicked 
Politician,'     completed    the    resemblance. 

*  Absalom  and  Achitophel '  produced,  natu- 
rally enough,  innumerable  replies  from  the 
Whig  party,  all  of  which  have  deservedly 
sunk  into  oblivion.  We  are  certainly  not 
inclined  to  enter  into  the  comparative  merits 
of  *  Towser  the  Second, '  *  Azaria  and 
Uushai,'  and  *  Absalom  Senior,'  or  to  deter- 
mine the  relative  proportion  of  dulness  be  • 
tween  Henry  Care,  Samuel  Pordage,  and 
Elkanah  Settle. 

In  the  following  March,  Shaftesbury, 
who  had  meanwhile  been  brought  to  tnal 
on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  was  acquitted 
by  the  Grand  Jury,  and  the  Wliigs  were 
mad  with  joy.  Bonfires  blazed  from  one 
end  of  London  to  the  other  ;  the  bells 
clanged  from  the  steeples ;  a  medal  was 
struck  to  commemorate  the  event.  The 
Tories,  baffled  and  angry,  were  at  their 
wit's  end  to  know  what  to  do.  In  this 
emergency,  the  King  appealed  to  his  Lau- 


reate to  bring  into  play  once  more  those 
weapons  of  invective  and  ridicule  which  he 
had  already  wielded  with  such  signal  suc- 
cess. A  less  fertile  genius  would  have 
found  it  difiicult  to  repeat  himself  in  another 
form,  or  to  add  any  particulars  to  a  portrait 
which  he  had  just  delineated  witn  such 
care,  but  Dryden  was  equal  to  the  task. 
In  *  The  Medal,'  he  hurled  at  Shaftesbury 
and  his  party  a  Philippic  which,  for  ran- 
corous abuse,  for  lofty  and  uncompromising 
scorn,  for  coarse,  scathing,  ruthless  denun- 
ciation, couched  in  diction  whch  now  swells 
to  the  declamatory  grandeur  of  Juvenal  and 
now  sinks  to  the  homely  vulgarity  of  Swift, 
has  no  parallel  in  literature.  The  former 
attack,  indeed,  was  mercy  to  this  new  out- 
burst. To  find  anything  approaching  to  it 
in  severity  and  still  we  must  go  back  to 
Claudian's  savage  onslaught  on  the  Achit- 
ophel of  the  fourth  century,  or  forward 
to  Akenside's  diatribe  against  Pulteney. 
No  sooner  had  *  The  Medal '  appeared, 
than  the  poets  of  the  W^hig  party  set  them- 
selves with  I'eckless  temerity  to  answer  it. 
Shadwell  and  Settle  led  the  van.  Shad- 
well,  who  shortly  before  had  been  on  good 
terms  with  Dryden,  and  was  now  about  to 
make  himself  a  laughing-stock  for  ever, 
was  a  playwright  of  some  distinction.  He 
belonged  to  a  good  family  in  Norfolkshire, 
had  been  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  after 
studying  at  the  Middle  Temple  had  passed 
some  time  in  foreign  travel.  On  his  return 
to  England  he  had  enrolled  himself  among 
the  wits.  His  conversation,  though  noted 
even  in  those  days  for  its  coarseness,  was 
so  brilliant,  that  Rochester,  no  mean  judge 
of  such  an  accomplishment,  used  to  say 
that  if  he  had  burnt  all  he  wrote,  and 
printed  all  he  spoke,  he  would  have  had 
more  wit  and  humour  than  any  other  poet. 
His  habits  were  dissolute  and  sensual,  and 
what  time  he  could  spare  from  entertaining 
tavern  companions,  he  divided  between 
muddling  himself  with  opium  and  writing 
for  the  stage.  He  is  known  to  us  chiefly 
from  the  ludicrous  caricature  of  Dr}'den,  but 
under  that  burly  and  unwieldy  exterior — 

*  that  tun  of  man  ' — there  lurked  a  rich  vein 
of  comic  humour,  keen  powers  of  observa- 
tion, and  sound  taste.  His  *  Virtuoso  '  has 
elicited  praise  from  a  quarter  where  praise 
is  rare,  from  the  caustic  Langbaine.     His 

*  Epsom  Wells  '  and  his  *  Squire  of  Alsatia  * 
may  still  be  read  with  delight,  as  singularly 
lively  pictures  of  Caroline  life.  Attic's 
character  was  beneath  contempt,  and  his 
works  are  of  a  piece  with  his  character ; 
the  first  was  a  compound  of  amiable  imbe- 
cility and  grotesque  presumption,  the  sec- 
ond are  a  compound   of  sordid  scurrility 
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and  soaring  noosense.  Of  the  innumerable 
replies  to  *  Tlie  Medal '  Dryden  took  no 
notice,  but  in  a  piece  called  *  The  Medal  of 
John  Bayes,'  Shadwcll  had  exceeded  the 
limits  of  literary  controversy,  and  had  de- 
scended to  some  gross  libels  on  his  private 
character.  This  it  could  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected he  would  forgive,  and  he  proceeded 
to  revenge  himself.  In  1678  tnere  died 
one  Richard  Flecknoe,  who  had  been  the 
butt  of  Marvel's  satire,  and  who,  though  he 
had  written  one  exquisite  copy  of  verses  and 
a  clever  volume  of  prose  sketches,  seems  to 
have  been  regarded  as  a  sort  of  typical  dul- 
lard. His  character  was  estimated,  per- 
haps, from  his  failures  as  a  dramatist.  Of 
the  five  plays  he  had  written,  he  could  only 
get  one  to  be  acted,  and  that  was  damned. 
This  man  is  depicted  by  Dryden  as  the 
King  of  the  realms  of  Nonsense,  conscious 
of  his  approaching  demise  and  anxious  for 
the  election  of  his  successor.  In  a  strain 
of  ludicrous  panegyric,  he  discusses  the 
grounds  of  his  son  Shad  well's  claims  to  the 
vacant  throne.  He  reflects  with  pride  on 
the  exact  similarity,  as  well  in  genius  as  in 
tastes  and  ^features,  which  exists  between 
himself  and  his  hopeful  boy.  Shad  well's 
coronation  is  then  described  with  more 
humour  than  is  common  with  Dryden, 
though  the  conclusion  of  the  poem  evinces 
a  sudden  change  from  banter  to  ferocity, 
and  betrays  the  bitterness  of  the  feelings 
which  had  prompted  it.  This  admirable 
satire — to  which  Pope  was  indebted  for  the 
plot  of  Jthe  *  Dunciad  ' — is  certainly  to  be 
numbered  among  Dryden' s  most  successful 
efforts.  The  raillery,  though  not  elegant, 
is  light,  and  tolerably  free  from  that  offen- 
sive coarseness  which  mars  so  matiy  of  his 
satirical  compositions.  Though  he  lived  to 
learn  from  young  Lockier  that  it  was  not 
the  first  mock-heroic  poem  written  in 
heroics,  he  could  assert,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  the  plot  of  it  was  origi- 
nal, and  a  happier  plot  never  suggested  it- 
self to  a  satirist. 

The  first  part  of  *  Absalom  and  Achit- 
ophel '  had  been  so  popular  that  the  pub- 
lisher was  anxious  to  add  a  second.  Dry- 
den was,  however,  weary  or  indifferent, 
and  the  work  was  intrusted  to  Nahum  Tate. 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  has  remarked,  that 
Thersites  will  live  as  long  as  Agamemnon  ; 
and  Bentley  observed  of  himself  that,  as 
ho  despaired  of  achieving  immortality  by 
dint  of  original  effort,  he  thought  his  best 
course  would  be  to  climb  on  the  shoulders 
of  his  betters.  Tate  illustrates  in  a  very 
lively  manner  the  disagreeable  truism  of  the 
one  and  the  ingenious  expedient  of  the 
other.     Nature  had  endowed  that  respect- 


able and  gentlemanly  man  with  powers 
scarcely  equal  to  Pomfret's,  and  immeasur- 
ably inferior  to  Blackmore's.  Accident 
introduced  him  to  bryden  ;  party- spirit 
finally  conducted  him  to  the  Laureateship, 
and  the  Laureateship  enabled  him  to  inflict 
on  succeeding  generations  of  his  country- 
men that  detestable  version  of  the  Psalms 
which  is  still  appended  to  our  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  His  other  writings  re- 
pose in  the  limbo  which  envelopes  those  of 
nis  friends  Brady  and  Duke,  and  those  of 
his  successor  Eusden.  The  second  part  of 
*  Absalom  and  Achitophel '  was  carefully 
revised  and  corrected  by  Dryden.  Indeed 
his  hand  is  everywhere  traceable,  and  his 
additions,  we  suspect,  amounted  to  more 
than  the  memorable  two  hundred  and  fifty 
lines  which  were  confessedly  inserted  by 
him.  In  these  lines  he  took  the  opportu- 
nity of  revenging  himself  on  the  meaner 
actors  in  the  great  drama  of  1682.  After 
disposing  of  Ferguson,  Forbes,  Johnson, 
Pordage  and  others,  with  that  cursory  in- 
difference so  stinging  in  its  contemptuous 
brevity — of  which  the  great  Florentine  sat- 
irist was  such  a  master — he  proceeds  to  en- 
gage once  more  with  Settle  and  Shadwell. 
The  verses  on  the  first  unite  in  an  equal 
degree  poignant  wit  with  boisterous  humour, 
and  are  in  every  way  worthy  of  his  great 
powers.  But  in  dealing  with  Shadwell  he 
seems  to  us  to  descend  to  the  level  of  the 
object  he  despises.  The  portrait  of  Og 
has  been  noqich  admired,  but  it  is,  in  our 
opinion,  spoilt  by  its  excessive  and  offensive 
coarseness  ;  it  is  as  gross  in  the  execution 
as  it  is  in  the  design.  Bluff  and  vulgar,  it 
savours  too  much  of  that  kind  of  vitupera- 
tion, for  which  Virgil  rebukes  Dante  for 
lending  an  attentive  ear. 

*  Che  voler  cid  udire  k  basso.' 

In  the  *  Religio  Laici '  which  appeared  in 
this  same  year,  he  struck  a  new  chord,  and 
produced  what  Scott  justly  describes  as  one 
of  the  most  admirable  poems  in  our  language. 
From  politics  to  religion  was  at  that  time 
an  easy  transition,  and  it  would  in  truth  be 
difiScult  to  determine  which  raged  with 
most  controversial  violence.  The  Romanists, 
the  Protestants  and  the  Dissenters  were  all 
powerfully  represented,  and  were  all  power- 
fully opposed.  The  Romanists  charged  the 
Dissenters  ,with  bigotry  and  intolerance, 
and  the  Dissenters  retorted  by  charging  the 
Romanists  with  plotting  against  the  Gov- 
ernment and  with  corrupting  civil  order. 
Both  were,  unhappily,  right.  The  Estab- 
lished Church,  standing  between  them,  de- 
spised the  one  party  and  feared  the  other. 
Dryden,   anxious    doubtless  to  please   his 
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patrons,  was  probably  interested  chiefly  on 
the  political  bearing  of  the  question,  and 
the  *  Religio  Laici '  was  written,  he  tells  us, 
with  a  view  of  moderating  party  zeal.  If 
it  has  none  of  that  lightness  of  touch,  and 
none  of  that  felicitous  grace  which  throws 
such  a  charm  over  tlie  *  Epistles '  of  Horace, 
on  which  it  was,  he  says,  modelled,  it  may, 
short  though  it  be,  challenge  comparison 
with  any  didactic  writing  in  verse  since  Lu- 
cretius vindicated  the  tenets  of  Epicurus. 
He  has  little  of  the  f  endd  enthusiasm,  little 
of  the  still  sweet  music  of  humanity  which 
vibrates  through  so  much  of  the  *  De  Rerura 
Natura,*  but  he  has  all  the  Roman's  powers 
of  reasoning  vigorously  and  perspicuously 
in  verse,  of  enlivening  logic  with  illustrative 
imagery,  of  producing  fine  rhetorical  effects. 
Dryden  had  now  to  toil  hard  for  emolu- 
ment," and  to  write  hb  poetry  under  the  same 
compulsion  which  had  produced  his  plays. 
His  salary  as  Laureate  wjis  in  arrears,  and 
in  the  shifting  currents  of  political  contro- 
versy, he  had  lost  some  of  the  most  useful 
of  his  patrons.  His  income  from  the  the- 
atres was  considerably  diminished.  The 
expenses  of  a  handsome  house  in  Gerrard 
Street,  then  one  of  the  most  fashionable 
quarters  of  London,  and  those  incident  to 
the  education  of  three  sons,  two  of  whom 
were  destined  for  the  "Universities,  must 
have  increased  his  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments. His  health  was  impaired,  and  a 
visit  into  the  country  was,  nis  physicians 
informed  him,  not  only  desirable  but  nec- 
essary. His  means,  however,  were  at  such 
a  low  ebb,  that  without  a  remittance  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  leave  town.  He  was 
even  in  danger  of  being  arrested  for  debt. 
He  applied  himself  in  this  emergency  to 
Hyde,  Earl  of  Rochester,  then  First  Com- 
missioner of  the  Treasury,  reminding  him  of 
the  important  senaces  he  had  ahready  done 
the  Government,  and  begging  for  some  small 
remunerative  employment.  He  requested 
that  some  of  his  salary  might  be  remitted 
— it  was  now  about  1200/.  in  arrears — and 
he  observed  with  just  indignation  that  it 
was  enough  for  one  age  to  have  neglected 
Cowley  and  starved  Butler.  As  the  result 
of  this  application  he  obtained  the  following 
May  the  miserable  pittance  of  75/.,  to 
which  was  added  the  ofllice  of  Collector  of 
Customs  in  London.  He  had  now  to  dis 
cover,  like  Johnson,  that  the  booksellers, 
though  hard  taskmakers,  are  the  only  pa- 
trons on  whom  genius  can  rely,  and  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  drudgery  of  hack-work  with 
some  querulonsnoss  and  much  energy.  As 
early  as  1673  ho  had  entertained  the  design 
of  composing  a  great  national  epic,  with 
cither  King  Arthur  or  the  Black  Prince  for 


its  hero.  This  was  now  abandoned,  and  be 
betook  himself  to  the  humbler  but  more 
remunerative  occupation  of  writing  prefaces, 
of  executing  miscellaneous  tran^tions,  of 
providing  young  dramatists  with  prologues, 
and  of  co-operating  with  Lee  in  producing 
pieces  for  the  theatres.  In  1680  he  had 
taken  part  in  some  versions  from  Ovid*s 
Epistles.  The  work  had  been  tolerably  suc- 
cessful, and  the  publisher,  Tonson,  with 
whom  he  had  allied  himself  since  1679, 
proposed  to  bring  out  a  volume  of  *  Miscel- 
lanies. '  To  this  Dryden  contributed  some 
versions  of  parts  of  Virgil,  Horace  and 
Theocritus,  which  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
are  the  very  worst  things  he  ever  did.  For 
the  majesty  and  elaborate  diction  of  the 
first  ho  has  substituted  a  sort  of  slipshod 
vulgarity  ;  the  curious  felicity  of  the  second 
has  vanished  in  flat,  slovenly,  diffuseness ; 
and  the  limpid  simplicity  of  the  third  is 
disguised  in  a  style  which  would  have  dis- 
graced Pordage.  The  truth  was,  he  sorely 
needed  rest ;  he  was  weary,  in  miserable 
health,  and  had  saddled  himself  with  a 
translation  of  Maimbourgh's  *  History  of 
the  League.'  In  1685  appeared  another 
volume  of  *  Miscellanies,'  which  contained, 
among  other  things,  some  versions  from  Lu- 
cretius. Dryden  was  now  himself  again. 
He  had  been  for  a  visit  into  the  country,  and 
had  recovered  from  what  he  describes  as  a 
kind  of  hectic  fever.  He  had  been  pleased 
with  the  success  of  his  Maimbourgh,  and  a 
gossiping  letter  which  he  wrote  about  this 
time  to  Tonson,  thanking  him  for  two 
melons,  gives  us  an  interesting  glimpse  of 
him  in  domestic  life.  This  second  volume 
of  *  Miscellanies '  was  probably  published 
on  his  •return  to  London.  The  versions 
from  ^  Lucretius,'  and  the  paraphrase  of  the 
29th  Ode  of  the  3rd  book  of  Horace,  are 
the  gems  of  the  collection,  and  in  them  Ms 

fenius  once  more  kindles  with  all  its  old  fire. 
'he  superb  invocation  which  the  great  Ro- 
man poet  addresses  to  the  tutelary  goddess 
of  his  race  is  rendered  with  a  power  and 
majesty  which  need  fear  no  comparison 
with  the  imperial  splendour  of  the  original, 
and  the  version  from  the  third  book  is  al- 
most equally  happy.  He  might  perhaps 
have  left  the  conclusion  of  the  fourth  book 
where  he  found  it,  for  though  he  humor- 
ously assures  us  in  his  Preface  that  he  was 
not  yet  so  secure  from  the  passion  of  love  as 
to  dispense  with  his  author  s  antidote  against 
it,  he  probably  knew  well  enough  that  he 
was  providing  most  of  his  readers  rather 
with  a  philtre  than  a  prophylactic.  The 
briUiance  and  care  with  which  these  pieces 
were  executed  were  due,  no  doubt,  not  only 
to  his  real  sympathy  with  a  poet  who  in 
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some  respects  resembled  himself^  but  to  tbe 
necessity  for  asserting  his  superiority  over 
Creech,  who  had  just  before  clothed  Lucre- 
tius in  an  English  dress.  Fox,  it  is  well 
known,  preferred  Dry  den's  rendering  of  the 
celebrated  Horatian  Ode,  lib.  iii.  29,  to  the 
original.  There  is,  in  reality,  little  or  no 
comparison  between  them.  Assuredly  no 
two  poets  could  be  less  like  each  other  than 
Horace  and  Dryden,  and  in  none  of  his 
works  is  Horace  more  Horatian,  and  in  none 
of  his  works  is  Dryden  more  Drydenian. 

In  February  1684  Charles  II.  died,  and 
Dryden  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  a  patron 
who  had  given  him  little  but  fair  words  and 
a  few  broad  pieces,  a  Pindaric  Ode,  entitled 
the  *  Threnodia  Augustalis.'  This,  says 
Johnson,  with  a  courteous  euphemism,  is 
not  amongst  his  happiest  productions.  It  is, 
in  truth,  among  his  very  worst.  To  say  that 
it  does  not  contain  fine  lines  and  passages 
would  be  to  deny  that  it  was  written  by  its 
author,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  name 
another  of  his  poems  which  contains  fewer 
beauties,  more  prolixity,  less  merit.  In 
celebrating  the  demise  of  one  sovereign  he 
took  care  to  commemorate  the  accession  of 
the  new.  He  did  not  forget  that  the  Hes- 
perus of  the  setting  becomes  the  Lucifer  of 
the  dawn  ;  and  in  regretting  a  Numa  he 
dried  his  tears  in  an  anachronistic  vision  of 
an  Ancus.  *  Albion  and  Albinovanus,  * 
which  had  been  written  to  celebrate  Charles's 
triumph  over  the  popular  party,  was  now 
furbished  up  to  celebrate  the  accession  of 
James,  to  hail  the  millennium  of  justice  and 
generosity.  The  character  of  the  new 
monarch  was,  however,  a  compound  of 
meanness  and  ingratitude,  and  his  conduct 
to  the  Laureate  indicates  both.  He  renewed 
the  patent  of  the  offices  enjoyed  by  the  poet, 
who  had  served  him  so  well,  but  he  struck 
off  a  hundred  a  year  from  his  salary,  and 
would  probably  have  pushed  his  contempti- 
ble economy  still  further.  This,  however, 
Dryden  took  care  to  prevent.  On  January 
19,  1686,  John  Evelyn  entered  in  his  Diary  : 
^  Dryden,  the  famous  playwright,  and  his 
two  sons,  and  Mrs.  Nelly  (miss  to  the  late 
King),  are  said  to  go  to  mass.  ^  Such  prose- 
lytes are  no  great  loss  to  the  Church. '  With 
regard  to  Mrs.  Nelly,  Evelyn  had  been  mis- 
informed ;  she  still  lived  to  adorn  the  Prot- 
estant Church,  and  to  have  her  funeral  ser- 
mon preached  by  the  venerable  Tennison. 
With  regard  to  Dryden,  his  information  was 
correct.  The  Poet-Laureate  had  indeed 
publicly  embraced  the  tenets  which  his 
royal  master  was  labouring  to  uphold,  and 
his  salary  was  at  once  raised  to  its  full 
amount. 

The  sincerity  of  his  conversion  under 
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these  circumstances  to  a  creed,  which,  had 
hitherto  been  the  butt  of  his  keenest  sar- 
casms, has  been  very  naturally  called  into 
question.  Johnson,  with  a  liberality  of 
feeling  rare  with  him  on  such  points,  and 
Scott,  with  considerable  argumentative  skill 
and  at  great  length,  have  laboured  to  per- 
suade themselves  that  it  was  sincere.  Mac- 
aulay  and  Mr.  Christie  arrive  at  the  opposite 
conclusion.  Hallam  is  of  opinion  that  no 
candid  mind  could  doubt  the  sincerity  of  one 
who  could  argue  so  powerfully  and  subtly  in 
favour  of  the  religion  he  had  embraced  as 
Dryden  does  in  *  The  Hind  and  Panther. ' 
It  seems  to  us  that  the  truth  probably  lies — 
where  truth  usually  does  lie — midway  be- 
tween the  two  extremes,  between  the  fa- 
vourable conclusion  of  Hallam  on  the  ohc 
hand  and  the  unfavourable  conclusion  of 
Macaulay  on  the  other.  Dryden  was  in  all 
probability  induced  to  take  the  step  by  mo- 
tives of  personal  interest.  He  was  probably 
able  to  satisfy  himself  of  his  honesty  when 
he  had  taken  it,  not  only  by  dint  of  that 
intellectual  plasticity  natural  to  one  familiar 
with  every  weapon  of  argument  and  sophis- 
try, and  possessed  of  a  genius  singularly 
fertile  in  logical  resources,  but  by  the  ready 
sympathy  of  a  poet  in  contact  for  the  first 
time  witi  a  religion  which  appeals  so  forci- 
bly to  the  senses.  He  had  arrived  at  that 
period  in  life  when  to  men  of  his  temper 
the  blessing  of  a  fixed  belief  is  inexpressibly 
soothing.  He  was  beginning  to  experience 
the  pain  and  weariness  of  a  career,  the  boun- 
daries of  which  he  could  now  plainly  descry. 
His  health  was  failing.  His  literary  ambi- 
tion was  realised  ;  he  could  scarcely  hope  to 
stand  higher  than  he  was.  Scott  discerns 
in  the  *  Religio  Laici '  the  commencement  of 
that  genuine  dissatisfaction  with  the  Prot- 
estant Church  which  finally  led  him  to  em- 
brace Roman  Catholicism.  We  cannot  see 
it.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  poem  was  writ« 
ten  merely  for  a  political  purpose,  as  he 
himself  assures  us.  What  religious  opin- 
ions he  had,  so  far  as  we  can  gather  from 
his  writings,  up  to  this  time,  probably 
differed  little  from  those  of  a  busy  man  of 
letters  who  never  seriously  reflected  on  such 
matters,  but  who  amused  himself,  as  occa- 
sion offered,  with  facile  acquiescence  in  con- 
ventional dogmas,  with  the  listless  specula^ 
tions  of  languid  scepticism,  or  with  mughing 
at  both.  Most  creeds  he  had  indeed  treated 
with  indiscriminate  contempt,  and  neither 
the  Protestant  nor  the  Catholic  Church  had 
escaped  the  shafts  of  his  sarcastic  wit. 
Macaulay  argues  that  if  his  conversion  had 
been  sincere,  he  would  not  have  continued 
to  pander  to  the  profligacy  of  the  age,  but 
would  have  regarded  his  former  tranggrel^ 
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ftions  with  liorror.  Such  a  view  appears  to 
U9  to  he  hased  on  a  radical  misconception 
of  Dryden's  character.  Unless  we  are 
much  mistaken,  he  was — so  far  as  the  moral 
elements  of  his  character  were  concerned — 
as  purely  emotional  as  Shelley  or  Edgar 
Poe  ;  but  the  peculiarity  is  hidden  by  the 
masculine  energy  of  his  powers  of  verbal 
expression.  It  is  difficnlt  to  associate  the 
idea  of  such  weakness  with  one  who  is  the 

,  personification  in  so  marked  a  degree  of  in- 
tellectual strength.  As  a  writer,  he  has  the 
thews  and  grasp  of  a  giant ;  in  massive  and 
majestic  eloquence  he  has  not  been  excelled 
in  a  literature  which  has  produced  *  Nestor's 
Speech '  and  *  Satan's  Address  to  the  Sun.' 
But  the  moment  we  look  at  the  man  we  arc 
confronted  with  a  mass  of  inconsistencies 

^  and  contradictions.  Like  his  own  Zimri,  he 
had  been  everything  by  starts  and  nothing 

,long.  He  began  with  Republican  princi- 
ples ;  he  was  soon  an  uncompromising  Tor^. 
In  1668  he  was  panegyrising  Cromwell  and 
his  partisans ;  in  16G0  he  was  hailing 
Charles  II.  as  the  saviour  of  an  erring  na- 
tion. In  1673  he  was  doing  everything  in 
his  power  to  inflame  the  prosecution  of  the 
Dutch  war  ;  ten  years  later  he  was  cursing 
Shaftesbury  for  his  share  in  it.  He  ex- 
hausted compliment  in  his  allusions  to 
Charles  II.,  and  was  simultaneously  assist- 
ing Mulgrave  in  libelling  him.  In  1687  he 
h£ul  attached  himself  to  James  II.;  in  1690 
ho  was  speaking  respectfully  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  truth  is  that  ho  probably  cared 
little  either  for  religion  or  politics,  either 
for  Charles  or  James,  either  for  Ormond  or 
Hyde.  He  was  a  poet,  with  all  the  sensi- 
tive susceptibilities  of  his  race  ;  he  was  a 
man'  of  letters,  whose  proper  sphere  was 
tlie  library  ;  but  with  the  temperament  of 
the  one  and  with  tho  accomplishments  of 
the  other,  he  combined  the  coarser  instincts 
T>f  a  mere  worldling.  Not  naturally  a  man 
of  high  spirit  or  lofty  aims,  the  age  he  lived 
in  did  little  to  supply  them.  He  soon 
ascertained  the  marketable  value  of  his  en- 
dowments, and  he  carried  them,  with  un- 
scrupulous alacrity,  to  the  highest  bidder. 
Thus  while  motives  of  self-interest  deter- 
mined the  direction  of  his  energy,  the  native 
genius  thus  brought  into  play  soon  created 
genuine  enthusiasm,  and  he  at  last  became 
what  he  at  first  affected  to  be.  He  ad- 
dressed himself  to  religious  controversy  as 
he  had  addressed  himself  to  politics.  When 
ho  took  the  step  which  has  laid  him  open 
to  so  much  suspicion,  he  took  it  under  that 
pressure  on  the  part  of  circumstances  which 
had  never  failed  to  dictate  his  actions  ;  but 
having  taken  it,  he  soon  persuaded  himself 
that  he  was  sincere.     We  mav  therefore  ac- 


cept that  magnificent  poem  in  which  he  fights 
the  battle  of  his  adopted  creed  as  the  genuine 
voice  of  genuine  conviction,  not  merely  as 
the  hollow  rhetoric  and  conscious  sophistry 
of  an  interested  apostate. 

His  pen  was  not  suffered  to  remain  idle, 
and  he  was  at  once  employed  to  defend 
both  in  prose  and  verse  the  religion  he  had 
adopted.  From  an  entry  of  Tonson's  at  Sta- 
tioners' Hall,  Dryden  had,  it  seenjs,  in- 
tended to  translate  Varilla's  *  History  of 
Revolutions  in  matters  of  Religion, '  but  for 
some  reason,  which  it  is  now  useless  to  guess, 
the  work  was  abandoned,  and  he  proceeded 
to  engage  in  a  controversy  which  added  little 
to  his  reputation.  Soon  after  his  ficcession, 
J^mes  ordered  some  papers  to  be  published 
which  had,  it  was  alleged,  been  discovered 
in  the  strong  box  of  Charles  II.  They  con- 
sisted of  two  documents  in  the  handwriting 
of  the  deceased  King,  asserting  that  the  only 
true  Church  was  the  Church  of  Rome.  To 
these  James  added  the  copy  of  a  paper  writ- 
ten by  his  first  wife,  Anne  Hyde,  stating  the 
motives  which  had  induced  her  to  become 
a  convert  to  the  Catholic  religion.  No 
sooner  had  these  manuscripts  appeared, 
than  their  authenticity  was  called  into  ques- 
tion by  the  Protestant  divines.  Stillingfleet, 
then  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  and  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  theologians  in  England,  pro- 
duced a  pamphlet,  in  which  he  boldly  con- 
tended that  the  papers  were  forgeries, 
Dryden  was  selected  to  reply.  He  was, 
however,  no  match  for  an  adversary  who  at 
twenty -four  had  written  the  *  Irenicum,' 
and  whose  whole  life  had  been  a  long  train- 
ing in  theological  polemics.  Dryden  con- 
fined himself  to  the  defence  of  the  paper 
attributed  to  Anne  Hyde,  and  his  vindica- 
tion betrays  a  coarse  license  of  vituperation, 
a  shallowness  and  ignorance,  which  Stilling- 
fleet, in  a  second  pamphlet,  contented  him- 
self with  exposing  in  a  few  stinging  sen- 
tences. The  Laureate  had  the  good  sense 
to  quit  a  field  on  which  he  could  scarcely 
hope  to  retrieve  himself,  and  to  betake 
himself  to  a  weapon  in  which  he  was  not 
likely  to  find  his  match.  He  went  down  in- 
to Northamptonshire,  and  there,  amid  the 
rural  beauties  of  Rushton,  produced  a  poem 
which,  in  point  of  plot,  is  grotesque  in  tho 
extreme,  but  which,  in  point  of  execution, 
must  rank  among  the  masterpieces  of  Eng- 
lish literature.  *  The  Hind  and  Panther ' 
was  written  with  the  immediate  object  of 
obviating  the  objections  of  those  who  dis- 
puted James's  right  to  dispense  with  the 
Test  Acts.  The  Hind — milk-white  and 
immortal — represents  the  Church  of  Rome  ; 
the  Panther — the  fairest  creature  of  the 
spotted  kind — ^represents  the  Church  of  Eng- 
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land.  Snrroundcd  with  Socinian  foxes,  Inde- 
pendent bears,  Anabaptist  boars,  and  other 
animals  typifying  the  innumerable  sects 
into  which  the  Protestant  community  was 
subdivided,  these  fair  creatures  confer  on 
their  common  danger,  discuss  the  points  on 
which  they  differ,  comment  on  current 
topics,  smile,  wag  their  tails,  and  inter- 
change hospitalities.  On  this  monstrous 
groundwork  Dryden  has  raised  the  most 
splendid  superstructure  of  his  genius.  *  In 
none  of*  his  works,'  says  Macaulay  with 
liappy  discrimination,  *  can  be  found  pas- 
sages more  pathetic  and  magnificent,  greater 
ductility  and  energy  of  language,  or  a  more 
pleasing  and  vanous  music'  There  was 
one  circumstance  connected  with  the  com- 
position of  this  work  which  must  have  been 
inexpressibly  mortifying  to  the  author,  and 
which  ktill  deforms,  with  an  ugly  inconsis- 
tency, the  conduct  of  its  argument.  The 
original  policy  of  James  had  been  to  attempt 
an  alliance  between  the  Catholic  and  the 
Protestant  Church,  for  the  purpose  of  unit- 
ing them  against  the  Dissenters.  Dryden 
liad  therefore,  in  the  course  of  his  poem, 
treated  the  Protestant  Church  wdth  respect 
and  forbearance  and  the  Dissenters  with 
contempt.  But  the  King,  finding  that  such 
an  alliance  was  impossible,  suddenly  veered 
round  and  adopted  a  conciliatory  tone  with 
the  Dissenters,  without  acquainting  his 
j^ologist,  who  was  away  from  London, 
with  the  circumstance.  The  poem  was  on 
the  point  of  going  to  press,  and  Dryden  saw 
with  chagrin  the  mistake  he  had  made.  lie 
proceeded  at  once  to  do  all  in  his  power  to 
rectify  it.  He  softened  down  his  praises 
of  the  Protestant  Church  and  his  sneers 
at  the  Dissenters,  lie  introduced  two 
episodes,  *  The  Fable  of  the  Swallows '  and 
*  The  Fable  of  the  Doves,'  in  which  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  are  bitterly 
assailed.  Both  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
poem  and  in  the  preface,  he  exhorts  the 
Dissenters  tp  make  common  cause  with  the 
Catholics  against  their  common  enemy,  the 
Established  Church.  Thus  altered  to  meet 
the  new  emergency,  *  The  llind  and  Pan- 
ther '  made  its  appearance  in  April  1687.  It 
was  at  once  violently  assailed,  and  the  poet 
had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  odium  which 
the  sullen  tyranny  of  his  royal  master  was 
now  beginning  to  excite  on  all  sides.  Whigs 
and  Tories  united  to  attack  the  apologist  of 
their  common  enemy.  The  plot,  the  argu- 
ment, the  style  of  the  work,  were  carica- 
tured. The  inconsistencies  of  its  author's 
political  career  were  scoffingly  enumerated. 
One  opponent  raked  up  the  *  Elegy  on  Crom- 
well,' with  comments  from  the  *  Astraea 
Redux '  and  the  *  Thrcnodia  Augustalis  ;' 


another  reprinted  the  *  Religio  Laici.'  Two 
or  three  of  the  more  unscrupulous  among 
them  charged  him  with  gross  profligacy  ili 
private  life,  and  descended  to  personalities 
about  his  domestic  troubles,  his  red  face, 
and  his  short  stature.  Most  of  these  pro- 
ductions have  sunk  below  the  soundings  of 
antiquarianism  :  one,  however,  may  stOl  bo 
read  with  interest,  even  by  tho^e  familiar 
with  the  refined  parodies  of  Canning  and  the 
brothers  Smith.  This  was  '  The  Hind  and 
Panther '  transversed  to  the  story  of  *  The 
Country  Mouse  and  the  City  Mouse, '  written 
by  two  young  adventurers,  one  of  whom 
was  destined  to  become  the  most  distin- 
guished financier  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  other  one  of  the  most  graceful  of  our 
minor  poets — Charles  Montague  and  Mathew 
Prior.  The  old  poet  had,  it  seems,  treated 
both  Prior  and  Montague  with  great  kind- 
ness ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  felt  their  in* 
gratitude  very  keenly.  He  must  have  rec- 
ognised the  wit  of  their  exquisite  satire,  and 
was  perhaps  not  insensible  to  the  justice  of 
their  attack.  A  translation  of  the  Life  of 
St.  Xavier,  and  a  poem  on  the  birth  of  the 
young  Prince,  June  10th,  1688,  hurriedly 
but  vigorously  executed,  concluded  his  ser- 
vices for  James  II.  Six  months  afterwards 
William  III.  was  on  the  throne. 

Dryden's  position  was  now  lamentable  in 
the  extreme.  Ue  was  not  only  in  declining 
years  and  in  miserable  health,  but  he  was 
deprived  of  all  those  Government  oflSccs 
which  he  had  laboured  so  hard  to  secure, 
and  on  which  he  relied  for  permanent  in- 
come. He  was  deprived  of  the  Laureateship 
and  the  Ilistoriographership,  and  he  had 
the  mortification  of  seeing  them  conferred 
on  his  old  enemy  Shadwell.  His  place  in 
the  Customs  was  taken  from  him.  He  hail 
pledged  himself  too  deeply  to  the  religious 
and  political  principles  which  were  the  ab 
horrence  of  the  new  dynasty  and  its  sup- 
porters to  dream  of  recanting.  He  had 
nothing  but  his  pen  to  look  to.  An  ordi- 
nary man  would  have  sunk  imdcr  the  weight 
of  such  an  accumulation  of  misfortunes. 
Dryden  grappled  with  them  with  all  the 
spirit  of  youth  renewed.  Never  was  the 
divine  energy  of  genius,  the  proud  loyalty 
to  an  artistic  ideal  more  jealously  preserved 
in  spite  of  sordid  temptation  to  hurried  and 
slovenly  work,  or  more  nobly  illustrated 
than  in  the  ten  years  still  allotted  to  him. 
He  might  engage  to  provide  Tonson  with 
ten  thousand  verses  for  a  wretched  pittance 
of  three  hundred  guineas  ;  but  he  took  care 
to  make  those  verses  worthy  of  immortality. 
He  might  engage  to  translate  the  whole  of 
Virgil  for  a  sura  little  more  than  his  f rieniU 
Southeme  cleared  by  two  plays  ;   but  lie" 
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strained  every  nerve  to  make  it  worthy  of 
the  name  it  bore,  *  and  refused  to  he  hur- 
ried. '  It  seems  to  us,  indeed,  that  in  this 
last  decade  of  his  life  his  work  was  more 
conscientiously  executed,  in  spite  of  his 
pecuniary  exigencies,  than  had  been  com- 
mon with  him  before.  In  1689  he  betook 
himself  once  more  to  the  stage,  and  in  less 
than  a  year  produced  the  tragedy  *  Don 
Sebastian,'  which  has  long  been  regarded 
as  his  masterpiece,  and  a  comedy  *  Amphi- 
tryon, '  which  holds  a  respectable  place  even 
in  an  age  which  witnessed  the  comedies  of 
Wycherly  and  Congreve.  *  Don  Sebastian  ' 
was,  he  tells  us,  laboured  with  great  dili- 
gence, and  of  that  diligence  it  bears  evident 
traces.  The  subordinate  characters  are 
more  carefully  discriminated  than  was  usual 
With  him.  Dorax  and  Sebastian  arc  noble 
sketches,  and  Almeyda  is  not  unworthy  of 
her  lover.  In  depicting  the  hero,  friendless, 
desolate,  and  ruined,  the  old  poet  was  not 
improbably  thinking  of  himself,  and  when 
Sebastian  cries 

*  Let  Fortune  empty  all  her  quiver  on  me, 
I  have  a  soul  that  like  an  ample  shield 
Can  take  in  all,  and  verge  enough  far  more. 
Fate  was  not  mine,  nor  am  I  Fate's/ 

there  speaks  in  trumpet-tones  the  indomi- 
table energy  which  made  Dryden's  last  dark 
years  the  most  glorious  epoch  in  his  artistic 
life.  If  we  except  Otway's  two  tragedies, 
'  Don  Sebastian '  is  beyond  comparison  the 
finest  tragedy  the  English  stage  had  seen 
since  its  great  master  had  passed  away. 
The  celebrated  scene  in  the  fourth  act 
between  Dorax  and  Sebastian  is  one  of  the 
gems  of  the  English  drama.  '  Had  it  been 
the  only  one  Dryden  ever  wrote,'  says 
Scott,  *  it  would  have  been  sufficient  to  in- 
sure his  immortality.' 

He  could  scarcely  expect  to  get  a  hearing 
•from  the  new  monarch,  but  both  these  plays 
were  anxiously  dedicated  to  men  who  would 
be  likely  to  have  weight  with  him,  Philip, 
Earl  of  Leicester,  and  Sir  WiUiam  Lcveson- 
Gower.  *  King  Arthur '  and  '  Cleomenes ' 
need  not  detain  us,  and  with '  Love  Triumph- 
ant '  the  veteran  dramatist  took  leave  of  the 
stage  for  ever.  In  the  conspicuous  failure 
of  his  last  play  he  probably  read  the  advent 
of  a  new  age,  and  with  that  graceful  magna- 
nimity which  is  such  a  pleasing  trait  in  his 
character,  he  resigned  the  sceptre  which  he 
had  swayed  so  long  to  his  friends  Southeme 
and  Congreve.  He  was  now  busy  with  his 
translation  of  Juvenal  and  Persius.  Of  the 
former  he  translated  the  first,  third,  sixth, 
tenth,  and  sixteenth  satires,  intrusting  the 
rest  to  his  sons  Charles  and  Erasmus,  to  his 
former  coadjutor  Tate,  and  to  Creech.  The 
whole  of  Persius  was  executed  by  himself. 


To  this  w^ork,  brought  out  in  folio  in  1693, 
he  prefixed  a  *  Discourse  on  Satire,'  dedi- 
cated in  an  exquisitely  courtly  strain  to  the 
Earl  of  Dorset.  It  is  somewhat  ungracefully 
garnished  with  what  Scott  calls  the  sort  of 
learning  in  fashion  among  the  French  ; 
but  it  is  still  valuable  for  its  occasional  re- 
marks on  points  of  criticism  ;  for  its  elo- 
quent declamation  against  the  abuse  of 
satire  ;  for  its  admirable  delineation  of  the 
Latin  satirists  ;  for  its  interesting  autobio- 
graphical particulars  ;  and,  above  all,  for 
the  ease,  variety,  and  vigour  of  the  style. 
The  versions  themselves  have  all  the  air 
of  original  compositions.  In  accordance 
with  those  principles  of  translation  laid 
down  by  Chapman,  Cowley  and  Denham, 
and  already  illustrated  by  himself  in  his 
versions  from  *  Lucretius '  and  Ovid,  he 
has  aimed  not  so  much  at  reproducing  the 
literal  meaning  as  at  transfusing  the  spirit 
of  his  authors.  He  is  not  therefore  to 
be  tried  by  any  canons  of  exact  scholar- 
ship. He  has  indeed  spoken  contemptu- 
ously of  the  servile  fidelity  of  Barton  Holi- 
day. He  approaches  Juvenal  pretty  much 
as  Horace  approached  Archilochus  and 
Alca^us.  He  confesses  himself  a  disciple, 
but  he  spoke  not  so  much  what  his  master 
dictated  as  what  his  master  suggested.  He 
writes,  he  says,  as  Juvenal  may  be  supposed 
to  have  written  had  Juvenal  written  in  Eng- 
lish ;  and  he  has  not  scrupled  to  boast  that 
he  has  taught  Persius  to  speak  with  a  purity 
and  precision  to  which  he  was  in  his  own 
language  a  stranger.  In  this  bold  experi* 
ment  he  has  on  the  whole  succeeded.  He 
has  produced  translations  which  may  be  read 
with  delight  by  those  who  cannot  read  the 
original,  and  if  in  the  versions  from  Juvenal 
he  who  can  read  the  original  will  miss  the 
incisive  terseness,  the  piercing  wit,  the  keen 
and  polished  rhetoric  of  the  Roman,  he 
must  impartially  confess  that  in  the  Sixth 
Satire  the  Englishman  has  almost  made  the 
palm  ambiguous.  He  must  admit  that  the 
noble  verses  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Tenth, 
which  are  one  of  the  proudest  gems  in  the 
coronet  of  Roman  literature,  have  by  the 
genius  of  Dryden  been  set  as  a  precious 
gem  in  the  coronet  of  our  own.  With  re- 
gard to  his  Persius,  scholars  will,  we  suspect, 
continue  to  prefer  the  fascinating  perplexi- 
ties and  the  harsh  enigmatical  phrase  of  the 
poet  Casaubon  loved,  to  the  flowing  diction 
of  his  English  interpreter.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  allowed  that  if  Dryden  has  diluted 
he  has  not  enervated,  and  that  in  two  mem- 
orable passages — the  conclusion  of  the 
Second  Satire  and  the  lines  to  Comutus  in 
the  Fifth — he  has  gone  far  to  make  good 
his  promise.     To  the  third  and  fourthvol- 
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ume  of  *  Miscellanies, '  which  appeared  in 
1693  and  1694,  he  also  contributed  ;  but 
with  the  exception  of  the  fine  *  Epistle  to 
Knellor,'  which,  like  his  *  Eleanora,'  wTit- 
ten  a  year  before,  evinces  rare  powers  of 
varied  and  mellow  versifying,  none  of  these 
contributions  added  anything  to  his  high 
reputation.  About  this  time  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Congreve,  who  had  been 
in^oduced  to  him  by  Southeme,  and  who 
had  just  written  his  first  comedy,  the  *  Old 
Bachelor. '  This  play,  revised  and  adapted 
by  Dryden 's  experienced  hand,  had  been 
received  with  marked  approbation  ;  but  a 
second  play,  the  *  Double  Dealer,'  a  far 
jiuperior  performance,  had  been  a  compara- 
tive failure.  Upon  this,  Dryden  addressed 
to  his  young  friend  that  eloquent  *  Epistle,' 
in  which  he  hails  with  rapture  a  disciple  who 
liad  already  outstepped  his  master,  and  con- 
trasts his  own  desolate  sunset  with  the  glo- 
rious dawn — so  nins  this  exquisite  flattery 
— of  one  whom  every  grace  and  every  muse 
adorned.  He  now  commenced  his  transla- 
tion of  Virgil.  It  occupied  him  three  years, 
and  though  the  labour  was  great,  it  was 
lightened  during  its  continuance  by  the 
hospitality  of  the  Earl  of  Exeter,  Sir  William 
Bowycr,  and  of  his  cousin  John  Dryden  ; 
and,  at  its  termination,  by  the  contributions 
of  his  friend  Dr.  Knightly,  Chetwood,  and 
Addison.  Chetwood  furnished  him  with 
the  *  Life  of  Virgil '  and  with  the  *  Preface 
to  the  Pastorals  ; '  and  Addison,  then  a 
young  man  at  Oxford,  supplied  him  with 
the  arguments  of  the  several  books  and  with 
an  *  Essay  on  the  Georgics.'  Into  his  bick- 
erings and  pecuniary  difficulties  with  Tonson 
we  cannot  enter.  They  may  be  read  at 
length  in  his  correspondence,  and  have  been 
enlarged  upon  with  unprofitable  minuteness 
by  Malone  and  Mr.  Christie.  The  work, 
originally  suggested  it  is  said  by  Motteaux, 
was  impatiently  expected  by  the  public, 
who  had  all  along  evinced  an  universal  in- 
terest in  its  progress.  It  appeared  in  July 
1697,  and  from  that  day  to  this  it  has 
maintained  a  high  place  among  English 
classics.  Marred  by  haste,  marred  by  mis- 
erable inequalities,  marred  by  reckless  care- 
lessness, it  is  still  a  noble  achievement.  It 
is  a  work  instinct  with  genius  ;  but  it  is  in- 
stinct not  with  the  placid  genius  of  Virgil, 
but  with  the  impetuous  energy  of  Dryden. 
The  tender  grace,  the  stately  majesty,  the 
subtle  verbal  mechanism  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite artist  of  antiquity  will  bo  sought  in 
vain  in  its  coarse  and  facile  diction,  in  the 
persistent  homeliness  of  its  tone,  in  the 
rushing  and  somewhat  turbid  torrent  of  its 
narrative.  It  is  indeed  one  of  those  works 
which  will  never  cease  to  offend  the  taste 


and  never  fail  to  captivate  the  attention. 
The  critic  will  continue  to  censure,  but 
the  world  will  continue  to  be  delighted  ; 
and  Dryden,  we  suspect,  cared  little  about 
the  suffrage  of  the  former  if  he  could 
secure  the  support  of  the  latter.  He  was, 
as  usual,  careful  to  adorn  it  with  dedi- 
cations. The  *  Pastorals '  were  inscribed 
to  Lord  Clifford,  the  *  Georgics '  to  the 
Earl  of  Chesterfield,  the  *  ^neid '  to  the 
Marquis  of  Normanby.  The  latter  dedi- 
cation is  a  long  discourse  on  epic  poesy,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  his  critical 
essays.  To  *  Virgil '  he  added  a  postscript, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  read  unmoved, 
though  we  may  temper  our  pity  with  the 
reflection  that  if  the  veteran  poet  had  so 
much  to  complain  of,  he  had  much  still  left 
to  soothe  and  encourage  him.  Indeed,  we 
are  by  no  means  sure  that  the  undertone  of 
discontent  and  quenilousness  which  runs 
through  most  of  his  latter  writings  is  not  to 
be  referred  rather  to  the  nervous  irritability 
of  his  temperament  than  to  any  insensibility 
either  on  the  part  of  the  public  or  on  the 
part  of  his  personal  friends.  He  complains 
bitterly  of  his  poverty,  and  poor  he  un- 
doubtedly was,  yet  he  never  could  have 
wanted  the  necessities  of  life.  He  had,  on 
the  contrary,  we  suspect,  a  full  share  of  its 
luxuries.  He  had  constant  engagements 
with  Tonson  ;  and  Tonson,  though  mean, 
was  honest  and  punctual  in  his  payments. 
He  had  been  paid  for  each  one  of  the 
'  Miscellanies  ;'  he  had  been  paid  for  *  Ju- 
venal ;'  he  had  received  five  hundred  pounds 
for  his  *  Eleanora. '  The  Earl  of  Dorset  had 
presented  him  with  a  large  sum  ;  he  had  a 
small  property  of  his  own,  and  the  Lady 
Elizabeth  was  not  dowerless.  He  had 
cleared  at  least  thirteen  hundred  pounds  by 
his  *  Virgil.'  He  complains  of  ill-health, 
but  what  alleviations  two  of  the  most  eminent 
surgeons  of  the  day  could  afford  him,  he 
enjoyed  in  the  unfee'd  attention  of  Hobbes 
and  Guibbons.  He  complains  of  the  malice 
of  his  enemies,  and  yet  he  might  have  so- 
laced himself  by  remembering  his  friends, 
for  he  could  number  among  them  some  of 
the  most  illustrious,  the  most  hospitable, 
and  the  most  charming  of  his  contempora- 
ries. In  that  brilliant  society  which  had 
sate  round  the  Duke  of  Ormond  he  had  held 
a  conspicuous  place,*  and  he  had  numbere<l 
among  his  intimate  associates  the  elegant 
and  sprightly  Sedley,  the  brilliant  Dorset, 
the  refined  and  accomplished  Sheffield.  The 
country  seats  of  many  of  the  nobility  were 
open  to  him,  and  of  their  hospitality  he 


*  See  Carte's  '  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  554.  ^  ' 
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frequently  availed  Limsclf.  At  the  house 
of  his  cousin,  John  Dryden,  he  was  always 
welcome  ;  and  he  could  gossip  with  his  old 
love  Honor,  who,  it  is  said,  repented  of  her 
early  cruelty.  At  Cotterstock  he  could  be 
happy  in  the  society  of  his  beautiful  relative 
Mrs.  Stewart,  who  seems  to  have  taken  an 
affectionate  interest  in  his  studies,  and  to 
have  consulted  with  an  anxious  solicitude 
his  tastes  and  his  comforts.  At  the  pleasant 
farm  of  his  friend  Jones  of  Ramsden,  he 
could  indulge  in  his  favourite  amusement  of 
angling  ;  and  when  the  ill -health  under 
which  ne  latterly  laboured  made  it  necessary 
for  him  to  abandon  the  fishing-rod,  he  could 
fitill  complacently  discuss  D'Urfey's  bad 
angling,  and  his  own  superior  powers  while 
the  Fates  were  kind.  His  manners,  we  are 
told,  were  not  genteel ;  but  the  genial  kind- 
liness  of  his  disposition  seems  to  have  made 
him  welcome  in  every  circle,  and  a  man 
whose  large  sympathies  embraced  almost 
every  branch  of  human  learning  then  culti- 
vated was  not  likely  to  be  a  dull  companion. 
But  there  was  another  scene  with  which 
Dryden  will  always  be  associated,  and  where 
we  love  to  picture  him.  His  short  stout 
figure,  his  florid  careworn  face,  his  sleepy 
eyes,  his  *  down  look, '  his  snuffy  waistcoat, 
and  his  long  gray  hair  were  for  many  years 
familiar  to  the  frequenters  of  Wills'  Coffee 
House,  in  Russell  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
There  his  supremacy  had  never  been  shaken. 
There,  whatever  had  been  the  vicissitudes  of 
his  public  and  whatever  may  have  been  the 
annoyances  of  his  private  life,  he  could  for- 
get them  amid  loyal  and  devoted  compan- 
ions. Round  his  arm-chair,  placed  near  the 
fire  in  winter  and  out  on  the  balcony  in 
summer,  hung  delighted  listeners, — gay 
young  Templars,  eager  to  hear  the  reminis- 
cences of  one  who  could  recall  roistering 
nights  with  Etherege  and  Sedley,  and  Attic 
evenings  with  Waller  and  Cowley  and  Daven- 
ant ;  who  could  remember  the  wit-combats 
between  Charles  and  Killigrew,  and  the 
sallies  of  Nell  Gwynne  when  she  was  still 
mixing  strong  waters  for  the  gentlemen  ; — 
students  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  who 
had  quitted  their  books  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  rival  of  Juvenal ; — clever  lads,  ambi- 
tious for  a  pinch  from  his  snuff-box,  which 
was,  we  are  told,  equal  to  a  degree  in  the 
Academy  of  Wit ; — pleasant  humourists, 
*  honest  Mr.  Swan '  the  punster,  Tom 
D'Urfey,  Browne,  and  old  Sir  Roger 
L'Estrange  ;  men  distinguished  for  their 
t;kill  in  art  and  science,  whom  his  fame  had 
attracted  thither,  Ratcliffe,  Knell<»r,  and 
poor  Closterman.  There  were  those  who 
had  like  himself  achieved  high  literary  dis- 
tinction, but  who  were  nevertheless  proud 


to  acknowledge  him  their  teacher,  Wycher- 
ly,  Southerne,  Congreve,  and  Vanbrugh  ; 
Thomas  Creech,  whose  edition  of  *  Lucre- 
tius '  had  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of 
English  scnolars ;  William  Walsh,  *  the 
best  critic  in  tlie  nation  ;'  George  Stepney, 

*  whose  juvenile  poems  had  made  gray  au- 
thors blush  ;'  young  Colley  Cibber,  flushed 
with  the  success  of  his  first  comedy  ;  and 
Samuel  Garth,  whoso  admirable  mock  he- 
roic poem  is  still  remembered.  There  too 
were  occasionally  to  be  seen  those  younger 
men  who  were  to  carry  on  the  work  he  was 
so  soon  to  lay  down,  and  who  ^ere  to  con- 
nect two  great  ages  of  English  literature. 
Pope,  indeed,  was  a  child  of  twelve  when 
his  youne  eyes  rested  for  the  first  and  last 
time  on  his  master  ;  Addison  was  in  his 
twenty-sixth  year ;  Prior  in  his  thirty- 
fourth  ;  Hughes  in  his  twenty-first ;  Rowc^ 
residing  on  a  comfortable  patrimony  in  the 
Temple,  was  twenty -four  ;  St.  John,  nine- 
teen ;  Arbuthnot,  then  deep  in  his  examina- 
tion of  Dr.  Woodward's  account  of  the 
Deluge,  thirty  ;  Atterbury  was  thirty -five. 

Dryden's  labours  were  not  destined  to 
end  with  the  translation  of  Virgil.  He  had 
still  nearly  three  years  of  toil  before  him. 
They  were  years  harassed  by  a  painful  dis- 
ease, by  malevolent  opponents  and  by 
pecuniary  difficulties,  but  they  were  year* 
rich  in  the  production  of  the  mellowest  and 
most  pleasing  of  his  writings.  Neither 
2^Q  nor  sickness  could  damp  his  spirits  or 
dim  his  genius.  His  energy  was  the  energy 
of  a  youth  renewed.  He  meditated  a 
translation  of  the  Iliad.  He  wrote  a  life 
of  Lucian.  He  revised  his  Virgil,  and  he 
was  engaged  on  less  important  works  be- 
side. He  contracted  with  Tonson  to  sup- 
ply him  with  ten  thousand  verses,  and  he 
added  upwards  of  two  thousand  more. 
These  verses  form  a  volume  which  has  for 
nearly  two  centuries  been  the  delight  of 
his  countrymen,  and  on  that  volume  the 
admirers  of  Dryden  will  always  dwell  with 
peculiar  satisfaction.  It  was  published, 
under  the  title  of  *  Fables  Ancient  and 
Modem,'  in  March  1700.  Never  were 
his  great  powers  seen  to  better  advantage, 
never  were  his  most  characteristic  defects 
more  happily  in  abeyance.  What  Chancer 
had  told  in  the  nider  speech  of  the  four- 
teenth century  he  undertook  to  tell  again  in 
a  language  which  had  been  enrich^  and 
purified  by  three  hundred  years  of  literary 
activity,  and  of  which  he  was  himself  the 
greatest  living  master.  How  he  has  told 
the   story   of   *  Palamon   and  Arcitc/    of 

*  The  Cock  and  the  Fox/  of  *  The  Wife  of 
Bath,'  and  of  *  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,' 
is  known  to  thousands  who  would  probably 
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have  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  older  poet. 
To  the  versions  from  Cliaucer  he  added 
from  the  *  Decameron e  '  the  stories  of  *  Sig- 
iamund  and  Guiscard/  of  *  Theodore  and 
llonoria,'  and  of  *  Cymon  and  Iphigcnia.' 
So  completely  has  he  assimilated  both  the 
tone  and  style  of  Chaucer  and  Boccaccio  to 
his  own  potent  genius  and  majestic  diction, 
that  these  works  may  be  almost  regarded 
not  only  as  original  compositions,  but  as 
compositions  peculiarly  Drydenian.  We 
would  willingly  linger  over  the  other  pieces 
comprised  in  this  delightful  collection  ;  over 
the  prose  preface  so  easy,  so  graceful,  so 
rich  with  the  mature  harvest  of  a  long  life 
of  study  and  reflection  ;  over  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  the  verses  to  the  Duchess  of  Or- 
raond  ;  over  that  lyrical  masterpiece  which 
Scott,  Byron  and  Macaulay  have  pronounced 
to  be  the  noblest  ode  in  our  language, 
which  Voltaire  preferred  to  the  whole  of 
Pindar,  and  which  even  now  stands  unri- 
valled for  varied,  rapid,  masculine  melody  ; 
over  that  Epistle  which  the  old  poet  laboured 
with  such  care  and  which  he  pronounced  to 
be  one  of  the  best  of  his  later  compositions  ; 
over  the  venerable  portrait  for  which  sate 
the  saintly  Ken,  and  which  furnished  Gold- 
smith with  a  model  for  his  happiest  delinea- 
tion. But  time  and  space  fail,  we  must 
hurry  to  the  end  : — 

*  Sciolzo  11  collo  fumante  et  levo  11  morso, 
Perd  che  spatio  assai  con  esso  ho  corso. ' 

*  By  the  mercy  of  God, '  he  wrote  in  Feb- 
ruary 1 700,  '  I  am  come  within  twenty  years 
of  fourscore  and  eight  a  cripple  in  my  limbs, 
but  I  think  myself  as  vigorous  as  ever  in 
the  faculties  of  my  soul.'  On  the  13th  of 
the  following  May  he  was  lying  in  the  Ab- 
bey among  his  illustrious  predecessors,  of 
whom  he  had  never,  during  the  course  of 
his  long  life,  written  or  spoken  one  disloyal 
word.  He  died,  it  appears,  somewhat  sud- 
denly. Enfeebled  by  a  complication  of  dis- 
eases, he  was  attacked  by  erysipelas  and 
gangrene,  to  which  May  1st,  1700,  he  suc- 
cumbed in  spite  of  the  anxious  efforts  of  his 
medical  attendants.  A  painful  operation 
might  have  saved  his  life  ;  he  chose  rather 
to  resign  it.  *  He  received  the  notice  of 
his  approaching  dissolution,'  writes  one  of 
those  who  stood  round  his  death-bed,  *  with 
sweet  submission  and  entire  resignation  to 
the  Divine  will,  and  he  took  so  tender  and 
obliging  a  farewell  of  his  friends  as  none 
but  himself  could  have  expressed.'  His 
body  lay  in  state  for  several  days  in  the 
College  of  Physicians,  and  on  May  13  was 
honoured  with  a  public  funeral  more  im- 
posing and  magnificent  than  any  which  had 
been  conceded  to  an  English  poet  before. 
He  was  laid  by  the  bones  of  Chaucer  and 


Spenser,  and  Jonson  and  Cowley,  not  far 
from  his  old  friend  Davenant  and  hb  old 
schoolmaster  Busby,  in 

*  The  temple  where  the  de»id 
Are  honoured  bv  the  nations. ' 


Art.  H. — Burke  ;  Select  Works,  Edited, 
with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  E.  J, 
Payne,  M,A.,  Fellow  of  University  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  New  Edition.  Oxford, 
1878. 

It  is  a  matter  for  satisfaction  that  the  immor- 
tal works  of  Burke  continue  to  find  their 
way  to  the  public  in  fresh  forms  and  new 
editions  ;  or,  as  perhaps  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  say,  that  the  taste  for  these  works, 
after  a  brief  suspension  of  public  interest,  is 
a^ain  reviving  amongst  us.  In  their  old, 
well-known,  complete  shape  they  had  be- 
come less  familiar  to  the  present  generation 
than  they  were  to  the  last ;  but  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  has  done  well  in  presenting 
them  in  a  cheap  and  portable  form,  with 
the  much-needed  accompaniment  of  annota- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  modem  readers  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having 
found  a  competent  editor  in  Mr.  Payne. 
If  we  cannot  always  agree  with  his  criti- 
cisms of  the  great  author  whom  he  endeav- 
ours to  interpret  for  us,  the  same  may  be 
said  as  to  the  author  himself,  who  writing, 
a  hundred  years  ago,  on  every  point  which 
touches  the  public  mind  of  our  own  day, 
would  have  oeen  more  than  human  if  he 
could  have  commanded  all  our  sympathies 
without  exception.  But  Mr.  Payne  possess- 
es at  least  the  indispensable  merit  of  a  true 
appreciation  of  Burke's  surpassing  great- 
ness, and  has  done  his  best  to  bring  an  im- 
partial judgment  to  the  task  before  him, 
Burke,  of  all  political  writers  the  most  reso- 
lute in  striking  into  the  middle  path  bc-w 
tween  conflicting  party-views,  requires  a 
fair-minded  editor  ;  and  we  are  glad  to 
quote  Mr.  Payne's  tribute  to  this  especial 
excellence  in  his  author. 

*  Burke  knew  very  well  that  nothing  would 
stand  long  which  did  not  stand  on  its  own 
merits.  He  led  the  way  in  reform,  while 
raising  his  voice  against  innovation.  .  .  . 
Nowhere  else,  except  in  the  Politics  of  Aris- 
totle, shall  we  find  these  two  principles  of 
Reform  and  Conservatism  so  well  harmonised. 
.  .  .  He  traced  their  concurrent  effect  every- 
where ;  and  he  delighted  to  regard  them  in 
their  concrete  elements,  as  well  as  in  their  ab- 
stract form. '  ♦  C^  r\r\r\\r> 
nitizPflhyV^OOglc 


*  Vol.  I.,  Introduction,  p.  xxvii. 
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This  view  of  Burke's  position  has  not 
been  always,  or  perhaps  even  generally,  ob- 
served. He  worked  for  most  of  his  life 
with  the  Whigs  ;  sacrificed  much  for  his 
party,  and  denounced  his  opponents  much 
like  other  party  men  ;  but  in  reality  his 
political  writings  are  the  legitimate  property 
of  both  the  older  parties  ;  and  as  time  goes 
on  this  characteristic  becomes  more  visible. 
Even  in  his  own  later  writings  he  questions 
whether  *  the  memory  of  such  ancient  di- 
visions as  "Whig  and  Tory  still  exists, '  and 
pronounces  that  in  their  place  had  arisen, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  English  Jacobins  (the 
Radicals  of  to-day),  on  the  other,  *  those 
who  consider  the  conservation  in  England 
of  the  ancient  order  of  things  as  necessary 
to  preserve  order  everywhere  else. '  *  It  is 
the  thoroughly  English,  or  rather  Imperial, 
spirit  of  the  man  which  thus  dominates 
over  all  other  considerations.  lie  is  a 
patriot  before  all  things,  but  a  patriot  who 
never  regards  Great  Britain  as  a  selfish  and 
isolated  power. 

*  The  Balance  of  Power  had  been  ever  as- 
sumed as  the  known  common  law  of  Europe 
at  all  times  and  by  all.  Powers  ;  the  question 
had  only  been  (as  it  must  happen)  on  the 
more  or  less  inclination  of  the  balance.  .  .  . 
In  all  those  systems  of  balance  England  was 
the  Power  to  whose  custody  it  was  thought  it 
might  be  most  safely  committed,  'f 

Profoundly  impressed  with  the  influence 
his  country  had  obtained  by  her  maritime 
position  and  her  series  of  triumphs  in  peace 
and  war,  yet  never  shrinking  from  telling 
his  countrymen  the  naked,  disagreeable 
truth,  even  if  he  stood  alone,  his  writings 
are  saturated  with  the  wisdom  required  for 
the  government  of  the  empire,  and  will  yet 
constitute  for  many  generations  of  English- 
men the  chief  training  in  home,  foreign, 
and  colonial  politics.  On  the  Continent  the 
place  occupied  by  these  works  has  long  been 
more  recognized  than  at  home.  Mr.  Payne 
quotes  with  effect  a  saying  of  the  German 
philosopher,  A.  H.  Mtiller,  *  that  the  vast 
combination  of  interests  which  constitutes 
the  British  Empire  demands  a  whole  lifetime 
to  be  adequately  understood  ;'  and  tells  us 
how  *  he  recommended  the  learner  to  study 
the  writings  of  Burke,  in  which  this  combi- 
nation would  be  found  concentrated  and 
reflected  as  in  a  mirror. '  But  perhaps  the 
following  passage  from  Burke  himself  may 
serve  still  better  as  a  text  for  the  sketch 
which  we  are  about  to  present  to  our  read- 
ers : — 

♦  'Third  Letter  on  a  Regicide  Peace,*  pp. 
181, 182. 
,  t  Ibid.  p.  196. 


*  For  my  part  I  look  upon  the  Imperial 
rights  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  privileges 
wnch  the  Colonists  ought  to  enjoy  under 
those  rights  to  be  just  the  most  reconcilable 
things  in  the  world.  The  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  is  at  the  head  of  her  extensive  empire 
in  two  capacities,  one  as  the  local  legislature 
of  this  island,  providing  for  all  things  at  home 
immediately,  and  by  no  other  instrument 
than  the  executive  power ;  the  other,  and  I 
think  her  nobler  capacity,  is  what  I  may  call 
her  Imperial  character,  in  which,  as  from  the 
throne  of  heaven,  she  superintends  all  the 
several  inferior  legislatures,  and  guides  and 
controls  them  all,  without  annihilating  any.'  * 

It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  genu- 
ine ring  about  these  characteristic  lines. 
Let  us  note  the  echo  which,  at  the  interval 
of  more  than  a  century,  the  British  Colonies 
gave  back  a  few  months  ago,  at  a  moment 
when  it  seemed  as  if  the  mother  country' 
would  be  obliged,  in  the  defence  of  public 
law,  to  evoke  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the 
whole  empire.  Addressing,  in  his  happiest 
vein,  a  vast  multitude  of  Canadians,  who 
testified  their  exuberant  loyalty  by  continu- 
ous cheering.  Lord  Dufferin,  tiie  Governor- 
General,  found  himself  under  no  necessity 
for  apology  or  explanation  when  he  haile<l 
them  as  *  members  of  the  empire,  men  of 
British  descent,  subjects  of  Queen  Victoria, ' 
and  announced  that  it  might  soon  *  be  nec- 
essary for  them  to  face  the  responsibility 
which  their  nationality  entailed.'  He  was 
using  no  empty  language,  for,  said  he, 
*  almost  every  mail  had  brought  the  most 
enthusiastic  offers  to  serve  in  the  Queen's 
armies  in  the  event  of  foreign  war,  and 
these  offers  had  represented  not  merely  the 
enthusiasm  of  individuals,  but  of  whole  regi- 
ments and  brigades  of  men. '  Nor  was  this 
an  exceptional  and  peculiar  case.  From  all 
parts  of  the  world  arose  the  same  multitu- 
dinous shout.  Even  the  Indian  Sepoys,  so 
far  from  remembering  with  ill-will  the  deci- 
sive issue  of  their  terrible  mutiny  some 
twenty  years  ago,  demanded  with  earnest 
cries  to  be  led  against  the  common  foe,  and 
desired  to  know  no  more  thah  that  they 
were  going  to  *  fight  by  the  side  of  the 
English  somewhere  in  the  West. ' 

And  yet,  with  all  this  experience,  this 
encouragement  from  the  pa.st  and  present 
alike,  this  hope  for  the  future,  we  seem  to 
make  little  progress  in  allaying  the  fears 
and  discontents  of  a  very  large  section  of 
our  countrymen.  We  are  still  doomed  to 
hear  from  the  lips  of  public  men  the  most 
unworthy  expositions  of  British  foreign 
policy;  we  are  still,  with  an  air  of  philoaophi- 

*  *  Speech  on  American  Taxation,'  VoL  I.  p. 
156.  ^ 
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cal  authotity,  warned  agaiwst  concerning 
ourselves  with  the  affaire  of  the  Continent ; 
we  are  still  recommended  to  relinquish  this 
colony,  or  that  military  post,  for  fear  of  of- 
fending sensitive  neighbours,  or  being  called 
upon  to  engage  in  the  defence  of  our  de? 
pendencies  ;  we  are  still  told  to  measure  our 
obligations  by  the  mere  calculation  of  profit 
and  loss — calculations  not  only  illusory  and 
temporary  in  themselves,  but  utterly  inade- 
quate to  bear  the  weight  of  the  vast  issues 
requiring  to  be  balanced.  "We  still  find  a 
large  portion  of  our  press  unable  to  rise  to 
any  lofty  conception  of  the  duties  of  Great 
Britain.  Too  many  of  us  seem  to  realize 
Burke's  glowing  denunciation  of  those 
whom  he  calls  *  vulgar  politicians  ' ; — 

*  A  large,  liberal,  and  prospective  view  of 
the  interests  of  States  passes  with  them  for 
romance,  and  the  principles  that  recommend 
it  for  the  wanderings  of  a  disordered  imagina- 
tion. Littleness  in  object  and  in  means,  to 
them  appears  soundness  and  sobriety.  They 
think  there  is  nothing  worth  pursuit  but  that 
wliich  they  can  handle,  which  they  can  meas- 
ure with  a  two-foot  rule,  which  they  can  tell 
upon  ten  fingers.'  * 

We  are  persuaded  that  such  ideas  would 
seldom  obtain  currency  if  it  were  not  for 
the  studious  misrepresentation  of  which  the 
public  are  the  victims  in  the  ordinary  meth- 
ods of  accounting  for  the  rise  of  the  British 
Empire.  In  our  so-called  historical  refer- 
ences to  the  last  century  we  are  in  the  habit 
of  indulging  a  mock-humility  ;  we  carry 
our  candour  to  an  absurd  extent,  and  for 
foiir  of  indulging  in  national  self-laudation 
and  incurring  a  charge  of  so-called  Chau- 
vinism, we  put  on  sackcloth  and  ashes,  when 
we  should  array  ourselves  in  purple  and 
gold.  Such  treatment  of  the  past  is  not 
only  false,  as  well  as  unjust  to  the  great 
men  who  founded  our  Empire,  it  is  most 
pernicious  in  its  effects  on  our  national  con- 
duct. We  propose,  then,  to  take  a  brief 
survey  of  the  events  whi6h  led  to  the  attain- 
ment of  our  present  position,  and  to  analyse 
some  of  the  influences  which  had  a  share  in 
producing  those  events.  We  may  perhaps 
become  more  reconciled  to  our  greatness  if 
we  measure,  with  a  little  more  than  ordinary 
care,  the  steps  which  led  to  it.  We  have 
said  that  we  cannot  always  accept  Burke's 
guidance  to  the  letter,  but  we  shall  always 
find  ourselves  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  his  teaching.  To  use  his  own  words, 
we  shall  attempt  to  *  point  out  by  what 
means  the  British  nation  came  to  be  exalted 
above  the  vulgar  level,  and  to  take  that 
lead  which  they  assumed  among  mankind. 'f 

♦  '  First  Letter  on  a  Regicide  Peace,'  p.  105. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  64. 


And,  first,  a  fo»  'general  words  on  the 
much-abused  Eightieenth  Century,  the  con^ 
demnation  of  which,  without  much  discrimi- 
nation, we  so  glibly  pronounce  in  the  pres- 
ent day.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  tendency  of  our  modem  litera- 
ture is  to  impress  us  with  the  belief  that  the 
less  said  about  that  century  the  better.  We 
are  to  regard  it  as  an  era  of  clumsy,  vul- 
gar, uncultured  life,  stagnant  life,  most  un- 
interesting by  the  side  of  the  Stuart,  Tudor, 
or  Plantagenet  periods  of  English  history, 
scarcely  indeed  deserving  the  attention  of 
historians.  The  reigns  of  *  the  four  Georges  ' 
have  been  bitterly  satirized  by  Mr.  Thacke- 
ray, writing  much  in  accordance  with  pre- 
vailing sentiment,  in  the  persons  of  those 
Sovereigns.  We  feel  almost  ashamed  of 
sympathy,  not  only  with  the  rulers,  but 
with  the  people  over  whom  they  ruled. 
At  the  best,  they  occupy  with  us  the  same 
sort  of  dull  position  which  the  poet  ascribes 
to  the  social  aspect  of  middle  life  : 

*  Sweet  is  the  infant's  waking  smile, 

And  sweet  the  old  man's  rest ; 
But  middle-age  by  no  fond  wile, 
No  soothing  calm  is  blest.*  ♦ 

It  is  voted  a  middle-aged  period.  This 
estimate  of  the  last  century  we  believe  to  be 
totally  unfounded  and  unfair.  Wo  may 
trace  the  growth  of  the  false  sentiment 
partly  to  the  extraordinary  development  of 
our  modem  material  prosperity,  to  the  rapid 
course  of  improvement  in  all  departments  of 
social  and  political  life  which  has  been  go- 
ing on  under  the  eyes  of  the  last  two  gene- 
rations, and  which  has  obscured  the  true 
perception  of  the  preceding  men  and  times. 
Perhaps  we  may  also  attribute  something  to 
the  solidity  of  the  barrier  between  our  own 
a^e  and  the  earlier  years  of  George  the 
Third,  formed  by  the  tremendous  period  of 
the  Revolution  Wars  which  lie  midway. 
The  energies  of  our  race  were  then  so  se- 
verely taxed,  the  whole  body  politic  so 
deeply  scored  and  coloured,  that  those  en- 
grossing years  throw  back  into  dim  distance 
what  is  indeed  only  the  time  of  our  grand- 
fathere  and  great-grandfathers.  Yet  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  we  as  a  people  are  in 
every  point  and  circumstance  just  what  they 
shaped  out  for  us.  If  we  are  to  compre- 
hend the  relations  in  which  we  stand  to  the 
world  around  us,  however  useful  our  earlier 
history  may  be,  it  is  to  the  time  which 
stretches  behind  the  barrier  of  the  Revolu- 
tion Wars  that  we  must  go  for  the  assist- 
ance with  which  we  can  on  no  account  dis- 
pense.    And,  lastly,  our  writers  for  special 

♦  Keble's   '  Christian  Year,  Y  St.  Philip  and 
St.  James's  Day.         'gitizecTG?' V  ^ 
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classes  must  bear  8ome"T)art  of  the  blame. 
In  order  to  magnify  the  theological  reforms 
and  revivals  of  our  day,  it  has  become  a 
sort  of  cant  to  cry  down  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, as  if  we  were  so  very  much  superior 
to  our  immediate  ancestors  ;  and  this  preju- 
dice propagates  itself,  and  is  often  uncon- 
sciously propagated,  through  a  great  variety 
of  channels.  Philosophers  like  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen  are  just  as  bad  in  their  way.* 
The  people  of  that  age  were  too  stupid,  we 
are  told,  to  follow,  as  they  should  have  done, 
their  intellectual  leaders  in  the  paths  of  free 
thought  I  There  could-  not  be  a  better  sign 
of  their  intelligence. 

It  will  not  indeed  be  denied  that  the  early 
Hanoverian  period  has  largely  deserved  its 
evil  fame.  The  political  circumstances  at- 
tending the  change  of  dynasty  could  not  but 
operate  disastrously.  The  measures  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  establishment  of  the 
new  Royal  family  and  for  the  repression  of 
Jacobitism  in  Church  and  State,  the  corrup- 
tion of  Parliament,  the  absence  of  effective 
party-conflict,  the.  furious  quarrels  at  Court, 
and  the  degraded  domestic  life  of  the  two 
first  Sovereigns  of  the  House,  the  sense  of  a 
lowered  position  amidst  the  rising  Powers 
of  the  Continent,  and  especially  of  the  revi- 
val of  enemies  over  whom  we  had  so  recently 
triumphed, — no  doubt  all  this,  and  much 
more  which  might  be  reckoned  up  if  not  too 
tedious  for  the  present  sketch,  deeply  felt 
at  the  time,  and  reflected  on  our  own  minds, 
has  contributed  to  form  that  disagreeable 
impression  which  is  generally  entertained 
of  the  eariier  period.  But  even  this  period 
had  its  all-important  place  in  eliciting  the 
true  position  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  we 
must  take  the  utmost  care  not  to  confuse  it 
with  the  period  embracing  the  later  years 
of  George  the  Second  and  the  reign  of 
George  the  Third,  during  which  the  foun- 
dations of  our  modem  British  Empire  were 
securely  laid. 

No  Englishman  can  forget  the  earlier 
glories  of  his  country's  eventful  history  ; 
but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  she  did 
not  permanently  emerge  out  of  the  position 
of  a  second-rate  Power  into  the  first  rank 
among  the  nations  till  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. At  previous  times  she  had  for  a 
while  grandly  supported  this  pretension  ; 
but  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  before 
the  present  date,  for  some  four  generations, 
her  place  has  been  steadily  fixed  and  uni- 
versally acknowledged.  How  was  it  at- 
tained ?  We  can  scarcely  remain  satisfied 
with  the  common  answer  to  this  question. 


*  *  HistoiT   of    Religious    Thought  in    the 
Eighteenth  Century,'  passim. 


Our  readers  would  not  thank  us  for  merely 
reminding  them  of  the  greatness  of  Chatham 
and  of  the  galaxy  of  fine  officers  whose  prow- 
ess he  called  forth.  In  a  very  rough  way, 
for  mere  summaries  written  for  schools, 
this  will  be  sufficient.  Great  men  arose  at 
a  critical  moment,  and  their  deeds  will  go 
down  to  posterity  along  with  those  of  Greek 
and  Roman  heroes.  But  great,  original, 
world-influencing  as  they  were,  these  men 
must  also  be  regarded  as  subordinate  agents 
in  that  general  course  of  affairs  which,  com- 
mencing with  a  very  few  obvious  consider- 
ations, necessary  by  way  of  introduction, 
we  will  now  trace. 

No  monarchy  has  ever  made  any  consider- 
able advance  during  a  period  of  disputed 
succession.  It  can  undertake  no  great  opera- 
tions at  home  or  abroad.  It  is  happy,  truly 
happy,  if  it  can  move  in  the  beaten  track 
with  tolerable  tranquillity,  if  the  people  can 
be  induced  to  follow  their  national  bent 
without  creating  disturbances,  if  peace  with 
its  neighbours  can  be  preserved  almost  at 
any  price.  This  was  the  state  of  Great 
Britain  for  more  than  a  generation  after  the 
advent  of  the  House  of  Hanover  ;  and  con- 
sidering this  as  the  normal  condition  of 
things  at  the  period,  the  country,  it  must 
be  admitted,  was  admirably  served  by  both 
her  sovereigns  and  statesmen.  Whatever 
might  be  the  deficiencies  of  the  first  two 
Georges,  they  had  that  primary  requisite 
of  common  sense  which  teaches  people  to 
conform  to  their  situation  ;  and,  without 
mentioning  other  ministers,  Walpole  was  of 
all  men  the  most  exactly  suited  to  the  times. 
To  speak  of  these  men  as  virtuous  kings  or 
lofty  statesmen  would  be  absurd  :  the  point 
is  that  they  at  that  time  filled  the  exact 
place  which  the  country  required.  She 
deserved,  and  she  could  obtain,  nothing 
better.  The  large  majority  of  the  people 
were  Tories  at  heart  and  Jacobites  in  senti- 
ment ;  they  were  restrained  from  active 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  exiled  family  solely 
by  their  inbred  Protestantism,  the  strongest 
ingredient  of  all  in  the  national  character. 
It  was  therefore  absolutely  necessary,  and 
the  people  themselves  knew  it,  that  they 
should  be  governed  on  Whig  principles, 
ruled  by  the  great  families  which  had  hap- 
pily brought  about  the  Revolution  and  the 
new  Succession,  swayed  by  the  Dutch,  the 
Hanoverian,  the  '*  moneyed'*  interests,  in- 
tolerable as  they  were  from  the  romantic, 
sentimental  point  of  view,  but  tolerable  as 
the  necessary  bulwark  of  Protestantism,  and 
round  which  in  the  last  resort  the  people 
were  prepared  to  rally  ^,.^^^     Gp.OQle 

Moreover,  the  Govcrnmont,  witn  itspbucy 
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of  peace  and  commerce,  conciliated  the 
people  by  what  they  best  understood  and 
required  after  the  storms  of  the  preceding 
reigns.  Trade  and  commerce  had  indeed 
flourished  in  spite  of  those  storms  ;  but 
time  and  rest  wore  needed  to  develop  the 
resources  which  the  nation  was  only  grad- 
ually discovering  that  it  possessed.  It  en- 
tered upon  its  new  course  with  characteristic 
ardour.  The  inflated  speculations  which 
issued  in  the  South  Sea  bubble  were  but 
indications  of  the  general  prosperity  ;  the 
subsequent  re-arrangement  of  the  public 
finances,  conducted  with  such  splendid  skill 
by  Walpole,  was  the  commencement,  in  its 
more  exact  form,  of  that  settled  system  of 
funded  debt  under  which  we  now  live,  and 
by  means. of  which  we  have  so  often  met 
our  national  requirements.  By  the  year 
1729,  so  entirely  had  public  confidence 
rallied  round  the  King  and  his  dexterous 
Minister,  that  the  real  contest  among  the 
public  creditors  was  as  to  who  should  be 
last  paid.  In  short,  the  country  settled 
down  to  her  work  ;  the  British  nation  be- 
came, as  Napoleon  called  it  at  a  later  date, 
a  nation  of  shopkeepers.  That  long  lull  in 
home  and  foreign  politics  left  an  indelible 
mark,  worn  in  the  deeper  wdth  ever-grow- 
ing years. 

But  the  Continental  Powers  soon  found 
themselves  in  error  when  they  presumed 
upon  the  change  which  appeared  to  have 
come  over  the  islanders  whose  fierce  and 
turbulent  nature  had  been  their  chief  char- 
acteristic in  the  pages  of  history.  When 
Spain,  slowly  recovering  from  the  wounds 
of  the  War  of  Succession,  and  encouraged 
by  her  secret  '  Family  Compact '  with 
France  ;  when  the  latter  country,  profiting 
by  her  long  peace  with  England,  had  at 
last,  under  the  consummate  management  of 
Cardinal  Flcury,  gained  the  long-coveted 
prize  of  Lorraine  ;  when  these  hereditary 
enemies  of  England,  whose  separation  from 
one  another  it  had  been  her  policy  for  cen- 
turies to  secure,  combined  to  dispute  with 
her  once  for  all  the  empire  of  the  seas  and 
the  commerce  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America 
— then  it  was  that,  slowly  and  sullenly  rous- 
ing herself,  shaking  off  one  by  one  the  chains 
which  had  so  long  fettered  her,  this  country 
made  that  bound  to  Imperial  greatness  which 
we  may  indeed,  in  one  sense,  connect  with 
her  ancient  glories,  but  which  is  in  reality 
the  product  of  little  more  than  one  cen- 
tury's magnificent  enterprise. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  in  connec- 
tion with  this  fact  is  that  the  impulse  pro- 
ceeded from  the  people  themselves,  the  very 
same  people  who  had  appeared  to  coincide 
with  the  Government  in  the  peace-policy 


of  'so  many  years.  Tlie  *  fable  of  Captain 
Jenkins'  ears  '  has  become  a  sort  of  syno- 
nym for  the  credulity  and  political  folly  of 
the  multitude.  Burke  himself  has  endorsed 
this  view  ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  points  on 
which  we  are  unable  to  follow  him.  IIo 
tells  us  that  *  the  people  were  inflamed  to 
this  measure  by  the  most  leading  politicians, 
by  the  first  orators,  and  the  greatest  poets 
of  the  time,' — Bolingbroke,  Pope,  Johnson, 
Glover.  *  It  was  a  war  of  plunder. '  *  Had 
he  lived  a  little  further  away  from  the  time 
of  which  he  wrote,  and  thus  been  enabled 
to  take  a  larger  sweep  of  history,  he  might 
have  given  a  different  verdict.  There  might 
have  been  much  to  blame  in  detail  ;  *  Jen- 
kins' ears  *  might  have  been  a  fable  ;  but 
as  calling  forth  and  representing  the  resolute 
will  of  the  British  people  that  they  would 
no  longer  put  up  with  the  claim  of  Spain  to 
exclude  our  commerce  from  South  and  Cen- 
tral America,  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  from 
the  islands  of  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
the  cry  had  a  most  profound  significance, 
as  well  as  a  serious  justification.  Like  the 
Sachevercl  Riots,  which,  however  disgrace- 
ful, proclaimed  the  settled  will  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  to  support  Church  and  Queen  ; 
like  the  Gordon  Riots,  which,  still  more 
disgraceful  as  they  were,  yet  represented 
the  resolution  of  the  same  people  to  protect 
the  Protestant  safeguards  of  the  Church — 
so  the  cry  for  war  with  Spain,  which  Wal- 
pole  obstructed,  decried,  and  then  meanly 
adopted,  with  ruinous  consequences  to  him- 
self, was  no  idle  offspring  of  misplaced  sen- 
timent or  criminal  covetousness.  It  was  the 
result  of  a  profound  instinct  and  steady  con- 
viction, which  made  way  against  all  obsta- 
cles, and  deserved  to  open  up  the  path,  as 
it  did,  to  gigantic  issues.  It  was  not  known 
till  some  time  afterwards  how  entirely  this 
warlike  impulse  was  justified  by  the  secret 
existence  of  the  above-mentioned  Treaty, 
the  precursor  of  the  more  famous  Family 
Compact,  by  which  the  Bourbons  aimed  at 
nothing  less  than  the  destruction  of  their 
ancient  foe.  The  popular  instinct  antici- 
pated and  divined  the  great  political  secret, 
refused  to  be  hoodwinked  by  diplomatic 
subtleties,  fonned  its  judgment  as  to  the 
real  meaning  of  high-handed  proceedings 
by  the  tone  of  studied  insult  and  neglect 
which  it  observed  in  foreign  Courts,  took 
the  matter  into  its  own  hands,  and  never 
rested  till  it  found  at  last  a  Government 
which  understood  what  was  due  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  great  country,  and  showed  itself 
capable  of  effectually  supporting  that  posi- 
tion. 


*  First  Letter  on  a  Regicide  Peace 
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On  this  point,  where  so  many  have  erred 
by  blindly  following  authority  instead  of 
exercising  a  little  independent  criticism,  we 
find,  as  we  might  expect,  a  solid  jadgment 
in  the  pages  of  the  great  German  historian 
of  England.  *  The  fall  of  Walpole,'  says 
Ranke,  *  was  not  the  fall  of  an  ordinary 
Minister,  but  the  fall  of  the  political  system 
based  on  the  first  union  of  the  House  of 
Hanover  with  the  Kegent  of  France.  It 
was  a  return  to  the  policy  which  had  at  that 
time  been  abandoned — the  policy  of  war 
sigainst  France  and  the  Bourbon  interest  in 
Europe  ;  and  that  at  a  moment  when  these 
had  the  upper  hand  both  by  land  and  sea. '  * 
It  is  essential  to  this  survey  to  observe  that 
the  Bourbons,  under  the  crafty  guidance  of 
one  of  the  ablest  Ministers  ever  known  in 
Europe,  had  added  to  Spain  and  the  Indies 
not  only  Lorraine  but  South  Italy.  The 
two  peninsulas  of  Italy  and  Spain,  com- 
manding the  whole  Mediterranean,  which  it 
had  been  the  determined  policy  of  Great 
Britain  for  so  many  years  to  keep  in  sepa- 
rate hands,  were  now  practically  in  the 
same.  The  Partition  Treaties  of  William, 
the  bloody  wars  of  William  and  Anne,  the 
famous  treaties  which  ensued  upon  those 
wars,  had  failed  at  last  on  this  cardinal 
point.  If  the  Eastern  Question  of  to-day  is 
vital  for  England,  how  much  more  was  the 
Western  Question  of  the  last  century ! 
France,  great  enough  before,  was  now  at 
last  enabled  to  present  a  secure  front  on  the 
German  side  ;  the  Bourbons,  on  her  throne 
and  on  those  of  satellite  kingdoms,  were  in 
possession  of  realms  as  boundless  as  those 
of  Charles  the  Fifth.  Louis  Quatorze  had 
never  attained  such  a  position.  This  mighty 
force  was  about  to  be  put  forth  against 
what  our  people  fondly  believed — and 
events  have  proved  that  they  were  not  wrong 
— to  be  the  last  home  of  freedom,  against 
the  country  which,  as  Burke  says,  William 
had  once  taught  to  regard  herself  as  *  the 
arbitress  of  Europe,  as  the  tutelary  angel  of 
the  human  race. '  f 

We  shall  say  no  more  on  this  part  of  our 
subject,  suggestive  as  it  is  in  many  directions. 
The  conviction  that  England  was  called  upon 
to  act  with  the  utmost  vigour  and  resolu- 
tion, if  she  would  not  only  develop  her  in- 
dustry but  save  the  priceless  jewel  of  her 
independence,  was  righteous  and  wise  ;  but 
what  a  melancholy  picture  does  the  history 
of  the  next  few  years  present !  Now  was 
discovered  the  inherent  weakness  for  foreign 
policy  of  the  system  under  which  the  coun- 
try had  been  governed — necessarily,  as  we 


*  *  History  of  England/  Oxford  edition,  Vol. 
V.  p.  405. 
t  '  First  Letter  on  a  Regicide  Peace,*  p.  02. 


have  seen,  but  unfortunately  governed — for 
so  many  years.  The  supreme  place  which 
had  been  occupied  by  WaJpole,  almost  as  if 
by  birthright,  could  be  filled  by  no  one  else, 
for  he  had  kept  the  reins  in  his  own  hands 
for  a  whole  generation.  Pulteney  and 
Carteret,  the  ablest  of  men,  the  Pel  hams, 
by  no  means  the  least  dexterous,  only  made 
themselves  conspicuous  by  their  ignominious 
failure.  The  open  corruption  of  members 
of  Parliament  disclosed  its  features  in  a  far 
more  hideous  form  when  the  process  was 
carried  forward  by  men  trained  in  Walpole's 
school  without  having  caught  the  consum- 
mate statecraft  of  their  master.  But  thus 
only  could  it  have  been  brought  to  the  bar 
of  public  opinion  and  finally  suppressed. 
The  extreme  jealousy  of  a  standing  army 
entertained  by  tl\e  people  under  the  memory 
of  the  times  of  James  II.  and  William,  had 
kept  the  numbers  of  our  troops  beneath 
even  the  low  standard  necessary  for  domes- 
tic order,  and  far  below  what  was  required 
for  dealing  with  a  Jacobite  rebellion.  The 
navy,  then,  as  ever  in  our  history,  the  theo- 
retical bulwark  of  the  land,  had  been  so 
starved  and  pinched  that  officers  dared  not 
run  the  necessary  risks  of  battle  for  fear  of 
losing  the  ships  which  there  were  no  funds 
to  replace.  The  obligation  under  which 
we  thus  found  ourselves  iiivolved  to  employ 
foreign  troops  to  do  the  work  which  we 
should  have  done  ourselves,  produced  still 
further  demoralization.  To  read  at  this  in- 
terval of  time  the  fierce  denunciations  which 
rang  throughout  the  land,  of  the  Hanoverian 
and  Hessian  levies  which  fought  our  battles 
and  protected  our  shores,  one  would  have 
supposed  that  the  people  were  only  too 
willing  to  enlist  on  the  service  for  which 
they  clamoured.  We  find  nothing  of  the 
kind.  Turbulent  and  riotous  indeed  they 
were,  and  that  to  an  extent  scarcely  ever  be- 
fore known  ;  but  the  soldier-spirit  seemed 
to  be  lost  and  gone.  Something,  no  doubt,, 
is  to  be  attributed,  in  the  Rebellion  of  1745, 
to  the  absence  of  public  interest  in  the  Suc- 
cession ;  but  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  as- 
cribe the  disgraceful  attitude  of  the  country 
during  that  period  solely  to  the  indifference 
of  the  people.  It  must  indeed  be  admitted 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  treatment  of 
our  soldiers  and  sailors  which  was  likely  to 
give  much  encouragement  to  men  who  might 
have  been  tempted  to  fill  the  ranks. 

The  oflScers  were  little  better.  Their 
effeminacy  was  proverbial  :  it  was  a  joke. 
Mrs.  Montagu,  then  Miss  Robinson,  a  most 
intelligent  critic,  writing  in  1741,  playfully 
says : — 

**How  do  our  scarlet  beaux  like  this 
scheme  of   going   abroad?     Do  the  pretty 
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cTeatures  who  mind  no  other  thing  but  the 
ladies  and  the  king  like  to  leave  the  drawing- 
room  and  the  ridotto  for  camp  and  trenches  ? 
Should  the  chance  of  war  bring  a  slovenly, 
unhandsome  corpse  betwixt  the  wind  and 
their  nobility,  can  they  abide  it  ?  Dare  they 
behold  friends  dead  and  enemies  living  ?  I 
think  they  will  die  of  a  panic  and  save  their 
enemies'  powder.  Well,  they  are  proper 
gentlemen.  Heaven  defend  the  nunneries  I 
As  for  the  garrisons,  they  will  be  safe 
enough  I '  * 

Another  letter  of  hers,  from  London,  in 
1745,  affords  a  painful  indication  of  the 
rotten  state  of  society  : — 

*  People  of  the  greatest  rank  here  have  been 
endeavouring  to  take  the  utmost  advanta^  of 
the  unhappy  state  of  their  countir,  and  have 
sold  the  assistance  it  was  their  duty  to  give. 
Self-interest  has  taken  such  firm  possession 
of  every  breast  that  not  any  threatening  ca- 
lamity can  banish  it  in  the  smallest  instance. 
It  is  terrible  to  see  people  afraid  to  trust 
each  other  on  this  occasion  :  everything  is 
turned  to  a  job,  and  money  given  for  the 
general  good  is  converted  too  much  to  private 
use.' t 

Yet  there  were  namerous  indications  that 
the  old  spirit  was  not  extinct.  Only  two 
vears  after  the '  scarlet  beaux  *  were  aroused 
t>y  the  notes  of  war,  they  showed  much 
more  of  the  ancient  English  valour  at  the 
Battle  of  Dettingen  than  their .  enemies 
liked  ;  and  in  the  very  year  when  the  peo- 
ple at  home  flinched  from  a  handful  of  sav- 
age Highlanders,  their  little  army  abroad 
astonished  the  world  at  Fontenoy.  When 
the  naval  glory  of  England  had  sunk  so  low 
that  even  a  vapouring  admiral  like  Vernon 
was  a  hero,  so  proud  were  the  people  of 
him,  that  Mrs.  Montagu  reports  how  '  all 
the  ladies  in  Suffolk  give  place  to  Mrs. 
Vernon,  even  those  of  the  highest  rank. '  t 

It  could  only  be  by  slow  degrees  that  this 
good  material  could  be  applied  to  its  proper 
use.  Many  were  the  miserable  failures,  the 
doubtful  successes,  the  painful  complica- 
tions, through  which  Great  Britain  was 
forced  to  pass  before  her  Iihperial  star 
emerged  from  the  floods.  Even  Pitt  failed 
at  first  like  the  rest ;  for  in  the  Seven  Years' 
War  the  conflict  had  extended  to  America 
and  India,  to  Africa  and  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific  ;  it  had  become  a  struggle  for  life  or 
death,  and  we  were  far  from  being  properly 
prepared  for  it.  Indeed,  it  seemed  at  the 
end  of  eighteen  years  as  if  we  were  about 
to   sink  under  the   weight  of  a  coalition 

♦  Mrs.  Montagu's  *  Letters/  Ac.,  1809, Vol.  L 
p.  188. 
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which  we  had  rashly  undertaken  to  confront. 
The  memories  of  our  former  greatness  drove 
the  iron  into  our  souls.  *  To  a  people  who 
have  once  been  proud  and  great,  and  great 
because  they  were  proud,  a  change  in  the 
national  spirit  is  the  most  terrible  of  all  revo- 
lutions.'* The  depression,  almost  despair, 
of  the  nation  in  1757  may  be  judged  by  the 
following  extract  from  the  Sermons  of  a 
very  trustworthy  observer,  dated'  early  in 
1760,  when  the  clouds  had  at  last  disap- 
peared, and  the  blaze  of  victory  right  over; 
head  was  lightening  every  countenance  : — 

*  The  time  is  not  long  since  the  wisest 
among  you  thought  that  our  ruin  was  near 
at  hand  :  the  anxious  inquiries  after  public 
news,  the  despair  seen  in  every  countenance 
on  the  least  miscarriage  of  our  fleets  and 
annies,  our  distrust  of  each  other  and  slavish 
dread  of  the  enemy,  were  melancholy  symp- 
toms of  a  nation^s  fears ;  and  indeed  that 
fear  was  far  from  being  groundless.  We 
were  deeply  engaged  in  a  ourdensome  and 
expensive  iJ^ar  ;  a  strange  concurrence  of  acci- 
dents had  left  us  the  choice  of  only  one  ally 
[Frederick  the  Great],  whom  all  the  world, 
unacquainted  with  the  resources  of  his  genius, 
imagmed  must  soon  fall  an  easy  prey  to  his 
numerous  enemies  ;  every  attempt  we  made 
for  the  recovery  of  our  possessions  in  America, 
so  unjustly  torn  from  us,  was  shamefully  de- 
feated ;  our  army  in  Europe  returned  home 
from  an  ill-planned  and  ill-executed  expedi- 
tion with  signal  disgrace,  and  our  fleet  was 
inactive  from  a  supposed  neglect.  Then  at 
home  affairs  were,  if  possible,  in  a  still  worse 
condition  ;  a  general  dissatisfaction  at  the 
Ministry,  unhappy  quarrels  and  contentions 
for  power  among  the  great,  supplies  raised 
with  murmurs,  and  paid  slowly  with  sullen- 
ness ;  and,  to  complete  all  our  unhappinoss, 
the  poorer  sort  of  people  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom  were  feeling  the  quick  ap- 
proaches of  what  may  not  improperly  be  call- 
ed a  general  famine,  raised  and  continued,  as 
there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  believe,  by 
the  arts  of  avaricious  wretches  who  wanted  to 
make  a  price  of  the  miseries  of  their  fellow- 
creatures.  .  .  .  The  merciful  goodness  of  God 
has  now  given  us  blessings  directly  opposite 
to  every  one  of  these  calamities.  ...  I  offer 
to  your  compassion  two  public-spirited  chari- 
ties lately  set  on  foot,  which  seem  more  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  the  solemnity  of  this  fast ; 
I  mean  the  clothing  of  the  unhappy  French 
prisoners,  victims  to  their  prince's  merciless 
ambition,  and  contributing  all  in  our  power 
to  the  necessities  and  distresses  of  our  brave 
countrymen  abroad.'  t 

The  contrast  presented  in  this  sermon 
must  have  been  indeed  striking.  Since  the 
annus  mirabilis,  the  year  1706,  when  Marl- 
borough and  Eugene,  Peterborough  and  Gal- 
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way,  brought  the  Bourbons  on  their  knees, 
no  such  triumphs  had  roused  the  spirits  of 
the  British  people  as  distinguished  the  year 
1759.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  most  glorious 
our  country  ever  witnessed.  Under  Pitt's 
leadership  our  flag  flew  triumphant  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Hawke,  Wolfe,  Bos- 
cawen,  Amherst,  added  victory  to  victory. 
The  Battle  of  Minden  saved  our  allies  on 
the  Continent.  Canada,  completely  de- 
livered from  the  French,  became  a  British 
Possession  ;  and  with  it,  as  none  could 
oubt,  came  all  North  America.  A  conti- 
nent was  won  for  the  British  race  when 
Wolfe  fell  in  the  arms  of  victory.  The 
conquests  of  Clive  in  Bengal  had  been  ex- 
tended to  the  Camatic,  and  all  India  lay  at 
our  feet.  In  East  and  West  the  rivalry  of 
any  and  all  European  nations  with  this 
country  was  for  ever  at  an  end. 

From  the  position  thus  attained  at  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  we  liave 
never  receded,  but  in  spite  of  occasional, 
most  useful,  checks,  made  further  and  fur- 
ther advance.  In  attempting  to  account  for 
the  marvellous  change  wnich  came  over  these 
islands,  and  distinguished  their  destiny  from 
that  of  Sweden,  Ilolland,  Denmark,  or 
Switzerland,  it  has  been  said  already  that 
we  cannot  be  satisfied  with  referring  it  to 
the  genius  of  any  one,  two,  or  three  men. 
Perhaps  we  shall  proceed  best  if,  in  our 
search  for  deeper  causes,  we  begin  with  re- 
counting the  obstacles  which  had  been  sur- 
mounted. 

The  first  of  these  obstacles  was  removed 
by  the  Battle  of  Culloden.  It  was  not  till 
the  Jacobite  spirit  of  the  nation,  which  had 
paralysed  our  foreign  policy,  and  necessi- 
tated an  unpopular,  and  in  itself  unworthy, 
treatment  of  affairs  both  in  Church  and 
State,  had  been  absolutely  crushed,  that  any 
better  Government  than  Walpole's  became  at 
all  possible  ;  and  even  then  only  by  slow 
degrees.  It  was  easy  to  treat  the  *  Patriots  ' 
with  scorn  as  long  as  the  hard,  practical 
necessity  of  staving  off  or  keeping  down  a 
rising  in  favour  of  the  Pretender  was  the 
one  obvious  condition  of  Government. 
And  for  some  years  after  the  Rebellion — 
who  could  say  that  it  was  safe  to  disregard 
those  glowing  embers  while  occasional  elec- 
tions, even  as  late  as  the  Oxfordshire  con- 
test in  1754,  turned  upon  the  choice  of  a 
member,  not  between  Whigs  and  Tories, 
but  Whigs  and  Jacobites,  and  while  the 
Pretender  was  able  to  visit  London  incog- 
nito, as  he  did  in  1750,  without  betrayal  ? 
Can  we  unsparingly  condemn  the  King  and 
Ministers,  who  still  found  safety  alone  in 
bribing  Members  of  Parliament,  when  even 
the  incorruptible  Pitt  found  himself  obliged 


to  wink  at  the  practice,  and  "to  leave  the 
dirty  work  to  be  done  by  the  well-accus- 
tomed hands  of  Newcastle  ?  At  last,  how- 
ever, Jacobitism  had  disappeared,  leaving 
nothing  but  a  certain  vain  sentiment  behind  ; 
and  a  united  English  people  rallied  round 
their  leaders. 

Along  with  a  united  English  people  were 
now  marshalled,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  their 
ancient  rivals  and  enemies,  the  Scotch.  No 
more  important  effect  ensued  upon  the  ruin  of 
the  Pretender's  cause.  The  Union  between 
the  two  countries,  which  was  the  glory  of 
Queen  Anne's  reign,  had  done  much  ;  but 
they  were  never  really  united  till  the  Battle 
of  Culloden  extinguished  the  practical  inde- 
pendence of  the  Highlands.  Now  at  last, 
in  mountain  and  plain  alike,  the  law  reigned 
supreme,  and  the  power  of  the  feudal  chiefs 
was  abolished.  Now  at  last  these  gallant 
savages  were  disarmed,  and  what  they  felt 
at  first  far  more,  disrobed  of  their  pictur- 
esque attire.  From  this  time  forth  they 
fairly  set  out  with  characteristic  enei^y 
upon  that  race  of  education  and  civilisation 
on  which  their  Lowland  brethren  had  already 
started,  and  in  which  the  Scotch  people  liavc 
outstripped  all  competitors.  They  were 
soon  to  find  themselves  among  the  foremost 
ranks  of  the  British  forces,  when  the  genius 
of  Chatham  called  forth  their  warlike  spirit 
into  a  legitimate  channel  by  enlisting  them 
as  Highland  regiments  under  Highland 
oflScers. 

And  Ireland  was  at  this  same  period  in  a 
happier  condition  through  the  splendid  ad- 
ministration of  Lord  Chesterfield.  At  a  crit- 
ical moment  of  our  history  another  obstacle 
to  British  progress  was  at  least  partially  re- 
moved by  his  means.  Nor  did  the  effects 
of  his  admirable  measures,  which  kept  Ire- 
land so  quiet  during  the  Rebellion  of  1745 
that  troops  quartered  there  were  spared  for 
the  English  emergency,  pass  away  with  his 
period  of  ofiice.  Wo  cannot  but  connect  it 
with  the  subsequent  rapid  increase  in  the 
value  of  Irish  land,  and  the  eagerness  with 
which  tenants  now  sought  to  obtain  leases 
at  largely  increased  rates.  Thus  agriculture 
began  to  supply  in  some  degree  the  void 
which  English  jealousy  had  created  in  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  sister  island  ; 
and  when  after  some  years  this  immediate 
source  of  prosperity  received  a  check,  a 
compensation  was  found  in  the  general  rec- 
lamation of  bog  and  waste  lands,  and  in  a 
course  of  generd  improvement  to  which  the 
troubles  of  the  latter  part  of  the  century 
alone  brought  a  cruel  and  too-prolonged 
suspension. 

If  it  is  suggested  that  Chesterfield's  ad- 
ministration was  too  short  to  produce  such 
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results,  arguments  in  favour  of  the  view  ex- 
pressed above  will  not  be  wanting  to  those 
who  consider  that  he  was  the  first  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  since  the  subjugation  of  the  isl- 
and by  William,  to  treat  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics with  thorough  confidence,  to  introduce 
order  and  economy  into  Irish  finance,  to  en- 
courage Irish  science,  and  to  seek  out  and 
employ  merit  without  reference  to  interest. 
Thus,  to  quote  the  words  of  an  address  pre- 
sented to  him,  Ireland,  during  the  height 
of  the  Rebellion  in  England  and  Scotland, 
*  enjoyed  a  serenity  unknown  to  the  great- 
est part  of  Europe  ;'  and  when  he  left  the 
country  we  are  told  that  *  he  was  attended 
to  the  shore  by  persons  of  all  ranks,  denomi- 
nations, and  religions,  by  the  universal  ac- 
clamations of  the  people,  who  praised  him, 
blessed  him,  and  entreated  him  to  return.' 
Nor  was  the  success  of  this  unwonted  policy 
purchased  by  the  depression  of  the  Protes- 
tants, whose  associations  for  the  defence  of 
the  island  received  his  earnest  encourage- 
ment, still  less  by  the  neglect  of  efficient 
preparations  for  soldierly  defence  if  the 
wave  of  Jacobitism  should  break  upon  his 
shore.  This  mixture  of  firmness  and  con- 
ciliation produced  one  happy  moment  for 
Ireland  ; — *  Religion  became  what  it  ought 
to  be — a  bond  of  union,  instead  of  an  instru- 
ment of  discord  ;  superstition  was  enlight- 
ened, fanaticism  disarmed. '  * 

To  the  general  basis  of  strength  afforded 
by  the  union  of  the  three  kingdoms,  accom- 
plished for  the  first  time  in  the  course  of  so 
many  ages,  may  be  added  another  element 
— the  cessation  of  the  bitter,  continuous 
strife  of  which  the  Court  of  Frederick  Prince 
of  Wales  had  been  the  centime.  That  most 
unamiable  and  contemptible  member  of  the 
whole  Royal  family  died  in  1751,  and  with 
him  the  chief  disturbing  factor  in  English 
politics.  The  terrible  quarrels  between  him 
and  his  parents  (not  by  any  means  his  fault 
alone)  were  demoralizing  and  disastrous  ; 
their  effects  spread  throughout  society.  It 
was  indeed  by  no  means  wholly  undesirable 
that  the  political  discontents  raised  by  Wal- 
pole  and  his  successors,  under  their  narrow, 
exclusive  system,  should  find,  during  the 
abeyance  of  party-government,  a  focus  at  the 
Prince's  Court.  It  was  only  by  some  such 
rude  substitute  that  the  Constitution  could  be 
gradually  brought  back  into  working  order. 
It  was  under  this  very  shelter  that  Boling- 
broke  propagated  those  political  ideas  which 
were  soon  to  bear  such  wholesome  fruit. 
But  the  indirect  usefulness  had  come  to  an 
end,  and  the  direct  mischief  largely  pre- 
dominated.    Never  has  a  kind  Providence 

•  Maty's  *  Chesterfield/  Vol.  I.  pp.  150-168. 


more  happily  interposed  for  our  country 
than  when  this  prince  was  removed,  and  the 
young  boy  of  twelve  left  in  his  place,  to 
imbibe  religious  and  political  influences,  not 
always  at  the  best  sources,  but  on  the  whole 
such  as  were  to  prove  in  after  time  the  sal- 
vation of  his  kingdoms  and  the  foundation 
of  the  modem  strength  of  the  Empire. 

The  obstacles  to  national  development 
being  thus  cleared  away,  what  were  the 
positive  causes  to  which  we  may  trace  the 
onward  movement?  We  shall  not  be  far 
wrong  if  we  assign  a  high  place  to  the 
growing  confidence  of  th^  nation  in  King 
George  II.  And  here  we  are  on  tender 
ground.  So  violent  has  been  the  feeling 
propagated  by  the  popular  writers  of  the 
last  fifty  years  against  the  earlier  Hanove- 
rian Sovereigns  that  it  requires  no  little 
courage  to  say  a  word  in  their  favour. 
Even  the  most  moderate  recognition  of  their 
merits  runs  a  risk  of  being  misunderstood. 
But  there  are  two  Courts  of  Appeal  in  this 
case,  which,  if  not  Final  Courts,  at  least  de- 
serve respect.  We  may  find  a  very  differ- 
ent estimate  from  that  which  now  prevails 
if  we  turn  to  the  contemporary  writers,  and 
we  shall  be  confirmed  in  our  appeal  to  them 
by  the  judgment  of  the  great  German  his- 
torian to  whom  we  have  already  referred. 

In  our  present  sketch  George  I.  scarcely 
comes  under  review,  and  we  only  notice 
him  because  he  has  suffered  exactly  the 
same  hard  fate  as  his  son.  It  must  have 
appeared  strange  to  many  readers  that 
Ranke  should  dwell  with  great  emphasis 
on  the  merits  of  this  king  ;  but  if  we  can 
rid  ourselves  for  a  moment  of  the  vision  of 
a  spectral  ogre  conjured  up  for  us  by  those 
who  dwell  exclusively  on  such  circumstances 
as  his  ungainly  figure,  liis  ugly  mistresses 
— (it  would  seem  this  royal  vice  might  have 
been  pardoned  had  the  ladies  only  been 
handsome) — his  rapacious  German  Court, 
his  ignorance  of  English,  and  his  unfeigned 
delight  when  he  could  turn  his  steps  once 
more  to  his  beloved  Hanover  ;  if  we  could 
pass  judgment  on  his  immorality  with  the 
common  fairness  required  by  the  consider- 
ation that  amongst  kings,  princes,  and  no- 
bles of  that  date,  including  our  own,  it  was 
all  but  universal,  we  should  not  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  understand  the  historical  position  of 
George  I.  In  Ranke's  pages  we  shall  per- 
ceive that  he  receives  his  due  meed  of  praise 
for  haviug,  in  spite  of  that  strong  inclina- 
tion to  absolute  rule  which  caused  his  saj^a- 
cious  mother,  the  Elcctress  Sophia,  to  doubt 
his  capacity  for  governing  England,  taken 
up  at  once,  and  unwaverin^y  maintained,  his 
proper  place  as  a  constitutional  sovereign. 
We  shall  find  that,  in  spit<3  of  his  affection 
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for  Hanover,  the  profound,  enthusiastic  de- 
votion of  whose  people  to  him  must  ever  be 
an  honourable  testimony  to  his  merits,  he 
*  never  subordinated  British  politics  to  his 
own. '  We  shall  see  that  he  rendered  us  the 
most  essential  service  by  his  personal  influ- 
ence over  Holland,  at  that  time  all-import- 
ant, and  established  a  more  beneficial  con- 
nection with  the  Continent  than  even  Wil- 
liam HI.  We  shall  duly  note  that  he,  Ger- 
man as  he  was,  entirely  represented  what  even 
the  more  sensible  of  the  Jacobites  admitted 
to  be  the  true  English  interest,  viz.,  *  to 
keep  the  Pretender  at  a  distance  and  to 
combat  the  Powers  which  supported  him. ' 
We  are  little  able  at  this  interval  of  time  to 
measure  the  value  to  the  English  Constitu- 
tion and  national  independence  which  was 
represented  by  the  sovereignty  of  a  prince 
who,  as  our  own  excellent  historian  Coxe 
says,  combined  a  genuine  love  of  peace  with 
well-proved  skill  and  courage  in  war,  and 
who  brought  to  his  elevated  post  plain  man- 
ners, simplicity  of  character,  benignity  of 
temper,  habits  of  economy,  punctuality, 
and  application  to  business.*  And  many 
a  later  historian,  not  so  favourably  inclined, 
has  admitted  that  his  conduct  was  upright 
and  honourable,  and  has  remarked  on  the 
steadiness  of  his  friendship  and  his  habit  of 
forgiving  injuries.  His  merits  certainly  jus- 
tified William  in  selecting  him  as  his  event- 
ual successor,  though  far  down  on  the  roll 
of  descent,  f  and  no  less  did  they  do  honour 
to  the  sagacity  of  the  people  who  received 
him,  foreigner,  and  therefore  distasteful,  as 
he  was.  A  hundred  years  of  foreign  mas- 
ters, observes  Lord  Stanhope,  J  was  the  in- 
evitable result. of  the  Civil  Wars  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century — themselves,  we  may  add, 
the  result  of  the  errors  of  the  Stuart  Sover- 
eigns and  of  the  suicidal  policy  of  the  Lau- 
dian  school  of  divines. 

A  very  similar  mixture  of  good  and  bad 
will  be  found  in  any  true  view  of  the  char- 
acter of  George  II.  Brought  up  in  the  same 
loose  school  of  morality  as  his  father,  with 
an  appearance  and  manner  still  more  open 
to  ridicule,  and  with  habits  of  economy 
which  passed  for  avarice,  our  best  historians 
yet  assign  him  the  praise  of  courage,  hon- 
our, and  veracity,  justice,  temperance,  and 
habits  of  business — a  catalogue  which  at 
least  embraces  the  cardinal  virtues  of  the 
heathen  :  and  it  has  been  justly  said  of  him^ 
that  he  never  throughout  his  reign  '  once 
invaded  the  rights  of  the  nation,  or  harshly 


♦  Coxe's  •  Walpole,'  Vol.  I.  p  57. 
t  At  about    the  period  of   the   Peace   of 
Utrecht  he  was  fifty-eight  on  the  roll. 
X  *  History  of  England,'  Vol.  I.  p.  100. 


enforced  the  Prerogative  of  the  Crown. '  * 
It  is  true,  as  his  chamberlain,  Lord  Hervey, 
says,  that  *  he  was  often  told  in  Parliament 
and  in  print  that  his  crown  was  the  gift  of 
the  people  and  on  conditions,  and  that  if  he 
broke  any  of  them  the  gift  would  be  re- 
sumed.'f  But  this  does  not  diminish  his 
merit  in  restraining  within  due  bounds  a 
spirit  as  vigorous  and  a  courage  as  clear  as 
those  of  any  of  his  most  illustrious  prede- 
cessors. 

And  while  on  this  point  we  may  observe 
that  it  is  capable  of  proof  that  the  present 
low  estimate  of  George  II.  's  character  is  very 
much  due  to  the  circulation  of  two  con- 
temporary private  memoirs,  kept  secret  for 
generations,  and  only  brought  to  light  in 
our  ovm  day,  when  it  was  not  easy,  even  if 
the  inclination  had  existed,  to  balance  the 
impression  they  produced.  Horace  Walpole 
and  Lord  Hervey  were  clever  and  accom- 
plished men,  who  had  access  to  excellent 
sources  of  information,  and  were  indeed, 
especially  the  latter,  very  much  behind  the 
scenes.  Our  generation  has  learnt  much 
from  them,  but  scarcely  digested  its  learning. 
We  have  not  made  sufficient  allowance  for  the 
spirit  which  actuated  both  of  these  men  in 
(ufferent  degrees — the  cold,  carpinff,  cynical, 
effeminate,  gossiping  character  of  both  writ- 
ers, themselves  no  better  than  those  against 
whom  they  let  fly  the  shafts  of  ridicule  ; 
and  we  forget,  in  our  delight  at  finding  out 
that  the  vices  and  weaknesses  of  poor  human 
nature  are  shared  to  the  full  by  the  greatest 
people,  that  no  one  is  a  hero  in  the  eyes  of 
his  valet  de  chambre.  Whose  character 
would  stand  the  test  of  hostile  criticism  from 
those  admitted  to  complete  intimacy,  noting 
down  hour  by  hour  all  defects,  and  transmit- 
ting them,  safely  bottled  up,  to  a  posterity 
which  had  lost  all  knowledge  of  the  other 
side  of  the  picture  ?  The  old-fashioned 
reverence  for  the  Crown  had  its  dangers, 
but  they  are  scarcely  so  great  as  those  which 
arise  from  the  temptation  to  turn  everything 
into  ridicule  belonging  to  those  who  hold 
positions  of  rank  and  influence. 

We  have  remarked  that  little  countenance 
will  be  found  for  this  Jow  view  of  the  early 
sovereigns  of  the  House  of  Hanover  in  the 
memoirs  and  writings  of  contempomiies 
published  at  or  near  those  times.  It  may 
be  sufficient  here  to  quote  two  of  them. 
Here  is  Burke's  estimate,  published  only 
ten  years  after  the  death  of  the  old  king : 

*  In  times  of  doubt  and  danger  to  his  person 

♦  Lord  Stanhope's '  History  of  England,'  Vol. 
H.  p.  118. 

t  *  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  IL,'  Vol. 
I  p.  m 
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and  family,  George  II.  maintained  the  dignity 
of  the  crown  connected  witk  the  liberty  of 
his  people  not  only  unimpaired,  but  improved, 
for  the  space  of  thirty-three  years.  He  over- 
came a  dangerous  rebellion,  abetted  by  foreign 
force,  and  raging  in  the  heart  of  his  king- 
doms ;  and  thereby  destroyed  the  seeds  of 
all  future  rebellions  that  could  arise  upon  the 
same  principle.  He  carried  the  glory,  the 
power,  the  commerce  of  England  to  a  height 
unknown  even  to  this  renowned  nation  in  the 
times  of  its  greatest  prosperity  ;  and  he  left 
his  succession  resting  on  the  true  and  only 
foundations  of  all  national  and  all  re^al 
greatness — affection  at  home,  reputation 
abroad,  trust  in  allies,  terror  in  rival  nations. 
The  most  ardent  lover  of  his  country  cannot 
wish  for  Great  Britain  a  happier  fate  than  to 
continue  as  she  was  then  left. '  * 

If  Burke  is  suspected  of  giving  the  rein 
to  his  rhetoric,  let  us  hear  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Carter,  *  the  English  Dacier, '  whom  even 
Dr.  Johnson  adSaitted  to  be  learned  and 
Avise  beyond  the  reach  of  his  criticism,  and 
who  uses  the  following  language  : — 

*  The  three  kings  of  the  Hanoverian  line, 
George  I.,  H.,  and  IH.,  are  the  three  best 
monarchs  that  ever  sat  in  succession  upon  the 
throne  of  England.'  f 

It  was  not,  however,  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Walpolc  that  the  people  learnt  to 
place  confidence  in  their  King,  or  to  feel 
affection  for  his  person.  During  the  life- 
time of  their  favourite,  Queen  Caroline,  she 
was  regarded  as  the  virtual  ruler  ;  and  Wal- 
pole  was  himself  almost  a  king.  The  un- 
popularity of  the  policy  towards  Hanover 
clouded  the  relations  between  the  crown  and 
the  nation  ;  the  military  tastes  of  *  the  Cap- 
tain '  were  looked  upon  as  rhodomontade. 
It  was  not  till  George  at  last  found  the  op- 
portunity, for  which  he  had  long  panted,  to 
show  his  brilliant  courage  at  Dettingen — 
not  till  he  had  at  last  inspired  the  people 
with  somethinfij  of  his  own  spirit  in  suppress- 
ing the  Rebellion  of  1745,  that  they  began 
to  understand  that  they  had  a  leader  who, 
on  that  side  at  least  of  the  British  charac- 
ter, worthily  represented  them.  Whatever 
mistakes  he  made  after  this,  whatever  the 
complications  of  Government  which  ensued 
in  the  interval  between  Walpole  and  Pitt, 
whatever  the  disappointments  of  our  policy 
and  disasters  of  our  arms,  one  thing  re- 
mained,— the  dauntless  front  shown  by  the 
King,  the  encouraging  support  he  invaria- 
bly gave  to  those  who  exhibited  military  skill 
and  courage,  the  unwavering  identification 
of  himself  with  the  nation  in  the  Imperial 
movement  now  commenced.     His  subjects 

*  *  Thoiights  on  the  Cause  of  the  Present  Dis- 
contents,* Vol.  I.  p.  30. 

t  '  Memoirs/ Vol.  I.  p.  484. 
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even  learned  to  bo  ashamed  of  the  charge  of 
parsimony  so  long  preferred  against  their 
sovereign,  when,  at  the  close  of  his  reign, 
they  found  that  he  had  poured  the  whole 
savings  of  his  life,  saved  for  an  evil  day, 
two  millions  and  a  half  of  money,  into  the 
coffers  of  his  beloved  Hanover.  Thus  only 
could  it  be  redeemed  from  what  seemed  its 
final  absorption  within  the  domains  of  its 
many  enemies.  If  he  was  long  in  overcom- 
ing the  hostility  which  had  sprung  up  be- 
tween himself  and  Pitt,  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  complicated,  factious  struggles 
of  the  period,  he  proved  himself  nobly  capa- 
ble of  trusting  and  supporting  him  when 
the  time  of  his  triumph  had  at  last  arrived, 
and  the  nation  with  one  voice  summoned 
^  the  great  Commoner  '  to  the  head  of  affairs. 
And  the  English  people  thenaselves,  these 
busy,  calculating  shopkeepers,  these  turbu- 
lent mobs,  these  *  bleating '  gentry,  as 
George  Herbert  called  them  at  a  stiU  earlier 
date, — by  what  sort  of  training  had  they  be- 
come an  Imperial  stock  ?  Already,  in  1754, 
when  the  painful  process  was  far  from  com- 
pleted. Goldsmith  had  sketched  them  with 
the  pen  of  genius  in  the  somewhat  boastful 
lines,  once  well  known,  now  too  much  for- 
gotten : — 

'  Stem  o*er  each  bosom  Reason  holds  her  state, 
With  daring  aims  irregularly  great. 
Pride  in  their  port,  dedoance  in  their  eye, 
I  see  the  lords  of  half  mankind  pass  by  ; 
Intent  on  high  designs,  a  thoughtful  band. 
By  forms  unfashioned,  fresh  from  Nature's 

hand, 
Pierce  in  their  native  hardihood  of  soul. 
True  to  imagined  right,  above  control. 
While  even  the  peasant  boasts  these  rights  to 

scan. 
And  learns  to  venerate  himself  as  man.  *  * 

It  would  be  easy  to  show  at  length  that 
our  people  were  undergoing  an  education  at 
home  and  abroad  peculiarly  suited  to  pro- 
duce this  result.  The  merest  summary 
must  here  suffice.  And  first  on  the  politi- 
cal side. 

By  the  middle  of  the  century  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  political  condition  of 
the  country  may  be  observed,  owing  chiefly, 
as  we  have  said,  to  the  practical  extinction 
of  Jacobitism,  but  very  largely  also  to 
Bolingbroke's  literary  activity.  Excluded 
from  Parliament,  and  fortunately  thus  re- 
duced to  serve  his  country  only  with  his 
pen,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  influ- 
ence in  extending  a  more  wholesome  idea 
of  the  Constitution  than  had  hitherto  been 
entertained,  was  very  great.  Though  im- 
peded by  extravagances  and  personalities, 
the  extraordinary  gifts,  the  penetrating  style 
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of  that  brilliant  politician  made  their  way 
through  every  obstacle,  and  lent  their  colour 
to  the  age.  Pitt  was  more  the  child  of 
Bolingbroke  than  he  himself  knew  ;  the  re- 
vival of  government  by  party  as  we  now 
know  it  was  chiefly  the  handiwork  of  the 
man  whose  *  Patriot  King  '  was  to  govern 
irrespective  of  party.  Contests  at  elections 
began  to  excite  a  deeper  interest  as  men 
.  awoke  to  a  higher  sense  of  duty,  and  they 
were  based  on  higher  grounds  than  before. 
Pitt's  magnificent  speeches  were,  year  after 
year,  step  by  step,  elevating  the  moral  tone 
of  Parliament  and  the  people.  How  great 
an  effect  he  produced  when,  in  1754,  he 
descended  in  all  his  dignity  from  the  gallery 
of  the  House,  sternly  rebuked  young  Dela- 
val  for  ridiculing  the  idea  of  squeamishness 
on  the  subject  of  bribery,  and,  amidst  the 
dead  silence  of  the  terrified  members,  thun> 
dered  forth  to  the  Speaker  that  the  time 
had  come  when  he  must  intervene  to  save 
the  ruined  character  of  Parliament,  or  *  we 
shall  only  sit,'  said  he,  *  to  register  the  arbi- 
trary edicts  of  one  too  powerful  subject ' !  * 
What  is  still  more  to  our  purpose,  reports 
of  debates  now  found  their  way,  irregularly, 
to  the  public  ;  and  thus  the  House  of  Com- 
mons began  at  last  to  take  in  some  degree 
its  modern  place  as  the  representative  of  the 
popular  will.  The  Press  was  making  a  rapid 
advance,  and  the  growth  of  politictd  ear- 
nestness taught  the  people  to  understand 
their  strength  and  to  resolve  that  misgov- 
emment  should  come  to  an  end.  The  per- 
tinacity with  which  they  clung  to  the  great 
man  who  was  educating  them  to  a  higher 
moral  tone  is  almost  affecting  to  contem- 
plate ;  for  the  natural  balance  of  the  Con- 
stitution had  long  been  out  of  order,  and 
personal  trust  was  the  only  way  of  escape, 
tarty-government  had  been  in  suspension 
for  half  a  century  ;  it  was  yet  to  require  the 
stern  discipline  of  many  years  before  it 
could  recover  a  healthy  condition.  But  the 
men  of  the  future  were  forming  under  a 
freer  atmosphere  ;  and  it  is  important  to 
observe  that  the  revival  of  a  regular  party 
of  Government  and  a  regular  party  of  Oppo- 
sition took  place  under  those  new  Imperial 
conditions  which  distinguished  the  middle 
and  later  part  of  the  century  from  its  earlier 
portion.  The  treatment  of  the  colonies 
began  to  exercise  the  political  mind  of  Enj;r. 
land,  and  to  ran^e  on  either  side  opin- 
ions which  had  hitherto  found  little  expres- 
sion except  in  relation  to  domestic  matters. 
Above  all,  the  rapid  progress  of  our  arms  in 
India  excited  the  imagination  much  as,  in 

♦  Walpole's    *  Memoires    of   the  Reign   of 
George  IL/  Vol.  I.  p.  854. 


the  days  of  Elizabeth,  the  romantic  and 
chivalrous  asp^t  of  our  affairs  by  sea  and 
land  enlarged  the  ideas  and  promoted  the 
enterprise  of  so  many  gallant  Englishmen. 
If  we  cherish  the  memory  of  the  great 
Minister,  who  must  indeed  ever  be  the  cen- 
tral figure  of  the  century,  we  must  remem- 
ber also  the  growing  grandeur  of  the  people 
on  whose  shoulders  he  rose  to  power. 

Nor  must  we  omit  to  notice  that  other  ele- 
ment which  was  by  this  time  beginning  to  ele- 
vate the  popular  character,  the  growing  sense 
of  religion.  In  this  respect  also  a  whole 
generation  had  disastrously  suffered  by  the 
diluted  succession  to  the  throne.  The 
Church  of  England,  torn  to  pieces  by  politi- 
cal struggles,  nad  been  punished,  ulenced, 
bribed,  controlled  with  a  high  hand ;  the 
very  life  was  in  danger  of  being  crushed 
out  of  it ;  the  people,  at  least  in  the  laiger 
towns,  were  relapsing  into  contemptuous 
indifference,  the  educated  classes  into  infi- 
delity. Blow  upon  blow  had  been  struck 
against  the  Christian  faith  itself.  Even  as 
late  as  1751  Bishop  Butler,  in  his  Primary 
Charge,  laments  the  *  general  decay  of  re- 
ligion in  the  nation, '  and  that  ^  the  number 
of  those  who  profess  themselves  unbelievers 
increases. '  Four  years  earlier,  believing  it 
too  late  to  save  the  Church  of  Engbmd, 
he  had  refused  the  Primacy.  But  the  good 
Bishop  was  not  himself  aware  of  the  enor- 
mous effect  which  even  while  he  wrot€, 
was  being  produced  by  his  own  immortal 
work.  He  in  1736,  and  Lardner  from  1727 
to  1 743,  had  been  the  real  instruments  in 
stemming  the  tide  of  cultivated  scepticism  ; 
they  had  challenged  all  comers  in  a  manner 
previously  unknown  to  English  literature  ; 
a  host  of  followers  were  ranging  themselves 
by  their  side  ;  and  the  noise  of  controversy, 
which  the  Bishop  supposed  to  be  an  '  in- 
crease '  of  opponents,  was  but  the  simulated 
confidence  of  a  beaten  party.  When  Bo- 
lingbroke's  philosophical  attack  on  Chris- 
tianity came  out  after  his  death,  in  1753,  it 
fell  perfectly  flat.  Hume  failed  to  revive 
the  strength  of  the  party.  The  battle  had 
been  won. 

Almost  at  the  very  same  moment  when 
Butler  and  Lardner  were  raising  their  effec- 
tive defence,  the  Methodist  movement  com- 
menced its  extraordinary  career.  By  the 
middle  of  the  century  it  had  done  much  to 
restore  religion  amon?  the  masses  ;  it  had 
exercised  a  considerable  influence  on  the 
classes  above  the  lowest ;  it  was  beginning 
to  rouse  the  clergy  of  the  Church  to  whole- 
some rivalry.  In  conjunction  with  the  in- 
tellectual movement  in  defence  of  the  Chris- 
tian evidences,  which  had  once  more  restored 
them  to  their  proper  place  in  the  educated 
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m|nd  of  the  country,  this  movement  had 
made  it  impossible  to  say  of  England,  as 
Montesquieu  reported  after  his  visit  in  1730, 
that  there  was  no  religion  in  the  land 

As  a  matter  of  course  the  morals  of  the 
population  began  to  improve  with  the  sense 
of  the  Unseen,  which  had  been  oiyie  more 
recovered.  The  nation  began  to  regain 
self-respect.  One  proof  of  this  improved 
moral  sense  may  be  traced  in  Lord  Hard- 
wicke's  Marriage  Act  of  1753,  which  put 
an  end  to  several  shocking  abuses,  amidst 
the  sneers  and  the  hostility  of  men  like 
Horace  Walpole,  who  had  not  marched 
with  the  age.  Philanthropists  like  Ogle- 
thorpe had  already  attacked  the  foul 
treatment  of  prisoners,  and  ameliorated  the 
laws  in  respect  of  debtors.  The  worst 
haunts  of  vice  began  to  receive  attention 
from  the  Government.  The  vile  neglect  of 
our  soldiers  and  scdlors  received  some  slight 
mitigation — slight,  indeed,  as  yet.  More 
and  more  we  find  good  men  and  women 
starting  up  in  this  place  and  that,  with  a 
mission  to  relieve  the  dark  aspect  of  our 
English  humanity.  A  growing  public 
opinion  opened  men's  eyes  to  see  that  evils 
which  custom  had  made  familiar  were  no 
longer  tolerable. 

And  in  the  literature  of  the  period  we 
may  see  the  reflection  of  these  mfluences. 
Poets  like  Young,  philosophers  like  Dr. 
Johnson,  leaders  of  literary  society  like 
Mrs.  Carter  and  Mrs,  Montagu,  slowly  but 
siu'ely  brought  religion  into  fashion.  If 
the  great  historical  writings  of  that  age  be- 
trayed the  lingering  spirit  of  an  earlier  time, 
they  at  least,  with  astonishing  effect,  set 
people  on  reflecting  upon  the  inheritance  to 
which  they  had  succeeded,  and  played  no 
small  part  in  the  education  of  the  higher 
intellects.  The  revived  taste  for  Shakspeare 
and  Milton  told  the  same  tale.  In  a  word, 
civilisation,  the  fruit  of  many  a  good  seed, 
was  steadily  making  its  way  through  all  ob- 
stacles ;  the  rich  soil  of  the  British  nation 
was  at  last  beginning  to  bring  forth  the  crop 
for  which  the  cultivation  of  so  many  ages 
had  prepared  it.  In  a  righteous  cause  it 
was  capable  of  any  sacrifice.  It  was  a 
match  for  the  world  in  arms.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  more  pleasing  evidence  of  the 
genuinely  high  tone  of  the  people  than  the 
universal  burst  of  delight  which  broke  forth 
at  the  accession  of  George  HI.,  shared  by 
all  classes,  knowing  no  bounds  ;  nor  was  it 
transitory.  The  satisfaction  of  the  people 
at  finding  themselves  at  last  enabled  to  in- 
dulge their  loyalty  to  the  full  without  tres- 
passing on  their  sense  of  right  and  wrong, 
darned  them  over  every  error  of  judgment, 
every  failure  in  the  family  of  the  monarch 


whom  they  now  considered  as  their  very 
own,  supported  him  through  his  bitterest 
trials,  and  remains  to  this  day  at  the  bottom 
of  that  affection  for  the  Royal  Family  which 
the  present  reign  has  once  more  elicited. 
It  was  thus  that  this  country  has  alone 
among  the  nations  retmned  that  intimate 
union  of  monarchical  and  republican  insti- 
tutions which  constitutes  our  peculiar 
strength  ;  and  if  the  incorporate  growth 
of  what  only  exists  in  separation  elsewhere 
is  an  anomaly,  and  from  time  to  time  brings 
anomalies  to  light,  it  is  but  a  small  penalty 
to  pay  for  such  an  inheritance. 

And  now,  if  we  turn  from  the  King,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  training  of  the 
people,  to  the  more  distinctly  operative 
elements  in  the  rise  of  the  Empire,  we  shdl 
find  one  of  the  principal,  where  perhaps  we 
should  least  expect  it,  in  the  little  Hano- 
verian principality,  which  it  has  been  so 
much  the  fashion  of  our  insular  writers  to 
despise,  and  which  has  only  now,  in  this 
very  year,  finally  dropped  out  of  all  connec- 
tion with  our  British  fortunes.  There  was 
no  more  persistent  outcry  for  nearijr  two 
generations  than  this  against  Hanover  ;  and 
it  is  no  wonder  that  its  echoes  have  been 
repeated  down  to  our  own  times — ^repeated, 
in  our  opinion,  without  much  thought.  For 
one  obstinate,  undeniable  fact  confronts  even 
the  most  casual  student  of  history,  charac- 
terising this  whole  period  of  popular  outcry, 
and  forcing  us  to  look  at  the  question  from 
a  larger  point  of  view.  How  was  it  that 
Minister  after  Minister,  Government  after 
Government,  found  themselves  obliged  to 
adopt,  when  in  oflSce,  the  very  Hanoverian 
policy  which,  when  out  of  otfico,  they  had 
so  vehemently  denounced  ?  Out  of  otfice 
each  one  of  them,  including  Pitt  himself,  and 
he  the  most  bitterly  of  aU,  condemned  this 
connection  with  Hanover  as  the  curse  of  the 
country.  The  wealth  of  England  was  being 
drained  out  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  foreign- 
ers ;  she  was  being  constantly  dragged  into 
wars  and  alliances  with  which  she  had  no 
concern  ;  her  true  interest  was  to  guard  the 
seas  and  extend  her  commerce,  not  to  mix 
herself  up  with  petty  Continental  squabbles. 
And  yet,  each  one  in  turn,  and  Pitt  with 
the  most  vigour  of  all,  when  in  office, 
found  himself  adopting  this  very  policy,  sub- 
sidising, fighting,  making  treaties,  mixing 
up  Hanoverian  and  English  politics,  just  as 
if  he  had  never  said  anything  to  the  con- 
trary before  !    How  was  this  ? 

The  usual  reply  has  been  that  the  Hanover- 
ian sovereigns  were  incorrigible  ;  that  they 
exercised  with  vigour  the  ancient  prerogative 
of  the  Crown  in  the  selection  of  Ministers  ; 
that  Parliament  was  bought,  the  popular 
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voice  feeble,  and  that  the  country  felt  so  j 
strongly  the  need  of  those  sovereigns  in  the 
face  of  Jacobite  intrigues,  that  on  this  one 
point,  the  only  point  on  which  they  never 
wavered,  it  was  necessary  to  humour  them. 
Is  this  sufficient?  We  venture  to  affirm 
that  it  is  far  from  a  complete  answer. 

Without  giving  our  Hanoverian  kings 
credit  for  much  more  than  a  most  honour- 
able affection  for  their  own  hereditary  do- 
main, we  cannot  but  see  that  the  possession 
of  Hanover  played  so  important  a  part  in 
that  foreign  policy  of  Great  Britain  which 
led  to  our  Imperii  position  that  there  must 
have  been  something  cogently  pressing  on 
the  minds  of  our  statesmen,  and  also  some- 
thing deep  down  in  the  instincts  of  our  peo- 
ple, which  justified  the  curious  inconsistency 
to  which  we  have  drawn  attention.  So 
large  a  subject  cannot,  of  course,  be  fully 
discussed  in  this  sketch,  but  the  following 
hints  may  be  suggestive. 

When  the  statesmen  who  successively 
came  to  be  responsible  for  our  foreign 
policy  after  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  surveyed 
the  situation  from  the  heights  of  office,  they 
found  that  the  swellings  of  the  political 
ocean,  after  the  late  tremendous  storms, 
were  far  from  leaving  an  easy  navigation. 
If  the  Continent  had  to  be  carefully  watched 
for  no  other  reason,  the  network  of  Jacobite 
intrigue  at  all  the  Courts  of  Europe  de- 
manded incessant  vigilance,  and  the  co-op- 
eration of  friendly  Powers.  But  indepen- 
dently of  this,  there  was  no  single  State 
which  did  not  believe  itself  to  have  been 
ill-treated  at  the  Peace.  This  is  only  what 
happens  after  all  general  pacifications.  It 
was  so  after  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  ;  it  may 
be  so  after  the  Treaty  of  Berlin ;  but  the 
peculiar  circumstances  attending  the  Peace 
of  Utrecht,  made  by  the  Tories  for  one 
set  of  reasons,  and  maintained  by  the 
Whigs  for  another,  rendered  the  task  of 
keeping  order  unusually  difficult.  The 
Courts  of  France  and  the  Empire,  Spain 
and  Savoy,  Russia  and  Prussia  were  each 
of  them  striving  to  recover  by  art  what 
they  had  lost  by  arms,  each  attempting  to 
overreach  the  other  whenever  any  fresh 
event  gave  them  the  opportunity ;  each 
occasionally  appealed  to  the  sword.  This 
was  jnst  what  England  could  not  do,  at 
least  openly  and  av6wedly.  The  nation 
was  wearied  with  its  past  straggles,  and  yet 
the  glories  of  the  old  triumphs  under  Marl- 
borough were  fast  fading  away.  Under 
those  circumstances  Hanover  afforded  an 
excellent  centre  of  diplomatic  operations. 
Like  the  Hague  in  William's  time,  it  became 
the  rallying-point  for  the  alliances  which 
checked  the  further  development  of  Bourbon 


ambition,  and  not  far  from  equally  import- 
ant. It  carried  with  it  Holland,  which,  as 
an  independent  State,  had  collapsed  after 
the  wars,  and  some  of  the  petty  German 
States  ;  and  these  central  Protestant  Pow- 
ers, backed  up  by  British  gold  and  such  re- 
mainder of  wholesome  dread  as  England 
still  inspired,  held  the  balance  of  Europe. 
That,  in  spite  of  this  well-chosen  stronghold 
of  diplomacy,  France  and  its  outposts 
gained  so  much  under  Fleury's  auspices,  is 
not  so  remarkable  as  that  they  did  not  gain 
more.  It  was  owing  to  the  bull-dog  ten- 
acity of  the  Anglo-Hanoverian  kings,  to  the 
good  sense  of  our  English  Ministers  when 
they  had  mounted  to  responsible  posts,  and 
to  the  forbearance  of  our  people  to  use  any 
stronger  weapons  than  strong  language  in 
the  matter,  that  our  country  was  able  to 
profit  by  an  advantage  which  it  cannot  be 
said  that  she  understood  she  possessed. 

It  was  thus  that,  as  time  rolled  on,  and  the 
attitude  of  watchful  peace  was  exchanged 
for  European  war,  Great  Britain  was  able  to 
take  once  more  her  old  place  as  the  expo- 
nent or  representative  of  public  law  at  the 
critical  moment  when  Maria  Theresa  seemed 
to  be  crushed  under  the  coalition  of  her 
greedy  neighbours,  and  the  Bourbons  judged 
the  time  to  have  arrived  when  they  might 
dispute  the  position  of  their  ancient  rival 
by  land  and  sea.  It  was  thus,  and  to  far 
greater  effect,  when  the  Seven  Years'  War 
bi'oke  out,  that  she  was  enabled  not  only 
to  pay  back  in  kind  the  threats  of  invasion, 
but  to  establish  her  empire.  For  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  interval  between 
these  two  wars  was  by  no  means  one  of 
peace.  It  was  but  an  armed  trace.  The 
duel  was  by  no  means  fought  out.  The 
straggle  in  India  and  the  Colonies  never 
ceased.  The  time  had  not  yet  arrived  when 
France  and  England  could  hope  to  pursue 
their  respective  paths  in  honourable  rivalry. 
The  dliances  of  the  different  branches  of 
the  Bourbon  family  were  no  idle  compli- 
ments. Their  conduct  both  in  the  wars  of 
the  Austrian  Succession  and  in  the  Seven 
Years'  War  was  precisely  the  same  as  in  the 
time  of  Louis  Quatorze,  and,  as  before. 
Great  Britain  was  the  Power  which  stood 
most  directly  in  the  way.  It  was  her  gold, 
her  diplomacy,  her  handful  of  intrepid  sol- 
diers, ner  rising  public  spirit,  which  em- 
ployed the  energies  of  France  on  her  Ger- 
man frontier,  while  that  country  was  thus 
crippled  for  the  maritime  and  colonial 
straggle  in  which  her  interest  and  honour 
were  so  deeply  engiged.  Thus,  almost 
without  knowing  it,  England  was  once  more 
developing  that  consummate  strategy  which 
the  capacious  brain  of  Queen  Elizabeth  had 
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devised,  once  more  paralysing  her  uncom- 
promising foes  across  the  British  Channel, 
while  she  unfolded  her  everspreading  wings 
over  the  habitahle  globe. 

And  another  operative  element  in  the  rise 
of  British  greatness  was  connected  with  these 
German  politics.  As  long  as  we  were  con- 
tented with  the  humiliating  position  of 
having  to  send  for  foreign  troops  whenever 
we  were  in  danger  of  an  invasion  from 
France,  or  a  rising  at  home,  we  remained 
practically  without  a  militia.  As  our  na- 
tional self-respect  developed,  such  a  state  of 
things  became  intolerable.  A  wholesome 
jealousy  of  the  too-useful  foreigners  was 
excited  by  their  arrival  amongst  us,  and  kept 
alive  by  their  un-English  aspect.  At  last 
it  overcame  the  national  prejudice  against 
the  creation  of  a  fresh  military  force  of 
Englishmen.  Among  Pitt's  innumerable 
services  few  are  greater  than  his  successful 
efforts,  after  many  discouragements,  to  es- 
tablish  the  militia  'on  what  is  substantially 
its  present  footing.*  It  became  not  only 
a  source  of  strength  to  our  Government  at 
home  and  our  policy  abroad,  but  also  a 
nursery  for  our  soldiers.  Henceforward  we 
could  apply  a  disposable  force  for  the  de- 
fence of  our  continental  allies  or  of  our  colo- 
nies, without  laying  ourselves  open  to  dis- 
aster at  home.  It  is  almost  inconceivable 
how  the  measure  could  have  been  so  long 
delayed.  So  far  we  were  now  unimpeded 
in  our  onward  march. 

Nor  must  we  omit,  even  in  this  slight 
sketch,  the  causes  which  led  to  the  modem 
development  of  the  British  Navy.  Here 
also,  as  in  considering  the  rise  of  the  Em- 
pire, we  are  in  the  habit  of  forgetting  how 
very  recent  a  thing  our  naval  suprenaacy  is. 
The  new  position  of  the  one  led,  no  doubt, 
to  the  new  position  of  the  other  ;  but  the 
steps  are  not  generally  observed.  The  mem- 
ories of  Nelson  and  his  peers  eclipse  every- 
thing else  ;  we  may  extend  our  retrospect 
back  as  far  as  Howe  and  Rodney,  and  by  a 
convenient  process  connect  these  heroes  of 
the  last  hundred  years  with  Drake  and 
Blake,  with  Monk  and  Sandwich,  but  few 
remember  the  dreary  interval  which  elapsed 
between.  Few  are  aware  how  much  we 
owe  to  one  great  man,  whose  life  has 
never  yet  been  written.  Lord  Hawke,  for 
the  emergence  of  the  navy  out  of  the  low 
position  to  which  it  had  sunk.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  it  was  that  consummate 
Admiral  who  gave  an  entirely  ne\ir  impulse 
to  the  service,  and  delivered  us  from  the 


*  See  Walpole's  'Memoires/  Vol.  I.  p.  460, 
for  the  very  interesting  sketch  of  Pitt's  first  Mi- 
litia Bill,  December,  1755. 


reign  of  too  prudent  or  too  rash  officers, 
from  the  period  of  indecisive  battles  and 
disastrous  failures. 

In  using  this  language  we  are  not  unmind- 
ful that  Lord  Anson's  name  stands  deserv- 
edly high  for  the  reorganisation  of  the  navy, 
which  his  great  experience  and  undaunted 
courage  enabled  him  to  eflEect.  Still  less 
may  we  underrate  the  importance  of  Byng's 
execution.  Iniquitous  in  itself  and  damag- 
ing to  the  reputation  of  every  person  con- 
cerned, not  even  excepting  Pitt,  who  might 
have  secured  attention  to  his  wishes  if  ho 
had  threatened  to  resign,  yet,  in  accordance 
with  Voltaire's  jest,  it  must  have  had  a 
certain  effect  in  teaching  a  lesson  to  naval 
officers.  British  admirals  must  in  future 
destroy  the  enemy's  fleet,  and  no  reasons  to 
the  contrary  wer^  to  be  assigned.  The  sub- 
sequent history  of  the  navy  supplies  the  best 
comment ;  the  acquittal  of  Keppel  in  1779 
(a  purely  political  affair,  and  in  that  respect 
like  Byng's  condemnation)  being  the  single 
exceptional  evidence  of  a  less  lofty  spirit  in 
the  profession.  Yet  it  was  Hawke  who  gave 
the  great  example,  the  importance  of  which 
we  cannot  overrate.  In  every  action  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  and  alone  responsi- 
ble, he  exhibited  the  same  union  of  brilliant 
courage  and  skilful  conduct,  till,  in  1759, 
he  perfonned  at  Quiberon  the  greatest  feat 
of  arms  in  the  annals  of  the  naval  ser\  ice. 
Nelson,  it  is  true,  fought  a  greater  number 
of  battles,  and  destroyed  a  greater  number 
of  the  enemy's  ships  ;  but  no  action  of  his 
was  fought  on  a  dangerous  lee-shore  in  a 
gale  of  wind  ;  no  navy  in  the  world  before 
or  since  ever  won  a  battle  with  so  high  a 
display  of  seamanship.  It  was  with  reason 
that  George  II.,  with  his  keen  eye  for  mili- 
tary merit,  dubbed  him  *  his  own  Captain, ' 
and  that  in  the  new  reign  the  administration 
of  the  navy  was  so  largely  given  over  into 
his  hands.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  imbue 
his  profession  with  his  own  spirit ;  and  to 
the  efiEects  of  his  breeding,  through  but  a  few 
transmissions,  we  may  safely  trace  the  ex- 
traordinary, grandeur  of  our  modem  naval 
history.  Down  to  very  near  our  own  times, 
the  toast  still  lingered  on  in  that  gallant  ser- 
vice— *  May  our  officers  have  the  eye  of  a 
Hawke  and  the  heart  of  a  Wolfe. ' 

We  have  confined  our  attention  to  those 
circumstances  connected  with  the  rise  of  the 
empire  which  generally  receive  the  least 
notice  in  popular  histories  ;  but  no  sketch, 
even  so  slight  as  the  present,  should  exclude 
the  fullest  recognition  which  can  be  given 
of  the  position  occupied  by  the  elder  Pitt. 
It  is  a  mere  commonplace  to  speak  of  him 
as  the  central  figure  amongst  the  founders 
of  our  modern  greatness,  but  his  distinction 
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is  of  a  still  higher  kind.  It  cannot  be  too 
much  insisted  upon  that  among  the  many 
brave  and  able  men  Great  Britain  has  pro- 
ducedy  no  one  else  so  early  grasped,  no  one 
else  so  fully  understood  the  facts  of  his  day 
which  indicated  the  Imperial  position  j\?- 
signed  to  this  country.  His  genius  foresaw, 
liis  genius  executed  the  mission  of  England  ; 
his  genius  made  the  instruments,  his  genius 
appued  them.  If  we  still  glow  with  prido 
at  the  record  of  the  times  when  every  month 
in  the  year  was  signalised  by  some  great 
victory,  still  reckoned  great ;  if  we  ask  with 
surprise  why  the  previous  times  had  failed  to 
elicit  a  Clive,  a  Wolfe,  or  a  Hawke,  an  Am- 
herst or  an  Albemarle,  wo  cluster  those  rich 
memories,  that  fruitful  history,  we  cannot 
but  cluster  them,  around  the  name  of  Chat- 
ham. It  was  that  noble  spirit  which  infused 
itself  into  all  the  rest,  and  taught  his  coun- 
trymen that  it  was  Britannia's  destiny  ^  to 
rule  the  waves. '  Nor  though  we  remember 
also  his  frailties,  his  caprice,  his  arrogance, 
his  theatrical  style,  need  we  allow  these 
clouds  to  rise  between  us  and  our  admiration 
of  the  man  whose  brightness  pierced  through 
them  all.  They  are  made  too  much  of  by 
those  who  cannot  appreciate  a  great  man 
when  they  have  got  hun. 

We  have  thus  attempted  to  trace,  through 
the  removal  of  obstacles  to  national  devel- 
opment, through  the  direct  operation  of  po- 
litical, religious,  and  social  forces  upon  the 
people,  and,  finally,  through  the  agency  of 
men  who  were,  in  one  sense,  the  product  of 
these  forces,  in  another  the  personal  causes 
themselves,  the  rise  of  the  British  Empire. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  whole  of  our 
subsequent  history  is  that  of  the  defence  of 
what  we  inherited  from  Chatham  and  George 
II.,  and  of  its  natural,  nay,  necessary,  ex- 
pansion. Nor  on  a  true  view  of  this  subse- 
quent history  can  we  reckon  the  loss  of  the 
old  American  colonies  as  any  backward  step 
in  the  continued  progress  of  our  Imperial 
development.  Melancholy  as  is  the  retro- 
spect of  the  American  war,  with  all  its  dis- 
appointments and  humiliations,  we  really 
lost  by  our  failure  to  hold  those  colonies  by 
force  of  arms  far  less  than  we  gained  by 
their  success  in  emancipating  themselves. 
We  had  wholly  misunderstood  our  duties  in 
relation  to  our  free  and  prosperous  oflfepring. 
Neglect,  incompetence,  erratic  judgment, 
wrong  principles  of  action  characterised  our 
whole  treatment  of  men  who  inherited  the 
same  qualities  as  were  raising  the  parent 
State  to  greatness,  and  who  easily  learned 
to  imitate  our  defects  as  well  as  our  virtues. 
We  lost  but  little.  Even  our  material  losses 
were  not  really  great.  The  outlet  for  our 
emigrant  population  continued  much  as  be- 


fore ;  much  of  our  commerce  found  its  way 
back  into  its  old  channels,  while  the  energy 
of  the  upper  classes  was  the  more  abun- 
dantly thrown  into  the  development  of  our 
power  in  the  East,  in  proportion  as  the 
openings  were  limited  in  the  West.  What 
we  positively  gained,  and  perhaps  could 
have  gained  in  no  other  way,  was  the  art 
of  governing  a  colonial  empire,  an  art  in 
which,  since  those  days,  the  British  have 
been  excelled  by  no  nation,  ancient  or  mod- 
ern. 

We  have  not  undertaken  in  this  place  the 
task  of  proving  any  abstract  theory.  Peo- 
ple maj  have  their  own  ideas  as  to  the  de- 
sirableness of  a  small  country  in  extent,  such 
as  ours,  becoming  the  centre  of  such  vast 
and  ever-extending  interests.  With  that 
we  have  no  concern  ;  we  have  been  look- 
ing to  facts.  No  doubt  our  people  have 
been  influenced  by  mixed  motives  in  the 
development  of  this  unique  power,  and  have 
but  followed  the  general  laws  by  which  the 
human  race  has  been  led  forward  in  the  pro- 
cess of  its  education.  No  one  would  assert 
that  the  empire  so  won,  so  expanded,  so  re- 
tained, has  been  an  unmixed  blessing  to  man- 
kind ;  nor  are  we  wholly  competent  judges 
on  such  a  question  ;  but  that  we  may  at 
least  claim  some  credit  for  humanising  and 
civilising  the  various  races  under  our  domin- 
ion must,  one  would  think,  be  generally  ad- 
mitted. May  we  not  claim  something  more  ? 
Not  long  ago,  when  the  question  of  decisive 
action  on  the  part  of  England  as  ag^st  the 
outrageous  cUims  put  forth  by  M.  Ignatieff 
for  Russia  was  before  the  country,  the  fol- 
lowing words  were  spoken  by  Mr.  Roebuck 
in  an  address  to  his  constituents  ;  and  wo 
are  disposed  to  think  they  are  not  inappro- 
priate to  the  subject  in  hand  : — 

*  England  has  led  the  world  onward  in  the 
course  of  improvement.  Whatever  ffood  has 
been  done  for  mankind  you  will  find  the  fin- 
ger of  England  in  the  doing  of  it.  She  has 
taught  mankind  their  rights.  She  has  taught 
men  to  feel  towards  each  other  as  men  should 
feel.  She  has  turned  Europe  from  a  den  of 
slav.es  into  a  great  band  of  freemen.  That  is 
the  present  state  of  Europe.  That  is  owing 
to  England.'* 

Is  this  rhetoric  ?  Is  this  Chauvinism  \ 
The  world  must  judge  ;  future  generations 
must  decide.  At  any  rate  it  may  be  held 
capable  of  proof  that  this  empire  has  rather 
come  to  us  than  been  sought  as  an  object  of 
ambition.  It  has  been  the  natural  result  of 
the  extension  of  trade  and  emigration,  and 
the  defence  of  our  traders  and  emigrants. 
The  defence  of  our  possessions  has,  indeed, 

*  Speech  at  Sheffield,  June  17,  ISJ^. 
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been  often  indirect,  but  still,  T?licn  most 
indirect,  none  the  less  defence  ;  for  the  repu- 
tation of  a  readiness  to  defend,  a  readiness 
promptly  evinced  when  occasion  calls,  is 
the  only  safeguard  from  attack  ;  and  the 
defence  of  a  distant  possession  is  often  only 
possible  in  regions  close  at  hand.  Thus, 
with  a  true  instinct,  no  country  has  more 
steadily  supported  the  principles  of  Inter- 
national Law  than  Great  Britain,  none  more 
vigorously  the  independence  of  nations  ; 
none  has  made  greater  sacrifices  to  restrain 
high-handed  attempts  to  destroy  that  inde- 
pendence. In  so  doing  she  has  defended 
the  interests  of  all  while  protecting  her  own. 
In  so  doing  the  Imperial  position  has  been 
justified  in  the  past,  and  by  such  action 
alone  can  it  be  justified  in  the  future. 

Considerations  like  these  convey  more 
than  a  hint  that  this  position  has  not  been 
conferred  upon  Great  Britain  by  accident, 
that  it  involves  the  most  tremendous  re- 
sponsibilities, and  may  yet  require  the 
greatest  sacrifices.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
even  now,  at  this  advanced  stage  of  our  pro- 
gress, the  nation  occasionally  displays  a 
momentary  incapacity  for  understanding 
that  it  is  the  centre  of  enormous  dominions 
involving  us  in  political  complications,  differ- 
ent not  only  in  degree  but  in  kind  from  those 
to  which  we  were  liable  when  our  posses- 
sions stretched  little  beyond  the  coasts  of 
Great  Britain.  It  is  not  surprising  that  on 
such  occasions  even  the  sacred  name  of  re- 
ligion is  taken  in  vain  by  protests  in  the  so- 
cdled  interests  of  peace  against  measures 
which  alone  are  capable  of  preserving  peace. 
We  must  be  patient.  It  is  not  given  to  all 
men  to  realise  even  the  most  absolute  facts. 
The  growth  of  the  empire,  though  vast,  has 
been  during  the  last  three  generations  almost 
insensible,  and  problems  of  defence  and 
government  must  often  arise  for  which  the 
precedents  of  the  past  afford  no  sufficient 
guidance.  But  it  is  absurd  to  ignore  what 
we  cannot  deny  to  exist,  idle  to  wish  we 
were  unpledged  before  the  world  to  the  re- 
sponsibilities we  have  been  forced  to  assume, 
monstrous  to  entertain  the  idea  of  receding 
from  a  position  which,  indeed,  has  in  all 
probability  still  greater  issues  before  it.  The 
genera]  circumstances  of  that  position,  and 
the  method  by  which  it  has  been  attained, 
we  may  contemplate  with  honest  pride,  and 
yet  without  vainglory  ;  and  the  contempla- 
tion is  wholesome,  for  it  is  a  steadfast  gaze 
at  the  truth,  and  mans  us  to  face  the  fu- 
ture with  faith,  courage,  and  active  intel- 
ligence. 


Art.  III. — Thirteen  Years  among  the  Wild 
Beasts  of  India :  their  Haunts  and  HahitSy 
from  personal  observation  ;  vnth  an  account 
of  the  modes  of  Capturing  and  Taming 
*Mephants,  By  G.  P.  Sanderson,  Officer 
in  charge  of  the  Government  Elephant- 
catching  Establishment  in  Mysore.  Lon- 
don, 1878. 

A  REALLY  good  book  on  wild  beasts  is  very 
seldom  met  with.  There  are  stay-at-home 
naturalists  who  study  the  animals  at  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  and  the  distorted  forms 
of  the  hay-distended  creatures  at  the  British 
Museum  :  such  writers  compile  books  on 
natural  history  by  gleaning  anecdotes  from 
the  numerous  sporting  works  of  Indian  and 
African  authors,  but  all  such  attempts  at 
description  must  be  necessarily  fiat  and  un- 
substantial :  they  lack  the  spirit  and  origin- 
ality of  the  active  hunter  and  naturalist,  and 
they  are  untrustworthy. 

There  is  another  class  of  sporting  books 
more  interesting,  but  nevertheless  imsatis- 
factory.  England  is  a  nation  of  hunters, 
and  our  youth  is  full  of  vigour  and  adven- 
ture. The  vast  improvement  in  rifles  and  the 
general  extension  of  rifie  practice,  induces 
all  those  who  can  afford  the  means,  to  visit 
wild  countries  for  the  sake  of  larger  game 
than  the  red-deer  of  our  Scottish  forests., 
India  offers  a  wide  field  of  adventure  ;  also 
Africa,  America,  Ceylon  ;  and  in  fact  there 
are  few  comers  of  the  world  attainable  by 
the  sportsman  that  are  not  penetrated  by  the 
British  enthusiast. 

Such  daring  hunters  make  special  expedi- 
tions, and  usually  return  to  England  after 
their  foreign  excursions,  and  write  books. 
With  some  exceptions  such  narratives  are 
tedious  :  the  experience  of  the  authors  has 
been  limited,  and  they  cannot  be  accepted 
as  authorities  on  natural  liistory ;  their 
books  are  joumab  of  slaughter  which  often 
offend  the  susceptibilities  of  their  readers. 
Men  who  start  from  England  for  a  shooting 
trip  may  be  excellent  shots,  good  sports- 
men, and  fluent  writers,  but  their  narration 
of  facts  must  be  confined  to  a  comparatively 
narrow  area  ;  they  kill  as  many  animals  as 
possible  within  a  certain  interval  of  time, 
but  they  cannot  have  acquired  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  natures  of  their  game  to 
enable  them  to  write  sporting  works  as 
valuable  additions  to  literature. 

The  veteran  hunter  of  wild  animals  must 
confess  that  he  is  always  learning  something 
new  in  his  practical  study  of  nature.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  all  animals  of  a 
certain  class  are  the  same  in  instinctive  ca- 
pacity :  individuals  possess  tkeirpecuHar 
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endowments  precisely  as  human  beings  vary 
in  intellectu^  power.  We  see  daily  the 
various  degrees  of  intelligence  as  displayed 
among  dogs  ;  thus,  when  we  consider  the 
difficulty  attendant  upon  the  study  of  wild 
animals  in  their  native  pastures,  we  may  at 
once  agree  that  a  limited  experience  must 
be  of  little  value  to  the  lover  of  natural  his- 
tory. The  book  we  require  as  a  standard 
authority  must  be  the  result  of  many  years' 
practical  study,  and  intimate  association 
with  the  animals  described.  It  is  impossi- 
ble that  one  man  can  have  had  experience 
sufficient  to  embrace  all  portions  of  the 
world,  and  the  fault  of  many  writers  consists 
in  their  attempting  too  much.  If  an  indi- 
vidual will  confine  his  description  to  that 
particular  branch  of  sport  and  natural  his- 
tory which  he  has  carefully  mastered,  neg- 
lect all  hearsay  evidence,  and  relate  only 
that  which  he  has  positively  accomplished 
and  personally  witnessed,  his  book  will  be 
received  as  a  welcome  exception  to  the  gen- 
eral rule. 

The  work  now  before  us,  *  Thirteen  Years 
among  the  Wild  Beasts  of  India, '  is  a  most 
valuable  contribution  to  works  upon  natural 
history.  Especially  may  the  author  be  ac- 
cepted as  one  of  the  highest  practical  au- 
thorities upon  all  that  concerns  tne  elephant. 
There  is  perhaps  no  asimal  that  interests 
mankind  more  deeply  than  this  huge  and 
sagacious  creature.  We  find  it  depicted  on 
the  coinage  of  ancient  Carthage  ;  and  by 
the  peculiar  formation  of  the  African  species 
we  know  that  both  that  and  the  Indian 
variety  were  introduced  into  Northern  Africa 
and  Europe.  How  the  African  elephant 
was  led  across  the  great  Sahara  we  cannot 
conceive  ;  and  we  must  believe  that  in  by- 
gone ages  this  animal  existed  along  the 
north-western  coasts  of  that  continent,  and 
was  captured  and  brought  to  Carthage  by  way 
of  Morocco.  The  presence  of  the  elephant 
domesticated  at  that  date,  proves  the  great 
extension  of  geographical  knowledge  since 
the  more  remote  biblical  era.  In  the  Old 
Testament  there  is  no  mention  made  of  such 
an  animal,  neither  is  there  a  drawing  upon 
the  Egyptian  temples  that  would  denote 
their  acquaintance  with  the  elephant ;  and 
yet  we  hear  of  ivory  having  been  brought 
to  Solomon  ! 

Although  the  elephant  has  attracted  the 
special  attention  of  many  writers,  there  are 
few  accounts  that  can  be  relied  upon,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  animal  has  been 
seldom  studied  at  the  same  time  in  both  its 
wild  and  domesticated  condition. 

The  author  of  the  new  work  now  before 
us,  Mr.  G.  P.  Sanderson,  has  been  engaged 
for  some  years,  and  is  still  employed,  in 


catching  and  taming  the  wild  elephants  of 
India  for  the  Imperial  Grovemment.  He 
went  to  Madras  in  1 864,  and  was  appointed 
Assistant  Channel  Superintendent  upon  the 
irrigation  works  of  Mysore.  His  headquar- 
ters were  Hoonsoor,  twenty-eight  miles  from 
the  capital,  and  his  employment  is  thus 
tersely  explained  :  *  My  work  consisted  in 
looking  after  about  160  miles  of  river-drawn 
irrigation  channels,  all  of  them  works  of 
antiquity. '  To  a  young  enthusiastic  sports 
man  such  a  position  afforded  every  oppor- 
tunity for  developing  his  tastes.  At  the 
end  of  1868  he  was  advanced  to*  the  head 
of  the  department  in  that  district,  and  ac- 
quired the  charge  of  716  miles  of  water 
channels. 

*  The  city  of  Mysore  became  my  headquar- 
ters. I  had  a  large  extent  of  country,  includ- 
ing several  fine  jungles,  in  addition  to  my  old 
haunts,  to  travel  over  in  the  prosecution  of 
my  work.  I  had  a  sufficient  salary  to  afford 
a  good  battery,  and  the  money  necessary  for 
getting  good  sport ;  and  I  spent  most  of  my 
leave  and  all  my  cash  upon  it.  In  1878  an 
opportunity  was  afforded  me  of  changing 
what  had  hitherto  been  myjf  avourite  recreation 
only — sport — into  the  business  of  my  life.  I 
baa  before  this  time  shot  all  the  kinds  of 
large  game  foimd  in  the  Mysore  country,  and 
had  become  familiar  with  jungle  matters.  I 
had  been  especially  interested  in  noting  the 
habits  of  wild  elephants  ;  and  upon  my  re- 
peated representations,  aided  by  the  support 
of  an  official  of  high  standing— a  thorough 
sportsman,  and  able  to  form  an  accurate 
opinion  on  my  proposals — ^the  Mysore  Govern- 
ment was  induced  to  undertake  the  capture 
of  some  of  the  herds  which  roamed,  useless 
and  destructive,  through  various  parts  of  the 
province,  and  I  was  appointed  to  carry  out 
the  experiment.  .  .  . 

*  I  succeeded,  as  I  shall  hereafter  relate,  in 
capturing  a  large  niunber  of  elephants,  and 
in  consequence  was  appointed  to  the  tempo- 
rary charge  of  the  Bengal  Elephant-catching 
Establishment,  in  September  1875.  I  worked 
in  Bengal  for  nine  months,  during  which  time 
I  visited  the  Garrow  and  Chittagong  hill 
tracts,  wild  and  little-known  regions.  I  re- 
turned to  Mysore  in  June  1876,  after  captur- 
ing eighty-five  elephants  in  Chittagong.' 

This  concise  programme  introduces  the 
author  to  his  readers  as  a  man  already  ex- 
perienced by  some  years'  practice  with  the 
wild  game  of  India,  about  lo  undertake  the 
exciting  and  interesting  duty,  not  of  slaying 
and  extenninating,  but  of  capturing  and 
training  to  industrial  purposes  the  true  kinff 
of  beasts,  the  elephant  Painfully  mindful 
of  the  doubt  attached  to  *  travellers'  tales,' 
he  prefaces  his  descriptions  with  these  re- 
marks :  *  I  claim  one  merit  for  my  jottings, 
which  I  hope  will  cover  their  numerous  fil- 
ings— at  least  in  the  eyes  of  brother  sports- 
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men — and  that  is,  that  they  are  all  strictly 
true. '  We  cordially  accept  this  declaration, 
and  shall  give  every  credit  to  the  author's 
innocence  of  exaggeration. 

The  second  chapter  gives  an  interesting 
description  of  the  Mysore  country,  followed 
by  much  useful  information  respecting  the 
productions  of  the  country,  which  prove 
that  Mr.  Sanderson  is  not  simply  a  sports- 
man, but  that  he  has  taken  pains  to  study 
the  interesting  subject  of  development. 

The  third  chapter  introduces  us  to  the 

*  Mysore  jungles,'  and  the  author  com- 
mences his  description  with  the  young  grass 
after — 

*  the  first  showers  in  April,  which  by  July 
has  attained  the  height  of  a  man.  .  .  .  This 
season  is  the  time  ^par  excellence  for  stalking 
and  shooting  large  game.  The  animals  are 
intent  on  the  new  supply  of  fodder ;  occa- 
sional rain  makes  tracking  easy  ;  and  after 
May  the  sky  is  usually  obscured  by  clouds  and 
driving  mists  in  the  hills,  and  considerable 
exertion  may  be  undergone  without  discom- 
fort' 

To  a  sportsman  the  information  respecting 
seasons  is  absolutely  essential,  and  many 
works  on  wild  animals  are  sadly  deficient  in 
affording  the  necessary  data  for  the  hunter 
travelling  in  search  of  game.  A  certain 
district  may  abound  with  the  beasts  natural 
to  the  locality,  but  they  disappear  at  seasons 
according  to  the  changes  in  the  pasturage  ; 
thus  a  stranger  may  arrive  in  the  new  coun- 
try, and  his  bag  may  be  filled  only  with 
disappointment,  unless  he  possesses  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  seasons.  One  of  the 
first  studies  necessary  to  a  hunter  is  the 
food-searching  instinct  of  every  animal ; 
ho  must  learn  to  know  the  grasses,  or 
bushes,  or  wild  fruits  that  are  loved  by  the 
game,  and  he  will  then  be  guided  to  the 
happy  hunting  grounds.  All  animals  are 
fond  of  salt,  and  they  are  invariably  at- 
tracted to  the  young  grass  which  quickly 
appears  after  the  annual  burning  of  the 
prairies.  In  tropical  countries  the  herbage 
attains  a  height  of  from  eight  to  thirteen 
feet,  and  at  the  end  of  the  dry  season  this 
becomes  parched,  and  highly  inflammable. 
It  is  so  dense  &s  to  impede  the  progress  of 
man,  and  it  is  accordingly  cleared  by  firing. 
The  ashes  which  remain  after  the  flames 
have  swept  the  surface  are  rich  in  potash  ; 
and  as  the  tender  blades  of  young  grass 
rapidly  appear,  the  animals,  which  have 
been  temporarily  driven  from  the  neighbour- 
hood, quickly  return  to  the  ncAV  feeding 
ground  from  secluded  swampy  coverts  which 
have  escaped  the  fire. 

Much  has  been  written  concerning  prairie 
fires,  and  illustrations  have  been  given  of 


men  on  horseback  and  wild  herds  of  animals 
racing  at  full  speed  from  the  advancing 
flames  which  threatened  to  overtake  them. 
This  is  simply  sensational  nonsense.  In  a 
hurricane  it  may  be  possible  that  a  prairie 
fire  would  advance  with  suflScient  speed  to 
overtake  a  man  on  foot,  but  the  author  is 
perfectly  right  in  declaring  that,  in  average 
weather,  jungle  fires  do  not  travel  beyond 
four  miles  an  hour,  and  even  this  speed 
must  depend  upon  a  brisk  breeze.  A 
graphic  description  is  given  of  the  appalling 
sights  and  sounds  afforded  by  the  whirling 
mass  of  flames,  and  the  barren  and  black- 
ened surface  in  the  rear  of  the  line  of  fire. 

*Long  after  the  main  conflagration  has 
passed,  ^isolated  bamboo-cliunps  and  dried 
trees  arc  seen  burning  fiercely  like  pillars  of 
flame,  till  they  fall  over  with  a  sudden  crash, 
and  are  quenched.  Many  trees  smoulder  for 
months.  I  knew  one  of  enormous  size,  the 
roots  of  which — some  of  the  girth  of  a  bul- 
lock, or  greater — ^burnt  for  three-and-a-half 
years,  the  fire  smouldering  slowly  under- 
ground in  the  roots  long  after  the  parent  stem 
had  fallen.  .  .  .  Elephants,  bison,  &c.,  do  not 
retreat  straight  before  a  fire,  but  to  one  side 
or  the  other.  The  fires  seldom  form  a  long 
front,  so  this  outflanking  movement  readily 
succeeds.  At  the  first  distant  crackle  or 
smell  of  smoke,  wild  animals  at  once  retire.' 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  author  is 
describing  his  personal  experience  in  My- 
sore, but  the  length  of  line  of  prairie  fires 
must  depend  upon  the  conditions  of  locali- 
ties. When  the  ground  is  intersected  by 
nullahs,  ravines,  or  small  streams,  the  line 
of  fire  would  be  much  restricted  ;  but  upon 
the  vast  level  and  unbroken  plains  in  many 
portions  of  Africa,  the  advancing  front  of 
flame  will  frequently  exceed  five  or  six  miles 
in  length.  Nevertheless,  the  wild  animals 
escape  destruction,  as  Mr.  Sanderson  is  quite 
right  in  describing  their  retreat  towards  the 
flanks  of  the  line,  and  not  directly  before 
the  fire.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
animals  have  received  annual  experience  of 
jungle  fires  from  the  time  of  their  birth, 
therefore  they  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
tactics  of  retreat. 

The  large  game  of  Mysore  consists  of  the 
elephant,  bison  or  gaur,  sambur  deer,  spot- 
ted deer,  tiger,  panther,  leopard,  bear,  In- 
dian antelope,  wild  hog,  and  a  variety  of 
smaller  animals  such  as  wolves,  jackals,  <fec. 
<fec. .  A  long  and  tempting  list  of  winged 
game  is  given  ;  the  rhinoceros,  wild  buffaJo, 
Neelgai  and  ibex  do  not  exist  in  Mysore. 

Very  large  fish  are  caught  in  the  rivers 
and  artificid  lakes  or  tanks. 

^  There  is  now  in  the  Museum  at  Bangalore 
the  head  and  sMn  of  a  fish,  a  species  of  carp 
or  mahseer,  caught  by  me  in    1871  in  the 
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Lutchmenteert,  which  meaenred  60  incheis 
in  length,  and  88  inches  in  girth.  I  was 
unfortunately  unable  to  weigh  this  fish, 
but  I  estimated  it  by  rough  tests  at  not  less 
than  100  lbs.  I  have  seen  much  larger  fish, 
without  doubt  upwards  of  150  lbs.,  caught  by 
natives,  chiefly  by  netting  during  the  months 
when  the  rivers  are  low. ' 

The  crocodile  seems  to  belong  to  an  in- 
ferior family,  and  to  differ  from  those  of 
other  countries  in  possessing  a  harmless 
character.  , 

An  interesting  but  painful  description  is 
given  of  the  vestiges  of  former  prosperity 
which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  jungles  of 
Mysore.  Old  irrigation  works,  dams  of 
squared  granite  blocks,  the  niins  of  temples, 
monuments  and  sculptures,  '  mark  the  ma- 
terial prosperity  of  the  country  ages  ago.' 
In  fact,  the  forests  of  Mysore  appear  to  be 
much  in  the  same  position  as  those  in  Cey- 
lon— merely  an  overgrowth  of  jungle  upon 
a  surface  which  in  former  ages  was  thickly 
populated,  and  in  the  highest  state  of  culti- 
vation. Some  of  the  author's  descriptions 
suggest  a  very  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  *  Rifle  and  Hound  in  Ceylon, '  more 
especially  the  retrospect  of  ancient  glories 
on  page  15. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  we  come  to  the 
prime  object  of  the  book,  *  elephant-catch- 
ing. '  Mr.  Sanderson  took  up  his  quarters 
at  a  locality  named  Morlay,  in  the  south- 
eastern comer  of  Mysore,  near  the  foot  of 
the  Billiga-rungun  hills,  where  elephants 
abounded  ;  he  writes  : — 

*  Morlay  is  a  charming  place.  The  views 
of  the  Billiga-rungun  hills,  and  the  more  dis- 
tant Neilgherries,  the  splendid  sheets  of 
water  close  at  hand  and  the  stretches  of  green 
rice-fields  which  they  nourish,  the  groves  of 
date  trees  and  cocoa-nut  gardens  fringing 
the  borders  of  artificial  lakes  for  irrigation, 
are  very  beautiful.  Such  a  place  as  Morlay 
for  sport  surely  never  existed,  at  least  for  di- 
versity of  game.* 

This  sounds  very*  attractive,  and  such  a 
description  might  occasion  a  sudden  exodus 
of  the  sporting  world  from  England,  were 
it  not  followed  by  an  ominous  contrast. 

*  Morlay  is  not,  however,  a  very  healthy 
place,  and  my  people  and  myself  have  all 
suffered  severely  from  fever  at  various  times. 
.  .  .  During  our  second  year  at  Morlay  we 
lost  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  per  miUe  per 
annum  amongst  servants,  &c.,  which  is  I  be- 
lieve about  five  times  the  death-rate  of  the 
most  unhealthy  towns  in  England.' 

The  author  closes  this  account  of  the  sani- 
tary conditions  of  Morlay  with  the  alarming 
announcement,  *  I  am  now  the  last,  as  I 
was  the  first  European  here. '  There  was  no 
jostling  for  precedence   in  that    hunter's 


Paradise,  and  Mr.  Sanderson  had  every 
opportunity  for  carrying  out  his  enterprise. 
His  first  endeavour  was  to  make  friends 
with  the  natives  ;  this  necessary  preliminary 
step  was  rendered  easy  by  his  isolated  posi- 
tion as  sole  European.  Having  carefully 
studied  their  customs,  he  quickly  obtained 
their  confidence,  and  by  a  judicious  man- 
agement he  recruited  valuable  allies,  and 
formed  an  organised  body  of  hunters.  The 
following  description  will  explain  the  natu- 
ral aptitude  for  the  profession  which  be- 
longed to  the  natives  : — 

'Living  on  the  borders  of  the  jungle 
amongst  the  game,  the  Morlayites  have  for 
generations  applied  themselves  to  hunting. 
They  have  no  guns,  only  spears  and  nets. 
They  have  strict  caste  rules  on  the  subject,  and 
maintain  excellent  discipline  in  their  hunts. 
Each  house  has  to  supply  a  net  and  spear 
when  big  game  is  followed,  and  a  net  and 
cudgel  for  hare-himting.  Their  nets  are  of 
two  kinds — ^the  first  K)r  tigers,  bears,  deer, 
&c. ;  and  the  second  for  small  game.  They 
are  both  made  of  home-grown  hemp  (jute, 
Orotolarea  juncea),  and  are  manufactured  by 
themselves.  The  large  nets  are  made  of  rope 
as  thick  as  a  finger,  and  are  40  feet  long  and 
12  deep,  with  a  mesh  large  enough  to  admit 
a  man's  head.  The  small-game  nets  are  of 
twine,  and  are  180  feet  long,  and  4  deep,  with 
a  mesh  to  admit  a  small  fist. 

'With  fifty  to  a  hundred  of  these  nets, 
large  or  small,  a  considerable  extent  of  coun- 
try can  be  enclosed.  Whether  deer  or  pig, 
with  large  nets,  or  hares,  mouse-deer,  or 
porcupines,  with  small  nets,  are  hunted,  the 
plan*  pursued  is  to  support  the  nets^on  up- 
right light  props  across  the  line  of  country 
which  the  game  when  driven  is  expected  to 
take  ;  a  man  is  posted  in  ambush  here  and 
there  behind  the  line  of  nets,  and  the  remain- 
der drive  the  jungle.  The  animals  generally 
gallop  into  the  nets,  their  heads  become  en- 
tangled in  the  meshes,  the  net  falls  and 
envelopes  them,  and  they  [are  speared  while 
struggling.  Powerful  animals,  as  sambur 
deer,  large  boars,  &c.,  often  tear  through  the 
nets  ;  ana  tigers  and  bears  occasionally  bite 
the  rope.  When  much  hunted,  beasts  grow 
cunning,  and  frequently  break  back  ;  or  when 
one  knocks  the  net  down,  the  others  make  for 
the  gap  and  escape  at  that  point.' 

This  system  of  net-hunting  and  spearing 
of  wild  animals  is  probably  one  of  the  old- 
est methods  of  the  chase,  as  it  is  met  with 
in  the  most  savage  countries.  Among  the 
tribes  of  Central  Africa  the  organisation  of 
the  net-hunt  is  very  extraordinary,  as  it  is 
conducted  upon  a  scale  far  more  extensive 
than  that  described  by  Mr.  Sanderson,  bnt 
the  principle  is  exactly  the  same  ;  ttid, 
curiously,  the  same  custom  prevails,  '  that 
every  house  must  furnish  a  net  of  given 
dimensions.'  In  Africa  the  net  is  twelve 
paces   long — about  36  feet      The  author 
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allades  to  the  '  strict  caste  rules  of  the 
hunts. '  It  is  a  common  argument  among 
those  who  advocate  the  abolition  of  game 
laws  in  England,  *  that  wild  animals  are 
the  free  property  of  man  ; '  but  nothing 
can  be  more  erroneous  than  such  a  theory. 
One  of  the  first  laws  in  a  primitive  commu- 
nity, which  mainly  exists  upon  the  proceeds 
of  the  chase,  is  to  protect  the  lights  of  in- 
dividual hunters  ;  thus  we  find,  that  among 
the  most  savage  tribes  there  are  certain 
hunting  grounds,  which,  although  apparent- 
ly a  wilderness,  are  nevertheless  held  by  the 
rights  of  acknowledged  proprietors  ;  and 
every  public  hunt  is  conducted  according  to 
rules  of  the  native  society. 

The  chief  industry  of  Morlay  is  salt  man- 
ufacture, and  the  people  who  are  engaged 
in  this  pursuit  are  termed  Oopligas  :  these 
may  be  said  to  represent  the  chief  portion 
of  the  population  ;  they  are  a  simple  tribe, 
and  are  never  intoxicated  with  fermented 
drinks,  thus  there  is  but  little  crime.  They 
'  are  generally  poor  ;  but  as  their  wants  are 
few,  which  is  exemplified  by  their  scanty 
clothing,  riches  would  be  of  little  use  to 
them.  Some  of  their  domestic  laws  might 
perhaps  be  interesting  to  Lord  Penzance, 
and  might  lead  to  modifications  in  our 
Divorce  Court. 

'  Infidelity  among  their  women  is  common 
enough,  but  their  rules  and  ideas  on  this  sub- 
ject are  very  moderate,  and  a  husband  who 
feels  himself  aggrieved,  instead  of  fiylng  into 
a  temper,  addresses  himself  to  the  head-man, 
a  jmnchayet  or  council  is  convened,  and  the 
defendant  is  probably  fined  a  few  rupees. 
At  the  same  tmie  a  check  is  placed  on  hus- 
bands having  recourse  to  too  much  litigation 
by  fining  them  occasionally  for  having  adulter- 
ous wives ! 

^  If  a  woman  does  not  like  her  husband, 
and  any  other  man,  married  or  otherwise, 
fancies  her,  she  may  go  with  him  if  he  pays 
her  husband  Rs.  45,  which  is  the  fixed  capi- 
talised value  of  the  marriage  expenses.  If  a 
woman's  husband  cannot  support  her,  she 
may  find  some  one  else  who  can. ' 

These  simple  and  primitive  people  were 
the  matenal  which  Mr.  Sanderson  had  to 
organise  into  a  band  of  disciplined  elephant- 
catchers. 

*  They  soon  began  to  pride  themselves  on 
belonging  to  the  Keddah  service,  and  it  is 
now  amusing  to  hear  them  abusing  and 
ordering  their  fellow-villagers  at  work  or  in 
sport ;  they  regard  their  untrained  brethren 
as  a  very  degenerate  lot. 

*  Five  of  the  best  men  were  appointed  as 
elej^hant-trackers,  their  duty  being  to  find  out 
their  whereabouts,  and  generally  to  keep 
me  informed  of  all  jungle  occurrences.  In 
elephant  or  other  hunting  these  scouts  are 
my  right-hand  men.     They  have  the  most 


dangerous  duties  to  perform.     More  plucky 
and  reliable  men  I  never  had,  and  their  knowl 
edge  of  the  habits  of  all  animals   is  only 
equalled  by  their  skill  in  following  them.      ^ 

■Mr.   Sanderson  had  a  wide  field  before 
him  at  Morlay. 

'  There  was  formerly  a  good  deal  of  culti- 
vatidh  imder  the  Honglewaddy  channel  at 
several  points  between  its  course  and  the 
lake,  but  almost  the  whole  of  this  has  been 
gradually  abandoned,  owing  to  the  depreda- 
tions of  elephants  and  tigers.  Up  to  the  time 
of  my  settling  at  Morlay,  it  was  no.  uncom- 
mon occasion  for  a  tiger  to  rush  out  and  kill 
one  or  both  the  bullocks  in  a  plough,  if  the 
driver  left  them  for  a  moment.* 

His  task  was  to  kill  the  tigers,  and  to  re- 
form the  elephants  by  capture  and  educa- 
tion. The  necessary  devotions  and  sacri- 
fices were  made  by  the  priestB  and  people, 
and  thus  secured  from  the  dangers  of  wild 
animals,  the  band  of  hunters  was  ready  to 
accompany  their  European  master.  The 
worship  of  an  evil  spirit  may  be  accepted 
as  the  first  instinct  of  adoration  in  the  un- 
educated human  mind,  and  we  find  among 
all  primitive  tribes  that  the  religion  consists 
in  the  propitiation  of  some  god,  whether 
idol  or  ideal,  which  is  feared.  This  is  well 
exemplified  in  the  simple  description  given 
by  Mr.  Sanderson  of  the  sacred  shrine. 

*•  Three  miles  from  Morlay,  situated  in  a 
beautiful  glade  on  the  banks  of  the  Honhollay 
River,  surrounded  by  pine-trees  and  jungle, 
is  Eoombappen  Goody,  or  the  temple  of 
Koombappah,  the  shrine  whither  the  Morlay- 
ites  and  other  adjacent  villagers  repair  at  cer- 
tain times  to  pay  their  devotions.  The  tem- 
ple is  16  feet  long,  8  broad,  and  9  high ;  it 
has  a  'flat  roof,  and  is  composed  throughout 
of  large  dressed  slabs.  It  was  built  in  old 
days,  probably  when  an  adjacent  village,  the 
site  of  which  is  now  marked  by  ancient  trees 
and  stones,  flourished.  Worship  has  been  kept 
up,  although  the  village  has  ceased  to  exist. 
.  .  .  Koombappah  is  regarded  as  an  evil  god 
who  must  be  propitiated.  The  priest  often 
told  me  he  was*' a  very  bad  god  indeed," 
and  if  his  poo  jab  were  not  conducted  prop- 
erly, it  would  be  a  poor  look-out  for  him- 
self.* 

Chapter  YI.  is  devoted  to  a  description 
of  the  Asiatic  elephant,  and  is  of  such  in- 
terest, that  copious  extracts  will  be  readily 
welcomed,  as  Mr.  Sanderson  must  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  thoroughly  practical  authority. 
After  describing  the  chief  localities  in  which 
he  gained  his  experience,  he  continues — 

*■  Herds  of  elephants  usually  consist  of  from 
thirty  to  flfty  individuals,  but  much  larger 
numbers,  even  one  hundred,  are  by  no  means 
uncommon.  When  large  herds  are  in  locali- 
ties where  fodder  is  not  very  plentiful,  they 
divide  into  parties  of  from  ten  to  twenty ; 
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these  remain  separate,  though  within  two  or 
three  miles  of  each  other.  But  they  all  take 
part  in  any  common  movement,  such  as  a 
march  into  another  tract  of  forest.  The 
different  parties  keep  themselves  informed 
at  all  times  of  each  other ^s  whereabouts, 
chiefly  by  their  fine  sense  of  smell.  I  have 
observed  that  tame  elephants  can  wind  wild 
ones  at  a  distance  of  three  miles  when  the 
wind  is  favourable.  Each  herd  of  elephants  is 
a  family  in  which  the  animals  are  nearly  allied 
to  each  other.  Though  the  different  herds  do 
not  intermix,  escaped  tame  female  elephants, 
or  young  males,  appear  to  find  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  admittance  to  herd^. 

^  In  a  herd  of  elephants  the  females  with 
their  calves  form  the  advance  guard,  whilst 
the  tuskers  follow  leisurely  behind,  as  the 
unencumbered  tuskers  have  no  one  to  see  to 
but  themselves.  I  have  never  known  a  case 
of  a  tusker  undertaking  to  cover  the  retreat  of 
a  herd.  A  herd  is  invariably  led  by  a  female 
— never  a  male — and  the  females,  with  young 
ones,  are  at  all  times  dangerous  if  intruded 
upon.  The  necessity  for  the  convenience  of 
the  mothers  of  the  herd  regulating  its  move- 
ment is  evident,  as  they  must  accommodate 
the  length  and  time  of  their  marches,  and  the 
localities  in  which  thejr  rest  or  feed  at  differ- 
ent hours,  to  the  requirements  of  their  young 
ones  ;  consequently  the  guidance  of  a  tusker 
would  not  suit  them. 

*  Elephants  make  use  of  a  ^eat  variety  of 
sounds  in  communicating) with  each  other, 
and  in  expressing  their  wants  and  feelings. 
Some  are  uttered  by  the  trunk — some  by  the 
throat.  Tlie  conjunctures  in  which  either 
means  of  expression  is  employed  cannot  be 
strictly  classified,  as  fear,  pleasure,  want,  and 
other  emotions  are  sometimes  indicated  by  the 
tnmk,  sometimes  by  the  throat.  An  elephant 
rushing  upon  an  assailant  trumpets  shrilly 
with  mry  ;  but  if  enraged  by  wounds  or 
other  causes,  and  brooding  by  itself,  it  ex- 
presses its  anger  by  a  continued  hoarse  grumb- 
ling from  the  throat.  Fear  is  similarly  ex- 
pressed by  a  shrill,  brassy  trumpet,  or  by  a  roar 
from  the  lungs.  Pleasure  by  a  continued  low 
squeaking  through  the  trunk,  or  an  almost 
inaudible  purring  sound  from  the  throat. 
Want — as  a  calf  calling  its  mother — is  chiefly 
expressed  by  the  throat.  A  peculiar  sound 
is  made  use  of  by  elephants  to  express  dislike 
or  apprehension,  and  at  the  same  time  to  in- 
timidate, as  when  the  cause  of  alarm  has  not 
been  clearly  ascertained,  and  the  animals 
wish  to  deter  an  intruder.  It  is  produced  by 
rapping  the  end  of  the  trunk  smartly  on  the 
groim^  a  current  of  air,  hitherto  retained, 
being  sharply  emitted  through  the  trunk,  as 
from  a  valve,  at  the  moment^of  impact.  The 
sound  made  resembles  that  of  a  large  sheet 
of  tin  rapidly  doubled. 

«  «  *  >ii  « 

'Whilst  in  open  country  the  herds  move 
about  a  good  deal  during  the  day  in  cloudy, 
showery  weather.  On  very  stormy  and  inclem- 
ent days  they  keep  to  bamboo  cover,  which 
is  close  and  warm.  During  breaks  when  the 
8im  shines  for  a  few  hours,  they  come  out 


eagerly  to  warm  their  huge  bodies.  They 
are  then  fond  of  standing  on  the  sheet-rock 
so  common  in  the  Mysore  country  about  hill 
ranges.  The  young  calves  and  staid  mothers, 
in  small  groups,  half  dozing  as  they  bask, 
form  tranquil  family  pictures  at  such  times. 
Elephants  are  partial  to  rocky  places  at  all 
seasons. 

*  Whilst  marching  from  one  tract  of  forest 
to  another,  elephanto  travel  in  strict  Indian 
file.  They  seldom  stay  more  than  one  or  two 
days  at  the  same  halting-place,  as  the  fodder 
becomes  exhausted.  They  rest  during  the 
middle  hours  of  the  night,  as  well  as  during 
the  day.  Some  lie  down,  and  they  usually 
dispose  themselves  in  small,  distinct  squads  of 
animals  which  seem  to  have  an  affection  for 
each  other.  (Tame  elephants  frequently  dis- 
play a  particular  liking  for  one  or  other  of 
their  fellows.)  About  three  o'clock  they  rise 
to  feed  or  march,  and  by  ten  o'clock  in  the 
day  they  are  again  collected,  and  rest  till 
afternoon  ;  at  eleven  at  night  they  again-  rest 
In  showery,  cool  weather  elephants  are  fre- 
quently on  the  move  all  day  long. 

'  When  a  calf  is  bom,  the  herd  remains 
with  its  mother  two  days ;  the  calf  is  then 
capable  of  marching.  Even  at  this  tender  a£;e 
calves  are  no  encumbrance  to  the  herd's 
movements ;  the  youngest  climb  hills  and 
cross  rivers,  assisted  by  their  dams.  In  swim- 
ming, very  young  calves  are  supported  by 
their  mothers'  trunks,  and  held  in  front  of 
them.  When  they  are  a  few  months  old  they 
scramble  on  to  their  mothers'  shoulders, 
helping  themselves  by  holding  on  with  their 
legs,  or  they  swim  alone.  Young  calves 
sent  across  rivers  in  charge  of  our  tame  ele- 
phants often  did  this,  though  they  could  swim 
by  themselves  if  necessary. 

*  Full-grown  elephants  swim  perhaps  better 
than  any  other  land  animals.  A  batch  of 
seventy-nine' that  I  despatched  from  Dacca 
to  Barrackpur,  near  Calcutta,  in  November 
1875,  had  tne  Ganges  and  several  of  it«  large 
tidal  branches  to  cross.  In  the  longest  swim 
they  were  six  hours  without  toucning  the 
bottom  ;  after  a  rest  on  a  sand-bank  they 
completed  the  swim  in  three  more  ;  not  one 
was  lost.  I  have  heard  of  more  remarkable 
swims  than  this.' 

This  power  of  swinmiino;  which  is  pos- 
sessed by  the  elephant  will  be  new  to  many 
of  Mr.  Sanderson's  readers,  and  is  a  fact 
not  generally  known  to  students  of  natural 
history.  The  carcase  of  an  elephant  is  ex- 
ceedingly buoyant,  and  will  float  immedi- 
ately should  the  animal  be  shot  in  a  deep 
river.  The  power  of  flotation  must  neces- 
sarily depend  upon  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  food  contained  in  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines ;  but  when  the  immense  capacity  of 
these  is  taken  into  consideration,  and  the 
light  quality  of  the  food,  which,  consisting 
of  leaves  and  herbage  coarsely  masticated, 
is  most  loosely  packed,  it  may  readUy  be 
imagined  that  tqe  body  of  an  elephant  is 
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distended  to  a  degree  that  offers  a  small  dis- 
placement in  proportion  to  its  actual  size. 
The  head  of  a  dead  elephant  sinks  deep, 
but  the  convex  surface  of  the  flank  generally 
appears  about  eighteen  inches  above  water. 
The  body  of  a  hippopotamus,  on  the  con- 
trary, sinks  to  the  Dottom  immediately 
when  killed,  and  does  not  reappear  upon 
the  surface  for  an  interval  of  an  hour-and- 
a-half  or  two  hours,  according  to  the  depth 
and  temperature  of  the  water. 

In  Mr.  Sanderson's  varied  experience,  an 
incident  is  described  at  page  172  which  is 
quite  inexplicable,  as  it  contradicts  the  facts 
already  established  of  the  elephant's  power 
of  flotation,  knd  its  dexterity  as  a  swim- 
mer. The  author,  who  was  an  eye-witness 
of  the  events,  confesses  his  perplexity.  A 
recently  captured  tusker,  worth  600/.  to  the 
Government,  was  lashed  between  two  tame 
and  well-trained  females,  valued  at  800/. 
each,  who  were  swimming  down  a  river, 
guided  by  the  mahouts  upon  their  necks. 
Suddenly  the  tusker  sank,  and  before  the 
mahouts  could  cut  the  cords  to  release  the 
females,  they  were  dragged  beneath  and 
drowned.  ^  Their  mahouts  sat  down  and 
cried  like  children  over  the  faithful  beasts 
they  had  tended  for  years.  *  In  due  time 
the  bodies  floated,  but  no  cause  could  be 
assigned  for  the  accident.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  ropes  may  have  caught  either 
a  snag  of  timber  or  the  point  of  a  submerg- 
ed rock,  in  which  case  the  current  would 
probably  have  borne  down  the  elephants, 
and  the  subsequent  distension  and  floating 
of  the  bodies  may  have  released  the  rope. 

*  Much  misconception  exists  on  the  subject 
of  rogue  or  solitary  elephants.  The  usually 
accepted  belief  that  these  elephants  are  turned 
out  of  the  herds  by  their  companions  or  rivals 
is  not  correct.  Most  of  the  so-called  solitary 
elephants  are  the  lords  of  some  herds  near. 
They  leave  their  companions  at  times  to  roam 
by  themselves,  usually  to  visit  cultivation  or 
open  country,  whither  less  bold  animals  and 
tne  females  enciunbered  with  calves  hesitate 
to  follow.  Sometimes,  again,  they  make  the 
expedition  merely  for  the  sfU^e  of  solitude. 
They,  however,  keep  more  or  less  to  the  jun- 
gle where  the  herd  ;is,  and  follow  its  move- 
ments. .  .  .  Single  male  elephants  spend 
their  nights  and  s6metimes  days  in  predatory 
excursions  into  rice  and  other  fiel<&  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  villages.  They  become 
disabused  of  many  of  the  terrors  which  render 
ordinary  elephants  timid  and  needlessly 
cautious.  These  elephants  are  by  no  means 
always  evil  disposed.  A  solitary  elephant  I 
knew  intimately  at  Morlay  was  a  most  in- 
offensive animal,  and,  although  bold  in  his 
wanderings,  never  injured  any  one.  Some 
male  elephants,  however,  as  much  wandering 
herd  tuskers  as  really  solitary  animals,  are 


dangerous  when  suddenly  come  upon,  but 
rarely  wantonly  malicious.' 

The  arguments  respecting  *  rogue, '  or 
vicious  solitary  male  elephante,  have  always 
remained  a  vexed  question.  Although  Mr. 
Sanderson  may  be  perfectly  right  according 
to  his  experience,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  character  of  elephants  must  vary 
according  to  the  conditions  of  the  localities 
they  inhabit.  In  the  vicinity  of  well-popu- 
lated villages,  where  extensive  rice-grounds 
or  other  alluring  crops  are  present,  the  soli- 
tary males  will  become  accustomed  to  the 
futile  attempts  to  scare  them,  should  the  na- 
tives be  unprovided  with  fire-arms.  In  such 
positions  the  animals  will  quickly  discover 
their  own  superiority,  and  when  they  have 
once  proved  their  power  by  chasing  a  run- 
away native  instead  of  being  themselves 
hunted,  they  will  lose  respect  for  man,  and 
become  the  terror  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Although  there  can  be  no  contradiction  to 
the  assertion  '  that  male-elephants  are  in 
the  habit  of  waiting  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  the  herds,  but  occasionally  wander  as 
solitary  animals  for  a  short  season,'  there 
is  the  unquestionable  fact,  that  in  Ceylon 
certain  localities  have  been  infested  for 
years  by  particular  vicious  solitary  elephants, 
which  are  termed  *  rogues.'  The  tank  dis- 
tricts, where  ancient  artificial  lakes  of  large 
extent  still  remain  as  vestiges  of  former  irri- 
gation,  works,  are  spots  where  rogue-ele- 
phants used  to  abound,  and  every  individual 
animal  was  thoroughly  known  to  the  natives 
as  a  pennanent  nuisance  in  the  locality. 
They  were  always  there,  although  they  were 
brought  into  more  prominent  notice  during 
the  dry  season  when  the  tanks  were  shrunk 
to  the  smallest  dimensions,  and  became 
mere  ponds  in  the  centre  of  extensive  plains. 
At  such  times  the  elephants  are  obliged  to 
leave  the  jungles  to  drink  and  wallow  in 
the  pools ;  and  the  rice-crops  in  the  ab- 
sence of  other  vegetation  become  an  addi- 
tional attraction.  Many  of  this  class  of  ele- 
phants were  exceedingly  fierce,  and  at  the 
same  time  wary  and  destructive  ;  these 
were'the  true  *  rogues. ' 

The  Ceylon  Government  offered  a  reward 
for  the  destruction  of  elephants  generally, 
and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  they 
were  destroyed  instead  of  being  captured. 
The  excuse  for  a  slaughter  by  sportsmen, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  wanton, 
was  the  fact  of  Government  encouragement, 
and  every  elephant  hunter  considered  that 
he  was  effecting  a  public  benefit.  Mr. 
Sanderson  mentions  an  exception  to  his 
theory  which  came  under  his  own  observa- 
tion. 

» I  have  onlyknoM^Q'fe^iJi 
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full-grown  male  elephants,  unconnected  with 
herds,  constantly  associating  together.  These 
were  a  tusker  and  muckna  (tuskless  male) 
in  the  Kitankot^  forests.  They  were  insepa- 
rable companions  in  their  night  wander- 
ings, but  always  remained  a  mile  or  two  apart 
during  the  day.  I  knew  the  pair  well  in  1870- 
72  ;  in  the  latter  year  I  shot  the  tusker,  as  he 
had  become  dangerous,  and  had  been  pro- 
scribed by  Government  for  killing  people.' 

The  writer  of  this  article  has  known  many 
instances  of  two  vicious  males  consorting 
together,  and  very  numerous  cases  of  purely 
rogue  elephants  which  the  natives  solicited 
him  to  destroy. 

Mr.  Sanderson  has  one  great  superiority 
over  the  generality  of  sportsmen  ;  he  is 
averse  to  guess-work,  and  is  most  particular 
in  his  actual  measurements  of  animals  ;  thus 
the  student  of  natural  history  may  depend 
upon  his  heights  of  elephants,  and  his 
lengths  of  tigers,  as  facts.  It  is  exceedingly 
difficult  for  a  novice  to  guess  the  height  of 
an  elephant  at  the  shoulder,  and  an  absurd 
amount  of  exaggeration  has  been  published 
upon  this  subject,  although  there  can  be 
no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  truth.  The 
Indian  elephant  is  smaller  than  the  African 
species,  a  female  of  the  latter  being  about 
equal  in  shoulder-height  to  a  male  of  tlie 
former.  The  African  elephant  now  at  the 
Regent's  Park  Zoological  Gardens  measures 
10  feet  4  inclies  perpendicular  height  from 
the  ground  to  that  part  of  the  shoulder 
which  corresponds  to  the  withers  of  a  horse. 

*  There  is  little  doubt  that  there  is  not  an 
elephant  10  feet  at  the  shoulder  in  India. 
.  .  .  Out  of  some  hundred  of  tame  and 
newly-caught  elephants  which  I  have  seen  in 
the  South  of  India  and  in  Bengal,  also  from 
Burmah  and  different  parts  of  India,  and  of 
which  I;  have  carefully  measured  all  the 
largest  individuals,  I  have  not  seen  one  10  feet 
in  vertical  height  at  the  shoulder.  The  largest 
was  an  elephant  in  the  Madras  Commissariat 
stud  at  Hoonsoor,  which  measured  9  feet  10 
inches.  The  next  largest  are  two  tuskers  be- 
longing to  His  Highness  the  Mah&r&jah  of 
Mysore,  each  9  feet  8  inches,  captured  in 
Mysore  some  forty  years  ago,  and  still  alive. 

*'  Of  females,  the  largest  I  have  measured — 
two  leggy  animals  in  the  stud  at  Dacca — ^were 
respectively  8  feet  5  inches  and  8  feet  8  inches. 
As  illustrating  how  exceptional  this  height  is 
in  females,  I  may  say  that  out  of  140  elephants 
captured  by  me  in  keddahs  in  Mysore  and 
Bengal^  in  1874  and  1876,  the  tallest  females 
were  just  8  feet.  The  above  are  vertical 
measurements  at  the  shoulder.' 

Those  in  England  who  may  interest  them- 
selves upon  this  subject  will  at  once  compare 
the  height  of  the  African  male  at  the  Zoo- 
logical Gardens  with  that  of  the  Indian 
males  which  Mr.    Sanderson   has   quoted. 


He  gives  the  height  of  the  largest  males  he 
has  seen  as  from  9  feet  6  inches  to  the 
maximum  9  feet  10  inches.  Thus  the  Go- 
liath of  Indian  elephants  is  six  inches  lower 
at  the  shoulder  than  the  African  specimen 
in  England  ;  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  latter  has  been  reared  in  captivity 
from  a  small  creature  of  about  two  years 
old,  and  is  bv  no  means  a  fine  example  of 
its  species.  The  average  height  of  Indian 
males  may  be  accepted  as  9  feet,  and  the 
females  as  below  8  feet. 

The  longevity  of  the  elephant  is  undeter- 
mined, and  can  hardly  be  arrived  at  by  ex- 
perience with  domesticated  animals.  These 
are  subjected  to  labour  and  exposure  to  the 
sun,  which  in  a  wild  state  would  be  avoided, 
and  they  miss  both  the  desired  quality  and 
quantity  of  food,  in  addition  to  their  natu- 
ral hours  of  rest.  But,  when  we  reflect 
upon  the  special  arrangement  which  Nature 
has  supplied  for  the  reproduction  of  the 
grinding  tooth  by  the  secretion  of  dental 
matter,  and  the  advance  of  laminse  that  ad- 
here in  plates,  and  actually  replenish  the 
molar,  we  must  admit  that  such  an  extraor- 
dinary provision  would  suggest  a  necessity 
occasioned  by  extreme  longevity,  during 
which  ordinary  teeth  would  not  support 
the  work  required. 

The  native  mahouts  informed  the  author 
that  120  years  constituted  the  average  life 
of  an  elephant ;  but  he  considers  that  in  the 
wild  state  the  animal  lives  to  150  years. 
This  is  of  course  a  matter  of  mere  conjec- 
ture ;  but  upon  reading  Mr.  Sanderson's 
account  of  the  great  mortality  of  tame  ele- 
phants (ten  per  cent,  per  annum),  we  must 
assume  that  the  lives  of  the  survivors  are 
considerably  shortened  by  captivity. 

In  Ceylon  the  natives  consider  that  the 
period  of  gestation  in  the  elephant  is  about 
two  years,  but  the  experienced  natives  in- 
formed the  author,  tliat  this  depends  upon 
the  sex  of  the  calf,  the  male  requiring 
twenty-two  months,  and  the  female  only 
eighteen.  The  average  weight  of  a  newly 
bom  calf  is  stated  to  be  200  lbs.  They 
rarely  breed  in  confinement,  *  owing  to  the 
segregation  ot  the  sexes. ' 

Mr.  Sanderson  directs  attention 


^  The  extreme  gentleness  of  elephants  ;  the 
care  they  take  never  to  push  against,  or  step 
upon  their  attendants,  doubtless  arises  from 
an  instinctive  feeling  designed  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  young,  which  a  rough  though  un- 
intentional push,  or  blow  with  the  legs  of  such 
huge  animals  would  at  once  kill.  Amongst 
all  created  animals  the  elephant  stands  un- 
rivalled in  gentleness.  The  most  intelligent 
horse  cannot  be  depended  upon  not  to  tread 
on  his  master's  toes,  and  if  terrified  makes  no 
hesitation  in  dashing  away,  even  should  he 
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upset  any  one  in  so  doinff.  But  elephants, 
even  huge  tuskers  whose  heads  are  high  in 
the  air,  and  whose  keepers  are  mere  pi^pmes 
beside  them,  are  so  cautious,  that  accidents 
very  seldom  occur  through  carelessness  on 
their  part.  In  the  keddahs,  though  elephants 
are  excited  by  stniggling,  they  never  overlook 
the  men  on  loot  en^ged  in  securing  the  cap- 
tives ;  and  though  there  would  seem  to  be 
great  danger  in  l^ing  amidst  the  forest  of  huge 
legs  and  bulky  bodies  of  the  tame  elephants, 
thoy  evince  such  wonderful  instinct  in  avoid- 
ing injuring  the  men,  that  I  have  never  seen 
an  accident  occur  through  them. 

*  When  an  alarm  occurs  in  a  herd,  the 
young  ones  immediately  vanish  under  their 
mothers,  and  are  then  seldom  seen  again.  A 
herd  containing  a  large  number  of  calves 
would  be  supposed  under  the  circumstances 
by  the  uninitiated  to  consist  entirely  of  full- 
grown  elephants.  The  mothers  help  their  ojff- 
spring  up  steep  places  with  a  push  behind,  and 
manage  to  ^t  them  through  or  over  every 
difficulty  with  great  ingenuity.' 

The  extreme  sagacity  which  has  been  uni- 
versally attributed  to  the  elephant  receives 
a  somewhat  unpleasant  negation  from  the 
experience  of  Mr.  Sanderson.  From  his 
observation,  it  would  appear  that  many  of 
the  acta  of  these  tamed  animals,  which  are 
considered  by  the  looker-on  to  be  sponta- 
neous, are  merely  in  obedience  to  the  whis- 
pered mandates  of  the  driver. 

*  The  opinion  is  generally  held  by  those  who 
have  had  the  best  opportunities  of  observing 
the  elephant,  that  the  popular  estimate  of  its 
intelligence  is  a  greatly  exaggerated  one  ;  and 
that  instead  of  being  the  exceptionally  wise 
animal  it  is  believed  to  be,  its  sagacity  is  of 
a  very  medium  description.  Of  the  truth  of 
this  opinion  no  one  who  has  lived  among 
elephants  can  entertain  any  doubt.  It  is  a 
significant  fact  that  the  natives  of  India  never 
speak  of  the  elephant  as  a  i)eculiarly  intelli- 
gent animal ;  and  it  does  not  figure  in  their 
ancient  literature  for  its  wisdom,  as  do  the 
fox,  the  crow,  and  the  monkey.  .  .  .  One  of 
the  strangest  features  in  the  domesticated 
elephant^  s  character  is  its  obedience.  It  may 
also  be  readily  taught,  as  it  has  a  large  share 
of  the  ordinary  cultivable  intelligence  com- 
mon in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  all  animals. 
But  its  reasoning  faculties  are  undoubtedly 
far  below  those  of  the  dog,  and  possibly  of 
other  animals ;  and  in  matters  beyond  the 
range  of  its  daily  experience  it  evinces  no 
special  discernment.  Whilst  quick 'at  com- 
prehending anything  sought  to  be  taught  to 
It,  the  olepnant  is  decidedly  wan  ting  in  origin- 
ality.' 

An  interesting  discussion  might  be  raised 
upon  this  theory.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  tales  generally  accepted  of  the  ex- 
traordinary sagacity  of  elephants  are  fre- 
quently exaggerated ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  facts  which  Mr.  Sanderson  ad- 


mits, that  *  it  may  also  be  readily  taught, ' 
aiid  that  it  possesses  *  a  large  share  of  the 
ordinary  cultivable  intelligence,'  are  suf- 
ficient to  prove  a  special  mental  power  of 
adaptation  to  the  uses  required  from  the 
animal  when  employed  by  man.  The  un- 
favourable comparison  with  the  dog  is  hard- 
ly f  wr  to  the  elephant.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  domestic  dog  of  Europe  is  the 
progeny  of  a  race  which  has  always  been 
domesticated,  therefore  the  animal  has  in- 
herited the  abilities  which  have  been  culti- 
vated in  its  ancestors,  and  it  has  never 
suffered  the  disadvantage  of  a  relapse  into 
the  wild  state.  We  never  hear  of  extraor- 
dinary sagacity  in  wild  dogs,  neither  have 
we  satisfactory  experience  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  such  animals  as  may  have  been 
caught  and  tamed.  The  wild  dog  is  gen- 
erally a  vicious  and  intractable  animal ; 
while  the  wild  elephant  when  captured  at 
any  ape  is  easily  tamed,  and  can  be  edu- 
cated to  serve  the  purposes  of  man.  In  East- 
em  countries  the  dog  is  not  regarded  with 
the  esteem  that  is  bestowed  upon  our  Euro- 
pean companion :  *  Is  thy  servant  a  dog  that 
he  should  do  this  ? '  would  not  denote  that 
the  animal  held  a  place  of  honour  in  the 
creation. 

Mr.  Sanderson  differs  from  the  views  of 
Sir  Emerson  Tennem  in  many  points  ;  but 
the  author  of  the  *  Wild  Elephant '  had 
the  disadvantage  of  not  being  a  hunter. 
Thus  Sir  Emerson  Tennent,  having  witnessed 
the  operations  of  the  tame  elephants  at  a 
kraal,  or  elephant-catching  scene  in  Cey- 
lon, attributed  the  clever  movements  of  the 
animals  to  their  natural  sagacity ;  little 
knowing  that  every  act  was  in  obedience 
to  the  orders  received  from  their  drivers. 
Mr.  Sanderson  thus  explains  the  mysteries 
of  elephantine  sagacity  : — 

'  I  have  seen  the  cream  of  trained  elephants 
at  work  at  the  catching-establishments  in 
Mysore  and  Bengal ;  I  have  managed  them 
myself  under  all  circumstances ;  and  I  can 
say  that  I  have  never  seen  one  show  any  apti- 
tude in  dealing,  undirected,  with  an  imfore- 
seen  emergency.  I  have  a  yoimg  riding-ele- 
phant at  present,  Soondargowry,  often  my  only 
shooting  companion,  which  kneels,  trumpets, 
hands  up  anything  from  the  ground  ;  raises 
her  trunk  to  break  a  branch,  or  passes  under 
one  in  silence ;  stops,  backs,  and  does  other 
things  at  understood  hints  as  I  sit  on  heV 
pad :  but  no  uninitiated  looker-on  would 
perceive  that  any  intimation  of  what  is  re- 
quired passes  between  us. 

^The  elephant's  chief  good  qualities  are 
obedience,  gentleness  and  patience.  In  none 
of  these  is  he  excelled  by  any  domestic  ani- 
mal ;  and  under  circumstances  of  the  great- 
est discomfort,  such  as  exposure  to  the  sun, 
painful  surgical  operations,  &c,,  he  seldom 
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evinces  any  irritation.  .  .  .  The  elephant  is 
eiccessively  timid  both  in  its  wild  and  domes- 
tic state,  and  its  fears  arc  easily  excited  by 
anything  strange.' 

The  writer  of  this  article  has  had  fre- 
quent experience  of  this  timidity  among 
tame  elephants.  A  clever  female  was  em- 
ployed in  a  Ceylon  forest  to  push  down  large 
trees  when  only  cut  half-through,  in  order 
to  spare  the  labour  of  the  axe-men.  On 
one  occasion  a  squall  of  wind  suddenly 
broke  a  neighbouring  tree,  which  fell  upon 
the  elephant's  back  ;  she  was  never  to  be 
trusted  afterwards,  as  she  would  immedi- 
ately rush  off  through  the  forest  if  she  heard 
the  slightest  crack  during  the  operations  of 
felling.  Another  large  elephant  was  cap- 
sized with  a  vessel,  and  landed  upon  the 
island  of  Manaar,  together  with  her  Moor- 
men owners.  She  could  never  be  induced 
to  enter  another  ship,  and  for  a  short  time 
she  was  exceedingly  profitable  to  her  pro- 
prietors, who  sold  her  repeatedly  to  stran- 
gers upon  their  arrival.  As  the  purchasers 
could  never  persuade  the  elephant  to  leave 
the  island,  they  were  glad  to  return  her  to 
the  Moormen  at  half-price.  After  a  few 
sales  and  fruitless  endeavours  to  embark 
the  purchatse  for  the  mainland,  her  character 
became  widely  known. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  a  review  to  fol- 
low Mr.  Sanderson  through  his  exhaustive 
and  interesting  accounts  of  elephants  ;  he 
affords  his  readers  the  fullest  description, 
not  only  of  their  habits  both  in  a  wild  and 
domesticated  state,  but  he  gives  photo- 
graphs of  the  principal  classes,  of  the  high 
caste  *  Koomeriah, '  and  the  long-legeed, 
active,  and  often  vicious  caste  the  *  Meer- 
ga,'  which  will  recall  to  Ceylon  sportsmen 
the  picture  of  a  *  rogue. ' 

The  amount  of  fodder  required  by  an  ele- 
phant is  much  greater  than  is  usually  sup- 
posed. The  Government  allowance  in  Ben- 
gal and  Madras  for  an  elephant  of  full  size 
is  as  follows  : — 

Bengah 

lbs. 
Green  fodder,  viz.,  grasses,  branches  of 

trees,  sugar-cane,  &c.  .        .        .        400 
Or,  in  lieu  of  the  above,  dry  fodder,  stalks 

of  grain,  &c 240 

Madras, 

lbs. 

Green  fodder 260 

Or,  dry  fodder 126 

It  would  be  interesting  to  inquire  into  the 
condition  and  the  mortality  of  the  Madras 
animals,  as,  according  to  tnis  account  they 
must  be  half -starved. 

'  But  the  amount  of  suitable  green  fodder 
which  a  full-grown  elephant  will  consume  in 


eighteen  hours  I  have  found,  by  numerous  ex- 
periments, to  be  muoh  greater  than  this  ;  i.e, 
between  600  and  700  lbs.  This  is  what  a 
beast  of  average  appetite  will  actually  eat, 
excluding  what  is  thrown  aside  ;  and  I  have 
seen  a  large  tusker  eat  800  lbs.,  or  67  stone, 
in  eighteen  hours. 

^  Eight  hundred  lbs.  may  be  looked  upon 
as  the  minimum  weight  of  good  fodder  that 
should  be  placed  before  full-sized  elephants 
per  diem.  This  amount  only  allows  a  mar- 
gin of  160  lbs.  for  waste,  so  the  fodder  must 
be  good.  A  good  elephant-load  of  fodder 
weighs  800  lbs.,  so  as  much  as  an  elephant 
can  bring  in  may  be  looked  upon  as  necessary 
for  his  requirements.' 

This  information  will  prove  that  elephants 
are  not  adapted  for  military  service  in  coun- 
tries where  fodder  is  not  abundant,  as  the 
animal  digests  daily  more  than  half  the 
weight  of  the  load  which  he  should  trans- 
port. 

In  Bengal  the  wages  of  the  attendants 
and  the  total  cost  of  food  and  sundries  for 
an  elephant  amount  to  twenty-four  rupees 
monthly.  In  Madras  the  expense  is  exactly 
double,  which  may  account  for  the  reduced 
rations  of  the  animals,  and,  we  may  con- 
clude, their  inferior  condition. 

Mr.  Sanderson's  first  effort  in  elephant- 
catching  was  a  failure,  owing  to  the  over- 
excitement  of  his  inexperienced  followers. 
Elephants  are  exceedingly  afraid  of  an  open 
trench,  which  suggests  to  their  minds  a  trap 
or  pit-fall ;  it  is,  therefore,  an  easy  matter 
to  guide  the  movements  of  a  wild  herd  into 
the  desired  enclosure,  by  having  previously 
excavated  a  ditch  in  the  right  direction. 
The  author,  who  was  provided  with  a  large 
force,  employed  800  men  to  dig  a  trench  8 
feet  deep, — and  8  feet  wide  at  the  surface, 
the  bottom  being  6  feet.  The  trench  was 
arranged  in  the  required  lines  to  intercept 
the  elephants  from  crossing  a  small  river  at 
a  ford,  which  was  annually  used  by  the 
herds  upon  their  periodical  visit  to  the  lo- 
cality. A  similar  ditch  then  directed  the 
animals  into  a  thick  jungle,  which  was  their 
habitual  resort ;  in  the  midst  of  this  dense 
thicket  a  space  had  been  enclosed  with 
strong  palisades,  protected  from  the  inside 
by  a  ditch,  in  oi^er  to  diminish  the  power 
of  an  elephant's  attack,  should  it  attempt 
to  force  the  barrier.  This  enclosure  or 
pound  was  the  terminus  of  the  guiding 
trenches,  which  led  to  an  entrance  suf- 
ficiently large  to  admit  a  single  elephant. 
Above  this  was  suspended  a  powerful  gate, 
which  would  be  dropped  like  a  portcollis 
upon  the  entry  of  the  rearmost  animal,  by 
the  simple  act  of  cutting  the  rope  upon 
which  it  hung. 

A  month  mid  been  occupiecl  in  these  ar- 
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rangements,  and  upon  the  second  attempt 
Mr.  Sanderson  was  rewarded  by  the  capture 
of  fifty-three  elephants.  The  vivid  descrip- 
tion 'given  in  his  book  will  well  repay  the 
reader,  although  too  long  for  present  inser- 
tion. 

The  greatest  interest  lies  in  the  individual 
custody  of  the  huge  prisoners  within  the 
kraal  or  keddah.  Every  elephant  within 
this  enclosure  had  to  be  separately  secured 
with  ropes,  and  this  could  only  be  effected 
through  the  assistance  of  the  trained  animals. 

*  On  the  day  after  the  drive  we  commenced 
the  work  of  securing  the  wild  ones.  Out  of 
seventeen  tame  elephants  belonging  to  the 
Mah&r&jah  and  Commissariat  department 
which  I  had  in  camp,  ten  of  the  most  steady 
and  courageous  males  and  females  were  told  off 
for  work  in  the  enclosure,  and  the  rest  to  bring 
fodder  for  the  captives.  Water  was  supplied 
to  them  through  bamboos  across  the  trench, 
emptying  into  an  improvised  trough.  As 
none  of  the  mahouts  iiad  seen  elephants 
caught  before,  except  single  ones,  they  were 
rafher  nervous  about  entering  with  but  ten 

among  so  many  wild  ones.    P rode  que 

pad  elephant  in  advance,  and  I  another,  to 
encourage  the  men.  The  wild  ones  all  mob- 
bed together  when  we  entered,  and  showed 
great  interest  in  our  elephants.  After  some 
uttle  time  we  separated  a  few  from  the  herd, 
and  a  mahout  shpped  off  under  cover  of  our 
tame  elephants,  and  secured  a  noose  round  a 
young  tusker's  hind-leg.  The  tame  elephants 
then  dragged  and  pushed  him  backwards 
nearly  to  the  gate  of  the  keddah,  where  we 
secured  him  between  two  trees.  We  after- 
wards found,  however,  that  it  was  much 
easier  to  hobble  each  elephant* s  hind-legs, 
and  then  to  let  it  fatigue  itself  by  dragging 
them  after  it  for  some  time  before  we  finally 
secured  it,  than  to  proceed  as  we  did  at  first. 
In  ten  days  we  secured  all  the  elephants. 
Calves  were  allowed  to  go  loose  with  their 
mothers.  The  captives  were  led  out  of  the 
enclosure  by  our  elephants  as  fast  as  they 
were  secured,  across  the  river,  and  were 
picketed  in  the  forest.  Water-troughs  were 
made  for  them  of  hollowed  lengths  of  date- 
trees.  These  were  pushed  within  their  reach 
by  a  bamboo,  and  withdrawn  by  a  rope  to  be 
again  filled.  Two  men  were  appomted  to 
each  large  elephant,  and  one  to  each  small 
one.  They  made  themselves  shelters  of 
boughs  and  mats,  just  beyond  reach  of  their 
charges,  and  by  constantly  moving  about  them, 
singing  to  and  feeding  them,  many  could 
ha^le  their  elephants  in  a  few  days.  Their 
el^hants  at  first  kicked  or  rushed  at  their 
captors  (they  very  seldoni  struck  with  their 
trunks)  ;  but  as  soon  as  they  found  nothing 
was  done  to  hurt  them  they  gained  confi- 
dence, and  their  natural  timidity  then  made 
them  submit  without  further  resistance. 
There  was  a  great  variety  of  temperament 
observable  amongst  them.  The  small  ele- 
phants, about  a  third  grown  (particularly 
females),   gave  the  most  trouble.     The  head 
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jemad^  ascribed  it  to  their  sex  and  time  of 
life.  **  Wasn't  it  so  with  human  beings  ?" 
he  said.  '*  How  troublesome  women  were 
compared  to  men,  who  were  always  quiet  P' 
He  was  a  Mussulm&n  and  had  several  ladies 
in  his  establishment ;  so,  as  I  was  an  inexperi- 
enced bachelor,  I  did  not  presume  to  question 
his  dictum.  One  young  elephant  lost  the 
sole  of  one  foot  with  three  toes  attached, 
after  it  had  become  loosened  from  her  violence 
in  continually  kicking  up  the  ground,  and 
died  soon  afterwards.  A  mahout  and  I 
mounted  a  full-grown  female  on  the  sixth  day 
after  she  was  removed  from  the  enclosure, 
without  the  presence  of  a  tame  elephant, 
which  shows  now  soon  elephants  may  be  sub- 
jugated by  kind  treatment.' 

Mr.  Sanderson  describes  an  unexpected 
peculiarity  in  the  wild  elephant,  *  that  it 
seldom  or  never  will  attack  a  person  who 
may  approach  it  upon  a  tame  elephant.' 
He  met  with  one  exception,  which  nearly 
proved  fatal  to  himself,  but,  as  a  rule,  the 
wild  animal  seems  to  be  completely  puz- 
zled by  the  strange  appearance  of  one  of  its 
own  species  mounted  by  a  human  being. 
The  males  with  large  tusks  are  generally  re- 
spected by  other  members  of  the  herd, 
from  their  formidable  powers  of  attack  ; 
and  the  author  gives  a  vivid  description  of 
a  struggle  between  one  of  the  trained  ele- 
phants and  a  refractory  tusker  in  the  enclo- 
sure, which  ended  in  the  defeat  and  capture 
of  the  untrained  animal. 

The  camping  of  a  herd  of  elephants  after 
they  have  been  led  out  of  the  enclosure  or 
trap,  and  are  individually  committed  to 
the  charge  of  their  native  attendants  to  be 
educated,  is  a  sight  of  extreme  interest. 
Mr.  Sanderson's  first  capture  realised  a  sum 
of  3754/.,  *  which,  after  deducting  1556/., 
the  total  expenditure  from  the  commence- 
ment of  operations  in  1873,  left  a  surplus 
to  Government  of  2198/.' 

The  lately  wild  females,  which  are  hob- 
bled and  secured  by  the  leg  to  trees  in  the 
open  forest  that  forms  ^e  encampment 
after  capture,  are  sometimes  the  innocent 
cause  of  ruin  to  the  independence  of  wild 
males,  who,  in  their  nocturnal  rambles,  are 
allured  by  the  scent  of  the  scattered  prison- 
ers. The  author  gives  an  exciting  account 
of  the  capture  of  an  elephantine  lover. 

*  I  was  just  getting  up  at  dawn  one  morning, 
when  a  mahout  rushed  into  my  tent,  saying, 
'^  Wild  elephant  1  wild  elephant  I"  and  away 
he  went  again.  The  word  he  used  for  ele- 
phant mi^t  mean  one  or  any  number ;  and 
imagining  a  herd  must  have  come,  and  was 
threatening  interference  with  our  captives, 
I  ran  down  to  the  elephant-lines  just  as  I  was, 
in  my  flannel  sleeping-suit.  I  found  the  men 
unshackling  three  of  our  best  females,  and 
seizing  spare  ropes  ;  they  now  told  me  that  a 
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single  male  elephant  was  amongst  the  ncfir 
ones  picketed  across  the  river.  I  jugiped  on 
to  Dowlutpeary,  behind  the  mahont.  We 
only  had  girth-ropes  on  her,  no  pads,  and  not 
even  dark  coloured  blankets  to  cover  our- 
selves. Crossing  the  river,  we  saw  some  ma- 
houts in  a  tree,  who  pointed  to  the  jungle  on 
the  left,  where  we  found  the  elephant,  a  fine 
tusker,  but  with  the  right-hand  tusk  missing. 
He  was  a  yoimg  elephant,  and  would  be  a 
prize  indeed.  We  all  lay  fiat  on  our  elephants^ 
necks.  Presently  the  tusker  approacned  us, 
and  my  elephant^B  mahout  turned  Dowlut- 
peary round,  with  her  stem  towards  him, 
that  he  might  be  less  likelv  to  see  us.     He 

Fut  his  trunk  along  her  back,  almost  to  where 
sat.  I  took  the  goad  from  the  mahout,  so 
as  to  job  his  trunk  if  he  came  too  near  me, 
but  he  seemed  satisfied.  Bheemnittee  and 
Pounpeary,  the  other  two  elephants,  now 
made  advances  to  him,  under  the  direction 
of  their  mahouts,  and  he  soon  resigned  him- 
self unsuspiciously  to  our  company. 

*•  He  now  led  us  through  the  linos,  inter- 
viewing several  of  the  captured  elephants, 
.  whose  position  he  did  not  seem  to  be  able 
to  understand,  and  then  retired  to  a  shady 
tree,  as  the  sun  had  risen.  I  signed  to  the 
hiding  mahouts  to  get  the  other  tame  ele- 
phants quietly  across  the  riyer,  but  to  k^p 
them  out  of  sight ;  and  as  soon  as  the  ele- 
phant stood  perfectly  still,  my  mahout  and 
Bheenunittee^s  slipped  off,  whilst  Pounpeary 's 
rider  and  I  kept  the  three  elephants  close 
against  the  wild  one,  to  prevent  his  seeing 
the  men.  They  had  been  at  work  tying  his 
hind-leffs  for  a  considerable  time,  when  he  at- 
tempted to  move,  and  found  himself  hobbled  I 
The  critical  knot  had  just  been  tied,  when  he 
>  shifted  his  position  1  He  was  on  the  alert  in 
an  instant.  Our  elephants  sheered  off  with 
great  celeritv,  as  he  might  have  prodded 
them  with  his  sharp  tusk.  The  mahouts 
each  threw  a  handful  of  dust  in  his  face  in 
derision  before  thy  retired,  and  now  the  fun 
began.  Men  came  running  from  all  direc- 
tions with  ropes,  to  the  dismay  of  the  tusker, 
who  trumpeted  shrilly  and  made  off  at  an 
astonishing  pace,  scuffling  along  with  his 
.hind-legs,  which  were  not  very  closely  tied 
to  each  other,  and  which  he  could  use  to 
some  extent.  He  rushed  away  through  the 
low  jungle,  the  whole  of  our  elephants  and 
'men  in  hot  pursuit.  He  was  red  with  a  pecu- 
liar earth  with  which  he  had  been  dusting 
himself,  and  formed  a  great  contrast  to  the 
.black  tame  elephants.  Our  tuskers  were  all 
slow,  and  we  did  not  gain  on  the  elephant 
for  nearly  half  a  mile.  The  men  on  foot  were 
running  m  a  crowd  alongside  him,  to  his  in- 
tease  terror.  At  last  he  turned  into  a  thicket 
and  halted,  and  we  quickly  surrounded  him. 
Dowlutpeary  and  Bheemnittee  tmra  went  in, 
and  he  was  secured  and  marched  back  between 
four  elephants  in  triumph.  I  sold  him  subse- 
■  quently  (for  Government)  for  175^  ;  had  he 
had  both  tusks  he  would  have  brought  double 
tliat  sum.' 

Mr.  Sanderson  remarks  : — 


'  Nor  are  there  any  elephanto  which  cannot 
be  easily  subjugated,  whatever  their  size  or 
age.  The  largest  elephants  are  frequently  the 
most  easily  tamed,  as  they  are  less  apprehen- 
sive than  younger  ones.* 

It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  further  from 
the  author's  most  interesting  account*  of 
the  wild  and  tame  elephants  ;  the  extracts 
that  have  been  made  will  fully  illustrate  the 
character  of  his  work.  His  useful  occupa- 
tion of  capturing  and  training  wild  ele- 
phants for  the  Indian  Government  was  va- 
ried by  many  exciting  encounters  with  those 
vicious  rogue  elephants  whose  destruction 
was  a  boon  to  the  villagers.  All  -his  stories 
are  well  told,  and  there  is  a  vivacity  in  his 
descriptions,  and  a  total  absence  of  any  at- 
tempt at  fine  writing  which  stamps  all  hi« 
pictures  with  the  impression  of  truth. 

The  sportsman  desirous  of  declaring  war 
against  heavy  game  will  not  nesleot  the 
practical  advice  given  in  Chapter  XIV.  upon 
the  necessary  battery,  and  the  superiority 
of  spherical  bullets  *  over  conical  projectiles 
i6r  heavy  rifies  at  short  ranges  as  bone- 
smashers.  Nothing  can  be  better  than  the 
opinions  expressed  upon  this  all-important 
subject,  upon  which  ^1  theories  have  boon 
completely  exploded  by  undeniable  experi- 
ence. Drawings  are  given  of  the  exact  size 
of  bullets,  according  to  the  calibre  of  va- 
rious rifies.  Diagrams  are  afforded  of  the 
elephant's  skull,  showing  the  true  position 
of  the  brain,  and  the  angles  required  to 
attain  this  mark  according  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  head  may  be  carried  while  in 
the  act  of  charging.  In  fact,  nothing  is 
neglected  in  the  shape  of  practical  infonna- 
tion  in  this  most  pamstakmg  volume. 

As  Mr.  Sanderson  is  'particular  in  giving 
the  actual  measurements  of  all  animals  that 
he  kills  or  captures,  he  is  proj^rtionately 
severe  upon  those  writers  who  simply  pub- 
lish upon  hearsay.  Ther^  can  be  no  ques- 
tion of  the  value  of  exactness,  and  all  lovers 
of  natural  history  should  feel  deeply  in- 
debted to  anp  person  who  undertakes  the 
personal  trouble  during  the  heat  and  fa^gne 
of  tropical  hunting,  of  meiasuring  and  weigh- 
ing the  various  animals. 

The  length  and  size  of  tigers  have  been 
carelessly  stated  by  many  authors,  who 
would  doubtless  have  shunned  any  wilful 
exaggeration.  We  frequently  read  of  ti- 
gers that  measured  12  feet  from  nose  to 
tip  of  tail.  Mr.  Sanderson  denies  all  such 
statements.  He  has  had  much  experience, 
and  his  book  relates  his  encounters  with 
*  Maneaters '  and  others  of  the  tribe  ;  he 
has  sought  for  testimony  from  huntera  of 
high  reputation,  and  he  has  never  j)rored 
to  his  own  satisfaction  that  apy  ti^r  of 
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saeh  enormous  dimensions  as  12  feet  exists 
in  India.  He  quotes  a  well-known  authori- 
ty. Dr.  Jerdon's  *  Mammals  of  India,'  as 
thoroughly  correct.  He  says  :  *  The  aver- 
age size  of  a  f ull-srown  male  tiger  is  from 

9  feet  to  9^  feet,  hut  I  fancy  there  is  very 
little  douht  that  occasionally  tigers  are  killed 

10  feet  in  length,  and  perhaps  a  few  inches 
over  that. ' 

*  I  know  two  noted  Bengal  sportsmen  who 
can  each  count  the  tigers  slain  by  them  by 
hundreds,  whose  opinions  entirely  corroborate 
Jerdon.  My  own  experience  can  only  pro- 
duce a  tiger  of  9  feet  6  inches,  and  a  tigress 
of  8  feet  4  inches  as  my  largest. 

'  I  have  only  weighed  one  tiger,  a  very  bulky 
well-fed  male.  He  weighed  by  two  different 
scales  849i  Ihs.,  or  25  stone  all  but  half  a 
pound.' 

In  conclusion  we  can  thoroughly  recom- 
mend *  Thirteen  Years  with  the  Wild  Beasts 
of  India '  as  a  sound  and  practical  work, 
abounding  in  interest  for  all  classes  of  read- 
ers. The  illustrations  are  few,  but  superior 
to  the  average  publications,  and  the  pictures 
of* the  principal  animals  are  from  actual 
photographs  of  the  living  creatures.  Mr. 
Sanderson  has  returned  to  his  exciting  pro- 
fession in  India  ;  and  the  readers  of  his  first 
book  will  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the 
publication  of  his  future  experiences. with 
the  *  Wild  Beasts  of  India. ' 


Art.  IV. — Petrarch,     By  Henry    Reeve. 
Edinburgh  and  London,  1878. 

The  true  position  of  Petrarch  in  the  history 
of  modem  culture  has  recently  been  better 
understood,  owing  to  a  renewed  and  careful 
examination  of  hi»  Latin  works  in  prose  and 
verse.  Not  veiy  long  ago  he  lived  upon 
the  lips  of  all  educated  people  as  the  lover 
of  Laura,  the  poet  of  the  '  Canzoniere, '  the 
hermit  of  Vauclnse,  the  founder  of  a  school 
of  sentimental  sonneteers  called  Petrarchisti. 
This  fame  of  Italy's  first  lyrist  still  belongs 
to  Petrarch,  and  remains  perhaps  his  high- 
est title  to  immortality,  seeing  that  the  work 
of  the  artist  outlives  the  memory  of  services 
rendered  to  civilisation  by  the  pioneer  of 
learning.  Yet  we  now  know  that  Petrarch's 
poetry  exhausted  but  a  small  portion  of  his 
intellectual  energy,  and  was  included  in  a 
vaster  and  far  more  universally  important 
life-task.  What  he  did  for  tiie  modem 
world  was  not  merely  to  bequeath  to  hif» 
Italian  imitators  masterpieces  of  lyrical  att 
unrivalled  for  perfexstion  of  workmanship, 


but  to  open  out  for  Europe  a  new  sphere  of 
mental  activity.  Petrarch  is  the  founder  of 
Humanism,  the  man  of  genius  who,  standr 
ing  within  the  threshold  of  the  middle  ages, 
surveyed  the  kingdom  of  the  modem  spirit, 
and  by  his  own  inexhaustible  industry  .in 
the  field  of  study  determined  the  future  of 
the  Renaissance.  He  not  only  divined  but, 
so  to  speak,  created  an  ideal  of  culture  es- 
sentially different  from  that  which  satisfied 
the  medieval  world.  By  bringing  the  men 
of  his  own  generation  once  more  into  sym- 
pathetic relation  with  antiquity,  he  gave  ^ 
decisive  impulse  to  that  great  European 
movement  which  restored  freedom,  self- 
consciousness,  and  the  faculty  of  progress 
to  the  hmnao  intellect.  To  assert  that 
without  Petrarch  this  new  direction  could 
not  have  been  taken  by  the  nations  at  the 
close  of  the  middle  ages  would  be  hazardous. 
The  warm  reception  which  he  met  with  in 
his  lifetime  and  the  extraordinary  activity 
of  his  immediate  successors  prove*  that  the 
age  itself  was  ripe  for  a  momentous  change. 
Yet  it  is  none  the  less  certain  that  Petrarch 
did  actually  stamp  his  spirit  on  the  time, 
and  that  the  Renaissance  continued  to  bo 
what  he  first  made  it.  He  was  in  fact  the 
Hero  of  the  humanistic  struggle  ;  and  so 
far-reaching  were  the  interest  controlled  by 
him  in  tliis  his  world-historical  capacity, 
that  his  achievement  as  an  Italian  lyrist 
seems  by  comparison  insignificant. 

It  is  Mr.  Reeve's  merit,  while  writing  for 
the  public  rather  than  for  scholars,  to  have 
kept  this  point  of  view  before  him.  Pe- 
trarch, he  says,  *  foresaw  in  a  large  and  lib- 
eral spirit  a  new  phase  of  European  culture, 
a  revival  of  the  studies  and  the  arts  which 
constitute  the  chief  glory  and  dignity  of 
man  ;'  and  there  are  some  fine  lines  in  his 
'  Africa, '  in  which  he  predicts  the  advance- 
ment of  knowledge  as  he  discerned  it  from 
afar  : — 

'To  tliee,  perchance,  if  lengthened  days  are 

given,    ^ 
A  better  age  shall  mark  the  grace  of  Heaven  ; 
Not  always  shall  this  deadly  sloth  endure  :   \ 
Our  sons  shall  live  in  days  more  bri^t  and 

pure ; 
Then   with  fresh  shoota  our  Helicon  shall 

glow ; 
Hien  the  fresh  laurel  spread  its  sacred  bough  ; 
Then  the  high  intellect  and  docile  mind 
Shall  renovate  the  studies  of  mankind, 
The  love  of  beauty  and  the  cause  of  truth 
From  ancient  sources  draw  eternal  youth.' 

With  reference  to  Mr.  Reeve's  life  of  tlio 
poet-scholar  it  may  be  briefly  said  that  none 
of  the  more  interesting  or  important  topics 
of  Petrarch's  biog^phy  have  been  omitted, 
and  that  the  chief  questions  relating  to 
his  literary  productions  have  been  touched 
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upon.  The  little  book  is  clearly  the  pro- 
duct of  long-continued  studies  and  close 
familiarity  with  the  subject ;  it  is,  more- 
over, marked  by  unvarying  moderation  and 
good  taste.  Those  who  have  no  leisure 
for  studying  the  more  comprehensive  biog- 
raphies of  De  Sadc  and  Koerting,  or  for 
quarrying  for  themselves  in  the  rich  mine 
of  Signor  Fracassetti's  edition  of  the  poet's 
letters,  will  find  it  a  serviceable  guide.  One 
general  criticism  must  here  be  added.  Mr. 
Reeve  is  not  always  particularly  happy  in 
the  choice  of  his  translations.  He  quotes, 
for  example,  not  without  approval,  Mac- 
gregor's  version  of  the  Canzone  to  Rienzi, 
which  renders  the  opening  lines  by  this  in- 
conceivable clumsiness  of  phrase  : — 

*  Spirit  heroic  I  who  with  fire  divine 
Kindlest  those   limbs,  awhile  which  pilmm 

hold 
On  earth  a  Chieftain,  gracious,  wise,  and  bold. ' 

It  might  also  be  parenthetically  question- 
ed  why  "he  prefers  to  call  the  river  Soipies, 
which  in  Italian  is  Sorga,  by  its  Latin 
name  of  Soi^a.  But  these  are  matters  of 
detail.  The  book  itself  is  sound.  Taking 
this  volume  of  *  Foreign  Classics  for  Eng- 
lish Readers  '  in  our  hand,  we  shall  traverse 
a  portion  of  the  ground  over  which  Mr. 
Reeve  has  passed,  using  such  opportunities 
as  offer  themselves  for  expressing  disagree* 
ment  upon  minor  points  with  his  conclu- 
sions. 

The  materials  for  a  comprehensive  life  of 
Petrarch  are  afforded  in  nch  abundance  by 
his  letters,  collected  by  himself  and  prepared 
for  publication  under  his  own  eye.  Pe- 
trarch was  an  indefatigable  epistolographer, 
carrying  on  a  lively  correspondence  with  his 
piivate  friends,  and  also  addressing  the  digni- 
taries  of  his  age  upon  topics  of  public  im- 
portance. Self-conscious  and  self -occupied, 
he  loved  to  pour  himself  out  on  paper  to  a 
sympathetic  audience,  indulging  his  egotism 
in  written  monologues,  and  finding  nothing 
that  concerned  himself  too  ^trivial  for  re- 
gard. His  letters  have,  therefore,  a  first- 
rate  biographical  importance.  They  not 
only  yield  precise  information  concerning 
the  chief  affairs  of  his  life  ;  but  they  are 
also  valuable  for  the  illustration  of  his  char- 
acter, modes  of  feeling,  and  personal  habits. 
The  most  interesting  of  the  series  is  ad- 
dressed to  posterity,  and  is  nothing  less  than 
the  fragment  of  an  autobiography  begun  in 
the  poet's  old  age.  Of  this  remarkable 
document  Mr,  Reeve  has  printed  a  transla- 
tion into  English.  Next  in  importance  to 
the  letters  rank  the  Epistles  and  Eclogues  in 
Latin  verse  and  the  Italian  poems  ;  while 
apart  from  all  other  materials,  as  furnish- 
ing a  full  confession  of  Petrarch's  passions. 


weaknesses,  and  impulses,  stand  the  Dia- 
logues upon  the  Contempt  of  the  Worid. 
The  preoccupation  with  self  which  led  Pe- 
trarch to  the  production  of  so  many  anto- 
biographical  works,  marks  him  out  as  a 
man  of  the  modem  rather  than  the  medi- 
eval age.  He  was  not  content  to  remain 
the  member  of  a  class,  or  to  conform  bis 
opinions  to  authorised  standards,  but  strove 
at  all  costs  to  realise  his  own  particQiar 
type.  This  impulse  was  not  exactly  ego- 
tism, nor  yet  vanity  ;  though  Petrarch  had 
a  good  share  of  both  qualities.  It  proceed- 
ed from  a  conviction  that  personality  is  in- 
finitely  precious  as  the  central  fact  and  force 
of  human  nature.  The  Machiavellian  doc- 
trine of  self-conscious  character  and  self- 
dependent  virtu,  so  vitally  important  in  the 
Renaissance,  was  anticipated  oy  the  poet- 
scholar  of  Vaucluse,  who  believed,  more- 
over, that  high  conditions  of  culture  can 
only  be  attained  by  the  free  evolution  and 
interaction  of  self  -  developed  intellects. 
Nature,  besides,  had  formed  him  for  intro- 
spection, gifting  him  with  the  sensibilities 
that  distinguish  men  like  Rousseau.  Sub- 
jectivity was  the  main  feature  of  his  genius, 
as  a  poet,  as  an  essayist,  as  a  thinker,  as  a 
social  being.  By  surrendering  himself  to 
this  control,  and  by  finding  fit  scope  for  this 
temperament,  he  emancipated  himself  from 
the  conditions  of  the  middle  ages,  which 
had  kept  men  cooped  in  guilds,  castes, 
cloisters.  Determined  to  be  the  best  that 
God  had  made  him,  to  form  himself  ac- 
cording to  his  ideal  of  excellence,  he  divest- 
ed his  mind  of  superstition  and  pedantry, 
refused  such  offices  of  worldly  importance 
as  might  have  hampered  him  in  his  devel- 
opment, and  sought  his  comrades  among 
the  great  men  of  antiquity,  who,  like  him- 
self, had  lived  for  the  perfection  of  their 
own  ideal. 

After  the  materials  afforded  to  the  bi- 
ographer by  Petrarch's  own  works,  may  be 
placed,  but  at  a  vast  distance  below  them, 
the  documents  furnished  by  the  Abbe  de 
Sade  in  his  bulky  Life.  These  chiefly  con- 
cern Laura,  and  go  to  prove  that  she  was  a 
ladv  of  noble  birth,  married  to  Hugh  de 
Sade,  and  the  mother  of  eleven  children. 
It  would  hardly  be  necessary  to  refer  to 
these  papers,  unless  Mr.  Reeve  had  ex- 
pressed a  too  unqualified  reliance  on  their 
authority.  He  says  (p.  88)  *  These  facts 
are  attested  beyond  all  doubt  by  documents 
in  the  archives  of  the  De  Sade  family.' 
Yet  it  is  still  an  open  question,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  deeds  which  the  Abbd  profess- 
ed to  have  copied  and  printed,  whether  he 
was  not  either  the  fabricator  of  a  historical 
romance  very  flattering  to  his  family  ran- 
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ity,  or  else  the.  dupe  of  some  earlier  impos- 
tor. It  is  trae  that  he  suhmitted  the  sup- 
posed originals  to  certain  burghers  of  Avig- 
non,  who  pronounced  them  genuine  ;  but 
we  may  remember  with  what  avidity  Bar- 
rett and  Burgon  of  Bristol  swallowed  Chat- 
terton's  forgeries  about  the  same  period  : 
nor,  even  were  we  convinced  of  the  Abb6's 
trustworthiness,  is  there  much  beyond  an 
old  tradition  at  Avignon  to  justify  Uie  iden- 
tification of  Petrarch's  Laura  with  his 
Laure  de  Sade.  Mr.  Reeve  is  therefore 
hardly  warranted  in  asserting  that  it  is  '  use- 
less to  follow  the  speculations  which  have 
been  published  as  to  the  person  of  Laura, 
and,  mdeed,  as  to  her  existence. ' 

Petrarch  was  bom  at  the  moment  when 
the  old  order  of  medievalism  had  begun  to 
break  up  in  Italy,  but  not  before  the  main 
ideas  of  that  age  had  been  expressed  in  an 
epic  which  remains  one  of  the  three  or  four 
monumental  poems  of  the  world.  Between 
the  date  1302,  when  Dante  and  Petrarch's 
father  were  exiled  on  one  day  from  Flor- 
ence, aud  when  Petrarch  himself  was  bom 
at  Arezzo,  and  the  year  1321,  when  Dante 
died,  and  when  the  younger  poet  was  prose- 
cuting his  early  studies  in  Montpellier,  the 
Divine  Comedy  had  been  composed,  and  the 
mighty  age  of  which  it  was  the  final  pro- 
duct had  aJready  passed  away.  The  Papacy 
had  been  transferred  from  Rome  to  Avig- 
non. The  Emperors  had  proved  their  ina- 
bility to  settle  the  Italian  question.  Italy 
herself,  exhausted  by  the  conflicts  which  suc- 
ceeded to  the  first  strong  growth  of  free- 
dom in  her  communes,  had  become  a  prey 
to  factions.  The  age  of  the  despots  had 
begun.  A  new  race  was  being  formed,  in 
whom  the  primitive  Italian  virtues  of  war- 
like independence,  of  profound  religious 
feeling,  and  of  vigorous  patriotism  were 
destined  to  yield  to  the  languor  of  indiffer- 
ence beneath  a  tyrant's  sceptre,  to  half- 
humorous  cynicism,  and  to  egotistic  party 
strife.  At  the  same  time  a  new  ideal  was 
ari^g  for  the  nation,  an  ideal  of  art  and 
culture,  an  enthusiasm  for  beauty,  and  & 
passion  for  the  ancient  world.  The  Ital- 
ians, deprived  of  their  liberty,  thwarted  in 
their  development  as  a  nation,  and  deprav- 
ed by  the  easy-going  immorality  of  their 
rich  bourgeoisie,  intent  on  only  money-get- 
ting and  enjoyment,  were  at  this  moment- 
ous crisis  of  their  fortunes  on  the  point  of 
giving  to  the  modem  world  what  now  is 
known  as  Humanism,  and  had  already  en- 
tered on  that  career  of  Art  which  was  so 
fruitful  of  masterpieces  in  Painting,  Sculp- 
ture, and  Architecture.  The  allegories, 
visions,  ecstasies,  legends,  myths,  and 
mysteries  of  the  middle  ages  had  lost  their 


primitive  vitality.  If  handled  at  all  by 
poets  or  prose-writers,  they  had  become 
fanciful  or  frigid  forms  of  literature,  at  one 
time  borrowing  the  colours  of  secular 
romance,  at  another  sinking  into  the  rigid- 
ity of  ossified  conventionality.  Wearied 
with  the  efEort  of  the  past,  but  still  young, 
and  with  a  language  as  yet  but  in  its  in- 
fancy, the  Italians  sought  a  new  and  differ- 
ent source  of  intellectual  vitality.  They 
found  this  in  the  Roman  classics,  to  whpm, 
as  to  their  own  authentic  ancestors,  they 
turned  with  the  enthusiasm  of  discoverers, 
the  piety  of  neophytes. 

For  Dante  the  Middle  Age  still  lived,  and 
its  stem  spirit,  ere  it  passed  away,  was 
breathed  into  his  poem.  Petrarch,  though 
he  retained  a  strong  tincture  of  medieval- 
ism, belonged  to  the  new  period  :  and  this 
is  the  reason  why,  though  far  inferior  in 
force  of  character  and  grasp  of  thought  to 
Dante,  his  immediate  influence  was  so  much 
greater.  For  the  free  growth  of  his  genius 
and  for  the  special  work  he  had  to  do,  it 
was^  fortunate  for  Petrarch  that  he  was  born 
and  lived  an  exile.  This  circumstance  dis- 
engaged him  from  the  concerns  of  civic  life 
and  from  the  strife  of  the  republics.  It 
left  him  at  liberty  to  pursue  nis  own  in- 
ternal evolution  unchecked.  It  enabled 
him  to  survey  the  world  from  the  stand- 
point of  his  study,  and  to  judge  its  affairs 
with  the  impartiality  of  a  philosophical 
critic.  Without  a  city,  without  a  home, 
without  a  family,  without  any  function  but 
the  literary,  absorbed  in  solitary  musings  at 
Vaucluse,  or  accepted  as  a  petted  guest  by 
the  Italian  princes,  he  nowhere  came  in 
contact  with  the  blunt  realities  of  life.  He 
was  therefore  able  to  work  out  his  ideal ; 
and  visionary  as  that  ideal  seems  to  us  in 
many  of  its  details,  it  controlled  the  future 
with  a  force  that  no  application  of  his  per- 
sonal powers  to  the  practical  affairs  of  life 
could  have  engendered. 

Another  circumstance  of  no  little  weight 
in  the  formation  of  Petrarch  for  his  destin- 
ed life-work  was  his  education  at  Avignon. 
When  his  father  settied  there  in  1313,  the 
boy  of  eleven  years  had  already  acquired 
his  mother-tongue  at  Arezzo,  Incisa,  and 
Pisa.  Nothing  therefore  was  lost  for  the 
future  poet  of  the  *  Canzoniere '  in  regard 
to  purity  of  diction.  But  Avignon  was  a 
far  more  favourable  place  of  training  for 
the  humanistic  student  than  any  Tuscan 
town  could  have  been.  It  was  the  only 
cosmopolitan  city  of  that  time.  A  fief  of 
Provence,  and  owning  King  Robert  of 
Naples  for  its  sovereign,  it  was  now  inhab- 
ited by  the  Popes,  who  swayed  Christen- 
dom from  their  palace  on  the  hill  above  the 
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Rhone.  All  roads,  it  is  said,  lead  to 
Rome  ;  but  this  proverb  in  the  first  half  of 
the  fourteenth  centuty  might  with  more 
propriety  have  been  applied  to  Avignon. 
The  business  of  the  Catholic  Church  had  to 
be  transacted  here  ;  and  this  bro;ight  men 
of  mark  together  from  all  quarters  of  the 
globe.  Petrarch  therefore  grew  up  in  a 
society  more  mingled  than  could  have  been 
found  elsewhere  at  the  time  in  Europe  ; 
and^ince  he  was  destined  to  bo  the  apostle 
of  the  new  culture,  he  had  the  opportunity 
of  forming  a  cosmopolitan  and  universal 
conception  of  its  scope.  His  own  attitude 
towards  the  Papal  Court  was  not  a  little 
peculiar.  Though  he  could  boast  of  being 
favoured  by  five  popes,  though  he  lived  on 
i Intimate  relations  with  high  dignitaries  of 
the  Church,  though  he  was  frequently 
pressed  to  accept  the  office  of  Apostolic 
Secretary,  though  he  owed  his  pecuniary 
independence  to  numerous  small  benefices 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  Pontiffs  whom 
he  served,  and  though  he  undertook  the 
duties  of  ambassador  at  their  request,  he 
<  was  unsparing  both  in  prose  and  verse  of 
the  abuse  he  showered  upon  them.  No 
fiercer  satire  of  the  Papal  Court  exists 
than  is  contained  in  the  *  Epistol®  sine  Tit- 
ulo. '  It  was  not  that  Petrarch  was  other 
than  an  obedient  son  of  the  Church  :  but 
he  could  not  endure  to  see  the  chiefs  of 
Christendom  neglecting  their  high  duties  to 
Rome.  He  thought  that  if  they  would  but 
return  to  the  seat  of  St.  Peter,  a  golden  age 
would  begin  ;  and  thus  his  residence  in 
Avignon  intensified  that  idealization  of 
Rome  which  was  the  cardinal  point  of  his 
enthusiasm. 

Next  in  importance  to  his  exile  from 
Provence  and  his  education  at  Avignon, 
must  be  reckoned  Petrarch's  numerous 
journeys.  His  biographers  have  no  slight 
difficulty  in  following  him  from  place  to 
place.  Besides  visiting  the  most  important 
cities  of  Italy,  he  travelled  through  France 
and  the  Low  Countries,  saw  the  Rhine, 
crossed  the  Alps  to  Prague,  and  touched 
the  shores  of  Spain.  No  soone^  is  he 
established  in  Vaucluse  than  we  find  him 
projecting  a  flight  to  Naples  or  to  Rome. 
His  residence  at  Parma  is  interrupted  by 
return  flights  to  Avignon.  He  settles  for  a 
while  at  Milan  ;  then  transfers  his  library 
to  Venice  ;  next  makes  Padua  his  home  ; 
then  goes  on  pilgrimage  to  the  Eternal 
C^ty.  The  one  thing  that  seems  fixed  in 
his  biography  is  change.  How  highly 
Petrarch  valued  freedom  of  movement,  may 
be  gathered  from  his  refusal  to  accept  any 
office  which  would  have  bound  him  to  one 
spot.     Thus  he    persistently  rejected    the 


advances  of  the  Popes  who  offered  him  the 
post  of  secretary ;  and  when  Boccacdo 
brought  him  the  invitation  to  occupy  a  pro- 
fessorial chair  at  Florence  in  1351,  even 
this  proposal,  so  flattering  to  his  vanity  as 
an  exile  and  a  scholar,  was  declined  with 
thanks.  He  knew  that  he  must  ripen  and 
possess  himself  in  disengagenient  from  ail 
local  ties :  for  the  stiident  belongs  to  the 
world,  and  his  internal  independence  de- 
mands a  corresponding  liberty  of  action. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  no  doubt  that  he 
loved  a  restless  life  for  its  own  sake  ;  and 
he  expressly  tells  us  that  many  of  his  jour- 
neys were  undertaken  in  the  vain  hope  of 
casting  off  his  passion  for  Laura,  in  the 
unaccomplished  effort  to  break  the  chains 
of  an  internal  discontent.  The  effect  of  so 
much  movement  on  himself  was  stiU  further 
to  develop  his  cosmopolitan  ideal  of  human- 
ism. He  was  also  flung  back  by  contrast 
on  his  inner  self,  and  while  he  made  ac- 
quaintance with  all  the  men  worth  knowing 
among  his  contemporaries,  he  remained  a 
solitary  in  the  midst  of  multifarious  socie- 
ties. Fame  came  to  him  upon  his  travels, 
and  some  of  his  excursions  resembled  royal 
progresses  rather  than  the  expeditions  of  a 
simple  priest.  In  this  way  he  enhanced 
the  dignity  of  the  humanist's  vocation. 
He  may  be  called  the  first  and  by  far  the 
most  illustrious  of  those  poet-scholars  who 
flitted  ^restlessly  from  town  to  town  in  the 
Renaissance,  ever  athirst  for  glory,  and 
scattering  the  seeds  of  knowledge  where 
they  went. 

When  we  seek  to  analyse  the  ideal  of  life 
formed  by  Petrarch  in  exile,  at  Avignon,  in 
the  solitary  valley  of  Vaucluse,  and  in  the 
Courts  of  Europe,  we  shall  be  led  to  con- 
sider him  from  several  general  points  of 
view — as  a  scholar,  as  a  politician,  as  h 
philosopher,  as  a  poet,  and  lastly  as  the 
man  who,  living  still  within  the  middle 
ages,  was  first  clearly  conscious  of  a  modem 
personality.  The  discussion  of  these  topics 
will  also  serve  as  well  as  any  other  method 
to  bring  the  complex  qualities  of  one  of  the 
most  strangely  blended  characters  the  world 
has  ever  known  into  sufficient  prominence. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that,  though 
Greek  was  lost  to  Western  Europe,  the 
Latin  classics  were  unknown  in  the  middle 
ages.  A  fair  proportion  of  both  poets  and 
prose-writers  are  quoted  by  men  of  encyclo- 
paedic learning  like  John  of  Salisbury,  Vin- 
cent of  Bcauvais,  and  Brunette  Latini. 
But  the  capacity  for  understanding  them 
was  in  abeyance,  and  their  custody  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  men  who  were 
antagonistic  to  their  spirit.  Between  Chris- 
tianity and  Paganism  there   could  be  no 
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permanent  truce.  Moreover,  the  visionary, 
enthusiasms  of  the  Cloister  and  Crusade 
were  diametrically  opposed  to  the  positive 
precision  of  the  Classic  genius.  The  intel- 
lectual strength  of  the  middle  ages  lay  not 
in  science  or  in  art,  but  in  a  vivid  quicken- 
ing of  the  spiritual  imagination.  Their 
learning  was  a  compilation  of  detached  ill- 
compi'ehended  fragments.  Their  theology, 
as  represented  in  the  *  Summa,'  resembled 
a  vast  stnicture  of  Cyclopean  masonry — 
block  placed  on  block  of  rough-hewn  inor- 
ganic travertine,  solidified  and  weighty 
with,  the  force  of  dogma.  Their  philoso- 
phy started  from  narrow  data  of  authority, 
and  occupied  its  energies  in  the  proof  or 
disproof  of  certain  assumed  formulae.  It 
was  inevitable  that  medieval  scholarship 
should  regard  the  classical  literatures  as 
something  alien  to  itself  and  should  fail  to 
appropriate  them.  The  medieval  mind  was 
no  less  incapable  of  sympathizing  with  their 
jesthetic  and  scientific  freedom  than  the 
legendary  mathematician,  who  asked  what 
the  *  Panidise  Lost '  proved,  was  unable  to 
take  the  point  of  view  required  by  poetry. 
Its  utter  misapprehension  of  the  subject- 
matter  of  these  studies  was  expressed  in  the 
legends  which  made  Virgil  a  magician  and 
turned  the  gods  of  Hellas  into  devils.  Nor 
were  the  most  learned  men  free  from  such 
radically  false  conceptions,  such  palpable 
and  incurable  *  lies  in  the  soul, '  poisoning 
the  very  source  of  erudition,  and  convert- 
ing their  industry  into  a  childish  trifling 
with  the  puppets  of  blindfold  fancy.  The 
very  fact  that,  while  Greek  was  a  living 
language  in  the  east  and  in  the  south  of 
Italy,  it  should  have  been  abandoned  by 
the  students  of  the  north  and  west,  proves 
the  indifference  to  literature  for  its  own 
sake  and  the  apathy  with  regard  to  human 
learning  that  prevailed  in  Europe.  '  Had  not 
Latin  been  the  language  of  the  Church,  the 
language  of  civilized  communication,  it  is 
certain  that  the  great  authors  of  Rome 
would  have  fallen  into  the  same  oblivion  as 
those  of  Athens.  An  accident  of  social 
and  ecclesiastical  necessity  preserved  them. 
Yet  none  the  less  did  they  need  to  be  redis- 
covered when  the  time  came  for  a  true 
comprehension  of  their  subject-matter  to 
revive.  What  Petrarch  did  for  scholarship 
was  to  restore  the  lost  faculty  of  intelligence 
by  placing  himself  and  his  generation  in  a 
genial  rebtion  of  sympathy  to  the  Latin 
authors.  He  first  treated  the  Romans  as 
men  of  like  nature  with  ourselves.  For 
him  the  works  of  Virgil  and  Cicero,  Livy 
and  Horace,  were  canonical  books — not 
precisely  on  a  par  with  the  Bible,  because 
the  matter  they  handled  had  a  less  vital  re- 


lation to  the  eternal  concerns  of  humanity 
— but  stiU  possessing  an  authority  akin  to 
that  of  inspiration,  and  demanding  no  less 
stringent  study  than  the  Christian  sacred  lit- 
erature. 

The  dualism  of  the  Papacy  and  the  Em- 
pire, which  had  struck  such  deep  roots  in 
medieval  politics,  repeated  itself  in  Pe- 
trarch's theory  of  human  knowledge.  Just 
as  the  Pope  was  the  Sun,  the  Emperor  th(> 
Moon  of  the  medieval  social  system,  so, 
with  Petrarch,  Christ  and  the  Church  shed 
the  light  of  day  upon  his  conscience,  while 
the  great  men  of  antiquity  were  luminaries 
of  a  secondary  splendour,  by  no  means  to 
be  excluded  from  thp  heaven  of  human 
thought.  This  is  the  true  meaning  of  his  so- 
called  humanism.  It  was  this  which  made 
him  search  indefatigably  for  MSS.,  which 
prompted  him  to  found  public  libraries  and 
collect  coins,  and  which  impelled  him  to 
gather  up  and  live  again  in  his  own  intel- 
lectual ,  experience  whatever  had  been 
thought  and  done  by  the  heroes  of  the  ^ 
Roman  world.  At  its  beginning.  Human-  * 
ism  was  a  religion  rather  than  a  science. 
Its  moral  force  was  less  derived  from  the 
head  than  from  the  heart.  It  was  an  out- 
going of  sympathy  and  love  and  yeamin|f 
toward  the  past,  not  a  movement  of  sober 
curiosity.  Petrarch  made  the  classic  au- 
thors his  familiar  friends  and  confidants. 
His  epistles  to  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  Varro,  are 
but  fragments  of  a  long-sustained  internal 
colloquy,  detached  by  a  literary  caprice  and 
offered  to  the  public  as  a  specimen  of  his 
habitual  mood.  Unlike  Machiavelli,  after 
a  day  passed  among  the  boon  companions 
of  a  village  inn,  Petrarch  had  no  need  to 
cast  aside  his  vulgar  raiment  on  the  thresh- 
old of  his  study,  and  assume  a  courtly 
garb  before  he  entered  the  august  society 
of  the  illustrious  dead.  He  had  wrought 
himself  into  such  complete  sympathy  with 
the  objects  of  his  admiration,  that  he  was 
always  with  them.  They  were  more  real 
to  him  than  the  men  around  him.  He  tells 
Augustine  or  Cicero  more  about  his  inner 
self  than  he  communicates  to  the  living 
friends  whom  he  called  LjeHus  and  Socrates 
and  Simonides.  These  men,  of  whom  we 
know  almost  nothing,  served  Petrarch  as 
the  audience  of  his  self- engrossed  mono- 
logues ;  ^but  they  were  separated  ifova  him 
by  the  spirit  of  the  middle  ages.  He  held 
converse  with  them,  and  presumably  loved 
them  ;  but  he  recognised  a  difference  of  in- 
tellectual breed  which  removed  them  to  a 
greater  distance  than  the  lapse  of  years  divid- 
ing him  from  antiquity.  Only  those  friends 
of  Petrarch's  who  were .  animated  by  an  in- 
stinct for  humanism,  kindred  in  nature  and 
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equal  in  intensity  to  his  own,  emerge  from 
the  shadow-world  and  stand  before  us  in 
his  correspondence  as  clearly  as  his  com- 
rades of  the  Roman  age.  Cola  di  Rienzo 
and  Boccaccio  have  this  privilege.  The 
rest  are  formless,  vague,  devoid  of  sub- 
stance— the  KGO(pa  npoffcoTta  of  his  dra^ 
matis  persona!. 

When  we  enquire  into  the  range  of 
Petrarch's  knowledge,  we  find  that  he  had 
by  no  means  more  than  belonged  to  the 
nzedieval  students  in  general.  It  was  not 
the  extent,  but  the  intensity  of  his  erudi- 
tion, not  the  matter,  but  the  spirit  of  liis 
scholarship,  not  its  quantity,  but  its  quality, 
that  placed  him,  at  an  immeasurable  dis- 
tance of  superiority  above  his  predecessors. 
He  had  so  far  appropriated  Virgil  and  Sen- 
eca, with  the  larger  portions  of  Cicero  and 
livy,  as  to  find  some  diflSculty  in  avoiding 
verbal  reproductions  of  their  works.  Had 
he  so  willed,  he  might  have  expressed  him- 
self in  a  cento  of  their  prose  and  verse. 
•Horace  and  Ovid,  Juvenal  and  Persius, 
Terence,  Lucan,  Statins,  Ausonius,  and 
Claudian,  were  among  his  favourite  poets. 
It  is  possible  that  he  had  read  Lucretius, 
and  he  twice  refers  somewhat  vaguely  to 
Catullus  :  but  Propertius  and  Tibullus  seem 
to  have  been  unknown  to  him,  while  he 
makes  but  scanty  use  of  Martial  and  Plau- 
ttts.  Valerius  Flaccus  and  Silius  Italicus  he 
never  saw  :  else  it  is  improbable  that  he 
would  have  chosen  Scipio  Africanus  for  the 
hero  of  his  Latin  Epic.  With  Apuleius  he 
was  partially  acquainted ;  but  there  seems 
good  reason  to  suppose  that  he  had  never 
read  the  *  Golden  Ass,'  though  he  alludes 
to  it.  He  knew  Macrobius,  Aulus  Gellius, 
Solinus,  Hyginus,  and  Pomponius  Mela  in 
part,  if  not  completely  ;  for  it  must  be  re- 
membered, in  reading  this  lengthy  list  of 
authors,  that  the  MSS.  were  imperfect  and 
full  of  errors.  What  Poggio  tells  us  about 
his  finding  Quintilian  at  St.  Gallen,  proves 
that  the  discovery  of  a  good  codex  was 
almost  equal  to  the  resuscitation  of  a  for- 
gotten author.  Cajsar,  Sallust,  Suetonius, 
Florus,  Justin,  Curtius,  Vopiscus,  -^lius 
Lampridius,  Spartian,  together  with  the 
anecdotes  of  Valerius  Maximus  and  the 
universal  history  of  Orosius,  were  among 
the  authors  he  studied  and  epitomized  while 
composing  his  great  work  on  *  Famous 
Men.'  "fiujitus  was  unfortunately  unknown 
to  him  ;  and  he  possessed  Quintilian  only 
in  a  mutilated  copy.  It  may  also  be  re- 
garded as  a  special  calamity  that  he  was 
unacquainted  with  the  letters  of  the  younger 
Pliny,  though  he  possessed  the  Natural 
Histories  of  the  elder.  The  style  of  these 
letters  would  have  supplied  Petrarch  with 


a  better  model  than  Seneca's  rhetorical 
epistles  ;  and  he  could  have  assimilated  it 
more  easily  than  that  of  Cicero,  partly  be- 
cause it  is  itself  less  idiomatic,  and  partly 
because  the  poet  of  Vaucluse  would  have 
recognised  a  vivid  bond  of  intellectual  sym- 
pathy  between  himself  and  the  humane  and 
tranquil  dilettante  of  Como.  As  it  was, 
Petrarch's  letters  bear  the  stamp  of  Seneca, 
Augustine,  and  the  middle  ages.  He  found 
the  MS.  of  picero  too  Ute  (at  Verona  in 
1346)  to  profit  by  its  study.  And  here  wo 
must  express  a  total  disagreement  with  a 
passage  of  Mr.  Reeve's  'Petrarch,'  where 
he  says  (p.  79)  :  '  But  though  the  style  of 
Cicero  was,  no  doubt,  his  model,  he  attain- 
ed  rather  to  the  epistolary  than  to  the  philo- 
sophical diction  of  that  great  master.'  It 
is  true  that  on  the  next  page  Mr.  Reeve  ap- 
pears to  contradict  this  statement  by  the 
following  admission  :  '  As  his  knowledge 
of  the  Ciceronian  epistles  was  not  attained 
till  Petrarch  had  passed  his  fortieth  year,  it 
may  be  concluded  that  his  own  epistolary 
stvle  was  formed  before  ho  knew  them.*' 
The  fact  is  here  correctly  given.  There  is 
no  trace  of  Cicero's  diction,  at  once  epi- 
grammatic and  easy,  in  Petrarch's  letters  ; 
but  in  his  philosophical  treatises,  though 
these  reveal  the  paramount  infiuence  of 
Seneca,  St.  Augustine,  and  Lactantius,  we 
occasionally  detect  an  mming  at  Cicero's 
oratorical  cadences.  The  variety  of  matter 
handled  in  his  letters,  the  rapid  transi- 
tion  from  description  to  dissertation,  their 
masterly  portraits  of  men,  the  pleasant  wit 
and  caustic  humour  that  relieve  the  graver 
passages,  the  unaffected  friendliness  of  their 
lamiliar  discourse,  the  earnest  enthusiasm 
of  their  pohtical  and  philosophical  digres- 
sions, the  animation  and  the  movement  that 
carry  the  reader  on  as  through  an  ever- 
shifting  ever-changing  scetie,  render  this 
great  mass  of  correspondence  not  only  valu- 
able for  the  historian  but  delightful  to  the 
general  reader.  The  scholar  will  detect  a 
less  than  classic  elegance  in  their  diction, 
and  the  student  will  desire  less  generality 
of  treatment  on  some  personal  topics.  But 
botii  will  admit  that  neither  the  ear  for 
rhythm  nor  the  quick  intelligence  which 
Petrarch  recognised  among  his  choicest  lit- 
erary gifts,  had  failed  him  in  their  composi- 
tion. 

It  was  Petrarch's  merit,  while  absorbing 
the  Roman  classics  and  the  Latin  fathers, 
to  have  aimed  consistently  at  a  style  that 
should  express  his  own  originality,  and  be 
no  mere  copy  of  however  eminent  a  mas- 
ter's. The  ruling  consciousness  of  self, 
which  formed  so  prominent  a  feature  of  his 
moral  character,  lying  at  the  root  of  his 
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vanity  and  conditioning  his  genius  as  a 
poet,  here  decided  his  literary  development. 
He  would  be  no  man's  ape — not  even 
the  ape  of  Cicero  or  Virgil.  Come  good, 
come  bad,  he  meant  to  be  himself.  With 
this  end  in  view,  he  forced  himself  to  deal 
with  the  most  formidable  stylistic  difficul- 
ties, and  to  find  utterance  in  a  practically 
dying  language  for  thoughts  and  feelings 
that  were  modem.  In  this  respect  he  con- 
trasted favourably  with  his  Itiuian  follow- 
ers, and  proved  that  his  conception  of 
humanism  was  loftier  than  that  of  Cicero- 
nian Bembo  or  Virgilian  Vida.  They  cut 
their  matter  down  to  the  requirements  of 
an  artificially  assimilated  standard.  He 
made  the  idiom  bend  to  his  needs,  and  pre- 
ferred that  purity  of  form  should  suffer, 
rather  than  that  the  substance  to  be  express- 
ed should  be  curtailed.  It  may  indeed  be 
said  with  truth  that  Erasmus,  at  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  returned  to  the 
path  trodden  by  Petrarch  in  the  first  half 
of  the  fourteenth,  which  had  been  aban- 
doned by  a  set  of  timid  and  subservient 
purists  on  the  quest  of  an  impossible  ideal. 
Petrarch  knew  no  Greek,  yet  he  divined 
its  importance,  and  made  every  effort  in  his 
power  to  learn  it,  if  we  except  the  supreme 
effort  of  going  to  the  fount  of  Greek  in 
Constantinople.  His  opportunities  at  Avig- 
non were  few  :  and  he  obtained  no  hold 
upon  the  language.  What  the  subsequent 
history  of  Italian  scholarship  would  have 
been,  if  Petrarch  had  but  ventured  on  that 
journey  to  Byzantium  which  Filelfo  and 
Guarino  took  with  such  immediate  profit, 
or  if  by  any  other  means  he  had  acquired 
the  key  to  Greek  literature,  it  is  now  im- 
possible to  say.  The  weak  side  of  the 
Renaissance  was  that  it  depended  mainly 
upon  Latin  :  and  this  explains  in  no  small 
measure  its  philosophical  superficiality,  its 
tendency  to  Ufeless  rhetoric,  its  stylistic  in- 
sipidity, the  timidity  and  artificiality  that 
stamp  its  literary  products  with  the  note  of 
mediocrity.  It  was  the  echo  of  an  echo, 
the  silver  age  of  a  culture  which  had  its 
own  golden  age  in  the  Hellenic  past :  and 
all  that  it  achieved  in  close  relation  to 
antiquity  was  consequently  third-rate. 
Whether  Petrarch,  if  he  had  known  Greek, 
could  have  resisted  the  powerful  bias  which 
drew  Italians  back  to  Kome  rather  than  to 
Athens,  and  whether,  if  he  had  overcome 
this  tendency  himself,  he  could  have  had 
the  force  to  dye  the  humanism  of  the  Re- 
naissance with  Hellenic  instead  of  Latin 
colours,  are  questions  that  cannot  by  their 
very  nature  be  decided.  But  none  the  less 
may  we  regret  that  tardy  and  partial  im- 
pregnation  of  the   modem   mind  by  the 


Greek  spirit  which,  had  it  but  come  earlier 
and  in  fuller  measure,  might  have  given  the 
world  a  new  birth  of  Athens  instead  of 
Rome.  At  the  moment  when  humanism 
was  a  religion,  the  Italians  absorbed  the 
Latin  genius  ;  but  now  that  scholarship  has 
passed  into  the  scientific  stage,  we  are  direct- 
ed to  Hellas  with  an  unassimilative  curiosi- 
ty. As  regards  Petrarch's  own  knowledge 
of  Greek  authors,  it  may  be  briefly  stated 
that  he  possessed  MSS.  of  Homer  and  some 
dialogues  of  Plato.  But  he  lamented  that 
they  were  dumb  for  him  while  he  was  deaf. 
He  read  the  *  Hiad '  in  the  pitiful  Latin 
version  dictated  to  Boccaccio  by  Pilatus  ; 
and  the  doctrines  of  Plato  were  "known  to 
him  only  in  the  meagre  abstract  of  Apu- 
leius,  in  Cicero,  and  in  the  works  of  St. 
Augustine. 

Rome  lay  near  to  the  Italians  on  their 
emergence  from  the  middle  ages.  They 
were  not  a  new  nation,  like  the  French  or 
Germans  ;  but  were  conscious  that  once, 
not  very  long  ago,  and  separated  from  them 
only  by  a  space  of  dream-existence,  their 
ancestors  through  Rome  had  roled  the  habi- 
table world.  Therefore  Florence  clung  to 
her  traditions  of  Catiline  ;  the  soldiers  on 
watch  at  Modena  told  tales  of  Hector  ; 
Padua  was  proud  of  Antenor,  and  Como  of 
the  Plinies  ;  Mantua  sang  hymns  to  Virgil  ; 
Naples  pointed  out  his  tomb  ;  Sulmo  re- 
joiced in  Ovid,  and  Tivoli  remembered 
Horace.  The  newly  formed  Italian  people, 
the  people  who  had  fought  the  wars  of  in- 
dependence and  had  founded  the  Com- 
munes, were  essentially  Roman.  In  no 
merely  sentimental  sense,  but  as  a  fact  of 
plain  historical  survival,  what  still  remained 
of  Rome  was  indefeasibly  their  own.  The 
plehs  of  the  Italian  cities  was  of  Roman 
blood.  Their  municipal  constitution,  in  the 
form  and  name  at  least,  was  Roman.  Yet 
this  great  memory  was  but  dimly  descried 
through  the  mist  of  legends  and  romance, 
till  Petrarch  seized  upon  it  and  called 
his  fellow  countrymen  to  recognise  their 
birthright.  His  letter  describing  the  im- 
pression made  upon  him  by  the  mins  of 
Rome,  dated  with  pride  from  the  Capitol 
upon  the  Ides  of  March,  his  epistles  to 
Varro  and  Cicero,  and  his  burning  appeals 
to  each  succeeding  Pope  that  he  should  end 
the  Babylonian  captivity  and  place  a  crown 
upon   the  brows  of  the  world's  mistress, 

Erove  with  what  a  passion  of  anticipation 
e  forecast  the  time  when  Rome  should 
once  more  be  the  seat  of  empire.  In  the 
field  of  scholarship  his  enthusiasm  was  des- 
tined to  be  fraitful.  The  spirit  of  Roman 
art  and  literature  arose  from  the  grave  to 
sway  a  golden    period   in  the  history   of 
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human  civilisation.  But  [in  tlio  sphere  of 
politics  it  remained  impotent,  ideal]  stic, 
fanciful. 

As  a  politician,  Petraroh  continued  to  the 
end  an  incurable  idealist.  The  very  condi- 
tions of  expatriation  and  pilgrimage,  which 
rendered  him  so  powerful  as  the  leader  of 
the  humanistic  movement,  loosened  his 
grasp  upon  the  realities  of  political  life. 
Wo  see  this  on  every  occasion  of  his  at- 
tempting to  play  a  part  in  the  practical 
business  of  the  world.  In  his  mission  from 
the  Papal  Court  to  Naples,  after  the  acces- 
sion of  Queen  Joan,  and  in  his  representa- 
tion of  the  Visconti  at  Venice  toward  the 
close  of  her  long  struggle  with  Genoa,  he 
was  unsuccessful,  mainly  because  he  thought 
that  affairs  of  state  could  be  decided  upon 
moral  principles,  and  because  he  assumed 
the  tone  of  an  oratorical  pedagogue.  It 
was  only  when  the  rhetorician's  art  was 
needed  for  a  magnificent  display,  as  in  his 
embassy  from  the  Visconti  to  the  French 
Court  upon  the  delivery  of  John  the  Good 
from  captivity,  in  his  speech  to  the  con- 
quered people  of  No  vara,  and  in  his  cere- 
monial address  to  Charles  IV.  at  Prague, 
that  he  justified  the  confidence  which  had 
been  placed  in  him.  Ho  never  saw  the 
world  as  it  was,  but  as  he  wished  it.  .  And 
what  he  wished,  was  the  impossible  resusci- 
tation of  the  Roman  Commonwealth.  Rome 
was  destined,  he  believed,  to  be  the  centre 
of  the  globe  again  as  it  bad  been  before. 
With  a  thoroughly  unpractical  conception  of 
the  very  conditions  of  the  problem,  he  at 
one  time  called  upon  the  Popes  to  re-estab- 
lish themselves  in  the  Eternal  City  ;  at 
another  he  besought  the  Emperor  to  make 
it  his  head-quarters,  and  to  finish  by  this 
simple  act  the  anarchy  of  Italy  ;  at  a  third, 
when  Rienzi  for  a  moment  evoked  the  pale 
shadow  of  the  Republic  from  the  ruins  of 
the  Campagna,  he  hailed  in  him  the  in- 
augurator  of  a  new  and  better  age.  It  was 
nothing  to  Petrarch  that  these  three  solu- 
tions were  discordant ;  that  Pope,  Em- 
peror,  and  Commonwealth  could  not  simul- 
taneously exist  at  Rome.  Wliatever  seem- 
ed to  reflect  lustre  on  the  Rome  of  his 
romantic  vision  satisfied  him.  Indifferent 
to  the  clums  of  gratitude  in  the  past,  care- 
less of  consequences  in  the  future,  he  pub- 
lislied  letters  which  denounced  his  old 
friends  and  patrons,  the  Colonna  family,  as 
barbarous  intruders  in  the  Sacred  City. 
Even  his  humanity  forsook  him.  He  burn- 
ed to  play  the  Brutus,  and  bade  Rienzi  to 
strike  and  spare  not.  By  the  same  heated 
utterances,  penetrated,  it  is  true,  with  the 
«>irit  of  a  sincere  patriotism  and  piety  to 
Kome,  he  risked  the  hatred  of  the  Papid 


See.  Nor  was  it  until  Rienzi  had  foamed' 
himself  away  in  the  madness  of  vanity  that 
Petrarch  awoke  from  his  wild  dream.  He 
awoke  indeed,  but  he  never  relinquished  the 
hope  that,  if  not  by  this  man  or  that  policy, 
at  least  by  some  other  Messiah,  and  upon  a 
different  foundation,  Rome  might  stul  be 
restored  to  her  primeval  splendour.  It 
would  seem  as  though  the  great  ones  of  the 
earth  estimated  his  enthusiasm  at  its  real 
value,  and  allowed  him  to  pass  free  as  a 
chartered  lunatic  ;  for,  much  as  he  said  and 
wrote  about  the  Rrcpublic,  he  never  seriously 
imperilled  his  consideration  at  the  Piu>al 
Court,  nor  did  he  interrupt  his  friendly 
relations  with  the  petty  princes  whom  he  so 
vehemently  denounced  as  traitors  to  the 
Italian  people.  There  was  a  strange  confu- 
sion in  his  mind  between  his  admiration  for 
the  ancient  Roman  Commonwealth,  which  he 
had  imbibed  from  Livy  and  which  inspired 
his  *  Africa, '  and  his  medieval  worship  of  the 
mixed  Papal  and  Imperial  idea.  To  Dante's 
theory  of  monarchy  he  added  a  purely  lit- 
erary enthusiasm  for  the  Populus  Komanus. 
Yet  Petrarch  was  no  real  friend  of  the 
people,  as  he  found  it,  and  as  alone  it  could 
exist  in  the  new  age.  His  friendship  for 
Azzo  da  Correggio  and  Luchino  Visconti, 
for  the  tyrants  of  Padua,  Verona,  and 
Parma,  and  for  King  Robert  of  Sicily, 
prove  that,  though  in  theory  he  desired 
some  phantom  of  republican  government,, 
in  practice  he  accommodated  himself  to  the 
worst  forms  of  despotism.  Democracy 
formed  no  portion  of  his  creed  ;  and  his 
plan* of  Roman  government,  submitted  to 
the  consideration  of  Clement  VI.  in  1351, 
simply  consisted  of  a  scheme  for  placing 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  burghers  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  great  Teutonic  families. 
He  was  possessed  with  scholarly  hauteur  and 
literary  aristocracy  ;  and  if  he  could  not  have 
a  senate  in  Rome,  with  Scipios  and  Gracchi 
perorating  before  Popes  and  Emperors 
in  some  impossible  chimera  of  mixed  gov- 
ernment, he  did  not  care  how  cities  suffer- 
ed or  how  princes  ground  their  people  into 
dust.  His  apathetic  attitude  toward  Jacopo 
da  Bussolari  s  revolution  in  Pavia,  and  his 
sermon  to  the  Novaresi  on  obedience,  would 
be  enough  to  prove  this,  if  his  whole  life  at 
Milan,  Parma,  and  Padua  were  not  conclu- 
sive testimony. 

The  main  fault  of  Petrarch's  treatises  on 
politics  is  that  they  are  too  didactic.  They 
do  not  touch  the  points  at  issue,  but  lose 
themselves  in  semi-ethical  and  superficially 
rhetorical  discourses.  Thus  he  prepared 
thq  way  for  those  orators  of  the  Renaissance 
who  thought  it  enough  to  adorn  their  sub- 
ject with  moral  sentences  and  learned  cita- 
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tions,  neglectinp;  the  matter  of  dispute  and 
floodinjif  their  ^aadience  with  conventional 
sennons.  The  same  fault  may  be  found 
with  his  philosophical  writings,  although  a 
nobler  spirit  appears  in  them  and  a  more 
sturdy  grasp  upon  the  realities  of  life.  It 
was  his  misfortune  to  be  cast  exclusively 
upon  the  Roman  eclectics — Cicero,  Seneca, 
and  Lactantiua — ^for  bis  training  in  moral 
science.  His  ignorance  of  Greek  deprived 
him  of  the  opportunity  of  studying  any 
complete  system,  while  his  temperament 
rendered  him  incapable  of  absorbing  and 
reconstructing  the  stoicism  of  the  later 
Latin  writers.  According  to  his  view, 
orthodoxy  was  the  true  philosophy ;  nor 
did  he  ever  grasp  the  notion  that  in  the 
scientific  impulse  there  is  an  element  of 
search  and  criticism  perilous  to  Christian 
dogmatism.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that 
he  was  a  good  churchman,  though  of  a  type 
less  monumentally  severe  than  Dante. 
Early  in  life  he  took  orders  ;  and  here  it 
may  be  observed  that  Mr.  Reeve  is  possibly 
wrong  in  supposing  he  was  never  ordained 
priest.  The  point  seems  proved  by  his 
own  declaration  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
saying  mass  ;  *  and  though  his  life  was  not 
irreproachable  from  a  moral  point  of  view, 
he  never  pretended  that  in  this  respect  his 
conduct  had  not  fallen  short  of  sacerdotal 
duty. 

St.  Augustme,  whose  mental  attitude  as 
an  orthodox  philosopher  was  similar  to  his 
own,  became  the  author  of  his  predilection. 
Few  moments  in  the  history  of  thought 
are  more  interesting  than  the  meeting  of 
that  last  Roman,  already  merging  his  an- 
tique individuality  in  the  abyss  of  theo- 
logical mysticism,  with  Petrarch,  the  first 
modem  to  emerge  from  that  contemplative 
eclipse  and  reassert  the  rights  of  hunton 
personality.  Between  them  rolled  the 
river  of  the  middle  ages,  which  had  almost 
proved  the  Lethe  of  learning  ;  but  Petrarch 
stretched  his  hand  across  it,  and  found  in 
the  author  of  the  '  Civitas  Dei '  a  friend 
and  comrade.  The  exquisite  sensibility  of 
Augustine,  his  fervid  language,  the  combat 
between  his  passions  and  his  piety,  his  self- 
analysis,  and  final  conquest  over  all  that 
checks  the  soul's  flight  heavenward,  drew 
Petrarch  to  him  with  irresistible  attraction. 
The  poet  of  Vaucluse  recognised  in  him  a 
kindred  nature.  The  *  Confessions '  were 
his  Werther,  his  Rousseau,  his  cherished 
gospel  of  tenderness,  '  running  over  with  a 
fount  of  tears.'  But,  more  than  this, 
Augustine    pointed  him  the  path  that,  he 


*  See    Koerthig, 
Werke,*p.  61. 
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should  tread  ;  and  though  Petrarch  could 
not  tread  it  firmly,  though  he  bitterly 
avowed  that  love,  restlessness,  vanity,  thirst 
for  earthly  fame,  coldness,  causeless  melan- 
choly, and  divided  impulse,  kept  him  close 
to  earth,  vrhen  he  would  fain  have  flown 
aloft  to  God — ^yet  the  communion  with  this, 
sterner  but  still  sympathetic  nature  formed 
his  deepest  consolation.  Those  who  wish 
to  study  Petrarch's  very  self  must  seek  it  in 
the  book  he  called  his  '  Secretum, '  the  dia- 
logues with  St.  Augustine  upon  the  con- 
tempt of  the  world.  Between  Augustine's 
own  Confessions  and  this  masterpiece  of 
self -description,  the  human  intellect  had 
produced  nothing  of  the  same  kind,  if  we 
except  Dante's  exquisite  but  comparatively 
restricted  *  Vita  Nuova.'  With  a  master 
hand  Petrarch  touches  the  secret  springs  of 
his  character  in  these  dialogues,  lays  his  fin^ 
ger  upon  his  hidden  wounds,  and  traces  the 
failures  and  achievements  of  his  life  to  their 
true  sources.  No  more  consummate  piece 
of  self-conscious  analysis  has  ever  been 
penned.  It  is  inspired  with  an  artistic  in- 
terest in  the  subject  for  its  own  sake  ;  and 
though  the  tone  is  grave,  because  Petrarch 
was  sincerely  religious,  there  is  no  obvious 
aiming  at  edification.  In  this  intense  sense 
of  personality,  this  delight  in  the  internal 
world  revealed  by  introspection,  \\  differs 
widely  from  medieval  manuals  of  devotion, 
from  the  '  Imitatio  Christi,^  for  example^ 
which  is  not  the  delineation  of  a  man  but  of 
a  class. 

The  *  De  Contemptu  Mundi '  is  the  most 
important  of  Petrarch's  quasi-philosophical 
works,  chiefly,  perhaps,  because  it  was  not 
written  with  a  would-be  scientific  purpose. 
Together  with  a  very  few  books  of  a  similar 
description,  gathered  from  all  literatures 
ancient  and  modem,  it  remains  as  a  fruitful 
mine  for  the  inductive  moralist.  His  trea- 
tise, *  De  Remediis  utrinsque  Fortun»,' 
though  bulkier,  has  less  value.  It  consisto 
of  sentences  and  commonplaces  upon  the 
good  and  evil  tilings  of  l^e,  and  how  to 
deal  with  them,  very  often  acute,  and  not 
seldom  humorous,  and  written  in  a  fluent 
style,  that  must  have  made  them  infinitely 
charming  to  the  fourteenth  century  of  arid 
composition.  Petrarch  had  the  art  of  liter- 
ary gossip  ;  and  he  displayed  it  not  only  m 
his  letters,  but  also  in  such  studied  works 
as  this.  The  essay  '  De  Vit&  SolitariA  '  has 
a  greater  personal  interest.  Petrarch  im* 
folds  in  it  his  theory  of  the  right  uses  to  be 
made  of  solitude,  and  shows  how  intellectual 
activity  can  best  be  carried  on  in  close  com- 
munion with  nature.  What  he  preached  he 
bad  fully  proved  by  practice  at  Vaucluse  and 
Selva-piana.     His  recluse  is  no  hermit  or 
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medieval  monk.  He  docs  not  retire  to 
the  desert,  or  the  woods,  or  to  the  cloister  ; 
but  he  lives  a  life  of  rational  study  and  sus- 
tained communion  with  himself  in  the  midst 
of  nature's  beauties.  These  he  enjoys  witli 
placidity  and  passion,  mingled  in  a  wise  en- 
thusiasm, till,  living  thus  alone,  he  finds  his 
true  self,  enters  into  the  possession  of  his 
own  mental  kingdom,  and  needs  no  external 
support  of  class  interests,  official  dignities, 
or  work  among  his  fellow-men  to  buoy  him 
up.  There  is  a  profoundly  modem  tone  in 
this  essay.  Petrarch  describes  in  it  an  in- 
tellectual egotist,  devoted  to  self-culture, 
and  bent  on  being  sufiicient  to  himself.  It 
is,  in  fact,  the  ideal  of  Goethe,  anticipated 
by  four  centuries,  and  coloured  with  a  curi- 
ous blending  of  piety  and  paganism  pecu- 
liar to  Petrarch.  The  *  De  Vit4  Solitari& ' 
might  be  styled  the  panegyric  of  the  wilder- 
ness, from  a  humanistic  point  of  view  :  and 
hero  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  so  far  back 
as  the  age  of  Alexander,  philosophers,  bent 
upon  self -culture,  had  praised  the  virtues  of 
withdrawal  from  the  world  : — 

evperiKhv  elval  ^ai  Tiiv  ipfifdav 
ol  TdS  di^pvS  alpovrei* 

says  Menander.  Therefore  what  Petrarch 
did  was  to  re-state  a  classic  theory  of  life, 
which  lytd  been  merged  in  the  asceticism  of 
the  cloister.  He  did  so,  without  doubt, 
unconsciously  ;  for  Menander  was  a  closed 
book  to  him.  In  harsh  contrast  is  the  com- 
panion essay  on  the  leisure  of  the  religious, 
*  De  Otio  Religiosorum,'  composed  by  Pe- 
trarch after  a  visit  to  his  brother  Gherardo 
in  his  cloister  near  Marseilles.  The  fascina- 
tion which,  in  spite  of  humanism,  the  mid- 
dle ages  still  exerted  over  Petrarch,  may  be 
seen  in  every  line  of  this  apparent  palinode. 
If  we  examine  the  two  discourses  side  by 
side,  we  are  almost  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  his  command  of  rhetoric  induced  their 
author  to  treat  two  discordant  a^ects  of  the 
same  theme  with  something  like  cynical  in- 
difference. Yet  this  was  not  the  case.  In 
each  discourse  Petrarch  is  sincere  ;  for  the 
medieval  and  humanistic  ideals,  irreconcila- 
ble and  mutuaUy  exclusive,  found  their  meet- 
ing-point in  him.  Their  conflict  caused  his 
q>iritual  restlessness,  and  it  was  the  effort  of 
his  life  to  bring  them  into  equilibrium.  At 
one  time  the  humanist,  athirst  for  glory, 
bent  on  self-effectuadon,  forensic,  eloquent, 
enjoying  life,  devoting  his  solitary  hours  to 
culture,  and  communing  in  spirit  with  the 
orators  of  ancient  Rome,  was  uppermost. 
At  another  the  ascetic,  renouncing  the 
world,  absorbing  himself  in  mystic  contem- 
plation, fixing  tdU  his  thoughts  on  death  and 
on  the  life  beyond  the  grave,  assumed  su- 


premacy. In  his  youth  and  early  manhood 
the  former  prevailed.  After  the  year  1 348, 
the  year  of  Laura's  death,  the  year  of  the 
Great  Plague,  which  swept  away  his  friends 
and  changed  the  aspect  of  society,  the  lat- 
ter gained  a  permanently  growing  ascen- 
dancy. But  it  may  be  safely  said  that  both 
impulses  co-existed  in  him  till  the  day  of 
his  own  death  in  1374.  A  common  ground 
for  both  was  found  in  the  strong  love  of  se- 
clusion which  formed  one  of  his  chief  char- 
acteristics,  driving  him  from  time  to  time 
awav  from  towns  and  friends  into  the  coun- 
try nouses  he  possessed  at  Yauduse,  near 
Parma,  near  Milan,  and  at  Arqu^  A  sin- 
gular scheme,  communicated  in  1348  to  his 
friends  Mainardo  Accursio  and  Luca  Oris- 
tiano,  for  establishing  a  kind  of  humanistic 
convent,  of  which  the  members  should  be 
devoted  to  studv  as  well  as  to  reli^ous  ex- 
ercises, shows  that  Petrarch  even  meditated 
a  practical  fusion  of  the  scholarly  and  mon- 
astic modes  of  life. 

Petrarch  was  neither  a  systematic  theo- 
logian nor  a  systematic  philosopher.  He 
was  an  orthodox  essayist  on  moral  themes, 
biassed  by  a  leaning  towards  pagan  antiqui- 
ty. Far  more  valuable  than  any  of  his  ethi- 
cal dissertations  was  his  laige  and  liberal  view 
of  human  knowledge  ;  and  in  this  general 
sense  he  rightly  deserves  the  title  of  philos- 
opher. Mere  repetitions  of  prescribed  for- 
mulae, reproductions  of  a  master's  ip9e  diritj 
and  schokstic  reiterations  of  autiiorised  doc- 
trines, whether  in  theology  or  in  philoso- 
phy, moved  his  bitterest  scorn.  He  held 
that  everything  was  worthless  which  a  man 
had  not  assimilated  and  lived  into  by  actual 
experience,  so  as  to  reconstruct  it  with  the 
force  of  his  own  personality.  This  point  of 
view  was  eminently  precious  in  an  i^c  of 
formalism.  His  antipathy  to  law,  in  like 
manner,  did  not  spring  from  any  loathing 
of  a  subject  redolent  with  antiquity  and 
consecrated  by  the  genius  of  Rome.  He 
only  despised  the  peddling  sophistries  and 
narrow  arts  of  those  who  practised  it.  His 
polemic  against  the  physicians,  condensed 
into  four  ponderous  invectives,  was  likewise 
based  upon  their  false  pretensions  to  science 
and  their  senseless  empiricism.  In  every 
sphere  of  human  activity  he  demanded  thf^ 
men  should  possess  real  knowledge,  and  be 
conscious  of  its  limitations.  When  he  en- 
tered into  the  lists  against  the  Averrhoists, 
his  weightiest  argument  was  founded  on  the 
fact  that  they  piqued  themselves  upon  their 
erudition  in  the  matter  of  stones,  plants, 
and  animals,  while  they  neglected  the  true 
concerns  of  man,  and  all  that  may  affect 
his  destinies  for  weal  or  woe.  He  dreaded 
a  debasement  of  human  culture  ,by  Averr- 
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hoistic  materialism  hardly  less  than  an  in- 
jury to  religion  from  Averrhoistic  atheism. 
A  steady  preference  of  the  spirit  to  the  let- 
ter,  and  a  firm  grasp  of  the  maxim  that  '  the 
proper  stndy  of  mankind  is  man, '  formed 
the  pith  and  substance  of  his  intellectual 
creed.  It  was  here  that  his-  humanism  and 
his  philosophy  joined  hands.  Nor  can  we 
regard  the  revival  of  learning  in  Italy  with- 
out regretting  that  the  humanists  diverged 
so  signally  from  the  path  prescribed  for 
them  in  this  respect  by  their  great  leader. 
They  copied  his  faults  of  vanity  and  rhet- 
oric. They  exaggerated  his  admiration  of 
Cicero  and  VirgU  into  a  servile  cult.  They 
adhered  to  Latin  authors  and  Latin  canons 
of  taste,  when  they  might  have  carried  on 
his  work  into  the  region  of  Greek  metaphys- 
ics. But  they  lost  his  large  conception  of 
human  learning,  and  gave  themselves  to 
puerilities  which  Petrarch  would  have  been 
the  first  to  denounce.  Thus  the  true 
strength  of  Petrarch's  spirit  failed  to  sus- 
tain his  disciples  ;  while  his  foibles  and 
shortcomings  were  perpetuated.  In  particu- 
lar it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  Renaissance 
in  Italy  produced  no  philosophy  worth  notice 
until  the  dawn  of  modem  science  appeared 
in  Telesio  and  Campanella,  and  in  the  splen- 
did lunes  of  visionary  Bruno. 

In  his  general  theory  of  poetry  Petrarch 
did  not  free  himself  from  medieval  concep- 
tions, however  much  his  practice  may  have 
placed  him  first  upon  the  list  of  modem  lyr- 
ists. He  held  that  the  poet  and  the  orator 
were  nearly  equal  in  dignity,  though  he  in- 
clined to  assigning  a  superiority  to  the  lat- 
ter. This  estimate  of  the  two  chief  species 
of  impassioned  eloquence,  which  we  are  ac- 
customed to  regard  as  separate  and  rarely 
combined  in  the  same  person,  was  probably 
due  to  the  then  prevalent  opinion  that  poets 
must  be  learned — an  opinion  based  upon  the 
difficulty  of  study,  and  the  belief  that  the 
una{)proachable  masterpieces  of  the  ancients 
had  been  produced  by  scientific  industry. 
With  the  same  high  sense  of  the  literary 
function  which  marked  his  conception  of 
humanism,  he  demanded  that  both  orator 
and  poet  should  instract  and  elevate  as  well 
as  please.  The  content  of  the  work  of  art 
was  no  matter  of  indifference  to  Petrarch  ; 
and  though  he  was  the  most  consummate 
artist  of  Italian  verse,  the  doctrine  of  art 
for  art's  sake  found  no  favor  in  his  eyes. 
It  may,  indeed,  be  said  that  he  overstepped 
the  mark,  and  confounded  the  poet  with  the 
prophet  or  the  preacher,  retaining  a  por- 
tion of  that  half -religious  awe  with  which 
the  students  of  the  middle  ages,  unable  to 
understand  Virgil,  and  wonder-smitten  by 
his  greatness,  had  contemplated  the  author 


of  the  '-^neid.'  It*  was,  he  thought,  the 
poet's  duty  to  set  forth  truth  under  the  veil 
of  fiction,  partly  in  order  to  enhance  the 
pleasure  of  the  reader  and  attract  him  by 
the  rarity  of  the  conceit,  and  partly  to  wrap 
his  precious  doctrine  from  the  coarse  un- 
lettered world.  This  view  of  the  necessary 
connection  between  poetry  and  allegory 
dates  as  far  back  as  Lactantius,  from  whose 

*  Institutions '  Petrarch  borrowed  the 
groundwork  of  his  own  exposition.  That 
it  was  shared  by  the  early  Florentine  lyrists, 
especially  by  Dante  and  Guido  Oavalcanti, 
is  well  known.  It  reappears  in  the  diploma 
presented  to  Petrarch  upon  the  occasion  of 
his  coronation.  It  pervades  Boccaccio's 
critical  treatises,  and  it  lives  on  with  dimin  • 
ished  ener^  until  the  age  of  Tasso,  who 
supplied  a  key  to  the  moral  doctrine  of  his 

*  Gerosalemme  Liberata. '  Genius,  how- 
ever, works  by  instinct  far  less  than  by  pre- 
cept ;  and  the  best  portions  of  Petrarch's 
poetiy  are  free  from  this  aesthetic  heresy. 
We  find  allegory  pure  and  simple,  it  is  tme, 
in  his  Latin  Eclogues,  while  the  concetti  of 
the  Italian  lyrics,  where  he  plays  upon  the 
name  of  Laura,  reveal  the  same  taint.  In 
the  *  Trionfi '  allegorical  machinery  is  used 
with  high  art  for  the  legitimate  presentation 
of  a  solemn  pageant ;  so  that  we  need  not 
quarrel  with  it  nere.  The  Latin  Epistles  are 
comparatively  free  from  the  disease,  while 
the  *  Africa '  is  an  epic  of  the  lamp, 
modelled  upon  Virgil,  and  vitiated  less  by 
allegory  than  by  an  incurable  want  pf  con- 
stitntional  vitality.  It  is  the  artificial  copy 
of  a  poem  which  itself  was  artificial,  and  is 
therefore  thrice  removed  from  the  truth  of 
nature.  What  must  be  s&id  about  Pe- 
trarch's Latin  poetry  may  be  briefly  stated. 
It  has  the  same  merits  and  the  same  defects 
as  his  prose.  That  is  to  say,  he  studiously 
strove  at  being  original  while  he  imitated  ; 
and,  paradoxical  as  this  may  seem,  he  was 
not  unsuccessful.  His  verse  is  his  own  ; 
but  it  is  often  rough,  and  almost  always 
tedious,  deformed  by  frequent  defects  of 
rhythm,  and  very  rarely  rising  into  poetry 
except  in  some  sonorous  bursts  of  declama- 
tion. The  lament  for  King  Robert  at  the 
end  of  the  ^  Africa, '  with  its  fine  prophecy 
of  the  Renaissance,  and  a  fervid  address 
to  Italy,  written  on  the  heights  of  Mont 
Genevre  in  1353,  upon  the  occasion  of  his 
crossing  the  Alps,  to  return  to  Avignon  no 
more,*  might  be  cited  as  two  favourable 
specimens.  But  when  we  speak  of  Petrarch 
as  a  poet,  we  do  not  think  of  these  scholas- 
tic lucubrations.  We  think  of  the^  Canzo- 
niere,'  for  the  sake  of  which  the  lover  of 
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Madonna  Laura  is  crowned  second  in  the 
great  trinmvirate  of  the  trecento  by  the  ac- 
claim of  his  whole  nation. 

Petrarch,  the  author  of  the  *  Rime  in  Vita 
e  Morte  di  Madonna  Laura,'  seems  at  first 
sight  a  very  difEerent  being  from  Petrarch 
the  Humanist.  There  is  a  famous  passage 
in  the  *  De  Remediis  utriusque  Fortunes, ' 
where  the  lyrist  of  chivalrous  love  pours 
such  contempt  on  women  as  his  friend  Boc- 
caccio might  have  envied  when  he  wrote  the 
satire  of  *  Corbaccio. '  In  the  *  Secretum, ' 
again,  he  describes  his  own  passion  as  a  tor- 
ment from  which  he  had  vainly  striven  to 
emancipate  himself  by  solitude,  by  journeys, 
by  distractions,  and  by  obstinate  studies. 
In  fact,  he  never  alludes  to  the  g^eat  love 
of  his  Life  without  a  strange  mixture  of  ten- 
derness and  sore  regret.  That  Laura  was  a 
real  woman,  and  that  Petrarch's  worship  of 
her  waa  unfeigned  ;  that  he  adored  her 
with  the  senses  and  the  heart  as  well  as 
with  the  head  ;  but  that  this  love  was  at 
the  same  time  more  a  mood  of  the  unagi- 
nation,  a  delicate  disease,  a  cherished 
wound,  to  which  he  constantly  recurred  as 
the  most  sensitive  and  lively  well-spring  of 
ppetic  fancy,  than  a  downrig^ht  and  impul- 
4ve  passion,  may  be  cleany  seen  in  the 
whole  series  of  his  poems  and  his  autobi- 
ographical confessions.  Laura  was  a  mar- 
ried yFoman  ;  for  he  calls  her  mulier.  She 
treated  him  with  the  courtesy  (^  a  some- 
what distant  acquaintance,  w^o  was  aware 
of  his  homage  and  was  flattered  by  it.  But 
they  enjoyed  no  intimacy,  and  it  may  be 
qneationed  whether,  if  Petrarch  could  by 
any  accident  have  made  her  his  own,  the 
fruition  of  her  love  would  not  have  been  a 
serious  interruption  to  the  happiness  of  his 
life.  He  first  saw  her  in  the  church  of  St. 
Claire,  at  Avignon,  on  the  6th  of  April, 
1827.  She  passed  from  this  world  on  the 
6th  of  April,  1 348.  These  two  dates  are  the 
two  turning-points  of  Petrarch's  life.  The 
interval  of  twenty-one  years,  when  Laura 
trod  the  earth,  and  her  lover  in  all  his  wan- 
derings paid  his  orisons  to  her  at  morning, 
evening,  and  noonday,  and  passed  his  nights 
in  dreams  of  that  fair  form  which  never 
might  be  his,  was  the  storm  and  stress  pe- 
riod of  his  chequered  career.  There  is  an 
old  Greek  proverb  that '  to  desire  the  im- 
possible is  a  malady  of  the  soul.'  With 
this  malady  in  its  most  incurable  form  the 
poet  was  stricken  ;  and,  instead  of  seeking 
cure,  he  nursed  his  sickness  and  delighted 
in  the  discord  of  his  souL  From  that  dis- 
cord he  wrought  the  harmonies  of  his  son- 
nets and  canzoni.  That  maUdy  made  him 
the  poet  of  all  men  who  have  found  in  their 
emotions  a  dream-land  more  wonderful  and 


pregnant  with  delight  Uian  in  the  world 
which  we  call  real.  After  Laura's  death 
his  love  was  tranquillised  to  a  sublimer  mu- 
sic. The  element  of  discord  had  passed  out 
of  it ;  and  just  because  its  object  was  now 
physically  unattainable,  it  grew  in  purity  and 
power.  The  sensual  alloy  which,  however 
spiritualised,  had  never  ceased  to  disturb 
his  soul,  was  purged  from  his  still  vivid 
passion.  Laura  in  heaven  looked  down 
upon  him  from  her  station  amid  the  saints  ; 
and  her  poet  could  indulge  the  dream  that 
now  at  last  she  pitied  him,  that  she  was  wait- 
ing for  him  with  angelic  eyes  of  love,  and 
telling  him  to  lose  no  time,  but  set  his  feet 
upon  the  stairs  that  led  to  God  and  her. 
The  romance  finds  its  ultimate  apotheosis 
in  that  transcendent  passage  of  the  *  Trionfo 
deila  Morte, '  which  describes  her  death  and 
his  own  vision.  Throughout  the  whole 
course  of  this  labyrinthine  love-lament,  sus- 
tained for  forty  years  on  those  few  notes  so 
subtly  modulated,  from  the  first  sonnet  on 
his  *  primo  giovenile  errore '  to  the  last  line 
of  her  farewell,  '  tu  stara'  in  terra  senza  me 
gran  tempo,'  Laura  grows  in  vividness  be- 
fore us.  She  only  becomes  a  real  woman  in 
death,  because  she  was  for  Petrarch  always 
an  ideal,  and  in  the  ideal  world  beyond  the 
tomb  he  is  more  sure  of  her  than  when  *  the 
fair  veil '  of  flesh  was  drawn  between  her 
and  his  yearning. 

No  love-poetry  of  the  ancient  world  of- 
fers any  analogue  to  the  *  Canzoniere. '  Nor 
luis  it  a  real  parallel  in  the  Proven^  verse 
from  which  it  sprang.  What  distinguishes 
it,  is  the  transition  from  a  medieval  to  a 
modem  mood,  the  passage  from  Cino  and 
Guido  to  Werther  and  Rousseau.  Its  ten- 
acity and  idealism  belong  to  the  chivalrous 
age.  Its  preoccupation  with  emotion  as 
a  given  subject-matter  and  its  infinite  sub- 
tlety of  self-analysis  place  it  at  the  front  of 
modem  Uterature.  Among  the  Northern 
nations  chivalrous  love  was  treated  as  a  mo- 
tive for  epic  poetry  in  the  Arthurian  ro- 
mances. It  afterwards  found  lyrical  ex- 
pression among  the  poets  of  Provence. 
From  them  it  passed  to  Italy,  first  appear- 
ing among  the  Lombard  troubadours,  who 
still  used  the  langue  d^oc,  and  next  in  Sicily 
at  Frederick's  Court,  where  the  earliest 
specimens  of  genuine  Italian  verse  were  fash- 
ioned. Guido  Guiuicelli  further  deve](^>ed 
the  sonnet,  and  built  the  lofty  rhymes  of 
the  Canzone  at  Bologna,  nj  this  time 
ItaUan  literature  was  fully  started  ;  and  the 
traditions  of  Provencal  poetry  had  been 
both  assimilated  and  transcended.  From 
Guido's  hands  the  singers  of  Florence  took 
the  motive  up,  and  gave  it  a  new  turn  of 
deeper  allegory  and  more  philosophic  mean* 
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ing.  The  *  Canzoni '  of  Dante  and  Guido 
Cavalcanti  were  no  mere  poems  of  passion, 
however  elevated.  Love  supplied  the  fonn 
and  language  ;  but  there  lurked  a  hidden 
esoteric  meaning.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
'  Vita  Nuova '  Dante  found  at  once  the  most 
delicate  and  the  most  poetically  perfect  form 
for  the  expression  of  an  unsophisticated 
feeling.  Beatrice  was  here  a  woman,  seen 
from  far  and  worshipped,  but  worshipped 
with  a  natural  ardour.  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, contented  to  rest  upon  this  point ; 
nor  had  he  any  opportunity  of  becoming 
properly  acquainted  with  the  object  of  his 
adoration  in  her  lifetime.  In  the  *  Con- 
vito '  she  had  already  been  idealised  as  Phi- 
losophy, and  in  the  *  Divine  Comedy '  she 
i s  transfigured  as  Theology.  Death ,  by  sepa- 
rating her  from  him,  rendered  Beatrice's 
apotheosis  conceivable  ;  and  Dante  may  be 
said  to  have  re-discovered  the  Platonic  mys- 
tery, whereby  love  is  an  initiation  into  the 
secrets  of  the  spiritual  world.  It  was  the 
intuition  of  a  sublime  nature  into  the  es- 
sence of  pure  impersonal  enthusiasm  for 
beauty,  an  exaltation  of  woman  similar  to 
that  attempted  afterwards  by  Shelley  in 
Epipsychidiorij  which  pervades  the  poetry 
of  Michelangelo,  and  which  forms  a  definite 
portion  of  the  Positivistic  creed.  Yet  there 
remained  an  ineradicable  unsubstantiality 
in  this  point  of  view,  when  tested  by  the 
common  facts  of  human  feeling.  The 
Dantesque  idealism  was  too  far  removed 
from  the  sphere  of  ordinary  experience  to 
take  firm  hold  upon  the  modem  intellect. 
In  proportion  as  Beatrice  personified  ab- 
stractions, she  ceased  to  be  a  woman  ;  nor 
was  it  possible,  except  by  losing  hold  of  the 
individual,  to  regard  her  as  a  symbol  of  the 
universal.  Plato  in  the  Symposium  had 
met  this  diflScultr,  by  saying  that  the  lover, 
having  reached  the  beatific  vision,  must  re- 
nounce the  love  by  which  he  had  been  led 
to  it.  A  different  solution,  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  their  age  and  their  re- 
ligion, was  offered  by  the  trecentUtu  Their 
transmutation  of  the  simpler  elements  of 
chivalrous  love  into  something  mystical  and 
complex,  where  the  form  of  the  worshipped 
lady  transcends  the  sphere  of  experience, 
and  her  spirit  is  identified  with  the  lover's 

'  pfofoundest  thoughts  and  highest  aspira- 
tions, was'  a  natural  process  in  medieval 

'  Florence.  The  Tuscan  intellect  was  too 
virile  and  sternly  strung  at  that  epoch  to  be 
satisfied  with  amorous  rhymes.  The  medi- 
eval theory  of  aesthetics  demanded  allegory, 
and  imposed  upon  the  poet  erudition  ;  nor 
was  it  easy  for  the  singer  of  that  period  to 
command  his  own  immediate  emotions, 
with  a  firm  grasp  upon  their  relation  to  the 


worid  around  him,  or  to  use  them  for  the 
purposes  of  conscious  art.  He  found  it 
more  proper  to  express  a  philosophic  con- 
tent under  the  accepted  form  of  erotic 
poetry  than  to  paint  the  personality  of  the 
woman  he  loved  with  natural  precision. 
Between  the  mysticism  of  a  sublime  but 
visionary  adoration  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
sensualities  of  vulgar  passion  or  the  decen- 
cies of  married  life  upon  the  other,  there  lay 
for  him  no  intermediate  artistic  region .  The 
Italian  genius,  in  the  middle  ages,  created 
no  feminine  ideal  analogous  in  the  reality 
of  womanhood  to  Gudnin  or  Chriemhild, 
Guinevere  or  Iseult :  and  when  it  left  the 
high  region  of  sjrmbolism,  it  descended 
almost  without  modulation  to  the  prose  of 
common  life.  Guido  Cavalcanti  is  in  this 
respect  instructive.  We  find  in  his  poetry 
the  two  tendencies  separated  and  repre- 
sented with  equal  power,  not  harmonised  as 
in  the  case  of  Dante's  allegory.  His  Can- 
zoni dealt  with  intellectual  abstractions.  His 
Ballate  gave  artistic  form  to  feelings  stirred 
by  incidents  of  everyday  experience.  The 
former  were  destined  to  be  left  behind, 
together  with  the  theological  scholasticism 
of  the  middle  ages.  The  latter  lived  on 
through  Boccaccio  to  Poliziano  and  the 
poets  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Still  we  can 
hx  one  moment  of  transition  from  the  tran- 
scendental philosophy  of  love  to  the  posi- 
tive romance  of  the  *  Decameron. '  Guided 
by  his  master,  Cino  da  Pistoja,  the  least 
metaphysical  and  clearest  of  his  immediate 
predecessors,  Petrarch  found  the  right  ar- 
tistic via  media  ;  and  perhaps  we  may  attri- 
bute something  to  that  double  education 
which  placed  him  between  the  influences  of 
the  Tuscan  lyrists  and  the  troubadours  of 
his  adopted  country.  At  any  rate  he  re- 
turned from  the  allegories  of  the  Florentine 
poets  to  the  simplicity  of  chivalrous  emo- 
tion ;  but  he  treated  the  original  motive 
with  a  greater  richness  and  a  more  idealizing 
delicacy  than  his  Provencal  predecessors. 
The  marveUous  instniments  of  the  Italian 
Sonnet  and  Canzone  were  in  his  hands,  and 
he  knew  how  to  draw  from  them  a  pur^r  if 
not  a  grander  melody  than  either  Guido  or 
Dante.  The  best  work  of  the  Florentines 
required  a  commentary  ;  and  the  structure 
of  their  verse,  like  its  content,  was  scientific 
rather  than  artistic.  Petrarch  could  publish 
his  *  Canzoniere '  without  explanatory  notes. 
He  had  laid  bare  his  heart  to  the  world,  and 
every  man  who  had  a  heart  might  under- 
stand his  language.  Between  the  subject- 
matter  and  the  verbal  expression  there  lay 
no  intervening  veil  of  mystic  meaning. 
The  form  had  become  correspondingly  more 
clear  and  perfect,  more  harmonious  in  its 
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proportions,  more  immediate  in  musical  ef- 
fects. In  a  word,  Petrarch  was  the  first  to 
open  a  region  where  art  might  be  free,  and 
to  find  for  the  hearths  language  utterance 
direct  and  limpid. 

This  was  his  great  achievement.  The 
forms  he  used  were  not  new.  The  subject- 
matter  he  handled  was  given  to  him.  But 
he  brought  both  form  and  subject  closer  to 
the  truth,  exercising  at  the  same  time  an 
art  which  had  hitherto  been  unconceived  in 
subtlety,  and  which  has  never  since  been 
equalled.  If  Dante  was  the  first  great  poet, 
Petrarch  was  the  first  true  artist  of  Italian 
literature.  It  was,  however,  impossible 
that  Petrarch  should  overleap  at  one  bound 
all  the  barriers  of  the  middle  a^es.  His 
Laura  has  still  something  of  the  earlier 
ideality  adhering  to  her.  She  stands  mid- 
way between  the  Beatrice  of  Dante  and  the 
women  of  Boccaccio.  She  is  not  so  much 
a  woman  with  a  character  and  personality, 
as  woman  in  the  general,  la  femme^  per- 
sonified and  made  the  object  of  a  poet's 
reveries.  Though  every  detail  of  her  phys- 
ical perfections,  with  the  single  and  strik- 
ing exception  of  her  nose,  is  carefully  re- 
corded, it  is  not  easy  to  form  a  definite 
picture  even  of  her  face  and  shape.  Of  her 
inner  nature  we  hear  only  the  vaguest  gener- 
alities. She  site  like  a  lovely  model  in  the 
midst  of  a  beautiful  landscape,  like  one  of 
Burne  Jones's  women,  who  incarnate  a 
mood  of  feeling  while  they  lack  the  fulness 
of  personality.  The  thought  of  her  per- 
vades the  valley  of  Vaucluse  ;  the  perfume 
of  her  memory  is  in  the  air  we  breathe. 
But  if  we  met  ner,  we  should  find  it  hard 
to  recognise  her  ;  and  if  she  spoke,  we 
should  not  understand  that  it  was  Laura. 
Petrarch  had^no  objective  faculty.  Just  as 
he  failed  to  bring  Laura  vividly  before  us, 
until  she  had  by  death  become  a  part  of 
his  own  spiritual  substance,  so  he  failed  to 
depict  things  as  he  saw  them.  The  pic- 
tures etched  in  three  or  four  lines  of  the 
*  Purgatorio '  may  be  sought  for  vainly  in 
his  *  Kime.  *  That  his  love  of  nature  was 
intense,  there  is  no  doubt.  The  solitary  of 
Vaucluse,  the  pilgrim  of  Mont  Ventoux, 
had  reached  a  point  of  sensibility  to  natural 
scenery  far  in  advance  of  his  age.  But 
when  he  came  to  express  this  passion  for 
beauty,  he  was  satisfied  with  giving  the 
most  perfect  form  to  the  emotion  stirred  in 
his  own  subjectivity.  Instead  of  scenes, 
he  dehneates  the  moods  suggested  by  them, 
lie  makes  the  streams  and  cuffs  and  mead- 
ows of  Vaucluse  his  confidants.  He  does 
not  lose  himself  in  contemplation  of  the 
natural  object,  though  we  feel  that  this  self 
found  its  freest  breathing-space,  its  most  de- 


lightful company,  in  the  society  of  hill  and 
vide.  He  never  cares  to  paint  a  landsciipe, 
but  contents  himself  with  such  delicate 
touches  and  such  cunning  combinations  of 
words  as  may  suggest  a  charm  in  the  ex- 
ternal world.  At  this  point  the  humanist, 
preoccupied  with  man  as  his  main  subject, 
meets  the  poet  in  Petrarch.  What  is  lost, 
too,  in  the  precision  of  delineation,  is 
gained  in  universality.  The  *  Canzoniere  * 
reminds  us  of  no  single  spot ;  wherever 
there  are  clear  fresh  rills  and  hanging  moun- 
tains, the  lover  walks  with  Petrarch  by  his 
side. 

If  the  poet's  dominant  subjectivity 
weakened  his  grasp  upon  external  things,  it 
made  him  supreme  in  self-portraiture. 
Every  mood  of  passion  is  caught  and  fixed 
for  ever  in  his  verse.  The  most  evanescent 
shades  of  feeling  are  delicately  set  upon  the 
exquisite  picture.  Each  string  of  Love's 
many-chorded  lyre  is  touched  with  a  mas- 
terly hand.  The  fluctuations  of  hope,  de- 
spair, surprise  ;  the  *  yea  and  nay  twinned 
in  a  single  breath  ;'  the  struggle  of  conflict- 
ing aspirations  in  a  heart  drawn  now  to  God 
and  now  to  earth  ;  the  quiet  resting-places 
of  content ;  the  recrudescence  of  the  an- 
cient smart ;  the  peace  of  absence,  when 
longing  is  luxury  ;  the  agony  of  presence, 
adding  fire  to  fire  ; — all  this  is  rendered 
with  a  force  so  striking,  in  a  style  so  monu- 
mental, that  the  *  Canzoniere '  may  still  be 
called  the  Introduction  to  the  ^ook  of 
Love.  Thus,  when  Petrarch's  own  self 
was  the  object,  his  hand  was  firm  ;  his  art 
failed  not  in  modelling  the  image  into 
roundness.  Dante  brought  the  universe 
into  his  poem.  But '  the  soul  of  man,  too, 
is  an  universe  :'  and  of  this  inner  microcosm 
Petrarch  was  the  poet.  It  remained  for 
Boccaccio,  the  third  in  the  supreme  trium- 
virate, to  treat  of  common  life  with  art  no 
less  consummate.  From  Beatrice  through 
Laura  to  the  Fiammetta  ;  from  the  Divine 
Comedy  through  the  Canzoniere  to  the  De- 
cameron ;  from  the  world  beyond  the  grave 
through  the  world  of  feeling  to  the  world  in 
which  we  play  our  puppet  parts  ;  from  the 
mystic  ierza  rima,  through  the  stately  lyric 
stanzas,  to  Protean  prose.  Such  was  the 
rapid  movement  of  Italian  art  within  the 
brief  space  of  some  fifty  years.  We  cannot 
wonder  that  when  Boccaccio  died,  the 
source  of  inspiration  seemed  to  fail.  Hea- 
ven and  hell,  the  sanctuaries  of  the  soul, 
and  the  garden  of  our  earth,  had  all  been 
traversed.     Well  might  Sacchetti  exclaim  : 

'  Sonati  sono  i  comi 
D'  ogni  parte  a  ricdta : 
La  siagione  ^  riy<rita :  y 

Se  tomerft  non  so,  ma  credo  tarcMiS 
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Hitherto  we  have  spoken  only  of  Pe- 
trarch's love- verses.  There  is  a  ^ort  sec- 
tion of  the  *  Canzoniere '  devoted  to  poems 
on  various  arguments,  which  presents  him  in 
another  light.  The  oratorical  impulse  was 
only  second  to  the  subjective  in  his  genius  ; 
and  three  canzoni,  addressed  to  Giacomo  Co- 
lonna,  to  Rienzi,  and  to  the  Princes  of  Italy, 
displayed  the  pleader's  eloquenca  in  its 
itio^t  perfect  lustre.  If  the  *  Bime  in  Vita  e 
Morte  di  Madonna  Laura '  bequeathed  to  the 
Italians  models  of  meditative  poetry,  these 
canzoni  taught  them  how  classical  form 
might  be  given  to  hortatory  lyrics  on  sub- 
jects of  national  interest.  There  was  a  wail, 
an  outcry  in  their  passionate  strophes,  which 
went  on  gathering  volume  as  the  centuries 
rolled  over  Italy,  until  at  last,  in  her  final 
servitude  beneath  the  feet  of  Spanish  Aus- 
tria, they  seemed  leas  poems  than  authentic 
prophecies.  The  Italians  ^inherited  from 
their  Roman  ancestors  a  strong  forensic 
bias.  What  the  forum  was  for  the  ancients, 
the  piazza  became  for  them.  To  follow 
out  the  intricacies  of  this  thought  would  re- 
quire more  time  and  space  than  we  can 
spare.  It  must  be  enough  to  remark  that 
in  their  literature  at  large  there  is  a  power- 
ful declamatory  element.  It  impairs  their 
philosophical  writing,  and  helps  to  give  an 
air  of  superficiality  to  their  poetry.  They 
lack  what  the  Germans  call  Innigkeit,  and 
the  French  intimiU.  What  will  not  bear 
recitation  in  the  market-place,  what  does 
not  go  at  once  home  without  difficulty  to 
the  average  intelligence  of  the  crowd,  must 
be  excluded  from  their  art.  It  is  rarely 
that  we  catch  an  undertone  piercing  the 
splendid  resonances  of  their  verse,  or  that 
we  surprise  a  singer  hidden  in  the  cloud  of 
thought,  pouring  his  song  forth  as  the 
night-bird  sings  to  ease  her  soul  in  solitude. 
Such  being,  roughly  speaking,  the  chief 
bent  of  the  Italians,  it  followed  that  Pe- 
trarch's rhetorical  canzoni  had  a  better  and 
more  fruitful  influence  than  his  meditative 
poems  on  their  literature.  The  ;Petrarch- 
isti  of  chivalrous  passion  attenuated  his  feel- 
ing without  realising  it  in  their  own  lives, 
and  imitated  his  style  without  attaining  to 
his  mastery  of  form,  until  the  one  lost  all 
vitality  and  the  other  became  barren  man- 
nerism. But  from  time  to  time,  as  in 
Filicaja's  Sonnet  or  Leopardi's  Ode  to  Italy, 
we  catch  the  true  ring  of  his  passionate 
Italia  mia! 

It  will  be  understood  that  what  has  been 
said  in  the  foregoing  paragraph,  about  the 
rhetorical  bias  of  the  Italians,  is  only  gener- 
;iUy  applicable.  Their  greatest  artists  and 
poets — Dante,  Petrarch,  Signorelli,  Michel- 
angelo,  Tintoretto,   Leopard! — have    com- 
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bitied  the  forensic  qualities  of  the  Latins 
with  the  Innigkeit  of  the  Teutons,  just  as, 
from  the  opposite  point  of  view,  we  find 
a  similar  combination  in  Germans  like 
Gtoethe,  and  in  the  French  intellect  at  large. 
Petrarch's  preoccupation  with  self  so  far 
balanced  the  oratorical  impulse  that,  while 
the  latter  found  its  scope  in  his  prose  works, 
by  far  the  larger  portion  of  his  poems  gave 
expression  to  the  former. 

By  right  of  his  self-consciousness  and 
thirst  for  glory,  Petrarch  was  a  modern  man, 
fashioned  bv  contact  with  antiquity.  But  * 
dwelling  as  he  did  within  the  threshold  of 
the  middle  ages,  ho  had  to  pay  the  penalty 
of  this  emancipation  from  their  intellectual 
conditions.  After  all  is  said,  the  final  char- 
acteristic of  Petrarch  is  the  state  of  spirit- 
ual flux  in  which  he  lived.  His  love  of 
Laura  seemed  to  him  an  error  and  a  sin,  be- 
cause it  clashed  with  an  ascetic  impulse  that 
had  never  been  completely  blunted.  In 
his  *  Hymn  to  the  Virgin, '  he  spoke  of  this 
passion  as  the  Medusa  which  had  turned  his 
purer  self  to  stone  : — 

'  Medusa  e  Terror  mio  m*  han  fatto  im  sasso 
D*  lunor  vano  stillante. ' 

Yet  he  knew  that  this  same  passion  had 
been  the  cause  of  his  most  permanent 
achievements  in  the  sphere  of  art.  Laura's 
name  was  confounded  with  the  laurel- 
wreath,  for  which  he  strove,  and  which  he 
wore  with  prMe  upon  the  Capitol.  Even 
here  a  new  contradiction  in  his  nature  re- 
vealed itself.  Thirsting  as  he  did  for  fame, 
he  judged  this  appetite  ungodly.  The  only 
immortiality  to  be  desired  by  the  true 
Christian  was  a  life  beyond  this  earth. 
While  he  expressed  a  contempt  for  the 
world  inspired  by  sympathy  with  monas- 
ticism,  he  enjoyed  each  mundane  pleasure 
with  the  fine  taste  of  an  intellectual  epicure. 
Solitude  was  his  ideal,  and  in  solitude  he 
planned  his  most  considerable  literary  mas- 
terpieces :  but  he  frequented  the  courts  of 
princes,  made  himself  their  mouthpiece, 
and  delighted  in  the  parade  of  a  magnificent 
society.  Humanism,  which  was  destined  to 
bring  forth  a  kind  of  neo-paganism  in  Italy, 
had  its  source  in  him  ;  and  no  scholar  was 
more  enthusiastic  for  the  heroes  of  the  au* 
tique  age.  But  even  while  he  gave  his  suf- 
frage to  the  *  starry  youth  '  of  Scipio,.  he 
was  reminded  that  the  saints  of  the  Thebaid 
had  wreathed  their  brows  with  the  palms  of 
a  still  more  splendid  victory.  He  wor- 
shipped Laura  with  a  chivalrous  devotion  ; 
but  he  lived,  according  to  the  custom  of  his 
time  and  his  profession,  with  a  concubine 
who  bore  him  two  children .  No  poet  exalted 
the  cult  of  woman  to  a  higher  level ;  but 
no    monk  expressed    a    bitterer    hostilit|g 
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ag^Bt  the  ftex.  He  could  not  choose  be- 
tween the  spirit  and  the  flesh,  or  utter  the 
Arm  *  I  will '  of  acceptance  or  renunciation 
upon  either  side.  The  genius  of  Rome  and 
the  genius  of  Nazareth  strove  in  him  for 
mastery..  At  one  time  he  was  fain  to  ape 
the  antique  patriot ;  at  another  he  affected 
the  monastic  saint.  He  pretended  to  de- 
spise celebrity  and  mourned  the  vanity  of 
worldly  honours  ;  yet  he  was  greedy  of  dis- 
tinction. His  correspondence  reveals  the 
intrigues  with  which  he  sought  the  poet's 
laurel,  pulling  wires  at  Rome  and  Paris,  in 
order  that  he  might  have  the  choice  of  be- 
ing eitjier  crowned  upon  the  Capitol  or  else 
before  the  most  august  society  of  learned 
men  in  Europe.  At  the  same  time,  when 
fame  had  found  him,  when  he  stood  forth 
as  the  acknowledged  hero  of  culture,  he 
complained  that  the  distractions  of  renown 
withdrew  him  from  the  service  of  religion 
and  his  soul.  He  claimed  to  have  disen- 
gaged himself  from  the  shackles  of  personal 
vanity.  Yet  a  foolish  word  dropped  by 
some  youn^  men  in  Padua  against  his  learn- 
ing, made  him  take  up  cudgels  in  his  fail- 
ing years,  and  engage  in  a  gladiatorial  com- 
bat for  the  maintenance  of  his  repute.  He 
was  clamorous  for  the  freedom  of  the 
Popultis  BomanuSy  and  importunate  in  his 
assertion  of  Italian  independence.  Yet  he 
stooped  to  flatter  kings  in  letters  of  almost 
more  than  Byzantine  adulation,  and  lent  ,his 
authority  to  the  infamies  of  Lombard  des- 
potism. It  would  be  easy  enough,  but 
weariful,  to  lengthen  out  this  list  of  Pe- 
trarch's inner  contradictions.  The  malady 
engendered  by  them — ^that  incurable  acedia, 
that  atonic  melancholy,  which  he  described 
to  St.  Augustine — made  him  the  prototype 
of  an  age  which  had  in  it,  and  which  still 
has,  a  thousand  unreconciled  antagonisms. 
Hamlet  and  Faust,  Werther  and  Ren6, 
Childe  Harold  and  Dipsychus,  find  their  an- 
cestor in  Petrarch  ;  and  it  is  this  which  con- 
stitutes his  chief  claim  on  the  sympathies  of 
the  modem  world.  He  too  has  left  us  a 
noble  example  of  the  method  whereby  the 
inevitable  discords  of  an  awakened  con- 
sciousness may  be  resolved  in  a  superior 
harmony.  Through  all  his  struggles  he  re- 
mained true  to  the  one  ideal  of  intellectual 
activity,  and  the  very  conflict  saved  him 
from  stagnation.  His  energies  were  never 
for  one  moment  prostrated,  nor  was  his 
hope  extinguished.  He  labored  steadily  for 
the  completion  of  that  human  synthesis,  em- 
bracing the  traditions  of  antiquity  and  Chris- 
tianity, which,  as  though  by  instinct,  he  felt 
to  be  the  necessary  condition  of  a  European 
revival.     It  may  be  confidently  asserted  that 


if  his  immediate  successors  had  continued 
his  work  in  liie  spirit  of  their  leader,  the 
Renaissance  would  have  brought  forth  nobler 
fruits. 

We  are  told  thatt  the  faces  of  dying  per- 
sons sometimes  reproduce  the  features  of 
their  youth,  and  the  memory  of  old  men 
reverts  to  the  events  of  boyhood.  Thus  Pe- 
trarch at  the  close  of  life  survived  the  strug- 
gles of  his  manhood,  and  returned  with  sio- 
gle-hearted  impulse  to  the  Alma  Mater  of 
his  youth.  From  the  year  1348  forward, 
he  approximated  more  and  more  to  the 
medieval  type  of  character,  without  losing 
his  zeal  for  liberal  studies.  The  coming 
age,  which  he  inaugurated,  faded  from  his 
vision,  and  the  mystic  past  resumed  its  em- 
pire. Yet,  as  a  scholar,  he  never  ceiised  to 
be  industrious.  One  of  his  last  works  was 
the  translation  into  Latin  of  Boccaccio's 
*  Griselda ' :  and  on  the  morning  after  his 
unwitnessed  death,  his  servant  found  him 
bowed  upon  his  books.  But  Petrarch  was 
not  sustained  in  age  and  sickness  by  a  fore- 
cast of  the  culture  he  had  laboured  to  create. 
The  consolations *of  religion,  the  [piety  of 
the  cloister,  soothed  his  soul ;  and  he  who 
had  been  the  Erasmus  of  his  century,  passed 
from  it  in  the  attitude  of  an  Augnstinian 
monk. 

At  Arqu^  they  still  show  the  house  where 
Petrarch  spent  his  last  years,  the  little  study 
where  he  worked,  the  chair  in  which  he  sat, 
the  desk  at  which  he  wrote.  From  those 
soft-swelling  undulations  of  the  Euganean 
hills,  hoary  with  olives,  rich  with  fig  and 
vine,  the  Lombard  plain  breaks  away  to- 
ward Venice  and  the  Adriatic.  The  air  is 
light ;  the  prospect  is  immense  ;  there  is  a 
sound  of  waters  hurrying  by.  In  front  of 
the  church-door,  below  the  house,  and  close 
beside  the  rushing  stream,  stands  the  mas- 
sive coffer  of  Yerona  marble  where  his  a^es 
rest.  No  inscription  is  needed.  The  fame 
of  Petrarch  brocnis  on  Arqu^  like  the  canity 
of  heaven.  For  one  who  has  dwelt  long  in 
company  with  his  vexed,  steadfast  spirit — 
so  divine  in  aspiration,  so  human  in  tender- 
ness, and  so  like  ourselves  in  its  divided  im- 
pulses— ^there  is  something  inexpressibly  sol- 
emn to  stand  beside  this  sepulchre,  and  re- 
view the  five  centuries  through  which  the 
glory  he  desired  has  lived  and  grown.  Few 
men  capable  of  comprehending  his  real 
greatness,  while  there  standing,  will  not 
envy  him  the  peace  he  found  upon  the  end 
of  life,  and  pause  to  wonder  when  that 
harmony  will  be  achieved  between  the 
wisdom  of  this  world  and  the  things  of  €h>d 
which  Petrarch,  through  all  contndictions, 
clung  to,  and  in  death  accomplished. 
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Art.  V. — 1.  Kypros.     Eine  Monographie, 
Von  W.  H.  Engel.     Berlin,  1841. 
Cyprus,      Its  '  Ancient    Cities^    Tombs, 
and  Temples,     By  General  Louis  Palua 
di  Cesnola.     Ix)ndon,  1877. 

. .  Cypem,  Reiseherichte  uher  Natur  und 
Landschaft,  Volk  und  Oeschichte.  Von 
Franz  von  Ldher.     Stuttgart,  1878. 

Thb  traveller  who  approaches  Cyprus  from 
the  south-east,  and  nears  the  port  of  Larnaca, 
can  scarcely  fail  to  be  unfavorably  impressed 
by  the  bare  and  forlorn  appearance  of  a 
country  almost  entirely  denuded  of  trees  and 
brushwood,  and  in  the  summer  months  with- 
out vegetation.  Very  different  was  the  as- 
pect which  the  island  presented  three  thou- 
sand years  ago  to  the  Phoenician  mariner 
starting  on  his  westward  explorations.  In 
those  days  vast  forests  and  thick  underwood 
stretched  down  from  the  mountains  to  the 
shore,  offering  the  visitor  the  prospect  of 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  the  materials  for 
ship  building.  Very  probably  the  need  for 
wood  and  tar  first  attracted  the  Sidonian 
sailors  to  the  shores  of  Cyprus.  If  so,  a 
stronger  attraction  soon  induced  them  to 
remain.  In  the  mountains  of  the  island 
they  found  an  endless  supply  of  that  copper 
which,  until  the  difScuitics  attending  the 
working  of  iron  were  overcome,  was  the 
chief  of  all  the  means  by  which  roan  estab- 
lished his  dominion  over  the  earth,  the  beasts 
of  the  field,  and  his  fellow  man.  When, 
further,  we  consider  the  position  of  Cyprus, 
lying  right  over  against  the  Syrian  coast,  we 
cannot  doubt  the  truths  of  the  tradition  that 
some  of  the  earliest  Phcenician  colonies  were 
established  in  the  island.  Timidly,  as  their 
custom  was,  the  new-comers  took  their  post 
beneath  the  long  range  of  mountains  wnich 
cuts  off  the  southern  coast  from  the  broad 
plain  which  forms  the  middle  portion  of  the 
land,  and  built  their  citadels  on  little  hills, 
easy  to  be  fortified,  overhanging  sheltered 
roadsteads  and  beaches  where  their  galleys 
could  lie  safely.  So  arose  Amathus,  Paphos, 
and  the  mightier  Kitium,  which  became  the 
Phoenician  capital,  gave  its  name  to  the 
whole  island,  and  was  for  centuries  the  chief 
support  and  vassal  of  Tyre. 

At  this  time  no  doubt  the  island  was  al- 
ready peopled  by  a  race  of  Greek  or  semi- 
Greek  stock.  The  religious  practices  of  the 
Cyprian  people,  and,  as  we  now  know,  both 
the  style  of  their  art  and  the  alphabet  they 
employed,  point  to  a  close  connection  be- 
tween them  and  the  Lycian,  Pamphylian, 
and  Phrygian  races  of  Asia  Minor.  But 
these  races  were  as  yet  in  a  state  of  barbar- 
ism, and  had  little  culture  of  their  own  to 
oppose  to  that  brought  by  the  Phoenicians 


from  the  valleys  of  the  Nile  and  the  Eu- 
phrates. They  were  never  so  quick-witted 
as  the  lonians,  and  the  latter  applied  to 
them  in  scorn  the  epithet  *  Cyprian  oxen. ' 
Modern  travellers  speak  still  of  the  dulness 
and  stolidity  of  the  peasants  who  dwell  in 
the  mountainous  and  unfrequented  parts  of 
the  island,  and  whose  ancestors  probably 
lived  there  three  thousand  years  ago  ; 
though  Ross  on  the  other  hand  maintains 
that  the  Greek  peasants  who  dwell  in  seclud- 
ed valleys  in  Rhodes  are  equally  stolid,  and 
ascribes  their  dulness  rather  to  the  unevent- 
ful and  monotonous  character  of  their  lives, 
than  to  an  inherent  tendency. 

To  the  primitive  Cyprians  the  Phoenicians 
brought  not  only  the  rudiments  of  art,  trade, 
and  civilisation,  but  also  a  religion.  At 
Amathus  and  Paphos  they  founded  temples 
to  the  moon-goddess,'  the  queen  of  heaven, 
Ashtoreth  or  Astarte,  the  national  deity  of 
Ascalon  and  Sidon.  That  a  people  of  navi- 
gators, in  the  infancy  of  navigation,  should 
worship  the  moon  and  the  stars  is  so  natural 
as  to  require  no  explanation.  Astarte 
guided  the  Sidonians  on  all  their  maritime 
expeditions,,  saved  them  from  shipwreck  in 
many  a  storm,  and  measured  the  time  of 
their  return  ;  and  their  gratitude  made  her 
supreme  in  all  matters  of  navigation  and 
commerce,  their  directress  in  war,  and  the 
wealthy  recipient  of  a  large  sliare  of  the  ricli 
spoils  which  they  reaped  by  force  or  by 
commerce  in  the  far  west.  But  as  has  usu- 
ally  happened  when  a  Semitic  people  intro- 
duces the  germs  of  a  religion  among  an 
Aryan  race,  the  cultus  of  Astarte  soon 
changed  its  form  at  Cyprus  when  it  came 
into  contact  with  native  customs  and  beliefs. 

Of  the  cultus  of  Aphrodite  at  Paphos  we 
know  a  little  from  later  accounts,  but  only 
a  little.  No  subject  could  possibly  be  more 
obscure  than  the  origin  of  the  elements  of 
that  worship.  We  may  be  sure  that  it  was 
planted  by  the  Phoenicians,  but  of  Phoeni- 
cian belief  we  know  next  to  nothing.  Mo- 
vers asserts  that  the  worship  of  the  Sidonian 
goddess  was  pure  from  lascivious  rites.  If 
so  the  grosser  elements  in  the  later  worship  of 
Aphrodite  must  have  been  taken  either  from 
a  Syrian  or  a  Phrygian  source.  The  Syrians 
as  well  as  the  people  of  Asia  Minor  wor- 
shipped with  orgiastic  rites  a  deity  of  the 
feminine  gender,  who  represented  at  once 
the  moon  and  that  warm  moisture  of  which 
the  moon  was  the  symbol,  and  which  is  the 
great  fosterer  of  life  and  growth  in  the  world. 
With  this  female  deity  was  associated  an 
effeminate  male  divinity,  who  doubtless 
symbolised  the  sun.  On  all  the  eastern 
coasts  df  the  Mediterranean  we  find  among 
the  various  peoples  pairs  of  deities  of  this 
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character  under  the  most  varied  names  and 
with  great  variety  of  legend.  In  Bahylon 
they  were  called  Sandan  and  Mylitta,  in 
Phrygia,  Atys  and  Cybele.  In  Lydia  the 
j^air  were  Grsecised  into  Hercules  and  Gra- 
ph ale,  in  the  Troad  into  Anchises  and  Aph- 
rodite. In  Cyprus  they  went  by  the  names 
of  Adonis  and  Aphrodite.  The  name  of 
Adonis  is  probably  Semitic,  but  as  wor- 
3j[iipped  in  Cyprus  he  was  certainly  a  deity 
of  the  same  class  as  Atys  and  Anchises. 

We  find  a  further  likeness  to  the  religions 
of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  in  the  strongly 
organised  college  of  priests,  who  were  at- 
tached to  the  service  of  the  deity  of  Pa- 
phos.  Tradition  asserted  that  these  priests 
were  all  descended  from  Cinyras.  Certainly 
they  were  a  very  wealthy  and  powerful  cor- 
poration, with  branches  in  all  parts  of  the 
island  wherever  there  was  a  temple  of  Aph- 
rodite, and  great  wealth  and  political  power. 
They  ruled  at  old  Paphos  almost  as  kings, 
and  General  di  Cesnola  believes  that  he  has 
discovered  the  foundations  of  their  stately 
palace.  Similar  to  the  guild  of  the  Ciny- 
radae  were  the  colleges  of  priests  of  Cybele, 
and  the  religious  corporations  of  cities  which, 
like  Ephesus,  took  the  tone  of  their  wor- 
ship from  Asia  Minor.  It  is  also  worthy 
of  observation  that  in  the  Paphian  temple 
the  goddess  was  represented  by  no  image, 
but  by  a  conical  stone,  just  as  the  Syrian 
goddess  was  represented  at  Hierapolis,  Cy- 
bele at  Pessinus,  and  the  Asiatic  Artemis  at 
Perga. 

Herodotus  tells  us  of  the  abominations 
practised  in  the  temple  of  Mylitta  at  Baby- 
lon, in  words  which  might  tempt  the  reader 
to  suppose  that  he  is  exaggerating,  or  at 
least  that  the  abominable  sensual  excesses  of 
which  he  speaks  could  have  no  connection 
with  any  form  of  religion.  Unfortunately 
religious  excitement,  when  perverted,  is  but 
too  apt  to  lead  to  sensual  aberrations,  as  is 
proved  by  the  nistory  of  the  early  Christian 
sects,  and  too  surely  even  in  our  own  day 
by  the  rise  of  strange  communbtic  societies 
on  a  professedly  religious  basis  in  America 
and  Russia.  In  Asia  Minor  the  worship  of 
deities  of  the  Mylitta  class  was  accompanied 
by  sensual  indulgence  and  degrading  self- 
mutilations,  a  canker  which  spread  at  a  later 
time  deep  into  the  decaying  frame  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  At  Cyprus  the  nature  of 
the  climate,  which  has  enervated  successive- 
ly Greek  colonists.  Prankish  knights,  Vene- 
tian nobles,  and  Turkish  settlers,  and  the 
fatal  facility  of  living,  both  combined  with 
the  vague  mystical  traditions  of  the  Cyprian 
race  to  turn  the  worship  of  Astarte  into  a 
vast  orgy,  and  to  make  the  very  name  of 
Cyprus  stand  through  tho  civilised  world 


for    a    synonym    of    impurity     and    de- 
bauchery. 

In  the  earliest  form  known  to  us  of  the 
primitive  Greek  religion,  that  kept  np  by 
tradition  at  Dodona,  there  is  already  an 
Aphrodite,  who  is  the  child  of  Zeus  and 
Dione,  and  is  associated  with  the  dove, 
the  great  emblem  in  all  times  of  Aphrodite- 
worship.  An  Aphrodite  under  other  names  is 
also  found  in  the  Pelasgic  cultus,  which  ren- 
dered Lemnos  and  Imbros  celebrated.  Bat 
after  the  Paphian  goddess  had  been  identi- 
fied thoroughly  with  the  Greek  Aphrodite, 
and  was  never  spoken  of  by  any  other  name, 
her  worship  still  retained  its  repulsive  char- 
acter. Xenophon,  however,  in  the  Sympo- 
sium, carefully  distinguishes  two  forms  of 
Aphrodite.  Of  these  the  first  is  UraniA, 
whose  symbol  was  the  planet  Venus,  who 
was  regarded  as  a  virgin,  and  whose  rites 
were  free  from  impurity.  Of  her  Phidias 
made  a  statue  which  stood  upon  a  tortoise, 
and  the  animal  sacred  to  her  was  the  gentle 
and  loving  dove.  The  other  form  was  Aph- 
rodite Paudemos,  fitly  symbolised  by  a  goat 
or  a  pig,  the  patroness  of  harlots  and  the 
encourager  of  ail  kinds  of  sexual  immorality. 
It  was  rather  in  the  latter  light  that  the 
deity  was  regarded  in  Cyprus.  The  Aph- 
rodisia,  which  fell  at  the  beginning  of  April, 
were  stained  with  the  wildest  excesses,  the 
two  sexes  vying  one  with  the  other  in  tho 
bestial  rivalry. 

Of  a  scarcely  less  obscene,  though  of  a 
more  interesting  character,  was  the  annual 
feast  of  Adonis.  In  this  the  love  of  the 
goddess  for  her  hero,  his  death,  her  pas- 
sionate lament,  and  his  resurrection  ht>m 
the  dead,  were  represented  to  the  eyes  of 
worshippers  by  means  of  images,  in  a  sort 
of  pagan  miracle-play.  For  one  day  the 
crowds  of  women  stood  loudly  lamenting 
and  beating  their  breasts,  or  sat  with  tearf  ol 
eyes  raised  to  heaven  ;  sometimes  they  even 
shaved  their  heads  |in  token  of  mourning. 
On  the  next  day,  with  joyful  voices,  they 
announced  that  Hades  had  been  unable  to 
hold  back  the  young,  the  blooming  Adonis, 
and  Zeus  had  restored  him  to  life  and  love. 
For  eight  months  of  the  year  he  was  to 
dwell  with  his  loving  Aphrodite  ;  only  for 
four  he  was  to  remain  with  Persephone  be- 
neath the  earth.  The  worshippers  planted 
quickly  growing  herbs  in  carefully-prepared 
hot-beds  :  in  a  few  days  the  tender  stalks 
appeared,  when  they  were  thrown  into  the 
sea  or  into  wells  to  typify  the  sudden  end 
of  springing  life  on  ^e  earth.  In  all  this 
we  cannot  fail  to  see  allusion  to  the  annual 
death  and  resurrection  of  the  sun  ;  a  death 
and  resurrection  which  by  tho  Pagans  of 
that  time  were  not  thought  of  as  fiffuratire, 
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but  as  actual  hard  fact.  In  the  same  way 
Osiris  died  and  rose  again  in  Egypt,  Atys 
in  Phrygia,  and  Dionysus  in  Greece. 

UntU  about  the  ninth  or  eighth  century 
before  our  ©ra,  the  Phoenicians  worked 
their  will  and  made  their  fortunes  on  all  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  Then  the 
genius  of  the  Greek  race  began  to  awake. 
The  '  Iliad  '  may  not  be  history,  but  it  cer- 
tainly represents  a  time  when  the  Greeks 
.began  to  colonise  ar.d  to  conquer  towards 
the  East,  and  to  spread  themselves  over  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The  tradition  tells 
how  Cinyras,  the  cunning  King  of  Ama- 
ihus,  in  Cyprus,  promised  Agamemnon  fifty 
ships  for  the  siege  'of  Troy,  and  how  in 
pei^ormance  of  his  promise  he  sent  one 
galley,  in  which  were  stowed  forty-nine  lit- 
tle vessels  of  terra-cotta,  such,  no  doubt,  as 
are  still  often  found  in  Egyptian  tombs. 
This  Cinyras  is  clearly  meant  for  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  Phoenician  race,  and  the 
tradition  is  a  touching  reminiscence  of  the 
remote  time  when  the  Greek  was  not  yet 
a  match  in  the  arts  of  over-reaching 
for  his  Semitic  neighbour.  But  if  Cinyras 
did  not  send  ships  to  Agamemnon,  he  sent 
him  a  suit  of  armour,  of  which  Homer  gives 
a  very  glowing  description,  and  which  was 
a  masterpiece  of  Sidonian  skill.  Agamem- 
non, if  the  tradition  be  trustworthy,  did  not 
regard  the  lesser  service  as  a  sufficient  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  of  the  greater,  and  at 
a  later  period  made  war  on  Cinyras  and 
took  his  city.  At  that  time  many  a  Phoe- 
nician city  was  falling  into  Greek  hands. 
History  tells  us  little  of  the  method  follow- 
ed by  the  supplanters,  but  no  doubt  the 
story  of  Agamemnon  and  Cinyras  had  a 
hundred  parallels  in  real  life  at  the  time. 

Nevertheless,  the  settlers  who  came  to 
Cyprus  from  Hellas  in  the  Homeric  age, 
did  not  primarily  attack  the  Phoenician 
cities.  Cyprus,  as  eveiyone  who  has  stud- 
ied a  map  of  the  island  knows,  consists  of  a 
southern  mountain-range,  a  northern  moun- 
tain-range, and  a  broad  and  fertile  plain  be- 
tween them,  running  across  the  country  from 
cast  to  west  The  Phoenicians  had  already 
occupied  the  strip  of  shore  to  the  south  of 
the  southern  mountain  range.  The  Greeks 
began  by  occupying  the  strip  of  shore  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  island,  to  the  north 
of  the  northern  mountain  range.  These 
were  Peloponnesian  settlers.  But  there  came 
a  bolder  race  of  colonists  [from  Attica  and 
Salamis,  led,  according  to  tradition,  by  that 
Teucer  to  whqm  Horace  ascribes  the  motto 
nil  desperandum.  They  established  a^  new 
Salamis  boldly  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
great  plain,  and  after  a  time  their  compat- 
riots founded  Soli  to  command  the  other  or 


western  end  of  the  plain.  So  the  lonians 
held  the  central  plain,  the  Peloponnesians 
the  northern  mountains,  and  the  Phoeni- 
cians the  southern  mountains.  This  plain 
was  compared  in  all  antiquity  with  the  valley 
of  the  Nile,  being  yearly  flooded  by  the 
waters  of  the  Pediseus,  which  left  a  rich 
deposit  of  mud  and  unexampled  fertility  be- 
hind. At  present  it  is  almost  a  desert,  but 
it  may  become  once  more  what  it  has  been. 
The  mountains  seem  to  belong  to  another 
continent.  Herr  von  Loher  compares  them 
to  those  of  the  Tyrol ;  but  the  lovely  glenb 
breaking  down  to  the  sea  can  be  like  noth- 
ing but  Greece.  In  situation,  in  productionsy 
in  climate,  Cyprus  belongs  in  part  to  Eu- 
rope, in  part  to  Asia,  in  part  to  Africa,  and 
it  has  constantly  shared  in  the  political  vicis- 
situdes and  calamities  of  all  three  continents. 

The  early  dwelling  of  the  newly  arrived 
Greeks  in  Cyprus  was  not  unmarked  by  the 
splendid  bloom  so  usual  in  early  Greek  colo- 
nies. The  want  of  fine  harbours  prevented 
Salamis  and  Soli  from  attaining  a  wide  com- 
merce and  becoming  the  centres  of  a  great 
colonial  empire  like  Miletus.  Nor  did  they 
suddenly  spring  into  wealth  and  lapse  into 
luxury  like  Sybaris  and  Tarentum.  But 
they  participated  to  the  full,  for  a  time,  in 
the  spiritual  and  intellectual  life  of  Hellas. 
The  Cypria  was  considered  one  of  the  grand- 
est epics  of  antiquity,  scarcely  inferior  to  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  The  Cypria  was 
ascribed  by  some  of  the  ancients  to  Euclus, 
a  poet  older  than  Homer,  while  others  as- 
sorted that  the  poem  was  the  work  of  Homer 
himself.  They  narrated  that  Homer  so- 
journed in  the  island  with  a  daughter  named 
Arsiphone,  and,  giving  her  in  marriage  to 
a  man  named  Stasinus,  he  gave  as  a  dowry 
the  Cypria.  Hence,  others  again  main- 
tained that  Stasinus  was  the  true  author  of 
the  epic,  and  we  ore  the  more  inclined  to 
think  them  right  because  the  name  Stasinus 
has  quite  a  Cyprian  sound. 

The  Iliad  seems  to  fall  from  the  clouds  ; 
none  can  clearly  see  why  it  begins  where 
it  does,  and  wny  it  ends  where  it  does. 
The  Cypria  seems  to  have  formed  a  sort  of 
proSm  or  introduction  to  it,  which  begins 
with  the  complaint  of  Earth  that  she  is  op- 
pressed with  the  number  of  her  inhabitants, 
and  her  prayer  that  the  crowd  may  be 
thinned,  and  ends  at  the  exact  point  where 
the  niad  takes  up  the  tale.  It  would  appear 
that  the  poem  of  Stasinus  was  more  popu- 
lar, had  greater  influence  over  the  poets  and 
the  painters  of  Greece,  than  the  poems  of 
Homer.  At  least,  in  the  poems  and  play« 
which  have  come  down  to  us  the  subject  is 
of tener  taken  from  the  Cypria  than  the  Iliad. 
In  the  case  of  Greek  painted  vases,  whereas 
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representations  taken  from  the  Iliad  are  rare, 
we  find  very  freqnent  painting  of  the  in- 
cidents of  the  Cypria,  such  as  the  Judg- 
ment of  Paris,  the  marriage  of  Peleus  and 
Thetis,  or  the  surprise  of  Troilus  and  Poly- 
xena  by  Achilles  at  the  well.  And  in  Greek 
legend  few  names  are  better  known  than 
those  of  Philoctetes,  Telephus,  Palamedes, 
and  Protesilatts,  the  deeds  of  all  of  whom 
are  narrated  in  the  Cypria.  Indeed,  the 
quantity  of  local  myths  the  poem  embodies 
is  immense,  thus  showing  the  close  connec- 
tion which  at  the  period  must  have  existed 
between  the  Greek  colonies  in  Cyprus  and 
the  mainland  of  Hellas. 

We  can  scarcely  be  wrong  in  tracing,  if 
not  a  Cyprian  origin,  at  least  Cyprian  in- 
fiuence  in  the  Homeric  hymns  to  Aphrodite, 
as  well  as  in  that  passage  of  Hesiod's  The- 
ogony  which  records  the  birth  of  the  god- 
dess from  the  foam  of  the  sea.  This  story, 
like  80  many  of  the  Greek  mythologiciEd 
legends,  has  a  physical  basis.  Travellers 
tell  that  to  this  day  the  seashore  at  Pa- 
phos  is  covered  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  when  the  wind  is  in  a  certain 
quarter,  with  thick  masses  of  foam,  which 
sometimes  drift  inland  before  the  breeze 
almost  on  to  the  spot  where  stood  in  old 
days  the  temple  of  the  deity.  A  German 
man  of  science,  Dr.  TJnger,  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  examine  that  foam  under  the 
microscope,  and  found  it  to  consist  chiefly 
of  the  spawn  of  certain  marine  Crustacea. 
In  this  difference  between  ancient  and  mod- 
cm  ways  of  regarding  a  natural  phenomenon 
there  is  much  that  is  suggestive. 

The  date  of  the  Greek  settlements  in  Cy- 
pnis  cannot  be  fixed  with  accuracy.  It  was 
earlier,  however,  than  the  date  of  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  colonies, 
that  is,  than  the  eighth  century  before  our 
«ra.  It  probably  preceded  the  time  when 
Assyrian  influence  was  strongest  on  the 
coasts  of  Syria  and  in  Asia  Minor.  Jose- 
phus  states,  that  Shalmaneser,  about  the 
year  780,  made  war  upon  Phoenicia  and 
penetrated  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  straits  endured  by  the  metropo- 
lis. Tyre,  naturally  brought  greater  liberty 
to  the  colony,  Kitium,  which  from  this 
period  began,  like  Carthage,  to  have  a 
trade  and  a  far-reaching  policy  of  its  own. 
At  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  Sargon 
was  supreme  master  of  the  island,  and  on  a 
pillar  preserved  at  Beriin  we  find  the  names 
of  the  kings  and  kingdoms  which  paid  him 
tribute,  Salamis  being  at  this  time  the  Greek 
and  Kitium  the  Phoenician  metropolis  of 
the  island.  The  tribute  was  continued  to 
bis  grandson,  Esar-haddon. 

Tlie  enumeration  of  the  periods  of  early 


Cyprian  history,  and  of  the  races  who  auc- 
cessiyely  held  the  over-lordship  of  the  island* 
may  bo  thought  wearisome,  but  when  we 
speak  of  the  antiquities  brought  to  the  light 
by  General  di  Cesnola,  it  will  be  seen  to 
have  been  necessary.  In  this  view  it  is  im- 
portant to  note,  that  as  to  the  antiquity  of 
the  connexion  between  Cyprus  and  Egypt 
there  is  a  quarrel  between  modem  Egyptolo- 
gists and  Herodotus.  The  former,  relying 
on  the  evidence  of  tombs,  assert  that 
Cypras  ^was  conquered  by  Tliothmes  III., 
as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century  before 
our  sera  ;  the  latter  states  in  positive  terms, 
that  Amasis,  a  king  of  the  new  semi-Greek 
Egyptian  kingdom  of  the  sixth  century  b.c., 
was  the  first  Egyptian  king  to  conquer  the 
island.  The  determination  of  the  contro- 
versy is  the  less  important,  because  wherever 
the  Phoenicians  had  sway  they  introduced 
a  copy  of  Egyptian  manners  and  Egyptian 
art ;  and  at  this  distance  of  time  it  is  some- 
times difficult  to  distinguish  tme-Egyptian 
from  pseudo-Egyptian  infiuence  in  art-re- 
mains. 

After  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Camby- 
ses,  the  supremacy  of  Cyprus  naturally  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Persians  ;  and  here- 
upon the  opposition  between  the  Greek  and 
the  Phoenician  settlers  became  at  once  in- 
tensified. Like  the  Phoenicians  of  the  main- 
land, those  of  Cyprus  seem  to  have  found 
their  wisdom  in  a  general  support  of  Per- 
sian policy  and  the  Persian  arms,  in  which 
all  the  Greeks  saw  the  most  dreaded  foes 
of  their  nascent  civilisation  and  their  ancient 
liberties.  When  the  Milesians  and  their 
allies  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  against 
Darius,  Onesilus,  brother  of  Gorges,  king 
'of  Salamis,  finding  his  brother  inclined  to 
temporise,  had  himself  proclaimed  king  in 
his  place.  He  became  master  of  all  Cy- 
prus, except  the  old  Phoenician  stronghold 
of  Amathus,  and,  receiving  a  contingent  of 
Ionian  ships,  hoped  to  hold  his  own  against 
all  Asia.  But  his  success  soon  came  to  an 
end.  A  Persian  army  came  from  the  coast 
of  Cilicia  ;  and  when  the  two  hosts  were 
drawn  up  for  battle,  there  was,  of  course, 
a  traitor  in  the  Greek  camp.  Stasanor,  king 
of  the  Greek  colony  of  Curium,  went  over 
to  the  enemy,  the  brave  Onesilus  lost  his 
life,  his  army  was  dispersed,  and  Cyprus 
had  again  to  submit  to  the  Persian  yoke  ; 
even  to  furnish  contingents  to  the  fleet 
which  blockaded  Miletus,  and  to  that  which 
was  afterwards  gloriously  destroyed  by  The- 
mistocles  in  the  battle  on  the  coasts  of  Attica. 

After  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  bad  been 
rolled  back,  the  gallant  Cimon  with  his 
Athenians  sailed  to  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor, 
restoring  liberty  to  the  Greek  cities.     As  the 
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great  cities  of  Cyprus,  Salamis  and  Soli, 
were  connected  witli  Athens  by  ties  of 
bloody  he  would  naturally  seek  their  enfran- 
chisement. And  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  did 
so,  and  even  won  a  splendid  victory  on  the 
east  coast  of  Cyprus  ;  but  was  not  finally 
successful.  And  now  we  reach  the  period 
most  splendid  in  the  ancient  history  of  our 
island,  when  the  arrival  of  a  great  man  for 
a  few  years  makes  Cyprus  great.  It  was 
the  period  of  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  when 
Persia  won  back  by  gold  and  art  much  of 
the  territory  and  supremacy  which  she  had 
lost  to  the  conquerors  of  Marathon  and  Pla- 
tsea.  About  the  year  B.C.  410,  the  throne 
of  Salamis  was  occupied  by  a  Phoenician 
usurper,  named  Abdemon.  Of  immemorial 
right  that  throne  belonged  to  the  family  of 
Teucer,  who  had  founded  the  city  and 
named  it  after  the  island  whence  he  sailed 
for  Troy.  Suddenly  a  member  of  that  an- 
cient family,  by  name  Evagoras,  appeared 
in  Salamis  with  fifty  followers,  who  *  rev- 
erenced him  as  a  god,'  and  followed  him 
implicitly  in  an  enterprise  to  which  a 
prosperous  termination  seemed  impossible. 
But  the  extraordinary  personal  ascendancy 
of  the  leader  and  the  faith  of  the  followers 
accomplished  the  seeming  impossibility. 
The  palace  was  stormed,  the  foreign  guards 
slain,  and  the  citizens,  who,  as  Isocrates, 
who  tells  the  story,  says,  stood  trembling 
and  undecided  by,  were  informed  that  their 
ancient  line  of  kings  and  their  legitimate 
supremacy  in  the  island  were  restored. 
Evagoras,  prudent  as  he  was  valiant,  long 
sought  to  avoid  the  inevitable  breach  with 
Abdemon 's  master,  the  great  King  of  Persia, 
and  even  for  a  time  succeeded  in  maintain- 
ing an  alliance  with  him  and  the  Athenian 
Conon  against  the  LacedsBmonians,  whom 
he  defeated  in  a  great  battle  at  Cnidus. 
But  the  object  of  Evagoras'  life,  the  com- 
plete Hellenisation  of  Cyprus,  was  one  the 
attainment  of  which  Artaxerxes  of  Persia 
could  not  allow  so  long  as  he  had  a  soldier 
or  a  ship  left.  On  the  representation  of 
the  Phoenician  cities  of  Amathus  and  Kit- 
ium,  supported,  more  Grceco^  by  the  Hel- 
lenic rivcu  of  Salamis,  Soli,  Artaxerxes  sent 
an  army  to  put  him  down.  Evagoras  had 
long  foreseen  what  turn  events  must  take, 
and  had  strengthened  his  position  by  mak- 
ing great  military  preparations  and  by  secur- 
ing the  alliance  of  the  Athenians  and  Acoris, 
the  native  aspirant  to  the  throne  of  Egypt. 
Now  he  drew  the  sword  and  flung  away 
the  sheath.  Aided  by  the  Athenians  under 
Chabrias,  he  made  himself  master  in  a 
rapid  campaign  of  nearly  all  Cyprus,  sailed 
across  to  Phoenicia,  took  by  storm  the 
mighty  city  of  Tyre,  which  so  long  defied 


Alexander  the  Great  seventy  years  later, 
and  stirred  up  a  revolt  against  the  Persians 
in  Syria,  and  Oilicia.  But  Artaxerxes  was 
now  thoroughly  aroused,  and,  straining 
every  resource,  landed  upon  Cyprus  a  force 
amounting,  according  to  Diodorus,  to  300,- 
000  men,  at  a  cost,  says  Isocrates,  of  50,000 
talents,  supported  by  a  fleet  of  three  hun- 
dred sail.  Even  against  these  forces,  for  a 
time,  Evagoras  held  his  own.  He  defeated 
Persian  troops  in  several  small  engagements. 
Then  he  seems  to  have  formed  the  plan  of 
suddenly  attacking  and  destroying  the  hos- 
tile fleet,  hoping  that  without  its  aid  the 
army  must  starve.  Falling  upon  a  portion 
of  that  fleet,  he  crushed  it  at  the  first  onset ; 
but  the  reserves  came  up.  The  Persian  ad- 
miral Gaos  fought  with  desperation,  and  at 
last  Evagoras  was  overpowered  by  superior 
numbers.  After  this  misadventure  Salamis. 
was  blockaded  by  sea  and  land ;  but  even 
after  suffering  the  hardships  of  a  long  siege, 
Evagoras  would  not  consent  to  accept  a 
peace  offered  him  on  condition  that  ^  he 
would  submit  himself  to  the  will  and  the 
command  of  the  Persian  king,  as  a  servant 
to  his  lord  ;'  and,  finally,  the  Persian  pride 
was  compelled  to  accept  the  terms  he  offered, 
and  to  allow  him  to  retain  Salamis  on  paying 
an  annual  tribute  and  submitting  himself  ^  as 
a  king  to  a  king. '  But,  notwithstanding, 
Evagoras'  high  hopes  were  shattered,  and 
Cyprus  lost  for  sixteen  hundred  years  the 
chance  of  playing  a  part  in  history. 

Cypnis  fell  easily  into  the  hands  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  and  after  his  death  be- 
longed to  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt.  It  Is 
probable  that  during  their  dominion  and 
that  of  the  Romans,  who  succeeded  them, 
the  island  maintained  a  great  pitch  of 
wealth  and  material  prosperity.  The  enor- 
mous quantities  of  silver  coin  issued  by  the 
Egyptian  kings  at  Cyprian  mints  show  that 
they  knew  well  how  to  develop  the  material 
resources  of  the  land.  In  the  reign  of 
Tragan  the  Jews  of  Cyprus  revolted  and 
slew^  it  is  said,  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  the 
inhabitants — a  fact  which  testifies  at  once 
to  the  populousness  of  the  island  and  to  its 
wealth,  for  where  Jews  were  in  such  num- 
bers money  must  have  been  to  be  made. 

No  doubt,  during  the  period  at  the  his- 
tory of  which  we  have  thus  slightly  glanced, 
vast  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  island.  Throughout  antiquity 
copper  was  obtained  there  in  extraordinary 
abundance.  Nor  was  the  quantity  alone 
remarkable,  but  the  quality  also.  It  was 
noted  for  its  ductility  and  malleability,  and 
almost  rivalled  gold  in  brightness.  The 
Roman  monetarii  cast  their  asses  out  of  it ; 
artificers  in  all  lands  preferred  it  for  objects 
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of  U8C  and  ornament ,  while  on  the  Bpot  were 
formed  from  it  soiy,  misy,  chalkitisy  and 
other  mysterious  compounds.  No  one  who 
is  acquainted  with  Cyprian  remains  can 
doubt  that  gold  and  silver  were  found  in  the 
island  ;  indeed,  we  know  from  the  writers 
that  gold  was  dug  there  by  the  Venetians, 
and  Cyprian  emeralds  were  prized  above  all 
others.  In  ancient  as  in  modem  times,  the 
great  salt-lakes  at  Kilium  and  Amathus 
dried  up  annually  and  left  a  thick  layer  of 
excellent  salt,  a  marvellous  and  unfailing 
source  of  wealth.  Strange  to  say,  of  late 
years  the  perverse  ingenuity  of  Turkish 
taxation  has  managed  to  make  even  this 
source  of  wealth  almost  worthless,  though 
in  old  times  people  used  to  say  that  Kitium 
produced  salt  enough  for  the  whole  world. 

The  very  name  of  Cyprus  tells  how  the 
cypress  flourished  of  old  in  the  island.  The 
fig-trees  attracted  swarms  of  tig-peckers 
(beccaficos),  a  bird  still  common,  and  con- 
sidered one  of  the  greatest  delicacies  of  the 
Levant ;  and  wherever  the  Greek  went  he 
took  with  him  his  beloved  olive-tree.  Palme 
grew,  but  were  less  common  than  since  the 
Turkish  occupation,  nor  did  the  fruit  ripen. 
The  mountains  still  retained  their  primeval 
clothing  of  pine-forests,  furnishing  an  inex- 
haustible supply  of  navy-timber,  and  bring- 
ing to  the  land  refreshing  showers  and  cool 
aurs.  But  during  the  Ptolemaic  and  Roman 
periods  com  and  wine  were  the  chief  pro- 
duce of  the  island.  The  great  central  plain 
was  covered  with  waving  fields  of  barley ; 
the  valley  of  the  Pedi»us  contributed  almost 
as  richly  as  the  valiey  of  the  Nile  and  the 
plains  of  Sicily  towards  the  great  distribu- 
tions of  bread  among  the  lower  classes  of 
Rome,  which  made  that  city,  under  the 
Empire,  the  lazy  and  hungry  stomach  of  the 
civilised  world.  The  wine  of  Cypras  was 
proverbial.  Possibly  it  would  have  seemed 
somewhat  rough  to  a  modem  taste  ;  but 
for  generosity  and  richness  it  had  few  equals. 
Herr  von  Ldher  is  enthusiastic  in  his  praise 
of  Cyprian  wine,  and  its  adaptation  to  the 
climate.  He  declares  that,  after  the  longest 
and  severest  day's  work,  a  glass  of  Com- 
mandaria  would  without  fail  restore  his  en- 
ergies ;  and  a  local  proverb  calls  it  the  best 
remedy  for  all  diseases. 

We  hear  very  little,  after  the  Greek  colo- 
nists of  Cypms  had  become  in  a  few  gene- 
rations acclimatised,  of  any  of  them  having 
become  distinguished  in  literature  and  art. 
While  Rhodes,  a  day's  sail  to  the  west,  en- 
ioyed  a  lofty  political  career,  exhibited  the 
best  phases  of  Greek  culture,  and  was  fiUed 
with  splendid  statuary  produced  by  local 
artists,  Cypms  was  remarkable  only  for  the 


luxury,  the  prodigality,  and  the  dissolute- 
ness of  its  inhabitants.  When  Greek  fabu- 
lists and  philosophers  wished  to  bring  for- 
ward an  example  of  effeminate  seif-indul- 
gence  they  quoted  or  invented  a  king  of 
Cypms.  The  wealth  which  generous  Na- 
tuie  heaped  upon  the  inhabitants  they  spent 
in  elaborate  self-indulgence  ;  the  faculties 
with  which  the  Greek  race  was  so  abund- 
antly endowed  they  exercised  only  in  the 
invention  of  new  and  abominable  forms 
of  sensuality.  The  moral  is  no  new  one. 
There  are  spoilt  children  of  nature  as  well 
as  of  society  ;  and  just  as  the  ^child  whom 
his  parents  have  indulged  begins  by  slight- 
ing them  and  despising  their  wishes,  so  the 
race  ^oilt  by  nature  begins  by  violating 
the  ordinances  of  nature.  And  yet  Cyprus 
gave  birth  to  the  Stoic  Philosophy.  Zeno 
of  Kitium  owed  his  education  to  Athens, 
but  he  must  have  owed  the  nature  which 
moulded  that  education  to  his  native  place. 
In  him  the  Cyprian  spirit,  after  sounding 
every  deep  of  profligacy,  sick  of  the  vani^ 
of  enjoyment^  went  into  the  cloister  to  seek 
peace  in  self-control  and  the  limitation  of 
desire. 

Everyone  knows  how,  after  a  thousand 
years  of  Roman  govemment  and  Byzantine 
bureaucracy,  the  glory  of  a  second  youth 
burst  upon  Cypms.  Under  the  Lusignan 
family  the  island  became  the  bulwark  of 
Palestine  and  the  chosen  home  of  the  flower 
of  Prankish  chivalry.  If  the  life  which  the 
medieval  writers  of  romances  describe  ever 
became  actual  fact  it  was  there.  The  ac- 
tual law  administered  between  knight  and 
knight  was  contained  in  the  Assises  de  Je- 
ms^em,  that  wondrous  monument  of  lofty 
feelings  and  gallant  aspirations.  Then  tour- 
neys  and  combats,  conducted  according  to 
the  most  approved  methods  of  fantastic  chiv- 
airy,  took  place  daily  in  the  plain  of  the 
Pedifleus.  Then  rose  Nicosia  and  Fama- 
gosta,  cities  splendid  even  at  this  day  in 
their  utter  decay,  filled  with  churches,  some 
of  Ihem  built  in  a  style  peculiar  to  Cyprus, 
a  refinement  of  Norman  art.  Then  the  cas- 
tle of  Buffavento  was  erected  on  the  per- 
pendicular rocks  of  the  northern  coast,  and 
rich  abbeys  like  those  of  DellapaYs  and 
Acheropithi  became  the  abode  of  a  host  of 
ecclesiastics  and  the  centres  of  ricli  culti- 
vation. The  materials  for  the  history  of 
this  period  have  been  collected  with  zeal 
by  de  Mas  Latrie,  and  the  subject  is  wdl 
worthy  of  an  En^ish  pen.  But  we  have 
not  here  space  to  recount  it  even  in  outline, 
and  we  have  chosen  for  our  subject  rather 
the  ancient  than  the  medieval  glories  of 
Cypms.      We  will  but  quote  the  testimony 
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of  Ludolf  of  Sudheira,  an  ecclesiastic  of 
Paderborn,  who  visited  Cyprus  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fourteenth  century  : — 

*  Cyprus  is  the  noblest,  most  fertile,  and 
most  illustrious  of  islands,  and  the  richest 
too  :  none  in  all  seas  comes  near  to  it,  and  in 
all  goods  it  is  richer  than  the  rest.  .  .  .By 
all  sea-ports,  Egyptian,  Syrian,  Armenian, 
Turkish,  and  Greek,  it  is  surrounded  as  with 
a  girdle.  To  them  all  one  can  sail  in  at  most 
one  day.  .  .  .  Nicosia  is  the  capital ;  it  lies 
in  the  midst  of  Cyprus,  under  the  mountains, 
at  the  most  level  spot,  and  \mder  the  best  and 
healthiest  climate.  In  this  town,  because  of 
the  mildness  and  healthiness  of  its  air,  lives 
the  king  of  Cyprus  and  all  bishops  and  other 
prelates  of  the  kingdom;  and  all  other  princes, 
counts,  nobles,  barons,  and  knights  for  the 
most  jmrt,  daily  indulging  in  tourneys,  feats 
of  arms,  and  especially  m  hunting.  .  .  . 
Also  in  Cyprus  are  princes,  nobles,  barons, 
knights,  and  citizens  richer  than  in  all  the 
world.  He  who  should  possess  a  revenue  of 
8000  florins  ♦  would  stand  lower  than  he  in 
Germany  who  shonld  have  three  merks.  They 
squander  all  on  hunting.  I  knew  a  count  of 
Jafl^  who  kept  more  than  '^500  hounds,  and 
every  couple  of  hounds,  as  the  custom  is,  has  an 
attendant  to  itself,  to  cleanse,  bathe,  and  salve 
it,  as  is  very  necessary  there  for  hounds.  So  a 
noble  has  at  least  ten  or  eleven  falconers.  .  .  . 
From  early  morning  tcT  evening  one  hears 
rumours  and  news,  and  all  speeches  of  the 
world  are  understood,  spoken,  and  taught  in 
special  schools.  ...  In  Famagosta  live  a 
host  of  wealthy  courtesans,  some  of  whom 
possess  more  than  100,000  florins  ;  but  of  their 
riches  I  venture  to  say  no  more.' 

It  is  probable  that  the  good  curate,  accus- 
tomed to  rudeness  and  poverty  at  his  West- 
phalian  home,  where  merks  were  not  very 
plentiful,  exaggerated  the  wealth  which  daz- 
zled  him.  Indeed,  wc  are  in  a  position  to 
test  his  statements  and  detect  his  exascgera- 
tions  ;  for  wo  possess  an  oflBcial  list  of  the 
revenues  of  the  landed  proprietors  of  the 
island,  drawn  up  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  for  the  use  of  the  Venetian  senate. 
From  this  list  it  appears  that  the  wealthiest 
lord  of  Cyprus,  George  Cornaro,  brother  of 
the  Queen,  had  a  rent-roll  of  7000  ducats  ; 
no  other  proprietor  had  an  income  of  more 
than  3000  ducats.  The  average  annual  reve- 
nue of  120  of  the  richest  persons  in  the 

*  The  gold  florin  was  equal  in  value  to  the  se- 
quin or  cmcat  of  Venice.  Both  contained  about 
ttfty-four  grains  Troy  of  pure  gold,  and  so  were 
worth  intrinsically  somewhat  less  than  half-a- 
sovereign.  Of  course  monev  was  In  that  time 
more  valuable,  hut  to  determine  the  true  modem 
value  of  a  florin  of  the  fourteenth  century  is  an 
insoluble  problem.  At  this  period  the  entire 
revenue  of  England  did  not  very  much  exceed 
150,000?.  The  merk  was  worth  ISs,  Ad,  of  the 
time,  and  equal  Intrinsically  to  about  two  of  our 
sovereigns. 


island  was  about  480  ducats,  a  handsome 
income,  no  doubt,  for  the  time,  and  prob- 
ably greater  than  that  of  many  an  English 
nobleman,  but  still  not  so  enormous  as  it 
seemed  to  the  German  church-mouse. 

Another  document  which,  however,  is  not 
official,  but  drawn  up  by  Bernard  Sagredi, 
on  the  authority  of  a  ^  gentleman  fresh  from 
the  island, '  states  that  the  net  revenue  re- 
ceived by  the  Venetian  state,  just  before  the 
Turkish  conquest,  was  361,669  ducats,  by 
far  the  larger  portion  of  which  was  derived 
from  the  salt  lakes  of  Kitium.  The  gross 
state-revenue  was  546,000  ducats,  and  the 
sum  of  the  revenues  of  the  landed  proprie- 
tors, 394,000  ducats.  This  would  seem  to 
be  an  estimate  quite  sufficiently  high,  and 
we  cannot  acquit  of  exaggeration  Herr  von 
Loher's  statement,  whencesoever  derived, 
that  Cyprus  produced  to  the  Venetians  a  net 
revenue  of  a  million  *  gold  thalers,'  in  addi- 
tion to  a  yearly  tribute  paid  to  the  Sultan  of 
Egypt  of  800,000  *  gold  thalers.'  Imme- 
diately on  the  Turkish  conquest,  although 
the  Turks  confiscated  to  the  state  the  whole 
of  the  lands  previously  in  the  hands  of  pri- 
vate persons,  the  revenue  fell  to  208,000 
ducats ;  and  as  the  expenses  amounted  to 
276,000  ducats,  the  late  wealthy  island 
caused  an  annual  deficit  to  the  exchequer  of 
its  new  masters.  The  receipts  from  the 
salt  lakes  fell  at  once  from  300,000  ducats 
to  8000. 

When  the  Prankish  knights  and  the  Vene- 
tian rulers  passed  away,  they  did  not  leave 
behind  those  imperishable  remains  of 
roads,  ports  and  aqueducts,  which  make 
the  inhabitants  of  all  countries  which  the 
Romans  ever  occupied  bless  the  utilitarian 
character  of  their  genius.  Yet  they  left  the 
island  richer  far  than  they  found  it.  By  the 
sixteenth  century  many  products  unknown 
at  the  Boman  period  increased  the  riches  of 
Cyprus.  Already  in  the  reign  of  Justinian, 
the  eggs  of  silk-worms  were  brought  by 
monks  from  India,  and  Cyprus  soon  had  a 
flourishing  silk-manufacture.  The  Euro- 
pean kni^ts  introduced  into  the  island  the 
fruit-trees  of  France  and  ;  Italy  ;  the  sugar- 
cane was  imported  in  crusading  times  from 
Arabia.  The  Knights  of  St.  John  found 
the  wine  of  Cyprus  capable  of  higher  culti- 
vation, and  the  improved  kind  of  it  is  to  this 
day  called  Commandaria,  after  their  chief. 
The  cotton-plant,  which  was  raised  from 
Persian  seed,  was  first  cultivated  in  Cyprus 
during  the  same  period.  There  is  in  the 
island  a  tradition  that  the  Venetians  paid  a 
sequin  for  every  olive-tree  planted.  If,  in 
addition  to  these  improvements,  we  reckon 
the  vast  mass  of  splendid  buildings  left  by 
the  Lusignan  princes,  and  requiring  only  to 
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be  kept  in  repair,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that 
Ler  Prankish  and' Venetian  masters  deserved, 
on  the  whole,  well  of  the  island. 

A  Turkish  conquest,  attended  by  massa- 
cres and  ravages  greater  than  usual  in  such 
cases,  followed  by  three^centuries  of  Turkish 
rule,  has  naturally  obliterated  the  improve- 
ments introduced  by  wealthy  Crusader  and 
astute  Venetian.  But  before  we  glance  at 
the  ruin  which  that  withering  rule  has 
brought  on  the  fair  land,  let  us  in  justice 
mention  two  blessings  conferred  on  Cyprus 
by  the  Turk.  The  first  is  the  tobacco-plant, 
which  takes  very  kindly  to  tlie  soil.  The 
second  is  the  destruction  of  the  locusts,  a 
deed  due  indeed  to  one  man,  the  Turkish 
governor,  Said  Pasha  ;  but  the  account  be- 
ing so  one-sided,  it  is  well  to  give  the  Turks 
all  the  credit  that  can  accrue  from  deeds 
done  by  any  of  their  number.  The  locusts 
were  accustomed  every  year  to  spread  from 
the  north-east  comer  of  the  island,  south- 
ward and  westward,  destroying  every  green 
thing  on  their  course.  The  evil  had  grown 
in  Ross's  time  (1841)  to  such  a  pitch,  that 
cultivation  was  almost  at  a  standstill.  The 
Greeks  betook  themselves  to  processions  and 
prayers,  the  Turks  submitted  themselves 
quietly  to  the  will  of  Allah,  but  their  pashas 
ordered  every  man  in  the  island  to  deliver 
to  the  authorities  so  many  pounds  of  lo- 
custs. At  length  Signor  Mattel  of  Lamaca 
hit  upon  the  happy  expedient  of  so  ranging 
smooth  walls  and  ditches  that  the  young 
locusts,  which  always  move  straight  on  and 
cannot  mount  a  wall,  should  fall  into  his 
snares  and  be  destroyed.  But  Said  Pasha 
lighted  on  a  still  more  successful  expedient. 
He  set  men  to  watch  where,  on  the  rough 
slopes  of  the  northern  hills,  the  female  locusts 
dug  the  hole  in  which  they  laid  their  eggs. 
These  eggs  he  caused  to  be  collected  and 
destroyed,  to  the  amount  it  is  said  of  sixty- 
two  tons  in  one  year  ;  and  so  the  pest  was 
stayed. 

But  the  Turks  who  destroy  locusts  do  the 
work  of  locusts  more  effectually  themselves. 
Killing  the  goose  which  laid  the  golden  egg 
is  a  rule  which  has  been  occasionally  follow- 
ed in  most  countries,  but  in  Turkey  it  is 
the  normal  principle  of  tax-assessing.  No 
form  of  culture  or  industry  has  appeared, 
but  they  have  at  once  conspired  to  rob 
it,  and  murder  has  usually  followed. 
The  cultivation  of  tobacco  has,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Lang,  late  Con- 
sul at  Lamaca,  almost  entirely  ceased,  owing 
to  Government  interference.  The  vine-cul- 
ture has  been  well-nigh  bled  to  death  by  ex- 
cessive and  annoying  imposts.  Cotton  can- 
not be  grown  from  American  seed,  superior 
as  that  is  to  the  native,  because  it  is  less 


convenient  to  tax  American  cotton.  It  \&, 
then,  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  all  trav- 
ellers speak  in  a  manner  sometimes  quite 
pathetic  of  the  desolation  of  the  island. 
Herr  von  LOher  writes  : — 

*■  Never  had  I  anticipated  that  the  interior 
of  Cypras  would  be  so  deserted  and  desolate. 
Nowhere  was  a  flock  of  sheep  or  goats  to  bo 
seen.  As  I  looked  down  from  a  height  over 
the  naked  land,  water  glimmered  here  aad 
there.  The  beautiful  island  seemed  to  me 
like  a  deserted  bride  with  eyes  full  of  tears. 
And  this  very  plain  in  antiquity  was  called 
fiaKopiOf  the  fortunate.^ 

The  Turkish  improvidence  appears  not 
only  in  their  taxation  but  in  ail  they  do. 
*  Whenever  the  Turks  wanted  a  hundred 
trees  for  their  ships  of  war,  they  cut  down 
a  thousand  ;  it  was  so  much  easier  to  pick 
out  suitable  trees  when  they  were  lying  on 
the  ground  ;  those  not  wanted  might  rot.  * 
It  is  not  strange  that,  despite  all  the  virtues 
of  the  Osmanlis,  so  unbusinesslike  a  race 
should  be  dying  out,  now  that  they  can  no 
longer  seize  by  force  the  goods  of  their 
neighbours.  General  di  Cesnola's  testimony 
is  positive  : — 

*  In  Cyprus  the  race  of  the  Osmanlis  is  fast 
disappearing.  This*  I  had  opportunities  of 
remarking  during  my  residence  there  ;  and  I 
have  been  assured  by  competent  persons  that 
only  forty  years  ago  the  ci^ital  of  the  island 
contained  more  Turks  than  Christians  :  at  the 
present  day  the  latter  are  in  a  large  majority. 
.  .  .  The  Tuik  is  too  poor  to  afiow  himself 
the  expensive  luxury  of  having  children.' 

All  witnesses  are  agreed  that  the  one  great 
necessity  for  the  improvement  of  the  climate 
of  Cyprus  is  the  planting  of  forest.  Thus 
the  heat  of  the  plains  would  be  tempered, 
the  moisture  increased,  and  the  malaria  done 
away  with.  The  wanton  waste  of  timber 
has  been  appalling.  Herr  von  LOher  men- 
tions six  causes  :— excessive  exportation,  the 
wasteful  way  in  which  firewood  is  cut,  for- 
est-fires, injury  done  by  browsing  cattle, 
burning  trees  for  resin,  and,  finally,  the 
sheer  love  of  mischief.  At  length  the  Turk- 
ish governor  pro  tempore  became  convinced 
that  something  must  be  done,  and  hb  way 
of  doing  it  has  been  characteristic.  He 
told  Herr  Seiff,  a  recent  traveller,  that  he 
had  issued  an  edict  that  within  a  year  every 
male  in  the  island  should  plant  at  least  one 
tree.  This  edict  has  been  less  generally 
obeyed  tlian  the  sanguine  Turk  hoped,  and 
Sir  Gamet  Wolseley  will  probably  find  him- 
self compelled  to  proceed  by  less  direct 
means. 

But  since  Cyprus  has  become  a  British 
possession  we  may  safely  leave  the  present 
of  the  island  to  the  thronging  newspaper  cor- 
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respondents,  and  return  to  the  more  attrac- 
tive past.  A  link  between  the  two  is  to  be 
found  in  native  manners  and  customs,  always 
among  the  chief  of  the  antiquities  of  a  re- 
gion. These  traces  are  of  less  value  in  Cy- 
prus than  in  some  lands,  because  in  the 
plains  and  the  cities  the  present  people  of 
Cyprus  are  a  race  so  mixed  of  Italian,  Ta- 
tar, Syrian,  and  even  Negro  elements,  as  to 
have  become  a  caput  mortuum,  whence  no 
facts  of  ethnological  value  can  be  extracted. 
Among  the  mountains  purer  blood  is  said  to 
prevail.  In  the  Carpasian  promontory  of 
the  north-east  dwells  a  race  fairer  and 
stronger  than  the  mass  of  the  Cyprians,  a 
race  supposed  to  be  of  Teutonic  blood.  But 
in  the  Olympus  range  of  the  south,  Herr 
von  LOher  thinks  that  he  has  found  true 
Greeks  of  tall  and  slight  frame  and  statelier 
manners.  No  doubt  in  Cyprus  the  Greek 
element  is  largely  present,  as  is  proved  by 
the  persistence  of  Greek  language,  Greek 
customs,  and,  above  all,  of  that  charming 
closeness  and  affection  of  family  life,  which 
has  preserved  the  Greek  race,  as  it  has  pre- 
served the  Jewish,  through  centuries  of  tyr- 
anny and  oppression.  For  ourselves,  we 
are  disinclined  to  think  that  the  people  who 
dwell  in  the  mountains  are  necessarily  of 
pure  blood.  They  are  freer,  statelier,  more 
manly,  than  the  dwellers  in  plains  ;  but  that 
is  the  constant  effect  of  mountain-life. 
Amid  the  mountains  of  the  Morea  we  have 
ourselves  lighted  on  colonies  of  stately,  no- 
ble folk,  whom  the  traveller  could  scarcely 
hesitate  to  take  for  remnants  of  the  ancient 
Dorians,  did  not  history  positively  assert 
that  they  are  of  Sclavonian  stock.  The 
Greek  of  the  coast  and  the  plain  is  not  so 
fine  a  fellow  as  the  mountaineer,  but  he  is 
probably  quite  as  much  of  a  Greek. 

Many  traces  of  the  ancient  religion  still 
linger  in  Cyprus.  Aphroditissa  is  commonly 
regarded  as  a  mere  alias  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  this  not  by  the  ignorant  only,  but, 
as  Ross  assures  us,  sometimes  by  the  priests 
themselves.  Probably  when  the  worship  of 
the  Virgin  Mother  was  introduced  into  Cy- 
pnis,  a  tradition  still  lingered  of  the  virgo 
ccelestis  of  the  Sidonians,  and  facilitated  the 
identification.  Considering  that  the  image 
in  the  temple  of  Paphos  was  merely  a  coni- 
cal stone,  it  is  of  interest  to  compare  the  cir- 
cumstance vouched  for  by  General  di  Ce«j- 
nola,  that  in  two  places  in  the  island  coni- 
cal stones  stand  erect  in  the  ground  with 
great  holes  through  them,  into  which  holes 
the  young  women  of  the  island  break  their 
glass  jewellery  on  their  marriage,  or  on 
being  betrayed  by  their  lovers  ;  while  old 
women  repair  to  the  spot  and  bum  tapers 
in  the  hope  of  getting  rid  of  their  bodily  ail- 


ments. It  is  probable  that  the  Primate  of 
the  island,  who  rejoices  in  the  title  of  jLta- 
Hapicotaro?  and  has  the  right  of  signing 
his  name  in  red  ink,  inherits  influence  and 
more  solid  privileges  owing  to  the  fact  that 
his  spiritual  ancestor  was  the  high-priest  of 
Aphrodite,  representative  of  Cinyraa,  and 
chief  of  the  politically-powerfhl  guild  of 
the  priests  at  Paphos.  The  very  head-dress 
worn  by  the  parish  clergyman  is,  as  is  well 
pointed  out  by  General  di  Cesnola,  identical 
with  that  which  appears  in  the  statues  on 
the  head  of  the  ministers  *of  Aphrodite.  ^ 
Many  other  instances  might  be  quoted  to 
show  that  the  modem  Greek  of  Cypras  has 
not  broken  entirely  away  from  the  traditions 
of  his  ancestors.  We  hear  that  in  one  vil- 
lage of  the  island  there  are  two  chapels,  both 
dedicated  to  St.  George,  the  popular  saint, 
but  to  him  under  different  surnames.  The 
natives  consider  these  two  Georges  as  quite 
distinct  patrons,  and  endeavour  to  play  off 
one  against  the  other,  threatening  that  if  the 
one  George  does  not  accomplish  their  wishes, 
they  will  betake  thesmelves  to  his  namesake 
and  rival.  We  have  here  a  curious  parallel 
to  the  worship  in  antiquity,  side  by  side,  of 
various  forms  or  aspects  of  the  same  deity. 
At  Argos  they  worshipped  Zeus  under  the 
surnames  of  Meilichius,  Nemeius,  Mecha- 
neus,  and  Soter,  and  no  doubt  worked  these 
deities  one  against  the  other,  just  as  their 
descendants  treat  the  saint*?.  In  all  the  an- 
cient tombs  of  Cypras  food  and  drink  were 
placed  for  the  use  of  the  deceased  on  his 
]oumey.  This  wo  know  from  excavations, 
and  Mr.  T.  B.  Sandwith  records  a  curious 
remnant  of  that  custom.  At  the  present 
day  when  a  death  takes  place  the  nearest  of 
kin  provide  doles  of  food  for  the  poor  for  a 
period  of  forty  days.  Evidently  the  Church 
has  in  this  way  Christianised  a  heathen  rite. 
Customs  of  a  similar  character  prevail  in 
Macedonia  and  dther  parts  of  Greece. 

In  the  neighbouring  island  of  Rhodes  the 
people  retain  still  more  of  their  old  leaven. 
There,  as  Mr.  C.  T.  Newton  states  in  his 
*  Voyages  and  Discoveries  in  the  Levant,  * 
the  people  still  believe  in  daemons,  whom 
they  picture  to  their  imagination  as  Satyrs 
or  Pans,  and  in  a  class  of  &ma1e  spirits  clad 
in  white,  called  Aneraues,  the  sight  of  nfrhom 
is  a  sure  sign  of  approaching  death.  The  latter 
are  doubtless  modem  representatives  of  the 
Nereids,  who  also  were  supposed  to  carry 
off  youths  in  the  bloom  of  their  life,  as  they 
did  young  Hylas.  In  the  same  island  the 
custom  prevails,  which  is  doubtless  of  very 
great  antiquity,  of  the  sticking  of  coins  to 
the  pictures  of  saints  in  chapels  by  those 
who  have  a  favour  to  ask  at  their  hands.    1 Q 

In  our  opinion  these  remnants  of  the  life 
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of  ancient.  Hellas  shoald  be  made  much  of 
and  recorded  with  respect.  We  have  heard 
men  say  that  their  presumed  ancestry  is  a 
burden  too  heavy  for  the  modern  Greeks, 
and  retards  them  in  the  path  of  progress. 
Our  opinion  is  the  opposite.  In  our  own 
country,  to  come  of  a  good  family  does  not 
quench,  but  more  often  stimuktes,  the  en- 
ergy of  youths  who  have  their  way  to  make 
in  the  world.  Belief  in  a  descent  from  the 
Greeks  of  old  ought  to,  and  perhaps  w^ill, 
raise  the  modem  Greek  above  the  mean- 
nesses and  falsehoods  of  Levantine  life,  and 
persuade  him  that  his  nation  has  a  great  fu- 
ture if  it  can  but  rise  to  the  height  of  the 
opportunity. 

However  our  present  concern  is  rather 
with  the  more  substantial  remains  of  ancient 
times  in  Cyprus :  temples,  statues,  and 
jewellery.  In  all  the  Levant  there  are  exag- 
gerated notions  abroad  among  the  people  as 
to  the  richness  of  buried  treasures  on  the 
sites  of  ancient  cities  and  temples.  No- 
where are  these  notions  deeper  seated  than 
in  Cyprus.  The  traveller  cannot  explore 
any  ruins,  whether  ancient  or  medieval, 
without  being  followed  by  half-a-dozen 
gaping  natives,  who  watch  every  turn  and 
every  look  in  the  hope  of  sharing  the  trea- 
sures which  they  make  no  doubt  to  be  buri- 
ed there,  and  which  the  stranger,  by  the 
help  of  his  books,  can  surely  find.  For  the 
belief  there  must  be  good  grounds.  It  is 
certain  that  in  all  times  no  field  of  archsBO- 
logical  research  has  yielded  more  precious 
results,  if  the  preciousness  is  to  be  measured 
by  money  value,  than  Cyprus.  But  until 
m^Xy  the  statues  recovered  were  broken  to 
pieces  by  the  fanatical  fury  of  iconoclastic 
Turks  ;  while  the  objects  in  gold  and  silver, 
which  were  probably  plentiful,  found  their 
way  at  once  to  the  melting-pot.  Not  un- 
til the  year  1S67  were  systematic  or  consci- 
entious explorations  attempted  in  the  island. 

In  1868  Mr.  Lang,  the  English  Consul  in 
Cyprus,  made  extensive  excavations  at  Dali, 
the  ancient  Idalium,  a  place  situated  in  the 
hiUs  a  few  hours  north  of  Lamaca.  He 
was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  a  temple, 
in  which  stood  in  rows,  each  upon  its  pro- 
per pedestal,  a  vast  quantity  of  votive  statues 
in  stone,  of  all  sizes,  and  representing  many 
different  styles  of  art  and  ages  of  manufac- 
ture. In  that  part  of  the  temple  which  Mr. 
Lang  judged  to  be  the  oldest,  these  statues 
had  sometimes  an  Egyptian,  sometimes  an 
Assyrian,  aspect.  In  the  more  recent  parts 
a  style  appeared  somewhat  different  from 
any  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  a  style 
which  was  probably  native,  and  peculiar  to 
Cyprus.  In  addition,  mingled  with  these, 
were  what  seemed  to  be  copies  of  the  early 


Assyrian  and  Egyptian  statues,  together 
with  a  few  figures  which  bore  unmistakable 
signs  of  manufacture  in  Macedonian  and 
Roman  times.  The  character  of  the  whole 
find  has  been  fully  discussed  in  two  papers 
read  by  Mr.  Lang  and  Mr.  R.  S.  Poole  be- 
fore the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  (1870;, 
The  object  of  that  discussion  is  to  prove  that 
the  statues  were  gradually  accumulated  dur- 
ing a  very  long  period  of  time,  during  which 
the  island  was  subjected  to  a  series  of  con- 
quests by  the  leading  nations  of  the  Levant, 
and  also  subjected  to  each  of  their  artistic 
styles  in  turn  ;  finally,  however,  developing 
a  native  style,  chiefly  from  Assyrian  ele- 
ments, which  style  runs  parallel  to  the 
Greek,  and  is  called,  by  Mr.  Poole,  Cyp- 
riote.* Mr.  Lan^  also  found  beneath  the 
floor  of  the  temple  two  treasures  of  coins, 
issued  by  the  various  Phoenician  and  Greek 
dynasts  of  Cyprus  in  the  fifth  century  before 
our  sera. 

But  by  far  the  most  valuable  part  of  his 
spoil  was  a  bilingual  tablet  containing  Cy- 
prian and  Phoenician  legends,  which  has 
proved  the  Rosetta  Stone  of  the  Cyprian 
language.  It  had  long  been  known  that  the 
native  legends  in  Cyprus  were  commonly 
written  in  a  peculiar  character,  not  so  nearly 
resembling  the  Phoenician  as  the  cuneiform 
of  Assyria.  This  chai'acter  had  always  de- 
fied interpretation  ;  but  it  could  no  longer 
defy  interpretation  after  the  discovery  of  a 
bilingual  tablet.  A  group  of  English  schol- 
ars— Mr.  Lang  himself  ;  Dr.  Birch,  of  the 
British  Museum  ;  and  the  late  Mr.  George 
Smith,  of  Assyrian  renown — may  claim  the 
credit  of  finding  the  clue  to  the  mystery. 
The  learned  world  was  electrified  six  years 
ago  by  the  discovery  that  beneath  so  bar- 
barous and  Oriental  a  character  lay  hid  a 
mere  variety  of  Greek,  expressed,  not  alpha- 
betically, but  syllabically.  German  scholar- 
ship took  the  clue  furnished  from  England, 
and  has  by  this  time  almost  forgotten  that 
any  credit  is  due  to  us  in  the  matter.  Herr  von 
Loher  calls  the  Cyprian  language  a  discovery 
of  German  philology  ;  but  here  he  is  quite 
wrong,  and  displays  the  chauvinism  which 
is  the  great  defect  of  his  pleasant  and  read- 
able little  work.  Dr.  Brandis  developed 
tlie  researches  of  George  Smith.  By  this 
time  there  are  in  Germany  two  schools  of 
Cyprian  interpretation,  headed  respectively 
by  Deecke,  of  Strassburg,  and  Moritz 
Schmidt,  of  Jena.  The  differences  between 
the  two  seem  to  an  impartial  eye  almost 
microscopic,    concerning,   not    things  nor 


*  Further  on,  at  p.  236,  we  have  returned  to 
this  subject,  and  ventured  to  develop  a  some- 
what different  theory.  But  the  questioa  re- 
mains a  somewhat  open  one.  ^ 
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even  words,  hut  only  the  w&ys  of  spelling 
them.  Nevertheless  a  controversy  has  aris- 
en, and  been  carried  on  beyond  the  limits 
of  courtesy  fitting  to  a  scientific  discussion. 
In  the  *  Philologus  '  (1876-77)  Dr.  Ahrens, 
an  unquestionable  authority  on  tlie  subject 
of  Greek  dialects,  gives  a  summary  of  the 
results  at  present  reached  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Cyprian,  to  which  we  would  refer 
readers  interested  in  the  subject.* 

But  it  is  high  time  to  approach,  what  is 
in  a  more  special  sense  our  subject,  the  ex- 
cavations carried  on  in  all  parts  of  Cyprus  for 
a  series  of  years  by  General  di  Cesnola, 
United  States'  Consul  at  Larnaca.  Pos- 
sessed of  means,  and  restless  by  nature,  he 
was  no  sooner  settled  in  Cyprus  than  he  be- 
gan that  digging  which  seems  in  the  Levant 
to  be  the  one  outlet  provided  for  overflow- 
ing ener^.  Finding  the  heat  of  Larnaca 
quiet  intolerable  in  the  summer  months,  he 
removed  inland  to  those  Idalian  fields,  the 
sweetness  of  which  was  proverbial  among 
the  ancients.  On  this  spot  he  found  a  cem- 
etery of  such  size  as  to  present  an  almost 
unlimited  scope  to  the  explorer.  In  the 
course  of  several  years,  he  opened  not  less 
than  16,000  tombs  ;  thus  probably  becom- 
ing, if  he  had  to  be  judged  by  the  moral 
code  of  the  ancients,  the  most  wicked  man 
who  ever  lived.  But  the  curses  which  the 
old  Greeks  used  to  inscribe  against  those 
who  should  disturb  their  rema&s  have  lost 
their  power  to  harm.  These  tombs,  though 
of  various  dates  and  enclosing  antiquities 
of  very  different  characters,  seem  to  have  all 
been  alike  in  construction.  A  tunnel  or 
passage,  sloping  downward  from  the  ^de 
into  the  interior  of  a  hill  or  mound,  led  to 

*"  A  hemispherical  cavity  cut  horizontally  in 
the  earth,  and  measuring  about  eight  feet  in 
diameter.  Moistened  clay,  mixed  with  tritu- 
rated straw,  was  used  to  consolidate  the  walls 
and  roof  of  the  cavity,  so  as  to  keep  the  earth 
from  falling  in.  A  platform  made  of  Wn- 
dried  bricl^  one  foot  and  a  half  high,  was 
then  built  aroimd  its  inner  base.  The  width 
in  no  case  exceeded  the  height.  Upon  the 
platform  the  dead  were  laid,  with  tne  head 
always  towards  the  entrance.  These  oven- 
shaped  tombs  were  made  to  contain  in  most 
cases  three  bodies,  yet  in  many  of  them  the 
remains  of  two  only  were  remarked,  one  on 
the  right  and  the  other  on  the  left  of  the  door- 

*  More  recently,  Professor  Deecke  has  made 
an  attempt  to  trace  the  Cyprian  letters  back  to 
their  source  in  the  Assyrian  cuneiform.  He  also 
maintains  that  the  composite  final  letters  of  the 
Greek  alphabet,  ^,  x^  f»  as  '^ell  as  v,  were  bor- 
rowed from  C^nis,  through  Lycia,  by  the 
Greeks.  Professor  Deecke  thinks  that  the  Cy- 
prian character  was  formed  about  the  eighth  cen- 
tury before  our  aera.  If  so,  the  Iliad  may  have 
been  first  written  in  it. 


way.  Wlien  the  latter  was  the  case,  the 
funeral  vases  and  other  mortuary  objects 
composing  the  furniture  of  the  tomb  were 
invariably  found  placed  upon  the  unoccupied 

gortion  of  the  platform  which  faced  the  door  ; 
ut  when  the  three  spaces  were  occupied,  the 
objects  were  deposited  on  the  ground  towards 
the  head  of  each  body.  In  some  few  in- 
stances a  reversed  earthenware  plate  was 
found  placed  under  the  head,  serving  as  a 
pillow  to  the  dead.' 

The  attitude  of  these  corpses  was  some- 
times remarkable. 

*  The  right  arm  of  the  skeleton  was  placed 
across  the  breast,  the  hand  resting  in  a  dish 
at  the  side  of  the  head.  I  call  the  attention 
of  archaeologists  to  this  fact,  as  it  is  inexpli- 
cable to  me.  I  may  however  mention,  that 
among  the  antiquities  discovered  by  Layard, 
and  now  exhibited  in  cases  in  the  British 
Museum,  are  several  circular  bronze  bowls, 
each  containing  the  bones  of  a  hand.  But 
whether  he  found  them  in  tombs,  or  under 
what  circumstances,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
learn.' 

AtAlambra,  twenty  minutes'  ride  west  of 
Dali,  General  di  Cesnola  found  other  tombs 
cut  in  the  rock,  containing  but  one  body 
apiece,  and  with  other  interesting  peculiari- 
ties. In  every  tomb  were  articles  in  copper 
and  small  statuettes  in  terra-cotta,  and  be- 
tween these  sets  of  objects  an  evident  rela- 
tion. 

'  The  tombs  which  contained  a  terra-cotta 
horseman  invariably  contained  one  or  two 
spear-heads  from  seven  to  ten  inches  in 
length  ;  those  having  a  knife,  dagger,  or 
hatchet,  were  accompanied  by  the  figure  of  a 
foot-soldier  with  a  shield,  the  right  arm  being 
elevated  as  in  the  act  of  throwing  a  javelin. 
The  tombs  having  chariots  with  movable 
wheels  but  no  horses,  contained  artisans* 
tools  and  bowls  ;  while  in  those  where  a  little 
imaj^  of  Venus  appeared  were  found  always 
a  mirror  and  long  nair-pins  and  needles. ' 

In  an  able  paper  recently  read  before  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  Mr.  T.  B.  Sandwith 
divides  the  tombs  of  Cyprus  into  three 
classes,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
pottery  found  in  them.  In  the  tombs  of 
the  first  class,  which  are  found  in  but  a  few 
spots  in  the  island,  the  pottery  consists  of 
large  bowls  of  a  coarse  reddish  clay,  with 
holes  for  suspension,  and  in  addition  bright 
red  or  black  varnished  ware  of  globular 
form.  Sometimes  on  the  latter  geometrical 
patterns  are  incised.  Such  was  the  pottery 
found  in  the  Alambra  tombs,  and  both  Mr. 
Sandwith  and  General  di  Cesnola  believe  it 
to  be  Phcenician,  the  latter  adding  that  it 
closely  resembles  that  of  the  Museum  at 
Boulak,  brought  from  the  site  of  Nancratis, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile.  The  second  class 
of  tombs  contains  vases  of  a  pale  creanilC 
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colour,  ornamented  with  geometrical  pat- 
terns, among  which  concentric  sets  of  circles 
are  conspicuous.  These  patterns  are  painted 
in  brown.  The  vases  are  very  common,  be- 
ing found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  Cyprus, 
and  Mr.  Sand  with  thinks  that  the  tombs  con- 
taining them  belong  to  the  native  Cyprian 
population.  The  third  class  of  tombs  con- 
tains not  terra-cotta,  but  glass,  and  is  no 
doubt  of  a  more  recent  period,  belonging  to 
cither  Macedonian  or  Roman  times. 

The  next  scene  of  General  di  Cesnola's 
researches  was  the  village  of  Athienu,  the 
well-known  head-quarters  of  the  muleteers 
of  Cyprus,  who  dwell  here  together  in  pros- 
perity, and  are  noted  for  intelligence.  A 
tradition,  which  they  sedulously  preserve 
and  repeat  industriously  to  travellers,  states 
that  they  are  descended  from  certain  of  the 
Venetian  nobility,  a  remnant  whom  the 
Turks,  weary  of  slaughter,  spared  after  the 
capture  of  Famagosta,  and  allowed  to  settle 
at  Athienu.  Close  to  the  vill^e  is  the  site 
identified  by  M.  de  Vogu6  as  that  of  Golgi, 
a  city  of  Sicyonian  origin  and  one  of  the 
centres  of  the  worship  of  the  Cyprian  god- 
dess. The  excavations  were  speedily  re- 
warded by  the  discovery  of  a  sarcophagus 
covered  with  reliefs  in  the  archaic  Greek 
style,  among  which  a  rendering  of  the  ad- 
venture of  Perseus  and  Medusa  is  especially 
noteworthy,  furnishing  an  interesting  par- 
allel to  the  well-known  Selinuntine  relief, 
of  which  a  cast  exists  in  the  British  Museum, 
Near  the  same  spot  was  found  one  of  those 
silver  pateras  of  Egyptian  design  to  which 
all  scholars  are  now  agreed  to  assign  a  Phoe- 
nician origin.  One  night  General  di  Cesnola 
was  awakened  by  excited  messengers  who 
told  him  that  wonderful  discoveries  had 
been  made  by  his  diggers,  and  that  the 
whole  population  of  Athienu  was  now  in 
the  fields  digging,  discovering,  and  secret- 
ing. Galloping  hastily  to  the  spot,  the 
American  Consul  found  that  the  tale  was 
not  without  foundation.  What  had  chiefly 
fired  the  imagination  of  the  inhabitants  was 
a  colossal  head,  in  size  approaching  that 
which  produced  such  a  consternation  among 
Layard's  working  parties  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tigris  ;  size  impresses  the  uneducated 
even  more  than  the  educated  eye.  Besides 
the  head,  a  number  of  statues  had  come  to 
light,  of  which  the  larger  lay  on  the  ground, 
but  many  of  the  smaller  had  been  purloined 
and  carried  to  the  houses  of  Athienu.  To 
recover  the  lost  sculptures,  General  di  Ces- 
nola adopted  a  plan  which  seems  to  us  origi- 
nal, but  which  could  scarcely  succeed  save 
among  a  people  of  very  lively  imagination. 

*  Having  been  privately  informed  which  of 
the  peasants  retained  the  missing  objects, 


and  having  obtained  a  pretty  accurate  de- 
scription of  them,  I  sent  for  these  men,  and 
resorted  to  the  following  little  stratagem  to 
get  the  articles  into  my  possession.  I  had 
lying  upon  a  chair  a  volume  of  Layard's 
'  Nineven,'  and  selecting  a  page  upon  which 
was  an  engraving  ^  nearly  resembling  the 
object  I  knew  the  man  had  concealed  as  I 
could  find,  I  told  him  this  book  was  a  book 
of  divination,  and  that  by  it  I  could  discern 
whether  or  not  he  had  secreted  any  of  the 
anti(juities.  Then,  boldly  turning  to  the  en- 
graving, I  pointed  it  out  to  him,  and  de- 
manded its  immediate  restitution,  but  with 
the  promise  of  a  good  backsheesh  if  complied 
with  at  once.^ 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  impossible  that  mach 
is  explained  by  the  last  sentence,  and  that 
the  divining-book  might  have  been  dis- 
pensed with. 

In  another  field  at  Golgi,  General  di  Ces- 
nola made  a  discovery  almost  exactly  similar 
to  that  above  mentioned  of  Mr.  Lang.  At 
a  depth  of  6^  feet  he  lighted  upon  a  wall 
of  stone  2  feet  10  inches  high,  and  2  feet 
thick.  Following  this  in  both  directions  he 
made  out  clearly  that  it  had  once  constituted 
the  base  of  the  wall  of  a  temple,  the  super- 
structure built  upon  it  having  consisted  of 
sun-dried  bricks.  Stone  capitals  were  al^ 
found,  which  had  probably  served,  mounted 
upon  wooden  pillars,  to  support  the  roof. 
Along  the  inner  walls  of  this  temple  were 
long  rows  of  pedestals  which  had  supported 
hundreds  of  statues  of  calcareous  stone. 
These  statues  had  been  dashed  to  the  ground 
when  the  temple  was  destroyed,  and  now 
lay  on  their  faces  covered  by  a  thick  mass 
of  day,  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
bricks  which  had  formed  the  temple  walls. 
About  two  hundred  of  the  figures  were  some 
two  feet  in  height ;  about  thirty  were  of  life 
or  colossal  size.  General  di  Cesnola  found 
in  them  the  same  variety  of  style  as  Mr. 
Lang  had  already  noticed  at  Dali.  lie  also 
observed,  confirming  Mr.  Lang's  testimony 
in  this  also,  that  the  statues  stood  in  groups, 
according  to  style.  Those  with  conic^  head- 
dresses stood  side  by  side  ;  those  showing  a 
strong  Egyptian  influence  were  grouped  to- 
gether ;  and  so  with  the  rest.  Only  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  no  plan  or  illus- 
tration is  furnished  us  showing  the  group- 
ing ;  from  such  a  plan  some  archaeologist 
might  perhaps  have  gained  a  clue  as  to  the 
age  and  meaning  of  this  remarkable  gallery 
of  sculpture. 

The  next  task  of  General  di  Cesnola  was 
to  ship  his  rich  collection  ;  and  here  he  had 
of  course  to  surmount  the  opposition  of  the 
Turkish  authorities.  This  he  did  by  a 
method,  very  clever,  no  doubt,  in  itself,  but 
scarcely  calculated  to  render  more  easy  the 
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procuring  from  the  Turks  of  firmans  by  fu- 
ture explorers .  Positive  and  repeated  orders 
had  been  sent  to  Cyprus  from  Constanti- 
nople that  the  American  Consul  was  not  to 
be  allowed  to  ship  antiquities.  But  it  hap- 
pened that  at  the  moment  General  di  Cesnola 
was  acting  as  Consul  for  Russia.  He  re- 
paired to  the  Director  of  the  Custom-house 
with  the  question,  '  Have  you  any  orders 
to  prohibit  the  Rusnan  Consul  from  ex- 
porting antiquities  ? '  The  Director  read 
over  his  orders,  and  admitted  that  they  ap- 
plied to  the  American  Consul  only.  Gen- 
eral di  Cesnola  instantly  made  a  formal  de- 
mand that  as  Russian  Consul  he  should  be 
allowed  to  export  what  he  chose,  and  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  all  the  porters  of  Lamaca 
were  at  work  shipping  his  cases  right  under 
the  guns  of  a  Turkish  corvette.  M'hen  the 
story  came  to  the  ears  of  the  Governor,  Said 
Pasha,  he  merely  remarked  that  it  was  a 
pity  the  author  of  so  clever  a  device  was  not 
a  Turk. 

So  ends  the  first  period  of  General  di 
Cesnola' s  excavations.  The  second  period, 
which  is  attended  by  still  more  brilliant  suc- 
cess, takes  us  to  most  of  the  great  seats  of 
ancient  civilisation  in  the  island.       ' 

Ross,  whose  eye,  educated  to  the  level  of 
his  intellectual  mastery  of  archceology,  miss- 
ed nothing,  observed  long  ago,  a  little  to  the 
north  of  Salamis,  two  tumuli  which  he 
judged  to  be  sepulchral,  and  which  he  rec- 
ommended to  the  notice  of  future  explorers. 
To  the  base  of  one  of  these  General  di  Ces- 
nola penetrated  by  means  of  vertical  shafts. 
But  he  found  that  ho  had  been  anticipated 
ages  ago  by  treasure  hunters,  who,  whatever 
they  may  have  found  in  the  tumulus,  left 
nothing  but  a  plain  white  marble  sarcophagus 
so  damaged  as  to  be  worthless.  We  think 
it  would  have  been  well  to  have  explored  to 
a  somewhat  greater  depth,  as  the  greatest 
treasures,  in  the  case  of  tumuli,' are  often 
found  below  the  original  surface  of  the 
ground.  After  his  disappointment,  our  ex- 
plorer did  not  attack  the  second  tumulus. 

If  Salamis  and  Kitium  disputed  in  ancient 
times  the  political  supremacy  of  the  island, 
both  were  no  doubt  far  surpassed  in  wealth 
and  splendour  by  Paphos,  the  reh'gious 
capital,  the  seat  of  the  metropolitan  temple 
of  Aphrodite,  and  the  abode  of  the  religious 
guild  of  the  Cinyradae,  who  seem  to  have 
exercised  considerable  control  throughout 
Cyprus.  In  the  walls  of  the  miserable  huts 
of  the  village  of  Kuklia,  which  now  stands 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  stand  masses 
of  marble  and  granite,  which  bear  to  the 
mud  in  which  they  are  imbedded  much  Hie 
same  relation  which  holds  generally  between 
ancient  and  modem  Cyprus.     There  exist 


also  massive  remains  of  the  cella  of  the 
temple  erected  by  Vespasian  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Phoenician  edifice  ;  and  great 
quantities  of  masonry  strewed  about  would 
mak^  the  inexperienced  explorer  sanguine 
that  wonderful  results  would  be  sure  to  fol- 
low from  explorations  conducted  on  the  site. 
But,  as  has  so  often  been  the  case  elsewhere, 
this  promising-looking  field  of  exploration 
yielded  no  rich  result  to  General  di  Cesnola  : 
perhaps  partly  because  he  was  limited  in  re- 
spect to  funds.  In  the  case  of  a  site  like  that 
of  Paphos  the  only  safe  course  to  pursue  is 
that  now  being  followed  by  the  Germans  at 
Olympia,  namely,  digging  away  the  entire 
soil  to  a  depth  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
feet,  and  passing  much  of  that  soil  through 
the  sieve. 

But  though  General  di  Cesnola  considers 
Paphos  as  one  of  his  failures,  we  owe  to 
him  many  interesting  items  of  knowledge 
with  regard  to  temple  and  city.  In  the 
medievtd  castle,  at  ^  depth  of  no  less  than 
52  feet  beneath  the  soil,  he  found  the  mas- 
sive foundations  of  a  pfdace  which  no  doubt 
had  belonged  to  the  early  kings  of  Paphos. 
Beneath  the  temple  of  Aphrodite,  at  a  far 
smaller  depth,  were  foundations  of  a  similar 
character  and  the  same  period,  which  had 
no  doubt  belonged  to  the  early  temple  of 
the  Sidonian  goddess.  Above  these  f  oun- 
datrons,  at  a  depth  of  about  2 j-  feet  below 
the  soil,  was  a  mosaic  pavement,  and  below 
this  pavement  again  pedestals  of  colossal 
statues,  bearing  inscriptions  dating  from  the 
Ptolemaic  period.  It  would  thus  appear 
that  between  the  early  Sidonian  temple  and 
its  Flavian  successor  there  intervened  a  tem- 
ple Greek  in  origin  and  probably  in  style. 
The  coins  issued  for  Cyprus  by  Vespasian 
and  his  successors  present  us  wiUi  a  copy  of 
the  Flavian  temple,  but  a  copy  not  executed 
with  sufficient  care  and  precision  to  have 
great  archaeological  value.  It  is,  however, 
certain  that  the  building  owed  its  main  de- 
sign to  Phoenician  influence,  and  this  gives 
additional  importance  to  the  measurements 
and  particulars  carefully  set  forth  in  the 
book  before  us. 

At  Amathus  the  tombs  were  of  a  different 
character  from  those  of  Dali  and  Alambra, 
They  lay  at  a  depth  of  from  forty  to  forty- 
five  feet  below  the  soil,  and  consisted  of 
handsome  chambers,  sometimes  even  suites 
of  chambers,  built  of  massive  stones,  and 
contained  fine  marble  sarcophagi,  from  one 
to  six  in  each  room.  Most  of  the  sarco- 
phagi were  plain,  but  among  them  was  one 
bearing  at  the  sides  very  fine  reliefs  in 
Grfleco-Oriental  style,  and  at  the  ends  de- 
signs of  a  \*ery  remarkable  nature,  represent- 
ing male  and  female  deities*  of  an  Oriental 
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sort.  Most  of  the  tombs  had  been  rifled, 
yet  they  yielded  a  Phoenician  silver  patera 
and  several  objects  in  porcelain  of  an  Egyp- 
tian character,  together  with  early  vases 
bearing  representations  of  chariot-proces- 
sions and  the  like,  which  are  also  probably 
Phoenician.  Indeed,  the  Phoenician  nature 
of  most  of  the  antiquities  from  Amathus  is 
unmistakable. 

But  the  day  on  which  General  di  Cesnola 
best  merited  the  title /e/w;  was  that  on  which 
he  discovered  the  treasure  of  Curium.  It 
was  this  treasure  which  England  grudged  to 
America  when  it  was  announced  that  the 
Di  Cesnola  collections  were  purchased  for 
New  York.  Cyprian  statues  will  be  found 
again  by  the  hundred  ;  but  a  temple-trea- 
sury is  seldom  left  unviolated  for  the  mod- 
ern explorer.  The  city  of  Curium  was  an 
Argivc  settlement  of  considerable  but  un- 
known antiquity.  The  chief  deity  of  the 
place  was  Apollo  Hylates  :  the  situation  on 
the  summit  of  a  rock  about  300  feet  high, 
which  forms  a  natural  citadel,  requiring  very 
little  art  to  make  it  impregnable.  The 
surface  formerly  occupied  by  the  city  is  cov- 
ered with  debris,  and  has  apparently  been 
little  disturbed.  General  di  Cesnola  ob- 
served no  less  than  seven  spots  where  col- 
umns were  lying  ;  among  these  he  selected 
for  excavation  one  where  eiglit  granite 
shafts  lay  imbedded  in  the  ground.  *0n 
removing  the  shafts  he  discovered  a  mosaic 
pavement,  which  had  already  been  broken 
through  by  treasure-seekers  of  past  ages. 
But  on  digging,  it  appeared  that  previous 
explorers  had  ceased  their  labour  when  they 
reached,  at  a  depth  of  six  or  seven  feet,  the 
eastern  foundation  of  the  temple.  General 
di  Cesnola  persisted,  and  found  at  a  depth 
of  twenty-seven  feet  a  passage  cut  in  the 
rock,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a  doorway 
loosely  closed  with  a  flat  stone.  Through 
the  doorway  he  found  a  series  of  four  vamtr 
ed  chambers  opening  one  into  the  other, 
rudely  cut  in  the  rock,  and  quite  full  of 
flne  earth  which  had  drifted  into  them  from 
above.  None  of  the  chambers  contained 
sepulchral  remains,  but  in  them  was  ulti- 
mately found  a  most  surprisingly  rich  hoard 
of  bracelets,  necklaces,  rings,  pateras,  and 
other  ffoldsmiths'  wares,  scattered  either 
upon  the  floor  or  on  low  ledges  running 
round  the  side  of  the  rooms.  These  deep 
and  mysterious  vaults  had  evidently  been 
attached  to  the  temple  above,  and  been 
used,  probably  at  some  time  of  fear  and 
emergency,  as  a  safe  repository  for  the  vo- 
tive riches  it  had  contained.  The  guardians 
of  the  treasure  probably  perished,  and  no 
one  had  the  secret  of  the  hidden  vaults, 
which  remained  unentered  and  undreamed 


of  through  all  the  changing  fortunes  of  Cy- 
prus, 

The  dazzling  spoil  included  objects  of  the 
most  varied  styles,  and  apparently  the  most 
distant  epochs  :  massive  gold  armlets  bear- 
ing the  name  in  Cyprian  character  of  one 
Eteander,  king  of  Paphos  ;  bracelets  end- 
ing in  lions'  heads,  or  ornamented  with  ro- 
settes ;  necklaces  of  work  so  delicate  and 
subtle  as  not  to  be  inferior  to  those  of  the 
Etruscans  ;  earrings  of  a  hundred  different 
designs  ;  pateras  and  bowls  evidently  of 
Phoenician  fabrication  ;  jugs  and  pins  of 
silver  ;  crystal  vases  ;  solid  gold  and  silver 
signets,  with  designs  cut  in  the  metal ;  and 
a  Targe  quantity  of  engraved  stones,  whose 
devices  were  sometimes  of  Assyrian  charac- 
ter, sometimes  Egyptian  or  Phoenician  or 
Greek.  If  hoards  of  this  nature  have  been 
occasionally  found  in  the  island,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  the  deep-fixed  conviction  of 
the  inhabitants  that  in  every  ruin  are  hidden 
treasures  of  gold  and  of  silver.  It  is  a 
piece  of  great  good  fortune  that  so  large  a 
store  of  the  precious  metals  did  not  fall  into 
the  hands  of  Turks  or  of  ignorant  peasants, 
or  it  would  have  disappeared  like  snow  in 
April.  * 

Ther  problem  presented  to  the  historical 
student  of  art  by  the  Curium  treasure  is 
similar  to  that  presented  by  the  rows  of 
statues  in  the  temples  at  Golgi  and  Idalium. 
It  is  bewildering,  and  a  new  fact  in  the  his- 
tory of  excavation,  to  find  thus  in  closest  jux- 
taposition objects  which  reflect  the  ancient 
civilisation  of  the  valleys  of  the  Tigris  and 
the  Nile,  and  the  products  of  early  or  ma- 
ture Hellenic  art.  Hitherto  the  domain  of 
classical  archaeology  has  been  nearly  separate 
from  that  of  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  archae- 
ology, not  only  with  regard  to  the  ages  of 
which  it  treats,  but  even  with  regard  to  the 
geographical  distribution  of  the  remains 
which  it  treasures.  Since  excavation  began 
in  Cyprus,  many  new  problems  which  con- 
cern all  ancient  archaeology  have  arisen. 
The  great  problem  of  all  is  this  :  Are  these 
remains  in  the  temples  of  Cyprus  really  a 
store  gradually  accumulated  in  the  course  of 
long  ages  ;  the  objects  of  Assyrian  design 
dating  from  the  times  of  Assyrian  suprema- 
cy, the  articles  of  Egyptian  design  actually 
made  in  the  age  when  Egypt  was  mistress 
of  Cyprus,  and  so  on  with  tiie  rest  ?  or  were 
the  treasures  accumulated  in  a  comparatively 
short  period,  and  made  by  artists  who  had 
the  talent  to  copy  styles  used  in  various 
countries  ?  In  studying  the  course  of  Cy- 
prian art-manufacture,  are  we  to  interpret  it 
on  the  analogy  of  a  stream  which  flows 
straight  down  past  point  after  point,  or  are 
we  to  interpret  it  on  the  analogy  of  an  eddy 
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which  turns  again  and  again,  and  rans  in  all 
directions  within  the  space  of  a  few  feet  ? 

This  question  would  be  much  simplified 
if  we  could  tell,  to  begin  with,  whether  in 
attempting  it  we  are  to  use  the  Hellenic  or 
the  Phoenician  analogy.  The  history  of 
Greek  art  we  know  ;  we  can  trace  it  from 
stage  to  stage,  through  archaism,  the  tran- 
sition, the  period  of  full  development,  and 
the  period  of  decline.  The  properly-trained 
student  of  Greek  art  will  seldom  hesitate  to 
what  century  to  give  a  statue  or  a  gem  ; 
while  the  date  of  objects  of  very  marked 
style  can  be  fixed  with  still  greater  precision, 
to  a  particular  province,  almost  a  particular 
decade.  But  in  regard  to  the  art  of  Orien- 
tal countries,  the  same  precision  cannot  by 
any  means  be  attained.  And  with  regard 
to  Phoenician  art  in  particular,  we  find  our- 
selves in  quite  a  different  order  of  things. 
Of  course  it  is  quite  possible  that  future  dis- 
coveries and  investigations  may  afford  us 
far  more  light  than  we  possess  as  yet  on  the 
subject  of  Phoenician  art.  But  as  far  as  we 
can  judge  at  present,  it  would  appear  that 
the  Phoenicians  had  no  style  of  art  peculiar 
to  themselves.  In  all  the  works  which  can 
be  with  the  greatest  probability  assigned  to 
them,  we  find  nothing  but  copies,  of  various 
degrees  of  goodness  or  badness,  of  As- 
syrian and  Egjrptian  originals.  Assyrian  re- 
liefs they  copy,  but  confuse  the  mythology  ; 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics  they  imitate,  but 
evidently  without  understanding  them. 
There  may  have  been  a  time  when  they 
were  swayed  by  Egyptian  influence  alone, 
before .  the  Assyrians  reached  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
after  that  time  on  many  of  their  works  of 
art  we  find  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  represen- 
tations and  emblems  mingled  in  the  most 
intricate  and  the  most'confusing  way.  Phoe- 
nician artists  seem  to  have  copied  at  random 
all  reliefs  and  figures  which  they  anywhere 
saw,  certainly  not  without  considerable  tasto 
in  grouping  and  great  ability  in  execution, 
but  quite  dropping  all  higher  meaning.  It 
is  quite  clear,  then,  that  their  habits  make 
a  classification  of  their  works  by  date  quite 
impossible,  at  least  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge  :  for  a  Phoenician  artist 
might  introduce  on  the  same  patera  or  vase 
copies  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  reliefs 
differing  in  date  one  from  the  other  by  a 
thousand  years.  Thus  it  would  seem  that 
the  course  of  Greek  art  was  like  a  stream  ; 
that  of  Phoenician  art  like  an  eddy.  Are 
we  to  class  Cyprian  art  with  the  Greek  or 
Avith  the  Phoenician  ? 

We  cannot  doubt  that  Phoenician  influ- 
ence was  earlier  than  Greek  in  Cyprus,  and 
for  ages  stronger.     The  history  of  its  grad- 
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ual  retrocession  into  the  second  place  is  ob- 
scure, and  can  be  only  very  partially  recov- 
ered. We  know  from  the  writers,  and  the 
unimpeachable  evidence  of  coins,  that  in 
the  fifth  century  b.c.  there  was  a  strong 
Phoenician  dynasty  ruling  at  Kitium  ;  and 
we  are  told  that  Evagoras  had  to  wrest  the 
sceptre  of  Salamis  from  Phoenician  grasp. 
Amathus  remained,  as  ite  tombs  testify, 
Semitic  ;  but  with  the  foundation  of  the 
Greek  city  of  Neopaphos,  Phoenician  influ- 
ence must  have  begun  to  wane  at  old  Pa- 
phos.  The  Phoenicians  probably  strongly 
held  the  south  coast  about  their  two  great 
cities  until  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
but  had  by  that  time  lost  influence  over  the 
remainder  of  the  island. 

In  spite  of  the  occasional  landing  of  Athe- 
nian forces  in  Cypms,  the  Greeks  of  the 
island  were  not  strongly  under  the  influence 
of  their  brethren  in  Hellas,  and  developed 
to  a  great  extent  on  a  course  of  their  own. 
They  were  far  more  influenced  than  their 
compatriots  by  Phrygian  traditions  and  re- 
ligion, which  must  have  had  a  strong  hold 
on  the  island  before  the  foundation  of  Sal- 
amis  and  Soli,  and  by  the  semi-Assyrian  y 
civilization  which  had  spread  overland  to 
the  coast  and  to  Asia  Afinor.  The  native 
Cyprian  alphabet  furnishes  distinct  and  in- 
controvertible proof  by  its  very  existence 
how  far  Cypms  lay  from  the  stream  of 
Greek  progress,  and  by  the  forms  of  its 
letters  indicates  a  connection  with  Lycians, 
Pamphylians,  and  other  semi-Greek  peoples 
of  Southern  Asia  Minor.  In  the  style  of  his 
sarcophagi  General  di  Ccsnola  sees  rightly  a 
somewhat  close  likeness  to  the  style  of  Ly- 
cian  reliefs.  Under  those  circumstances, 
we  should  be  prepared  to  find  in  use  am6ng 
the  non-Phoenician  people  of  Cyprus  a  na- 
tive style  for  statues  and  ornament,  a  style 
partly  Greek,  partly  Asiatic,  partly  peculiar. 

It  has  been  above  stated  that  the  statues 
found  at  Idalium  and  Golgi  were  in  some 
cases  more  or  less  of  Egyptian  type,  in  some 
cases  Assyrian  in  character,  and  in  some 
cases  of  a  new  or  Cyprian  style,  while  a  few 
were  of  unmistakable  Greek  work.  Idal- 
ium and  Golgi  were  situate  near  the  limit 
dividing  the  Semitic  from  the  Hellenic 
population.  It  seems  therefore  not  un- 
reasonable to  attribute  to  Phoenician  hands 
the  statues  of  the  first  two  or  Oriental 
classes,  and  to  native  Cyprian  artists  the 
remaining  figures,  while  the  statues  of  Greek 
style  may  be  assigned  to  Athenian  invaders 
or  Ptolemaic  rulers.  This  seems  to  us  far 
more  reasonable  than  to  assign  to  many  of 
the  statues  a  very  remote  antiquity  ;  and 
to  suppose  that  the  inhabitants  of  Cypras,|V> 
on  being  subdued  by  an  Egyptian  or  Assy-"^^ 
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rian  army,  at  once  changed  the  style  of  their 
art  to  suit  the  conqueror.  It  should,  more- 
over, be  observed  that,  if  the  rows  of  statues 
had  accumulated  during  a  vast  period  of 
time,  the  older  ones  would  have  quite  lost 
their  freshness  and  strength  of  outline, 
which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  case. 
.  The  Cyprian  style  of  art  was  probably 
contemporary  both  in  rise  and  decline  witn 
its  Greek  cousin.  If  so,  although  we  do 
not  for  a  moment  'pretend  to  give  an  exact 
temporal  Hmit,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
statues  of  Idalium  and  Golgi  should  mount 
to  a  much  higher  antiquity  than  the  sixtii 
and  fifth  centuries  b.c.  ;  and  no  doubt  many 
of  them  are  of  a  much  more  reqent  period. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  Curium  treas- 
ure furnishes  any  argument  against  the 
theory  we  have  stated.  But  ^ere  is  of 
coune  this  difference,  that  whereas  statues 
of  porous  stone  would  not  be  imported, 
many  of  the  small  objects  of  gold,  silver, 
amd  precious  stone  found  in  the  temple- 
treasury  might  well  be  brought  to  Cyprus 
in  the  course  of  commerce.  The  fine  Greek 
gems,  and  many  of  the  Assyrian  cylinders 
and  Egyptian  scarabs,  no  doubt  came  thus. 
For  the  excellence  of  the  jewellers'  work 
shown  in  the  ornaments,  whether  they  were 
made  by  Phoenician  or  Cyprian,  we  should 
scarcely  have  been  prepared  ;  but  skill  and 
taste  in  jewellery  does  not  always  accom- 
pany in  a  nation  equal  skill  and  taste  in 
higher  branches  of  the  toreutic  art.  As  to 
the  armlets  which  bear  the  name  of  Etean- 
der,  they  may  have  been  dedicated  by  the 
monarch  who  paid  tribute  to  Esarhaddon 
in  the  seventh  century  b.c,  if  indeed  his 
name  was  Eteander,  which  seems  very 
doubtful.  Or,  what  is  perhaps  more  likely, 
4hey  may  have  been  dedicated  by  an  Etean- 
der who  lived  a  few  centuries  later,  for  the 
variety  of  names  borne  by  Cyprian  monarchs 
vas  small,  and  the  same  one  often  recurs. 

Our  conclusion  then  on  the  whole  will  be 
itkat  there  was  a  current  in  Cyprian  art, 
though  poor  and  small  compared  to  the  no- 
We  stream  of  true  Greek  artistic  activity. 
Beside  the  current  lay  the  eddying  back- 
«rater  of  Phoenician  art.  And  in  our  dis- 
coveries the  works  of  Phoenician  and  of 
Oyprian  are  mingled,  perhaps  not  undistin- 
gafshably.  Whether  this  be  the  true  ac- 
•cx>imt  of  the  matter  will  probably  appear  in 
the  course  of  future  discoveries.  Mean- 
while there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  value 
«ad  interest  of  the  new  chapter  in  the  his- 
tory of  art  opened  for  as  by  Mr.  Lang  and 
General  di  Cesnola. 

In  spite  of  the  cooling  of  over-sanguine 
hopes  and  the  disappointment  of  unreason- 
able expectations,  there  can  be  little  doubt 


that  Cyprus  will  now  by  degrees  recover 
much  of  its  lost  splendour  and  become  a 
really  valuable  possession  of  the  English 
crown.  As  to  the  value  of  the  ishind  as  a 
field  for  archsological  study  there  cannot 
bo  two  opinions.  In  future  years  there 
will  be  many  English  officers  in  Cyprus, 
and  it  will  appear  whether  our  army  has 
ceased  to  produce  men  like  Leake  and  Yule, 
like  General  Cunningham  and  Sir  Uenry 
Rawlinson,  no  mere  treasure-hunters,  but 
thoughtful  investigators  of  ancient  life  and 
manners.  If  such  men  appear,  they  will 
find  in  our  new  possession  material  enongh 
to  exercise  all  their  energies,  and  opportu- 
nities for  rising  to  the  highest  rank  among 
arohsBological  inquirers. 


Art.  VI. — 1.  jiiudes  hUtoriques  xur  la 
Vie  priv^y  politique  et  littSraire  de  M. 
A.  Thiers  (Histoire  de  quinzeans,  1830- 
1846).  Par  M.  Alexandre  Laya,  Avo- 
cat  a  la  Cour  royale,  ancicn  chef  au  Cab- 
inet du  Ministre  de  Tlnt^rieur.  Paris, 
deux  volumes,  Oct.  1846. 

2.  Histoire  populaire  de  M.  A,  Thiers, 
Par  Alexandre  Laya,  etc.  etc.  Troisieme 
6dition.     Paris,  1872. 

3.  Francis  Franck,  Vie  de  M.  Thiers. 
Cinquieme  Edition.     Paris,  1877. 

4  Histoire  complete  de  M.  A,  Thiers,  L- 
Instr^e,  etc.     Paris,  1878. 

6.  Conversations  with  M.  Thiers,  M,  Grui- 
toty  and  other  distinguished  Persons  dur- 
ing the  Second  Empire,  By  the  late  Nas- 
sau William  Senior,  Master  in  Chancery, 
&c.  &c.  Edited  by  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
M.  C.  M.  Simpson^  In  2  volumes.  Lon- 
don, 1878. 

6.  Le  Gouvemement  de  M,  Thiers,  8 
Fcvrier  1871—24  Mai  1873.  Par  Jules 
Simon.     Deux  volumes.     Paris,  1878. 

Bacon  bequeathed  his  name  and  memory 
to  men's  charitable  speeches,  to  foreign 
nations,  and  the  next  ages.  By  few,  if  any, 
who  have  earned  a  place  in  history,  could 
the  example  of  Bacon  have  been  more  ap- 
propriately followed  than  by  Thiers^  It 
was  and  is  impossible  for  his  countrymen, 
hardly  possible  for  his  conten^ranoa,  to 
do  him  justice.  The  living  generation 
must  pass  away  :  the  battle  between  repub- 
lican and  monarchical  institutions  must  be 
fought  out :  the  French  people  must  arrive 
at  something  like  a  djefimte  condosaon 
toQching  Imperialism  :  passion  and  prejudice 
roust  fade  away,  or  take  a  new.  direction,  be- 
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fore  anything  like  an  impartial  estimate  can 
be  formed  of  the  career  and  character  of 
one  who  was  by  turns  the  champion  of  con- 
trasted forms  of  government,  whose  destiny 
it  was  at  one  period  or  another  of  his  life 
to  be  engaged  in  bitter  conflict  with  each  of 
the  great  parties  that  still  divide  and  have 
80  frequently  convulsed  France.  Whilst 
one  of  them  is  comparing  him  for  pure  en- 
lightened patriotism  to  Washington,  another 
will  allow  him  neither  patriotism  nor  states- 
manship. Fortunately  they  are  tolerably 
well  agreed  upon  the  facts  :  i.e.  that  he 
followed  certain  lines  of  policy,  that  he  did 
or  said  certain  things  at  given  periods. 
The  grand  difference  regards  the  manner  in 
which  these  are  to  be  interpreted.  Can  his 
alleged  inconsistencies  be  referred  to  any 
broad  comprehensive  principle  ?  Can  the 
apologist  of  the  Revolution  of  1789  be  rec- 
onciled with  the  historian  of  the  *  Consul- 
ate and  the  Empire  ;'  the  promoter  of  in- 
surrection in  1830  with  the  suppressor  of 
insurrection  in  1832  and  1835  ;  the  youth- 
ful democrat  with  the  matured  conservative, 
or  the  professed  Orleanism  of  his  best  years, 
of  his  prime,  with  the  republicanism  in 
which  he  died  ?  We  shall  endeavour  to 
place  our  readers  in  a  position  to  answer 
these  questions  for  themselves,  by  rapidly 
recapitulating  the  leading  events  of  his  life, 
which  will  be  found  more  than  ordinarily 
replete  with  the  kind  of  interest  which  at- 
taches to  political  and  literary  biography. 

Thiers  (Louis  Adolphe)  was  born  at  Mar- 
seilles on  the  16th  of  April,  1797.  In  the 
register  of  his  birth  he  is  entered  as  the 
son  of  Pierre-Lottise-Marie  Thiers,  proprii- 
iaire :  but  one  of  his  biographers  describes 
the  father  as  a  workman,  another  as  a 
tradesman,  and  he  himself  told  Senior, 
*  By  birth  I  belong  to  the  people  ;  my 
family  were  humble  merchants  in  Marseilles; 
they  had  a  small  ti*ade  with  the  Levant  in 
cloth,  which  was  ruined  by  the  Revolution. 
By  education  I  am  a  Bonapartist ;  I  was 
bom  when  Napoleon  was  at  the  summit  of 
his  glory. '  *  According  to  another  account, 
bis  father  held  the  post  of  subarchivist  in 
Marseilles.  By  the  mother,  he  was  related 
to  Andre  and  Marie-Joseph  Chenier  ;  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  principal,  if  not  sole, 
chaige  of  him  during  infancy  devolved  upon 
her  : — 

'  What  a  mother,'  exclaims  M.  Franck,  *  was 
this  cousin  of  Andr^  Chenier.  How  devoted, 
foreseeing,  attentive  to  develope  in  her  son 
the  happy  natural  gifts  which  nature  had 

*  *  Conversations/  vol.  i.  p.  187.  The  notes 
of  most  of  the  conversa^ns  with  Thiers  appear 
to  have  been  read  over  and  translated  to  him. 


bestowed  upon  him  !  She  spared  neither 
time  nor  trouble.  She  was  his  master,  his 
professor,  his  Egeria.  Left  almost  without 
fortune,  on  the  death  of  her  husband,  she 
was  obliged  to  accept  for  her  son  an  exhibi- 
tion Qxmrst^  at  the  Lyceum  of  Marseilles  just 
founded  by  an  impenal  decree.' 

This  exliibition  was  one  of  many  founded 
by  Napoleon,  with  the  view  of  consolidating 
the  imperial  regime  by  imbuing  the  rising 
generation  with  its  principles.  The  educa- 
tion being  military,  mathematics,  geography 
and  history  formed  an  essential  part  of  it, 
and  in  these  Thiers  so  rapidly  distanced  his 
competitors  as  to  raise  a  general  belief, 
handed  down  by  tradition,  that  he  was  desr 
tined  for  something  great.  He  carried  off 
prize  after  prize,  and  acquired  at  the  same 
time,  as  much  by  his  nigh  spirits  and 
gay  joyous  temperament  as  by  his  intellec- 
tual superiority,  an  extraordinary  influence 
over  his  fellow-students.  A  brilliant  pros- 
pect was  opening  on  him  when  the  Empire 
came  down  with  a  crash,  and  there  was 
an  end  to  all  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
those  youthful  spirits  who  were  stimulating 
each  other  by  repeating  that  every  French 
soldier  carried  a  marshal's  b&ton  in  his 
knapsack,  and  that  every  road  out  of  Paris 
led  to  a  European  capital. 

Thiers'  marked  predilection  for  military 
subjects,  and  his  peculiar  aptitude  for  deal- 
ing with  them,  leave  little  doubt  that  arms 
would  have  been  the  profession  of  his  choice, 
had  it  not  been  thus  suddenly  closed  against 
him.  The  imperial  eleve  had  no  alternative 
but  to  adopt  a  calling  unconnected  with 
Goverqment,  and  Thiers,  now  in  his  nine- 
teenth year,  at  once  elected  for  the  bar,  and 
started  for  Aix  to  take  the  required  degrees 
in  law.  Then  and  there  began  his  life-long 
friendship  with  Mignet ;  a  rare  instance  of 
two  gifted  men  aiming  at  and  attaining  the 
highest  distinction  in  the  same  walk  of  lit- 
erature, whose  mutual  sentiments  of  admi- 
ration, confiding  intimacy  and  eeteom,  wqre 
never  ruffled  or  clouded  for  an  hour  by  a 
passing  breeze  or  cloud  of  jealousy.  It  is 
true  that  there  was  one  wide  arena — the 
political — from  which  Mignet  held  aloof, 
whilst  Thiers  was  winning  his  way  to  the 
highest  honors  of  the  popular  Assembly  and 
the  first  employments  in  the  State. 

They  were  in  the  habit  of  sharpening  their 
intellects  by  constant  discussion,  and  their 
joint  speeulations  on  the  existence  of  God 
are  said  to  have  been  made  the  foundation  9 
a  treatise  on  philosophy  more  than  half  com- 
pleted by  Thiers.  Besides  ^  Cujas  '  and 
*  Bartholle,'  the  ^  Institutes  of  Justinian,' 
and  the  *  Code  Napol6on,'  which  formed  a 
regular  part  of  their  course  of  iurisprudence. 
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*  all  philosophy — Plato,  Kant,  Descartes, 
Bacon,  all  the  literary  and  artistic  mar\'cls 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
were  studied,  commented,  atialysed,  with 
an  inexorable  conscience  by  the  two  neo- 
pliytes  ;  laying  up  treasure  for  a  future  for 
which  they  felt  themselves  predestined.' 
Thiers  especially  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal 
his  ambition  or  his  consciousness  of  supe- 
riority, and  he  has  been  credited  with  one  of 
those  numerous  boasts  which,  when  once  or 
twice  in  a  century  they  are  wholly  or  partially 
realised,  are  accepted  as  prophetic  :  like  Nel- 
son's saying  that  one  day  or  another  he  would 
have  a  gazette  to  himself,  or  our  present 
Premier's  threat  or  promise  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  Parties  ran  high  in  the  law- 
achool  at  Aix  ;  and  Thiers,  who  had  become 
a  leader  on  the  ultra-liberal  side,  was  wont 
to  exclaim  when  the  practicability  of  their 
doctrines  was  disputed,  '  Well,  well,  wait 
till  we  are  ministers. '  He  told  Senior,  *  By 
habits  and  associations  I  am  an  aristocrat. 
I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  bourgeoisie,  or 
with  any  system  in  which  they  are  to  rule.' 
This  is  accordance  with  his  early  life  at  Aix, 
when  under  the  patronage  of  Madame  Rey- 
baud — described  as  his  protectress,  his 
adopted  mother — he  frequented  the  most 
aristocratic  salons  : — 

*•  He  liked  to  impregnate  himself  with  the 
air  of  other  times  that  was  breathed  in  it. 
The  luxury  of  these  old  mansions,  of  many 
generations'  standing,  which  the  proprietors 
had  taken  pride  in  adorning  with  all  the 
riches  of  art,  could  not  fail  to  influence  his 
artistic  tastes.  It  is  there,  perhaps,  that  he 
learned  to  compare  and  to  criticise.  It  is 
there,  perhaps,  in  the  noble  salons  of  the 
Coriolis  and  the  Albertas,  before  some  panel 
painted  by  Boucher  or  Fragonard,  or  some 
precious  portraits,  that  he  penetrated  the 
secrets  of  painting  to  the  point  of  becoming 
himself  a  very  skilful  miniature  painter.' 

It  was  a  marked  tribute  to  his  personal 
qualities'  at  this  time,  that  he  was  made 
free  of  a  society  whose  political  tendencies 
were  so  antagonistic  to  his  own,  in  which 
many  shook  their  heads  and  said  of  him, 
'  II  6crit  bien  :  mais  il  pense  mal. '  In  fact, 
so  strong  was  the  prejudice  excited  by  the 
•freedom  and  democratic  colour  of  his  opin- 
ions, that  an  attempt  was  made  to  deprive 
him  of  the  fairly- won  honours  of  his  pen. 
In  1819  the  subject  of  the  prize  essay  at 
the  Academy  of  Aix  was  the  "^  Eloge  de 
Vauvenaigues. '  On  the  earnest  recommen- 
dation and  encouragement  of  his  principal 
supporter,  M.  d'Arletan  de  Lauris,  a  mag- 
istrate and  member  of  the  academic  board, 
Thiers  entered  the  lists  and  produced  an 
essay  which    would    probably   have  been 


crowned  by  acclamation,  had  the  authorship 
been  kept  secret.  It  unluckily  transpired 
through  the  indiscretion  of  M.  de  Lauris, 
and  the  board,  mostly  composed  of  royal- 
ists, unwilling  to  concede  a  triumph  to  an 
adversary  but  afraid  to  stultify  themselves, 
postponed  the  adjudication  for  a  year,  dur- 
ing which  the  competition  was  to  romaiii 
open.  Before  the  expiration  of  the  assiCTed 
period,  an  essay  arrived  from  Paris  which 
elicited  a  chorus  of  approbation,  swelled  by 
the  voices  of  those  who  saw  in  it  the  defeat 
and  mortification  of  Thiers  ;  but  when  the 
sealed  papers  containing  the  names  of  the 
respective  essayists  were  opened,  the  be- 
lauded and  triumphant  Parisian  was  found 
to  be  no  other  than  the  presuming  »id  pro- 
voking young  democrat  of  Aix.  The  second 
(the  prize)  essay,  which  has  been  reprinted, 
comprises  a  review  of  the  leading  French 
moralists  and  writers  of  maxims,  Montaicrne, 
La  liochefoucauld,  La  Bruyere,  and  Yau- 
venargues.     The  general  conclusion  is  : — 

^  It  follows  that  Montaigne  is  an  amiable 
dreamer ;  La  Rochefoucauld,  a  melancholy 
philosopher ;  La  Bruyere,  an  admirable 
painter.  Yauvenargues  alone  seems  to  me 
to  have  given  a  complete  doctrine  on  man, 
his  nature,  and  his  distinction.' 

Thiers  was  received  advocate  (called  to 
the  bar)  in  1820,  and  sprang  at  once  into 
reputation  by  a  speech,  or  rather  by  a  mot. 
An  advocate  of  Aix  had  run  away  with  the 
daughter  of  a  colleague,  hardly  sixteen  years 
old,  the  Lothario  being  past  hfty.  He  was 
arrested  and  brought  before  the  tribunal  of 
Aix.  Thiers,  who  was  retained  for  the  pro6- 
ecution,  enlivened  the  ordinary  routine  of 
professional  pleading  by  an  apostrophe, 
*  You  are  not  a  seducer  ;  you  are  only  a 
corrupter. '  This  9710/,  we  are  assured,  did 
more  for  his  reputation  than  the  Elo^e  of 
Yauvenargues.  *  The  whole  of  the  South, 
whoso  attention  liad  been  concentrated  on 
the  case,  resounded  with  his  name. '  But 
the  whole  South,  with  its  capital,  no  longer 
afforded  breathing-room  for  the  nascent 
statesman  and  historian,  who  had  become 
conscious  of  his  powers.  He  felt  cabined, 
cribbed,  confined  in  a  provincial  although  ap- 
plauding public.  Mignet,  similarly  impelled, 
had  already  (July,  1821)  left  Aix  for  Paris, 
when  (September,  1821),  only  a  few  months 
after  his  forensic  triumph,  Thiers  arrived  in 
the  metropolis  to  share  the  humble  apart- 
ment (Passage  Montesquieu  au  quatrteme) 
of  his  friend. 

The  embryo  celebrity  commonly  brings 
with  him  to  the  metropolis  (as  Johnson 
brought  *  Irene  '^  the  manuscript  of  a  work 
which  is  to  take  tne  town  by  storm.  Neither 
Mignet  nor  Thiers  came  lurmed  or  provided 
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in  this  fashion.  Their  primary  reliance  was 
journalism,  then  a  well-ascertained  stepping- 
stone  to  fame  and  fortune.  Mignet  had  found 
ready  admittance  to  the  staff  of  the  *  Cour- 
rier  Fran9ais, '  under  the  auspices  of  Chate- 
lain.  Thiers  brought  letters  of  recommen- 
dation to  Manuel,  who  introduced  him  to 
Etienne,  one  of  the  chief  conductors  of  the 

*  Constitutionnel,'  an  opposition  journal  of 
constitutional  principles,  which  was  vigi- 
lantly enforcing  the  strict  observance  of  the 
Chart.  His  value  as  a  contributor  was  re- 
cognised from  the  first,  and  in  March,  1822, 
he  wrote  an  article  which  is  mentioned  as 
having  formed  an  epoch  in  his  career.  The 
subject  was  the  celebrated  work  of  Mont- 
losier  on  *  La  Monarchic  Francaise.*  His 
versatility  and  variety  were  no  less  remark- 
able than  his  vigour,  energy,  and  dash.  In 
the  same  year  he  wrote  a  series  of  articles 
.on  the  *  Salon  '  (annual  exhibition)  followed 
by  '  Impressions  of  Travel  during  a  Tour  of 
the  Pyrenees.'  The  articles  on  the  *  Salon' 
were  collected  and  republished  in  a  volume, 
with  a  preface,  in  which  he  traces  the  pro- 
gress of  the  arts  of  design,  and  describes 
their  actual  state  in  France.  It  is  a  coinci- 
dence worth  noting,  that  in  this  preface  he 
handles  the  precise  range  of  topics  to  which 
M.  Guizot  subsequently   devoted  a  book, 

*  Le  Vrai,  le  Beau,  le  Bien. ' 

*  The  true,  the  beautiful,  the  good,  form  an 
end  to  which  all  tend,  towards  which  some 
advance,  at  which  very  few  arrive  :  it  is  a 
long  march,  and  this  is  as  it  should  be  :  if 
man  had  been  thrown  here  below  with  the 
truth  found,  the  beautiful  known,  the  good 
realised,  there  would  have  been  nothing  more 
to  do,  nothing  to  seek  :  there  would  have 
been  neither  action,  nor  Ufe,  nor  universe.* 

This  train  of  speculation,  without  refer- 
ence to  its  justness  or  originality,  may  help 
to  illustrate  the  formation  of  a  mind  which 
eventually  became  more  conversant  with  the 
hard,  positive  and  material  aspect  of  men 
and  things,  than  with  the  beautiful,  the 
tnie,  and  the  good. 

His  artistic  writings  of  this  period  includ- 
ed criticisms  on  all  the  leading  painters  and 
sculptors,  and  these,  we  are  assured,  haz- 
arded more  than  fifty  years  ago,  have  been 
fully  ratified  ;  there  being  not  an  artist  for 
whom  he  prophesied  distinction  who  has  not 
attained  more  or  less  of  it.  Amongst  them 
were  David,  Gerard,  Delaroche,  Horace 
Vemet,  Fragonard,  and  Dubuffe.  As  if  to 
show  that  he  could  turn  his  hand  (or  pen)  to 
anything,  he  wrote  a  notice  of  Mrs.  Bel- 
lamy, the  actress,  which  has  been  republished 
by  way  of  introduction  to  the  French  edi- 
tion of  her  'Memoirs.'  The  rate  of  re- 
numeration  for  his  articles  was  sufficient  to 


enable  him  to  live  comfortably,  to  travel  at 
intervals,  and  settle  a  pension  on  his  mother; 
but  whether  out  of  gratitude,  or  a  sense  of 
justice,  or  with  the  view  of  making  sure  of 
his  continued  collaboration,  the  proprietons 
of  the  journal  proposed  to  him  to  become  a 
shareholder  and  thereby  acquire  an  influen- 
tial voice  in  the  management.  He  eagerly 
closed  with  the  offer,  and  the  purchase- 
money  was  advanced  to  him,  not,  as  com- 
monly asserted,  by  Lafitte,  but  by  Cotta,  the 
German  publisher,  who  entertained  what  is 
termed  an  almost  fantastic  regard  for  him, 
and  confidently  predicted  his  rise  to  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  fame.  He  was  already 
a  personage,  and  a  welcome  guest  at  the 
houses  of  the  opposition  leaders.  His  ap- 
pearance at  Lafitte' 8  is  thus  described  by  an 
acute  and  caustic  observer,  whose  portrait 
obviously  borders  on  the  caricature  : — 

*  Here  he  soon  made  himself 'remarkable  by 
his  conversation,  spirit,  and  the  vivacity  of 
his  southern  imagination  ;  the  littleness  oi 
his  figure — ^the  ordinary  expression  of  his 
features,  half  hidden  under  a  vast  pair  of 
spectacles — the  singular  cadence  of  nis  ac- 
cents, which  made  a  sort  of  psalmody  of  his 
conversation  of  a  quite  novel  effect — the  con-' 
tinual  fidgety  motion  in  which  he  indulged — a 
total  want  of  the  habits  of  society,  remark- 
able even  in  the  mixed  cohort  which  encum- 
bered the  salons  of  M.  Lafitte,  all  contributed 
to  make  of  Thiers  a  man  apart,  who  attracted 
attention  from  the  first.  Once  granted,  M. 
Thiers  knew  well  how  to  keep  it :  for  noth: 
ing  appeared  new  to  him,  neither  finance,  nor 
war,  nor  administration  ;  and  he  discussed 
all  these  matters  in  a  manner  sufficiently  spe- 
cious and  clever  to  seduce  the  bankers,  the 
ancient  functionaries  of  the  empire,  and  the 
generals,  all  of  whom  he  addressed  without 
ceremony.  Thus  a  few  months  after  his  arri- 
val in  Paris,  M.  Thiers  had  become  the  assid- 
uous guest  of  M.  Lafitte,  and  had  his  regular 
place  at  the  table  of  Baron  Louis.'* 

Amongst  those  most  favourably  impressed 
by  him  were  the  Due  de  Rochefoucauld, 
Liancourt,  M.  de  Flahaut,  M.  de  Temaux, 
and  Talleyrand,  who  is  said  to  have  uttered 
his  well-known  mot  on  the  appearance  of 
the  article  on  Montlosier.  *  Ce  n'est  pas  un 
parvenUf  c'est  une  arvMe,^  and  in  M. 
Franck's  version  he  is  made  to  add,  *  <|ui 
ira  plus  loin  que  nous  tous. '  But  the  most 
important  of  the  friendships,  next  to  Mig- 
net's,  which  he  formed  at  starting,  was  th»t 
of  Charles  de  Remusat,  to  whom  at  their 
first  or  second  meeting,  he  exclaimed,  *  W© 
are  the  young  guard. '  In  co-operation  with 
Mignet  and  de  Remusat,  he  contributed 
(1828)  to  the  *  Tablettes  Historiques.'     In 


*  *  Revue  des  deux  Mondes,*  4'»*  s6rie,  voj. 
iv.  1835.    The  article  was  by  M.  LoCve-Vcimat. 
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the  same  year  he  wrote  for  the  *  Tablettes 
Univeraelles  '  a  political  summary  (bulletin), 
which  had  the  effect  of  inducing  the  Govern- 
ment to  silence  tlie  journal  by  purchasing 
it.  He  was  aJso  an  occasional  writer  in  the 
'  Globe/  the  doctrinwre  organ,  founded  in 
1824.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  multi- 
farious and  distracting  occupations  that  he 
planned  and  composed  his  '  History  of  the 
French  Revolution, '  which,  indeed,  he  could 
hardly  have  composed  at  all  without  the 
materials  and  opportunities  which  his  every- 
day life  threw  in  his  way.  His  chief  au- 
thorities, his  main  sources  of  information, 
were  more  oral  than  written  :  the  actors  in 
the  drama,  the  eye-witnesses  of  the  events, 
the  survivors  of  the  internecine  conflict,  the 
statesmen,  generals,  and  public  functiona- 
ries of  the  Convention,  the  Directory,  and 
the  Empire.  He  dwells,  in  his  preface,  on 
the  advantage  of  *  having  heard  and  observed 
those  old  men,  who,  all  full  of  their  recol- 
lections, all  agitated  by  their  impressions, 
reveal  to  us  the  spirit  and  character  of  par- 
ties, and  help  us  to  understand  them.  *  *  No 
one  enters  here,'  exclaims  the  great  pub- 
lisher to  Balzac's  *  Grand  Homme  de  Pro- 
vince, '  *  but  with  a  made  reputation.  Be- 
come famous,  and  you  will  find  streams  of 
gold.  I  am  not  here  to  be  the  stepping- 
atone  of  glories  to  come,  but  to  gain  money 
and  give  money  to  celebrated  men.'  It 
w^ould  seem  that  Thiers  was  similarly  ad- 
dressed. His  name  was  not  known  enough 
to  attract  a  publisher,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  enter  into  a  partnership  with  M.  F61ix 
Bodin,  a  writer  in  the  *  Constitutionnel '  and 
the  author  of  some  long-foi^gotten  works. 
Their  names  figure  as  joint  authors  on  the 
title-page  of  the  two  first  volumes  published 
in  the  autumn  of  1823.  But  there  is  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  Bodin  did  more 
than  lend-  his  name,  which  was  dropped  in 
the  continuation  and  the  complete  editions. 
The  continuation  was  admitted  on  all  hands 
to  be  a  marked  improvement  on  the  com- 
mencement, and  when  (1827)  the  tenth  and 
concluding  volume  appeared,  his  reputation 
as  an  historian  was  firmly  established  :  not, 
indeed,  for  impartiality  or  judicial  calmness 
of  tone  :  the  history  hardly  pretended  to  be 
impartial,  except  in  so  far  as  it  assumed  to 
be  true,  being  avowedly  aimed  at  the  detrac- 
tors of  the  Revolution  and  composed  to  stem 
the  reactionary  current.  '  It  was  a  coura- 
geous protest,  a  first  revindication  of  the 
Rights  of  History  and  Truth.  This  was  a 
sufficient  ground  of  success.  From  this  day 
M.  Thiers  could  say  :  ^xe^^i  monumentum. 
From  this  moment  he  was  popular  ;  he  be- 
came a  marked  man.  Paris  took  an  interest 
in  his  words  and  deeds. ' 


*  You  wish  to  rise  :  make  enemies,'  was 
Talleyrand's  advice  to  him,  and  he  followed 
it  fearlessly  to  the  letter.  Few  public  men 
have  made  more  ;  and  there  are  few  whose 
private  lives  have  been  more  unscrupuloudy 
ransacked  for  topics  of  depreciation.  One 
story  told  with  that  view  is  rather  creditable 
to  him  ;  at  all  events,  as  a  proof  of  his  per- 
sonal  courage,  which  has  been  doubted  or 
denied.  Some  time  in  1827,  an  Aix  friend, 
named  Bonnafoux,  came  to  Paris  for  the 
express  purpose  of  calling  on  him  to  fulfil  a 
promise  of  marriage  given  to  a  near  relative 
of  this  friend.  Thiers  denied  the  promise  ; 
and  alleged  that  there  was  never  anything 
serious  in  the  affair,  meant  or  understood 
on  either  side.  A  hostile  meeting  became 
inevitable,  and  was  arranged  to  take  place 
at  ^[ontmartre.  Thiers'  seconds  were  Mig- 
net  and  Rabbe,  a  devoted  admirer  of  an- 
tiquity, who  would  willingly  have  made 
them  fight  with  javelins. 

'  The  morning  was  cold,  a  penetrating  fog 
covered  the  heights  of  Paris.  Thiers  arrived 
on  the  ground  calm  and  resolute.  Idignet 
was  very  pale.  Bonnafoux,  with  arms  crossed 
and  a  threatening  frown,  had  assumed  the 
attitude  of  Talma  in  tragical  situations. 
Rabbe  loaded  the  pistols.  They  drew  lots 
for  the  choice  of  ground  and  the  first  shot — 
Bonnafoux  won  both.  The  adversaries  were 
placed  twenty-five  paces  apart.  Thiers  re- 
ceived the  fire  of  Bonnafoux  without  fiinchinff, 
and  fired  in  his  turn  a  little  at  haphazard. 
"  Let  us  recommence  I"  exclaimed  Bonnafoux. 
**  Let  us  reconunence  !"  said  Thiers.  Rabbe 
reloaded  the  pistols,  and  the  balls  whistled 
a  second  time  without  producing  a  result 
Rabbe,  who  was  perishing  with  cold,  walked 
up  to  Bonnafoux.  *'The  young  man,'*  he 
said,  **  has  paid  his  debt  of  honour.  He  owes 
himself  to  his  country,  and  not  to  an  inUrH 
lourgeois.  Old  Lutetia  wants  men  from  the 
countries  of  the  Sun — ^Mirabeau,  Barbaroux, 
Manuel,  have  proved  it.  Thit»  writer,  who 
has  confronted  your  murderous  weapon,  was 
not  destined  to  succumb  to  your  fire.  Offer 
him,  then,  a  generous  hand,  and  leave  him 
to  the  celebrity  which  awaits  him."  Bonna- 
foux, softened,  embraced  his  adversary.' 

The  narrative  stops  here,  but  the  end  of 
the  story  was  that  Mademoiselle  Bonnafoux 
married  two  years  afterwards,  and  when 
Thiers  attained  power,  one  of  his  first  acts 
was  to  give  her  husband,  as  well  as  his 
friend  Bonnafoux,  a  place. 

Instances  abound  in  which  a  great  career 
has  hung  upon  an  accident.  Lord  Eldon 
was  within  an  ace  of  retiring  from  the  bar 
upon  a  curacy,  and  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton of  leaving  the  army  for  a  commission- 
ership  of  customs.  It  rests  upon  respect- 
able, if  not  quite  unimpeachable,  authority, 
that  Cromwell,  Hampden,  and  Arthur  Haa- 
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clrigg,  were  on  the  point  of  weighing 
anchor  to  join  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  when  a 
royal  embargo  was  laid  upon  the  ship.  In 
the  summer  of  1820,  Thiers  was  certainly 
on  the  point  of  accompanying  Captain 
Laplace  on  his  voyage  of  circumnavigation 
round  the  world,  although  the  precise 
motive  and  intention  are  left  in  doubt.  All 
the  biographers  are  agreed  that  what  decid- 
ed him  to  stay  was  the  formation  of  the 
Polignac  ministry,  August  5,  1829,  which 
was  regarded  as  a  declaration  of  war  against 
the  liberal  party :  *  the  ruin  of  dearly 
fought  liberties  :  the  negation  of  the  Char- 
ter. The  friends  of  Thiers  turned  to  him 
and  said  :  **  You  must  remain,  for  we  shall 
have  to  fight.''  He  remained.'  He  not 
only  remained  :  he  gave  his  voice  for  open 
war — war  to  the  knife  ;  and  when  the  con- 
ductors of  the  *  Constitutionnel '  drew  back, 
startled  by  the  boldness  of  his  programme, 
he  joined  with  Mignet  and  Armand  Carrel 
in  founding  the  *  National,'  the  first  num- 
ber  of  which  appeared  on  January  1,  1830. 
He  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  enterprise, 
and  almost  all  the  articles  which  fixed  pub- 
lic attention  were  by  him.  *  Let  us  confine 
them  in  the  Charter,  like  TJgolino  in  his 
dungeon,'  was  the  rallying  cry  of  the  op- 
position  ;  and  the  Charter  accordingly  was 
the  main  topic,  the  most  formidable  wea- 
pon, the  sword  and  shield  of  Thiers.  Stand- 
ing firm  behind  it,  and  fiaming  it  in  the 
faces  of  the  ministerialists,  he  soon  left 
them  no  alternative  but  to  go  further,  to  go 
to  extremes  or  go  back.  He  was  at  no 
pains  to  moderate  his  language. 

*  Let  the  ministry  reason,  let  it  entreat,  let 
it  threaten  :  no  attention  will  be  paid  to  it. 
In  vain  will  it  imitate  an  august  voice  and 
say,  **  I  am  the  king,  listen  to  me  I"  It  will 
be  answered,  "  No,  you  are  not  the  king : 
you  are  M.  de  Polignac,  the  headstrong,  the 
incapable  :  you  are  M.  de  Peyronnet,  the  de- 
plorable :  M.  de  Bourmont,  the  deserter  :  M. 
de  Montbel,  the  humble  dupe  :  M.  de  Chan- 
telauze,  the  Jesuit,"  &c.  &c/ 

He  thus  repelled  by  accepting  the  impu- 
tation of  Jacobinism  : 

*  We  are  Jacobins,  and  we  do  not  wish  to 
be  anything  else  ;  we  are  men  of  the  people 
and  Jacobins  with  Mirabeau,  with  Bamave, 
with  Vergniaud,  Siey^s,  Hoche,  Dcsaix,  and 
Napoleon ;  it  is  also  on  our  side  that  are 
found  the  Jacobins  who  died  like  Bailly,  and 
who  all  suffered  their  captivity  as  the  patriot 
Lafayette  suffered  at  Olmutz.  In  your  eyes  the 
Jacobins  of  the  revolutionary  party  are  all  the 
men  who  from  1789  to  1880  have  outlived  a 
profession  of  liberty.  "Well,  we  are  proud  to 
be  of  the  party  of  this  revolution.  We  owe  to 
it  all  we  are,  and  not  merely  we  who  uphold 
it,  but  our  adversaries  who  defame  and  cal- 
umniate it.* 


To  discredit  the  Government,  he  assailed 
their  foreign  policy  without  discrimination 
or  reser^'e.  Later  in  life  we  shall  find  him 
expatiating  on  the  value  of  the  English  al- 
liance. But  when  Polignac  inclined  to- 
wards it  he  exclaimed  : 

*The  world  Is  tired  of  all  despotisms. 
From  the  summits  of  Gibraltar,  of  Malta,  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  an  immense  tyranny 
extends  over  the  seas — there  must  be  an  end 
of  it.  .  .  .  The  Mediterranean  is  and  ought 
to  be  a  French  lake.' 

When  the  party  in  power,  complaining  of 
the  strained  interpretation  put  upon  the 
Charter,  cried  out :  *  Legality  is  killing  us,  * 
Thiers  retorted  :  *  We  will  kill  you  with 
legality. ' 

The  most  celebrated  of  his  phrases,  one 
which  has  passed  into  a  doctrine  and  be 
come  a  principle,  was  :  *  Le  Roi  regne  et  ne 
gouveme  pas  '  (the  king  reigns  and  does  not 
govern).  This  appeared  in  the  *  National,' 
and  was  fully  developed  in  an  article  con- 
cluding thus  :  '  The  king  does  not  adminis- 
ter. To  reign,  then,  is  not  to  govern  :  it 
is  the  truest,  the  highest,  the  most  respect- 
ed image  of  the  country.  The  king  is  the 
country-made  man.*  The  phrase  has  not 
been  accepted  without  a  cavil.  Alphonse 
Karr  paraphrased  it  by  :  *  The  king  reigns 
like  a  cornice  round  a  room. '  But  it  is  the 
best  definition  of  the  status  of  a  constitu- 
tional sovereign  that  has  yet  been  hit  upon. 

Lamartine's  impression  of  Thiers  at  this 
time  is  recorded  in  *  Souvenirs  et  Por- 
traits'  : 

*  One  day,  it  was  some  months  before  the 
Revolution  of  1830,  one  of  my  friends, 
Auguste  Bernard,  said  to  me,  *'  I  should  like 
to  bring  together  for  once  the  two  men  for 
whom  I  have  hoped  much  in  my  life,  you  and 
Thiers.  He  writes  for  the  *  National,'  and 
you  serve  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons  ;  but  we 
will  not  take  a  table  cloth  for  a  fiag,  and  we 
will  leave  politics  under  the  table.  It  is  not 
two  opinions,  but  two  natures,  that  I  wish  to 
bring  together.  I  had  a  predilection  for  M. 
Thiers,  as  one  has  preferences  in  the  camp  of 
the  enemy.     I  accepted." 

*'  We  dined,  we  three,  in  a  neutral  salon  of 
the  restaurateur  V^rey,  in  the  Palais  Royal. 
I  saw  a  little  man,  strongly  built,  nimble,  set 
on  all  his  limbs  as  if  he  had  been  always  ready 
for  action,  the  head  well  balanced  on  the 
neck,  the  forehead  kneaded  by  various  apti- 
tudes, the  eyes  soft,  the  mouth  firm,  the 
smile  full  of  meaning.  Ordinary  men  would 
have  been  capable  of  mistaking  this  physiog- 
nomy for  uglmess.  But  I  was  not  deceived 
for  a  moment.  It  was  intellectual  beauty 
triumphing  over  features,  and  compelling  a 
rebel  body  to  express  a  splendour  of  mind 
{esprit).^ 

After  a  descriptioff'ar*ffil'e> 
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eonrersatioQ^  to  which  we  shall  liave  occa- 
sion to  revert,  Lamartine  continues  : 

*  It  was  in  vain  that  we  had  agreed  to  ex- 
clude the  subject  of  politics :  it  entered 
through  the  open  window  with  the  air.  He 
let  himself  flow  with  the  current.  He  judged 
without  hate,  but  with  a  severity  tempered 
only  by  consideration  for  me,  the  situation  of 
Charles  X.  and  that  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
to  whose  windbws  he  pointed  on  the  other 
side  of  the  garden.  One  could  see  that, 
whilst  striking  the  old  trunk,  he  already  held  a 
dynastic  monarchy  in  reserve  in  this  palace 
of  revolutions.* 

«  «  «  *  * 

*  I  had  not  a  momentary  doubt  of  his  for- 
tunes :  there  are  men  who  foretell  themselves 
at  the  first  look  :  it  is  the  evidence  of  supe- 
riority. Never  was  it  written  for  me  in  more 
readable  and  (I  frankly  add)  more  seducing 
traits,  for  courage  and  frankness  are  the  first 
of  seductions  for  me. 

*  All  went  down  with  a  crash,  and  I  found, 
on  returning  to  Paris  some  months  afterwards, 
Thiers  struggling  in  the  midst  of  ruins  and 
reconstructions.' 

It  has  been  asked  what  became  of  Thiers 
when  the  crisis  he  had  provoked  and  antici- 
pated had  arisen,  when  life  and  fortune 
were  to  be  risked  in  open  direct  conflict 
with  authority.  M.  Loeve-Veimar,  who 
asks  this  question  in  the  most  invidious 
n:ianner,  says  that  he  could  answer  it  in  a 
way  little  favourable  to  the  object  of  the  in- 
sinuation if  he  thought  fit.  From  all  that  is 
how  known  from  authentic  sources,  we 
should  say  that  Thiers  acted  throughout 
with  judgment,  spirit,  and  decision  ;  and 
that  his  temporary  withdrawal  to  avoid 
arrest  was  no  more  a  sign  of  cowardice  than 
the  similar  withdrawal  of  the  five  members 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  whom  the  Martyr- 
Kin^  made  his  ill-advised  attempt  to  seize. 

The  ordinances,  signed  on  the  25th  July, 
appeared  in  the  '  Moniteur '  on  the  morning 
of  the  26th.  A  meeting  was  held  at  tlie 
office  of  the  *  National,'  where  the  pro- 
prietors and  contributors  were  speedily 
joined  by  the  majority  of  the  leading 
writers  of  the  Opposition.  A  protest  was 
drawn  up  by  Thiers,  who  proposed  that, 
instead  of  its  being  published  as  the  act  of 
the  *  National, '  it  should  be  adopted  as  the 
protest  of  the  collective  journalists.  This 
proposition  was  under  discussion,  when  M. 
de  Remusat,  representing  the  *  Globe,'  came 
in,  and  on  the  question  being  abruptly  put 
to  him  by  Thiers,  whether  ho  was  prepared 
to  affix  his  signature,  answered  without 
hesitation  in  the  affirmative.*     This  was 


♦  M.  de  Remusat  was  the  writer  of  the  article 
in  the  'Globe/  bednning '  Le  crime  est  con- 
somm^/  which  produced  an  immense  effect. 


enough.  Thiers  signed  first,  Remusat 
second,  and  they  were  followed  by  all  pres- 
ent, making  altogether  forty-three.  The 
day  following,  the  27th,  this  protest,  with 
the  signatures,  appeared  in  all  the  Opposi- 
tion journals.  On  the  evening  of  the  28th, 
Thiers,  who  had  been  actively  organising  an  ^ 
armed  resistance,  received  an  intimation 
from  Royer-Collard  that  royal  warrants  were 
out  against  Armand  Carrel,  Mignet,  and 
himself.  A  hasty  consultation  was  held 
with  their  friends  :  it  was  agreed  on  ail 
hands  that  their  arrest  would  have  a  depress- 
ing effect  on  the  movement ;  and  it  wa» 
with  the  general  approval  that  they  retired 
to  a  place  of  security  in  the  suburbs  of  St 
Denis.  The  battle  b^an  in  right  earnest 
on  the  29th,  and  so  soon  as  news  was 
brought  to  Thiers  and  Mignet  that  the  in- 
surrection was  gaining  ground,  they  left 
their  retreat,  and  by  a  circuitous  route, 
after  having  been  exposed  to  numberless 
dangers,  they  succeeded  in  regaining  the 
office  of  the  *  National,'  which,  from  being 
the  focus  of  the  intellectual  and  constitu- 
tional movement,  had  now  become  the 
head-quarters  of  the  military  one.*  There 
was  a  current  anecdote  to  the  effect,  that 
one  day  during  the  Polignac  ministry, 
Cousin,  meeting  Thiers,  Mignet  and  Carrel, 
laughingly  inquired  :  *  WeU,  when  you  have 
upset  the  legitimist  monarchy,  what  will 
you  put  in  its  place  ? '  Carrel  replied : 
*  Bah  !  my  dear  Cousin,  we  will  put  in  its 
place  the  administrative  monarchy. '  Carrel 
probably  ^oke  ironically,  but  he  spoke  the 
sentiments  of  Thiers,  who  persuaded  Lafitte 
to  force  the  hand  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
and  name  him  for  the  vacant  cro^-n  without 
personally  committing  by  consulting  him. 
It  was  Thiers,  too,  who  drew  up  the  Or- 
leanist  proclamation,  which  was  circulated 
by  way  of  feeler  on  the  evening  of  the 
29th. 

We  have  recently  recapitulated  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans became  King  of  the  French  ;  f  and  we 
shall  here  rigidly  confine  ourselves  to  the 
part  individually  played  by  Thiers.  Whilst 
the  intentions  of  the  future  monarch  were 
still  unknown,  Thiers,  at  the  suggestion  of 
General  Sebastiani  and  Lafitte,  started  on 
horseback  for  Neuilly,  where  he  arrived 
after  being  chased  by  the  people,  and  was 
introduced  by  M.  Oudart  into  the  cabinet 
of  the  prince.  The  Duchess  (afterwards 
queen)  was  the  first  to  come  to  him,  and  on 
being  made  acquainted  with  his  proposal, 


'  ♦  Laya,  *  Hlstoure  Populate,'  p.  83. 
t  *  Quarterly  Review '  for  Oct.  1877.  Art  L, 
*  Memoirs  of  Odilon-Barrot. ' 
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nhe  expressed  the  strongest  reluctance  to  it. 
The  Duke  was  absent,  at  all  events  did  not 
appear,  and  Thiers'  communications  were 
limited  to  the  rest  of  the  royal  family, 
amongst  whom,  Madame  Adelaide,  the 
Duke*s  sister,  took  the  lead  by  promising 
her  brother's  assent  and  even  authorising 
the  official  announcement  of  it.  On  being 
asked  whether  she  had  any  objection  to 
confer  personally  with  members  of  the 
Chambers,  she  replied  :  *  I  will  go,  my 
dear  M.  Thiers  ;  certainly  I  will  go  :  they 
will  not  distrust  a  woman,  and  it  is  so  nat- 
ural for  a  sister  to  risk  her  life  for  her 
brother.'  It  was  agreed  that  Sebastian! 
should  come  for  her.  Thiers  then  returned 
to  Paris,  where  the  Duke  arrived  on  the 
evening  of  the  30th.  Thiers'  first  inter- 
view with  his  royal  master  that  was  to  be, 
a  formal  one,  took  place  on  the  morning  of 
*thc  31st,  and  he  then  rejoined  his  friends 
of  the  *  National,'  whom  ho  succeeded  in 
convincing  that  the  Republic  must  wait. 

If  Thiers  really  exercised  the  influence  on 
the  course  of  events  at  this  period  which 
the  biographers  concur  in  assigning  to  him, 
it  seems  strange  that  no  place,  not  even  a 
subordinate  one,  was  found  for  him  in  the 
new  arrangements.  It  was  not  until  the 
iVth  August,  1830,  that  he  was  nominated 
member  of  a  commission  appointed  by  M. 
Guizot,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  to  prepare 
a  project  of  electoral  reform.  Soon  irfter- 
wards  Baron  Louis,  Minister  of  Finance, 
sent  for  him,  and  said  :  *  I  can  still  retain 
the  direction,  but  I  am  too  old  to  do  more  ; 
come,  then,  to  my  aid.'  After  serving  a 
short  time  as  State  Councillor,  a  place  re- 
vived  for  him  in  this  department,  he  was 
made  secretary-general  of  Finance.  Baron 
Louis  found  him  so  apt  a  pupil  and  effective 
an  assistant,  that  on  resigning  in  August, 
1831,  he  recommended  him  for  the  vacant 
portfolio.  The  first  words  addressed  to  the 
astonished  secretary-general  when,  in  obedi- 
ence  to  the  royal  mandate,  he  attended  at 
the  Palais  Royal,  were  :  *  Arc  you  ambi- 
tious, Monsieur  Thiers  ? '  We  may  well 
suppose  that  the  soft  impeachment  was  not 
denied,  but  his  ambition  was  not  yet  of  that 
vaulting  kind  that  o'erleaps  itself  and  falls 
on  the  other  side.  He  could  bide  his  time, 
and  he  felt  instinctively  that  he  had  not  yet 
either  position  or  experience  enough  for 
such  a  post.  Ue  acted  as  Lord  Palmerston 
acted  when  offered  the  Chancellorship  of 
the  Exchequer  by  Mr.  Perceval,  and  his  re- 
fusal was  couched  in  terms  which  impressed 
the  King  more  favourably  than  the  readiest 
and  most  grateful  acceptance  would  have 
done.  He  did  not  become  a  Deputy  till 
the  yeai*  following,  when  he  was  chosen  by 


the  electoral  college  of  Aix,  a  proof  that  his 
name  stood  high  where  his  earliest  intellect- 
ual distinctions  had  been  won.  But  organs 
of  the  Government  were  privileged  to  ad- 
dress the  Chambers  without  being  members, 
and  it  was  as  royal  commissary,  December 
10,1 830,  in  the  discussion  of  the  law  relating 
to  the  indemnities  of  emigrants,  that  he  made 
his  dibut.  It  was  not  a  success.  Lamar- 
tine  was  engaged  to  dine  with  him  the  same 
evening  at  his  own  house,  and  the  assem- 
bled guests  were  talking  of  what  had  just  oc- 
curred when  he  appeared  : — 

'  He  took  off  Ids  coat  in  the  ante-chamber 
on  account  of  the  double  heat  of  the  tribune 
and  the  day,  and  threw  it  on  a  billiard  table. 
**  I  have  been  beaten,"  were  his  words  with 
his  little  lively  voice,  smiling  and  shaking 
hands  with  bis  friends;  **  but,  never  mind,  I 
am  not  cast  down,  I  am  making  my  first  essay 
in  arms.  Beaten  to-day,  beaten  to-morrow  ; 
it  is  the  fate  of  the  soldier  and  the  orator.  In 
the  tribune,  as  under  fire,  a  defeat  is  as  useful 
as  a  victory  :  we  begin  again.  Let  us  never 
think  of  the  blows  we  have  received,  but  of 
those  that  we  shall  strike.  The  essential 
thing  is  to  be  in  the  right.  In  any  case  let 
us  go  to  dinner  and  drink  freely.'' ' 

In  another  place,  Lamartine  says  of 
him  : — 

^  He  tried  the  tribune  :  his  first  essays  did 
not  inspire  hope.  Nature  had  not  given  him 
a  voice,  but  a  will  which  dispenses  with 
nature.  It  was  necessary  for  bun  to  be  an 
orator  :  he  became  one. ' 

His  success  as  a  parliamentary  orator  or 
debater  dates  from  his  speech  in  support  of 
an  hereditary  peerage,  which  is  thus  de- 
scribed in  the  satiricfd  sketch  already  cited  : 

'M.  Thiers'  speech  had  been  announced 
eight  days  beforehand.  He  arrived  at  an 
early  horn*,  contrary  to  his  wont,  which  led 
to  an  expectation  that  his  speech  would  be 
long.  His  toilette  was  reenerchee,  and  he 
wore  gloves.  He  ascended  the  steps  of  the 
tribune  with  an  air  of  affected  carelessness, 
as  if  about  to  do  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world,  and  remained  silent  for  a  time,  as  if  to 
impose  silence  by  his  attitude  ;  but  this  was 
only  obtained  by  the  interposition  of  his 
friends.  At  length  he  began,  and  it  was  seen 
at  once  that  he  was  attempting  a  new  descrip- 
tion of  oratory,  for  instead  of  the  classical  and 
formal  style  in  which  he  had  failed  to  attract 
attention,  he  was  now  all  nature,  ease,  pertness, 
frankness,  familiarity,  colloquialism.  By  way 
of  conciliating  the  favour  of  the  Chamber 
towards  the  experiment,  he  took  occasion  at 
the  outset  to  remark,  that,  in  the  case  of  the 
assembly  he  was  addressing,  the  forum  of  the 
ancients  had  been  changed  into  a  room  of 
honest  men  ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  keep  up 
their  attention  during  a  four  hours'  display 
by  the  introduction  of  anecdotes.'  >  t 

To  illustrate   the  hereditary   quQi^^l^ 
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^;rreatne88,  bo  told  a  story  of  the  younger 
Pitt's  being  placed  on  a  table,  when  only 
BIX  years  old,  to  recite  speeches  ;  but  ac- 
cording to  the  malicioiis  narrator,  he  him- 
self, with  his  little  figure  and  thin  voice,  so 
strongly  recalled  the  image  of  the  youthful 
statesman,  that  the  effect  fast  bordered  on 
the  ludicrous.  The  speech,  however,  made 
a  sensation,  and  he  was  now  frequently  em- 
ployed to  make  speeches  for  the  ministry, 
although  (if  we  may  trust  Timon)  his  lack 
of  discretion  prevented  them  from  recognis- 
ing him  as  their  spokesman  ;  and  when 
Mauguin  alluded  to  him  as  the  oi^gan  of  the 
Government,  Casimir  Perier  contemptuously 
exclaimed  :  '  (Ja  un  organe  du  Gouveme- 
mcnt !  M.  Mauguin  se  moque  de  vous. ' 

It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  tnis  story  with  the 
duty  entrusted  to  Thiers  by  Casimir 
Perier  on  a  trying  occasion,  when  the  char- 
acter and  stability  of  his  ministry  were  at 
stake.  Under  an  impression  that  they  had 
ample  time  before  them,  they  had  omitted 
to  prepare  their  financial  statement  when 
(January  22,  1832^  the  Chamber  suddenly 
came  to  a  resolution  to  have  the  budget 
brought  forward  and  considered  at  the  next 
sitting^ : — 

*  Nothing  was  ready.  In  twenty-four  hours 
the  Secretary-General  has  collected  his  figures, 
studied  all  the  heads  and  prepared  the  very 
comprehensive  report  exacted  by  the  annual 
law  of  finance.  The  day  following  he  as- 
cends the  tribune,  and,  guided  solely  by  a  few 
notes  hastily  dotted  down,  he  lays  before  the 
Assembly,  in  a  speech  of  several  hours,  a  clear, 
rapid,  complete  account  of  the  financial  situ- 
ation, explaining  the  receipts,  justifying  the 
expenditure,  demonstrating  in  a  condensed, 
logical,  brilliant  argumentation  the  necessity 
of  the  acquired  credits.  Ho  gained  a  striking 
victory.  People  stood  confounded  at  such 
versatility  and  pliability,  such  prodigious 
facility  of  work.  From  this  day  his  elo- 
(^uence  had  underg:one  a  radical  transforma- 
tion. Up  to  this  time  he  had  followed  th  e 
traditional  habits  of  the  tribune,  making  the 

Seriod,  the  amplification,  his  objects,  and, 
espite  his  talent,  not  always  avoiding  affecta- 
tion and  emphasis.  He  had  now  discovered 
his  true  stylo  of  speaking,  a  style  entirely  per- 
sonal and  thoroughly  original,  which  he  has 
ever  since  retained,  and  to  which  he  has  been 
indebted  for  his  finest  triumphs.'* 

This  form  or  style  of  speaking  was  thus 
described  by  Timon,  writing  in  1839,  when 
it  may  bo  supposed  to  have  been  defini- 
tively fixed. 

*  It  is  not  oratory,  it  is  talk,  but  talk  lively, 
brilliant,  light,  animated,  mingled  with  histor- 
ical traits,  anecdotes,  and  refined  reflections  ; 
and  all  this  is  said,  broken  off,  cut  short,  tied, 


♦  *  Histoire  complete,'  p.  26. 


untied,  sewn  together  again,  with  a  dexter- 
ity of  language  absolutely  incomparable. 
Thought  springs  up  so  quick  in  that  bead  of 
his,  so  quick,  that  one  would  say  it  was  bom 
before  it  had  been  conceived.  The  vast  lungs 
of  a  giant  would  not  sufilce  to  expectorate 
the  words  of  that  clever  dwarf.  Nature,  ever 
watchful  and  considerate  in  her  cx)mpensa- 
tions,  seems  to  have  aimed  at  concentrating  in 
him  all  the  powers  of  virility  in  the  frail  organs 
of  the  laryilx.  i 

*  His  phrase  flies  lie  the  wing  of  the  hum- 
ming-bird, and  pierces  you  so  rapidly  that 
you  feel  yourself  wounded  without  knowing 
whence  the  arrow  comes.  He  envelops  you 
in  the  labyrinth  of  his  argumentation,  where 
a  thousand  lines  cross  and  re-cross,  of  which 
he  alone  holds  the  thread.  He  resumes,  on  a 
side  that  has  escaped  notice,  the  question 
which  seems  exhausted  and  revives  it  by 
such  ingenious  reasons.  You  will  never  find 
him  at  default  in  anything  :  as  fertile  as  rapid 
in  the  defence  as  in  the  attack,  in  the  reply , 
as  in  the  exposition.  I  know  not  if  his  answer 
is  always  the  most  stated,  but  I  know  that  it 
is  always  the  most  specious.'* 

Lamartine's  more  fanciful  description  is 
substantially  to  the  same  effect : — 

'  He  did  not  strike  great  blows, but  he  struck 
a  multitude  of  little  blows,  with  which  he  broke 
to  pieces  ministries,  majorities,  and  thrones. 
He  had  not  the  great  vestures  of  soul  of 
Mirabeau,  but  he  had  the  force  in  detail :  he 
took  the  club  of  Mirabeau  into  the  tribune  and 
made  arrows  of  it.  He  shot  these  right  and 
left  at  the  Assembly  :  on  the  one  was  in- 
scribed, reasoning ;  on  the  other,  sarcasm : 
on  this,  grace  :  on  that,  passion.  It  was  a 
flight  of  tnem,  from  which  there  was  no  es- 
cape. As  to  me,  who  often;  combated  the 
politician,  it  was  impossible  for  me  not  to  ad- 
mire the  supreme  artist. ' 

Sainte-Beuve  dwells  more  on  the  effects  of 
his  speaking  : — 

'  He  is  the  man  who  has  displayed  the  most 
skill  in  bringing  his  hearers  insensibly  to  his 
ends,  in  moving  and  conducting  great  assem- 
blies. It  is  not  by  elevation  and  authority  like 
other  OTcat  orators.  He  persuaded  and  in- 
sinuated ;  he  won  his  way  by  the  clearness  of 
his  expositions,  by  the  abundance  and  ac- 
cumulated and  limpid  stream  of  liis  deduc- 
tions ;  he  carried  with  him  even  those  who 
did  not  believe  themselves  of  his  group  and 
his  army,  to  conclude  like  him,  to  act  and 
vote  like  him,  and  in  a  sense  in  which  most  of 
them  would  not  have  thought  of  being  con- 
ducted when  he  began.' 

The  late  Earl  Russell  is  a  somewhat  ^m- 
ilar  example  of  what  may  be  done  by  per- 
severance, self-confidence,   cultivation,  and 

*  £tudes  sur  les  Orateurs  Parlementaires.' 
Par  Timon  (Ic  Vicomte  de  Gormen  in).  8"»  Wl- 
tion,  Paris.  1889.  This  book  attracted  great  at- 
tention and  was  reviewed  in  the  *  Quarterly  Re- 
view* for  October,  1889. 
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intellectual  power,  to  cover  or  supply  phy- 
sical defects.  But  Earl  Russell,  altnough  a 
master  of  debate  on  great  occasions,  never 
acquired  the  ease,  readiness,  and  fluency  of 
Thiers,  who  was  quite  perfect  in  the  fa- 
miliar colloquial  style,  in  which  we  know 
nobody  to  compare  with  him,  except  per- 
haps Ticmey  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  Scarlett  at  the  bar.* 

Casimir  Perier  died  of  cholera.  May  16, 
1832.  The  state  in  which  he  left  France 
may  well  have  laid  the  foundation  for  a 
remark  subsequently  attributed  to  Thiers  : 

*  Providence  must  have  abundant  confidence 
in  me,  for  every  time  when  I  arrive  at 
power  she  seems  to  reserve  the  most  embar- 
rassing affmrs  for  me.'  He  had  gone  to 
Italy  for  his  health,  but  was  immediately 
hurried  back,  like  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1834  ; 
and  in  the  Soult  Cabinet  of  Oct.  11,  1832, 
he  was  made  Minister  of  the  Interior.  This 
post  he  exchanged  in  the  following  Decem- 
bcr  for  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Public  Works,  in  which  he  remained  till 
April  4,  1834,  without,  it  would  seem, 
confining  himself  to  its  duties,  or  evading 
those  which  were  of  a  nature  to  provoke 
censure  and  invite  calumny.  During  his 
ministry  of  public  works,  the  Panth6on, 
the  Triumphal  Arch,  and  the  Madeleine 
w^cre  completed,  and  the  column  of  the 
Place  Vend6me  inaugurated  with  the  con- 
ventional Napoleon  at  the  top.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  in  the 
place  of  Andrieux  in  1833. 

Sevir  ahhrement  (be  hard  and  harsh)  was 
the  device  of  the  Cabinet,  and  Thiers  was 
foremost  in  proposing  and  applying  prompt 
measures  of  repression.  In  April,  1833,  he 
wrote  to  M.   Gasparin,  Prefect  of  Lyons  : 

*  Strongly  as  I  recommended  you  in  Febru- 
ary to  avoid  all  collision,  as  strongly  do  I 
now  recommend  energy,  if  the  sanctuary  of 
justice  is  violated.  *  Whilst  he  was  speak- 
ing in  the  Chamber  of  the  Law  of  Associ- 
ation as  bearing  on  the  disturbances  at 
Lyons,  a  member  of  the  Left  exclaimed, 

*  It  will  always  be  impotent.'  *  Well, 
then, '  retorted  Thiers,  '  violate  this  law 
which  you  declare  to  be  impotent,  which 
seems  to  you  incapable  of  execution,  and  I, 
I  who  stand  here,  undertake  to  have  it  ex- 
ecuted. *  On  another  occasion,  in  reference 
to  the  same  subject,  he  said  :  *  People  are 
striving  hard  to  dishonor  the  civil  war,  to 
blame  the  effusion  of  French  blood.     They 

*  Speaking  of  M.  Guizot,  M.  LoOve  Vcimar 
says  :  '  Lord  John  Russell,  so  little,  so  pale,  and 
so  feeble,  that  it  was]  necessary  to  stretch  him 
on  a  sofa  in  the  lobby  after  his  speech  on  Parli- 
amentary Reform,  may  give  you  an  idea  of  this 
person. ' — Rerme  des  deux  Morides, 


are  right,  assuredly  ;  but  they  blame  it  bit- 
terly in  the  defenders  of  public  order,  and 
very  gently  in  the  assailants. '  He  took  an 
active  personal  share  in  th(^  suppression  of 
the  Paris  insurrection  which  followed  that 
of  Lyons. 

*  Ho  started  with  General  Bugeaud  from 
the  Hdtel  de  VHle,  and  for  the  first  time  a 
minister,  surroimded  by  his  staff  of  civil  func- 
tionaries, was  seen  united  with  the  military 
staff  to  take  the  direction  of  the  public  forces. 
The  minister  and  the  general  repaired  to  the 
very  centre  of  the  revolt.  When  they  arrived 
in  the  Rue  Sainte-Avoye,  two  shots  were  aim- 
ed at  Thiers,  whose  small  stature  facilitated 
his  recognition  by  the  insurgents.  He  was  not 
hit ;  but,  close  to  him,  M.  Armand  de  Varo- 
illes,  auditor  of  the  Council  of  State,  and 
Captain  Ray  were  hit,  and  round  him  the 
balls  of  the  insurgents  made  more  than  twenty 
victims.  The  courage  and  coolness  of  the 
minister  never  failed  him  for  a  single  instant.^ 

As  a  matter  of  course,  he  was  violently 
assailed  by  a  portion  of  the  press,  which 
accused  him  of  tergiversation  and  apostasy  : 
charges  which  were  reproduced  in  the 
Chamber,  where  he  was  challenged  to  deny 
that  he,  the  champion  of  order,  had  pro* 
fessed  the  most  revolutionary  doctrines  and 
done  honour  to  the  most  violent  dema- 
gogues in  his  *  History. '  Ho  accepted  the 
challenge  : — 

*  I  am  perhaps  the  sole  writer  become  n 
member  of  the  Government  who  has  consented 
to  four  reprints  of  a  book,  written  when  ho 
was  in  opposition,  without  permitting  the  al- 
teration 01  a  line. 

In  the  affair  of  the  Duchess  of  Berry, 
the  management  of  which,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, devolved  upon  him,  he  displayed 
his  usual  boldness  and  sagacity.  His  in- 
structions to  his  agents  were  to  secure 
the  person  of  the  princess,  but  on  no  ac- 
count to  use  violence.  To  avoid  accidents 
they  were  not  to  carry  fire-arm«.  *  In  a 
word,  we  wish  to  take  the  Due  d'Enghien, 
but  we  do  not  wish  to  shoot  him.'  It  was 
known  that  the  Duchess  was  at  Nantes,  but 
her  place  x>f  concealment  was  a  mystery, 
and  the  police  were  completely  at  fault, 
when  Thiers  received  an  anonymous  letter, 
offering  to  supply  the  required  information, 
if  he  would  meet  the  writer  at  nine  in  the 
evening,  in  the  A116e  des  Veuves,  Champs- 
£lys6es,  making  it  a  condition  that  ho 
should  come  ^one,  fairly  and  honestly 
alone,  to  the  rendezvous.  He  determined 
to  run  the  risk.  It  was  raining  in  torrents 
when  he  left  his  carriage,  a  hundred  paces 
from  the  Allee,  where  he  was  met  by  a  man 
in  a  cloak,  who  turned  out  to  be  Deutz,  a 
Jewish  renegade,  who  had  been  employ 4^2 
in    confidential   missions  by  the    Carlists. 
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Their  colloquy  was  brief,  and  the  result 
may  be  collected  from  the  words  with 
which     it     was     terminated    by    Thiers : 

*  Agreed.     You  have  my  word  of  honour. ' 

A  few  days  afterwards  (Nov.  6)  the 
Duchess  was  arrested,  under  circumstances 
on  which  it  is  needless  to  dwell,  with  the 
exception  of  a  single  incident.  When  she 
came  from  the  passage  behind  the  chimney, 
in  which  she  had  been  nearly  smothered, 
she  addressed  General  Dormancourt :  *  Gen- 
eral,   I   throw    myself    on  your  loyalty.' 

*  Madame, '  he  replied,  *  you  are  under  the 
safeguard  of  French  honour,  *  She  was  en- 
ceinte ^  and  one  would  have  thought  that 
French  honour,  at  all  events  the  honour  of 
the  royal  family  of  France  (including  the 
branch  upon  the  throne),  was  involved  in 
saving  her  from  the  open  avowal  of  her  sit- 
uation. But  no  alternative  was  left  her  but 
to  declare  a  secret  (generally  thought  non- 
existing)  marriage  with  the  Comte  de 
Lucchesi-Palli,  whom  no  one  believed  to  be 
the  father  of  her  child  ;  and  then,  being  no 
longer  an  object  of  chivalrous  enthusiasm, 
with  her  place  amongst  the  royal  ladies  of 
Europe  forfeited  or  tarnished,  she  was  set 
free.  In  point  of  policy,  nothing  could  be 
more  adroit :  in  point  of  delicacy  or  gener- 
osity, nothing  less  commendable.  But  the 
blame,  if  blame  there  be,  must  fall  more 
on  the  Sovereign  than  the  Minister,  who 
may  plead  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with 
delicacy  when  the  fate  of  dynasties,  haply 
the  public  welfare,  was  at  stake.* 

Just  aft«r  this  affair,  Thiers  sought  an 
interview  with  Bcrryer,  who  had  recently 
been  tried  for  an  overt  act  of  rebellion  or 
conspiracy.  It  took  place  at  the  private 
residence  of  the  Minister,  who,  after  a  cold 
and  hasty  dinner,  thus  addressed  the  legiti- 
mist orator  : — 

*  Tou  are  too  considerable  a  man,  my  dear 
colleague,  for  me  not  to  make  a  point  of  giving 
you  an  explanation  of  my  conduct.  There 
are  not  words  of  censure  or  vociferations 
enough  in  your  party  dpropos  of  what  I  have 
just  bsen  doing.  Well,  then,  see  here  ; '  and  he 
took  from  the  pocket  of  his  overcoat  a  port- 
folio crammed  with  papers,  *  I  have  in  this 
portfolio  proofs  enough  to  condemn  to  death 
all  the  chiefs  of  the  legitimist  party  who  have 
risen  in  **  La  Vendue. "  If  it  was  to  be  war,  I 
had  the  means  of  making  it  decisive  and 
victorious  for  us.  To  strike  the  chiefs,  to 
strike  home,  was  in  my  power.     Their  con- 

*  The  measures  for  making  the  exposure  com- 
plete during  her  confinement  at  Blaye,  were  the 
loint  work  of  the  King  and  the  Cabinet,  when 
Thiers  had  ceased  to  be  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
having  changed  places  with  M.  d'Argout.  M. 
Louis  Blanc  has  devoted  a  long  chapter  to  these 
measures,  *  Histoiro  do  Dix  Ans,'  vol.  iv.  ch.  i. 


demnation  is  there,  signed-  by  their  own 
hands.  Another  mode  presented  itself,  less 
tragic,  less  cruel  :  to  aim  at  a  woman  instead 
of  causing  thirty  or  forty  heads  to  fall.  I 
have  not  hesitated,  and,  to  save  these  men,  I 
have  made  this  woman  my  mark.  History 
will  give  me  credit  for  it,  and  I  hope  that 
you,  yourself,  will  hardly  blame  me  for  so 
doing.' 

In  narrating  this  incident,  Bcrryer  de- 
picted  the  resolute  paleness  and  the  firm 
clear  accent  of  Thiers,  portfolio  in  liand 
stuffed  with  death-warrants,  and  was  wont 
to  say  that  he  could  not  help  trembling  for 
his  friends  and  admiring  the  magnanimity 
of  the  statesman.  *  The  finishing  touch  of 
the  whole,*  he  was  wont  to  add,  half  in 
earnest,  *  would  have  l>een,  that  the  fam- 
ous portfolio  contained  nothing  whatever, 
no  compromising  paper,  and  that  Thiers 
showed  it  to  mo  to  afflict  and  soften  mc. 
He  had  wit  enough  for  that. ' 

H  ever  extreme  measures  were  justified 
by  circumstances,  it  was  during  the  cariy 
years  of  Thiers'  tenure  of  high  office,  and 
we  must  give  him  credit  for  believing  that 
the  very  existence  of  society  was  at  stake 
when  he  brought  in  the  famous  laws  of  Sep- 
tember which  have  been  so  perse veringly 
reproduced  as  an  enduring  blot  upon  his 
fair  fame.  They  are  open  to  pretty  nearly 
the  same  sort  of  objection  and  defence  as 
the  equally  memorable  Six  Acts  (1819)  in 
England.  There  were  three.  The  first 
authorised  the  Government  to  form  as  many 
courts  of  assize  as  should  be  deemed  neces- 
sary.  It  empowered  the  courts,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  President,  to  remove  by  force 
any  prisoners  or  accused  persons  who  should 
interrupt  the  proceedings,  and  try  them  in 
their  absence.  This  provision  was  impera- 
tively called  for  by  the  outrageous  language 
and  demeanour  of  the  Lyons  and  Paris  in- 
surgents before  the  Court  of  Peers.  The 
second,  relating  to  the  jury,  reduced  the 
number  of  voices  required  for  a  verdict  of 
guilty  from*  eight  to  seven,  and  made  the 
punishment  of  transportation  more  severe. 
The  third,  relating  to  the  press,  was  the 
most  severe,  and  coming  from  an  ex-jour- 
nalist who  (as  we  have  seen)  had  not  minced 
his  language,  the  least  defensible.  Nestor 
Roqueplan,  an  old  ally  turned  enemy,  states 
that  Thiers  had  given  special  attention  to 
this  law,  and  said,  in  the  course  of  his  in- 
structions to  M.  Persil,  the  functionary 
employed  in  preparing  it,  *  Give  me  the 
whole  of  it ;  I  have  learnt  in  opposition 
what  can  be  done  with  the  journals.  I  am 
going  to  kill  them  all  for  you  at  a  blow. ' 

The  bitter  taunts  and  reproaches  levelled 
against  Thiers  for  his  participation  in  these 
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and  other  measures,  conceived  in  the  same 
spirit,  Tvere  epitomised  by  Timon  : — 

*  Since  then  (1880)  M.  Thiers  has  changed 
liis  party;  he  has  become  monarchist,  aristo- 
crat, maintainor  of  privileges,  giver  and 
cxecuter  of  pitiless  commands;  he  has  attached 
his  name  to  the  etat  de  siege  of  Paris,  to  the 
mitraUladea  of  Lyons,  to  the  magnificent 
achievements  of  the  Rue  Transnonain,  to 
the  deportations  of  Mont  St.  IMichel,  to  the 
laws  regarding  combinations,  public  criers, 
the  courts  of  assize,  and  the  newspapers,  to 
all  that  has  fettered  liberty,  to  all  that  has 
degraded  the  press,  to  all  that  has  corrupted 
the  jury,  to  all  that  has  decimated  the  patriots, 
to  all  that  has  dissolved  the  national  guards, 
to  all  that  has  demoralised  the  nation,  to  all 
that  has  dragged  the  noble  and  pure  Revolu- 
tion of  July  through  the  mud.  .  .  .' 

He  might  have  replied  that  the  Revolution 
was  dragged  through  the  mud  by  those  who 
used  it  as  a  precedent  for  a  normal  state  of 
insurrection  and  defiance  of  the  law.  *  These 
laws  of  September,*  remarks  a  biographer, 
'  are  in  some  sort  the  formulary  of  that 
policy  of  pitiless  repression,  of  which  M. 
Thiers  by  necessity,  and  M.  Guizot  by 
taste,  had  made  themselves  the  promoters 
or  (more  accurately  speaking)  the  directors.  * 
They  had  already  acted  together  in  refusing 
an  amnesty  to  political  offenders,  and  on 
one  notable  occasion  Thiers  came  gallantly 
to  the  rescue  of  his  rival.  A  deputy,  M. 
Charamande,  professed  to  have  discovered 
in  a  little  work  of  M.  Guizot,  published 
twenty  years  before,  doctrines  which  the 
author  had  repudiated,  and  inferred  from  it 
*  the  gravity  of  the  situation.'  Thiers 
pointedly  remarked,  '  If  you  misunderstand 
a  book,  the  situation  is  not  the  more  grave 
on  that  account.'  lie  volunteered  an 
avowal  of  his  leanings  in  favour  of  author- 
ity, saying,  *  I  am  not  liberal,  but  I  am 
national. ' 

Almost  from  the  moment  when  they  be- 
gan to  take  the  lead,  these  two  remarkable 
men  became  rivals,  naturally  and  necessa- 
rily, being  both  inspired  with  the  same 
eagerness  for  supremacy,  both  the  archi- 
tects of  their  own  fortune,  both  the  creation 
of  the  Revolution  of  July,  of  literature,  and 
the  press.  It  was  not  upon  the  cards  that 
they  should  co-operate  cordially,  and  early 
in  1836  they  came  to  an  open  disa^eement 
regarding  the  policy  to  be  pursued  towards 
Spain.  Thiers  was  for  intervention  :  Guizot 
against.  The  .King  took  a  middle  course, 
partially  favourable  to  Queen  Christine. 
This  <fid  not  satisfy  Thiers,  who  wished 
once  for  all  to  crush  Carlism  ;  and  he  was 
not  sorry  for,  if  he  did  not  suggest  or  pro- 
voke, the  incident  which  broke  up  the 
Cabinet.     This  was  a  proposition  for  the 


reduction  of  the  rentes,  carried  against  the 
Government,  which  resigned  en  masse.  But 
the  only  available  materials  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  ministry  were  the  divided 
members  of  the  old.  The  King's  choice 
lay  between  Thiers  and  M.  Guizot.  The 
one  represented  the  Right  Centre,  the  other 
the  Left.  The  Left  was  the  strongest.  It 
was  therefore  Thiers  who  was  entrusted 
with  the  arrangements,  and,  along  with  the 
Presidency  of  the  Council,  he  took  for  him- 
self the  portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs.  From 
this  epoch  dates  not  precisely  the  antago- 
nism of  Thiers  and  M.  Guizot,  but  their 
open,  vehement,  unrestrained  stm^le  for 
ascendancy: — 

*  During  all  the  monarchy  the  great  and  in- 
teresting question  for  France  was  this  :  Shall 
we  be  governed  by  M.'Thiers  or  by  M.  Guizot  ? 
Then  was  seen  a  renewal  of  the  grand  strug- 
gles of  Marius  and  Sylla,  of  Cflesar  and  Pom- 
pey,  of  Hannibal  and  Scipio.  During  the  reign 
of  Louis  Philippe,  M.  Thiers  has  overthrown 
or  dissolved,  in  his  own  personal  interests, 
more  than  one  ministry,  but  after  having 
conquered  power,  he  has  never  known  how  to 
keep  it  more  than  a  very  short  time.' 

The  same  writer  goes  on  to  allege  as  the 
reason  that,  to  retain  power  under  a  parlia- 
mentary regime,  one  must  know  how  to  get 
and,  above  ail,  keep  a  majority  : — 

*  Say  what  you  will,  a  majority  is  only  to 
be  swayed  by  principles ;  a  faithful  majority 
is  only  to  be  made  sure  by  associating  oneself 
with  its  spirit,  its  sentiments,  its  thoughts,  I 
may  also  say  its  bad  or  good  passions.' 

Considering  the  division  of  parties  during 
the  period  in  question,  we  should  say  that 
the  reins  of  power  could  only  be  long  re- 
Uuned  by  one  who  contrived  to  get  and 
keep  the  King  upon  his  side  ;  and  this  was 
impossible  for  Thiers,  whose  device  was 
that  the  King  was  not  to  govern  but  to 
reign.  The  truth,  constantly  overlooked, 
is  that  real  parliamentary  government  has 
never  been  recognised  in  France,  No  head 
of  the  State  or  chief  magistrate,  whether 
Emperor,  King,  or  President  (unless  we  are 
to  except  Marshal  Macmahon")  has  ever 
consented  to  be  bound  by  a  majority  like  a 
constitutional  Sovereign  ;  nor  has  any  major- 
ity, which  happened  to  get  the  upper  hand, 
been  ever  known  to  respect  the  rights  of 
the  minority. 

Thiers'  first  ministry,  which  lasted  only 
five  months,  was  brought  to  an  untimely 
end,  not  by  an  adverse  vote  of  the 
Chamber,  but  by  the  positive  refusal  of  the 
King  to  permit  an  active  inter\ention  in 
Spain.  This  ministry  had  been  discredited 
by  what  was  called  the  affair  Conseil :  a  de- 
mand addressed  to  the  Swiss  Government  for 
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the  expulsion  of  a  so-called  refugee,  who  turn- 
ed out  to  be  an  agent  or  spy  of  the  French  ; 
and  M.  Laja  refers  to  it  as  the  '  cause  of 
*  the  resignation  of  M.  Thiers,  who,  already 
an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  doctrinaire 
camarilla  organised  by  M.  Guizot,  did  not 
receive  the  most  important  communications 
from  the  King  and  retired,  letting  fly  a  mot 
like  an  arrow,  **  Je  n'ai  pas  tout  su  "  (I  did 
not  know  all).'  He  resigned  on  the  25th 
August,  1836,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
presidency  of  the  Council  by  Count  Mol6. 
Early  in  September  he  started  for  Rome, 
and  returned  vid  Florence  in  November. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  he  is  supposed 
to  have  formed  the  resolution  of  continuing 
his  History,  pressed  upon  him  by  friends 
and  encouraged  by  Talleyrand,  who,  refer- 
ring to  his  *  History  oSthe  Revolution,'  re- 
marked, '  Thiers  would  probably  be  still 
more  at  home  if  he  tried  his  hand  at  the 
Empire.  *  But  he  had  not  yet  given  up  the 
hope  of  a  speedy  return  to  power  ;  his 
heart  was  still  in  the  exciting  conflicts  of 
the  Chamber,  and  soon  after  his  return  he 
had  to  encounter  and  repel  a  formidable 
attack  directed  against  the  policy  which 
caused  his  downfall. 

M.  Guizot,  who  had  accepted  the  office  of 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  under  Count 
Mol6,  separated  from  him  in  April,  1837, 
and  forthwith  proceeded  to  organise  a  coa- 
lition for  his  overthrow.  We  recently  men- 
tioned the  extraordinary  step  he  took  in 
inviting  Odilon-Barrot  to  co-operate  with 
him.*  Royer-Collard  broke  with  him  on 
this  account,  and  the  *  Journal  des  D6bats  ' 
wrote  :  *  You  will  perhaps  one  day  or 
another  have  our  support — our  esteem, 
never.*  But  the  biographers  describe 
Thiers  as  the  soul,  the  spirit,  if  not  the 
founder,  of  this  coalition  ;  and  in  June, 
1 838,  after  another  visit  to  Italy,  he  writes 
to  V6ron,  the  conductor  of  the  *  Constitu- 
tion nel  :  * — 

*  Tou  praise  M.  Mol§  too  much.  I  know  that 
M.  Mol6  has  more  talent  than  bis  colleagues, 
but  he  is  incapable  of  making  up  for  them:  he 
has  not  talent  enough  for  that:  their  weakness 
which  crushes  them,  crushes  him  too.  One 
does  not  shine  alongside  of  colleagues  more 
feeble  than  oneself,  except  when  one  makes 
up  for  them.  But  M.  Mol€  only  knows  how 
to  do  one  thing,  to  elude  :  but  one  may  elude 
difficulties  for  a  moment,  never  long.  M. 
Mol6,  therefore,  remains  weak  by  the  weak- 
ness of  his  people  and  his  own.  I  have 
always  liking  enough  for  him,  I  should  not 
wish  him  to  be  ill-treated,  but  neither  should 
I  wish  him  to  be  made  believe  that  we  are 
of  one  mind  with  him. ' 


•  ♦  *  Quarterly  Review'  for  October,  1877,  Art. 
I.,  '  Memoirs  of  Odilon-Barrot.' 


In  the  debate  (Jan.  7,  1889)  on  the  ad- 
dress, M.  Guizot,  who  led  the  attack,  got  a 
slap  in  the  face  which  seriously  disconcert- 
ed him.  He  had  applied  insultingly  to  the 
Cabinet  and  the  Chief  the  sentence  of  Taci- 
tus :  *  Omnia  serviliter  pro  dominadone  * 
(Everything  servilely  for  power).  *  It  was 
not  of  courtiers  or  place-holders  that  Taci- 
tus was  speaking,'  retorted  Mol^,  *  but  of 
place-hunters.'  Thiers  was  more  fortunate 
or  more  adroit,  and  delivered  a  damaging 
speech,  amplifying  his  letter  to  V6ron,  to 
which  there  was  no  effective  reply.  After 
resorting  to  a  dissolution,  Moi6  resigned, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Soult,  who  made 
every  effort  to  induce  Thiers  to  join  him  ; 
and  Thiers  was  willing  enough  upon  condi- 
tion that  he  should  have  the  department  of 
foreign  affairs  ;  that  the  intervention  policy 
should  be  carried  out  in  Spain  ;  and  that 
Odilon-Barrot  should  be  President  of  the 
Chamber.  The  arrangements  fell  through 
in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the  King 
to  consent  to  these  terms.  Soult  then  call- 
ed on  Thiers,  and,  after  a  cordial  inter- 
change of  views,  took  leave  of  him,  saying 
that  he  would  go  and  entreat  the  King  to 
entrust  the  formation  of  the  Cabinet  to  him 
(Thiers)  ;  a  step  against  which  he  strongly 
protested,  on  the  ground  that  it  could  only 
be  regarded  as  a  manoeuvre  and  a  snare. 
Further  n^otiations  were  cut  short  by  a 
popular  movement  or  insurrection  (May  12, 
1839),  which  demanded  the  instant  atten- 
tion of  an  executive  ;  and  the  Soult- Passy 
government  was  formed  ;  leaving  out  both 
Guizot  and  Thiers,  and  consequently  fore- 
doomed to  a  short  life  from  its  birth.  The 
biographers,  however,  represent  Thiers  as 
reckoning  on  an  interval  of  quiet,  and  con- 
nect with  his  not  altogether  voluntary  re- 
linquishment of  the  cares  of  office,  the 
announcement  which  appeared  in  the  *  Jour- 
nal des  D6bats  '  of  June  9,  1839  :— 

*  M.  Thiers  has  just  concluded  with  the 
I)ubli8her  Pauline  a  bargain  for  the  publica- 
tion of  a  **  History  of  the  Consulate  and  the 
Empire,*'  in  continuation  of  his  **  History  of 
the  French  Revolution."  M.  Pauline  has 
acquired  the  property  in  perpetuity  of  M. 
Thiers'  manuscript,  at  the  price  of  500,000 
francs.  M.  Thiers  will  receive  400,000  francs 
on  the  day  of  the  delivery  of  the  manuscript, 
and  100,000  francs  a  year  afterwards.  We 
are  in  a  condition  to  affirm  that  these  figures 
are  rigorously  exact.' 

The  Soult-Passy  Cabinet  resigned  on  the 
rejection  by  the  Chamber  of  a  proposal  to 
grant  an  annuity  to  the  Due  de  Nemours  ; 
and  Thiers  was  ^  sent  for '  at  once.  He 
showed  no  unseemly  eagerness  to  undertake 
the  task  :  and  offered  to  co-operate  in  any 
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combination  whicb  would  render  the  change 
less  sudden  or  be  more  agreeable  to  the 
King,  such  as  leaving  the  Presidency  of  the 
Council  with  Soult  or  reconstruciing  a 
former  Cabinet.  The  one  thing  for  which 
he  stipulated  was  the  department  of  foreign 
afEairSy  and  when  subsequently  attacked  on 
this  ground,  he  replied  : — 

*  It  is  not  a  puerile  vanity  ;  it  is  not  a  per- 
sonal taste  ;  I  should  not  dare,  in  the  face  of 
my  country,  allege  as  reasons  my  vanity  or  my 
taste.  It  has  been  said— and  I  demand  per- 
mission to  explain  myself  with  all  possible 
freedom  in  this  respect — it  has  been  said  that 
foreign  diplomacy  repudiated  me.  I  do  not 
believe  it.  I  believe  that  they  respect  our 
Government  too  much  to  express  either  pref- 
erences or  repugnances  :  I  believe  our  Govern- 
ment respects  itself  too  much  to  listen  to 
them.  But  for  the  very  reason  that  tiie  ob- 
jection had  been  raised,  I  redded  it  as  a 
patriotic  duty  on  my  part  to  give  it  a  marked 
contradiction,  by  accepting  no  other  portfolio 
than  that  of  foreign  affairs.' 

The  Spanish,  Belgian,  and  Roman  qu'^s- 
tions  were  settled,  or  so  far  in  a  quiescent 
state  that  the  old  differences  concerning 
them  were  not  likely  to  revive.  The  rock 
ahead  was  the  Eastern  Question,  and  on  this 
there  was  every  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
would  encounter  no  difficulty  at  home  ;  as 
he  had  recently  developed  the  view  he  took 
of  it  in  a  speech  regarded  as  a  bid  for  office, 
and  called  the  Discours  Mmistre.  It  was 
also  a  significant  fact  that,  when  so  much 
turned  on  this  question,  M.  Guizot  retained 
the  vitally  important  post  of  Ambassador 
to  England.  Henry  Bulwer  (Lord  Dalling) 
was  Secretary  of  Embassy  and  acting  minis- 
ter at  Paris  during  the  greater  part  of  1840  ; 
and  one  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of 
his  *  Life  of  Lord  Palraerston  '  is  his  ac- 
count of  the  diplomatic  duel  between  Thiers 
and  Lord  Palraerston  :  the  point  ]at  issue 
between  them  being  whether  France  or 
England  should  take  the  lead  in  the  East 
Thiers  was  quietly  and  (he  thought)  secretly 
getting  the  upper  hand,  when  timely  warn- 
ing of  his  manoeuvre  led  to  the  Treaty  of 
London,  July  16,  1840,  between  the  Sul- 
tan and  the  Four  Powers  (Great  Britain, 
Austria,  Prussia,  Russia)  whom  he  intended 
to  circumvent.  *  The  mine,  in  short,  by 
which  M.  Thiers  meant  to  blow  up  Lord 
Palmerston  was  met  by  a  countermine 
which  blew  up  M.  Thiers.'  On  July  21, 
1840,  Lord  Palmerston  writes  : — 

'  My  dbab  BuiiWER, 

*  I  AM  curious  to  know  how  Thiers  has 
taken  our  convention.  No  doubt  it  has  made 
him  very  an^ry.  It  is  a  great  blow  to  France  ; 
but  she  has  brought  it  on  herself  by  her  own 
obstinacy  in  refusing  to  accede  to  any  reason- 


able' terms.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
Thiers  has  been  misled  by  Ellice  and  Guizot, 
and  has  acted  upon  the  belief  that  the  Eng- 
lish Cabinet  would  never  venture  to  take  such 
a  step  ;  and  that,  if  France  would  only  hold 
out  firmly,  the  rest  of  Europe  would  yield  to 
her  will.  .  .  .  You  say  Thiers  is  a  warm 
friend,  but  a  dangerous  enemy;  it  .may  be  so ; 
but  we  are  too  strong  to  be  swayed  by  such 
considerations.  I  doubt,  however,  that 
Thiers  is  much  to  be  relied  upon  as  a  friend  ; 
and,  knowing  myself  to  be  in  the  right,  I  do 
not  fear  him  as  an  enemy.  The  way  to  take 
anything  he  may  say  is  to  consider  the  matter 
as  a  faU  a4soomplij  as  an  irrevocable  decision, 
and  a  step  taken  that  cannot  be  retraced.** 

Thiers  was  very  angry,  and  did  attempt 
to  bluster,  but  his  roar  was  as  subdued  as  that 
of  Bottom's  lion,  and  he  took  good  care  that 
it  should  not  be  heard  across  the  Channel. 
This  is  illustrated  by  Bulwer  : — 

*  I  had  ridden  down  to  see  him  at  a  beauti- 
ful ch&teau  which  he  then  occupied  at  Auteuil 
(Sept.  18)  :  I  found  him  walking  up  and 
down  in  a  long  room  or  gallery,  and  I  joined 
him  in  his  perambulations.  After  a  turn  or 
two  he  stopped  and  said  :  *^  I  have  despatches 
from  Walewskr'  (the  Count  Walewski  had 
been  sent  to  Egypt  on  a  special  mission  to 
MehemetAli).  **  He  has  terminated  his  nego- 
tiations with  the  Pasha  ;*'  and  he  then  stated 
to  me  the  conditions,  in  some  abatement  of 
his  original  demands,  which  the  Pasha, 
through  Walewski^s  mediation,  was  willing 
to  accept.  "  Well,*'  he  continued,  **  France 
thinks  these  conditions  reasonable  and  just. 
If  your  Government  will  act  with  us  in  per- 
suading the  Sultan  and  the  other  Powers  to 
accept  them,  there  is  once  more  a  cordiaU 
entente  between  us.  If  not,  after  the  conces- 
sions obtained  through  our  influence  from 
Mehemet  Ali,  we  are  bound  to  support  him.'* 
With  these  words,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  my 
countenance,  and  added  gravely,  "Fot«  <»m- 
prenee,  man  eher^  la  gravitede  ee  qtteje  mens  de 
direP'*  "Perfectly,"  I  said,  with  an  inten- 
tional air  of  imperturbability.  *  *  You  wish  me 
to  understand,  that  if  we  accept  the  arrange- 
ment made  through  Walewski,  you  and  wc 
are  the  best  friends  in  the  world  ;  if  not,  you 
mean  to  declare  for  the  Pasha  and  go  \o 
war  with  us  in  his  favour."  We  resum^  our 
perambulations.     **  You  know  what  I  have 


♦  *  Life  of  Lord  Palmerston,'  vol.  ii.  p.  315. 
The  whole  of  Lord  Palmerston 's  correspondence 
contained  in  the  Life  has  recently  appeared  in  a 
French  dress : '  Lord  Palmerston,  sa  Correspond 
anoe  intime,  pour  servir  d  Thistoire  diploma- 
tique de  rEurope  de  1830  &  1865.  Traduite  de 
Tanglais,  pr6c6d^  d'une  introduction  et  suivie 
d'un  appendice,  par  Augustus  Craven.*  Paris. 
1878.  This  publication  may  help  to  clear  up 
much  foreign  misapprehension  touchiiu^  the  gen- 
eral policy  of  Lord  Palmerston.  ifi.  Craven 
has  added  in  an  appendix  the  correspondence 
between  M.  Guizot,  the  King  of  the  French,  and 
M.  Bresson,  containing  ample  proof  of  M.  Gui- 
zot's  duplicity  in  the  affair  of  the  Spanish  mar- 
riages. 
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been  saying  to  you,''  M.  Thiers  resumed, 
**  is  said  as  M.  Thiers,  not  as  President  of  the 
Council.  I  have  to  consult  my  colleagues, 
the  King  also.  But  I  wished  you  to  under- 
stand clearly  the  tendency  of  my  own  personal 
opinions.** 

*  *  *  I  am  much  obliged  to  you, '  *  I  replied,  *  *  for 
this  distinction  ;  but  the  fact  is,  you  are  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  and  you  think,  no  doubt, 
that  whatever  your  opinions  are,  they  will 
prevail.  You  will  see,  therefore,  that  my 
position  is  a  very  difficult  one.  If  I  say  more 
or  less  than  you  mean,  I  may  do  incalculable 
mischief;  so,  if  you  please,  I  will  ride  back 

,  to  Paris,  and  recount  in  a  despatch  our  con- 
versation, and  you  shall  read  it  and  correct  it 
just  as  you  think  proper."  ' 

Bulwer  rode  to  Paris,  wrote  his  despatch, 
and  brought  it  back.  He  began  by  stating 
that  Lord  Pahnerston  need  not  have  the 
slightest  aJ)prehension  as  to  the  King's  re- 
fusal of  Thiers'  programme,  and  that,  if 
Thiers'  resignation  were  tendered  on  that 
account,  it  would  be  accepted  without  a 
moment's  hesitation  : — 

*  I  then  went  on  to  relate  as  accurately  as  I 
could  our  interview  of  the  morning.  I  put 
this  despatch,  just  as  I  had  written  it,  into  M. 
Thiers'  hands  ;  he  read  it,  and  then  said  to 
me, — ^^  Mmi  eher  Bidwer,  comment  pouteg-vous 
rouS  p&mper  airm  f  Vous  gdtez  une  heUe  carries  ; 
Je  roi  est  Hen  plm  heUiquettx  que  moi.  But  do 
not  let  us  compromise  the  future  more  than 
we  can  help.  Don't  send  this  despatch.  Let 
Lord  Palmerston  know  what  you  think  of  our 
conversation.  Events  may  always  change  ; 
and  it  is  better  not  to  render  affairs  less  liable 
to  their  influence  than  is  necessary."  I  fol- 
lowed his  advice,  and  only  reported  as  much 
of  our  conversation  as  conveyed  its  substance, 
without  giving  its  details.' 

Describing  in  conversation  with  the 
writer  this  or  another  interview  at  Auteuil, 
Bulwer  stated  that  when  ho  asked  Thiers 
whether  he  was  to  report  his  warlike  inten- 
tion  as  avowed,  he  said,  *  JN'on^  dites  que 
vous  Vavez  lu  sur  ma  figure,''  Thiers*  tact 
and  penetration  seem  to  have  failed  him 
throughout  in  this  matter,  or  how  could  he 
have  been  led  into  believing  for  a  moment 
that  his  royal  master  was  actually  more  war- 
like than  himself?  Louis  Philippe  told 
Bulwer  :  *  M.  Thiers  is  furious  against 
me  because  I  did  not  choose  to  go  to  war. 
Ue  tells  me  that  I  spoke  of  going  to  war  ; 
but  speaking  of  going  to  war  and  going  to 
war,  Mr.  Bulwer,  are  very  different  things  1' 
Not  intending  to  go  to  war,  his  Majesty 
certainly  suffered  language  to  be  used  and 
acts  to  be  done  that  would  better  have  been 
suppressed  and  left  undone.  On  the  Aus. 
trian  Ambassador  insisting  on  the  little  im* 
portance  Syria  could  have  for  Fraoce, 
Thiers  petulantly  replied,  *  Yes,  certainly  ; 


therefore  we  should  in  no  case  go  to  Syria 
to  make  war,  but  Italy  is  worth  more  to  us, 
besides  being  nearer. ' 

He  went  the  length  of  calling  out  the  re- 
serves, and  taking  a  credit  of  sixty-four  mil- 
lions for  the  service  of  the  army  and  navy ;  and 
it  was  upon  hearing  this  that  Lord  Melbourne 
(October,  1840)  wrote  to  the  King  of  t^e 
Belgians,  ^  Thiers'  announcement  is  a 
threat.  By  G— d,  I  won't  stand  it !  If 
this  goes  on,  I  will  immediately  call  Parlia- 
ment together,  and  see  what  they  think  of 
it.'*  This  letter  was  forwarded  to  the 
King  of  the  French,  who  refused  his  assent 
to  the  warlike  speech  proposed  for  the 
opening  of  the  Chambers,  whereupon  Thiers 
resigned,  and  was  succeeded  (Oct.  29)  by 
M.  Guizot. 

Bulwer  expresses  his  disbelief  in  the  ex- 
istence of  any  intrigue  to  bring  about  this 
result,  and  regards  M.  Guizot  as  the  natural 
successor  of  Thiers,  when  the  King  deter- 
mined for  peace  instead  of  war.  But  M. 
Gtrizot  had  acted  as  the  representative  and 
organ  of  the  bellicose  policy  up  to  the  very 
hour  of  its  repudiation  by  the  King  ;  nor, 
although  he  may  have  given  Thiers  fair 
warning  of  the  probable  isolation  of  France, 
does  it  anywhere  appear  tbat  he  disapproved 
or  protested  against  what  w^  doing  in  a 
great  measure  through  his  instrumentality. 
Public  opinion,  therefore,  went  completely 
along  with  Odilon-Barrot,  when,  in  the 
debate  on  the  explanations,  he  spoke  thus  : — 

'  A  personal  conflict  has  arisen,  a  conflict 
between  two  men  who  have  recently  directed 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  country.  I  doubt 
whether  there  is  a  single  member  in  this  as- 
sembly who  has  not  been  painfully  affected  to 
the  bottom  of  his  heart,  when  the  ambasBador 
and  the  minister  have  been  seen  combating  in 
this  tribune  with  confidential  notes. 

*  Do  you  believe  that,  in  such  a  conflict,  men 
and  affairs  do  not  receive  a  serious  injiuy  ? 
Ah  !  I  know  it ;  you  have  not  betrayed  ;  you 
have  obeyed  instructions  which  were  given 
you  ;  no  one  suspects  the  contrary.  But  do 
you  know  what,  on  the  reading  of  certain 
documents,  has  raised  the  unanimous  expres- 
sion of  a  painful  sentiment  ?  Henceforth,  peo- 
ple said  to  one  another,  who  will  be  s^re  of 
the  discretion  of  power  in  the  direction  of 
affairs,  when  a  minister  having  chosen  a  rep- 
resentative of  Prance  abroad,  and  having 
confided  to  him  not  only  official  documents 
but  his  inmost  thoughts,  this  representative, 
passing  without  transition  into  an  oppodte 
camp,  shall  ascend  this  tribune  to  offer  to  the 
country  and  the  foreigner  the  sad  spectacle 
of  such  an  antagonism,  and  avail  himself 
even  of  the  papers  in  which  the  inmost 
thought  of  the  minister  has*been  poiired  onft  f 


'^  Ex  relatume  Lord  Palmerston  to  the  writer* 
June,  1865. 
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,  *  Ah  I  let  not  such  examples  be  reproduced. 
One  may  be  sure  of  oneself  :  one  may  have 
a  personal  confidence  in  one's  talent ;  but 
there  are  situations  which  dominate  all  talent. 
Shall  I  be  frank  with  you  ?  Ambassador  of 
this  policy,  intimate  confidant  of  this  policy,  you 
were  the  last  jnan  to  replace  the  minister  who  had 
practised  it  P 

.  M.  Guizot  maintains  a  most  suspicious 
reticence  on  this  subject  in  his  *  Memoirs. ' 
He  offers  neither  explanation  nor  justifica- 
tion. He  does  not  even  state  or  leave  it  to 
be  inferred  that  his  conduct  was  blamed  in 
any  quarter  :  that  Thiers  had,  or  pretended 
to  have,  any  cause  of  complaint. 

It  was  when  war  was  considered  imminent 
that  Thiers,  by  a  simple  ordinance  (Septem- 
ber 10),  in  the  absence  of  the  Chambers, 
declared  the  ui^ency  of  the  fortifications  of 
Paris.  His  views  were  fully  developed  in 
a  report,  and  eventually  adopted.  In  the 
speech  justifying  the  project  he  demonstrat- 
ed to  his  own  entire  satisfaction  that,  when 
the  proposed  fortifications  were  complete, 
the  diflSculties  in  the  way  of  a  besieging 
army  would  be  such  as  to  be  tantamount  to 
impossibilities,  and  that,  if  a  blockade  were 
attempted,  the  invaders,  not  Paris,  would 
be  starved. 

Another  memorable  measure  of  his  ad- 
ministration was  the  expedition  to  bring 
back  the  ashes  of  Napoleon,  which  entered 
Paris  in  solemn  procession,  and  amidst  an 
immense  concourse,  on  the  15th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1840.  That  the  modem  Ulysses,  as 
the  Citizen  King  was  called,  should  have 
sanctioned  a  proceeding  so  menacing  to  his 
dynasty,  is  one  amongst  many  proofs  of 
his  political  short-sightedness.  As  regards 
Thiers,  whether  he  saw  it  in  that  light  or 
not,  the  revival  of  the  imperialistic  feeling 
was  the  best  possible  mode  of  securing  a 
favourable  reception  for  his  *  History  of  the 
Consulate  and  the  Empire,'  the  two  first 
volumes  of  wliich  were  published  in  1845. 

His  appearances  in  the  tribune  for  some 
years  subsequently  to  his  retirement  from 
office  were  rare.  In  1842,  on  the  death 
of  the  Due  d' Orleans,  he  supported  the 
claim  of  the  Due  de  Nemours  to  the  regency 
against  Odilon-Barrot  and  other  political 
friends,  who  were  in  favour  of  the  Duchess 
of  Orleans.  In  the  course  of  a  telling 
speech,  pointing  out  the  evils  that  might 
accrue  from  female  intervention,  he  caused  a 
sensation  by  exclaiming,  ^  Savez-vous,  Mes- 
sieurs, ce  qu*il  faut  faire  pour  plaire  aux 
femmes  ?' 

In  1846  he  opened  a  campaign  against  M. 
Guizot,  objecting  to  his  foreign  policy 
that  it  favoured  English  interests  at  the  ex- 
pense of  French  :  to  his  domestic  policy, 
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that  it  upheld  a  corrupt  electoral  system, 
and  throve  upon  it.  In  a  remarkable  speech 
on  parliamentary  reform,  after  expatiating  on 
the  English  Constitution,  he  said  : — 

*  Behold  the  true  model  of  representative 
government.  As  for  me,  I  have  pursued  it 
From  my  youth  upwards  ;  I  have  wished  for  it 
under  the  Restoration  ;  I  have  never  wished 
for  anything  else.  I  wrote  in  1829  this  phrase, 
which  has  Income  celebrated  :  Le  roi  r^gneet 
ne  gouvemepast  I  wrote  it  in  1829.  Do  you 
believe  that  what  I  wrote  in  1829,  I  do  not 
think  in  1846  ?  No,  I  th'mk  it  still  But  there 
are  disdainful  spirits  who  tell  me,  you  over- 
look the  difference  which  exists  between 
France  and  England.  I  do  not  see,  say  what 
you  will,  that  there  are  such  differences  be- 
tween England  and  France,  that  we  are  des- 
tined, the  one  to  have  but  the  fiction  of  a 
representative  government,  whilst  the  other 
has  the  reality.  But  if  it  were  so,  what  then  ? 
Representative  government  would  be  impos- 
sible in  France  !  Ah  !  we  shovM  liave  l*en  told 
as  much  in  Jtdy,  1830  V 

It  was  by  steadily  maintaining  this  doc- 
trine  that  he  insured  his  exclusion  from  office 
for  the  remainder  of  the  reign  ;  and  this 
should  never  be  forgotten  when  charges  of 
time-serving  and  place-hunting  are  brought 
against  him.  The  circumstances  under  which 
Louis  Philippe  appealed  to  him  at  the  cpm- 
mencoment  of  the  Revolution  of  February, 
with  his  vain  attempt  to  save  the  monarchy,^ 
must  be  fresh  in  the  memory  of  our  readers,* 
as  also  the  part  he  played  under  the  repub- 
lic. He  voted  for  the  Presidency  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  although  reported  to  have  said 
that  such  an  election  would  be  a  disgrace 
to  France.  When  charged  in  the  Chambers 
with  having  said  this,  he  denied  it.  *  I 
heard  it,*  exclaimed  M.  Bixio,  and  a  duel, 
a  bloodless  one,  was  the  result. 

His  own  versions  of  the  most  important 
transactions  in  which  he  was  engaged  from 
the  fall  of  the  monarchy  to  the  coup-d^Staty 
were  taken  down  from  his  dictation  by 
Senior  ;  but  the  publication  of  them  has 
proved  injurious  to  his  memory,  by  placing 
the  principal  defects  of  his  character — ^his 
egotism,  vdn-glory,  and  exaggerated  na- 
tionality, in  broad  relief.  It  is  now  known 
that  he  had  no  real  influence  over  the  Prince- 
President,  who  flattered  and  eventually  out- 
witted him  :  yet  he  talked  as  if  the  Prince 
was  all  along  a  mere  puppet  in  his  hands  : — 

<He  was  suppleness  itself,  compared  to 
Cavaignac.  There  was  no  sacrifice  that  he 
would  not  make,  no  engagement   that  he 

*  His  own  detailed  account  may  he  read  In 
Senior's  'Conversations.'  It  differs  In  many 
particulars  from  what  we  believe  to  be  the  more 
trustworthy  account  of*[Odilon-Barrot.  Ho  is 
also  at  issue  on  material  points  with  M.  Guizot. 
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would  not  enter  into.  His  highest  ambition 
was  to  be  a  mere  instnmient  of  the  Parti  do 
rOrdre.  He  relied  on  me  for  his  minister, 
&c.  He  fancied  that,  because  I  had  written  the 
history  of  Napoleon,  I  must  be  a  friend  of 
the  Bonapartes.  Now,  though  I  revere  the 
great  name,  I  detest  and  despise  his  family. 
§0  I  received  his  advances  coldly,  almost 
contemptuously.  He  begged  me  at  least  to 
look  at  his  address.  I  told  him  that  it  was 
detestable,  full  of  socialism  and  bad  French, 
and  sent  liim  back  to  try  and  write  a  new 
one.' 

*  *  *  *  «  « 

*  He  earnestly  pressed  me  to  act  as  his  minis- 
ter ;  but  after  having  served  the  greatest  mon- 
arch of  his  time,  after  having  sto(Kl  on  the  same 
elevation  as  Mettemich  ana  Peel,  I  could  not 
descend  to  be  the  instrument  or  even  the  asso- 
ciate of  a  pretender.  He  entreated  me  then 
at  least  to  make  a  ministry  for  him,  a  task  for 
which  he  had  the  sense  to  feel  his  own  in- 
competence. So  I  gave  him  Barrot,  Drouyn 
d'Lhuys,  Faucher,  and  Passy,  and  the  rest  of 
that  Cabinet,  with  Bugeaud  for  the  grand  army 
which  watched  the  Italian  frontier,  and  Chan- 
gamier  as  conmiander-in-chief  in  Paris.' 

^  Wt  *  *  *  * 

*  What  he  wanted,  above  all,  was  my  sanc- 
tion to  his  imperial  tendencies.  And  I  have 
sometimes  almost  regretted  that  I  did  not 
favor  them,  and  try  to  turn  him  into  a  consti- 
tutional monarch.' 

«  *  *  «  «  * 

*  I  am  not  sure  that  as  respects  war,  my  ad- 
vice was  wise.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been 
better  if  I  had  allowed  him  to  overrun  the 
Continent.' 

We  described  at  some  length,  in  a  recent 
article,  the  utter  failure  of  his  attempt, 
backed  by  the  most  influential  of  his  friends, 
to  prevent  the  President  from  superseding 
Ohangarnier  ;  and  we  gave  reasons  for  doubt- 
ing the  accuracy  of  his  account  of  the  alleged 
meeting  in  January  1850,  at  which  the  ex- 
pediency of  an  immediate  coup  d^Stat  was 
discussed.  In  the  course  of  the  same  con- 
versation, and  in  the  same  egotistic  vein,  he 
says,  *  The  Constituent  Assembly  (of  1848) 
was  the  most  honest  that  France  had  ever 
seen.  It  began  clothed  with  Socialist  preju- 
dices, of  which  I  cured  it  one  by  one.  *  It 
notoriously  began  by  declaring  against  So- 
cialism, and  sending  the  Socialist  leaders  to 
the  right  about. 

His  alleged  contempt  for  the  President 
was  rapidly  giving  way  to  undisguised  ap- 
"prehcnsion,  when  (January  17,  1851)  he 
flpoke  another  of  the  phrases  that  have  be- 
come historical  : 

*  Well,  for  my  part,  I  have  only  a  word  to 
add.  There  are  now  but  two  powers  in  the 
State  :  the  executive  and  the  legislative.  If 
the  Assembly  gives  way  this  day,  there  will 
be  no  more  than  one.    And  when  there  is  no 


more  than  one,  the  form  of  the  government 
is  changed:  the  word,  the  form,  will  come. 
When  will  they  come  ?  That  matters  little  : 
but  what  you  profess  not  to  wish, — ^if  the 
Assembly  gives  way,  you  will  have  obtained 
now  at  once  :  there  is  no  more  than  one 
power.  The  word  will  come  when  it  is 
wanted.     X'  Empire  eH  fait. ' 

The  aim,  the  end,  the  keystone,  the  alpha 
and  omega  of  his  foreign  policy,  from  one 
end  of  his  career  to  the  other,  was  the  a^- 

frandisement  of  France.  We  ha^  heard 
im  repeatedly  declare  that  France  had  a 
right  to  have  weak  States  on  her  frontiers, 
and  was  entitled  to  resent  the  unity  of  Italy 
or  Germany  as  an  aggression  or  a  menace.* 
In  justification  of  the  invasion  of  Spain,  in 
1823,  ho  maintained — 

*  That  it  was  essential  to  the  safety  of  France 
that  Spain  should  be  under  her  control ;  that 
if  Spam  continued  constitutional,  that  is  to 
say,  if  the  feeling  of  the  people  were  to  in- 
fluence her  policy,  the  antipathy  of  the 
Spaniards  towards  the  French  would  make 
her  a  rival  or  an  enemy  instead  of  an  ally. 
That  it  was  the  duty  therefore  of  every 
French  Govemmentjto  put  down  every  Spani^ 
constitution.' 

Such  policy  rested  on  no  sound  founda- 
tion, no  broad  principle,  no  strong  sense  of 
justice,  no  recognised  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong.  *  Nil  raagnificum,  nil 
generosum  sapit.*  It  was  a  blunder  as 
well  as  a  crime  ;  it  was  as  mistaken  and 
shallow  as  it  was  morally  wrong.  No  nation 
or  people  was  ever  permanently  benefited 
by  the  weakness,  degradation,  or  misgov- 
emment  of  another.  From  the  War  of 
Succession  to  the  Spanish  Marriages,  the 
unsettled  state  of  Spain  has  been  the  banc 
of  France.  Selfishness  in  public  or  private 
affairs  commonly  recoils  in  the  long  run 
upon  itself  ;  and  he  had  some  experience 
of  this,  when,  in  1870,  he  went  from  capi- 
tal to  capital  in  the  vain  pursuit  of  sympathy. 
Even  then,  he  could  not  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  the  claim  of  Germany  to  Lorraine 
and  Alsace  stood  on  the  same  footing  as  that 
of  France  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
C^est  tout  autre  chose,  mon  amt,  was  his  reply 
to  an  English  friend  who  ventured  to  sug- 
gest the  parallel. 

Speaking  of  the  expedition  to  Rome,  he 
said  that  it  was  not  for  the  sake  of  the  Pope, 
it  was  not  for  the  sake  of  Catholicism,  that 
it  was  undertaken  : — 

*  It  was  for  the  sake  of  France  :  it  was  to 
plant  the  French  flag  on  theCfustle  of  St. 
Angelo  ;  it  was  to  maintain  our  right  to  have 
one  half  of  Italy  if  Austria  seized  the  other. 
Bather  than    eee  the  Austrian  &agU   an    the 

*»  See  his  speech,  Jan.  11, 1804. 
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flagitaff  that  rises  cibote  the  Tiber,  I  toould  de- 
stroy a  hundred  comtittUU>ns  and  a  hundred 
religions,  I  repeat,  therefore,  that  wc,  the 
plimners  of  the  Roman  expedition,  acted  as 
statesmen.* 

Under  his  "guidance,  he  is  convinced,  the 
French  could  go  anywhere  and  do  anything. 
Alluding  to  the  Syrian  affair  of  1840,  ho 
says  : — 

*  If  he  (Louis  Philippe)  had  stood  by  me  for 
only  two  months  we  should  have  come  out 
of  it  not  merely  successfully  but  gloriously. 
Never  was  there  such  an  absurdity  as  your 
thinking  of  conquering  Syria  with  a  few  i^ips 
and  2000  soldiers.  The  Pasha  alone  had  180,- 
000.  Now,  though  2000  Englishmen  are  fully 
equal  to  20,000  Asiatics,  they  are  not  equal  to 
100, 000.  And  in  less  than  two  months  the  win- 
ter would  have  driven  your  ships  from  the 
coast.  I  had  ascertained  that  Austria  would 
not  send  any  troops  to  Syria.  Appony  prom- 
ised me  that  as  the  price  of  my  not  attacking 
her.  I  was  sure  that  you  would  not  venture 
to  take  Russians  there.  I  had  an  army  of 
500,000  men,  and  a  fleet  that  could  have 
fought  one  action  with  yours.  All  the  coa- 
lition was  trembling.  Mettemich  said,  **  I 
have  staked  all  on  one  card — the  chance  of  a 
quarrel  between  the  King  and  Thiers."  And 
it  turned  up  in  his  favor.  But  you  cannot 
wonder  at  my  disgust.' 

«  ♦  «  >K  « 

*  The  King's  great  fault  was  his  timidity. 
He  was  persontuly  a  hero,  but  politically  a 
coward.  He  never  could  forget  the  disasters 
of  1818, 1814,  and  1815,  and  I  could  not  make 
him  feel  that,  though  inferior  to  the  Conti- 
nental Powers  united,  we  are  more  than  a 
match  for  any  of  them  separately.  Prussia 
even  joined  to  Holland  and  Belgium  could  not 
stand  against  us  for  a  fortnight.  Austria 
would  not  be  an  affair  of  more  than  one  cam- 
paign ;  and  as  for  Russia,  the  most  powerful 
of  them  all,  if  we  were  fairly  pitted  against 
one  another,  with  no  allies  on  either  aide,  we 
should  crush  her. ' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  he  was 
an  excellent,  an  indefatigable  administrator  ; 
but  the  account  of  his  exertions  and  exhaus- 
tion, in  1840,  will  be  read  with  a  mixture 
of  incredulity  and  surprise  : — 

^  *  I  kept  my  colleagues  and  my  bureaux 
at  work  all  day,  and  almost  all  night.  We 
were  all  of  us  half  killed.  Such  a  tension  of 
mind  wearies  more  than  the  hardest  bodily 
work.  At  night  my  servants  undressed  me, 
took  me  by  the  feet  and  shoulders  and  placed 
me  in  my  bed,  and  I  lay  there  like  a  corpse 
till  the  morning.  Even  my  dreams,  when  I 
dreamt,  were  administrative.' 

Ho  would  have  done  better  by  husband- 
ing his  strength  and  choosing  subordinates 
on  whom  he  could  depend  without  having 
so  constantly  to  look  after  theni  or  do 
their  work  for  them.     But  ho  would  fain  be 


omniseient  as  well  as  omnipresent.  During 
his  presidency  of  the  Republic  a  person  was 
proposed  to  him  for  manager  of  the  Sevres 
china  manufactory.  *  Why,*  he  exclaimcid, 
*  that  man  knows  no  more  about  china  than 
I  know  about ' — and  he  paused.  *  Your 
excellency, '  remarked  a  colleague,  Ms  at  a 
loss  for  something  you  don't  know  all 
about.  •  * 

It  follows  almost  as  a  matter  of  course 
that,  with  this  narrowness  of  grasp,  this  in- 
capacity for  considering  the  interests  of 
more  than  one  country,  he  was  a  protec- 
tionist. His  artistic  and  literary  taste  was 
similarly  cramped  : — 

*  Thiers, — What  a  nation  is  France  !  How^ 
mistaken  in  her  objects,  how  absurd  in  her 
means,  yet  how  glorious  is  the  result  of  her 
influence  and  of  her  example  I  I  do  not  say 
that  we  are  a  happy  people  ;  I  do  not  say  that 
we  are  good  neighbors ;  we  are  always  in  hot 
water  ourselves,  and  we  are  always  the  pest 
and  the  plague  of  all  who  have  anything  to 
do  with  us,  but  after  all  we  are  the  salt  of 
the  earth.  We  are  always  fighting,  always  in- 
quiring, always  inventiug,  always  destroying 
prejudices,  and  breaking  up  institutions,  and 
supplying  political  science  with  new  facts, 
new  experiments,  and  new  warnings. 

*  Senior. — Do  you  put  Prance  as  nigh  in  art 
as  in  science  and  in  arms  ? 

*  Thiers, — Certainly  I  do,  with  the  exception 
of  painting,  in  which  we  are  nothing.  "Where 
is  there  Gothic  architecture  like  that  of  our 
cathedrals  ?  Where  is  there  a  classical  build- 
ing equal  to  the  fa9ade  of  the  Louvre  ? 

'  Senior, — ^What  think  you  of  the  great  tem- 
ple of  Pffistum  ? 

*  Thiers, — That  is  a  glorious  monument,  but 
not  equal  to  the  Louvre.     If  we  go  to  the  arts 


*  *  He  liked  to  know  the  business  of  minis- 
tries a  little  before  the  ministers,  which  was  not 
always  to  their  taste.  ...  He  wished  to 
know,  minute  by  minute,  the  condition  of 
France,  that  of  all  Europe,  all  our  relations  with 
the  Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire,  and  with 
the  smallest  general  of  the  army  of  occupation. 
Whilst  M.  Jules  Favre  was  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Thiers  lodged  him  in  his  own  house,  to 
get  the  news  more  quickly.  He  subsequently 
organised  an  apartment  for  M*  dc  Remusat  in 
tiie  prefecture.  He  had  every  day  conferences 
with  the  Ministers  of  the  Interior  and  Finance. 
He  required  the  frequent  attendance  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Bank  and  the  neat  financiers.  Ho 
went  into  the  minutest  details  of  the  war-admin- 
istration ;  armament,  equipment,  quarters,  pro- 
visions.* ('Le  €k)uvemement  de  M.Thiers', 
par  Jules  Simon,  vol.  ii.  p.  242.)  War  adminis- 
tration was  his  passion.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  Crimean  war  he  wrote  a  succession  of  let- 
ters to  an  Euglish  friend  (to  be  shown  to  tho 
Duke  of  Newcastle),  pointing  out  not  only  how 
the  campaign  should  be  conducted,  but  what 
measures  should  be  taken  for  supplying  the  re- 
quirements of  the  troops  ;  and  if  his  advice  had 
been  followed,  both  French  and  English  would 
have  been  spared  much  of  the  privation  and  suf- 
fering they  endured  before  Bebastopol.      ^ 
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which  depend  on  language,  where  is  there 
eloquence  like  that  of  Bossuet  ?  Where  is 
there  a  depth  of  intelligence  like  that  of  Mo- 
li^re  ?  Wnere  is  there  poetry  like  that  of  Ra- 
cine ?  The  choruses  of  Esther  and  Athalie  are 
to  all  other  compositions  like  a  Raphael  Virgin 
to  one  of  Guercmo  or  Guido. 

*  Senior. — ^Do  you  put  Racine  above  Shake- 
speare ? 

'  Thiers, — ^I  cannot  compare  him  with  Shake- 
speare, whom  I  read  only  in  translations  ;  but 
I  put  him  above  Homer;  I  put  him  above 
Virgil,  whom  he  most  resembles  ;  I  put  him, 
in  short,  above  all  that  I  know. ' 

Thiers  could  never  for  a  moment  rise  out 
of  his  country  and  himself  :  he  was  more 
than  a  representative,  an  intensified,  French- 
man :  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that, 
when  talking  about  France,  he  was  an  ex- 
panded, elevated,  idealised,  transfigured 
gamin  de  Paris.  Mark  the  tone  in  which 
he  dwells  on  the  necessity  of  finding  constant 
food  for  the  vanity  and  restless  craving  for 
excitement  of  his  countrymen  : — 

*  Senior* — ^Will  not  industry  and  commerce, 
will  not  manufacturers  and  railways  supply 
food  for  what  you  call  your  diabolical  passion 
for  excitement  ? 

^Thiers. — ^Not  in  the  least:  they  interest 
only  the  gamblers  of  the  Bourse.  The  French 
public  does  not  care  whether  it  travels  at  the 
rate  of  five  miles  an  hour  or  of  thirty,  whether 
its  ports  are  empty  or  full,  whether  Rouen  and 
Lyons  are  prosperous  or  starving.  Vanity, 
envy,  and  ambition  are  our  real  passions. 
The  government  that  prohibits  our  gratifying 
them  from  the  tribune  must  give  them  vent  in 
the  field.' 

Not  a  word  of  disapproval  or  regret :  not 
a  word  implying  that  it  is  hard  on  the  rest 
of  Europe  to  be  periodically  disturbed  to 
find  occupation  or  excitement  for  the  French. 
Truth  must  be  sacrificed  if  it  is  unpleasant 
to  his  countrjrmen  to  listen  to  it.  To  dis- 
abuse the  Continent  of  the  false  impression, 
most  unfavourable  to  the  English,  produced 
by  the  Baron  de  Bazancourt's  semi-official 
history  of  the  Crimean  war,  a  reply  in  the 
*^  North  British  Review  '  was  by  the  express 
desire  of  Lord  Palmerston  translated  and 
circulated  under  the  title  of  *  Quelques  Ec- 
laircissements  relatif 8  k  I'Arm^e  Anglaise.' 
In  a  letter  (Jan.  16, 1857)  to  the  writer  now 
before  us,  Thiers  deprecates  the  publication 
in  the  strongest  terms,  on  the  ground  that 
the  counterstatement  would  wound  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  French.  *  The  least  scratch 
(piqiire)  would  suffice  to  cause  an  explosion. 
Now,  rest  well  assured  that,  the  alliance 
broken,  the  world  would  be  overturned.  A 
little  military  glory  is  as  nothing  in  the 
^cale.' 

No  one  had  done  more  to  stimulate  the 
national  vanity  which  led  to  the  Franco- 


German  war  of  1870  ;  no  one  felt  more 
keenly,  or  decilared  more  loudly,  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  after  Sadowa  to  vindi- 
cate the  military  prestige  of  France  ;  but  he 
had  an  instinctive  perception  of  the  state  to 
which  the  army  had  been  reduced  by  mal- 
administration, and  at  the  risk  of  his  cher- 
ished popularity  ho  came  gallantly  to  the 
front  to  protest  against  rushing  unprepared 
into    the    field.      Parodying   the    famouA 

*  Strike,  but  hear  me,  *  he  replied  to  the  in- 
temperate exclamations  with  which  he  was 
interrupted  :  *  Affront  me  !  Insult  me  !  I 
am  ready  to  undergo  all  to  save  the  blood 
of  my  fellow-citizens,  which  you  are  impru- 
dently ready  to  shed.  *  When  twitted  with 
being  the  prophet  of  disaster,  ho  retorted  : 

*  It  is  not  I  who  have  brought  disaster  upon 
France.  I  have  never  done  so.  Those 
who  have  done  it  are  those  who  would  not 
listen  to  my  warnings,  when,  in  this  place, 
I  spoke  of  Sadowa  and  the  expedition  to 
Mexico.' 

The  remainder  of  his  career  belongs  to 
general  history,  and  is  well  known.  He 
refused  to  join  the  govemmqut  of  National 
Defence  after  Sept.  4,  but  placed  his  ser- 
vices at  its  disposal,  and  did  all  that  could 
be  done  to  mitigate  the  disaster  he  had 
failed  to  avert.  A  graphic  picture  of  him 
at  the  work  has  been  drawn  by  Prince  Bis- 
marck in  an  *  inten-iew  '  with  a  correspond- 
ent of  the  *  Times  ' : — 

*  Ah !  the  French  have  not  been  just  to- 
wards that  poor  M.  Thiers.     He  was  a  true 

ritriot,  however,  and  the  most  striking  figare 
have  yet  met  with  in  contemporary  France. 
I  had  a  kind  of  pity  for  that  poor  little  old 
man,  who  went  over  Europe  amid  the  rigour 
of  winter  to  solicit  impossible  succour,  who 
crossed  and  re-crossed  the  lines  separating  us 
from  Paris,  anxious  to  make  peace,  worried 
by  the  requirements  of  those  who  had  re- 
mained in  Paris,  passing  through  musket  shots 
fired  at  him  by  our  posts,  notwithstanding  the 
strict  orders  which  had  been  given  them.' 

[Here  the  Prince  paused  an  instant,  half 
closing  his  eyes  as  if  recalling  something ; 
then  resuming  the  conversation  he  said: — ] 

*  I  remember  an  incident  I  shall  never  forget. 
We  had  met  to  discuss  a  question  on  wmch 
we  could  not  agree.  M.  Tmers  fought  like  a 
lean  diaUe.  M.  Jules  Favre  wept,  m£de  tragic 
gestures,  and  no  progress  was  made.  Sud- 
denly I  began  talking  German.  M.  Thiers 
looked  at  me  with  an  amazed  air  and  said : 
'*  You  know  very  well  we  do  not  understand 
Gkrman."  **  Just  so,"  I  said  ;  '*  when  I  dis- 
cuss with  men  with  whom  I  expect  ultimately 
to  come  to  an  understanding,  I  speak  their 
language ;  but  when  I  begin  to  see  that  it  is 
useless  to  discuss  with  them  I  speak  my  own ; 
send  for  an  interpreter. "  The  truth  is,  I  was 
in  a  hurry  to  settle  matters.  I  had  been  om 
thorns  for  a  week.     I  was  expecting  every 
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night  to  be  woke  up  by  a  telegram  bringing 
an  English,  Russian,  Austrian,  or  Italian  de- 
mand m  favour  of  France.  I  know,  indeed, 
I  should  have  disregarded  it,  but  it  would 
have  none  the  less  been  an  indirect  interven- 
tion and  an  interference  in  the  quarrel  be- 
tween Prance  and  Germany.  This  had  to  be 
avoided  at  all  costs,  and  it  was  therefore  that, 
despite  my  admiration  of  M.  Thierd'  patriotic 
tenacity,  I  was  so  off-hand  in  talking  Ger- 
man.' 

*  These  tactics  had  a  strange  effect.  M. 
Jules  Favre  extended  his  long  arms  to  hea- 
ven, his  hair  stood  on  end,  and,  conceal- 
ing his  face  in  his  hands,  he  rushed  into  a 
corner  of  the  room,  pressing  his  head  against 
the  wall  as  if  he  would  not  be  a  witness  of 
the  hiunUiation  inflicted  on  the  representatives 
of  France  in  forcing  them  to  continue  the 
negotiations  in  Gkrman.  M.  Tliiers  looked 
up  above  his  spectacles  with  a  scandalized  air, 
then  rushed  to  a  table  at  the  end  of  the  room, 
and  I  heard  his  pen  dashing  feverishly  over 
the  paper.  In  a  short  time  he  came  back  to 
me.  His  small  eyes  flamed  behind  his  spec- 
tacles, his  mouth  was  drawn  up  with  anger, 
and  he  offered  me  the  paper  with  an  abrupt 
movement,  and  in  a  husky  and  almost  har^ 
voice  said,  **Is  that  what  you  want?*'  I 
looked  at  what  he  had  written ;  it  was  ad- 
mirably drawn  up,  and  was  pretty  nearly 
what  I  wanted.  1  then  resiuned  speaking  in 
French  and  the  negotiations  were  completed 
in  that  tongue  J 

The  picture  is  touching, although  calculated 
to  provoke  a  smile.  The  weakness  is  merged 
and  forgotten  in  the  agony  : — 

'Lust, through  some  certain  strainers  well  refined, 
Is  gentle  love,  and  charms  all  wonsankind.' 

National  vanity,  refined  and  elevated  into 
love  of  country  or  patriotism,  takes  rank  as 
a  virtue,  sways  as  a  power,  attracts  sympa- 
thy, and  commands  respect.  There  were 
moments  of  exaltation  when  it  ennobled 
Thiers  and  made  him  speak  like  one  in- 
spired. *  I  see  him  still,  pale,  agitated,  sit- 
ting down  and  standing  up  by  turns  :  I  hear 
his  voice,  hoarse  from  suffering,  his  broken 
words,  his  accents  at  the  same  time  suppliant 
and  proud,  and  I  know  nothing  grander 
than  this  noble  heart,  bursting  forth  in 
complaints,  in  menaces,  in  prayers.*  This 
is  M.  Jules  Favre's  description  of  him,  in 
the  apparently  desperate  effort  to  save  Bel- 
fort,  which  was  saved  by  his  impassion- 
ed appeals.  *  M.  de  Bismarck  appeared 
troubled.  The  emotion  of  M.  Thiers  had 
gained  upon  him  :  he  replied  that  he  com- 
prehended what  he  must  suffer,  and  would 
be  happy  to  be  able  to  make  him  a  conces- 
sion. '* 

At  the  election  of  the  National  Assembly, 


*  *  Le  Gouvcmement  de  M.  Thiers/  vol.  i.  p. 
121.. 


February  18,  1871,  Thiers  was  chosen  by 
twenty- six  departments.  Large  minorities 
had  supported  him  in  others,  and  it  was 
computed  that  he  received  more  than  i\sp 
millions  of  votes.  '  He  had  never,'  said  M.' 
Jules  Simon,  *  sought  popularity  :  he  had 
braved  it.  All  the  world,  friends  and  ene- 
mies, knew  that  he  was  our  only  statesman, 
and  that  his  name  was  for  us  a  protection, 
a  moral  force.*  His  nomination  to  the 
chief  magistracy  by  the  Assembly  seemed 
to  follow  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  we  have 
good  reason  for  believing  that  a  feeler  was 
put  forth  on  behalf  of  the  majority  to  try 
whether  the  Due  d'Aumale  would  accept 
the  post  upon  an  understanding  that  he  was 
to  make*a  monarchical  coup  d^etat,  A  do* 
cided  majority  of  the  Assembly  was  royalist, 
including  a  large  sprinkling  of  legitimists, 
and  this  constituted  Thiers'  chief  diflSculty 
from  the  first.  By  the  programme  or  com- 
pact known  as  the  Facte  de  Bordeaux^  it 
was  agreed  on  all  sides  that  the  discussion 
of  forms  of  government  must  be  postponed 
till  the  country  was  freed  of  the  foreigner, 
and  peace,  order,  and  credit  were  re-estab^ 
lished.  The  capacity,  energy,  tact,  temper, 
fertility  of  resource  which  he  displayed  in 
accelerating  these  results  have  been  generally 
admitted.  If  formal  proof  were  wanting 
of  the  extraordinary  difficulties  of  his  posil 
tion  and  the  eminent  qualities  by  whicli  he 
overcame  most  of  them,  it  would  be  found 
in  the  complete,  clear  and  able,  although 
necessarily  partial  and  unnecessarily  pugna- 
cious, history  of  his  government,  by  M. 
Jules  Simon.*  What  enhanced  his  patriot- 
ism and  disinterestedness,  was  the  conscious- 
ness that  his  tenure  of  power  was  becoming 
precarious  in  exact  proportion  to  tte  effi- 
cient use  he  made  of  it  in  restoring  a  normal 
state  of  things.  *  Wait,'  he  called  out  to  a 
royalist  orator,  *  wait,  before  driving  nie 
to  the  wall,  till  the  territory  is  evacuated, 
because  then  your  courage  will  be  equal  to 
the  task. '  Before  the  Facte  do  Bordeaux, 
he  said  to  one  friend,  *  France  is  very  sick  ; 
I  shall  be  the  physician  to  cure  her,  but  you 


♦  Allowance  may  be  made  for  the  asperity 
with  which  M.  Jules  Simon  assails  his  politic^ 
antagonists,  but  why  go  out  of  his  way  to  revive 
national  animosities  by  stories  of  Prussian  ex- 
action which  are  exaggerated  on  the  face  of 
them  ?  Thus,  in  speakmg  of  what  took  place  at 
Versailles,  under  the  eye  of  the  Emperor  and  his 
staff : — *  The  debauch  wag  very  general,  very 
shameless,  very  cynical.  General,  also,Ubo 
drunkenness.  The  officers  did  not  always  sho^ 
themselves  more  civilised  than  the  soldiers.  They 
entered  the  houses  by  violence,  opened  the  draw- 
ers, ordered  dinner,  chose  their  rooms  without 
respect,  often  taking  the  chamber  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  house.  '—Vol.  0.  145.  ^ 
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know  how  one  deals  with  the  physician 
when  one  is  cured  ;  the  danger  over,  adieu 
the  doctor.'  To  another,  when  harassed 
by  the  permanent  commission  ;  '  Yes,  yes, 
I  know  full  well  that,  if  they  had  no  further 
need  of  me,  they  would  not  give  me  even 
my  eight  days  as  to  a  lacquey.  * 

It  was  his  honest  adherence  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Facte,  his  determination  to  uphold 
the  republic  as  the  only  possible  government 
under  the  circumstances,  that  made  him  ob- 
noxious to  the  majority. 

*  If  I  believed  the  monarchy  possible,  I 
would  retire  :  I  should  have  fulfilled  my  en- 
gagement :  I  should  remain  a  man  of  honour, 
and  I  should  see  my  country  follow  what  you 
call  her  destinies.  Interrupt  me  this  moment 
if  you  believe  that  the  interest  of  the  country 
is  to  make  the  monarchy  at  once:  bid  me  de- 
scend from  this  tribune  :  take  the  power  :  it 
is  not  I  who  will  dispute  it  with  you.  Gen- 
tlemen, you  see  me  as  I  am.  I  am  an  old 
disciple  of  monarchy,  I  am  what  is  called  a 
monarchist,  who  adopts  the  republic  for  two 
reasons  :  because  he  has  engaged  himself,  and 
that,  practically  at  present,  he  cannot  do  any- 
thing else.  You  see  what  sort  of  republican 
I  am  :  I  give  myself  for  what  I  am :  I  deceive 
nobody,'* 

We  do  not  believe  that  he  betrayed  any 
undue  leaning  to  the  ultras  of  the  Left ;  the 
accusation  of  radicalism  was  belied  by  his 
acts,  by  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life  from  his 
first  entry  into  office.  But  where  he  erred, 
where  he  played  into  the  hands  of  his  adver- 
saries, was  in  not  acting  on  his  own  favour- 
ite maxim  of  parliamentary  government,  in- 
stead of  cumulating  the  parts  of  President 
and  minister.  lie  had  no  business  in  the 
tribune  :  he  should  have  left  the  duty  of 
exposition  and  explanation  to  his  ministers, 
and  held  them  responsible.  lie  resigned 
(May  24,  1873)  in  consequence  of  a  vote 
by  360  against  344  *  that  the  recent  minis- 
terial modifications  had  not  given  the  conser- 
vatives the  satisfaction  they  had  a  right  to 
expect. '  Why,  as  chief  of  a  constitutional 
government,  did  he  resign  ?  Why  not  sub- 
mit to  be  bound  by  the  majority  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people,  as  Marshal  Mac- 
Mahon,  although  reluctantly  and  with  a  bad 
grace,  has  done, — thereby  presenting  the 
nearest  approximation  to  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment that  has  hitherto  been  seen  in 
France  I 

'  Thiers  had  resigned  once  before  (Jan.  20, 
1872)  on  a  question  of  finance.  M.  Jules 
Simon  says  that,  on  the  withdrawal  of  his 
resignation,  the  satisfaction  was  '  profound 
and  unanimous,'  that  the  liight,  in  particu- 


*  Speech  of  November  89,  1872. 


lar,  felt  more  profoundly  than  any,  that  he 
was  the  indispensable  man. 

*  They  never  faced  for  a  moment  the  pofisi- 
bility  of  replacing  him.  Kever  did  man  wit- 
ness a  more  striking  demonstration  of  the 
grandeiur  of  his  situation.  The  princes  who 
are  offered  crowns  have  conspirea  and  played 
the  valet  to  get  the  offer.  But  this  hourgeoU 
had  positively  rejected  power,  and  treated 
with  disdain  the  Assembly  which,  notwith- 
standing, was  at  his  feet. ' 

We  presume  that  when  M.  Jules  Simon 
wrote  this,  he  could  not  have  been  aware 
that  what  really  induced  the  majority  to  re- 
fuse the  resignation  was  the  opportune  and 
calculated  announcement  by  the  (Germans 
that  the  liberation  of  the  territory  would  be 
checked  or  brought  to  a  standstill  if  Thiers 
ceased  to  be  President.  It  would  seem  that 
he  himself  was  under  a  misapprehension  as 
to  the  possibility  of  replacing  him. 

*In  the  course  of  conversation,  at  the 
Council,  of  these  different  incidents,  M.  Jules 
Simon  said,  laughing,  to  M.  Thiers,  "Now, 
you  should  say  your  *Nunc  dimittis.'  " 

*Jf.  Thiers  (with  a  pensive  air).  **  But  they 
have  no  one.**  3f.  Jules  Simon.  "They 
have  Marshal  MacMahon."  M.  Thiers  (with 
vivacity).  **  Oh,  as  for  him,  I  will  answer  for 
him.     He  will  never  accept. "  ' 

The  second  resignation  was  readily  ac- 
cepted by  the  Assembly  and  the  Presidency 
as  readily  by  Marshal  MacMahon.  Only 
two  months  before  (March  17)  the  Assembly 
had  solemnly  declared  that  *  M.  Thiers, 
President  of  the  Republic,  had  deserved 
well  of  the  country.  *  It  was  felt  by  all  who 
had  the  real  interests  c^  the  country  at  heart 
that  they  were  safest  in  his  keeping,  and 
the  news  of  his  retirement  was  received  both 
at  home  and  abroad  with  consternation  and 
regret.  His  reputation  never  stood  higher 
than  after  his  fall.  The  having  him  in  re- 
serve for  the  presidency,  in  a  highly  prob- 
able contingency,  was  a  tower  of  strength  to 
the  Liberal  party  in  the  ensuing  struggle, 
and  the  result  of  that  struggle  was  in  no 
small  degree  owing  to  the  posthumous  publi- 
cation of  his  views  and  wishes,  entitled  his 
*  Political  Testament.' 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist 
as  to  his  statesmanship,  critics  are  tolerably 
well  agreed  upon  his  merits  and  demerits  as 
an  historian,  that  is,  as  the  historian  of  the 
Consulate  and  the  Empire,  for  he  is  com- 
paratively immature,  he  does  not  rise  to  his 
full  height  in  his  '  History  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. *  His  merits  are  the  mastery  of  the 
subject,  the  artistic  selection  and  groupii^ 
of  the  facts  :  the  flow,  vivacity,  and  lucidity 
of  the  narrative  :  the  lifelike  sketches  of 
character  :    the  versatility  and  variety  of 
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speculation,  observatioD,  and  thought.  Uo 
is  never  tame  or  cold.  His  eagerness,  his 
enthusiasm,  are  catching  :  yon  are  interested 
because  he  is  interested  ;  and  you  are  car- 
ried away  by  and  with  him  the  more  readily 
from  feeling  that  you  are  in  the  hands  of 
one  who  has  made  or  assisted  in  making, 
as  well  as  one  who  has  written,  history. 
His  familiarity  with  public  affairs  is  espe- 
cially seen  and  felt  in  the  fulness  and  com- 
pleteness of  the  administrative  details. 
'  We  are  introduced,'  says  Sainte-Beuve, 
*  for  the  first  time,  to  what  private  persons 
would  never  have  had  a  chance  of  knowing 
otherwise  :  into  the  secrets  of  councils  and 
negotiations,  into  the  intimate  conversations 
of  sovereigns,  into  the  succession  of  thoughts 
agitated  under  the  tent  of  Ctesar,  on  the 
pillow  of  Alexander. ' 

That  his  work  is  coloured  by  his  likings 
and  dislikings,  by  his  opinions,  his  prem- 
lections  and  his  prejudices,  rather  enhances 
than  lessens  its  attractiveness  :  so,  to  his 
countr3mfien,  does  the  all-pervading  spirit 
of  nationality  ;  but  these  are  serious  draw- 
backs when  he  comes  to  be  weighed  as  an 
authority.  He  is  often  fairly  beside  him- 
self, and  sets  all  probability  at  defiance, 
when  the  reputation  of  his  imperial  hero  or 
the  glory  of  the  French  arms  is  at  stake. 
If  we  are  to  accept  his  account  of  Waterloo, 
almost  every  battalion  of  the  English  army 
was  culbuti  (his  favourite  phrase)  two  or 
three  times  over,  and  could  hardly  have 
known  whether  they  stood  on  their  heads 
or  their  heels  before  the  battle  was  won. 
He  begins  his  account  of  the  battle  of  Ab- 
oukir,  by  stating  that '  the  Bellerophon  dis- 
mantled, and  other  English  vessels  horribly 
maltreated,  were  obliged  to  draw  off,'  and 
attributes  the  defeat  of  the  French  to  the 
non-observance  of  a  signal.  At  Trafalgar, 
he  says.  Nelson's  ship,  the  *  Victory, '  would 
infallibly  have  been  carried  by  boarding 
from  the  *  Redoutable  '  (a  two-decker),  if 
200  men,  including  the  boarding-party,  had 
not  been  swept  away  by  a  single  discharge 
of  grape  from  the  *  Temeraire. '  In  describ- 
ing what  took  place  off  Boulogne  in  1804, 
he  states  that  the  Emperor,  to  set  an  ex- 
ample to  his  navy,  got  into  a  barge,  had  it 
steered  right  towards  an  English  frigate,  re- 
ceived a  broadside,  and  got  off  with  a  splash- 
ing (etaii  quiiie  pour  Viclahoussure), 

In  a  Preface  to  the  concluding  volumes, 
he  compares  a  perfect  style  to  glass,  through 
which  we  look  without  being  conscious  of 
its  presence  between  the  object  and  the  eye. 
His  own  style  is  glass  of  whose  presence  we 
are  occasionally  made  conscious  by  specks. 
One  of  his  learned  friends,  when  asked  for 
his  opinion  after  receiving  a  volume,  replied 


that  he  thought  it  excellent,  but  that  there 
were  numerous  negligences  of  style  :.  he 
had  found  the  word  hilds  repeated  more 
than  twenty  times.*  '  Is  that  all  ? '  asked 
Thiers.  *  No,  it  is  also  too  loose,  too  free, 
too  familiar. '  *  That  is  nothing, '  was  the 
retort — *  no,  truly,  it  is  nothing,  and  gives 
me  little  concern  :  I  have  no  literary  preten- 
sion :  what  I  dreaded  is  that  I  should  be 
accused  of  having  imperfectly  embraced  the 
entirety  (ensemble)  of  the  subject  which  I 
treat. ' 

The  compliment  to  his  authorship  which 
touched  him  most,  was  the  phrase  adroitly 
introduced  by  Napoleon  III.  in  the  speech 
from  the  throne  in  1867  :  Historienillustre 
et  national.  It  was  well  earned,  for  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  Second  Empire  was 
laid  by  the  history.  His  book,  entitled 
*  De  la  Propri6t6,'  published  in  1848,  con- 
tains some  admirable  specimens  of  written 
eloquence,  blending  imagination  with  aigu- 
ment  and  thought. 

It  was  impossible  to  know  Thiers  well 
without  being  impressed  by  his  kindness  of 
disposition,  good-nature,  and  amiability. 
The  number  and  quality  of  his  attached 
friends  are  an  all-sufScient  answer  to  the 
calumnies  that  have  been  heaped  upon  him. 
His  stvle  of  conversation  in  early  life  is  thus 
described  by  Lamartine  : — 

*  Modesty  is  a  virtue  of  the  North,  or  an  ex- 
quisite fruit  of  education.  He  spoke  first, 
he  spoke  last,  he  paid  little  attention  to  re- 

Slies :  but  he  spoke  with  a  justness,  an  au- 
acity,  a  fecundity  of  ideas,  that  caiised  the 
volubility  of  his  Ups  to  be  forgiven.  It  was 
clear  that  his  disciples  had  accustomed  him 
to  be  listened  to.  This  talk,  perfectly  famil- 
iar and  appropriate  to  the  ease  {abandon)  of 
the  hour  and  the  place,  was  neither  eloquent 
nor  pretentious.  It  was  the  heart  and  mind 
that  were  poured  out.' 

This  was  equally  true  of  him  in  after  life, 
in  the  fulness  of  his  fame.  Modesty  would 
have  been  misplaced,  and  Sydney  Smith 
has  laid  down  that  there  is  no  necessary 
connection  between  modesty  and  merit  ex- 
cept that  they  both  begin  with  an  m.  But 
Thiers  was  always  simple,  easy,  and  unas- 
suming, and  in  one  respect  must  have  im- 
proved ;  for  he  was  ready  to  listen.  French 
causerie,  however,  is  more  continuous  and 
less  elliptical  than  English  conversation,  and 
a  somewhat  different  test  of  excellence  is 
consequently  applied.  When  he  was  in 
England  in  1852,  a  dinner  (March  1)  was 
made  for  him,  at  which  were  present :  Mr. 
Gladstone,  Mr.  Hallam,  Edward  Lord  Lyt- 

♦  •  I  did  not  say  "  Alas  !"  Nobody  ever  does 
that  I  know  of,  though  the  word  is  so  frequent- 
ly written.' — Eothen.  ^ 
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ton,  Lord  Elcho,  Lord  Cardwell,  Sir  W. 
Stirling  Maxwell,  Mr.  Henry  Fitzroy,  Lord 
Kingsdown  (Pemberton  Leigh),  Colonel 
Darner  and  the  host.  The  conversation 
was  varied  and  animated :  Thiers  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  language  and  choice  of  subject ; 
but  the  general  impression  was  that  Mr. 
Gkdstone  was  (if  anything)  the  better  talker 
of  the  two. 

We  hardly  know  a  public  character, 
ancient  or  modem,  which  it  is  more  dif- 
ficult to  sum  up  or  judge.  He  can  hard- 
ly be  called  great ;  although  (if  influence  be 
a  test  of  greatness)  a  man  cannot  be  far 
from  it,  when  he  paves  the  way  for  an  em- 
pire or  consolidates  a  republic  :  when  the 
pulse  of  a  great  nation  throbs  at  his  touch  : 
when  in  a  momentous  crisis — with  peace, 
order,  and  liberty  at  stake — his  name  is 
sounded  through  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  his  native  land  as  a  rallying  cry, 
and  his  voice  is  listened  to  like  a  revelation 
as  it  comes  charged  with  wise  counsel  and 
solemn  warning  from  the  tomb.  But,  con- 
sidering his  marvellous  intelligence,  his 
range,  versatility,  and  elasticity  of  mind, 
his  sway  over  popular  assemblies,  his  genius 
for  the  conduct  of  affairs,  his  power  of  rising 
to  emergencies  and  (above  all)  the  amount 
of  thought  and  action  he  originated  or  im- 
pelled, we  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  him, 
with  all  his  faults  and  errors,  the  most  bril- 
liant and  distinguished  of  the  illustrious 
band  of  writers,  orators  and  statesmen 
whom  France  of  the  nineteenth  century  has 
produced. 


Art.  VIL — 1.  Correnpondence  between  ike 
Employers*  Association  and  the  Delegates 
of  the  Trades  Unions^  1877,  1878. 

2.   The  Fortnightly  Review,  July,  1878. 

Thb  recent  industrial  contest  in  Lanca- 
shire has  received  an  ample  share  of  de- 
scription and  criticism  in  the  columns  of 
the  daily  and  weekly  journals,  and  has 
occupied  the  pens  of  [several  writers  in  the 
*  Fortnightly  Review,'  whilst  the  lapse  of 
time  has  lessened  public  interest  even  in  its 
main  incidents.  Yet  still  the  magnitude  of 
the  contending  organizations  of  capital  on 
the  one  side  and  of  labour  on  the  other,  the 
tenacity  displayed  on  both  sides,  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  original  issue  contrasted  with 
the  complexity  which  the  line  of  aigument 
pursued  during  the  progress  of  the  struggle 
appeared  to  give  to  it,  the  disappointing 
reappearance  of  a  temper  and  disposition 
which   have  been   regarded  as  lamentable 


features  of  industrial  history  long  since 
passed  away,  the  signal  act  of  furious  and 
insane  vengeance  which  disgraced  its  pro- 
gress, and  its  decisive  result  in  the  end---«II 
justify  our  recurrence  to  the  subject.  We 
will  therefore  endeavour,  first,  briefly  to 
sketch  its  history,  and  then  to  criticize  the 
economic,  social,  and  political  assumptions, 
which  underlie  the  actions  and  have  charac 
terized  the  arguments  of  the  contending 
parties. 

Before  1872  the  organizations  of  the 
trades  unions  connected  with  the  cotton 
trade  covered  a  much  larger  area  and  com- 
manded  a  more  ready  allegiance  than  those 
of  the  employers.  The  latter  possessed 
local  associations,  loosely  banded  toge^er 
in  single  towns  and  their  suburbs,  but  rarely 
acting  with  decision  excepting  under  the 
pressure  of  extraordinary  circumstances, 
such  as  excessive  depression  in  trade  or 
more  than  usually  flagrant  aggression. 

It  was  found  that  the  want  of  cohesion  on 
the  part  of  the  employers  exposed  them  to 
incessant  and  systematic  attack  from  the 
different  operative  unions.  The  pbin 
adopted  was  to  take  them  in  detail,  to  force 
up  the  wages  first  in  one  mill,  then  in 
another,  and  thus  to  raise  the  general  aver- 
age. This  was  done  with  great  success  by 
the  card-room  associations  ;  but  the  most 
formidable  development  of  the  system,  and 
that  which  threatened  the  most  serious  con- 
sequences, was  revealed  in  the  action  of  the 
spinners*  unions,  which  were  combined 
under  one  central  committee  throughout 
Lancashire  and  parts  of  ^Cheshire,  Derby- 
shire and  Yorkshire. 

The  relations  between  capital  and  labour 
were  kept  in  a  state  of  continued  disturb- 
ance in  these  districts  ;  demands  for  higher 
wages  were  unceasingly  made  in  one  form 
or  another  upon  individual  millowners,  and 
the  workpeople  withdrawn  to  enforce  diem. 
This  continued  until  a  strike  of  spinners 
occurred  at  the  most  extensive  cotton  mills 
in  Darwen.  The  employers*  and  work- 
men's committees  met  according  to  the 
usual  custom  when  disputes  occurred.  The 
mill  was  examined  by  a  joint  committee  ;  it 
was  found  that  the  machinery  and  cotton 
were  such  as  to  enable  the  spinners  with 
average  industry  to  secure,  at  the  standard 
list  rate  of  wages,  fair  average  earnings. 
According  to  the  understanding  existing 
between  the  committees,  the  dispute  should, 
under  these  circumstances,  have  terminat- 
ed, but  the  men  struck  work. 

A  meeting  was  then  arranged  between 
the  two  committees,  and  when  it  took  place 
in  September,  1872,  the  local  spinners'  re- 
presentatives asked  permission  for  two  dele- 
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gates  from  Manchester  to  be  present  at  the 
interview,  stating  that  they  had  come  to 
Blackbnm  expressly  with  that  object.  The 
employers  objected  to  having  dealings  with 
any  but  the  representatives  of  their  own 
workpeople,  but  they  ultimately  thought  it 
prudent  to  admit  the  two  strangers,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  actual 
state  of  affairs  and  showing  courtesy  to  the 
local  operative  committee.  It  then  came 
out  that  the  local  operative  unions  were 
associated  with,  and  subordinate  to,  a  huge 
central  association,  which  controlled  their 
action. 

The  Manchester  delegates  announced  that 
the  system  of  pajnnent  by  standard  lists  of 
wa^es,  mutually  agreed  upon  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  employers  and  working 
men,  would  have  to  undergo  revision,  and 
t}iat  in  every  mill  where  the  weekly  earnings 
were  small — that  is,  less  than  the  delegates 
regarded  as  an  adequate  weekly  wage — ^the 
rate  would  have  to  be  raised.  The  em- 
ployers objected  that  one  millowner  might 
have  industrious  workpeople,  who,  produc- 
ing a  full  quantity  of  work,  would  earn 
good  wages,  whilst  Another  might  have  an 
idle  set  of  hands  producing  much  less  from 
similar  machinery  and  with  other  equal  ad- 
vantages ;  that  the  effect  of  the  proposal 
would  be  to  impose  upon  the  latter  the 
further  disadvantage  and  loss  of  paying  his 
inferior  and  less  valuable  workpeople  a 
higher  rate  of  wages  than  his  rival  paid  for 
those  more  industrious  and  intelligent ;  that 
it  would  lead  to  absolute  demoralization  by 
giving  a  premium  to  inefficiency  and  idle- 
ness ;  and  that  it  would  be  destructive  of 
the  trade  of  the  district.  The  answer  of 
the  delegates  was,  that  no  such  combination 
of  circumstances  as  the  one  suggested 
could  in  practice  arise  ;  that  the  good  and 
inferior  workpeople  were  pretty  equally 
mixed  in  the  different  establishments,  and, 
in  fact,  that  the  employers  must  accept  the 
conditions  laid  down  or  prepare  for  a  strug- 
gle. The  delegates,  however,  were  not  at  that 
time  prepared  to  enforce  the  terms  they 
had  advanced,  for  the  strike  at  Darwen 
terminated  shortly  afterwards  by  the  return 
of  the  spinners  to  work  upon  the  old  terms. 

It  had  now  become  evident  to  the  spin- 
ners and  manufacturers  of  the  Blackburn 
district  that  their  local  incompact  organiza- 
tion would  be  unable  to  cope  with  the  solid 
array  of  the  combined  spinners'  associa- 
tions, or  to  resist  demands  ruinous  in  their 
tendency  to  the  prosperity  of  the  cotton 
trade.  Measures  were  consequently  taken 
to  draw  the  employers  of  North  and  North- 
East  Lancashire  into  closer  union,  and  the 
North  and  North-East  Lancashire  Master 


Cotton  Spinners'  and  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation was  the  result.  Preston,  Black- 
bum,  Burnley,  Darwen,  and  subsequently 
Accrington,  joined  the  new  combination  ; 
the  first  meeting  of  which,  after  the  adop- 
tion of  its  rules,  took  place  on  the  '/th  of 
March,  1873.  The  capital  represented  was, 
in  round  terms,  7,500,000^.,  the  number  of 
spindles  4,386,000,  and  of  looms  110,000  ; 
whilst  the  workpeople  employed  were  100,- 
000,  earning  from  80,000/.  to  90,000/. 
weekly.  As  the  total  number  of  spindles 
in  the  English  cotton  trade  is  40,000,000, 
and  of  looms  500,000,  it  wUl  be  seen  how 
important  a  section  of  this  great  manufac- 
ture, which  supplies  near  a  third  of  the 
national  exports,  the  new  combination  em- 
braced. 

It  was  soon  found  that  it  would  have 
ample  sphere  of  activity.  Its  first  work, 
in  June  of  the  same  year,  was  to  prevent  a 
strike  of  weavers,  and  to  settle  a  *  standard 
list '  of  weavers'  wages  for  Burnley.  It 
had  to  deal  with  repeated  spinners'  strikes 
at  selected  mills.  As  the  object  of  these 
strikes  was  generally  to  promote  the  efforts 
of  the  trades  unions  to  enforce  an  advance 
of  wages,  they  lasted  oq  some  occasions 
until  the  employers  were  on  the  eve  of 
closing  the  associated  mills. 

The  new  Factory  Act,  reducing  the  hours 
of  work  from  sixty  to  fifty-six  and  a  half> 
came  into  operation  at  the  beginning  of 
1875,  and  found  fresh  work  for  the  associ- 
ations. The  workpeople  had  been  told  by 
their  leaders  that  reduced  hours  meant 
greater  prosperity  in  trade — that  fluctua- 
tions would  disappear,  and  higher  wages 
would  follow.  Everywhere  there  was  hope 
and  Jexpectation  of  improvement ;  a  great 
increase  of  investment  in  cotton-spinning 
was  in  progress.  At  Oldham  more  particu- 
larly, but  in  other  places  also— the  work- 
people invested  their  earnings  in  Ihnited 
liability  spinning  mills,  and  the  improved 
machinery  introduced  enabled  the  workers 
in  the  new  mills  to  take  larger  earnings 
home  at  less  cost  to  the  employers.  For 
the  moment  the  prophecies  of  the  delegates 
seemed  to  receive  justification,  and  the  de- 
mands of  the  spinners  particularly  became 
more  urgent  and  continuous. 

Those  objections  to  the  factory  system, 
which  had  been  urged  with  the  most 
vehemence  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  were 
forgotten  or  ignored,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
employers  to  remove  one  of  the  heaviest 
charges  made  against  the  old  arrangement 
of  hours  of  work  were  thwarted  By  the 
unions.  Mr.  Mundella,  denouncing  in  the 
House  of  Commons  the  practice  of  admit- 
ting women  and  children  to  the  mills  at  six 
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o'clock  in  the  mornings  used  the  following 
words  :  *  Children  and  women  had,  wet  or 
dry,  to  be  in  the  mills  at  six  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  and  often  they  arrived  bedraggled  and 
wet  up  to  the  middle,  and  thus  they  had  to 
go  into  heated  rooms,  where  there  were  bad 
atmosphere  and  odours  ; '  and  a  great  effect 
was  produced  in  the  House.  The  employ- 
ers, -to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  recur- 
rence of  a  like  allegation  on  some  future 
occasion,  resolved  to  start  the  mills  at  half- 
past  six,  thus  keeping  the  children  out  of 
the  factories  half  an  hour  later  ;  but  the 
unions  opposed  this  arrangement,  and,  sup- 
ported by  the  workpeople,  insisted  upon 
the  starting-time  being,  as  formerly,  six 
o'clock.  The  employers  gave  way  rather 
than  have  a  struggle  upon  such  an  issue,  and 
the  men  secured  an  extra  half  hour  for 
evening  enjoyment,  the  children  and  women 
still  having  to  undergo  the  hardship  which 
Mr.  Mundella  and  the  operative  delegates 
professed  to  remedy  by  a  reduction  of 
hours. 

In  September  the  spinners  gave  notice, 
through  the  secretary  of  a  new  operative 
association  called  the  North  and  North-East 
Lancashire  Association  of  Operative  Cotton 
Spinners,  that  they  would  no  longer  be 
bound  by  the  standard  lists  ;  and,  on  an 
explanation  of  the  purpose  of  the  notice  be- 
ing asked,  the  operative  secretary  summed 
up  a  written  reply  as  follows  : — 

*  They  [the  operative  committee]  say  that  the 
relative  position  of  the  employer  and  the 
employed  will  not  be  altered  as  a  whole,  hvt 
<U  tho^  miUs  tohere  the  men  cannot  earn  a  sat- 
is/actory  wage  they  reserve  to  themselves  the  right 
of  insisting  upon  the  said  employers  paying  a 
higher  price,'' 

Thus  the  demand  formulated  by  the 
Manchester  delegates  at  the  Blackburn 
Conference  of  1872,  and  which  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  masters'  widespread  com- 
bination, was  renewed. 

The  masters'  association  resolved  to  resist 
this  demand,  even  by  shutting  up  the  whole 
of  the  associated  mills  if  necessary,  and 
they  called  a  meeting  of  the  trade,  includ- 
ing the  non-associated  districts  of  North 
and  North-East  Lancashire,  for  the  1 7th  of 
October. 

At  this  meeting  resolutions  were  unani- 
mously passed  to  close  the  mills  on  the  23rd 
of  November  unless  the  new  operative  de- 
mands were  withdrawn,  and  notices  to  this 
effect  were  posted  in  the  allied  cotton  fac- 
tories. After  many  conferences  between 
the  respective  committees,  the  operative 
delegates  withdrew  their  repudiation  of  the 
standard  lists  ;  but  the  new  operative  asso- 
ciation,   ostensibly  formed  to  deal  exclu- 


sively with  the  rate  of  wages,  professed  to 
be  without  power  to  terminate  the  strikes, 
upon  the  ground  that  they  had  been  order- 
ed by  the  oth^  associations.  The  employ- 
ers were  compelled,  therefore,  to  refuse  to 
meet  all  these  associations,  and  to  deipand 
to  know  by  which  of  them  the  spinners 
would  be  represented.  They  also  intimated 
that  they  would,  in  the  meanwhile,  deal 
with  the  action  of  all  the  associations  in  the 
concrete,  and  treat  the  acts  of  each  as  those 
of  all.  The  eventual  consequence  was  that 
the  new  association,  being  found  useless  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  formed,  namely, 
to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  employers, 
was  dissolved,  and  the  spinners  on  strike 
returned  to  work. 

When  it  has  been  found  that  in  the  same 
mill,  machinery,  materials,  and  all  surround- 
ing conditions  being  precisely  alike,  the 
earnings  of  different  spinners  have  varied 
more  ,than  ten  shillings  a  week,  it  will  be 
seen  what  the  effect  of  setting  aside  the 
standard  lists  when  the  earnings  were  small 
would  certainly  be.  The  earnings  would 
everywhere  be  small ;  .tlie  cost  of  produc- 
tion would  be  greatly  increased,  and  a 
heavy  blow  would  be  given  to  the  great 
cotton  industry  which  depends  upon  foreign 
markets  for  the  sale  of  five -sixths  of  its  pro- 
ducts. 

A  joint  committee,  which  was  the  result 
of  the  negotiations  just  described,  met  sev- 
eral times,  and  the  operatives  put  sixteen 
propositions  before  the  employers.  Each 
proposition,  however,  involved  an  increase 
of  wages,  and,  as  the  secretary  at  last 
frankly  admitted  that  nothing  but  an  ad- 
vance of  wages  would  satisfy  the  spinners, 
the  labours  of  tliis  committee  were  without 
result. 

All  these  transactions  make  clear  the 
objects  kept  steadily  in  view  by  the  unions, 
and  scn'e  to  show  .how  great  a  demand  for 
watchfulness,  patience,  and  continuous  work 
is  made  upon  the  gentlemen  who  act  in  an 
amateur  capacity  at  the  call  of  their  col- 
leagues upon  the  employers'  committees. 
It  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  paid 
delegates  of  the  workpeople  are  ever  ready 
for  meetings,  conferences,  disputes,  and 
opportunities  of  displaying  their  activity, 
greatly  to  the  cost  and  inconvenience  of  the 
employers'  representatives,  who  have  to 
sacrifice  valuable  time,  and  often  much 
thought,  in  the  delicate  negotiations  in 
which,  as  a  consequence,  they  are  involved. 
It  will  perhaps  be  allowed,  moreover,  that 
it  is  scarcely  reasonable  to  expect  employers 
to  be  as  active  in  the  publication  of  mani- 
festoiis  and  lengthy  documents  as  those  to 
whom  it  is  a  business,  and  that  the  com- 
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plaints  mado  on  this  score,  even  by  respect- 
able jouumalsy  lack  adequate  justification. 

We  pass  on  to  the  20th  of  November, 
1877,  when,  owing  to  the  continued  depres- 
sion in  trade,  the  masters'  association  hav- 
ing passed  resolutions  to  reduce  wages  five 
per  cent. ,  a  conference  took  place  between 
their  central  committee  and  tlie  representa- 
tives of  the  spinners  and  weavers.  The 
delegates,  recognising  the  unsatisfactory 
state  of  trade,  asked  the  committee  to  defer 
the  reduction  as  long  as  possible. 

The  employers,  through  their  chairman, 
expressed  their  willingness  to  delay  the  re- 
duction until  the  2nd  of  January,  on  condi- 
tion of  the  delegates  agreeing  that  the  re- 
duction should  come  into  operation  at  that 
period  if  there  were  no  improvement  in 
trade  in  the  meantime. 

The  delegates  retired  to  consider  the 
proposal.  The  spinners*  delegates  accepted 
it,  and  those  of  the  w  eavers  stated  that, 

*  although  they  were  not  empowered  to  give 
a  final  and  conclusive  answer,  yet  if  the  em- 
ployers would  defer  the  reduction  till  the 
2nd  January,  1878,  they  would  pledge  them- 
selves to  reconunend  the  operatives  to  accept 
it  unless  trade  improved  in  the  meantime,  m 
which  case  they  would  ask  for  an  interview.' 

It  now  becomes  necessary  to  name  a 
peculiarity  in  the  constitution  of  the  em- 
ployers' association,  which  renders  it  at 
times  unwieldy,  but  gives  force  to  its  de- 
cisions when  finally  taken.  No  member  of 
the  association  is  required  to  adopt  any 
proposition  at  the  bidding  of  a  majority, 
however  large.  11  is  free  acquiescence  is 
requisite  before  he  is  bound.  II is  obliga- 
tion is  then  exclusively  one  of  honour  and 
interest.  One  large  and  influential  firm, 
not  engaged  in  the  trade  of  the  district, 
and  therefore  having  different  temporary  in- 
terests, refused  to  make  the  reduction. 
This  refusal  caused  hesitation,  and,  the 
weavers'  delegates  having  decided  to  oppose 
the  reduction,  the  employers  resolved  to 
postpone  it  for  a  while  and  to  watch  the 
course  of  trade. 

The  chairman  of  the  employers'  associa- 
tion had  in  the  course  of  these  conferences 
pointed  out  that,  if  five  per  cent,  reduction 
were  accepted,  some  reasonable  time  must 
elapse  before  a  further  reduction  could  well 
be  made,  whereas  the  prospects  of  the  cot- 
ton trade  were  so  bad  tnat,  if  reduction  was 
delayed,  then,  in  all  probability,  the  em- 
ployers would  be  compelled  to  make  it  ten 
instead  of  five  per  cent. 

As  was  anticipated  by  the  employers,  the 
losses  incurred  in  the  cotton  manufacture 
increased  ;  every  branch  of  the  trade  of  the 
district    became   equally  unprofitable,  and 


the  determination  became  general  to  lessen, 
by  a  reduction  of  wages,  the  heavy  losses 
which  were  making  trenchant  inroads  upon 
capital.  A  meeting  of  the  masters'  central 
committee  was  fixed  for  the  19th  of  March, 
and  the  spinners'  and  weavers'  delegates 
were  invited  to  attend.  The  employers' 
committee  assembled  as  usual  at  half -past 
two,  and,  the  secretary  having  reported 
that  he  had  received  no  answer  to  the  invita- 
tion addressed  to  the  operative  secretaries, 
and  did  not  know  whether  the  delegates 
would  attend,  business  commenced,  and  a 
resolution  was  passed  unanimously,  to  give 
a  month's  notice  to  reduce  wages  ten  per 
cent. 

The  operative  representatives  soon  after- 
wards arrived,  and  a  friendly  conversation 
with  those  of  the  spinners  was  followed  by 
a  discussion  with  the  weavers'  delegates. 
The  latter  were  little  disposed  to  conversa- 
tion, and  manifested  a  determination  to  re- 
sist all  reduction.  The  notices  nevertheless 
were  posted,  and  were  followed  by  meet- 
ings of  the  weavers,  and  by  a  manifesto 
signed  by  the  weavers'  secretaries  dated  the 
80th  of  March. 

Notwithstanding  the  credit  for  modera- 
tion accorded  to  this  document  in  many 
quarters,  it  was  couched  in  language  and 
framed  in  a  spirit  of  ill-disguised  hostility 
to  the  employers.  The  depression  in  the 
cotton  trade  was  first  admitted  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  : — 

*  For  some  time  past  the  cotton  trade  in  this 
and  every  other  country  in  Europe  has  been 
in  a  depressed  condition,  chiefly  for  want  of  a 
market  for  the  produce  of  the  machinery  now 
in  operation' — 

but  it  was  then  made  so  light  of,  that  it  was 
asserted  the  bulk  of  the  employers  did  not 
desire  a  reduction  of  wages. 

*  Although  these  difficulties  beset  the  cotton 
trade,  the  usual  signs — bad  and  unprofitable 
trade — are  scarcely  perceptible.  We  have 
fewer  failures  in  the  cotton  trade  than  in  any 
other  branch  of  industry,  and  nine  out  of 
every  ten  of  those  who  have  succumbed  have 
been  heavy  sizers.  There  has  been  little  or 
no  short  time.  Cotton  manufacturers  con- 
tinue to  build  and  to  occupy  palatial  resi- 
dences and  live  in  splendour.' 

The  employers  were  accused  of  breaking 
the  law  by  running  longer  than  the  legal 
hours,  of  fraudulently  sizing  their  produc- 
tions, and  of  having  themselves  mainly  con- 
tributed to  the  depression  of  trade.  It  was 
ai^ed  that,  the  fault  resting  with  the  em- 
ployers, the  operatives  should  not  submit  to 
a  reduction  of  wages,  but  that  short  time 
should  be  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  raising 
the  price  of  goods  and  improving  the  state 
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of  trade.  Foreign  competition  was  ignor- 
ed, as  is  customary  with  trades  unions, 
and,  in  conclusion,  a  protest  was  vigorously 
urged  against  any  reduction  of  wages,  un- 
accompanied by  short  time. 

On  the  23rd  of  March  a  meeting  of 
weavers  from  all  parts  of  North  and  North- 
East  Lancashire  took  place  in  the  Black- 
burn Exchange,  and  was  addressed  in  lan- 
guage of  the  most  vehement  character.  Re- 
solutions were  passed  to  resist  the  reduc- 
tion, and  tho  meeting  broke  up  in  an  excited 
and  angry  spirit,  the  speeches  of  the  dele- 
gates having  especially  pointed  hostility 
towards  the  chairman  of  the  employers' 
association.  Other  meetings  followed  in 
the  various  manufacturing  towns  of  the  dis- 
trict in  rapid  succession,  and  resolutions  not 
to  submit  to  any  reduction  of  wages  were 
everywhere  carried. 

The  speeches  of  the  delegates  soon  made 
it  apparent,  that  their  policy  was  to  allow 
parts  of  the  district  to  accept  the  reduction 
and  thus  to  supply  funds  for  the  support 
of  the  operatives  on  strike.  At  a  Burnley 
meeting,  held  on  the  1st  of  August,  an 
operative  objected  to  the  line  proposed,  and 
the  following  pertinent  conversation  took 
place  : 

*  The  Operative  :  If  we  come  out  on  strike, 
who  will  support  us  ?  How  many  men  can 
stand  two  or  three  weeks'  strike  ? — (**  Sit 
down,"  and  disturbance). 

*  The  Chairhan  :  Does  our  friend  appre- 
hend that  the  whole  of  North  and  North-East 
Lancashire  will  come  out  on  strike  at  once  ? 
If  he  does  he  is  mistaken.' 

It  had  become  clear  that  the  weavers  had 
no  thought  of  compromise,  and  that  they 
were  prepared  to  fight  the  battle  locally  in- 
stead of  over  the  whole  of  the  area  inter- 
ested. It  was  felt  that  a  struggle  of  enor- 
mous dimensions  was  in  prospect,  and  each 
side  made  ready  to  array  its  forces,  counter- 
act the  policy  of  [its  opponents,  |and  com- 
plete its  organization  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  secure  success. 

On  the  1 2th  of  April  a  meeting  of  the 
trade,  including  employers  from  Clitheroe 
and  other  towns  not  connected  with  the 
association,  owning  altogether  6,400,000 
spindles  and  185,000  looms,  took  place  at 
the  Palatine  Hotel,  and  the  following  reso- 
lutions, preparatory  to  the  impending  strike, 
were  passed  unanimously  : — 

*'  1st.  That  in  case  of  a  strike  occurring  at 
any  of  the  mills  where  a  notice  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  wages  has  been  posted,  we  hereby 
pledge  ourselves*  to  support  the  districts  or 
firms  singled  out,  by  closmg  our  mills. 

*  2nd.  That  any  firms  or  districts  attacked 
shall  be  liberally  compensated  until  the  re- 


mainder of  the  trade  is  stopped  or  the  strike 
terminated. 

*  8rd.  That  .the  mills  working  at  a  reduc- 
tion of  10  per  cent,  shall  contribute  to  the 
fund  intended  to  give  effect  to  the  second 
resolution  the  amount  saved  in  wages  by  the 
said  reduction,  until  the  remainder  of  the 
mills  cease  work  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  first  resolution.' 

Notwithstanding  this^  decisive  action,  the 
workpeople  were  still  buoyed  up  with  the 
hope  that  either  the  masters  as  a  body 
would  give  way  at  the  last  moment,  or  that 
the  defection  from  their  ranks,  when  it 
was  found  that  the  hands  really  struck  work, 
would  be  so  serious  as  to  break  down  the 
employers'  organization. 

On  the  16th  of  April  a  deputation  from 
the  spinners  offered  to  accept  a  reduction  of 
5  per  cent. ,  or  to  refer  the  dispute  to  arbi- 
tration, but  the  proposal  was  aeclined.  It 
was  with  extreme  regret  that  the  employers 
found  it  indispensable  to  refuse  concession 
to  the  Fpinners,  whose  conduct  throughout 
this  trying  time  had  been  in  marked  con- 
trast with  that  of  the  weavers,  but  the 
losses  [in  the  spinning  branch  of  the  trade 
were  so  enormous,  that  for  two  half-years 
no  dividend  had  been  declared  in  thirty-six 
out  of  forty  of  the  principal  new  co-opera- 
tive mills,  and  the  employers  had  no  choice. 

The  more  reasonable  attitude  of  the  spin- 
ners was  in  some  degree  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  and  other  operatives,  tempted  by 
the  large  dividends  at  first  earned,  had 
largely  invested  their  savings  in  co-opera- 
tive spinning  companies.  These  concerns 
were  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  with  bor- 
rowed capital,  and,  so  long  as  the  profits 
exceeded  the  5  per  cent,  paid  for  its  use, 
the  dividends  upon  the  share  capital  were 
large.  When,  however,  the  profits  fell 
below  5  per  cent. ,  the  reverse  process  oper- 
ated, and  hence  the  large  proportion  of 
borrowed  capital,  with  its  prior  claims  upon 
the  concern's  earnings,  helped  to  increase 
the  pressure  of  the  adverse  times  upon  the 
shareholders.  The  poorer  shareholders, 
unable  to  pay  the  continued  calls,  were 
obliged  to  sell  their  shares  at  a  great  sacri- 
fice, and  in  too  many  cases  the  hardly- 
earned  savings  of  an  industrious  life  disap- 
peared. 

Hence  the  position  of  the  spinning  branch 
of  the  trade  was  well  known  ;  and,  had 
there  been  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  spin- 
ners' leaders — of  which  there  is  no  indica- 
tion— to  mislead  the  public  and  the  work- 
people, it  could  not  have  been  tried  with 
any  fair  chance  of  success. 

So  few  co-operative  or  limited  liability 
weaving  mills  were  in  existence,  that  the 
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same  practical  demonstration  of  the  losses 
sustained  by  the  manufacturers  was  not 
available  for  the  instruction  of  the  workers  : 
they  were  consequently  more  easily  entrap- 
ped by  the  subtle  and  fallacious  arguments 
put  befpre  them. 

On  the  1 7th  and  18th  of  April,  the  notices 
of  a  reduction  of  wages  remaining  posted 
in  the  mills,  the  workpeople  left  work 
throughout  North  and  North-East  Lanca- 
shire, and  the  greatest  strike  that  had  ever 
occurred  in  the  cotton-trade  became  an  act- 
ual fact. 

This  was  the  time  when  true  friends  of 
the  operatives  should  have  abstained  from 
all  action  calculated  to  encourage  persist- 
ence in  a  hopeless  effort  certain  to  cause 
incalculable  misery  if  prolonged  ;  but  it  is 
seldom  that  such  considerations  have  weight 
with  warm  partisans.  It  might,  however, 
have  been  expected  'that  wealthy  manufac- 
turers, like  Messrs.  Horrocks,  Miller,  and 
Co.,  enjoying  over  their  neighbours  the 
great  advantage  of  a  Bpecial  trade  devoted 
to  the  supply  of  the  home  market,  would 
have  been  the  last  to  give  encouragement 
to  a  strike  against  such  a  reduction  of  the 
cost  of  production  as,  although  not  neces- 
sary to  them  individually,  was  vitally  im- 
portant to  the  manufacturers  of  North  and 
North-East  Lancashire,  who,  as  a  body,  are 
entirely  dependent  upon  foreign  markets 
for  the  disposal  of  their  productions.  Messrs. 
Horrocks,  however,  published  a  letter  in 
the  *  Times  '  containing  the  following  para- 
gr^h  : — 

*  With  regard  to  the  main  point,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  tlie  redtiction  wUl  go  for  nothing  in 
the  way  of  mending  the  foreign  trade,  and  that 
if  U  Uikes  place  the  difference  to  tJie  employers 
icill  he  immediately  lost  by  the  competition  to  sell 
in  a  market  suffering  from  pletTiora  of  produc- 
tion. It  is  dear,  then,  that  the  result  mil  sim- 
ply he  a  loss  to  the  cotmtry,  which  ijoiU  lefdt  in 
the  home  trade,  in  tlie  same  way  as  a  lad  grain 
crop,  or  any  other  misfortune  which  lessens  the 
spending  power  of  tlve  peopU, ' 

This  was  immediately  printed  in  large 
type  and  posted  on  the  walls  in  every  strike 
town  and  hamlet.  It  is  clear  that  Messrs. 
Horrocks  underestimate  the  importance  of 
cheap  production  as  a  means  of  the  reten- 
tion and  extension  of  all  foreign  markets, 
but  more  especially  of  those  threatened  by 
rival  producers.  *  A  bad  grain  crop  '  raises 
the  price  of  food,  necessitates  a  large  im- 
port of  grain  which  has  to  be  paid  for,  and 
to  the  extent  of  these  payments  absorbs  the 
absolute  weaHh  of  the  country.  Can  it  be 
maintained  that  lowering  wages  in  a  manu- 
facture  dependent  upon  an  export  t  «de 


which  is  conducted  at  serious  loss  has  any 
one  of  these  effects  ?  Does  it  r^se  the  cost 
of  articles  consumed  by  the  mass  of  the 
people  ?  Does  it  lead  to  an  export  of 
wealth  in  exchange  for  articles  of  consump- 
tion ?  Does  it  diminish  the  spending  power 
of  the  people  in  the  same  degree  as  a  pro- 
longed continuance  of  a  losing  trade,  which 
absorbs  the  capital  necessary  for  their  em- 
ployment ? 

Surely  Messrs.  Horrocks  have  limited 
their  range  of  enquiry  to  the  effect  of  re- 
duced wages  upon  the  immediate  position 
of  the  market  for  their  own  home-consumed 
longcloths. 

On  the  20th  of  April  the  weavers*  secre- 
taries proposed  arbitration  upon  the  com- 
bined questions  of  the  reduction  of  wages 
and  short  time  ;  but  this  was  declined, 
upon  the  ground  that  the  state  of  trade  ren- 
dered a  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  indispens- 
able, and  that  the  Employers'  Association 
*  was  not  empowered  by  its  constitution  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  short  time. ' 

The  employers  had  already  refused  a 
compromise  based  upon  a  reduction  of  5 
per  cent,  when  offered  by  the  spinners,  and 
had  distinctly  declined  arbitration  or  to 
treat  upon  the  question  of  short  time. 
Under  these  circumstances,  an  interview 
was  sought  for  the  14th  of  May  by  the 
weavers*  delegates,  with  the  professed  ob- 
ject of  seeing  *  if  some  means  could  not  be 
devised  ;  whereby  this  deplorable  struggle 
might  be  brought  to  an  end.'  Tlie  em- 
ployers accorded  the  request,  and  invited 
the  delegates  of  the  spinners  and  card-room 
hands  to  attend  the  meeting. 

The  greatest  excitement  prevailed  among 
the  turn-out  workpeople.  They  had  been 
led  to  expect  that  at  least  there  was  a  pros- 
pect of  the  conference  resulting  in  the  re- 
opening of  the  mills,  whilst  the  employers, 
on  the  other  hand,  naturally  anticipated 
that  the  delegates  would  bring  forward  pro- 
positions calling  for  serious  and  careful  con- 
sideration. It  turned  out,  however,  that 
they  had  no  real  desire  to  arrange  a  settle- 
ment. They  [simply  repeated  propositions 
which  had  been  rejected  before,  and  which 
they  must  have  |  known  would  be  rejected 
again.  The  :  result  of  the  interview  can  l>e 
best  described  by  giving  the  delegates'  pro- 
posals and  the  masters'  answers. 

The  delegates  offered  firstly  :  *  Arbitra- 
tion as  to  whether  a  reduction  of  10  per 
cent,  is  justifiable  and  wise,  considering  the 
present  state  of  stocks  and  trade  ; '  and 
secondly,  *  if  the  reduction  is  necessary, 
should  it  be  accompanied  by  short  time  ? ' 

After  having  submitted  this  one  proposij-p 
tion,  the  delegates  retired  from  the  room, 
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and  the  employers'  committee  passed  tlie 
following  resolution  : — 

*  This  committee  sees  no  reason  to  depart 
from  the  resolution  passed  on  the  23rd  of 
April,  as  follows  : — **That  neither  mediation 
nor  arbitration  can  be  accepted."  * 

The  decision  having  been  communicated 
to  the  delegates,  they  then  proceeded  to 
submit  their  next  proposition,  which  was  to 
work 

*  four  days  per  week  with  10  per  cent,  reduc- 
tion, or  five  days  per  week  with  5  per  cent, 
reduction,  and  that  when  full  time  is  resumed, 
a  meeting  of  the  two  committees  should  be 
held  to  decide  upon  the  rate  of  wages.' 

This  proposal  was  considered  by  the 
masters'  committee  in  private,  and  the  dele- 
gates on  being  re-admitted  to  the  room 
wore  informed  that  the  committee  had 
passed  tjie  following  resolution  :  — 

*That  this  committee  begs  to  refer  the 
operatives  to  the  letter  to  Messrs.  Birtwistle 
and  Whalley,  of  May  1st,  which  contains  the 
following  paragraph : — **  The  committee  fur- 
ther desires  to  pomt  out  that  the  North  and 
North-East  Lancashire  Cotton  Spinners'  and 
Manufacturers'  Association  is  not  empowered 
by  its  constitution  to  deal  with  the  question 
of  short  time."  ' 

The  operatives  then  submitted  their  next 
proposal,  which  was  a  reduction  of  5  per 
cent,  without  any  conditions,  to  Avhich  the 
masters'  committee  replied  by  passing  the 
following  resolution  : — 

*  That  this  conunittee  regrets  that  the  posi- 
tion of  trade  does  not  justify  any  modification 
of  the  determination  previously  arrived  at  to 
reduce  wages  10  per  cent.'  . 

When  the  rejection  of  the  last  proposal 
was  announced  to  the  deputation,  Mr.  Birt- 
wistle intimated  that  there  had  been  riots, 
and  might  be  again  ;  that  the  leaders  had 
hitherto  endeavoured  to  keep  the  people 
quiet,  but  that  henceforth  they  declined  all 
further  responsibility  ;  whatever  might  hap- 
pen, they  left  the  responsibility  with  the 
employers.  Tlie  chairman  replied  that  the 
employers  would  not  yield  to  threats  what 
the  state  of  trade  prevented  their  conceding 
to  argument. 

The  employers  left  MaAchestcr  for  their 
respective  homes,  not  without  anxiety  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  threatening  language 
used.  The  delegates  telegraphed  the  failure 
of  the  interview  to  the  different  towns  inter- 
ested ;  and,  on  the  arrival  of  the  train  con- 
toning  the  bulk  of  the  Blackburn  employ- 
ers at  the  Blackburn  station,  an  agitated 
crowd  had  gathered  upon  the  platform  and 
outside  the  station.  Soon  afterwards  an 
excited  meeting  took  place  on  Blakey  Moor, 


a  large  open  space  in  the  town,  to  decide 
*  what  was  to  be  done  next. '  Rioting  com- 
menced ;  houses  and  mills  were  attacked, 
and  much  property  destroyed ;  a  furious 
mob  made  its  way  to  Clayton  Orange,  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Raynsford  Jackson,  and, 
disappointed  in  their  desire  to  inflict  sum- 
Tnary  vengeance  upon  him,  burnt  his  house 
and  all  its  contents.  The  rioters  then  re- 
turned to  Blackburn,  and,  joined  by  others, 
continued  their  depredations  untU  a  late 
hour,  when,  the  military  having  arrived,  they 
were  brought  under  control,  and  violence 
ceased  about  two  o'clock. 

The  following  morning  rioting  recom- 
menced, not  only  in  Blackburn,  hot  in 
Burnley,  Accrington,  Preston,  and  Great 
Harwood,  and  the  district  had  to  be  put 
under  military  occupation. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  the  Government  for 
the  decisive  instructions  given  to  the  au- 
thorities, to  leave  no  means  unemployed 
which  should  prove  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  life  and  property.  The  evil  dis- 
posed section  of  the  population,  although 
cowed,  remained  sullen  and  bitter— evi- 
dently ready,  if  unrestrained,  for  further 
violence. 

Many  of  the  rioters  were  ci^tured  and 
committed  for  trial.  Penal  servitude  for 
various  terms  of  years,  and  imprisonment 
for  shorter  periods,  became  the  lot  of  some 
of  them  ;  and  this  lamentable,  useless,  and 
unnecessary  strike  lincrered  on  for  another 
month,  until  an  independent  committee 
over-rode  the  regular  del^ates,  and  secured 
the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  weavers  in 
favour  of  asking  the  employers  to  re-open 
the  mills.  This  they  did  on  the  18th  and 
19th  of  June,  and  the  people  flocked  to 
work  on  the  masters'  terms  after  a  resist- 
ance of  nine  weeks'  duration. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  the  surprise  of  the 
employers  at  the  meagreness  of  the  pro- 
posals made  by  the  weavers'  delegates,  on 
the  14th  of  May,  will  be  shared  by  others. 
We  have  reason  to  know  that  it  was  not  a 
little  startling  to  some  of  the  delegates 
themselves  ;  and  two  of  them  have  stated 
that,  at  a  meeting  of  the  delegates  held  in 
Blackburn  on  the  10th  of  May,  it  was  re- 
solved *  that,  in  the  event  of  the  other  pro- 
positions failing,  there  should  be  an  offer 
to  accept  a  reduction  of  7^  per  cent.  ; '  and 
finally,  as  a  last  resource,  to  submit  to  a 
ten  per  cent,  reduction,  with  an  arrange- 
ment for  reconsidering  the  matter  within 
three  months.' 

Had  the  original  intention  of  the  dele- 
gates in  seeking  an  interview  with  the  em- 
ployers been  carried  out,  the  last  proposi- 
tion  would  have  been  accepted,  and  the 
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strike  would  have  been  brought  to  a  conclu- 
Bion  the  same  week.  "What,  however,  is 
infinitely  more  important,  the  rioting  and 
violence  would  have  been  prevented,  which 
have  thrown  such  discredit  upon  our  factorv 
population,  and  have  startled  society  witt 
the  revelation  of  the  existence  of  an  under- 
current of  latent  barbarism  and  ignorance, 
which  were  only  associated  in  men's  minds 
with  past  history,  and  were  thought  to  have 
been  vanquished  by  the  spread  of  educa- 
tion, and  especially  by  tiie  influence  of 
sound  teaching  upon  political  and  economic 
subjects,  rendered  accessible  by  the  cheap- 
ness of  the  dwly  and  weekly  press. 

How  came  it  to  pass  that  these  proposi- 
tions were  withheld?  The  explanation 
given  is,  that  the  two  weavers'  -secretaries 
and  a  Manchester  confidant,  being  closeted 
together  for  half  an  hour,  took  upon  them- 
selves to  set  aside  the  previously  arranged 
programme,  the  remaining  delegates  being 
informed  that  the  masters  were  certain  to 
accept  one  of  the  other  proposals. 

We  pass  over  the  well-intentioned  but 
mistaken  efforts  made  by  different  gentle- 
men to  mediate  in  the  dispute,  as  these 
various  attempts  at  interference  had  no 
other  effect  than  to  delay  the  only  possible 
settlement,  by  exciting  false  hopes  of  a 
compromise. 

Having  now  completed  our  narrative  of 
the  salient  features  of  this  great  industrial 
conflict,  we  shall  criticize  the  arguments 
advanced  on  both  sides,  in  favour  of  the 
measures  respectively  advocated  as  a  remedy 
for  the  depression  in  the  cotton-trade, 
which  in  the  second  manifesto  of  the  work- 
people, dated  April  18,  was  admitted  to  the 
fullest  extent : — 

*  In  common  with  the  rest  of  our  country- 
men, we  deplore  the  great  losses  sustained 
by  commercial  men  and  capitalists  during 
the  lost  four  or  five  years.  We  are  aware 
that  the  cotton  trade  has  suffered  for  a  long 
time,  and  is  still  suffering  most  severely. 
The  bankruptcies,  liquidations,  and  quiet  ar- 
rangements made  so  frequently  by  manufac- 
turers, are  evident  proof  of  the  unprofitable 
character  of  the  business.  Our  employers 
propose  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  in  wages 
as  a  means  of  alleviating  their  losses. 

*  At  the  present  time  stocks  of  cotton  goods 
are  lars^e  in  the  hands  of  manufacturers  ;  very 
large  in  the  hands  of  their  agents ;  large  in 
our  Indian  markets ;  excessive  in  those  of 
China. 

*  Prices  are  exceedingfly  low,  the  margin  be- 
tween the  raw  material  and  manufactured 
article  being  less  than  at  any  previous  period 
in  the  history  of  the  trade.     Low  as  the 

I)rices  are,  our  Eastern  markets  rule  still 
ower ;  in  fact,  there  is  no  inducement  to  our 
merchants  to  do  more  than  supply  immediate 


absolute  requirements.  The  great  losses  sus- 
tained in  recent  years  have  not  only  checked 
over-speculation,  but  even  restricted  the  limits 
of  legitimate  and  prudent  adventure.  In 
order  to  show  how  ruinous  these  prices  are 
we  give  the  following  samples,  taken  from 
the  bread  and  cheese  makes  of  the  trade.  .  . 

*  Now,  a  firm  with  only  600  looms  on  either 
of  these  articles  is  losing  at  the  rate  of  60Z. 
sterling  per  week. 

'  Ten  per  cent,  reduction  will  not  give  more 
than  one-fourth  of  this  sum.' 

Before  the  strike  commenced  the  weavers' 
leaders  adopted  the  policy  of  denying  the 
necessity  for  a  reduction  of  wages  ;  and  in 
the  manifesto  of  the  30th  of  March  they 
had  made  light  of  the  depression  of  trade. 
When  it  became  clear  that  the  reduction 
would  bo  enforced,  a  new  line  of  argument 
was  found  more  politic.  The  deprespion 
was  then  magnified,  and  fighting  resolutions 
were  framed,  with  a  view  to  obscure  the 
true  i^sue,  keep  the  workpeople  together, 
and  win  the  public  sympathies.  Resolu- 
tions were  passed  favouring  short  time  as 
the  true  remedy  for  the  state  of  trade,  and 
the  favourite  formula  adopted  was — *  Four 
days  a  week,  10  per  cent,  reduction  ;  five 
days  a  week,  5  per  cent,  reduction  ;  but 
full  time,  old  rate  of  wages. ' 

We  will  pass  over  the  now  admitted  fact, 
that  this  proposition,  so  far  as  the  delegates 
are  concerned,  was  made  under  the  convic- 
tion that  it  would  not  be  entertained  by  the 
masters,  and  we  will  simply  grapple  with 
the  features  it  contains  calculated  to  fasci- 
nate the  multitude,  and  to  gain  acceptance 
with  those  easy-going  economists,  whose 
sympathies  run  away  with  their  judgment. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  presented  to 
us  *  short  time  '  as  the  proper  remedy  for 
bad  trade,  and  in  the  next,  the  stipulation 
that,  whether  short  time  does  its  curative 
work  quickly  or  slowly,  the  return  to  full 
time  shall  always  be  accompanied  by  a  re- 
currence to  the  old  rate  of  wages  ;  in  other 
words,  that  the  rate  of  wages  shall  not  be 
permitted  to  fall  below  the  existing  level. 

There  are  several  preliminary  difficulties 
to  be  got  over  before  we  can  close  with  the 
advocates  of  short  time.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  the  proved  impossibility  of  induc- 
ing any  great  trade,  as  a  body,  to  resort  to 
such  an  expedient.  In  the  next,  there  is 
the  consideration  whether,  even  if  *  short 
time  '  be  prudent  in  a  given  case,  and  the 
obstruction  just  mentioned  can  be  over- 
come, it  is  the  interest  of  the  industrial 
community  'that  trades-union  leaders  shall 
be  permitted  to  interfere,  not  only  as  to  the 
rate  of  wages,  as  hitherto,  but  also  as  to  the 
expedients  to    be    adopted  by  employers 
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when  struggling  witli  difficulfciea  arising  oat 
of  depressed  trade  ;  and  thirdly,  there  is 
the  most  important  question  to  solve — 
whether  the  depression  to  be  remedied  is 
the  result  of  temporary  or  chronic  causes. 

If  we  assume  for  the  moment,  however, 
that  organized  short  time  is  possible,  and 
trades-union  interference  upon  the  question 
permissible,  we  must  have  no  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  depression  is  a  passing  one, 
caused  by  some  temporary  interruption  to 
ordinaiy  demand,  or  whether  it  is  the  result 
of  causes  of  a  more  enduring  character, 
K  it  is  the  former,  then,  in  all  probability, 
the  expedient  might  be  resorted  to  without 
serious  disadvantage  ;  if  the  latter,  then  it 
would  be  ruinous,  and  might  be  fatal.  We 
have,  therefore,  first  ^to  decide  in  which  of 
tliese  two  categories  we  must  class  the  pres- 
ent unsatisfactory  position  of  our  great  cot- 
ton industry. 

If  it  IS  due  to  the  Indian  and  Chinese 
famines,  to  the  Russo-Turkish  war,  to  an 
unduly  extravagant  investment  of  capital  in 
British  cotton-mills,  to  the  stagnation  of 
demand  caused  by  the  depression  which  has 
spread  over  many  of  the  great  industries  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  then  we  may  rest 
content  that  it  is  of  a  temporary  character. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  growth  of  cotton 
manufacturing  enterprise  in  other  countries 
is,  if  not  the  sole,  still  the  main  cause  ;  if 
the  competition  thus  everywhere  developed 
underlies,  intensifies,  and  subordinates  what 
would  otherwise  bo  but  transient  interrup- 
tions to  our  prosperity  ;  then  the  remedies 
applied  must  be  of  the  searching  and  lasting 
type  which  arenecessitated  by  chronic  dis- 
ease. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  demand 
of  the  Indian  and  Chinese  people  must  have 
been  affected  by  the  losses  consequent  upon 
the  famines  which  have  afflicted  them  ; 
but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  in  the  year 
1877  our  exports  of  cotton  goods  to  India 
and  China  combined  exceeded  those  of  any 
previous  year,  whilst  those  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  were  less  than  in  1872  and  1873, 
and  scarcely  exceeded  the  average  of  the 
previous  five  years.  As  regards  the  con- 
sumption of  cotton 'goods  by  Turkey  and 


Russia,  the  war  seems  to  have  caused  no 
interruption.  Russia  takes  so  small  a  quan- 
tity of  our  cotton  goods  as  not  to  bo  worthy 
of  consideration.  Her  enormous  protec- 
tive duty  virtually  excludes  British  manu- 
factures, her  ordinary  imports  being  onlv 
about  4,000,000  yards,  whilst  Turkey  took 
more  yards  in  1877  than  in  any  previous 
years,  excepting  1876  and  1870.  These 
countries,  therefore,  have  taken  off  at  least 
the  usual  quantity  of  our  cotton  goods,  and 
the  calamities  which  have  diminished  their 
wealth  have  not  directly  affected  our  market 
by  causing  accumulation  of  stock. 

Although  there  has  been  a  large  outlay 
of  capital  in  cotton  spinning  mills  during 
the  ^last  few  years,  still  the  increase  has 
been  below  its  normal  range,  and  has  not 
been  adequate  in  itself  to  cause  depression 
in  the  trade.  If  it  were,  we  should  see  our 
exports  growing  in  a  greater  proportion 
than  hitherto,  for  machinery  has  been  kept 
fully  at  work.  But,  so  far  from  this  being 
the  case,  we  find  that,  whereas  between 
1820  and  1872,  excepting  the  period  influ- 
enced by  the  American  civil  war,  the  quin- 
quennial increase  of  our  export  of  cotton 
goods  ranged  from  22  to  43  per  cent.,  be- 
tween 1872  and  1877  the  increase  was  only 
9  per  cent.  Even  this  rate  of  progress  has 
not  been  continued  in  the  first  half  of  this 
year,  the  export  of  cotton  goods  and  yams 
being  less  than  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  1877. 

The  consumption  of  our  goods  in  foreign 
markets  no  longer  grows  at  its  old  pace, 
and  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  Car 
rivals  are  making  greater  progress  than  our- 
selves, for  since  1870  Great  Britain's  annoal 
consumption  of  cotton  has  increased  less 
than  400,000  bales,  whilst  that  of  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe,  the  United  States,  and 
India,  has  grown  by  more  than  1,260,000 
bales.* 

Foreign  competition,  then,  is  at  the  root 
of  our  continued  bad  trade.  In  former 
times  we  had  occasional  severe  shocks  of 
loss  and  ruin  arising  from  temporary  caoses, 
always  followed  by  rapid  recovery  and 
healthy  progress,  but  now  the  power  of 
quick  recuperation  seems  to  have  gone. 


♦  Cotton  Consumption,  in  Thousands  op  Balbs. 
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The  security  given  to  us  from  invasion 
and  industrial  disturbance,  when  no  part  of 
Continental  Europe  could  rely  upon  imnnu- 
nity  from  devastation,  enabled  us  to  erect 
factories  with  confidence  and  safety,  and 
j^ave  us  a  start  which  went  far  to  confer 
upon  us  an  advantage  amounting  almost  to 
a  monopoly  in  the  supply  of  the  markets  of 
the  world  for  half  a  century.  But  the  forty 
years'  peace,  the  free  interconnnunication 
of  the  people  of  Europe  and  America,  the 
growth  of  capital  abroad,  the  adoption 
everywhere  of  our  improved  machinery  and 
industrial  organization,  the  spread  of  tech- 
nical knowledge  in  other  countries  in  a 
greater  degree  than  in  England,  have  all 
combined  to  sap  the  pre-eminent  position 
we  have  held  as  the  best  and  cheapest  pro- 
ducers of  those  manufactures  which  enter 
most  largely  into  general  consumption. 

It  is  often  urged  that  the  successful  com- 
petition of  other  nations  is  entirely  due  to 
the  protective  duties  with  which  they  shield 
their  manufactures,  and  that,  if  these  impedi- 
ments were  withdrawn,  our  manufacturers 
would  distance  all  competitors  and  ruin  all 
rivals.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  refute  an 
assumption  of  this  kind,  because,  so  long 
as  the  protected  manufacturers  of  any 
country  under-supply  its  wants,  they  neces- 
sarily  |devote  their  attention  to  the  home 
market,  in  which  they  enjoy  the  twofold 
advantage  of  the  protective  duty,  and  of 
escape  from  the  transient  charges  which  fall 
upon  the  foreign  producer.  Hence  there 
is  little  opportunity  of  testing  the  relative 
capacity  of  the  two  to  produce  well  and 
cheaply.  But  the  United  States  probably 
affords  the  means  of  comparison  better  than 
any  other  nation. 

The  American  textile  manufacturers  have 
not  only  been  loud  in  their  demand  for  pro- 
tection, but  they  have  received  it  in  a  high 
degree.  They  have  increased  their  con- 
sumption of  cotton  under  its  influence  to 
such  an  extent,  that  their  imports  of  cotton 
goods  have  steadily  declined  from  227,000,- 
000  yards  in  1860  to  61,000,000  yards  in 
1877,  and  but  26,000,000  yards  in  the  first 
seven  months  of  1878  ;  whilst  on  the  other 
hand,  especially  during  the  last  five  years, 
their  exports  have  undergone  an  entirely 
opposite  process,  the  exports  having .  been 
only  480,000/.  in  1872,  and  having  steadily 
increased  until  ihey  reached,  in  1877, 
2,132,000/.,  the  principal  development 
having  occurred  in  the  last  two  years. 

The  British  importyj  of  cotton  goods  from 
the  United  States  have  grown  in  the  last  few 
years.  But  we  do  not  attach  importance  to  the 
mere  circumstance  that  America  is  sending 
to  this  country  a  small  quantity  of  cotton 
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goods.  It  is  not  the  displacemdnt.of  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  our  manufactures ,  in  the 
home  market,  that  is  the  serious  feature  in 
this  fact.  But  it  is  the  indication  convey- 
ed by  it,  that  the  United  States  market  is 
no  longer  wide  enough  for  the  United 
States  manufacturer  ;  t£at  he  is  compelled 
to  seek  an  outlet  in  neutral  markets  for  hb 
surplus  production,  and  that  he  understands, 
but  does  not  quail  before,  all  the  conse- 
quences of  the  new  position  in  which  he 
finds  himself  placed. 

The  more  intelligent  American  manufac- 
turers are  already  free-traders ;  not,  of 
course,  in  cotton  goods  alone,  but  in  every 
thing.  Wiser  than  our  trades-unionists, 
they  understand  that  if  they  arc  to  supply 
foreign  markets,  they  must  produce  cheaply. 
They  therefore  wish  to  have  cheap  iron, 
cheap  machiner}',  cheap  articles  of  aU  kinds 
for  use  in  their  manufactures.  They  see 
that  they  can  only  have  these  with  free- 
trade,  and  they  argue  that,  with  cotton  on 
the  spot,  and  food  always  cheaper  than  it 
can  be  to  us,  who  have  to  pay  for  its  transit 
from  their  fields,  they  may  hereafter  rely 
upon  at  least  the  two  advantages  of  cheaper 
raw  material  and  cheaper  labour. 

We  see  no  reason  for  disputing  the  force 
of  this  line  of  argument.  The  Auaericans 
may  probp.bly  have  under-estimated  the 
effect  of  their  great  agricultural  advantages 
upon  the  supply  and  cost  of  labour,  should 
free-trade  remove  existing  obstructions  to 
the  full  development  of  the  export  of  agri- 
cultural produce,  which,  but  for  protection, 
would  certainly  assume  propprtions  even 
more  huge  than  at  present.  But  it  would 
be  the  wildest  infatuation  to  assume  that 
our  manufacturers,  now,  at  least,  paying 
30  per  cent,  higher  wages  than  the  Ameri- 
can, and  obtainmg  two  hours  a  day  less  la- 
bour, will  be  able,  if  this  relative  position 
continues,  to  produce  as  cheaply,  or  to  ret^^in 
in  such  a  rivalry  their  former  superiority. 

The  competition  of  the  United  States  is 
certainly,  then,  real.  It  has  not  only  virtu r 
ally  deprived  us  of  its  40,000,000  of  people 
as  customers,  but  it  threatens  us  with  per- 
manent active  rivalry  in  outside  markets. 

India,  too,  is  making  great  strides  as  a 
manufacturing  country.  She  has  adopted 
the  modern  organized  factory  system,  and 
her  consumption  of  cotton  has  increased 
from  65,000  bales,  in  1861,  to  114,000 
bales  in  1874,  and  237,000  in  1877,  this 
present  rapid  rate  of  growth  having  com- 
menced in  1874.  The  Indian  people  have 
been  accustomed  to  the  manipulation  of 
cotton  '  from  time  immemorial.  .Before 
hand-labour  was  superseded  bv  machinery 
in  Jgngland,  and  when  the  peopfc  of  Europe 
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and  India  depended  upon  the  same  manu- 
facturing appliances,  Indian  manufactures 
were  produced  so  much  more  cheaply  than 
European,  as  to  bear  the  cost  of  transit 
frcfm  India  to  Europe.  Machinery  and  the 
factory  system  then  gave  to  England  ,'an 
advantage  similar  to  that  which  the  breech- 
loader and  its  new  military  organization 
gave  to  Prussia  over  Austria  in  the  war  of 
1866,  Now,  however,  that  the  natives  of 
Indiia  are  again  upon  a  level  with  us  in  their 
manufacturing  processes,  there  are  indica- 
tions that  they  will,  at  least,  run  us  hard 
for  the  supply  of  cotton  clothing  to  India 
and  the  East,  although  we  see  no  reason  to 
assume  that  they  can  ever  regain  their 
former  relative  position  in  Europe. 

They  have  labour  so  cheap,  that  they  can 
employ  three  people  where  we  employ  one, 
and  yet  not  expend  nearly  so  much  in  labour 
as  the  British  manufacturer  has  to  pay. 
They  have  cotton  at  their  doors  ;  and  thus, 
as  regards  the  250  millions  of  people  who 
inhabit  our  great  dependency,  they  save  the 
enormous  pressure  of  the  transit  charges 
fr<!rtn  England  ;  whilst  they  have  proved 
that,  unaided  by  protection,  they  can  suc- 
cessfully compete  with  us  in  neutral  mar- 
kets. Their  exports  of  cotton  goods  and 
yams  to  the  markets  of  China,  Japan, 
Persia,  Arabia,  Ceylon,  Aden,  the  Straits 
Settlements,  Mauritius,  and  the  Eastern 
(^oaat  of  Africa,  in  which  we  were  without 
a  rival,  have  steadily  grown  simultaneously 
with  their  factory  industry,  and  we  are 
seriously  threatened  in  those  markets  which 
alone  have  absorbed  the  entire  increment  of 
British  production  for  the  last  decade.* 


The  statistical  table  given  below  of  the 
export  of  Indian-made  cotton  goods  and 
yams,  is  not  without  interest.  It  shows 
that  in  these  cotton  goods  there  has  been  a 
greatly  increased  export  to  the  Eastern  coast 
of  Africa,  Aden,  and  Arabia,  and  of  yams 
to  China,  Japan,  Aden,  and  Arabia.  Nor 
is  it  unworthy  of  note,  that  France  and 
Italy  are  both  seeking  an  outlet  for  their 
cotton  products  in  India. 

Cheapness  of  production  is  surely,  then, 
of  supreme  moment  in  our  competition  with 
this  new  and  vigorous  competitor. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  shares  in  the 
Indian  mills  have  fallen  in  value  of  late,  and 
that  the  prosperity  of  the  Indian  manufac- 
turers has  received  a  passing  check  ;  but 
such  a  result  was  sure  to  follow  develop- 
ment so  rapid  as  that  of  the  factory  system 
of  India,  and  the  only  reason  for  surprise 
is,  that  it  has  not  been  more  intense,  and 
that  the  Indian  mill-shares  maintiun,  as 
they  do,  a  much  higher  relative  value  than 
those  of  England. 

The  editor  of  the  *  Fortnightly  Review,' 
in  his  article  on  Lancashire  in  the  July  num- 
ber, uses  the  following  pregnant  words  : 
*  The  economic  contest  of  the  cheap  races 
with  the  dear  ones  is  sure  to  come.'  No 
doubt  it  is  sure  to  come  :  or  rather,  as  Mr. 
Greg  troly  says,  *  It  has  come  already.' 
When  250,000,000  of  a  *  cheap  race  '  are 
denied  by  the  might  of  a  superior  power  the 
privilege  of  mutual  destraction  and  contin- 
ual devastation  ;  are  compelled  to  follow 
peaceful  pursuits  ;  are  assisted  by  the  or- 
ganizing powers  and  capital  of  the  *  dearest ' 
race  in  the  world  ;  it  would  be  marvellous 
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ToUl  cxporU  of  yarn 

1,200,968 

1,708,592 

1.812,695 

2,464.852 

2,831,725 

6,298,611 

7,926.710 

Imports  of  Foreign  Cotton  Goods  into  India,  in  Takqb. 


Vranc«. 
liali*.. 


184,885 
614.481 


400,970 
2.098.248 


686.688 

999,270 


977,482 
2.996.715 


718,80: 
l,7ia,4M 


*  It  is  probable  a  qnantltj  of  these  are  English  goods  shipped  rlA  BrindisL  ^3 
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if  that  *  poor  race, ' — planted,  as  it  is,  in  a 
country  ricL  in  natural  resources,  and  grow- 
ing many  most  important  raw  matenals, — 
did  not  become  formidable  in  the  industrial 
world.  But  the  widespread  introduction  of 
more  scientific  and  mechanical  appliances 
for  production,  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America,  must  have  the  effect  of  lessening 
the  cost  of  production,  of  adding  to  the 
world's  wealth,  and  of  promoting  a  general 
advance  in  the  aggregate  material  prosperity 
of  its  entire  population,  but  more  especially 
of  the  population  of  those  favoured  regions 
in  which  the  change  is  making  the  most 
progress. 

The  tendency  therefore  is,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  to  increase  the  resources  and 
prosperity  of  the  people  of  the  world  as  a 
whole,  and  to  level  the  social  status  of  the 
mass  of  the  people  in  its  various  communi- 
ties. 

This  levelling  process,  however,  does  not 
promise  in  our  day  to  be  of  advantage  to 
the  population,  especially  the  labouring  pop- 
ulation of  these  islands-— of  these  34,000,- 
000  out  of  the  1,440,000,000  of  people 
who  are  to  share  with  them  in  its  operation. 
The  prospect  of  this  fortieth  part  qf  the 
population  of  the  globe,  who  ara  now  enjoy- 
ing all  the  advantages  of  the  first  start  in  a 
great  race  of  progress,  is,  in  all  probability,  to 
lose  something  in  the  equalizing  influence 
of  the  general  adoption  of  labour-saving 
machinery. 

It  can  hardly,  in  any  case,  be  to  the  in- 
terest of  this  people  to  help  its  competitors 
by  accepting  tne  fallacious  trades-union  gos- 
pel of  the  creation  of  artificial  prices  by  con- 
stant limitation  of  production,  by  obstruc- 
tion to  the  free  acquisition  of  the  knowledge 
of  trades,  by  shortening  the  hours  and  the 
effectiveness  of  labour,  and  by  acting  in  all 
respects  as  if  all  labour  outside  our  own 
limited  area  were  to  be  left  out  of  the  reck- 
oning. What  is  the  main  evil  of  protection  ? 
Simply  that  it  artificially  increases  the  cost 
to  tne  consumer  of  the  articles  subject  to 
protective  duties.  English  statesmen  and 
economists,  and  the  mass  of  the  people,  all 
condemn  it ;  then  why  not  equally  condemn 
the  same  result  when  brought  about  by  the 
smaller  combinations  of  trades  rather  than  by 
those  larger  combinations  called  nations  ? 

India  certainly  has  a  greater  material  fu- 
ture than  her  present  position  indicates. 
There  are  many  who  think  that  her  rapid 
progress  as  a  maker  of  cotton  goods  by  steam 
power  is  due  to  protection.  It  seems  pretty 
clear,  however,  that  it  rests  upon  a  more 
secure  basis,  and  that  it  requires  no  pam- 
pering. The  Indian  import  duty  on  cotton 
goods  raises  their  cost  to  the  people  of  In- 


dia, as  much  as  an  addition  of  twenty  per 
cent,  to  the  British  cotton  operatives*  wages 
would.  Consequently,  so  far  as  it  affectA 
the  competition  between  the  British  and 
Hindoo  workman,  its  tendency  is  to  lessen 
materially  the  value  of  British  labour  ex- 
pended upon  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
goo^s  for  India.  The  present  Government 
has  promised  that  the  first  Indian  surplus 
should  be  devoted  to  its  repeal,  but  there 
are  indications  that  this  promise  is  construed 
so  as  to  be  of  but  little  value.  Salt  and 
other  revenues  to  the  amount  of  nearly  half 
the  duty  have  been  given  up  this  year,  and 
the  people  of  India  have  been  relieved  from 
imposts  which  were  certainly  objectionable 
in  many  of  their  features,  but  neither  more 
injurious  to  them,  nor  so  grossly  unjust  to 
England,  as  the  protective  import  duty  oni 
cotton  goods. 

China,  too,  with  its  400  millions  of  peo- 
ple, requires  but  enlightened  government, 
which,  probably,  it  wiU  not  enjoy  for  a  few 
generations,  to  render  its  ingenious  and 
most  industrious  people  dangerous  rivals  to 
the  flesh-eating  populations  of  Europe. 
Chinamen,  however,  emigrate  in  suflScient 
numbers  to  be  entitled  to  consideration  in 
calculations  as  to  the  future  value  of  labour. 

To  return,  however,  after  this  digression, 
to  our  subject,  which  is  how  far  the  adver- 
sity of  our  cotton  trade  is  due  to  competition, 
we  have  seen  that  the  United  States  and 
India  are  already  actual  rivals  in  more  than 
one  market,  and  that,  possessing  all  the  re- 
quisite qualifications,  tncy  threaten  us  with 
a  keen  struggle  for  those  portions  of  our 
cotton  trade  which  alone  show  signs  of  fu- 
ture expansion.  We  shall  now  turn  our  at- 
tention to  the  European  communities  which 
have  built  up  their  manufactures  upon  the 
basis  of  protection. 

We  know  the  cost  to  the  whole  commu- 
nity of  fiscally  fostered  trades,  and  we  never 
cease  to  wonder  at  the  blindness  of  our 
neighbours.  In  this  we  are  not  a  little  un- 
reasonable. Let  any  one  who  doubts  it  read 
Mr.  Fawcett's  recent  work  on  *  Free  Trade 
and  Protection.'  It  is  full  of  instructive, 
pungent,  and  lucid  reasoning  and  criticism^ 
One  hundred  and  seventy-one  pages  prove 
unanswerably  that  protection  is  economically 
wrong,  and  that  the  political  and  social  ar* 
guments  advanced  in  its  favour  are  so  many 
fallacies,  whilst  the  last  two  pages  afford  an 
ample  justification  to  those  who  disregard 
the  teaching  so  elaborately,  patiently,  and 
exhaustively  evolved,  and  prefer  their  own 
interests  or  sentiments  to  the  truths  of  po- 
litical economy.  Bead  Mr.  Fawcett's  con- 
demnation of  the  protective  duties  levied 
on  various  social  and  political  grounds,  an4 
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then  read  the  following  sentences  relating 
to  the  Indian  Import  Duty  on  cotton 
goods  : — 

'  All  the  economic  objections  which  can  be 
nrged  against  any  protective  duty  of  course 
apply  to  this  particular  tax. 

'  The  subject^  Tunceverj  cannot  he  regarded  as 
one  involving  simply  economic  considercttions.  It 
would  scarcely  be  appropriate  here  to  discuss 
the  question  in  its  political  bearings,  but  it  is 
perfectly  obvious  that  the  control,  which  it  is 
just  and  wise  for  the  English  Parliament  to 
exercise  over  the  taxation  of  any  of  its  de- 
pendencies, involves  political  considerations 
of  the  first  importance.  A  more  serious  error 
can  scarcely  he  committed  than  to  impose  taxation 
on  a  'people  regardless  of  their  feelings  and  their 
sentiments.  The  most  equitable  system  of  taxa- 
tion uJUch  it  is  possible  to  devise  for  one  country 
may  he  altogether  unsuited  to  other  countries, ' 

The  underlined  extracts  supply  the  pro- 
tectionists of  every  country  with  all  that  is 
needful  to  give  plausibility  to  the  defence 
of  any  protective  duty. 

The  European  States  which  have  aided 
their  manufacturers  by  protective  duties  are 
Russia,  Germany,  Holland,  France,  Italy, 
Spain,  Switzerland,  and  Austria.  They 
took  240,000,000  yards  of  our  cotton  goods 
in  1860,  200,000,000  yards  in  1870,  and 
342,000,000  yards  in  1877.  Thus  the 
want  of  progress  in  the  demand  for  our 
cotton  manufactures  is  not,  as  is  so  often 
urged  by  trades-union  writers,  caused  by 
the  protective  tariffs  of  Europe.  So  far 
from  this  being  the  case,  it  is  to  these 
countries  in  a  small  degree,  though  to  India, 
China,  and  the  Eastern  markets  principally, 
that  we  are  indebted  for  compensation  for 
the  stationary  position  of  the  other  inde- 
pendent neutral  markets. 

This  will  be  made  clear  by  the  table  on  the 
following  page,  whiclT  gives  our  exports  of 
cotton  goods  and  yams,  1st,  to  India,  China, 
and  other  Eastern  markets ;  2nd,  to  the  Euro- 
|>ean  manufacturing  states,  all  protection- 
ists ;  3rd,  to  the  United  States,  also  pro- 
tectionists ;  and  4th,  to  the  remaining 
countries  of  the  worid,  which  have  no  fac- 
tory system.  This  table  embraces  the  years 
1840,  1850,  1860,  and  those  from  1870 
to  1877. 

What,  however,  is  the  explanation  of 
this  remarkable  fact — that  these  manufac- 
turing states  have  increased  their  consump- 
tion of  British  goods  in  a  greater  ratio  than 
other  countries,  excluding  always  the  east- 
em  nations,  besides  increasing  their  own 
average  consumption  of  cotton  from  1,538,- 
000  bales  in  the  years  1857-61,  to  1,939,- 
000  bales  in  the  five  years  1868-72,  and 
to  2,363,000  bales  in  the  quinquennial 
neriod  1873-7,  or  an  average  increase  of 


825,000  bales  per  year  over  the  years 
1857-61  ?  Partly  that  these  leading  Euro- 
pean States  are  making  greater  strides  in 
general  material  progress ;  partly,  in  all 
probability,  that  they  are,  eitner  openly  or 
through  the  instmmentality  of  the  smug- 
gler, contributing  to  the  necessities  of  their 
neighbours.  It  is  not  probable  that  the 
non-manufactijring  countries  are  displacin^i^ 
cotton  goods  by  other  textiles  to  any  great 
extent,  and  it  does  not  seem  irrational  to 
assume  that  they  are  receiving  supplies 
from  new  sources. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  United 
States,  France,  Italy,  and  India  are  export- 
ing cotton  goods  in  increasing  quantities. 
It  does  not  follow  that  they  should  be  tak- 
ing less  of  our  goods  to  make  this  fact  im- 
portant. They  import  from  us  special 
classes  of  goods,  and  export  other  classes, 
but  they  make  for  themselves  the  latter 
also,  and  to  the  extent  of  both  their  con- 
sumption and  their  export  of  these  we  suffer 
from  their  competition.  We  have  already 
shown  the  progress  in  this  direction  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  received  from  a  New  Orleans 
merchant  may  not  be  without  interest : — 

*  The  manufacturers  of  cotton  goods  in  the 
United  States  have'  established  for  themselves 
a  monopoly  of  supplying  the  Mexican  markets 
with  their  manufactures,  to  the  exclusion  of 
those  made  in  Great  Britain,  whence  the  sup- 
ply had  heretofore  been  derived.  Having  for 
a  long  series  of  years  been  engaged  in  the  ex- 
portation of  goods  thither  from  Qreat  Britain, 
under  peculiarly  favourable  circumstances  I 
speak  with  full  information  upon  the  subject.  * 

As  regards  France,  the  circumstances  are 
curious,  and  the  growth  of  the  consumption 
of  cotton  goods  remariksble.  In  1871  her 
consumption  of  raw  cotton  was  131,951,000 
lbs.,  in  1876,  227,640,000  lbs. 

In  1871  she  imported  yam  to  the  amount 
of  26,900,000  francs,  and  in  1876  of  47,- 
600,000  francs.  In  1871  her  import  of 
cotton  manufactures  was  to  the  amount  of 
29,900,000  francs,  and  in  1876,  77,200,- 
000  francs. 

Thus,  besides  spinning  and  manufactur- 
ing near  100,000,000  lbs.  more  cotton,  she 
manufactured  more  yam,  representing  80,- 
000,000  francs.  Moreover,  her  imports  of 
cotton  goods  were  less  than  her  exports  in 
1864  by  27,211,000  francs,  and  more  than 
her  exports  in  1876  by  11,100,000  franca  ; 
hence  she  used  of  imported  goods  to  the 
amount  of  38,311,000  francs  more  in  the 
latter  than  in  the  former  year. 

Switzerland  is  not  an  importer  but  an  ex- 
porter of  cottton  goods  and  yams,  but  her 
export  has  remained  stationary  during  the 
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ladt  six  years,  her  total  export  of  yam  and 
goods  not  exceeding  about  36,000,000  lbs. 
annually,  representing  90,000  bales  of  cot- 
ton. 

Germany,  in  1876,  imported  6,187,660 
lbs.,  and  exported  26,026,760  lbs.  of  cot- 


The  position  in  Holland  is  similar.  8he 
imports  considerably  more  cotton-yam  than 
she  exports,  but  she  exported  in  187 6  manu- 
factures to  the  amount  of  1,361,760/.,  and 
imported  them  to  the  amount  of  030,583/*. 

Belgium  spins  her  own  yam,   and   ex- 
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ton  manufactures,  whilst  she  exported  18,- 
742,600  lbs.  of  cotton  yam,  importing  118,- 
188,000  lbs.  She  thus  exports  the  com- 
pleted goods,  importing  the  raw  material 
and  yam,  upon  which  considerable  labour 
and  outlay  has  still  to  bo  expended. 


ported  in  1876  manufactures  to  the  value  of 
3^  millions  of  francs  above  her  imports  ; 
the  latter  being  12^  millions  of  francs. 

Italy's  export  of  cotton  manufactures,  in- 
cluding hosiery,  has  steadily  increased.  It 
has  grown  continuously  since  1870,  when 
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she  exported  5520^.  in  yarn,  and  40,520/. 
in  cloth,  unti],  in  1 877,  the  amounts  were 
21,620/.  and  125,760/.  re8pecti\'ely. 

It  is  therefore  to  France,  Germany,  Bel- 
giom,  and  Italy,  that  we  have  to  look  as  our 
earliest  continental  competitors. 

We  see,  then,  that  our  export  of  cotton 
manufactures  no  longer  grows  at  its  former 
rate  ;  that  this  want  of  progress  is  not  con- 
lined  to  those  markets  in  which  native  manu- 
,  facturers  are  aided  by  protected  duties,  but 
is  even  more  marked  in  the  neutral  markets 
of  Europe  and  America  ;  that  our  rivals  are 
making  more  rapid  strides  than  ourselves  in 
their  consumption  of  cotton  ;  that  the 
United  States  are  already  engaged  in  active 
rivalry  with  us  for  the  supply  of  neutral 
markets,  after  having  virtually  driven  us 
out  of  their  own  ;  that  India  is  not  only 
competing  with  us  for  the  national  trade, 
but  is  invading  markets  hitherto  entirely 
ours  ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  would  be  un- 
wise to  regard  the  present  depression  as  one 
based  upon  purely  temporary  causes,  to  be 
met  by  the  expedient  of  lessening  the  out- 
put, and  increasing  the  cost  of  production. 

We  have,  however,  thus  far  assumed 
that,  in  dealing  with  the  alternative  pro- 
posal of  short  time  instead  of  a  reduction 
of  wages,  it  is  possible  to  adopt  throughout 
the  trade  a  general  resort  to  short  time, 
and  that  it  is  not  unsafe  to  negotiate  with 
union  leaders  upon  such  a  detail  of  busi- 
ness management. 

But  experience  has  proved  that  no  such 
scheme  can  be  carried  out.  It  never  hap- 
pens that  every  manufacturer  is  in  the  same 
position.  Short  time  may  be  advantageous 
to  one,  injurious  to  another,  niinous  to  a 
third.  If  the  losses  are  heavier  than  the 
expenses  incurred  whether  the  establishment 
works  or  stops,  then  short  time  may  dimin- 
ish loss.  If  the  losses  are  much  less  than 
this,  short  time  is  injurious.  If  there  is  no 
loss,  or  a  small  profit,  then  the  disadvantage 
of  working  short  time  is  apparent  even  to 
the  uninitiated.  But  beyond  these  simple 
issues,  there  is  the  grave  consideration  for 
many  men  whose  capital  is  small  compared 
with  their  engagements,  that,  even  for  a 
prospective  advantage,  they  cannot  afford 
to  bring  upon  themselves  present  loss. 
Hence  it  arises  that  organized  short  time  is 
rarely,  if  ever,  even  briefly  practicable. 

It  may  then  be  said.  Why  should  not 
those  manufacturers  whose  trade  is  the  worst 
lessen  production  by  short-time  working  ? 
The  main  reason  is,  first,  that  the  best  of 
their  workpeople  would  leave  them,  and 
find  employment  in  mills  working  full  time. 
This  is  a  most  serious  consideration.  It 
takes  years  to  gather  together  a  thorough 


set  of  superior  wc^-kmen,  and,  to  take  the 
lowest  ground,  the  pecuniary  loss  conse- 
quent upon  their  dispersion  is  one  not  to  be 
faced  excepting  under  the  pressure , of  su- 
perior necessity.  So  strongly  is  this  felt, 
that  some  of  our  largest  millowners,  who 
are  no  longer  willing  to  bear  the  serious 
losses  at  present  incurred,  are  closing  parts 
of  their  mills,  and  [running  the  remainder 
full  time,  with  the  object  of  avoiding  the 
dispersion  of  their  best  workpeople. 

There  is,  moreover,  the  further  reason, 
that  the  lessened  consumption  of  cotton  and 
production  of  goods  caused  by  short  time, 
or  by  partial  stoppage,  benefits  those  con- 
tinuing at  work,  at  the  sole  cost- of  those 
curtailing  production,  and  tlius  docs  be- 
tween manufacturer  and  manufacturer  what 
short  time  throughout  a  national  trade  would 
do  between  nation  and  nation.  This  con- 
sideration is  not  without  weight  in  the  delib- 
erations of  those  who  would  otherwise  be 
ready  to  work  short  time. 

If  organized  short  time  by  voluntary  ar- 
rangement among  the  employers  is  imprac- 
ticaole,  is  it  likely  that  it  will  be  adopted  at 
the  dictation  of  the  unions  ?  Can  it  be 
supposed  that  our  capitalists  will  accept  a 
policy,  which  they  decline  as  ruinous  when 
urged  upon  them  by  fellow-employers,  at 
the  demand  of  men  who  cannot  have  any- 
thing like  the  same  accurate  knowledge  of 
their  position,  or  of  the  necessities  of  trade, 
and  who  are  known  to  be  influenced  by  con- 
siderations, and  to  be  the  disciples  of  sys- 
tems, anti^onistic  to  tiie  interests  of  em- 
ployers ?  We  do  not.  dwell  upon  the  fact 
that  the  delegates  are  known  to  have  urged 
short  time  for  strategic  purposes. 

The  difficulty  of  arranging  with  the  unions 
comparatively  simple  questions  relating  to 
the  rate  of  w^es  has  been  sufficiently  set 
forth  in  this  article,  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
complication  that  would  follow  from  allow- 
ing them  to  engross  a  still  larger  field  of 
interference,  and  to  meddle  in  the  questions 
of  executive  management  and  industrial 
policy.  Mr.  Macdonald's  scheme  of  limit- 
ing ^e  output  of  the  collieries  would  be 
the  type  of  their  remedy  for  all  trade  diffi- 
culties. Indeed,  the  weavers'  delegates,  in 
their  manifesto  of  the  25th  of  April,  e^- 
cially  refer  to  that  scheme  in  the  following 
terms  : — 

*  If  the  coal-masters  of  this  country  had  not 
only  wisely  restricted  their  output  when  they 
found  it  impossible  to  find  a  market  for  all 
their  supplies,  what  would  have  been  the 
position  of  those  gentlemen  at  the  present 
time  ?  They  occupy  a  very  unpleasant  posi- 
tion, and  we  dare  say  they  could  give  a  nttle 
advice  to  our  employers.' 
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The  editor  of  the  *  Fortnightly  Review  ' 
describes  the  contest  as  one  not  waged  in 
defence  of  any  principle, — *  there  was  no 
principle  really  at  stake. ' 

Are  such  contests  generally  undertaken 
to  elucidate  some  precept  of  political  econ- 
omy or  to  solve  social  or  industrial  prob- 
lems ?  We  are  disposed  to  think  that  their 
origin  is  always  less  heroic,  that  the  reduc- 
tions of  wages  which  lead  to  strikes  spring 
from  the  commonplace  but  very  general 
desire  to  avoid  loss  and  ruin,  and  that  the 
demands  for  advanced  wages  which  cause 
them  have  their  origin  in  the  idea,  prevalent 
at  the  time,  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
higher  wages. 

The  supposition  of  the  editor  of  the 
*  Fortnightly '  that  the  employers  would 
have  hesitated  to  reduce  wages  10  per  cent., 
if  the  weavers  had  possessed  a  large  accumu- 
lated fund,  presumes,  either  that  the  trade 
was  not  so  unprofitable  as  was  stated  by  the 
masters  and  admitted  by  the  men's  leaders, 
or  that,  whatever  the  loss,  the  masters 
would  have  submitted  to  being  driven  head- 
long to  certain  ruin  by  a  wealthy  trades- 
union.  But  if  the  supposition  were  correct, 
what  would  be  gained  by  the  strength 
of  the  onion  and  the  weakness  of  the 
employers  ?  Nothing  but  injury  and  loss 
to  both,  and  detriment  to  the  larger  inter- 
ests of  the  country.  We  can  understand  an 
uneducated  operative  or  an  interested  dele- 
gate being  guided  by  the  idea,  that  em- 
ployers indulge  in  an  arbitrary  whim  when 
they  reduce  or  advance  wages,  but  we  expect 
more  enlightenment  from  the  cultured 
writers  who  are  looked  upon  as  leaders  of 
thought. 

Manufacturers  arc  in  the  aggregate  but 
the  agents  of  the  consumer  in  the  purchase 
of  labour.  Their  profit  is  their  commission, 
and  they  can  give  no  more  for  labour  than 
they  obtain  from  their  principal.  If  they 
do  so  they  trench  upon  their  capital,  and  if 
the  process  is  continued  their  merited  ruin 
follows. 

If  they  can  obtain  from  the  consumer  the 
margin  for  cost  of  production  which  enables 
them  to  pay  a  given  rate  of  wages,  they 
must  necessarily  pay  that  rate  ;  if  a  greater 
mai^n,  they  must  soon  pay  a  higher  rate  ; 
if  a  less  margin,  a  lower.  They  have  no 
choice.  Laws  over  which  they  have  no  con- 
trol settle  all  this  for  them  in  the  long  run. 
They  cannot  reduce  wages  when  trade  is 
prontable.  They  are  compelled  to  advance 
them  when  the  profits  are  hu:ge.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  there  is  a  legitimate  profit — the 
average  trade-profit  in  a  given  trade — and 
that  the  employers  combine  to  reduce  wages 
in  order  to  make  it  more ;  let  us  even  go  fur- 


ther, and  assume  that  they  succeed,  what 
follows  ?  A  great  introduction  of  fresh  capi- 
tal, attracted  by  the  great  profits,  over-produc- 
tion, reaction  and  loss.  But  the  probability 
is,  that  an  attempt  made  under  such  circum- 
stances would  fall ;  some  employers  would 
certainly  not  run  the  risk  of  a  strike  when 
they  were  making  profits  ;  this  hesitation 
would  be  visible  to  the  workpeople  ;  and, 
instead  of  increased  profits,  their  cessatign 
and  heavy  loss  would  certainly  result  from 
the  inconsiderate  and  unwise  proceeding. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  strike  which  has 
given  occasion  to  this  article  proves,  how 
powerless  organization  and  determination 
are  to  prevent  a  reduction  of  wages,  when 
trade  has  continued  unprofitable  sufficiently 
long  to  demonstrate  the  impossibility  of 
carrying  it  on  with  safety  without  altering 
the  basis  of  cost. 

The  sooner  these  truths  are  recognised, 
the  better  for  all  parties.  All  would  lament 
such  a  reduction  of  wages  as  should  affcpt 
the  social  status  of  the  people,  but  a  popu- 
lation engaged  in  catering  for  the  wants  of 
the  foreign  consumer  must  be  prepared  to 
compete  in  cheapness  and  quality  with  all 
comers.  If  others  choose  to  work  longer 
hours  at  lower  wages,  and  have  other  ad- 
vantages which  enable  them  to  produce  at 
less  cost,  we  [may,  if  we  like,  give  up  our 
trade  to  them  and  take  the  consequences  ; 
or  we  may,  on  the  other  hand,  accept  the 
inevitable  with  the  best  possible  grace,  and 
seek  by  superior  industry,  self-denial,  and 
skill  to  make  as  much  out  of  adverse  cir- 
cumstances as  those  circumstances  permit. 
But  it  would  be  the  extremity  of  folly  to 
seek  to  conquer  rivalry  by  artificial  agencies, 
to  compete  with  cheapness  and  industry  by 
costly  production,  whether  by  reducing 
production  or  by  the  payment  of  wages 
which'  trade  does  not  yield.  If  the  *  cheap 
races,'  or  the  races  cheaper  than  our  own 
race,  enter  into  successful  competition  with 
us,  lamentation  may  be  permissible,  but  it 
will  not  alter  the  course  of  events. 

Since  the  foregoing  article  was  written, 
Mr.  John  Morley  has  thrown  aside  the  air 
of  veiled  partiality  which  characterized  his 
article  in  the  *  Fortnightly  '  on  the  Lanca- 
shire Strike  ;  he  has  changed  his  opinion 
that  the  short-time  proposal  of  the  opera- 
tive delegates,  coupled  with  the  stipulated 
conditions,  *  was  a  'proposal  which  it  wa« 
impossible  for  the  masters  to  entertain  ; ' 
has  defended  their  stipulations  as  containing 
'  genuine  economic  statesmanship  ; '  and  has 
stood  forth  in  the  columns  of  the  *  Times,  * 
and  at  the  Trades  Union  Congress,  as  their 
literary  champion.     He  has  made  the  most 
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of  the  materials  at  his  disposal,  the  object 
of  all  his  efforts  being  to  prove  that  the 
existing  depression  of  trade  is  the  result 
of  *  over-production,'  and  that  *  organized 
short  time  '  is  the  true  remedy. 

We  presume  that  in  a  sense  all  bad  trade 
is  due  to  *  over-production. '  There  could 
scarcely  be  a  losing  trade  in  any  industry 
unless  its  produce  exceeded,  for  the  time 
being,  the  demand  at  paying  prices.  It 
would  consequently  always  be  correct,  when 
trade  is  unprofitable,  to  say  there  is  *  over- 
production.' But  Mr.  Morley  maintains 
that  there  is  *  over-production  '  in  a  broader 
sense  than  this.  He  asserts  that  it  is  due 
to  *  reckless  extension  and  gross  over-pro- 
duction '  on  the  part  of  the  British  cotton 
trade — ^to  an  abnormal  increase  of  invest- 
ment in  cotton  mills.  He  looks  to  *  organ- 
ized short  time  '  as  the  true  remedy.  But 
his  entire  train  of  thought  and  argument  is 
based  upon  a  fallacy.  It  implies  that  each 
important  industry  is  a  corporation  respon- 
sible in  the  aggregate  for  all  the  acts,  not 
only  of  individual  employers,  but  of  outside 
aspirants  to  a  place  in  its  ranks. 

The  following  paragraphs  on  the  undue 
extension  to  which  he  attributes  *  over-pro- 
duction,' and  on  organized  short  time  in 
obedience  to  trades-union  dictatk)n  as  the 
remedy,  are  evidences  of  this  tendency. 

*If  the  employers  retort  that  they  know 
best  how  to  manage  their  own  business,  I  in<^ 
tend  nothing  offensive  by  reminding  them 
that  they  hardly  knew  how  to  manage  their 
own  business  when  they  plunged  or  allowed 
themselves  to  be  driven  into  what,  not  a 
humble  doctrinaire^  but  their  own  leaders  de- 
scribe as  reckless  extension  and  gross  over- 
production.' ...  'Is  it  surprising,  is  it  un- 
just, that  the  great  population  which  this 
avowedly  improvident  action  has  drawn  to- 
gether in  Lancashire  should  feel  that  they 
have  a  claim,  at  least,  to  be  fairly  listened 
to  in  a  matter  which  involves  the  destinies  of 
themselves  and  their  families  ?  ' 

These  two  extracts  embody  the  whole  of 
Mr.  Morley's  case  which  requires  an  answer. 

1st.  They  attribute  blame  where  there  is 
no  ground  for  it. 

2nd.  They  assert  as  a  fact  that  there  has 
been  *  reckless  extension  and  gross  over- 
production '  in  the  British  cotton  trade. 

3rd.  They  claim  for  trades-union  leaders 
a  right  of  interference  upon  these  false  pro- 
misses,  which  would  not  be  justifiable  even 
if  they  were  indisputable. 

Before  Mr.  Morley  accuses  the  capitalists 
in  a  great  industry  of  not  knowing  '  how  to 
manage  their  own  business,'  because  there 
has  been  a  *  reckless  extension  '  of  it,  he 


should  first  ascertain  whether  that  extension 
has  been  made  by  those  already  in  the 
trade,  or  by  outsiders  whose  proceeiings 
have  been  regarded  with  anxiety,  as  detri- 
mental to  their  interests,  by  those  already 
in  the  trade.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  state 
that  the  great  bulk  of  the  employers  hare 
not  enlarged  their  establishments  of  late 
years. 

The  introduction  of  now  capital  has  been 
principally  the  work  of  outsiders,  and  more 
especially  of  promoters  of  limited  liability 
companies,  whose  object  has  been  quite  as 
mucn  speculation  as  trade.  In  many  case^ 
operative  capital  has  been  the  backbone  of 
the  enterprise,  the  result  being  the  unhappy 
dispersion  of  hard-earned  savings.  Even 
assuming  that  these  investments  are  the 
cause  of  the  present*  stagnation,  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  why  those  amongst  the  em- 
ployers— ^and  they  are  the  great  majority — 
who  have  simply  suffered  from  the  conse- 
quent increased  competition,  should  be  ac- 
cused of  *'  not  knowing  how  to  manage  their 
own  business.' 

But  has  there  been  *  reckless  extension 
and  gross  over-production  '  in  the  British 
cotton  trade  ?  What  is  *  reckless  exten- 
sion ? '  Is  it  such  a  rate  of  extension  as  all 
previous  experience  has  proved  to  be  justi- 
fiable, or  is  it  an  unprecedented  abnonnal 
rate  of  extension,  based  upon  a  mistaken, 
frivolous,  and  highly  speculative  estimate  of 
presumed  new  conditions  of  demand  ?  Sure- 
ly not  the  former.  For  if  so,  the  enterprise 
to  which  we  owe  our  huge  industrial  and 
commercial  resources,  and  to  which  we  must 
look  for  the  employment  of  our  growing 
population,  is  a  proof  of  foolhardiness  rather 
than  of  that  intelligent  daring  which  is  the 
foundation  of  commercial  greatness.  If  the 
latter,  then  we  shall  endeavour  to  show  that 
no  such  *  extension  '  as  to  deserve  the  char- 
acteristic of  '  reckless  '  has  taken  place,  not- 
withstanding the  lai^  introduction  of  new 
men  and  capital  into  the  business  of  cotton 
spinning. 

We  propose  to  prove  that  the  extension 
has  not  been  reckless, 

1  St.  By  showing  that  during  the  last  seven 
years  there  has  been  a  diminution  instead  of 
an  increase  in  the  British  consumption  of 
cotton. 

2nd.  By  showing  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  exports  of  cotton  goods  to  invalidate 
the  conclusions  drawn  from  statistics  relat- 
ing to  the  consumption  of  cotton. 

drd.  That  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
spindles  and  looms  erected  during  the  last 
eight  years  has  been  below,  and  not  above, 

the  rates  of  former  years.    ^^^^,^1^ 
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1.  In  1871  the  consumption  of  cotton  in 
Great  Britain  was  8222  thousands  of  bales. 
In  1872  it  was  3132  thousands  of  bales. 
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„  1874 
„  1875 

3335 
3149 
3077 
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It  is,  then,  clear  that  since  1871  there 
has  been  no  increase  in  our  consumption  of 
cotton  to  support  Mr.  Morley's  hypothesis. 
So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  the  new 
feature  of  an  absolutely  stationary  position 
is  made  manifest  as  regards  the  British 
cotton-trade.  When  this  fact  is  put  in  jux- 
taposition with  the  concurrent  development 
of  the  Continental  and  United  States  com- 
petition, we  think  that  material  for  instruc- 
tive consideration  will  be  supplied  to  Mr. 
Morley  and  his  trades-union  friends,  whose 
sole  remedy  for  stagnant  trade  is  increased 
cost  of  production. 

2.  Mr.  Morley  states  that  the  export  of 
cotton  goods  was  greater  in  1877  than  in 
1872  by  300,000,000  yards,  and  of  yams 
by  15,000,000  lbs.;  and  he  assumes  that 
the  existing  depression  is  consequently  less 
intense  than  is  apparent  or  generally  sup- 
posed. We  have  before  us  figures  which 
prove  that  the  consumption  of  cotton  has 
diminished.  If  therefore  during  the  last 
year  a  greater  number  of  yards  of  calico 
have  been  exported,  it  is  clear  that  there 
has  either  been  an  accumulation  of  stock 
which  has  been  forced  off  at  all  hazards 
during  the  pressure  for  money,  which  the 
depression  of  last  year  has  caused,  or  that 
the  *  yards  '  are  no  true  criterion  of  cotton 
value,  a  greater  number  of  yards  having 
been  made  put  of  the  same  weight  of  cotton. 

3.  It  is  difficult  to  deal  with  the  allega- 
tion that  there  has  been  an  undue  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  machinery  put  down  of 
late  years,  because  we  have  no  ofiicial  re- 
turns of  the  spindles  and  looms  since  1874. 
XJp  to  that  year,  however,  official  figures 
refute  Mr.  Morley's  assumption.  In  1850 
the  number  of  spinning  and  doubling  spin- 
dles was  20,977,017  ;  in  1861,  30,387,267; 
the  increase  being  45  per  cent,  in  9  years  ; 
in  1870  it  was  37,718,758,  or  an  increase  of 
24  per  cent,  in  9  years,  notwithstanding  the 
great  check  given  to  manufacturing  enter- 
prise in  the  cotton-trade  by  the  cotton  fam- 
ine. The  last  official  return  was  made  in 
1874,   when  the  number  of  spindles  was 


41,881,789,  the  increase  in  the  four  years 
being  1 1  per  cent.  Since  then  it  is  estimat- 
ed that  4,000,000  additional  spindles  have 
been  erected,  which  would  make  the  increase 
in  spindles,  for  the  7  years  since  1870,  22 
percent.,  or  little  more  than  the  rate  of  in- , 
crease  in  the  9  years  impeded  by  the  Amer- 
ican civil  war. 

It  is,  however,  the  number  of  looms  which 
manufacture  the  cloth  we  produce,  and  the 
progress  made  in  this  branch  of  the  trade, 
that  affect,  in  a  higher  degree  than  the 
progress  made  in  the  spinning  branch,  the 
questions  most  prominently  debated  during 
the  late  strike.  The  number  of  looms  in 
1850  was  249,627  ;  in  1861,  399,992  ;  in 
1870,  440,676  ;  in  1874,  463,118  ;  and 
the  highest  estimate  for  the  present  time  is 
500,000.  In  the  first  9  years  the  rate  of 
increase  was  60  percent,;  in  the  next,  10 
per  cent. ;  in  the  following  4  years,  5^  per 
cent. ;  and  in  the  last  8  years,  no  more  than 
8  per  cent. 

There  has  certainly  been  no  reckless  in- 
vestment  in  weaving  machinery,  even  if  the 
conditions  of  production  had  not  been  ma- 
terially  altered  through  the  action  of  Mr. 
Morley's  friends.  But  the  reduction  in  the 
legal  time  of  factory  work,  from  60  to  56 
hours  weekly,  which  caqae  into  operation 
in  1874,  would  have  had  the  effect  of  di- 
minishing our  exports  and  lessening  the  vol- 
ume of  the  national  industry,  had  not  addi- 
tional  machinery  been  put  into  operation  to 
make  up  for  the  deficiency  thus  created. 

Deducting  the  percentage  of  efficiency 
taken  from  the  machinery  at  work  in  1874 
from  that  of  the  increase  since  1870,  it  will 
be  seen  that,  since  1870,  the  rate  of  increase 
even  in  the  spinning  machinery  is  abnor- 
mally small,  whilst  in  weaving  machinery  it 
is  most  inconsiderable. 

What,  then,  is  the  cause  of  the  bad  trade  ? 
Is  there  not  over-production  ?  Perhaps  so, 
but  where  ?  We  have  already  given  figures 
which  prove  the  stationary  position  of  the 
British  cotton-trade  in  the  last  7  years. 
We  are  told  by  Mr.  Morley  and  others,  that 
our  rivals  are  suffering  more  than  ourselves. 
Is  it  so  ?  In  1871  the  continent  of  Europe 
used  2,327,000  bales.  In  1876  its  con- 
sumption reached  2,605,000  bales ;  last 
year  it  was  only  2,283,000  bales  ;  but  dur- 
ing the  current  season  its  consumption  has 
increased  from  2,084,290  bales  in  the  first 
48  weeks  of  the  cotton  season  of  1877  to 
2,294,829  bales  in  the  same  period  of  this, 
showing  an  increase  of  over  200,000  bales, 
which  indicates  that  the  continental  con- 
sumption this  year  will  be  nearly  2,600,000 
bales.  ^ 

The  United  States  used  1,140,000  baldfe 
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in  1871  ;  1,489,000  bales  in  1877  ;  1,546,- 
000  bales  in  the  twelve  months  ending  with 
the  Ist  of  September  this  year. 

Hence  the  Continent  and  the  United 
States  have  increased  their  actual  consump- 
tion of  cotton  by  half  a  million  bales,  whilst 
that  of  Great^  Britain  has  been  standing  still. 

Where,  then,  is  the  ^  over-production  ? 
Where  the  evidence  that  the  capitalists  in  the 
British  cotton-trade  have  so  recklessly  ex- 
tended their  investments  in  machinery  as  to 
indicate  that  they  require  the  assistance  of 
trades-union  leaders  in  the  management  of 
their  business  ?  If  there  is  over-production, 
they  are  not  the  over-producers.  If  they  cur- 
tail their  production,  they  will  assist  produc- 
tion elsewhere  by  lowering  the  price  of  cot- 
ton  and  leaving  larger  fields  of  demand  to 
their  rivals. 

*  Organized  short  time  '  would  stop  mills 
which  are  working  profitably  as  well  as  those 
which  are  working  at  a  loss.  Is  it  to  be 
supposed  that  any  man  would  convert  a  profit 
into  a  loss  out  of  deference  to  a  theory  ? 
All  producers  see  the  advant'ige  of  cheaper 
production,  and  may  combine,  even  at  a 
present  sacrifice,  to  bring  it  about.  They 
cannot  comprehend  why  they  should  incur 
loss  to  maintain  the  cost  of  production. 

Those  who  are  losing  most  will  diminish 
production  first,  others  later.  This  is  ra- 
tional, and  the  national  interest.  When  in- 
ferior lands  are  unable  to  grow  wheat  at  the 
price  the  importer  can  take,  they  fall  out  of 
cultivation,  and  he  would  be  regarded  as 
insane  who  should  propose  that  all  lands 
should  be  placed  under  limitation  as  to  the 
proportion  to  be  cultivated  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  price  of  wheat  and  make  farming 
profitable  all  round.  Many  collieries  which 
have  been  left  unworked,  owing  to  the  high 
cost  at  which  coal  was  got  in  them,  were 
started  during  the  coal  famine,  and  many 
new  ones  were  opened,  whicli,  owing  to  a 
variety  of  causes,  could  only  get  coal  at  un- 
due cost.  Most  of  these  are  now  closed, 
and  those  which  produce  the  most  cheaply 
continue  working.  This  is  as  wronff,  ac- 
cording to  trades-union  teaching,  as  the  re- 
fusal of  mill-owners  to  work  short  time,  who 
regard  it  as  their  interest  not  to  do  ;  so 
but  the  artificial  attempt  to  bolster  up  non- 
paying  concerns  at  the  cost  of  paying  ones, 
and  those  producing  at  a  high  price  at  the 
expense  of  those  producing  at  a  low  cost, 
would  end  in  bringing  all  together  down  to 
one  common  level  of  ruin. 

As  for  the  mass  of  the  working  men,  we  do 
not  wonder  that  they  should  misunderstand 
the  surroundings  which  affect  their  interests, 
and  at  times  grow  violent.  They  might  sus- 
pect the  wisdom  of  their  own  delegates,  of 


whose  shortcomings  they  see  frequent  in- 
stances, but,  in  the  language  of  the  *  Times,' 
*  we  must  be  patient  with  the  working  man 
when  we  find  his  cultured  guides  '  mislead- 
ing him.  '  *  He  is  not  always  his  own  best 
friend,  but  he  needs,  it  seems,  Mr.  John 
Morley  to  show  him  how  he  may  cut  hia 
own  throat  most  effectually.  * 


Art.  VIII.— 1.  The  Chureh  Quarterly  Re- 
view. For  July,  1877,  Januar}-,  1878, 
and  July,  1878. 

2.  Is  the  Church  of  England  Protestant! 
A  Historical  Essay.  By  Homersham  Cox, 
M.  A.,  a  Judge  of  County  Courts.  Second 
edition.   1875. 

3.  Household  Theology.  By  J.  H.  Blont, 
M.A.  New  edition.   1877. 

4.  Principles  at  Stake,  Essays,  &c.  Edit- 
ed by  G.  H.  Sumner,  M.A.  Second  edi- 
tion.  1868. 

5.  A  History  of  the  Christian  Church  dur- 
ing the  Reformation,  By  C.  Hardwick, 
M.A.  Fourth  edition,  revised  by  Pro- 
fessor Stubbs.     1874. 

6.  A  History  of  the  Articles  ]of  Religion, 
By  Charles  Hardwick;  B.D*  New  edi- 
tion.  1859. 

7.  Apostolical  Succession  not  a  Doctrine  of 
the  Church  of  England,  A  Historical  Es- 
say, <fec.  By  Cantab.   1870. 

8.  T'he  present  Movement  a  true  Phase  of 
Anglo- Catholic  Church  Principles,  A 
letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Carter,  &c.    1878. 

9.  The  True  Position  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Scotland^  being  a  Charge,  d:c. 
By  the  Right  Rev.  Henry  Cotterill,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  Edinburgh.     1877. 

There  seems  reason  to  hope  that  the  pres- 
ent may  be  a  favourable  time  for  a  more 
deliberate  consideration  than  has  yet  been 
practicable  of  the  principles  involved  in  the 
Ritualistic  movement.  Various  circum- 
stances have  combined  to  check  for  a  while 
the  vehement  passions  which  had  been 
aroused  by  the  controversy.  The  recent 
decision  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench, 
nullifying  the  sentence  pronounced  by  Lord 
Penzance  against  Mr.  Mackonochie,  and  de- 
clai'ing  even  the  Privy  Council  to  have  ex- 
ceeded its  powers,  has  for  the  time  allayed 
the  irritation  of  personal  prosecutions,  and 
has  raised  large  legf^  questions  of  the  high- 
est interest.  But  perhaps  a  still  more  bene- 
ficial influence  has  been  exerted  by  the  sim- 
ple fact  that  the  public  mind  has  been  re- 
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cently  absorbed  in  matters  of  iss  more  urgent 
importance.  In  the  present  day,  if  great 
political  questions  are  in  abeyance,  an  ex- 
cessive attention  is  often  concentrated  upon 
topics  of  social  interest  like  Ritualism  ;  and 
an  excitement  is  aroused  which  renders  it 
very  difficult  to  maintain  a  calm  estimate  of 
the  real  bearings  and  comparative  impor- 
tance of  the  points  at  issue.  Of  course  this 
danger  is  the  greatest  with  the  weakest  por- 
tion of  the  public,  and  any  unsound  move- 
ment of  thought  is  consequently  in  constant 
peril  of  being  a^;Tavated  among  its  victims 
into  a  dangerous  inflammation.  They  per- 
suade themselves  that  everything  must  be 
staked  on  some  instant  victory  or  some 
passionate  self-assertion  ;  and  if  in  this  state 
of  mind  they  come  into  collision  with  ex- 
isting forces,  they  may  provoke  a  disastrous 
conflict.  The  only  remedy  is  sometimes 
found  in  a  counter-irritation,  which  may 
afford  time  for  the  public  feeling  to  recover 
its  balance. 

There  has  of  late  years  been  a  conspicuous 
instance  of  this  danger  in  the  case  of  Kit* 
ualism.  It  is  essentially  an  excitable  move- 
ment, and  its  followers  are  peculiarly  liable 
to  the  kind  of  mental  inflammation  just 
described.  By  the  very  nature  of  their 
practices  they  force  themselves  on  public 
attention,  and  provoke  and  almost  compel 
public  criticism.  At  length  the  Legislature 
felt  it  necessary  to  pass  a  measure  for  facili- 
tating the  application  of  the  existing  Eccle- 
siastical Law,  and  this  acted  as  a  direct  chal- 
lenge, of  which  they  gladly  availed  them- 
selves. The  consequence  was  that  they 
were  gradually  working  themselves  up  into 
a  state  of  uncontrollable  excitement,  and 
the  slightest  incidents  were  magnified  into 
the  elements  of  a  momentous  crisis.  But 
the  Eastern  Question  arose,  and  although 
at  first  it  seemed  to  add  fuel  to  the  flames, 
by  arraying  the  Ritualistic  party,  in  strange 
conjunction  with  the  Dissenters  and  the 
Radicals,  against  the  common  sense  and  the 
great  majority  of  Englishmen,  it  could  not 
but  have  the  effect,  sooner  or  later,  of  allay- 
ing the  immediate  excitement,  and  reducing 
the  minor  accidents  of  our  domestic  contest 
to  thejr  proper  proportions.  There  are,  as 
we  shall  in  this  article  endeavour  to  show, 
very  grave  issues  at  stake  in  the  Ritualistic 
controversy  ;  but  there  was  no  little  danger 
of  attention  being  diverted  from  them  by 
the  passion  which  had  been  aroused  on  some 
points  of  purely  temporary  interest.  In  the 
presence  of  the  momentous  events  which 
have  of  late  occurred  in  the  East,  these  pas- 
sions have  been  in  some  measure  silenced. 
The  struggle,  indeed,  on  the  essential  points 
at  issue  is  very  far  from  being  at  an  end, 


and  will  doubtless  be  resumed  wi^  at  least 
as  much  energy  as  before  when  the  occasion 
returns.  But  meanwhile  we  are  passiqg 
through  a  period  of  comparative  calm,  and 
an  opportunity  is  thus  afforded  for  endeav- 
ouring to  estimate  deliberately  the  nature  of 
the  issues  in  dispute.  It  is  an  opportunity 
which  it  would  be  rash  to  neglect.  In  ^ito 
of  the  comparative  Ml  *  which  prevails  in 
ecclesiastical  controversy,  the  present  mo- 
ment  is  probably  one  of  critical  importance 
in  the  history  of  our  Church.  Its  political 
enemies  are  silently  biding  their  time,  and 
are  patiently  preparing  for  an  assault  upon 
her  as  soon  as  a  favourable  opportunity  is 
offered,  and  meanwhile  they  are  vigilantly 
watching  the  changes  in  thought  and  feeling 
within  her  pale.  Those  changes,  probably, 
have  seldom  been  more  active.  At  least 
two  energetic  schools  or  parties,  the  High 
Churchmen  and  the  Broad  Churchmen,  are 
contending  for  influence  over  the  younger 
clergy.  Perhaps  the  best  augury  for  the  fu- 
ture is  that  a  new  and  independent  school 
of  theology  is  arising  under  the  influence 
of  the  more  historic  method  of  theological 
study,  of  which  Cambridge  perhaps  set  the 
example,  but  which  aUracts  an  increasii^ 
number  of  able  men  at  the  other  University^ 
It  is  a  time  for  going  back,  if  possible,  to 
first  principles,  for  considering  the  rjeal 
drift  and  meaning  of  current  moven^euts 
and  controversies,  and  attempting  to  weigh 
their  permanent  importance. 

We  propose  in  the  present  article  to  offer 
a  contribution  to  this  object  in  some  obser- 
vations on  one  issue  which  is  ostentatiously 
raised  by  the  Ritualists.  It  is  almost  a 
commonplace  with  them  to  repudiate  Prot- 
estantism, and  they  use  the  very  term  Prot- 
estant as  a  kind  of  opprobrious  epithet. 
The  Bishop  of  Rochester,  having  spoken  of 
the  Protestant  character  of  the  Church  of 
England  on  the  occasion  of  the  recent  dis- 
turbances in  connection  with  St.  James's, 
Hatcham,  was  at  once  challenged  by  one  pf 
the  congregation  to  justify  the  expression. 
The  Ritualuit  usurps  as  peculiarly  his  own 
the  title  of  Catholic,  and  classes  all  his  op^ 
ponents,  whether  members  of  the  Church 
of  England  or  not,  as  '  Protestants, '  evi- 
dently r^arding  them  as  little  better  than 
heretics.  Nor  is  it  only  the  more  ignorant 
class  of  Ritualists  who  adopt  this  language 
and  avow  this  sentiment.  The  pamphlet 
named  at  the  head  of  this  article,  bearing 
the  title,  '  Is  the  Church  of  England  Protes- 
tant V  is  by  a  Judge  of  County  Courts, 
and  its  object  is  to  show  that  ^  not  only  has 
the  Church  never  assumed  the  name  *'  Pro- 
testant "  but — what  is  more  important — jp 
thM  she  has  never  in  fact  been  Protestant 
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either  in  her  doctrines  or  in  her  ecclesiasti- 
cal relations. '  It  is  a  hasty  performance,  as 
is  confessed  by  its  author.  It  betrays  a 
niost  inadequate  acquaintance  with  the  real 
nature  of  the  controversy,  and  is  unworthy 
the  reputation  of  any  person  holding  a  ju- 
dicial position.  But  it  passed  quickly 
through  a  first  edition,  and  thus,  both  from 
the  position  of  its  author,  and  from  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  received,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  a  fair  example  of  Ritualistic 
opinion  on  the  point  in  question.  It  con- 
tains such  statements  as  the  following  \* — 

*  That  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  YI.  maintained  doctrines  funda- 
mentally opposed  to  those  of  the  Protestants, 
and  never  held  ecclesiastical  communion 
with  them,'  and  again  that  *  there  was  no 
union  of  the  Church  of  England  with  Prot- 
estantism in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ;'  that  '  in 
this  country  Protestantism  breathes  an  un- 
congenial atmosphere, '  that  *  it  may  gratify 
the  nlental  cravings  of  Scotch  Calvinists 
and  Irish  Orangemen,  but  by  the  grace  of 
God  it  is  not  the  religion  of  the  Church  of 
England. '  The  word  '  Protestant '  is  de- 
nounced as  ^  a  petulant  aggressive  word, ' 
and  it  is  alleged  that '  Protestantism  avows 
itself  opposed  to  Catholicity. '  Canon  Car- 
ter is  a  writer  of  graver  authority,  and  is 
careful  to  protect  himself  against  such  ex- 
travagances as  those  of  Mr.  Cox,  by  stating 
that  he  does  not  question  the  need  of  pre- 
serving the  Protestant  attitude  ;  but  even 
he  uses  expressions  in  the  letter  named 
above,  just  addressed  by  him  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  which  tend  in  the 
same  direction.  He  speaks  of  *  the  disas- 
trous notion  that  we  live  in  negations,  as 
Protestants,  but  are  unable  or  afraid  to 
put  forth  positive  truth  as  Catholics  ;'  and 
ho  describes  the  last  century  as  *  the  lowest 
point  ever  touched  in  the  downward  Prot- 
estant tendency  of  thought. 'f  When  ex- 
pressions of  this  kind  can  be  used  by  a 
thoughtful  writer  like  Canon  Carter,  it  is 
not  surprising  that,  as  we  have  said,  the 
ordinary  Ritualist  should  regard  the  word 

*  Protestant  *  as  a  simple  term  of  reproach. 

These,  however,  it  might  be  thought,  are 
but  cursory  extravagances,  were  there  not 
more  systematic  evidence  of  the  prevalence 
of  the  same  spirit.  This  evidence,  we  regret 
to  say,  is  furnished  in  abundance  in  the 
pages  of  the  quarterly  journal  which  we  have 
named  at  the  head  of  this  article.  The 
Church  Quarterly  Review  '  was  established 
three  years  ago  for  the  express  purpose  of 
representing  the  views  of  the  High  Church 
party  in  the  quarterly  press.     It  professes 
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to  speak,  not  for  the  Ritualists  as  a  sepa- 
rate school,  but  for  the  party  as  a  whole,  and 
must  be  regarded  as,  in  great  measure, 
their  representative  or^m.  It  is  evidently 
intended  to  take  the  place  of  the  journals 
which  render  such  service  to  the  TractariiB 
party  in  its  palmier  days  ;  and  although  it 
has  as  yet  displayed  no  such  power  as  was 
enlisted  in  their  service,  it  has  been  con- 
ducted, at  least  in  its  early  numbers,  with 
some  ability.  It  must  therefore  be  taken 
as  exhibiting  the  general  spirit  and  tendency 
of  the  High  Church  school  at  the  preaenl 
time,  and  its  statements  cannot  be  explained 
away,  like  Ritualistic  excesses,  as  repre- 
senting mere  private  vagaries.  Now,  in  its 
recent  numbers  this  Review  has  contained  a 
succession  of  articles  on  the  position  of  the 
English  Church,  of  which  the  chief  object 
appears  to  be  to  disengage  the  Church  of 
England  from  any  intimate  relation  with 
Protestantism,  and  to  vindicate  for  it  solely 
what  is  called  a  *'  Catholic  '  basis.  No  op- 
portunity is  lost  of  di^araging  Luther  and 
Calvin.  *'  Protestantism  '  is  as  much  an 
opprobrious  epithet  as  in  Mr.  Cox's  pam- 
phlet.    One  writer  talks  contemptuously  of 

*  the  Christianity  (such  as  it  is^  taught 
by  Luther  and  Calvin.'*  Elsewnere  the 
same  writer,  as  it  seems,  speaks  of  '  the 
cleverer  Protestants  'f  as  a  common  name 
for  the  more  ingenious  heretics  whom  he 
is  contrasting  with  the  Church  of  England* 
But  a  >vrlter  with  a  more  judicial  air,  in  the 
number  for  July,  1877,  in  an   article    on 

*  The  present  relations  between  Church  and 
State,'!  formally  repudiates  what  he  calls 

*  the  Protestant  hypothesis '  of  the  Estab- 
lishment of  the  Church  of  England.  Ue 
alleges  that  the  general  English  mind  knows 
only  two  divisions  of  the  *  Christian 
world : ' — 

*  1.  The  Roman  Catholic. 

*2.  The  Piotestant.  Till  quite  lately  it 
listened  with  impatience,  if  it  listened  at  all, 
to  the  third  division  of  Catholic  It  cared 
nothing  for  the  declaration  in  the  Creed  or 
the  Prayer-Book  as  to  the  Catholic  Churdi,  or 
for  the  absence  of  the  term  Protestant  therein, 
or  for  the  description  of  the  Church  in  the 
great  statutes  of  the  realm.  It  did  not  under- 
stand, and  did  not  wish  to  understand,  the 
position  of  the  Greek  Church,  or  the  incon- 
trovertible argument  against  the  Papal  claim 
for  supremacy  which  the  mere  existence  of 
that  Church  affords.  It  knew  only  that  the 
English  Church  was  Protestant,  and  that, 
therefore,  our  forefathers  were  burnt  by  Cath- 
olics. It  believed  more  in  this  creed  than  in 
that  of  Athanasius.' 

♦  *  aiurch  Quarterly/  July,  1878.  p.  2»8. 
\  Ibid.,  January,  1878,  p.  800.  QQ{g 
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He  proceeds  to  quote  Lord  Palmerston 
and  Lord  Russell,  as  great  exponents  of 
general  feeling  and  opinion,  in  iUustration 
of  the  popular  belief  that  *  Protestantism  is 
the  foundation  of  the  Established  Church. ' 
In  opposition  to  this  Protestant  view  of  the 
case,  he  opposes  that  of  the  ^  Catholic  ' 
party,  who  recognise  an  '  insurmountable 
difference  '  between  an  '  Episcopal  Church 
like  that  of  England  and  a  Presbyterian  Es- 
tablishment like  that  of  Scotland  ;'  he  urges 
that  our  position  is  false,  and  *  indefensible 
on  religious  and  moral  grounds, '  if  we  ac- 
cept the  Protestant  hypothesis.  We  think 
it  probable  that  even  this  writer  would  be 
a  little  startled  by  a  statement  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  same  periodical  for  last  January  * 
to  the  effect  that  the  religion  embodied  in 
the  Roman  *  Breviary  *  and  *  Missal,'  as  dis- 
tinct from  popular  Roman  Catholicism, 
does  not  '  vary  very  essentially  from  that 
set  forth  by  the  English  "  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,"  '  or  by  the  recognition,  a 
little  further  on,f  of  the  *  comparatively 
pure  religion  of  the  **  Breviary"  and 
*'  Missal  "  *;  but  the  drift  of  these  articles 
must  be  judged  from  their  combined  tenour. 
The  High  Church  party,  as  represented  by 
its  principal  organ,  evidently  aims  at  cut- 
ting itself  loose  from  any  vital  connection 
widi  what  is  commonly  understood  as  Prot- 
estant Theology  or  with  the  Protestant 
Churches,  whether  at  home  or  abroad.  It 
avows  its  far  closer  sympathy,  both  in  re- 
spect to  doctrine  and  to  communion,  not 
merely  with  the  Greek  Church,  but  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  itself.  It  di- 
vides, in  fact,  the  professing  world  into 
three  bodies — ^the  Roman  Catholic,  the 
Catholic,  and  the  Protestant.  It  claims  to 
belong  to  the  second  of  these  bodies,  and 
it  professes  close  affinities  with  the  first  of 
the  three  ;  but  it  repudiates  alliance  with 
the  principles  and  the  communion  of  the 

Now  before  inquiring  into  the  historical  or 
theological  justice  of  this  position,  it  must 
in  the  first  place  be  observed  that  the  lan- 
guage we  have  quoted  from  the  *  Church 
Quarterly '  completely  justifies  the  charge 
of  Romanising  tendencies  brought  against 
the  extreme  High  Churchmen  of  the  present 
generation.  In  answer  to  this  charge,  the 
usual  plea  has  been  that,  although  restoring 
certain  ancient  usages,  which,  according  to 
Canon  Carter,  |  are  claimed  by  him  and  his 
friends  *  only  as  being  English,'  the  char- 
acteristic corruptions  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  are  utterly    repudiated   by  them. 

♦  P.  317.  +  P.  810: 
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But  if  there  be  one  comiption  of  that 
Church  more  characteristic  than  any  other, 
it  is  that  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass. 
Around  the  Mass  the  final  struggle  of  the 
Reformation  centred,  and  the  acceptance 
or  rejection  of  the  Roman  doctrine  on  this 
point,  with  all  it  involves,  was  the  ultinuite 
test  by  which  submission  to  the  Roman 
claims  was  determined.  There  is  no  point 
on  which  the  Church  of  England  has  de- 
nounced in  stronger  terms  the  teaching  of 
Roman  Catholicism.  The  Thirty-first  Ar- 
ticle declares  that '  the  Sacrifices  of  Masses, 
in  the  which  it  was  commonly  said  that  the 
Priests  did  offer  Christ  for  the  quick  and 
the  dead,  to  have  remission  of  pain  or  guilt, 
were  blasphemous  fables  and  dangerous  de- 
ceits.' Such  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
English  Church  speaks  of  the  services  au- 
thorized by  the  Missal.  But  we  are  now- 
told,  by  a  conspicuous  organ  of  the  High 
Church  party,  that '  the  fonnal,  fixed,  and 
authoritative  religion  embodied  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Missal '  does  not  vary  very 
essentially  from  that  set  forth  by  the  Eng- 
lish Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The  writer 
from  whom  we  quote  these  words  proceeds  * 
to  argue  that  the  popular  abuses  allowed  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  create  great 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  submitting  to  her 
claims  ;  but  he  does  not  mention  *  Sacri- 
fices of  Masses  '  as  among  them.  Dr.  New- 
man, in  *  Tract  XC.,'  endeavoured  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  *  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  ' 
and  ^  Sacrifices  of  Masses,'  arguing  that  the 
Article  was  only  directed  against  certain 
abuses  of  the  day.  But  the  plural  forms, 
'  Sacrifices  of  Masses  '  or  '  Masses,'  are  in 
conformity  with  Roman  Catholic  usage,  and 
the  Council  of  Trent  expressly  approves 
^Misaas  iHas,  in  quUma  »olu8  sacerdos  sac- 
ramentaliter  communicat. 'f  Dr.  Newman 
points  this  out  in  his  republication  of 
'  Tract  XC.,'  in  his  recent  collection  of  his 
former  writings  on  the  *  Via  Media  '  of  the 
^iglish  Church ;  and  the  interpretation  of 
our  Article  which  he  now  adds  in  a  note  is 
that  which  it  must  naturally  bear  to  those 
against  whom  it  was  directed  : — X 

*  I  do  not  see,  then,  how  it  can  be  denied 
that  this  article  calls  the  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mass  itself,  in  all  its  private  and  solitary 
celebrations  (to  speak  of  no  other)  that  is  in 
all  its  daily  celebrations  from  yearns  end  to 
year's  end,  toto  orbe  terrarumy  *'a  blasphe- 
mous fable.'* ' 

But  we  are  now  told  that  in  the  opinion 
of  the  extreme  High  Church  party  the  ser- 

*  *  Church  Quarterly  Review,' January,  1878, 
p.  817.  t  Cone.  Trid.  Bess.  23.  fp 

t  *  The  Via  MMa^  &c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  8W.     ^ 
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vice-book  which  embodies  this  '  blasphe- 
mous fable  '  contains  '  a  comparatively  pure 
religion.'  It  is  formally  claimed  for 
our  English  Commnnion  Service  that  it  may 
be  interpreted  in  such  a  sense  as  *  not  to 
vary  essentially  *  from  the  form  of  worship 
which  the  Article  thus  denounces  ;  and  we 
are  thus  assured  that  the  Ritualists,  and 
their  supporters  or  protectors,  are  deliber- 
ately reintroducing  among  us  *  the  dangerous 
deceit '  of  the  Mass.  It  is  as  well  to  know 
thus  distinctly  what  is  being  aimed  at ; 
but  for  the  future  it  will  be  idle  to  pretend 
that  anything  short  of  downright  Koman 
Catholicism,  in  one  of  its  most  pernicious 
corruptions,  is  the  result,  and  in  many  cases 
the  conscious  object,  of  the  practices  and 
the  teaching  in  Ritualistic  Churches. 

This  brcmd  fact  being  evident,  it  may 
seem  a  superfluity,  so  far  as  the  mass  of  the 
public  are  concerned,  to  argue  the  question 
at  the  head  of  this  article.  If  the  Ritualists 
cannot  question  the  Protestantism  of  the 
Church  of  England  without  being  led  on  to 
recognise  the  Missal  as  not  inconsistent  with 
her  teaching,  they  have  reduced  their  posi- 
tion to  an  ^surdity.  But  we  have  in  this 
article  a  larger  object  than  a  merely  contro- 
veiisial  one.  The  appearance  of  these  arti- 
cles in  the  *  Church  Quarterly  *  is  but  one  of 
many  proofs  that  either  from  ignorance  or 
wilful  perversity — and  we  fear  from  both 
causes^ — ^the  true  relations  of  the  Church  of 
England  with  Protestantism  and  the  Prot- 
estant Churches  are  completely. obscured  to 
the  mind  of  a  large  number  of  the  clergy  ; 
and  there  is  consequently  great  danger  lest 
the  laity  should  be  persuaded  that  their 
Church  does  not  really  possess  those  Prot- 
estant characteristics,  which  are  necessary 
if  they  are  to  retain  their  confidence  in  her. 
For  the  first  time  in  our  history,  numbers 
of  our  younger  clergy  are  being  trained  to 
think  lightly  of  the  errors  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  to  regard  with  hostility  the  teach- 
ing of  the  great  leaders  of  Protestantism. 
In  respect,  at  all  events,  to  their  relation  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  there  is  a 
striking  difference  between  the  spokesmen 
of  modem  High  Churchmen  and  the  Trac- 
tarians  of  the  last  generation.  The  latter  sin- 
cerely believed  tb^  a  decided  and  even  ve- 
hement protest  agiunst  the  Roman  Catholic 
system,  and  not  merely  against  the*  abuses 
of  that  system,  was  an  essential  part  of  the 
principles  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  and, 
in  Dr.  Newman's  words,  that  it  was  *  nec- 
essary to  our  position.  *  This  contrast  be- 
tween the  Tractarians  and  the  Ritualists  has 
been  excellently  shown  by  Professor  Salmon 
in  a  paper  on  '  The  Schismatical  Tendency 
of  Ritualism,'    published  in  the  series  of 


*  Essays  '  named  at  the  head  of  this  paper, 
entitled  '  Principles  at  Stake.'  That  vd- 
ume  is  one  to  which  no  adequate  justice  has 
yet  been  done.  We  shall  often  have  occa- 
sion to  refer  to  it  in  the  course  of  this  arti- 
cle ;  and  we  cannot  too  strongly  recommend 
it  to  the  public  as  an  able,  temperate,  and 
convincing  assertion  of  some  of  Uie  chief  of 
those  principles  of  the  Church  of  England, 
which  not  merely  the  Ritualists,  but  the 
High  Church  party  of  the  hour,  are  under- 
mining or  surrendering.  Dr.  Salmon  quotes 
several  passages  from  the  '  Tracts, '  in  which 
the  writers  subscribe  unreservedly  to  state- 
ments of  divines  in  the  Caroline  period,  pro- 
testing  in  the  strongest  and  most  abscMute 
terms  against  Roman  Catholicism  ;  and  he 
shows  that  such  a  protest  was  indispensable 
to  a  vindication  of  their  own  position  and 
that  of  their  Church.  He  points  oixt  that 
the  whole  attitude  of  the  Church  oi  Eng. 
land  to  the  Church  of  Rome  is  unjustifiable 
unless  the  latter  has  fallen,  not  merely  in 
the  popular  abuses  she  allows,  but  in  what 
the  '  Church  Quarterly  '  calls  her  *  formal, 
fixed,  and  authoritative '  statements,  into 
grave  error. 

*  It  is, '  he  observes,  *  historically  certain 
that  about  three  hundred  years  ago  a  separa- 
tion and  breach  of  conmiunion  took  place  be- 
tween the  English  Church  and  those  who 
acknowledged  obedience  to  the  Bishop  of 
Rome.  Since  that  time  the  teaching  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  has  been  condenmed  in  the 
strongest  language,  not  onl^  in  the  writing 
of  all  the  leamn^  English  Divines,  but  also  m 
the  authorized  formularies  of  the  Church  it- 
self. Thus  some  of  the  Roman  doctrines  and 
practices  are  spoken  of  in  the  English  formu- 
laries as  *'fond  things  vainly  invented,'^  as 
*'what  cannot  be  tauffht  wiUiout  arrogance 
and  impiety, ^^  as  *•*•  idoUtry  to  be  abhorred  of 
all  faithful  Christians,'^  as  *' blasphemous 
fables  and  dangerous  deceits."  If  our  Re- 
formers used  such  language  as  this,  it  was 
because  they  did  not  think  lightly  of  the  evils 
of  schism ;  they  knew  and  deeply  regretted 
the  evil  which  must  ensue  from  the  breach  of 
unity  between  Christian  nations,  and  they 
chose  to  incur  this  evil  because  the  only  alter- 
native was  submission  to  what,  in  their  judg 
ment,  could  not  be  acquiesced  in  without  sin. 
It  would  be  no  justification  to  our  Reformers 
if  it  could  be  shown  that  they  were  right  in 
the  matters  in  dispute  between  them  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Divines,  unless  it  could  be 
shown  that  the  questions  in  debate  were  of 
vital  importance.  If,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
rejection  of  some  Bill  by  Parliament,  the  de- 
feated party  were  to  proceed  t(>  civil  war, 
their  conduct  would  not  be  justified,  even  if 
they  could  show  that  the  measure  which  they 
had  advocated  was  expedient,  and  that  it  was, 
on  the  whole,  desirable  that  the  Bill  should 
have  passed.  To  justify  their  conduct  it 
would  plainly  be  necessary  to  shqi^  that  the 
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question  in  dispute  was  ope  of  great  import- 
ance, and  that  the  evils  of  peaceably  acquiesc- 
ing in  the  decision  of  previously  established 
power  were  so  intolerable  that  the  evils  of 
civil  war  were  less.  '* 

In  a  word,  an  assertion  of  the  Protestant 
character  of  the  Church  of  England  appcArs 
indispensable,  if  her  truly  Catholic  position 
is  to  be  midntained.  If  she  was  right  in  her 
uncompromising  protest  against  the  errors 
which  prevailed,  not  merely  in  the  vulgar 
practices  of  the  day,  but  in  the  formal  de- 
terminations of  the  Council  of  Trent,  she  is 
then  not  responsible  for  the  separation  which 
was  occasioned  by  that  protest.  '  But,'  as 
Dr.  Salmon  adds,  ^  if  she  is  ashamed  of  her 
protest  now,  and  is  forced  to  withdraw  it, 
and  to  own  that  it  was  made  without  suffi- 
cient cause,  then,  in  ceasing  to  be  Protes- 
tant, it  is  to  be  feared  she  ceases  to  be 
Catholic  too.  She  remains,  then,  respon- 
sible, and  without  excuse  for  the  great 
schism  of  the  last  three  hundred  years.' 
3o  far,  in  short,  as  the  Ritualists  minimise 
our  differences  with  Rome,  so  far  as  they 
argue,  like  the  writer  in  the  *  Church  Quar- 
terly, '  that  the  Prayer-Book  does  not  vary 
essentially  from  the  Missal,  they  charge  the 
guilt  of  schism,  not  merely  upon  those  Re- 
formers of  the  sixteenth  century  whom  they 
treat  with  a  contempt  which  can  only  be 
excused  by  an  inexcusable  ignorance,  but 
upon  those  Caroline  divines  whom  they  for- 
mally venerate,  but  of  whom  they  are  most 
partial  followers. 

But  the  importance  of  the  question  may 
be  rendered  apparent  without  appealing  to 
any  theological  principle,  even  where  it  is 
of  so  grave  a  character  as  that  of  schism. 
We  are  for  many  reasons  in  danger  of  for- 
getting in  the  present  day  the  momentous 
nature  of  that  great  crisis  in  human  history 
which  is  described  by  the  general  name  of 
the  Reformation.  Secular  historians  like 
Hume  have  too  generally  failed  to  appreciate 
the  profound  religious  and  moral  issues 
which  were  at  stake,  and  Mr.  Green,  in  his 
brilliant  work,  has  done  worse  than  ignore 
the  religious  issues  ;  he  has  depreciated 
them.  It  might  have  been  expected  that 
theologians  and  writers  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory would  have  remedied  this  error  ;  but 
they,  unfortunately,  have  of  late,  from  con- 
troversial motives,  been  chiefly  concerned 
to  diminish  the  importance  of  the  points  of 
difference,  and  to  treat  the  Reformation, 
at  least  in  England,  as  the  mere  pruning 
away  of  certain  excrescences  in  the  system 
or  the  practices  of  the  Church  of  the  day. 
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But  the  great  crises  of  history  are  sufficient- 
ly characterised  by  their  consequences,  and 
by  the  broad  facts  which  accompany  them 
and  follow  them  ;  and,  judged  by^  this  test, 
there  can  be  no  mistaking  the  nature  of  the 
prolonged  crisis  in  European  affairs  which 
is  designated  as  the  Reformation.  In  no 
country  whatever,  and  still  lees  in  Europe 
at  large,  was  it  a  mere  question  of  the  re- 
moval of  abuses  or  the  correction  of  theo- 
logical inaccuracies.  The  reformers,  indeed, 
from  the  first,  in  Germany  no  less  than  in 
England,  as  for  instance  in  the  Confession  of 
Augsburg,*  maintained  that  the  cardinal 
principles  upon  which  they  insisted  were 
those  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  even  of 
the  Roman  Church,  for  they  were  willing 
to  place  the  best  interpretation  upon  their 
adversaries'  views.  But  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic authorities  discerned  with  a  sure  instinct 
that  the  whole  fabric  of  their  doctrinal  and 
disciplinary  policy  would  be  overthrown  by 
the  reassertion  of  the  principles  to  which  the 
reformers  appealed.  Consequently,  against 
the  advice  of  the  best  and  most  moderate 
members  of  their  church,  they  formally 
pledged  themselves  to  the  perversions  which 
Luther  summoned  them  to  reject ;  and  he 
and  his  followers  were  left  with  no  choice 
but  to  establish  for  themselves,  with  such 
help  as  they  could  obtain  from  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  authorities  of  the  day,  a  purer 
system  of  doctrine  and  discipline.  The.re- 
sult — little  as  it  was  anticipated  and  much 
as  it  was  feared  by  those  who  occasioned  it 
— was  a  grand  division  of  principle,  which 
rent  Europe  into  two  camps  and  which  oc- 
casioned nearly  two  centuries  of  internecine 
war.  From  the  outbreak  of  the  religious 
troubles  in  Germany  at  the  commencement 
of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  wars  which 
opened  the  eighteenth,  the  religious*division 
between  the  "Protestant  and  the  Catholic 
world  lay  at  the  root  of  all  political  struggles. 
That  division,  indeed,  still  subsists,  and  the 
struggle  has  still  to  be  fought  out  to  a  final 
issue.  Special  circumstances  may  colour  or 
disguise  particular  contests,  and  as  in  do- 
mestic debates,  parties  may  become  cx)n- 
fused,  and  nations  and  individuals  appar- 
ently change  sides.  But  there  can  be  no 
question  that  even  the  recent  struggles  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  have  in  great 
measure  turned  on  the  issue  whether  the 
predominant  influence  in  European  affairs 
should  rest  with  Protestant  or  with  Catholic 
nations.  For  the  greater  part,  however,  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  this 
was  the  primary  issue  at  stake  ;    and  on 
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both  sides  tho  most  /[generous  blood  of  Eu- 
rope was  lavishly  shed  to  bring  the  great 
question  to  a  decision. 

Such  being  the  grand  international  issue 
raised  by  the  Reformation,  with  which  side 
did  the  English  people  throw  in  their  lot  ? 
To  that  question  the  answer  is  given,  not  by 
ambiguous  documents,  but  by  the  most 
conspicuous  and  the  proudest  facts  in  the 
English  history  of  the  last  three  centuries. 
After  a  period  of  hesitation,  not  unworthy 
of  a  nation  which  was  capable  of  realising 
,  the  gravity  of  the  issue,  and  which  could 
appreciate  the  truths  to  which  both  parties 
were  attached,  the  whole  force  of  England 
was  thrown  upon  the  Protestant  side.  It 
was  Elizabeth's  supreme  merit,  amidst 
whatever  doubts  or  weaknesses,  to  choose, 
and  to  choose  decisively,  one  side  in  the 
contest,  and  that  the  Protestant  side  ;  and 
the  story  of  the  Spanish  Armada  marks  the 
crisis  at  which  England  was  finally  recog- 
nised as  the  head  of  the  Protestant  nations 
of  Europe;  Another  long  period  of  waver- 
ing succeeded  ;  but  even  through  the  Stuart 
times,  the  Protestant  connection  which  had 
been  established  by  Elizabeth  was  too  strong 
to  be  broken  ;  and  Charles  II.,  in  order  to  re- 
gain his  crown,  found  it  necessary  to  pledge 
himself,  in  the  most  unreserved  language, 
to  tho  support  of  tho  Protestant  religion. 
His  successor  forfeited  his  throne  in  conse- 
quence of  his  abjuration  of  Protestantism  ; 
and  the  revolution  of  1688  supplanted  the 
direct  heirs  to  the  crown  in  favour  of  Prot- 
estant Princes,  springing  from  the  dynas- 
ties of  Protestant  Holland  and  Protestant 
Hanover  successively.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment, her  Majesty  holds  her  crown  by  a 
statutory  title,  which  prescribes  that  the 
sovereigns  of  England  must  be  descended 
from  the  Protestant  branch  of  the  royal 
family  ;  and  every  monarch,  in  the  Corona- 
tion Service,  is  pledged  to  maintain  ^  the 
Protestant  Reformed  Religion  established 
by  Law. '  In  a  word,  the  history  of  Eng- 
land, from  the  time  when  the  division  be- 
tween Protestantism  and  Roman  Catholicism 
was  finally  established,  has-  been  united 
with  that  of  Protestantism  and  of  the  Prot- 
estant nations  ;  and  so  far  as  the  nation  at 
lara:e  is  concerned,  that  union  is  irreversible. 

Now  such  being  the  position  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation,  it  is  obvious  what  is  the  difiSculty 
which  has  to  be  met  by  persons  who,  like 
the  High  Churchmen  we  have  in  view,  dis- 

f>arage  the  Protestant  character  of  the  £ng- 
ish  Church,  and  who  would  reject  the 
communion  of  the  Protestant  churches. 
^  Are  they  prepared  to  maintain  that  the  Eng- 
lish Church  has,  ever  since  the  Reformation, 
been  in  antagonism  to  the  English  people, 


that  it  has  repudiated  the  religious  princi- 
ples to  which  the  nation  has  proved  itself 
enthusiastically  attached,  and  that  it  repro- 
bates the  cause  which  England  has  dose 
more  than  any  country  in  the  world  to  up- 
hold ?  Such  an  admission  would  be  the 
most  complete  justification  of  those  who 
deny  the  national  character  of  the  Cliorch 
of  England ;  and  could  such  a  chaige 
against  the  Church  be  substantiated,  it  would 
not  deserve  to  stand,  and  we  believe  it  could 
not  stand,  as  an  establishment  for  the  ^ace 
of  a  single  Parliapient.  Nothing  less,  bow. 
ever,  is  involved  in  the  reckless  anti-Prot- 
estant language  on  which  we  have  been 
commenting  ;  and  if,  as  Dr.  Salmon  has 
shown,  such  writers  as  those  in  the  *  Church 
Quarterly '  exhibit  their  indifference  to 
ecclesiastical  schism,  they  display  a  still 
more  glaring  indifference  to  national  schism. 
So  far  as  in  them  lies,  they  would  divert  the 
sympathies  of  the  clergy  from  the  most 
characteristic  and  most  glorious  part  of  the 
history  of  England,  and  would  set  the  Eng- 
lish Church  in  opposition  to  the  main  cur- 
rent of  English  life.  Happily,  this  perverse 
misrepresentation  of  the  position  of  the 
Church  of  England  is  of  no  older  date  thtin 
the  present  generation.  We  have  already 
seen  that  it  was  utterly  unknown  to  the 
older  Tractarians,  and  an  overwhelming 
mass  of  testimony  can  be  adduced  in  vin- 
dication of  the  Protestant  sympathies  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  of  aU  her  leading 
divines,  from  the  time  of  tlie  Reformation 
downwards,  and  even  through  the  Stnart 
period.  An  outline  of  the  evidence  ot 
this  point  is  forcibly  stated  in  the  opening 
essay  of  the  volume  entitled  '  Principles  at 
Stake.'  It  was  written  by  the  late  Mr. 
Benjamin  Shaw,  whose  lamented  death  a 
few  months  ago  has  deprived  the  Church  of 
England  of  one  of  the  ablest,  most  learned, 
and  most  devoted  of  her  members.  He 
shows  that  while  the  breach  between  the 
Churches  of  England  and  Rome  has,  x>n  the 
whole,  been  treated  as  practically  irrepar- 
able, no  such  impassable  gulf  has  been  rec- 
ognised as  separating  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land from  the  other  leading  Protestant  bod- 
ies, whether  in  this  country  or  abroad. 
With  respect  to  those  in  this  country,  it  is, 
as  he  observes,  a  sufiUcient  evidence  of  the 
attitude  of  the  Church, 

*  that  two  Conferences  have  been  held  by  pub- 
lic authority  for  the  amicable  consideration 
of  Nonconformist  objections,  and  for  the  re- 
moval of  them,  if  possible ;  while,  whatever 
individual  divines  may  have  written  on  the 
subject,  no  step  has  ever  been  taken  by  such 
authprity  to  indicate  that  reconciliation  with 
Rome  was  within  the  compass  of  possibility.* 
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With  respect  to  our  relation  to  foreign 
churches,  there  could  hardly  be  a  more  sig- 
nificant circumstance  than  the  fact  that  dele- 
gates were  pnblicly  accredited  from  the 
Church  of  England  to  the  Synod  of  Dort. 
Bishop  Hall,  then  Dean  of  Worcester,  Bish- 
op Carleton,  Dr.  Davenant,  and  Dr.  Ward 
attended  the  Synod  ;  and  their  instmctions 
expressly  recognised  the  Protestant  bodies 
as  chiirches.  But  perhaps  the  most  conven- 
ient summary  of  the  conduct  of  the  Church 
of  England  towards  foreign  reformed  com- 
munities is  contained  in  a  petition  presented 
to  Parliament,  in  the  reign  of  Anne  on  be- 
half of  the  Dutch  and  French  churches  set- 
tled in  England,  when  they  were  apprehen- 
sive that  the  Oc(;aaional  Conformity  Act 
might  prove  prejudicial  to  them.  It  is  to 
be  found  in  Stowe's  '  London,'  book  v.,  p. 
;i04,  and  it  states  : — 

*That  they  were  first  established  in  the 
reign  of  King  Edward  VL,  and  afterwards 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  have 
now  continued  in  this  nation  upwards  of  150 
years. 

*  That  those  churches  were,  and  are,  com- 
posed of  such  persons,  who  themselves  and 
their  ancestors  fled  out  of  the  Netherlands, 
Frauoe,  and  other  parts  beyond  the  seas, 
from  Popish  persecution. 


'  That  in  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  made  in 
the  13th  and  14th  years  of  King  Charles 
II.,  there  is  provision  made  and  a  clause  in- 
serted in  favour  of  the  said  churches. 

*  That  Bang  James  I.,  of  glorious  memory, 
m  1614,  sent  his  Royal  Letters  to  the  Na- 
tional Synod  of  the  French  Churches,  express- 
ing his  great  care  and  concern  for  their 
peace  and  preservation. 

*  That  in  1618,  his  said  Majesty  sent  one  of 
his  bishop  and  four  of  the  most  famous  doc- 
tors of  ttie  Church  of  England  to  the  Synod 
of  Dort,  who  acted  with  the  whole  body,  and 
signed  all  their  acts. 

*That  the  Convocation  of  the  Clergy  in 
England  were  pleased  to  take  notice  of  the 
Protestant  Churches  abroad  in  several  ad- 
dresses made  to  the  Crown,  and  to  declare 
how  much  they  were  concerned  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  their  religion. 

*  That  in  the  prayers  appointed  for  the  pub- 
lic fasts  and  upon  solemn  occasions,  the  Re- 
formed Chiu-ches  abroad  are  therein  recom- 
mended to  God. 

*  That  the  Crovni  of  England  hath,  on  the 
behalf  of  the  Protestants,  been  guarantee  in 
several  Treaties  of  peace  between  the  Protes- 
tants and  Papists. 

*That  many  of  the  English  nobility  and 
gentry,  when  abroad,  do  repair  to  the  Prot- 
estant churches  and  assemblies,  and  there 
receive  the  Sacrament,*  &c. 

This  continuous  evidence  of  the  preva- 
lence of  sympathy  and  communion  between 
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the  reformed  Church  of  England  and  the 
principal  other  Protestant  communiticH 
would  seem  sufiicicntly  decisive,  but  it  de- 
rives a  singular  support  from  a  consideration 
to  whi^h  appeal  is  frequently  made  by  such 
writers  as  we  are  combating  as  conclusive 
in  support  of  their  view.  This  considera- 
tion furnishes  a  most  extraordinary  example 
of  that  inexcusable  ignorance  which  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  in  the 
Ritualistic  school.  We  find  it  again  and 
again  alleged,  as  a  vital  difference  and  an 
insuperable  bar  between  the  English  Church 
and  other  Protestant  bodies,  that  the  min- 
isters of  the  latter  are  destitute  of  episcopal 
ordination,  and  consequently  of  the  Apos- 
tolical succession.  The  case  is  stated  in  the 
following  passage  from  the  *  Church  Quar- 
terly Review  *  for  July,  18Y7,  at  p.  481  : — 

*  But  the  English  Church  is,  as  a  matter  of 
fact  and  of  law.  Episcopal ;  it  is  an  essential, 
indefeasible  condition  of  her  existence  that 
she  is  under  the  government  of  Bishops. 
Does  this  make  any  mff  erence  ?  *  *  Not  a  bit, ' ' 
say  the  Protestants,  **  it  is  a  mere  question  of 
discipline  and  form."  An  insurmountable 
difference,  says  the  Catholic  party ;  it  is  a 
question  of  Divine  ordinance,  of  Apostolical 
succession,  of  power  to  ordain,  to  confer  the 
Holy  Spirit  by  imposition  of  hands,  which  is, 
in  her  opinion,  so  vital  that  while  she  receives 
aU  eonvert  Priests  of  Catholic  orders  ixnthout  re- 
ordination,  she  ordains  all  ministers  who  come  to 
her  from  Presbyterian  and  Protestant  Churches. 
Which  of  the  two  contending  parties  is 
right  ? ' 

We  beg  particular  attention  to  the  state- 
ment we  have  placed  in  italics.  A  similar 
statement  is  reiterated  in  the  number  of  the 
same  periodical  for  January  in  the  present 
year  : — 

*  A  mere  subscription,'  we  read,  *  to  the  89 
Articles  is  sufficient  to  give  any  Roman 
bishop,  priest,  or  deacon  full  ecclesiastical 
status  among  the  Anglican  clergy  ;  whereas  no 
minister  of  a  Protestant  sect  can  obtain  that 
character  by  any  msans  short  of  srtbmitting  to 
episcopal  ordination, ' 

We  find  the  same  assertion  confidently 
made  in  a  book  to  which  we  shall  have 
other  occasion  to  refer,  as  affording  a 
specimen  of  the  kind  of  theological  informa- 
tion with  which  the  younger  High  Church 
cleriry  and  their  followers  are  now  furnished. 
At  p.  110  of  Mr.  Blunt's  *  Household  The- 
ology,* we  read  : — 

'  It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  the 
ordiiMttions  (so  called)  of  Lutherans,  Calvin- 
ists,  the  Scotch  Presbyterians,  or  the  English 
Dissenters  do  not  qualify  the  persons  so  or- 
dained for  even  the  lowest  order  m  the  Church 
of  England  ministry,  because  they  have  noip 
been  performed  by  a  Bishop ;  while,  on  the 
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other  hand,  any  Deacon,  Priest,  or  Bishop 
ordained  or  consecrated  in  any  foreign  Church 
of  Roman  or  Greek  Communion  is  capable  of 
being  admitted  to  a  benefice  at  once,  without 
reordi  nation,  on  subscribing  to  the  formularies 
of  our  Church,  and  swearing  obedience  to 
those  in  authority  therein.' 

Now  we  leave  out  of  question  for  the 
present,  as  not  concerning  our  argument, 
the  statements  in  ^these  passages  respecting 
the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  Rome  and  of 
the  Greek  Church  ;  but  as  to  those  which 
concern  the  ministers  of  other  Protestant 
Churches  there  is  no  room  for  doubt.  They 
are  absolutely  contrary  to  fact.  To  those 
who  are  not  familiar  with  the  subject  such 
an  absolute  contradiction  of  statements  made 
by  authorities  who  are  apparently  so  learned 
may  seem  startling  ;  and  it  must  be  owned 
there  could  hardly  be  a  more  extraordinary 
instance  of  the  manner  in  which  dogmatic 
prejudice  can  blind  men's  eyes  to  patent 
facts.  The  truth  is  that  the  orders  of  min- 
isters ordained  in  other  Protestant  Churches 
were,  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation  up 
to  the  year  1662,  continuously  and  system- 
atically recognised  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  and,  stranger  still,  that  since  the  year 
1662  they  have  been  formally  recognised 
by  law,  and  conspicuously  recognised  in 
practice  by  English  Bishops.  As  to  the 
period  up  to  1662,  the  facts  are  so  unques- 
tionable that  the  evidence  of  two  unimpeach- 
able witnesses  will  settle  the  point.  The 
late  Mr.  Keble,  the  editor  of  Hooker's 
works,  was  certainly  an  unbiassed  witness  to 
a  practice  which  was  adverse  to  his  most 
cherished  principles  ;  and  he  states  in  the 
preface  to  his  edition  of  Hooker's  works, 
vol.  i.  p.  Ixxvi.,  that — 

*  nearly  up'  to  the  time  when  Hooker  wrote, 
numbers  had  been  admitted  to  the  ministry  of 
the  Church  of  England  with  no  better  than 
Presbyterian  ordination;  and  it  appears  by 
Travers's  supplication  to  the  Coimcil  that 
such  was  the  construction  not  unconmionly 
put  upon  the  Statute  of  the  18th  of  Eliza- 
beth, permitting  those  who  had  received  or- 
ders in  any  other  form  than  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish Service  Book,  on  giving  certain  securities, 
to  exercise  their  functions  in  England.' 

This  admission  leaves  no  doubt  that  dur- 
ing Elizabeth's  reign  persons  with  Presby- 
terian ordination  were  admitted  to  the  min- 
istry of  the  Church  of  England  without 
reordination.  An  equally  unimpeachable 
witness  enables  us  to  carry  the  evidence  to 
the  same  practice  through  the  reigns  of  the 
first  two  Stuarts,  during  the  times  of  An- 
drewes  and  Laud,  down  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  Church  of  England  under  the  Common- 
wealth.    There  is  no  person  whose  opinions 


havo  been  more  fondly  appealed  to  by  the 
Ritualistic  writers  than  Bishop  Cosin,  who 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  laist  revision  of 
the  Prayer  Book  under  Charles  H.  He 
has  been  quoted  as  the  great  champion  of 
so-called  ^  Catholic  '  ritual  at  that  crisis, 
and  he  is  therefore  as  little  likely  as  the  late 
Mr.  Keble  to  have  overstated  facts  which 
are  adverse  to  so-called  *  Catholic  '  princi- 

?les.     Now  Bishop  Cosin,  in  a  letter  dated 
^aris,  Feb.  7,  1650,*  makes  the  following 
statement : — 

*  If  at  any  time  a  minbter  so  ordained '  (u  e, 
not  episcopally  ordained)  'in "these  French 
churches  came  to  incorporate  himself  in  ours, 
and  to  receive  a  public  charge  or  cure  of  souls 
among  us  in  the  Church,  of  Enghmd  (as  I 
have  known  some  of  them  to  have  so  done  of 
late,  and  can  instance  in  many  other  before 
my  time),  our  Bishops  did  not  reordain  him 
before  they  admitted  to  his  charge,  as  they 
would  have  done,  if  his  former  ordination 
here  in  France  had  been  void.  Nor  did  oor 
laws  require  more  of  him  than  to  declare  his 
public  consent  to  the  religion  received  amongst 
us,  and  to  subscribe  the  articles  established.* 

He  adds  an  argument  still  more  remark- 
able, as  showing  how  completely  at  that 
time,  in  the  view  of  even  the  highest 
Churchmen,  the  Church  of  England  was 
regarded  as  united  with  the  other  Protestant 
communities  : — 

*  If,  he  says ,  *  upon  this  ground  we  re- 
nounce the  French,  we  must  for  the  same  rea- 
son renounce  all  the  ministers  of  Germany  be- 
sides (for  the  superintendents  that  make  and 
ordain  ministers  there  have  no  new  ordination 
beyond  their  own  presbytery  at  all)  ;  and  then 
what  toill  become  of  the  Protestant  party  T ' 

In  other  words,  Cosin  regarded  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Church  of  England  as  bound  up 
wi^h  those  of  the  Protestant  party  ;  and 
the  fear  of  fatally  injuring  the  interests  of 
that  party  was  admitted  by  him  as  a  power- 
ful motive  for  not  refusing  to  recognise  the 
validity  of  Presbyterian  ordination.  One 
other  passage  from  this  remarkable  letter 
must  be  quoted,  since  it  establishes  the  fact 
that  in  the  opinion  of  a  High  Churchman 
of  that  day — an  opinion  expressed  in  a 
private  letter,  and  at  a  time  wlien  the  over- 
throw of  his  own  Church  might  have  prej- 
udiced his  judgment  against  other  Protes- 
tant communities — there  existed  no  bar 
against  the  reception  of  the  Holy  Coriimun- 
ion  by  English  Churchmen  at  the  hands  of 
foreign  Protestant  Ministers  : — 

'If,'  he  continues,  Hhe  Chiurch  and  king>- 
dom  of  England  have  acknowledged  them  (as 
they  did  in  admitting  of  them,  when  they 
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fled  thither  for  refuge,  and  placing  them  by 
public  authority  in  divers  of  the  most  eminent 
cities  among  us,  without  prohibiting  to  any 
of  our  people  to  go  and  communicate  with 
them),  why  should  we,  that  arfe  but  private 
persons,  utterly  disclaim  their  communion  in 
their  own  coimtry  ?  And  therefore  under  that 
protestation  Which  Dr.  Testard  offers  you 
permission  to  make,  and  considering  there  is 
no  prohibition  of  our  Church  against  it  (as 
there  is  against  our  communicating  with  the 
Papists,  and  that  well  groimded  upon  the 
scnptiure  and  will  of  God),  I  do  not  see  but 
that  both  you  and  others  that  are  with  you 
may  (either  in  case  of  necessity,  when  you  can- 
not have  the  sacrament  among  yourselves,  or 
in  regard  of  declaring  your  unity  in  profess- 
ing the  same  religion,  which  you  and  they 
do)  go  otherwhiles  to  communicate  reverently 
with  them  of  the  French  Church.' 

In  one  word,  Cosin  recognised  that  in 
the  French  Protestant  Church  the  Sacra- 
ments were  *  duly  ministered  according  to 
Christ's  ordinance,  in  all  those  things  ihat 
of  necessity  are  requisite  unto  the  same  ; ' 
and  this,  he  implies,  had  been  the  deliber- 
ate and  continuous  judgment  of  the  Church 
of  England  up  to  the  time  he  wrote.  As 
he  also  states  in  this  letter,  he  did  not  re- 
gard the  French  ministers  as  *  so  duly  and 
rightly  ordained,  as  they  should  be  by 
those  Prelates  and  Bishops  of  the  Church 
who,  since  the  Apostles'  time,  have  only 
had  the  ordinary  power  and  authority  to 
make  and  constitute  a  priest.'  But  the 
assumption,  that  a  less  perfect  ordination 
was  equivalent  to  no  ordination  at  all,  he 
denied.  The  French  ministers  possessed 
the  qualifications  that  *  of  necessity  are  req- 
uisite '  to  the  oflSce  of  a  priest  or  presby- 
ter, and,  as  he  implied  by  his  advice  to  his 
correspondent,  were  capable  of  *  duly  min- 
istering the  Sacraments.'  It  is  precisely 
this  capacity  which  is  denied  to  Ministei*s 
in  the  same  position  by  the  authorities  of 
the  *  Church  Quarterly. ' 

We  have  now  established  the  fact  of 
complete  communion  and  sympathy  be- 
tween the  Church  of  England  and  other 
Protestant  Churches  up  to  the  eve  of  the 
Bestoration.  Her  position  towards  those 
Churches  since  that  time  is  at  least  equally 
clear,  and  is  equally  inconsistent  with  the 
rash  statements  of  the  writers  in  the 
.  *  Church  Quarterly. '  No  doubt  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  of  1662  prescribed,  in  general 
terras,  that,  for  the  future,  no  one  should 
hold  any  benefice  in  the  Church  of  England 
who  had  not  received  Episcopal  ordination. 
The  alterations  then  introduced  into  the 
Preface  to  the  Ordination  Service,  which 
are  sometimes  insisted  upon,  are  of  no  ap- 
preciable significance.  The  old  preface, 
during  the  existence  of  which,  as  we  have 


seen,  non-episcopal  orders  were  frankly 
recognised,  stated  that — 

*  it  is  requisite  that  no  man  (not  being  at  this 
present  Bishop,  Priest,  nor  Deacon)  shall  exe- 
cute any  of  [those  oflScesJ,  except  he  be 
called,  tried,  examined  and  admitted  accord- 
ing to  the  form  hereafter  following.' 

In  1662  this  expression  was  changed  as 
follows  : — 

*  No  man  shall  be  accounted  or  taken  to  be 
a  lawful  Bishop,  Priest,  or  Deacon  in  the 
Church  of  England,  or  suffered  to  execiitfe  any 
of  the  said  functions,  except  he  be  called, 
tried,  examined,  and  admitted  thereunto, 
according  to  the  form  hereafter  following, 
or  hath  had  formerly  episcopal  consecration 
or  ordination. ' 

If  the  practice  to  which  Cosin  bears  tes- 
timony was  consistent  with  the  former  pref- 
ace, it  is  hard  to  see  why  it  should  be  in- 
consistent with  the  latter.  It  is  to  the  Act 
of  Uniformity  itself — that  is,  to  one  of 
those  acts  of  the  civil  Legislature  which  the 
Ritualists  repudiate — that  recourse  must  be 
had  if  the  rule  and  practice  of  the  Church 
of  England  are  to  be  shown  to  have  been 
rendered  more  stringent  in  1662.  It  is 
unquestionable,  as  we  have  said,  that  b)' 
this  authority  episcopal  ordination  was  for 
the  future  rendered  primd  facie  indispen- 
sable in  the  case  of  all  persons  who  were  to 
be  admitted  to  the  cure  of  souls  in  the 
English  Church.  But  at  the  very  moment 
of  insisting  on  this  qualification  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  the  Act  makes  an  exception  in 
favour  of  the  members  of  foreign  Protes- 
tant bodies.  Immediately  after  the  clauses 
which,  in  England,  Wales,  and  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed,  require  episcopal  ordinatipn 
as  a  preliminary  condition  to  the  tenure  of 
a  benefice,  and  to  the  administration  of 
Lord's  Supper,  the  Act  proceeds  : — 

*  Provided  that  the  Penalties  in  this  Act 
shall  not  extend  to  the  Foreigners  or  Aliens 
of  the  Foreign  Reformed  Churches,  allowed, 
or  to  be  allowed,  by  the  King's  Majesty,  his 
Heirs  and  Successors  in  England.' 

The  Act,  in  fact,  appears  to  draw  a  dis- 
tinction, which  had  been  previously  drawn 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  in  the  case 
of  Travers,  between  irregularity  and  inval- 
idity. Travers  was  silenced,  not  because 
his  orders  were  Presbyterian — ^for  that,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  not  in  itself  regarded  as 
a  sufficient  objection — but  because,  being 
an  Englishman,  he  had  refused  English 
ordination,  and  had  gone  abroad  to  be 
made  minister  according  to  the  Genevan 
system.  Similarly,  it  was  thought  proper, 
in  1662,  that  for  the  future,  Episcopalc 
ordination  should  be  established  as  the  rule 
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of  the  English  Church  for  Englishmen  ; 
but  care  was  expressly  taken  to  guard 
against  its  being  supposed  that,  by  making 
this  regulation  for  ourselves,  we  denied  the 
validity  of  other  forms  of  ordination  in 
Protestant  Churches.  Thus  the  vei^-  Act 
which  is  sometimes  assumed  to  have  finally 
cut  us  off  from  communion  with  other  Prot- 
estant Churches,  contains  a  clause  which 
expressly  reasserts  that  communion.  The 
following  passage  from  Bishop  Vesey's 
Life  of  Primate  Bramhall,  which  we  quote 
from  Professor  Stubbs's  edition  of  Mos- 
heim's  *  Institutes  ' — a  work  alike  acces- 
sible and  authoritative — will  at  once  show 
that  the  view  just  explained  was  that  adopt- 
ed by  the  highest  ecclesiastical  authority  of 
^  the  day,  and  will  prove  how  little  excuse 
the  modem  High  Churchmen  have  for  re- 
maining ignorant  of  these  facts,  or  disre- 
garding them.  Bramhall,  whose  name 
carries  a  weight  on  which  we  need  not  in- 
sist, was  nominated  to  the  Archbishopric  of 
Armagh,  in  the  August  immediately  follow- 
ing Charles's  return,  and  the  passage  in 
question  is  quoted  in  a  note  (vol.  iii.  p. 
407),  as  describing  *  a  judicious  expedient 
by  which  he  evaded  the  inconvenience  of 
insisting  upon  reordination.'     We  read  : — 

*When  the  benefices  were  called  at  the 
visitation,  several  appeared,  and  exhibited 
only  such  titles  as  they  had  received  from  the 
late  powers.  He  told  them  they  were  no 
legal  titles-;  but  in  regard  he  heard  well  of 
them,  he  was  willing  to  make  such  to  them 
by  institution  and  induction ;  which  they 
Iiumbly  acknowledged,  and  entreated  his 
lordship  to  do.  But  desiring  to  see  their  let- 
ters of  orders,  some  had  no  other  but  their 
certificates  of  ordination  by  some  Presby- 
terian classes,  which,  he  told  them,  did  not 
qualify  them  for  any  preferment  in  the 
Church.  Whereupon  the  question  immedi- 
ately arose,  Are  we  not  ministers  of  the  Oospel  f 
To  which  his  Grace  answered,  that  that  was 
not  the  question :  at  least,  he  desired,  for 
peace  sake,  of  which  he  hoped  they  were 
ministers,  too,  that  that  might  not  be  the 
question  for  that  time.  ^^Id%9pute  not,^'*  said 
he,  **  the  value  of  your  ordination;  nor  those 
acts  you  have  exercised  by  virtue  of  it :  what  you 
are,  or  might  do,  Jiere  when  there  wcw  no  law,  or 
in  other  Churches  abroad.  But  we  are  now  to 
consider  ourselves  as  a  national  Church,  limited 
by  law,  which,  among  other  things,  takes  chief 
care  to  prescribe  about  ordination ;  and  I  do 
not  hnow  how  you  cmild  recover  the  means  of  the 
church,  if  any  should  refuse  to  pay  you  your 
tythes,  if  you  are  not  ordained  as  the  law  of 
Ms  Church  requireth.  And  1  am  desirous  that 
she  may  have  your  labours,  and  you  such  for- 
tions  <f  her  revenue  as  shall  be  allotted  you  in 
a  legal  way,'*^  By  this  means  he  gained,  such 
as  were  learned  and  sober,  and  for  the  rest  it 
was  not  much  matter. 

*  Ju8t  as  I  was  about  to  close  up  thia  par- 


ticular, I  received  full  assurance  of  all  that  I 
offered  in  it,  which,  for  the  reader's  sake,  I 
thought  fit  to  add,  being  the  very  words 
which  his  Grace  caused  to  be  inserted  into 
the  letters  of  one  Mr.  Edward  Parkinson, 
whom  he  ordained  at  that  time,  and  from 
whom  I  had  them  by  my  reverend  brother  and 
neighbour,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Eillaloe.  Non 
annihilantes  priores  ordines  {si  quos  Jiabuit)  nee 
validitatein  aut  invaliditatem  eorum  determi- 
nantes,  multo  miniis  omnes  ordines  sacros  eedesi^ 
arum  forensicarum  condemnantes,  quos  proprio 
jtidici  relinquimus:  sed  solummodo  sttpplentes^ 
quicquid  prius  defuit  per  canones  Eccledae 
Anglicanae  requisitum  ;  et  providenies  pad  eeeU^ 
siae,  ut  schismatis  tolUUur  oceasio,  et  conscientiis 
fdelium  sati^fiat,  ncc  ullo  modo  dubitent  de 
ejus  ordinatiom,  aut  actus  suos  Pretbyterales 
tanquam  inmlidos  atersentur :  in  cujusrei  testi- 
monium,^ &c. 

It  will  thus  bo  seen  that  Bramhal],  even 
when  requiring  reordination,  based  his  de- 
mand expressly  upon  law,  and  emphatically 
repudiated  any  assumption  that  Presbyte- 
rian orders,  especially  in  foreign  Churches, 
were,  as  such,  invalid.  It  is,  in  short,  the 
authority  of  the  State,  and  not  that  of  the 
Church,  of  England  which  requires  Episco- 
pal orders  as  a  condition  for  the  tenure 
of  a  benefice  in  the  English  Church  ;  and 
even  this,  as  we  have  seen,  is  accompanied 
by  the  express  recognition  of  the  right  of 
the  Sovereign  to  dispense  with  this  require- 
ment in  the  case  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Reformed  Churches. 

Such  considerations  leave  no  doubt  that 
the  stringency  with  which  episcopal  ordina- 
tion has  since  1662  been  required  as  the 
ordinary  rule  in  the  English  Church  in- 
volves no  denial  of  the  validity  of  the  orders 
of  other  Protestant  Conununions,  Then? 
is,  accordingly,  no  sign  whatever  that 
Bishop  Cosin,  and  High  Churchmen  like 
him,  took  any  narrower  or  less  friendly 
view  of  our  relation  to  other  Protestant 
communities  after  1662  than  we  have  seen 
he  took  immediately  before  that  date.  A 
remarkable  testimony  to  this  effect  is  fur- 
nished by  a  passage  in  his  will,  which  bears 
date  1672  :— 

*  In  what  part  of  the  world  soever,'  he  says, 
*  any  churches  are  extant,  bearing  the  name 
of  Christ,  and  professing  the  true  Catholic 
faith  and  religion,  worshipping  and  calling 
upon  God  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  with  one  heart  and  voice,  if  I  be  now 
hindered  actually  to  join,  with  them,  eitlier  by 
distance  of  countries,  or  variance  amongst 
men,  or  by  any  hindrance  whatsoever,  yet 
always  in  my  mind  and  affection  I  join  and 
unite  with  them  ;  which  I  desire  to  be  chiefly 
understood  of  Protestants,  and  the  best  re- 
formed Churches.'— Fori:*,  vol.  i  p.  xxriL 
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the  last  sentence,  it  would  probably  have 
run,  '  Which  I  desire  to  be  chiefly  under- 
stood of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Greek 
Churches,  whoso  religion  docs  **  not  vary 
essentially*'  from  our  own.'  The  High 
Churchmen  of  the  Caroline  period  claimed 
to  be  staunch  Protestants.  The  new  High 
Church  School  of  the  present  day  are 
equally  staunch  Romanisers. 

But  there  remains  one  other  striking 
piece  of  evidence  as  to  the  view  taken  in 
our  Church,  both  before  and  after  the  Res- 
toration, of  the  validity  of  non-episcopal 
orders,  and,  by  consequence,  of  our  sub- 
stantial union  and  communion  with  other 
Protestant  Churches.  Much  is  sometimes 
made  of  the  fact  that  the  bishops  who  were 
consecrated  for  Scotland  in  1661,  and  who 
had  not  received  episcopal  ordination,  were 
first  ordained  deacons  and  priests.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  this  preliminary  ceremony 
was  necessary,  even  according  to  the  strict- 
est traditions  of  ecclesiastical  discipline. 
But  this  is  of  very  slight  importance,  com- 
pared with  the  far  more  conclusive  fact 
which  followed  upon  the  consecration. 
These  bishops  went  to  Scotland  to  preside 
over  Scotch  Presbyterian  clerffy.  Is  there 
any  evidence  to  show  that  they  required 
those  clergy  to  submit  to  episcopal  re-ordi- 
nation ?  If  not,  then  the  whole  body  of 
Presbyterian  clergy  in  the  neighbouring 
kingdom  were  at  one  stroke  reognised  as  in 
valid  orders,  and  the  strongest  and  most 
Calvinistic  Protestantism  in  the  world  was, 
at  the  very  moment  when  episcopacy  was 
triumphant  in  England,  recognised  as  com- 
patible with  the  episcopal  principles  of  the 
English  Church.  Very  similar  measures 
had  been  'taken  in  1610.  Scotch  Presby- 
terian Priests  were  then  consecrated  without 
re-ordination  ;  thev  went  to  their  dioceses 
to  preside  over  a  Presbyterian  clergy,  and 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  the 
English  liturgy  into  Scotland,  it  was  upon 
a  Presbyterian  clergy  that  it  was  enforced. 

Our  readers  will  find  many  forcible  illus- 
trations of  these  points  in  the  remarkable 
pamphlet  entitled  *  Apostolical  Succession 
not  a  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,' 
quoted  at  the  head  of  this  article.  The 
doctrine  of  Apostolical  Succession  of  which 
the  writer  speaks  is  that  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  and  of  the  new  school  of  English 
nigh  Churchmen  ;  and  he  has  no  difficulty 
in  showing  to  demonstration  that  such  a 
doctrine  is  inconsistent  with  the  whole 
tenour  of  teaching  and  practice  in  the 
Church  of  England  from  the  Reformation 
to  the  present  century.  He  is  a  pervert  to 
Roman  Catholicism  from  the  Church  of 
England,  and  the  extreme  horror  he  dis- 


plays at  the  portentous  Protestantism  he  ex- 
poses in  the  English  Church  would  be  some- 
times amusing,  if  we  were  not  restrained  by 
a  sentiment  of  respect  for  its  sincerity  and 
seriousness.  Ho  illustrates  the  facts  we 
have  stated  above,  respecting  the  com- 
munion between  our  Church  and  Foreign 
Reformed  Churches,  by  several  instances  in 
which  ministers  of  those  Churches,  both 
before  and  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  were  admitted  to  benefices  and 
preferments  in  England  ;  and  he  mentions 
many  other  circumstances  which  are  equally 
instructive  and  conclusive.  Among  other 
things  he  states  that  after  the  period  of  the 
Reformation  the  Bishops  of  Winchester, 
whose  diocese  includes  the  Channel  Islands, 
continuously  recognised,  as  under  their  ju- 
risdiction, and  as  competent  to  exercise  the 
f  imctions  of  parish  priests,  ministers  of  tlvc 
French  Protestant  Churches  ;  and  he  men- 
tions that  the  first  episcopally  ordained 
minister  of  the  island  of  Sark  was  appoint- 
ed in  1820.  For  generations,  it  would 
seem,  those  islands  were  in  the  position  of 
Scotland  in  the  seventeenth  century  ;  except 
that  in  this  case  Presbyterian  congregations 
formed  actually  a  part  of  the  diocese  of  an 
English  bishop,  and  were  thus  practically 
embodied  in  tlie  English  Church  itself. 

In  a  word,  the  Church  of  England  has 
strenuously  contended  for  the  maintenance 
of  episcopacy  as  the  Primitive,  and  there- 
fore the  best  form  of  church  government ; 
but  by  numerous  authoritative  acts,  and  by 
the  voices  of  her  greatest  divines,  she  has 
no  less  steadily  recognised  the  validity  of 
orders  otherwise  conferred,  and  has  con- 
stantly maintained  communion  with  other 
Protestant  churches.  Alike  by  act  and 
word  she  has  declared  that  she  casts  in  her 
lot  with  those  churches  in  opposition  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  that  her  inter- 
est is  one  with  that  of  the  Protestant  cause. 
One  final  illustration  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  quote,  from  a  source  of  which  the  im- 
partiality is  not  less  unquestionable  than 
that  of  others  to  which  we  have  appealed  ; 
and  we  shall  here  quote  Mr.  Shaw's  state- 
ment of  the  case,  in  the  Essay  to  which  we 
have  already  referred.  He  says  (*  Prin- 
ciples at  Stake,'  p.  38)  : — 

*  A  good  deal  is  sometimes  made  of  Arch- 
bishop Wake's  correspondence  with  M.  Beau- 
vois  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  as  to 
a  reunion  of  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
Church  of  Rome,  as  if  the  Archbishop  thought 
that  it  was  in  that  direction  that  union  was 
to  be  looked  for  rather  than  with  Protestant 
communities. 

*  The  truth  is  that  Wake  was  of  a  Catholic 
spirit,  desirous  for  peace  and  unity  generally, 
and  it  was  under  the  influcuce  of  such  de- 
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sires  that  he  sought  it  even  where  least  practi- 
cable. But  to  suppose  that  he  preferred  the 
Church  of  Rome  to  the  foreign  Protestants 
would  be  a  mistake  into  which  no  one  could 
fall,  who  did  not  take  his  information  at  sec- 
ond hand.  One  passage  will  suffice  to  show 
his  sentiments  towards  tne  latter. '  He  writes 
to  M.  Le  Clerc  as  follows  : — *  Ecclesias  Re- 
f  ormataSy  etsi  in  aliquibus  a  nostrft  Anglican^i 
dissentientes,  libenter  amplector.  Optarem 
equidem  regimen  episcopale  bene  tempera- 
tum,  et  ab  omni  injustft  dominatione  sejunc- 
tum,  quale  apud  nos  obtinet,  et,  si  quid  ego 
in  his  rebus  sapiam,  ab  ipso  apostolorum  svo 
in  ecclesi&  receptum  fuerit,  et  ab  iis  omnibus 
f uisset  retentum  ;  nee  despero  quin  aliquando 
restitutum,  si  non  ipse  videam,  at  poster! 
videbunt.  Interim  absit  ut  ego  tam  ferrei 
pectoris  sim,  ut  ob  ejusmodi  defectum  (sic 
mihi  absque  omni  invidift  appellare  liceat)  ali- 
quas  earum  a  communione  nostrSl  abscindendas 
credam ;  aut,  cum  quibiisdam  furiosis  inter 
nos  scriptoribus,  eas  nulla  vera  ac  valida 
sacramenta  habere,  adeoque  vix  Christianos 
ease  pronuntiem.  Unioncm  arctiorem  inter 
omnes  reformatos  procurare  quovis  pretio  vel- 
lem.' — Stuhbs^B  Moslieiniy  vol.  iii.  p.  653. 

*  It  would  seem,*  adds  Mr.  Shaw,  *  that  he 
considered  the  Reformed  Churches  to  be  al- 
ready in  those  friendly  relations  into  which 
he  would,  if  possible,  have  endeavoured  to 
bring  even  the  Church  of  Rome.' 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  this 
recognition  by  our  Church  of  non-episcopal 
orders,  not  only  because  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance in  itself,  but  because  a  denial  of  it 
is  constantly  put  forward  by  the  new  High 
Church  school  as  conclusive  in  favour  of 
their  Romanising  predilections.  In  the 
little  book  by  Mr.  J.  11.  Blunt,  already  re- 
ferred to,  entitled  '  Household  Theology, '  a 
case  is  quoted  (p.  85)  of  a  Venetian  bishop, 
the  archbishop  of  Spalatro,  being  admitted 
to  a  benefice  in  James  I.'s  reign,  and  made 
dean  of  Windsor  ;  but  the  continuous  in- 
stances in  which  Presbyterian  ministers 
were  admitted  to  benefices  and  received 
into  communion  are  passed  over  with  a 
convenient  silence.  For  a  reason  we  shall 
presently  state,  wc  believe  the  question  does 
really  involve  one  of  the  cardinal  principles 
at  issue  between  Protestantism  and  those 
comipted  forms  of  Christianity,  of  which 
Roman  Catholicism  is  the  most  conspicuous 
embodiment.  But  for  the  present  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  have  shown  that  the  Church  of 
England  is  fully  committed,  unless  a  novel 
school  of  writers  can  reverse  the  significance 
of  all  her  previous  history,  to  sympathy 
with  Protestantism  and  to  union  with  the 
great  foreign  Protestant  Churches. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  strange  if  it  were 
otherwise,  when  we  consider  historically  the 
origin  and  the  general  character  of  her  great 
symbolical  formularies.     A  broad  consider- 


ation of  the  bearing  of  tliose  formalarieft 
will  suflBcc  to  complete  the  evidence  hitherto 
adduced  of  the  essentially  Protestant  char- 
acter of  our  Church.  We  have  been  care- 
ful in  this  Article  to  avoid  those  minute 
points  of  controversy  upon  which  theolog- 
ical or  legal  subtlety  can  always  divert  the 
argument  from  the  main  issue  to  a  techni- 
cal quarrel  of  words.  We  have  appealed 
to  unquestionable  historical  facts,  and  to 
plain  statements  of  divines,  which  are  inde- 
pendent of  minor  variations  of  opinion. 
Wliat  are  the  diflEerences  which  specifically 
distinguish  Protestantism  from  Roman  Ca- 
tholicism we  are  not  now  discussing.  Such 
a  discussion  would  require  at  least  an  article 
to  itself,  and  it  is  unnecessary  for  our  im- 
mediate  purpose.  What  we  are  concerned 
to  show  is  that  any  school  or  party  which, 
like  the  new  High  Churchmen,  disavows 
Protestant  principles  and  repudiates  Prot- 
estant Churches,  is  false  to  the  Church  of 
England  ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  sufiS- 
cient  to  establish  the  fact  of  the  Protestant- 
ism of  our  Church  without  inquiring  into  tlic 
consequences  it  involves.  With  this  view 
it  only  remains  for  us  [to  remind  the  reader 
of  some  of  the  leading  facts  connected  with 
the  formularies  of  the  Church  of  .England. 
An  apology  is  almost  due  to  well-instructed 
readers  Jfor  recalling  [their  attention  to  the 
elementary  considerations  we  shall  have  to 
mention  ;  but  when  such  considerations  are 
systematically  ignored  by  an  a^ressive  fac- 
tion in  the  Church,  and  when  the  whole 
position  and  history  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land is  in  consequence  misrepresented,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  revert  to  them.  For 
the  details  we  are  about  to  quote,  we  may 
refer  any  readers  who  desire  to  verify  them 
for  themselves  to  the"  standard  works  of  the 
late  lamented  Archdeacon  Hardwick,  on 
the  *  History  of  the  Articles,'  and  on  the 
*  History  of  the  Reformation. '  He  is  a  rec- 
ognised authority  on  this  subject ;  and 
though  we  doubt  whether  even  he,  with  his 
great  learning  and  his  singular  ability,  ap- 
preciated the  full  extent  to  which  our  Re- 
formers were  penetrated  by  the  great  prin- 
ciples enunciated  by  Luther,  he  is  a  trust- 
worthy guide  to  the  facts,  and  his  works 
offer  a  conspicuous  contrast  to  the  ignorant 
or  prejudiced  handbooks  now  in  favour  with 
the  Ritualistic  school. 

Now,  as  he  states  at  the  commencement 
of  his  work  on  the  *  History  of  the  Arti- 
cles,' the  starting-point  of  all  the  Reformed 
Confessions,  and  in  a  most  conspicuous 
manner  of  our  own  Articles,  was  the  Augs- 
burg Confession  of  1530.  Only  four  years 
previously,  in  1526,  those  princes  and 
cities  of  Germany  who  sympathised   with 
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Luther  had,  at  the  Diet  of  Spires,  presented 
that  Protest  against  the  forcible  suppression 
of  their  convictioi^s  from  which  they  and 
their  supporters  derived  the  title  of  Prot- 
estants. At  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in 
1 630,  these  Protesting  Princes  presented  a 
Confession  embodying  the  principal  articles 
of  their  faith,  and  recounting  the  abuses 
which  they  desired  to  see  remedied.  It 
was  the  first  great  Protestant  document,  and 
in  many  respects  the  most  important  of  all. 
It  was  drawn  up  by  Melanchthon  and  re- 
ceived the  approbation  of  Luther ;  and 
together  with  the  '  Apology  for  the  Con 
fession, '  subsequently  composed  by  Melanch- 
thon, it  stills  holds  the  foremost  place 
among  the  symbolical  books  of  the  Lutheran 
Churcli.  Now  the  relation  of  this  cardinal 
and  symbolical  document  of  Lutheran  Prot- 
estantism to  our  own  Articles  is  succinctly 
stated  by  Archdeacon  Hardwick  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  : — 

*  That  confession, '  he  says,  *  is  most  in- 
timately connected  with  the  progress  of  the 
English  Reformation  ;  and  besides  the  in- 
fluence which  it  cannot  fail  to  have  exerted 
by  its  rapid  circulation  in  our  country,  it 
contributed  directly,  in  a  lai^e  degree,  to 
the  construction  of  the  public  Formularies 
of  Faith  put  forward  by  the  Church  of 
England.  The  thirteen  Articles,  drawn  up, 
as  we  shall  see,  in  1538,  were  based  almost 
entirely  on  the  language  of  the  great  Ger- 
manic Confession  ;  while  a  similar  expres- 
sion of  respect  is  no  less  manifest  in  the 
Articles  of  Edward  VI.,  and  consequently  in 
that  series  which  is  binding  now  upon  the 
consciences  of  the  English  Clergy.'* 

One  other  German  document  of  a  similar 
character  must  be  mentioned  as  having  been 
used  by  our  reformers.  The  Articles  re- 
ceived their  last  important  revision  in  1563, 
under  Archbishop  Parker ;  and  on  that 
occasion  '  no  small  part  of  the  fresh  matter 
was  borrowed  from  a  Lutheran  document, 
itself  in  turn  an  echo  of  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession. It  bears  the  title  of  **  Confession 
of  Wurtemberg,"  and  was  presented  to  the 
Council  of  Trent  in  1552  by  the  ambassa- 
dors of    that   State. '     *  This    document, ' 


Archdeacon  Hardwick  adds  in  a  note,  '  pro- 
fesses to  be  in  exact  accordance  with  the 
Augsburg  Articles  ;  and  though  designed 
for  the  single  state  of  Wurtemberg  it  will 
be  found  to  be  a  mere  compendium  of  the 
**  Repetitio  Confessionis  Augustanee,'^ 
drawn  up  at  the  same  period  by  the  Saxon 
Churches  for  presentation  at  the  Council  of 
Trent.'*  It  may  be  regarded,  therefore, 
as  a  formal  manifesto  of  the  Lutherans  of 
that  day,  in  opposition  to  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church. 

Now,  without  troubling  the  reader  with 
references  to  further  incidents  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  we  will 
proceed  to  give  some  instances  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  text  of  the  Articles,  as  it  at 
present  stands,  is  indebted  to  these  two 
typical  Protestant  confessions,  quoting,  in 
some  measure,  from  Archdeacon  Hardwick. 
The  first  Article  is  borrowed  from  the 
Augsburg  Confession.  The  first  draft  of 
the  second  Article  was  mainly  borrowed 
from  the  JAugsburg  Confession,  while  one 
clause  was  introduced  in  1563  from  the 
Wiiitemberg  Confession.  The  source  of 
the  fifth  Article  is  the  Wiirtemberg  Confes- 
sion. In  the  sixth  Article  there  is  a  clause 
from  the'  Wiirtemberg  Confession.  The 
ninth  Article,  on  original  sin,  is  concerned 
with  what  was,  in  many  respects,  a  cardilial 
point  of  divergence  between  Luther  and  th.e 
Roman  Catholic  divines  ;  and  it  is  based 
on  the  second  Article  of  the  Augsbui^ 
Confession,  from  which  it  was  drawn 
through  the  medium  of  the  Thirteen  Arti- 
cles. In  the  tenth  Article,  on  the  cognate 
subject  of  Free  Will,  the  first  clause  is 
from  the  Wiirtemberg  Confession ;  the 
latter  is  from  St.  Augustine.  The  eleventh 
Article  concerns  the  doctrine  which  was  the 
centre  of  the  Reformation  controversy  ; 
and  since  it  is  persistently  asserted  by  the 
new  High  Churchmen  that  our  Church  re- 
jects the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  Justification, 
we  shall  place  side  by  side  the  articles  on 
this  subject  in  the  Augsburg  Confession  of 
1530,  in  the  Wiirtemberg  Confession  of 
1552,  and  in  the  present  text  of  our  own 
Articles  : — 


AuasBURO. 

Item  decent  quod  homines  non 
possint  justificari  coram  Deo 
propriia  viribus,  merltls  aut 
operibus,  sed  gratis  jostificen- 
tar  propter  Christum  per  fidem, 
quum  credant  se  in  gratiam 
recipi,  et  peccata  remitti  prop- 
ter Cliri«tum,  qui  sua  morte  pro 
nostris  peccatis  satisfecit.  Hanc 
fidem  imputat  Dens  pro  justitia 
coram  ipso,  Rom.  8  et  4. 


WUrtembbrg. 

Homo  enim  fit  Deo  acceptaa, 
et  reputatur  coram  eo  Jus- 
tus, propter  solum  filium 
Dei,  Domioum  nostrum 
Jesum  Christum  per  fidem. 


English  Article. 

Tantnm  propter  merltum  Domini 
ac  Servatoris  nostri  Jesu 
C'hristi,  per  fidem,  non  propter 
opera  et  merita  nostra,  josti 
coram  Deo  repatamar.  Quare 
sola  fide  noe  justificari  doctrlna 
est  sal  uberrima,  ac  coosolatio- 
nis  plenissima,  ut  in  homllia 
de  justificatione  hominis  fusius 
explicatur. 


W^ 


*  *  History  of  the  Articles/  p.  18. 


Ibid.,  pp.  126-11 
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Any  impartial]  reader  will  probably  be  of 
opinion  that,  if  our  Church  did  not  intend 
to  accept  substantially  the  doctrine  em- 
bodied in  the  two  Lutheran  formularies,  she 
took  the  most  extraordinary  pains  to  make 
herself  misunderstood.  The  twelfth  Ar- 
ticle, on  Good  Works,  also  a  grand  subject 
of  controversy  at  that  day,  is  borrowed  in 
part  from  the  Wurtember^  Confession. 
Articles  XIII. ,  XIV.  and  XV.  are  directed 
against  scholastic  fictions.  Article  XVII., 
on  Predestination,  is  clearly  Lutheran,  as 
distinct  from  being  Calvin istic  ;  the   con- 

AUGSBUIIG. 

De  osa  Sacramentorom  decent,  quod  sacramenia 
instituta  sint,  non  mode  ut  sint  not®  professi- 
onis  inter  homines,  sed  magis  a*;  sint  Bigoa  et 
testimonia  volantatls  Dei  erga  nos,  ad  excitan- 
dam  et  confirmaodam  fidem  in  his,  qui  utun- 
tur,  proposita,  &c. 


Again,  it  'would  seem  the  least  that  can 
bo  said  is  that  if  the  Church  of  England 
did  not  mean  to  adopt  in  very  large 
measure  the  Lutheran  view  of  the  general 
nature  of  the  Sacraments,  she  took  singular 
pains  to  misrepresent  her  real  intention. 
'  For  our  present  purpose  we  do  not  think 
it  can  be  necessary  to  pursue  this  enquiry 
further.  We  have  said  enough  to  show 
that  those  who  deny  the  Protestantism  of 
the  Church  of  England  have  to  account  for 
the  fact  that,  when  the  Church  had  to  frame 
a  solemn  declaration  of  her  position  with 
respect  to  the  points  in  controversy  between 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Prot- 
estants, she  took  as  her  model  the  chief 
Protestant  formulary,  and  she  closely  fol- 
loyred,  in  respect  to  the  main  subjects  in 
dispute,  the  language  of  the  chief  Lutheran 
divines  and  of  the  Lutheran  Confessions. 
Archbishop  Laurence,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  century,  delivered  a  series  of 
Bampton  Lectures,  in  which  he  showed  that 
those  articles  of  the  Church  of  England, 
which  the  Calvinists  improperly  consider 
as  Calvinistical,  were  really  drawn  from 
Lutheran  sources  and  embody  Lutheran 
principles.  He  may  in  some  respects  have 
carried  his  argument  too  far,  though  that  is 
not  our  own  opinion.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
give  h!s  Lectures  and  the  Notes  to  them  a 
candid  reading  without  feeling  that  our 
Articles  arc  impregnated  with  Lutheran 
ideas.  At  all  events,  in  the  face  of  such 
facts,  we  had  rather  not  attempt  to  account 
for  the  manner  in  which  the  influence  of 
Luther  and  of  the  German  Reformation 
upon  the  refonn  of  the  Church  of  England 
is  treated  by  writers  of  the  Ritualistic 
School.    Mr,  John  Henry  Blunt,  the  editor 


eluding  paragraph,  in  particular,  being 
traceable  to  language  of  Melanchthon. 
These  Articles,  it  wiu  be  seen,  touch  the 
main  points  at  issue  in  the  controversy  of 
the  Reformation,  and  we  will  content  our- 
selves with  drawing  one  more  panUlcK 
which  also  concerns  a  vital  point.  Wc 
again  place  side  by  side  that  portion  of  the 
twenty-fifth  Article  which  describes  the 
general  character  of  the  Sacraments,  and 
the  article  in  the  Augsburg  Confession  on 
the  same  subject : — 

English  AnxiCLE. 

Sacramenta  a  Cliristo  instituta  non  tantum  sunt 
notffi  professionis  Christianonim,  sed  certa 
qufiedam  potins  testimonia  et  efficacia  ai^rna 
gratiae  atque  bonse  in  nos  volantatis  Dei,  per 
quie  invisibiliter  in  nobis  (v.  1.  nos)  operatur, 
nostramqne  fidem  in  se  non  solum  excitat,  sed 
etiam  confirmat. 

of  the  *  Annotated  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,'  and  of  one  or  two  useful  theologi- 
cal dictionaries,  has  the  reputation  of  a  man 
of  learning.  But  he  has  published  a  *  His- 
tory of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of 
England, '  from  which  no  one  would  imagine 
that  the  German  Reformers  had  exercised 
any  considerable  influence  in  England  ;  and 
he  is  also  responsible  for  the  *  Manual  of 
Household  Theology,'  to  which  we  havt* 
already  called  attention.  In  that  work,  at 
page  96,  there  is  the  following  extraordi- 
nary observation.     Mr.  Blunt  says  : 

*  The  influence  of  the  German  Reformation 
under  Luther  on  the  Church  of  England  is  to 
be  traced  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  the 
'*  Dutch  '*  or  Lutheran  version  being  used  by 
Bishop  Coverdale  as  a  guide  to  his  use  of  the 
Latin  Vulgate.' 

That  is  all  !  It  is  to  be  supposed  Mr. 
Blunt  knows  something  of  the  history  and 
substance  of  the  Articles,  and  that  he  has 
heard  of  the  Augsbuig  Confession,  even  if 
he  knows  nothing  of  the  intimate  relations 
which  in  other  respects  were  maintained 
between  the  English  and  foreign  reformers. 
But  ho  thinks  it  consistent  with  truth  and 
fairness,  in  a  popular  compendium,  to  in- 
form his  readers  that  the  German  Reforma- 
tion had  no  other  influence  on  the  English 
than  the  indirect  modification  of  our  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible  through  Luther's  transla- 
tion !  Since  he  states  in  tlie  sentence  im- 
mediately preceding  that,  except  in  the 
disregard  of  '  that  essential  apostolic  prin- 
ciple '  of  the  episcopal  succession,  '  Luther 
did  not  otherwise  diverge  very  far  in  doc- 
trine from  the  Church  of  Rome, '  it  seems 
only  charitable  to  impute  his  other  state- 
ment to  blank  ignorance.     But  such  an  ex- 
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planation  makes  a  large  demand  on  charity. 
Even  a  writer  in  many  respects  so  estimable 
as  the  late  Bishop  Forbes  has  exhibited  a 
similar  prejudice  or  perversity.  He  wrote 
an  *  Explanation  of  the  XXXIX  Articles, ' 
now,  wc  regret  to  see,  in  its  third  edition, 
which  is  a  deliberate  attempt  to  give  the 
Articles  as,  it  is  termed,  a  '  Catholic  inter- 
pretation ' — in  other  words,  to  force  npon 
them  the  interpretation  which  this  school 
of  writers  choose  to  consider  Catholic,  and 
to  ignore  or  override  the  contemporary  in- 
terpretation afforded  by  documents  like  the 
Confession  of  Augsburg.  In  the  Dedica- 
tory Epistle  to  Dr.  Pusey,  at  p.  xxxi.,  he 
says  :  ^ 

*  An  interesting  parallelism  might  be 
drawn  between  the  Articles  and  many  of  the 
Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  formulas,  especially 
the  Confession  of  Aug^bur^  ;  and  the  result 
would  be  that  while  the  likeness  is  in  many 
respects  confessed,  the  Protestant  Shibbo- 
leths are  in  the  main  left  out,  and  a  form  of 
words  of  exceeding  moderation,  and  to  which 
succeeding  ages  have  rightly  or  wrongly  as- 
signed an  ambidextrous  character,  is  left  to 
us.' 

The  quotations  we  have  made  will  enable 
our  readers  to  form  their  own  judgment  on 
this  statement.  Bishop  Forbes' s  work,  as 
is  usually  the  case  in  the  productions  of  ex- 
treme High  Church  writers,  contains  f>tate- 
ments  which  exhibit  the  strangest  misap- 
prehension of  the  teaching  of  the  great 
German  Reformers  ;  but  there  is  something 
quite  inexcusable  in  the  prejudice  which,  by 
means  of  works  of  this  class,  is  now  blind- 
ing the  eyes  of  the  younger  High  Church 
clergy  to  the  most  important  facts  in  the 
history  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Eng- 
land. To  dismiss  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion, in  a  work  on  the  Articles,  by  saying 
that  *  an  interesting  parallelism  might  be 
drawn '  between  the  two  formularies,  is 
like  saying  that  an  interesting  parallel  might 
bo  drawn  between  a  parent  and  his  child. 

It  would  carry  us  too  far,  and  would  in- 
volve another  line  of  argument  if  we  were 
to  enter  on  a  similar  enquiry  with  respect 
to  the  Common  Prayer  Book.  That  book 
constitutes,  probably,  the  most  essentially 
English  contribution  to  the  great  work  of 
the  Reformation.  By  the  mere  fact  that 
it  is  a  book  of  Common,  as  distinguished 
from  Priestly,  prayer,  it  is  marked  as  essen- 
tially Protestant,  no  less  than  Catholic,  in 
spirit.  The  manner  in  which  the  Eucharis- 
tic  offices  of  the  Church  have  been  remod- 
elled in  it  is  acknowledged,  even  by  the 
advocates  of  Ritualism,  to  have  *  obscured  ' 
the  doctrines  of  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice 
and  oblation  (*  Church  Quarterly  Review,' 


July  1878,  p.  298) — that  is  to  say,  of 
course,  the  Roman  or  new  High  Church 
doctrines  on  those  subjects  ;^  and  with  that 
admission  we  may,  'J.ov  our  present  pur- 
poses, rest  content.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Service  Book  is  a  Missal.  The  Mass  in  it 
is  everything.  In  the  English  Common 
Prayer  Book,  the  service  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Holy  Communion  occupies 
no  such  prominence.  The  Prayer  Book 
recurs  to  primitive  principles  and  models  ; 
and  just  as  primitive  examples  were  grad- 
ually corrupted  into  Roman  abuses,  so  an 
attempt  is  now  being  made  by  the  Ritual- 
ists to  twist  the  Prayer  Book  into  conform- 
ity with  the  same  abuses.  But  its  general 
tenour  and  its  total  effect  will,  in  the  long 
run,  defeat  all  such  attempts.  Its  adherence 
to  ancient  forms,  which  is  sometimes  con- 
trasted with  the  Protestant  tone  of  the 
Articles,  is,  in  reality,  a  part  of  its  Protes- 
tantism. As  we  have  seen,  the  divines  of 
the  Confession  of  Augsburg  declared  that 
they  did  but  maintain  and  reassert  the  an- 
cient doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
their  Articles  explained  the  sense  in  which 
they  understood  those  doctrines.  Our  own 
reformers,  while  still  more  conspicuously 
adhering  to  ancient  authority  and  ancient 
forms,  have  similarly  explained  in  their 
Articles  tlie  interpretation  they  placed  on 
those  forms.  That  interpretation  is  a  Prot- 
estant one  ;  and  until  the  recent  decay  of 
English  theology,  our  great  divines  always 
claimed  to  be  Catholic,  not  in  spite  of  their 
Protestantism,  but  by  virtue  of  it. 

But  above  all,  the  Prayer  Book  is  in  a 
peculiar  degree  the  inheritance  of  the  laity, 
and  whenever  the  need  and  the  occasion 
shall  arise,  they  will  not  fail  to  assert  their 
rights  in  it.  In  one  of  those  articles  in  the 
*  Church  Quarterly '  to  which  we  have 
referred,  there  is  a  most  amusing  expression 
of  a  belief,  obviously  common  to  all  such 
writers,  that  the  clergy  alone  need  to  be 
considered  in  these  questions  of  doctrine 
and  discipline.  The  writer  is  endeavour- 
ing to  measure  the  relative  forces  in  the 
Church,  and  he  says  : — 

'  It  is  clear  that  in  any  calculation  of  the 
probabilities  in  a  matter  of  this  sort'  (disrup- 
tion or  disestablishment),  '  only  the  relative 
strength  of  the  clerical  sections  need  be  taken 
into  account ;  for  not  only  will  the  great  mass 
of  the  laity  in  all  likelihood  remain  passive, 
but  under  a  hierarchical  system,  such  as  that 
of  the  Church  of  England,  the  lay  power  of 
determining  the  direction  of  change  is  neces- 
sarily less  than  in  more  democratic  organ- 
isms.'* 

»  *  Church  Quarterly  Review/  July,  1678]  (9. 
804.  ^'^ 
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It  is  only  necessary  to  commend  this  cool 
forecast  to  the  laity  of  our  Church.  They 
are  treated,  it  will  be  seen,  by  the  leaders 
of  this  young  High  Church  School,  as  a 
flock  of  sheep  who  will  go  wherever  they 
are  driven.  This,  in  truth,  is  the  practical 
meaning  of  that  rigid  tenet  of  Apostolical 
Succession  which  is  now  the  cardinal  doc- 
trine of  High  Churchmen,  but  which  we 
have  shown  to  have  been  repudiated  by  the 
most  authoritative  divines  of  the  Church  of 
England.  There  is,  indeed,  a  moderate 
and  reasonable  doctrine  of  Apostolical  Suc- 
cession involved  in  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  for  an 
excellent  sketch  of  this  doctrine,  and  of  the 
chief  consequences  it  involves,  our  readers 
may  be  referred  to  a  Charge  delivered  last 
year  by  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  and  since 
published.  But  the  eflEect  of  the  new  High 
Church  and  Roman  doctrine  is  to  make  a 
particular  succession  and  order  of  men  in- 
dispensable  to  the  administration  of  the 
Sacraments,  and  therefore  to  the  reception 
of  the  special  graces  of  the  Gospel.  It  is 
evident  that  if  there  be  such  a  class  of  men, 
if  this  be  the  character  of  the  priesthood 
and  of  the  episcopacy.  Christians  in  general 
are  at  the  mercy  of  priests  and  bishops. 
An  indispensable  caste  can  make  its  own 
terms.  Its  members  are  in  the  position  of 
a  king  reigning  by  Divine  right ;  and,  in 
short,  the  only  difference  between  such  a 
system  and  Roman  Catholicism  is  that  it 
possesses  a  corporate  Papacy,  composed  of 
several  thousand  clergy,  instead  of  a  single 
Pope.  This  is  the  sacerdotalism  which  the 
English  laity  repudiate ;  and  its  practical 
meaning  is  admitted  with  an  opportune 
candour  in  the  statement  just  quoted. 

A  startling  disillusion  would  await  these 
priests,  if  ever  the  experiment  of  disestab- 
lishment were  to  be  tried.  They  would 
find  that  the  laity,  once  driven  to  protect 
themselves  from  clerical  usurpations,  would 
take  good  care  that  the  Protestantism  which 
they  cherish  in  the  Prayer  Book,  as  in  the 
other  formularies  of  the  Church,  was  en- 
forced upon  her  ministers  with  a  stringency 
never  yet  approached.  The  High  Church- 
men of  the  day  are  endeavouring  to  read 
into  the  Prayer  Book  the  corruptions  which 
it  was  its  very  object  to  shake  off,  and  they 
attempt  to  explain  away  the  Articles  in 
accordance  with  this  pei version  of  histori- 
cal truth.  Should  the  laity  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  their  voice  heard,  they 
would  finally  prevent,  at  whatever  cost,  any 
such  juggle  with  facts.  It  is  impossible, 
however,  within  our  space,  to  enter  into 
the  collateral  controversies  thus  suggested. 
We  trust  we  have  sufficiently  shown  that 


the  Church  of  England  bears  upon  its  face 
the  most  unmistakable  marks  of  being  a 
Protestant,,  no  less  than  a  Catholic,  Church, 
and  tliat,  until  the  rise  of  the  un-English 
school  of  theology  now  so  prominent,  it 
was  united,  alike  by  its  history  and  by  the 
principles  of  its  greatest  divines,  with  Prot- 
estant interests  and  Protestant  principles. 
It  is  conceivable  that  the  Ritualists  and 
their  High  Church  allies  may  seduce  a  con- 
siderable body  of  the  English  clergy  from 
loyalty  to  those  principles  and  interests. 
But  in  proportion  as  they  succeed,  they 
will  produce  an  impassable  gulf  between 
the  Church  of  England  of  the  Reformation 
and  that  of  the  present  day,  and  a  similar 
and  more  disastrous  division  between  the 
English  clergy  and  the  English  people. 
When  the  clergy  abjure  Protestantism,  they 
will  abjure  all  sympathy  with  one  of  the 
primary  movements  of  English  life  ;  their 
Church  will  cease  to  be  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  they  will  sink  into  the  condition 
of  an  ultramontane  priesthood  amidst  a  von- 
tcmptuous  laity. 


Art.  IX. — 1.  On  Horseback  through  Asia 
Minor.  By  Captain  Fred  Burnaby.  In 
2  vols.     London,  1877. 

2.  Transcaucasia  and  Ararat :  being  Note% 
of  a  Vacation  Tour  in  the  Autumn  oj 
1876.    By  James  Bryce.    London,  1877. 

Of  the  three  great  sections  into  which  Asiatic 
Turkey  seems  naturally  to  divide  itself,  none 
is  so  full  of  varied  interest,  past  and  pres- 
ent, none  so  thickly  studded  with  the  rem- 
nants of  dynasties,  races,  religions,  arts, 
usages,  and  whatever  else  diversifies  and 
has  diversified  human  life  from  the  days, 
say  of  Ararat  and  the  Flood,  down  to  our 
own,  as  Asia  Minor.  Syria,  that  *  land  of 
the  prophets,'  as  the  Arabs  call  it,  has  in- 
deed a  certain  priority  of  rank  from  a  liter- 
ary and  psychological  point  of  view  ;  but 
its  extent  is  narrow,  and  its  dynastic  impor- 
tance has  always  been,  the  brief  period  of 
the  Ommiade  Chalifate  exctepted,  propor- 
tionately small  ;  while  Mesopotamia,  the 
third  and  widest  region  of  Ottoman  role, 
exhibits  in  its  annals  somewhat  of  the  mo- 
notony of  its  geographical  character, — a  few 
vast  features,  with  little  speciality  of  detail. 
Not  so  Anatolia.  There  the  land,  a  capri- 
cious chequer-work  of  fertility  and  barren- 
ness, of  dense  population  and  lonely  soli- 
tude, of  rich  meadow,  salt  marsh,  plain, 
mountain,  dense  forest,  shrubless  plateau, 
valleys  of  almost  tropical^  heat,  peaks  fleck- 
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ed  with  never-melting  snow,  mazy  rivers, 
wild  and  dinted  coast — Nature's  own  fan- 
tastic kaleidoscope — oflEern  a  fit  back-scene 
for  the  motley  actors  who  have  played  their 
part  on  its  stage.  Monarchs  of  every 
sceptre,  from  the  almost  pre-historic  Assy- 
rian to  the  Byzantine-Ottoman  of  our  day  ; 
conquerors  of  every  sword,  from  Egyptian 
Sesostris  to  Russian  Paskievitsch,  and  so 
round  to  Egyptian  Ibrahim  again  ;  races  of 
every  strain,  from  the  rock-dwelling  Trog- 
lodyte to  the  shop-keeping  Levantine  ; 
patriarchs  of  every  degree,  from  Noah  to 
Monseigneur  Hasaoun  ;  creeds  of  every 
range,  from  the  devil-worshipping  Yezee- 
dee  to  the  Soofee  pantheist ;  architecture 
and  arts,  science  or  adornment,  traced  in 
sculpture,  in  memorial,  in  palace,  in  fort- 
ress, in  picr»  in  bridge,  in  trenched  canal  or 
rock-hewi  ,^ir,  Egyptian,  Chaldean,  Pon- 
tic, Greek,  Roman,  Armenian,  Byzantine, 
Carduchian,  Persian,  Arabian,  Seljook,  Ot- 
toman, neo-Greek,  Italian,  French,  Anglo- 
American — the  list  is  far  from  complete — 
each  and  all  have  left  their  mark,  inscribed 
their  record  on  the  homo  of  iheir  sojourn. 

And  if,  quitting  the  past,  it«  monuments 
and  its  annals,  we  turn  to  the  Anatolia  of 
the  present,  what  a  medley  of  races,  what 
a  confusion  of  creeds,  what  an  intricacy  of 
unsolved  problems  does  it  not  offer  to  mind 
and  eye  !  Here  are  Turks,  Ottoman,  Sel- 
jookian,  Ghuz,  and  Takooti  ;  Turkomans, 
some  settled,  some  nomade,  of  every  tribe 
and  immigration  ;  Tartars  from  the  banish- 
ed remnant  of  Crimean  independence  to 
the  quasi-Chinese  Nogai  of  the  Eastern 
steppe  ;  Koords,  Zeybecs,  Kizil-Bashis, 
Persians,  Armenians,  Circassians,  Lesghi- 
ans,  Daghestanlees,  Abkhasians  ;  Greeks, 
some  of  the  mongrel  Byzantine  stock,  some 
of  unmixed  Hellene  origin  ;  Arabs,  Negroes, 
Levantines,  Poles,  Hungarians,  Europeans 
of  every  nationality,  Americans  also  ;  and 
all  these  loosely  bracketed  together  rather 
than  bound,  much  less  united  by  that 
anomaly  of  anomalies,  that  compound  of 
lahscz-faire  and  over-government,  that  ill- 
sorted  graft  of  Imperial  bureaucratic  central- 
ization on  Mongolian  clanship  and  Asiatic 
individualism,  the  Ottoman  administration 
of  our  day.  Surely  ho  must  be  a  very 
bold,  not  to  say  presumptuous  ethnographer 
who  would  profess  in  one,  two,  even  a 
dozen  volumes,  to  place  in  sight,  an  ade- 
quate picture  of  so  composite  a  landscape  ; 
to  propound  a  satisfactory  solution  of  so 
tangled  an  enigma  ;  to  reduce  to  unity  of 
formula  a  sum  made  up  of  factors  so  many 
and  so  anomalous.  But  bolder  yet  must  be 
he  who,  from  the  heights  of  Anatolia, 
would  extend  his  speculative  view  over  the 


entire  Ottoman  Empire,  announce  its  pres- 
ent condition,  predict  its  future,  prescril>c 
its  reforms,  proclaim  its  restoration  or  its 
ruin. 

-To  a  very  different  class  of  writers  be- 
longs the  gallant  but  unassuming  Captain 
the  title  of  whose  latest  work  heads  this 
article.  Proposing  in  his  preface  to  supply 
no  more  than  *  a  sort  of  verbal  photograph 
of  what  he  saw  and  heard  '  during  a  five 
months'  journey  on  horseback  through  the 
entire  length,  and  well-nigh  the  breadth 
too,  of  Asia  Minor,  from  Scutari  to  Van, 
and  from  Van  northward  to  Batoum,  Cap- 
tain Bumaby  systematically  abstains  not 
merely  from  wide-ranging  and  empirical 
speculation,  but  even  from  the  most  obvi- 
ous comment,  except  such  as  the  scenes 
around  him  inevitably  dictate.  Many  in- 
deed— a  third,  perhaps — of  the  life-picvures 
in  his  truly  photographic  gallery  merely 
represent  the  Captain  himself,  his  sen'ants 
English  or  Turkish,  his  retinue  and  his 
horses,  in  various  groups  and  positions, 
semi-ludicrous  the  most :  the  precise  Os- 
man,  using  Radford's  best  overcoat  for  a 
prayer-carpet ;  Obadiah— a  black  horse,  of 
blacker  character — lashing  out  at  the  cart- 
ridge-boxes ;  Mohammed's  alann  in  the 
clumsy  Laz  boat  among  the  rocks  and  surf 
at  the  Chorook  river-mouth ;  the  Captain 
himself  turned  doctor,  administering  qui- 
nine by  way  of  a  remedy  to  a  Persian  lady 
in  a  *  delicate  condition,'  and  so  forth. 
Another  third  of  the  series  is  composed  of 
landscape  scenery,  mount^n  ranges,  hot 
plains  and  snowy  heights,  old  fortress  walls 
and  modem  earthworks,  all  correctly  though 
sketchily  indicated  as  they  succeed  each 
other  on  the  wild  inland  track.  With 
these,  and  constituting  the  remainder  and, 
to  us,  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  work, 
are  intermixed  scenes  taken  from  town  and 
peasant  life,  Mahometan  or  Christian,  con- 
versations with  Turkish  ofiScials,  Armenian 
dignitaries,  townsmen,  villagers,  Mollahs, 
Priests,  Koords,  Yezeedees,  and  Levan- 
tines, all  of  them  illustrative,  not  merely  of 
Anatolian  feelings,  hopes  and  fears  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  great  war,  but  also  of  the 
conditions  of  the  neo-Ottoman  administra- 
tion, of  public  works,  of  conscription,  tax- 
ation, law,  and  police;  till  the  reader 
acquires,  incidentaUy  as  it  were,  yet  effect- 
ually, a  very  tolerable  appreciation  of  the 
strength  and  the  weakness,  national,  admin- 
istrative, legal,  and  military,  of  Government 
and  land. 

*  Superficial, '  some  will  say  of  the  Cap- 
tain's narrative  ;  and  so  in  a  manner  it  is. 
But  the  representation  of  an  object,  because 
superficial;  is  not  always  therefore  inexact, 
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or  even  inadequate.  Where  the  substance 
is  homogeneous  throughout — as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  a  block  of  marble — or  even  where 
its  composition,  though  of  many  constitu- 
ents, is,  like  that  of  a  granite  mass,  the 
'  same  at  the  centre  as  on  the  outside,  a  sur- 
vey of  the  uppermost  layer  may  convey  as 
correct  an  idea  of  the  whole  and  its  nature, 
as  a  section  through  the  very  centre.  And 
this  is  eminently  the  case  with  Asiatic 
Turkey.  Constantinople,  Greece,  Rouma- 
nia,  Servia — much  that  yet  is,  or  till  yes- 
terday was,  European  Turkey — have  mostly 
something,  more  or  less,  of  a  Western  var- 
nish, an  outside  coating,  French  or  Austro- 
German,  deceptive  to  a  superficial  view, 
puzzling  to  even  the  practised  observer. 
But  in  the  scarcely-modified  Asiatic  prov- 
inces, and  particularly  in  untrodden  Anato- 
lia, human  life  is  to  the  very  core  much  the 
same  as  \^hat  it  seems  to  the  eye  ;  and  the 
first  estimate,  formed  by  one  who  has  op- 
portunities and  knows  how  to  use  them,  of 
men  and  things,  will  be  found  on  lengthen- 
ed experience  to  require  little  revision. 
Administrative  problems  there  undoubtedly 
are,  hard  even  to  apprehend  rightly,  harder 
to  solve  ;  but  these  our  equestrian  author, 
with  equal  modesty  and  discretion,  declines 
to  attempt. 

Captain  Bumaby,[the  explorer  of  Turkes- 
tan and  Khiva,  is  a  man  unquestionably 
endowed  with  more  than  ordinary  quick- 
ness of  observation,  and  has  besides,  while 
in  Asia  Minor,  enjoyed  every  facility  of  ac- 
quiring information  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
spoken  Turkish,  and  five  months'  intimate 
converse  with  natives  of  every  kind,  class, 
and  degree,  canj  give.  Such  a  witness  de- 
serves hearing.  What,  then,  is  his  esti- 
mate of  the  inhabitants— that  is,  of  the  true 
and  living  resources  of  Ottoman  dominion 
— in  its  chiefest  stronghold,  in  Asia  Minor  ? 
And  first,  how  docs  he  judge  of  the  Turks 
themselves  ? 

The  Captain's  verdict,  though  only  inci- 
dentally given,  is  decisive  enough.  Ami- 
able, considerate,  brave,  hospitable,  patient, 
clear-sighted  too  within  a  rather  near  range, 
and  prudent  up  to  a  certain  point,  the 
Turks  appear  yet  in  his  pages — and  we 
have  every  ground  for  afiirming  their  truth- 
fulness— what  our  Northern  neighbours 
would  call  a  *  feckless  '  lot,  slow  to  act,  and 
slovenly  in  action,  clumsy  in  execution,  in- 
effectual in  result.  A  very  slipshod,  out-at- 
clbows  nation,  with  a  yet  more  slipshod,  out- 
nt-elbows  government  to  preside  over  them. 
Administrative  talent  that  government  un- 
doubtedly possesses,  but  more  than  half  of 
it  is  lost  in  the  passage  from  theory  to  prac- 
tice ;  much  energy,  too,  latent  though  real, 


exists  among  the  governed  ;  while  among 
the  lower  classes — more  so,  we  fear,  than 
among  the  upper  and  official — loyalty,  good 
faith,  devotedness,  honour,  courage  exist 
and  abound.  But  though  the  metal,  iron 
or  gold,  be  ever  so  genuine,  all  is  alike 
dust-covered,  rusted,  corroded,  of  little 
present  use  ;  the  materials  lie  confusedly 
piled-up,  the  unprofitable  heap  of  a  neg- 
lected lumber-yard,  not  the  ready  well-as- 
sorted arsenal  of  a  State. 

'  Though  it  appear  a  little  out  of  fashion. 
There  Is  much  care  and  valour  in  this  Welsh- 
man/ 

says  Shakespeare's  Ilcnry.  For  *  a  little  ' 
substitute  *  very  much,'  and  few  Turkish 
pashas,  or  at  least  beys,  but  might  take  the 
place  of  Fluellen.  Then  as  to  the  mass  of 
the  nation,  peasants  or  townsmen,  the  ma- 
terial, so  to  call  it,  is  of  good  stuff  ;  there  is 
no  mere  surface  plating ;  no  vencerini;^, 
little  even  of  alloy  ;  but  the  tools  want 
a  whole  process  of  sorting,  furbishing, 
sharpening,  remodelling,  to  be  of  practical 
use. 

Is  such  a  process  possible  yet  ?  Captain 
Burnaby,  in  more  than  one  passage  of  his 
book,  rather  hints  at  than  suggests  tlio 
answer  ;  it  is  a  favourable  one  on  the  whole. 
We  will  consider  it  further  on.  In  the 
meantime — and  we  write  in  accordance 
with  personal  knowledge  as  intimate  in 
character  as  that  of  our  author  himself,  but 
of  much  longer  duration — we  have  pleasure 
in  contributing  our  own  testimony  to  the 
correctness  of  outline  with  which  he  has 
sketched  the  Turks,  governing  and  gov- 
erned, of  Anatolia  and  Koordistan. 

Nor  is  the  Captain  less  happy  in  his  por- 
traiture of  the  Koords,  those  Highlanders 
of  Eastern  Turkey,  like  enough  for  goo<l 
and  bad  to  our  own  Caledonian  Highland- 
men  as  they  were,  not  now  sixty,  as  when 
*  Waverly  '  first  portrayed  them,  but  nigh 
a  hundred  and  sixty  years  since, — men 
abounding  in  rough  enei^,  good  fighters, 
hardy,  high-minded,  faithful  to  their  chief 
and  clan,  but  outside  these  limits  fickle, 
predatory,  lawless  ;  ill  neighbors  to  the  low- 
land peasant  border  ;  ill  subjects,  and  not 
seldom  avowed  rebels  to  the  government 
they  live  under  ;  a  cheap  purchase  for  Rus- 
sian gold,  a  ready  tool  for  Russian  intilgoe. 
And  yet  if  reduced,  as  according  to  Cap- 
tain  Bumaby's  statement  they  easily  might 
be,  by  a  more  efficacious  rule  to  proper  sub- 
jection, and  disciplined  into  orderly  habits 
of  life,  these  very  Koords  would  afford  an 
invaluable  supply  of  recruits  to  the  exhausted 
Ottoman  ranks  ;  soldiers  of  less  patient 
endurance,  indeed,  but  of  more  dash  and 
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fire  than  the  average  Turk,  and  would  be- 
sides form  the  best  imaginable  guard  to  the 
very  frontier  they  now  too  often  betray. 

Less  bellicose  in  disposition  but  more 
labor-loving  than  the  Koords,  the  Yezeedees 
— who,  by  the  way,  seem  hardly  to  stand  as 
high  in  Captain  Bumaby's  favour  as  in  Sir 
Austen  Layard's — offer  another  instance  of 
a  race  not  devoid  of  intrinsic  worth,  but 
rendered  almost  valueless  to  the  land  they 
live  in  by  the  narrow-minded  folly  of  the 
Ottoman  bureaucracy,  that  will  not,  though 
well  able  in  fact  to  do  so,  protect  these  un- 
fortunate votaries  of  a  heterodox  creed 
from  the  molestations  of  orthodox  bigots 
and  from  the  exactions  of  the  tax-gatherer, 
nowhere  more  ruinously  oppressive  than  in 
these  outlying  districts.  Much  the  same 
might  be  said  of  other  similarly  situated 
races  or  sects  within  Asiatic  Turkey, — the 
Kizil-Bashis,  for  instance,  the  Ismaileeyah 
of  Syria,  and  the  Sabeans  of  Southern 
Chaldea  ;  but  these  lie  without  our  present 
8Cope. 

Of  the  Anatolian  Greeks,  more  numerous 
on  the  coast  than  in  the  interior,  and  conse- 
<]uently  situated  for  the  greater  part  outside 
the  central  route  pursued  by  Captain  Burn- 
aby,  little  is  noted.  It  may  not,  however, 
be  amiss  to  remark  that  none  other  of  the 
Christian  races  in  Asia  Minor  possesses  equal 
qualifications  for  supplying  useful  citizens, 
and  even,  though  the  assertion  may  appear 
almost  paradoxical,  loyal  subjects  of  the 
State.  We  regret  that  want  of  space  pre- 
vents us  from  entering  further  on  a  most 
interesting  topic.  But,  in  compensation, 
our  Captain's  joutney  led  him  through  the 
very  heart  of  the  district  that  antiquarians 
and  agitators  love  to  designate  *  Armenia  ' 
— a  name,  be  it  observed,  as  well  suited 
to  actual  circumstances  as  Gallia  Cisalpina 
would  be  to  Piedmont — and  of  the  Arme- 
nians accordingly  he  has  much  to  tell. 
Here,  again,  his  verdict,  however  jocosely 
put,  agrees  in  substance  with  the  more 
serious  one  again  and  again  pronounced  by 
those  best  acquainted  with  the  children  of 
llaik.  In  the  shrewdness  that  is  of  the 
counter,  and  the  industry  that  is  of  the 
desk,  in  the  eagerness  after  gain  too,  though 
not  in  the  love  of  gorgeous  expenditure 
when  gain  has  been  made,  they  bear  a 
<;ertain  resemblance  to  the  Jewish  race. 
Here,  however,  the  likeness  ceases.  Servile 
by  nature  even  more  than  by  training, 
effeminately  timid,  unveracious,  and  narrow 
in  heart  and  mind,  Armenians  might  indeed 
become,  under  a  well-regulated  government, 
a  useful  business  element  in  the  community, 
thriving  shopkeepers,  successful  merchants, 
hhrewd   money-changers  and  lenders — but 


that  they  arc  already — bankers  even  ;  but 
scarcely  more.  For  soldiering  they  have 
little  aptitude,  physical  or  moral ;  for  ad- 
ministration none.  '  In  personal  cleanliness 
and  self-respect,  as  in  morality,  taking  the 
word  in  its  broadest  as  in  its  narrowest 
sense,  they  are  below  every  race  around 
them,  the  Georgians  and  the  Yezeedees  per- 
haps excepted.  At  present,  halting  be- 
tween two  opinions,  or  rather  two  masters, 
— the  Russian,  whom  th^y  distrust,  and  the 
Ottoman,  whom  they  dislike, — they  add 
one  difficulty  more  to  the  many  in  the  way 
of  imperial  re-organization,  and  by  so  doing 
render  their  own  future,  otherwise  tliough 
not  exactly  brilliant,  yet  far  from  unhope- 
ful, a  matter  of  doubt  and  gloom.  It  is 
among  the  orthodox  Annenians  of  Anatolia, 
as  among  the  Nestorian  Chaldeans  of  Koor- 
distan,  that  Protestantism,  here  taught  by 
American  missionaries,  has  made  the  widest 
progress  ;  but  the  impulse,  though  real,  does 
not,  on  close  examination,  appear  likely  to 
result  in  any  very  marked  or  permanent 
improvement. 

Confirmed  in  the  main,  though  not  always 
so,  by  subsequent  events,  the  opinions 
formed  by  Captain  Bumaby  himself,  or 
heard  and  recorded  by  him,  regarding  the 
Russian  aggression  then  imminent,  and  Tur- 
key's preparation,  or  rather  want  of  prepa- 
ration, for  resistance,  will  be  read  with  in- 
terest ;  and  will  further  serve,  if  rightly 
understood,  as  landmarks  or  points  of  de- 
parture from  which  to  make  something  of  a 
prospective  sun'ey  for  the  all  too  probable 
future.  From  a  military  point  of  view,  it 
is,  we  admit,  a  disheartening  look-out.  No 
Saxon  Ethelbert  evjer  more  truly  deserved 
the  epithet  of  *  Unready,'  than  do,  by  our 
author's  showing,  the  Stambool  bureaucracy 
and  its  agents  at  this  day. 

One  topic  only  remains  to  claim  our  brief 
yet  serious  notice,  before  we  conclude  our 
summary  of  the  *  Ride  through  Asia  Minor.' 
By  his  incidental  but  frequently  recurring 
notices  of  Russian  intrigue  and  Cossack  bar- 
barity— a  barbarity  outdoing,  unless  the  best 
supported  evidence  is  to  go  for  nothing,  the 
very  worst  excesses  of  the  worst  Bashi- 
Bozooks  that  ever  disgraced  the  Ottoman 
cause — Captain  Bumaby  lays  himself  as  a 
writer  open  to  criticism,  though  not,  wo 
fear,  to  actual  refutation.  Few  will  hesitate 
to  admit  that  among  the  many  occasions 
on  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  unhappily  shown 
himself  careless  or  forgetful  of  the  obHga- 
tions  alike  of  statesmanship  and  of  common 
justice,  none  has  been  more  glaring  than 
when  he  eagerly  availed  himself  of  the  foul 
misdeeds  of  a  few  undisciplined  irregulars 
to  besmirch  therewith  the  face  of  an  entire 
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nation,  or,  rather, — for  his  hasty  generali- 
sations reached  thus  far, — of  well  nigh  a 
third  part  of  the  human  race.  May  not 
Captain  Bumaby,  while  dilating  in  his  turn 
on  the  abominations  of  Cossack  troopers, 
and  using  them  for  applications  scarce  less 
wide  than  those  indulged  in  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, when  gloating  over  the  crimes  of 
Bashi-Bozooks  and  Circassians,  have  fallen 
into  somewhat  of  a  similar  error  ?  True, 
we  admit,  that  the  Cossack  *  atrocities  '  thus 
recorded  were  in  many  instances,  as  docu- 
mentary evidence  but  too  clearly  shows,  not 
merely  connived  at, — as  may  perhaps  have 
been  occasionally  the  case  with  those  of 
the  Ottoman  auxiliaries, — but  actually  en- 
couraged, nay  enjoined,  by  Russian  Gen- 
erals themselves.  True  also,  that  the  pro- 
fession,— we  dare  hardly  under  the  circum- 
stances call  it  more, — of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, adds  by  contrast  a  deeper  sliade  to 
Muscovite  crime.  True  that  the  Ottoman 
Government  has,  during  the  late  war,  as 
systematically  abstained  from,  nay  discoun- 
tenanced, the  questionable  aid  of  fanaticism, 
that  mother  of  bad-faith  and  cruelty,  as  the 
hostile  Autocracy  has  encouraged,  invoked, 
flaunted  it  in  the  face  of  the  world.  Yet 
we  would  gladly  think,  at  least,  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  human  species,  that  Russia  is 
not  altogether  the  pandemonium  that  Cap- 
tain Bumaby  paints  her  ;  unscrupulous,  we 
allow,  in  intrigue,  cruel  in  conquest,  un- 
sparing in  repression,  she  yet  confers  on  the 
races  she  incorporates  into  her  vast  Empire 
something  of  her  own  energy,  bears  them 
along  with  her  on  her  own  line,  such  as  she 
has  traced  it  for  herself,  of  progress.  Nor 
can  we  deny  that  there  may  exist  in  Central 
Asia  races  so  stagnant,  tribes  so  barbarous, 
that  even  Russian  annexation  may  be  to 
them  a  real  boon  in  the  exchange.  But 
these  are  topics  for  separate  consideration. 

Very  unlike  in  every  respect  to  Captain 
Bumaby' s  amusing  work  is  the  second  on 
our  list.  With  a  creditable  knowledge  of 
ancient  history,  and  a  marked  turn — fre- 
quent enough  to  the  bookish  and  profes- 
sional mind — for  speculative  generalization, 
but  ignorant,  it  would  seem,  not  merely  of 
Turkish  but  of  every  other  vernacular  lan- 
guage of  the  Eastern  lands  through  which 
he  travelled,  Mr.  Bryce,  in  a  hasty  autumn 
tour  of  a  few  weeks,  traversed  Russia  from 
St.  Petersburg  to  Tiflis,  visited  the  neigh- 
bourhood and  ascended  the  summit  of 
Mount  Ararat,  and  returning  by  Poti,  em- 
barked on  the  Black  Sea  for  Constantinople. 
His  observations  on  Russia  and  Transcau- 
C4isia,  made  from  the  windows  of  a  railway 
carriage,  and  supplemented  by  the  remarks 
of  fellow-tourists,  Russian  ufficiala,  German 


[  settlers,  and  French-speaking  Armenian 
I  priests,  have  much  the  same  value  as  they 
might  have  had  if  made  by  him  before  his 
trip  instead  of  after,  with  the  help  of  a  good 
atlas,  a  few  books  of  reference,  and  some 
illustrated  local  papers,  in  his  rooms  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn.  Want  of  space,  however,  com- 
pels us  reluctantly  to  hurry  over  his  well- 
written  but  scarcely  original  pages  till,  in 
company  with  the  author,  we  reach,  what  is 
to  us  at  present,  as  indeed  it  appears  to 
have  been  to  him  also,  the  object  of  special 
interest,  namely,  Anatolia,  and  with  it  the 
Ottoman  Empire  in  general,  about  all  which 
a  valuable  source  of  personal  information 
was  opened  to  him  by  the  distant  view  of 
the  Southem  Black  Sea  coast,  as  ho  skirted 
it  on  his  voyage  from  the  Rion  to  the  Bos- 
phorus. 

It  is  something,  no  doubt,  to  have  jour- 
neyed by  rail  from  St.  Petersburg  to  the 
Caucasus,  and  again  from  Tiflis  in  a  Russian 
carriage  or  *  tarantass,' — wo  are  happy  to 
learn  from  Mr.  Bryce  that  this  latter  convey- 
ance wa«?,  in  spite  of  its  ominous-sounding 
name,  a  *  comfortable '  one  ;  more  yet  to 
have  ascended  Mount  Ararat  itself,  a  feat 
apparently  less  diflScult  in  performance  than 
in  anticipation  ;  six  days  on  board  a  Rus- 
sian steamer  in  the  Black  Sea  are  something 
also.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  much  clever 
and  interesting  talk  about  the  East,  and 
what  therein  is,  must  have  passed  between 
Mr.  Bryce  and  such  of  his  travelling  com- 
panions or  entertainers  as  a  common  ac- 
quaintance with  French  or  German,  or,  in 
their  defect,  the  convenient  intervention  of 
an  interpreter,  enabled  him  to  converse 
with.  Yet  we  can  hardly  hold  that  a  tour 
of  this  nature,  conducted  after  this  fashion, 
is  enough  to  warrant  the  very  decided  judg- 
ments passed  by  the  author  of  *  The  Holy 
Roman  Empire  '  on  the  governments  and 
races  through  whose  territory  he  travelled, 
still  less  on  those  through  whose  land  he 
did  not.  Mr.  Bryce,  however,  who  appears 
to  have  climbed  to  the  top  of  Ararat  chiefly 
as  to  a  convenient  place  from  whence  to  fling 
stones  at  Turkey,  is  e^^dently  of  a  different 
opinion  ;  and,  accordingly,  supplies  us  with 
views  of  admirable  distinctness  illustrative 
of  the  past,  present,  and  future  of  trans- 
Caucasia,  Anatolia,  and  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire at  large.  And,  truly,  the  view  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  as  surveyed  through  his 
spy-glass  from  the  heights  of  Sardarbulakb, 
or  from  the  deck  of  the  Black  Sea  steamer, 
is  a  sad  one,  and  we  cannot  wonder  that,  to 
use  our  author's  own  words,  it  produced  on 
him  an  *  impression  of  melancholy. '  Far 
away[in  the  interior  of  *  Armenia, ' — by  which 
denomination,  as  well  as  we  can  gather^^m 
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some  rather  Vague  '^topographical  allusions, 
is  intended  Koordistan, — Mr.  Bryce  sees  *  a 
timid  and  inoffensive  people,'  Armenians, 
of  course,  *  slaughtered  by  thousands  in 
their  blazing  villages  ;'  *  massacres  and  tor- 
turings  '  the  order  of  the  day  ;  everywhere 
woman  treated  by  man  as  *  an  inferior  creat- 
ure altogether, '  and  '  reckoned  a  link  be- 
tween him  and  the  brutes,'  to  be  *  treated 
with  little  more  regard  than  the  latter, '  or 
rather  less,  as  they  are  *  hourly  exposed  to 
the  lust  of  tyrannical  officials, '  a  statement 
almost  as  correct  as  if  it  were  made  about 
English  ladies  and  English  policemen. 
After  this,  it  is  something  of  a  comfort,  be- 
cause an  implied  alleviation  of  female  suffer- 
ing, to  learn  from  Mr.  Bryce,  (though  on 
what  experience  he  founds  the  assertion  he 
does  not  say,)  that  *  Muslim  women  are 
almost  mindless.*  Under  the  circum- 
stances, it  would  be  better  still,  we  think,  if 
they  were  altogether  so.  Meanwhile,  so 
wide  extends  the  prospect  through  Mr. 
Bryce's  telescope,  *  from  the  Euphrates  to 
the  Bosphorus  all  is  silence,  poverty,  de- 
spair,' and  no  wonder,  since  throughout 
Turkey  *  nobody  has  any  motive  to  save 
money,  for  it  would  be  taken  from  him  as 
soon  as  he  was  known  to  have  it, '  though 
whether  by  the  *  tyrannical  officials, '  who 
*  carry  off  men's  daughters, '  or  the  *  armed 
neighbour  who  seizes  the  fields,'  or  the 
Koords  who  wander  everywhere,  *  plunder- 
ing and  murdering  to  their  hearts'  content, ' 
is  not  exactly  clear.  In  fact, — and  this  is 
about  'the  only  truth  in  Mr.  Bryce's  elabo- 
rate invective  against  a  government  and  a 
people  of  whom  he  knows  absolutely  noth- 
ing,— *  what  cruelties  and  oppression  go  on 
in  these  almost  unexplored  regions,  nobody 
knows  ;'  a  very  natural  consequence  of  there 
being  nothing  of  the  kind  he  describes  or 
hints  at  to  know.  That  our  learned  author 
should  conclude  his  amazing  diatribe  by 
announcing  as  *  a  fact  which  comes  home 
with  ^unexpected  force  to  the  traveller  who 
sees  even  a  little  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  that 
the  Turkish  Government  is  dying '  does 
not  surprise  us  ;  it  is  but  the  self-evident 
deduction  from  the  premisses  of  which  we 
have  now  given  a  scanty  sample.  But  of 
what  value  are  the  premisses  themselves  ? 

Happily  for  the  future,  the  imagination 
of  Mr.  Bryce,  or  rather  that  of  his  inform- 
ants and  prompters,  is  not  less  fertile  to  in- 
vent remedies  than  evils.  Annexation  to 
Russia,  where  possible  ;  where,  however, 
this  unfortunately  cannot  be  effected,  the 
formation  of  independent  Christian  Princi- 
}>alities,  Armenia  first  and  foremost ;  and 
beyond  its  limits,  which  Mr.  Bryce  with 
unwonted  modesty  abstains  from  tracing, 


the  introduction,  among  the  Mahometan 
population  of  course,  of  *  large  bodies  of 
industrious  European  settlers,'  to  whom 
lands  are  to  be  assigned  for  a  *  merely  nomi- 
nal payment,'  the  whole,  as  our  author 
naively  admits,  to  precipitate  *  the  fall  of 
the  Turkish  dominion  ;'  so  runs  the  pro- 
gramme. Best  of  all,  any  uneasiness  on  our 
part  about  the  possible  consequences  of 
these  rather  sweeping  measures  to  our  own 
Mediterranean  supremacy  or  Indian  Empire, 
is  obviated  by  Mr.  Bryce's  ready  assufance 
that  the  annexation  by  Russia  of  Turkish 
Armenia,  whatever  its  extent,  would  no  way 
imperil  England's  hold  upon  her  Indian 
possessions  ;  that  even  a  Russian  control  of 
the  Bosphorus  would  not  make  any  serious 
difference  to  us  ;  that  the  power  and  am- 
bition of  Russia  have  been  grossly  exagger- 
ated in  England  ;  that  Russia — we  have  her 
own  word  for  it,  and  what  better  can  we 
want  ? — has  no  desire  for  the  acquisition  of 
more  territory,  Batoum  excepted,  <kc. 

Serious  comment  on  opinions  and  state- 
ments of  the  kind  would  be  mere  waste  of 
time  and  labour.  Unsupported  as  they  are 
alike  by  personal  information  and  by  trust- 
worthy hearsay,  at  variance  equally  with  ex- 
istent facts  and  future  probabilities,  they 
can  only  be  regarded  as  the  day-dreams  of 
a  historical  professor,  who  has  on  this  occa- 
sion assumed  somewhat  of  the  character  of 
a  newspaper  reporter,  dashed  with  that  of  a 
political  partisan.  Nor  need  we  insist  at 
length  upon  the  absolute  contrast  between 
reveries  of  this  sort,  and  the  plain  unvar- 
nished talc  of  Captain  Bumaby,  the  eye-wit- 
ness of  whatever  he  describes,  the  intimate 
companion  and  guest  of  the  natives  among 
whom  he  travels  ;  the  practical  and  experi- 
enced officer,  the  fearless  explorer  of  Khiva 
and  Turkestan. 

There  was  a  time  when  European,  and 
particularly  English  visitants  of  Turkey, 
fresh  on  their  return  home  from  the  cour- 
tesy and  hospitality  of  the  East,  and  with 
minds  not  merely  interested  but  gratified  by 
the  picturesque  quaintness  of  what  might, 
by  comparison  with  Western  Europe,  be 
called  almost  a  primitive  condition  of  life, 
were  apt  to  bring  up,  if  anything,  a  too 
favourable  report  of  the  Morning  Land,  and 
not  ^least  of  ,its  noblest  Empire,  the  Otto- 
man. This  was  remarkably  the  case  imme- 
diately after  the  close  of  the  Crimean  war, 
when  the  natural  sympathy  felt  by  ourselves 
for  those  in  whose  cause,  and  by  whose 
side,  we  had  fought  and  conquered,  was 
additionally  warmed  and  intensified  by  fair 
hopes  of  Turkish  reform  and  progress  ;  nor 
least  by  the  then  ready  and  punctual  dis- 
charge of  pecuniary  obligations.     To  pro- 
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raote  this  friendly  feelino;  was  part,  nor  the 
least  essential  one,  of  Lord  Palmerston's 
far-sighted  Eastern  policy.  But  with  that 
statesman's  death  Turkish  popularity  died 
also  ;  impatience  that  reforms  which  would 
have  required  half  a  century  to  perfect  ^ere 
tiot  carried  out  in  a  day,  succeeded  to  hope- 
ful confidence  ;  the  Cretan  insurrection  and 
Mr.  Gladstone's  five-years'  ministry  each 
contributed  in  its  way  to  a  growing  dissatis- 
faction with  our  late  ally  ;  and  the  avowed 
insolvency  of  1875,  wliile  it  annihilated 
every  lingering  remnant  of  England's  good- 
will towards  her  luckless  debtor,  left  the 
public  mind  only  too  fully  predisposed  to 
the  unparalleled  outburst  of  hysterical  hatred 
that  signalled  the  autumn  of  1876.  Thus 
it  came  about  that  a  free  field  was  left 
open  to  the  utmost  virulence  of  party  ani- 
mosity and  priestly  fanaticism  combined  : 
and  not  only  every  depreciatory  truth,  of 
which,  alas  !  the  Ottoman  Empire  affords 
an  ample  crop,  but  every  calumny,  however 
baseless,  every  slander,  however  foul,  every 
lie,  however  barefaced,  found  welcome  and 
credence,  so  it  were  uttered  against  the  Turk- 
ish Government  and  race.  Of  this  mode  of 
procedure  we  have  just  seen  in  Mr.  Bryce's 
book  a  very  moderate,  a  very  temperate 
sample.  Nothing  was  too  evil  to  be  be- 
lieved, nothing  too  monstrous  to  be  asserted 
of  *  the  Turk  ;'  not  his  reform,  but  his  ex- 
termination, and  that  literal  and  speedy, 
was  the  general  cry. 

Followed  in  rapid  succession  the  events 
of  the  war-havoc  let  loose  by  that  very 
cry  ;  then  tales,  first  whispered,  gradually 
outspoken,  of  Russian  insoleoce  and  cruelty; 
then  the  heroic  defence  of  Plevna  ;  and 
before  these  counterblasts  the  shrieking 
storm,  however  urged  on  in  speech  and 
pamphlet  by  the  mighty  -^olus  of  Black- 
lieath  and  St.  James's  Hall,  gradually  died 
away,  to  be  succeeded  by  a  lull,  not  without 
indications  of  a  steadier  wind  setting  in 
from  an  opposite  quarter.  Next  came  the 
Berlin  Congress,  and  the  definite  cessation 
of  actual  strife  ;  and  now,  with  the  war 
itself,  the  sympathetic  animosities  of  Brit- 
ish partisanship  liave  also,  we  trust,  in 
great  measure  subsided,  and  a  dispassionate 
survey  of  the  Ottoman  East  has  become, 
what  for  a  couple  of  twelvemonths  past  it 
has  scarcely  ever  been,  a  possible  thing. 
That  it  should  be  so  concerns  us  nearly  ;  us, 
the  allies  of  Turkey,  and  the  guarantees  of 
her  reform.  Now  then,  if  ever,  let  us  at- 
tempt, calmly  and  dispassionately,  to  under- 
stand the  true  character  alike  of  the  Ottoman 
Government  and  of  the  races  over  which  it 
yet  rules,  and  thence  to  forecast,  so  far  as 
may  be,  the  exiating  chances  of  its  survival 


and  renovation,  or  its  accelerated  decay  and 
final  fall. 

Twice  already  in  the  course  of  its  history 
has  the  Turkish  Empire  passed  through  a 
gloomy  period  of  depression  and  even 
disintegration,  threatening  imminent  ruin  : 
twice  has  its  own  inherent  vigor  restored  it, 
uplifted  and  reconsolidated,  to  scarce  dimin- 
ished greatness,  and  falsified  the  over-confi- 
dent predictions  of  those  who  had  unhesitat- 
ingly proclaimed  it  at  the  point  of  extinc- 
tion. The  first  recorded  crisis  commenced 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  centur}-, 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the 
foundation  of  the  mighty  dynasty  by  the 
first  Othman,  and  scarce  twenty  from  the 
death  of  Suleyman  the  Magnificent,  the 
most  splendid,  if  not  the  truly  ablest,  of 
Turkish  Sultans.  It  was  inaugurated  by 
the  death  of  the  Grand- Vizier  Sokoli,  long 
the  good  genius  of  Ottoman  rule,  and  went 
on  with  ever-increasing  rapidity  of  decline 
and  ruin  till  the  reign  of  Murad  IV. ,  some 
fifty  years  later.  It  is  worth  while  com- 
paring the  circumstances  of  the  Empire  at 
that  time  with  those  at  the  present,  that  we 
may  better  be  able  to  compare  the  possi- 
bilities of  its  recovery  also.  Miserable  indeed 
was  then  its  condition  :  how  miserable  we 
may  know  from  the  unimpeached  testi- 
mony of  King  James  the  First's  talented 
ambassador  to  the  Sublime  Porte,  Sir 
Thomas  Roe  ;  beside  whose  dreary  picture 
even  Mr.  Bryce's  fancy  sketch  appears  a 
cheerful  landscape. 

*The  Empire,'  writes  Sir  Thomas  to  the 
English  monarch,  *has  become  like  an  old 
body,  crazed  through  many  vices  which  re- 
main when  the  youth  and  strength  is  decayed. 
All  the  territory  of  the  Grand  Seignior  is  dis- 
peopled for  want  of  justice,  or  rather  by  rea- 
son of  violent  oppression ;  so  much  so  that 
in  the  best  parts  of  Greece  and  Anatolia  a  man 
may  ride  three,  four,  and  sometimes  six  days^ 
and  not  find  a  village  able  to  feed  him  and 
his  horse  :  whereby  the  revenue  is  so  lessened 
that  there  is  not  wherewithal  to  pay  the  sol- 
diers and  to  maintain  the  court.  .  .  .  This 
is  the  true  estate  of  this  so  much  feared 
greatness  ;  and  the  wisest  men  in  the  country 
foresee  it,  and  retyre  their  estates  as  fast  as 
they  can,  fearing  that  no  haste  can  prevent 
their  danger.' 

Such  was  the  internal  condition  of  Turkey, 
European  and  Asiatic,  in  1622  !  Not  her 
bitterest  enemy,  not  Mr.  Bryce,  not  Mr.  E. 
Freeman  himself,  would  venture  to  assert 
that  it  is  worse  than  it  is  at  present,  in 
1878.  But  perhaps  her  political  and  exter- 
nal aspects  were  brighter  than  now  ?  Let  us 
see.  On  the  south,  Egypt  was  practically 
independent,  Tripoli  and  Tunis  wholly  so  ; 
to  the  cast,   the    Persian?,    victorioua    in 
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every  encounter,  had  rent  away  from  Otto- 
man rule  tte  whole  of  Koordistan,  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  the  Pashalik  and  town  of  Bag- 
dad, the  second  in  the  Empire  ;  Syria  was 
in  open  revolt :  Anatolia,  wholly  severed 
from  the  Porte,  obeyed  the  self-appointed 
chief  and  rebel  Abasa  :  to  the  north,  the 
Cossack  fleets  rode  unopposed  in  the  Black 
Sea,  andf  not  content  with  ravaging  its  coasts, 
menaced  the  Bosphoms  and  Constantinople 
itself  :  on  the  west,  the  long  series  of  Turk- 
ish reverses  that  culminated  in  the  loss  of 
Belgrade,  had  already  begun.  Such  was,  if 
we  may  be  allowed  to  borrow  from  the 
French  a  convenient  word,  the  *  situation  ' 
in  the  third  decade  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury.'   Is  it  worse  in  the  nineteenth  ? 

The  second  great  crisis,  terminated  by  the 
life  and  death  struggle  between  Mahmood  IL 
and  his  rebellious  Janissaries,  commenced 
shortly  after  the  ruinous  wars  that  imposed 
on  the  Porte  the  dishonourable  treaty  of 
Kainarji  in  1774.  From  that  date  up  to 
1826 — that  is  for  upwards  of  fifty  years — 
scarce  a  European  observer,  writer,  or  states- 
man, but  pronounced  the  death-verdict  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  And  they  seemed 
well  justified  in  doing  so.  No  clearer- 
sighted  politician  was  then  on  the  Western 
stage  than  the  Austrian  Thugut ;  and  what 
his  opinion  was  regarding  the  Kainarji 
treaty,  and  its  inevitable  results,  we  are  not 
left  to  conjecture  : — 

*  The  Ottoman  Empire,'  he  writes,  *  is  now 
become  a  Russian  province,  whence  the  Czar 
may  draw  money  and  troops  at  will.  Russia, 
already  able  to  dictate  her  orders  to  the  Sultan 
and  to  compel  his  obedience,  may  perhaps  for 
a  few  years  yet  content  herself  with  reigning 
in  his  name,  till  she  judges  that  the  moment 
has  arrived  for  taking  definite  possession  of 
his  territories.  The  Turkish  Government, 
rotten  down  to  its  very  roots,  has  been  for 
some  time  past  preparing,  as  though  on  pur- 
pose, and  better  than  the  arms  of  Russia 
could  do,  the  destruction  of  its  Eastern  Em- 
pire. ...  A  nation  on  the  point  of  disap- 
pearing for  ever  from  the  political  scene.' 

And  more  to  the  like  effect.  Nor  was 
Thugut  singular  in  his  vaticinations.  The 
Russian  Empress  Catherine,  the  Austrian 
Joseph,  the  Prussian  Frederick,  English 
statesmen  and  politicians  like  Fox  and 
Whitbread,  Frencn  writers  with  Voltaire  and 
Volney  to  head  them,  all  thought  and  ex- 
pressed themselves  alike.  And  certainly  when 
not  a  single  province  worth  speaking  of  re- 
mained under  the  obedience  of  the  Porte, 
when  the  eflBciency  of  the  Ottoman  fleet 
had  perished  with  Ghazi  Hasan,  and  that  of 
the  army  in  universal  revolt ;  while  Constan- 
tinople itself  was  for  weeks  together  the  bat- 
tle-field of  armed  factions  bent  only  on  mutual 
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destruction  ;  when  one  Sultan  crouched,  hid 
and  trembling,  in  an  inner  chamber,  while 
another  expired  under  the  assassins'  bow- 
string, then  indeed  the  flames  that  rose  high 
over  the  burning  ruins  of  the  Imperial  Palace 
might  have  seemed  the  funeral  pyre  of  the 
House  and  throne  of  Osman. 

Thus  a  second  time  the  Empire  lay  on 
what  seemed  its  death-bed,  a  second  time, 
as  the  first,  to  arise  to  a  new  life,  revived 
and  rejuvenescent,  as  in  1646  so  again  in 
1820,  by  the  untiring  energy  of  the  great 
men,  sovereigns,  ministers,  and  statesmen, 
who  knew  by  their  own  personal  influence 
and  action,  not  less  than  by  reforms — some, 
indeed,  ii^equate  to  the  full  and  perma- 
nent requirements  of  the  State,  others,  like 
those  of  Mahmood  II. ,  excessive  in  their  very 
completeness,  yet  adapted  in  their  kind  to 
the  spirit  and  exigencies  of  the  times — how 
to  evoke  and  give  expression  and  effect  to 
the  latent  but  undying  vigour  of  the  Turk- 
ish race.  Thus  it  was  that  Murad  IV.  by 
the  stem  justice  of  his  iron  rule,  and  the 
Ktiprelis  by  the  wonderful  administrative 
talent  hereditary  for  three  generations  in 
their  race,  arrested  the  sinking  Empire  on 
the  very  brink  of  its  first  ruin  ;  while  the 
noble  but  ill-fated  Seleem,  and  his  more 
vigorous  though  scarce  better-starred  suc- 
cessor, the  second  Mahmood,  with  that  great 
trio  of  modem  statesmen,  Rasheed,  Aali, 
and  Fuad,  combined  to  avert  the  second 
doom. 

We  pass  lightly  over  the  historical  details 
of  either  crisis,  in  the  supposition  that  our 
readers  are,  the  most  at  any  rate,  sufficiently 
versed  in  Ottoman  history  to  require  no 
minute  recapitulations  of  its  events.  But 
one  thing  there  is  worthy  of  special  remark, 
namely,  that  in  1640  as  in  1820,  Turkey 
was,  though  more  completely  so  in  the  for- 
mer instance,  free  for  the  time  from  the 
complications  of  unfriendly  interference  and 
intrigue  within  her  own  borders.  Left  to 
herself  with  breathing-time  sufficient,  though 
short,  her  efforts  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  were  wholly  directed 
towards  reconstmcting,  but  only  on  the 
original  foundations  and  after  the  original 
plan,  the  edifice  reared  by  tiie  nine  first  Sul- 
tans of  the  Ottoman  line,  and  completed  by 
the  legislative  skill  even  more  than  by  the 
victorious  arms  of  the  tenth,  Suleyman  the 
Magnificent ;  while  in  the  nineteenth  she 
attempted  t.to  re -arrange  not  merely  the 
superstracture,  but  the  foundations  them- 
selves, after  a  new  fashion,  copied  from 
European  and  chiefly, — as  Turkey's  evil 
destinies  willed  it, — ^from  French  models. 
Thus  the  second  reform  had  in  itself  a  root 
of  instability  absent  from  the  former,  anp2 
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its  fruit,  fairer  indeed  in  its  first  seeming, 
was  quicker  to  decay.  For  reform,  like 
government,  is  an  organic  process,  and  dis- 
continuity in  organisms  is  not  far  from 
death.  Yet  the  over-speedy  blight  of  the 
fair  promise  given  at  Gul-Khaneh  must  be 
in  great  measure  ascribed,  not  to  intrinsic 
defect,  but  to  the  ill-fortune  of  the  times, 
and  the  fatal  necessity  of  encountering  the 
persistent,  implacable,  never-resting  hostility 
of  Turkey's*  hereditary  Northern  enemy, 
and  with  it  simultaneously,  or  in  quick  suc- 
cession, the  Greek,  Egyptian,  Montenegrin, 
Bosnian,  and  Candian  revolts  ;  but  more 
than  all  by  the  cunningly-contrived  system  of 
meddlesome  intrigue  and  traitorous  friend- 
ship, alternating  with  open  threats  and  vio- 
lence, which  has  for  the  last  fifty  years 
summed  up  Russia's  dealings  at  the  Porte, 
till  it  bore  its  ripened  fruits  of  bankruptcy, 
desolation,  and  death,  under  the  latter  reign 
of  IgnatiefE's  hapless  tool,  the  insane  Ab- 
del-Azeez.  But  for  these  it  is  well  possible 
that  the  new  order  of  things,  initiated  by 
the  wholesale  massacre  of  the  Janissaries, 
and  the  more  gradual  but  equally  total  de- 
struction of  the  hereditary  Pashas  and 
Derch-Begs,  and  continued  by  the  edict  of 

•  Gul-Khaneh,  the  Tanzeemat  of  Abd-el- 
Mejeed,  and  the  Teshkeelat  of  Fuad  might, 
in  spite  of  inherent  defects,  have  truly  and 
ultimately  proved  for  Turkey  the  realization 

-of  Lord  Palmerston's  hopes.  At  any  rate, 
the  third  terrible  collapse  into  which  the 

^Ottoman  Empire  has  even  now  fallen  might 

have  been,  if  not  prevented,  at  least  de- 
ferred. 

From  that  collapse,  military,  political, 
financial,  administrative,  universal  in  a 
word,  which  found  its  full  expression  in  the 
ignominious  articles  of  San  Stephano,  and  the 
dl-but-occupation  of  the  capital  itself  by 
-^Cossack  troops,  Turkey  now  revives,  or 
-seems  to  revive.     At  worst  a  respite.     But 

•  under  what  conditions  is  that  respite  ? 
Propped  up  by  the  stipulations  of  the  Ber- 
lin Tueaty,   the  Ottoman  flag  yet  casts  a 

.flickering  and  uncertain  shadow  over  a  third 
— hardly  a  third — of  what  once  was  the 
lEuropean   dominion    of    Othman's    sons ; 

while,  even  within  the  narrowed  limits  left, 
'  the  complex  elements  of  national  or  tribal 

life,  mope  than  half  released  from  the  com- 
imon  pressure  that  had  for  so  many  cen- 

•  turies  kept  them  in  a  state  of  suspended  ani- 
mation, are  hourly  *  quickening  into  forms, ' 
lower  or  higher  as  may  be,  but  all  anti- 
Ottoman.  In  truth,  Constantinople  and  its 
immediate — we  had  almost  said  suburban — 
neighbourfiood  excepted,  Turkey's  Euro- 
pean rule,  even  over  what  war  and  Congress 
have  left  her,  is  practically  over  ;  and  the 


sooner  she  recognises  the  fact,  and  accom- 
modates herself  to  it,  the  better.  She  has 
had  her  trial  as  a  European  Power,  and 
while  such  has  rendered  to  Europe  the  not 
inconsiderable  service, — now  more  readily 
perceived  by  the  actual  contrast  of  things, 
— of  binding  together  under  one  masterful 
rule,  and  restraining  under  one  acknowl- 
edged discipline,  the  jealous  turbulince  and 
restless  barbarism  of  the  small  mongrel  races 
that  dwell  from  the  -^ean  to  the  Adriatic. 
Thus  much  she  has  done,  and  no  more. 
It  is  now  time  for  her  to  restore  in  her  turn 
to  Europe  what  she  took,  scarcely  changed, 
not  much  deteriorated,  perhaps,  from  its 
original  condition,  but  not  at  all  improved 
either.  Bulgarians,  Servians,  Montene- 
grins, Bosnians,  Herzegovinians,  Albanians, 
in  what  are  they  the  better  for  the  three  or 
four  centuries ,  they  have  vegetated  under 
Ottoman  rule  ?  what  has  that  rule  contri- 
buted to  their  advancement,  body  or  mind  ? 
or  have  they  not  rather  gone  back,  lands 
and  peoples  together  ?  Let  the  '  Consul's 
Daughter '  reply. 

But  if  of  little  worth  themselves,  of  what 
value  have  they  been  to  their  Ottoman 
ruler  ?  Unequal  to  the  task  of  develop- 
ment, unknowing  how  to  assimilate,  he  lias 
at  the  best  of  times  derived  no  appreciable 
advantage  from  his  European  possessions  ; 
while  for  a  full  century  and  more,  that  is, 
from  the  days  of  the  Kussian  Catherine  to 
our  own,  they  have  been  to  him  a  dead 
weight,  a  constant  source  of  weakness,  a 
drain  on  his  armies  and  finances,  a  pretext 
for  outside  interference  and  intrigue,  a  par- 
alysis to  the  entire  body  of  the  State.  The 
revenues  drawn  from  European  Turkey 
collectively,  from  1760  to  1876,  would  not 
counterbalance  the  wasteful  ex-penditure  of 
means  and  men  in  one  single  campaign  of 
the  many  waged  by  the  Porte  against  the 
rebel  rulers  of  Servia,  Widdin,  or  Janina, 
and  the  insurgent  bands  of  Bosnia,  Albania, 
and  Montenegro  during  that  period.  But 
greater  far  than  any  loss  of  treasure  or  terri- 
tory in  Europe,  has  been  the  evil  done  by 
the  persistent  and  forced  withdrawal  of  the 
attention  of  the  Ottoman  Government  from 
the  loyal  Asiatic  provinces,  fertile  alike  in 
land  and  men,  the  true  strength  of  the  Em-* 
pire  ;  and,  by  natural  sequence,  the  neglect, 
mismanagement,  and  decay  of  the  Eastern 
Empire.  Had  the  treasures  cast  away  and  the 
forces  squandered  on  struggles  betwixt  the 
Danube  and  the  Adriatic  been  concentrated 
on  the  defence  and  oiganization  of  the  East, 
not  only  would  Russia  have  been  forever  kept 
back  from  the  Black  Sea  shores,  and  Crimes 
and  Caucasus,  Tiflis  and  Ears,  been  Turkish 
posse^ons  at  this  day,  but- Anatolia  would 
digitized  by  V 
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never  have  been  desolated  by  famine,  Koor- 
distan  by  robber  bands,  nor  Syria  become  a 
mere  skirmishing-field  of  unruly  clans,  nor 
Egypt  sundered,  as  she  now  is,  absolutely 
and  for  ever,  from  Ottoman  rule. 

Fate  and  worse  ambition  willed  it  other- 
wise. When  Mahomet  II.  planted  his 
standard  on  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  he 
did  but  fulfil  the  necessity  of  things  that  as- 
signs Byzantium  for  the  capital  of  the  East- 
em  Mediterranean  littoral  and  the  adjacent 
lands.  This  the  statesmanship,  disguised 
under  a  well-known  dream-myth,  of  the  first 
Othman  had  foreseen  and  forecast  under  the 
thatched  roof  of  Edebali  a  century  and  a 
half  before  the  Crescent  banner  floated  in 
triumph  from  the  towers  of  Stambool ;  and 
had  his  conqueror-descendant  stayed  his 
advance  there,  the  empire  his  great  achieve- 
ment had  consolidated  and  crowned  might 
have  been  now  the  first,  the  mightiest,  the 
wealthiest,  the  noblest  of  Mahometan  Asia. 
But  Europe  lured  him  on  with  her  Pandora 
beauty,  and  the  added  inheritance  that  his 
later  victories  bequeathed  to  the  Empire, 
was  an  inheritance  of  evil  and  decay.  The 
two  ablest  of  his  successors,  Seleem  I.  and 
Murad  IV.,  well  understood  this,  and  de- 
voted their  amazing  energy  to  the  recovery, 
consolidation,  and  extension  of  their  East- 
ern empire  ;  while  the  Asiatic  triumphs  of 
Suleyman  I.,  the  most  brilliant  but  not  the 
most  judicious  of  the  royal  house  of  Oth- 
man, during  a  series  of  campaigns  extend- 
ing over  twenty  years,  contrast  ominously 
with  his  disgraceful  repulse  before  Vienna, 
and  the  ephemeral  character  of  his  Hun- 
garian, Transylvanian,  and  Istrian  annex- 
ations. 

If,  then,  the  statesmen  of  Constantinople 
be  worthy  of  their  name,  they  will  accept 
with  the  readiness  of  genuine  satisfaction, 
not  with  the  unavailing  dilatoriness  of 
regret,  the  decree,  based  on  deeper  and 
more  lasting  foundations  than  those  of  con- 
gresses and  treaties,  which  deprives  them  of 
what  they  should  in  their  own  interest  never 
have  coveted  or  possessed — ^the  rule  over 
unhomogeneous  races,  the  maintenance  of  a 
system  unsuited  to  Europe,  and  that  Europe 
will  not  tolerate  within  herself  ;  and  which 
bestows  on  them  in  exchange,  so  they  know 
how  to  use  their  heritage  aright,  the 
supremacy  of  Western  Asia.  There  they 
are  tnily  at  home,  and  can,  if  they  choose, 
prove  a  principle  of  order,  of  cohesion,  of 
vigour,  and  even  of  progress,  to  the  nations. 
Koords  and  Arabs,  Turkomans  and  Zeybecs, 
Syrians  and  Nabatheans,  Ansaireeyah  and 
Yezeedees,  all  these  demand  no  new  institu- 
tions, no  special  privileges  ;  they  ask  only 
equal  justice,   the  maintenance   of  order, 


wise  government,  helpful  impulse.  And  all 
these  the  Ottoman  can  grant,  and  be  bene- 
fited by  the  granting. 

It  is  on  her  Asiatic  possessions  accord- 
ingly, within  which,  however,  be  it  under- 
stood once  for  all,  are  included  Constanti- 
nople and  the  adjoining  seaboard,  from  the 
Gulf  of  Enos  on  the  -^^ean  to  that  of 
Bourghaz  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  inland  to 
the  river  Maritza  and  the  Kuchuk  Balkan, 
that  Turkey  should  henceforth  concentrate 
her  attention,  here  inaugurate  and  carry  out 
those  reforms  without  which  her  existence 
even  as  an  Asiatic  Power  cannot  outlast 
many  years.  In  Europe  she  has  henceforth 
but  a  diplomatic  interest ;  in  Asia  are  all 
her  hopes,  all  her  future.  No  mean  hopes, 
no  inglorious  future,  so  she  know,  even  she, 
at  least  in  this  her  day. 

We  need  not  dwell  on  the  natural  re- 
sources of  Asia  Minor,  more  copious  and 
more  varied  than  those  of  any  other  known 
region  of  equal  dimensions,  nor  expatiate 
on  the  capabilities  of  lovely  Syria,  nor  of 
the  rich  plains  watered  by  the  Tigris  and 
the  Euphrates,  nor  on  the  commercial  uses 
that  might  so  easily  be  made  of  the  south- 
ern coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  east- 
ern shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  All  this  has 
been  described  over  and  over  again  in  a 
hundred  books,  the  narratives  of  travellers 
and  the  records  of  oflacials,  ready  at  hand 
for  consultation  and  use.  Nor  shall  we  de- 
tain our  readers  by  going  over  the  oft- 
trodden  ground  of  the  various  nationalities 
that  inhabit  these  fair  or  profitable  regions  ; 
nor  bring  witnesses  from  Van  Hammer  Purg- 
stall  down  to  the  late  *  Traveller '  of  the 
'  Times  '  to  show  that  none  of  those  races 
offer  in  themselves  any  diflSculties  in  the 
way  of  Ottoman  government  which  the 
ordinary  application  of  law,  police,  and 
administrative  energy  cannot  remove.  We 
do  not  indeed  here  speak  of  the  effects  of 
foreign  intrigue  :  who  would  know  how 
far  such  influence  has  already  worked  on 
the  easily-bribed  Koord  and  the  timid  Ar- 
menian of  the  eastern  frontier,  what  gold 
has  been  distributed,  what  decorations  be- 
stowed, above  all  what  promises, — to  be 
observed  in  due  time  as  Kussian  promises 
invariably  are, — ^have  been  lavished  broad- 
cast among  the  easily  deluded  semi-barba- 
rians of  those  lands,  may  find  in  Captain 
Bumaby's  writings  a  few  notable  samples  ; 
the  unrecorded  ones  are  more.  Ex  pede 
fferculem,  the  system  is  vast,  and  has  been 
long  at  work.  In  Syria  too,  and  particularly 
among  the  tribes  over  which  the  shadow  of 
Lebanon  casts  a  tinge  of  Tancredian 
romance,  foreign  influences  have  made  no 
inconsiderable  way ;   to  what  purport  the 
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unhappy  annals  of  1860  can  tell ;  while  the 
American  and  Catholic  missions  of  upper 
Ohaldea  have  each  in  turn  too  often  evoked 
the  demons  of  dissatisfaction  and  insubor- 
dination in  aid  of  their  own  internecine 
rivalries.  But  these  are  exceptions  and 
exotics,  which  could  be  to  a  great  extent 
kept  under,  and  even  wholly  removed,  by 
a  good  administration  leaving  no  just  causes 
of  complaint,  and  the  vigilant  [superintend- 
ence befitting  the  circumstances. 

To  sum  up,  the  Turkish  Sultan,  exclusive 
of  what  he  retains  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Bosphorus  and  Dardanelles,  rules  yet 
with  absolute  sway  over  about  nineteen 
millions  of  subjects,  thus  approximately 
divided  : — of  Turkish  descent,  all  included, 
eleven  millions  ;  of  Koords,  rather  over 
than  under  a  million  ;  Druses,  Ansaireeyah, 
Ismaileeyah,  Yezeedees,  Kizil-Bashis,  and 
other  minor  sects,  the  offspring  of  Mahome- 
tan, palseo-Persian,  Indian,  and  Gnostic 
parentage  intermixed,  a  million  more  ;  Ar- 
menians, Orthodox,  Catholic,  and  Protestant 
taken  together,  say,  two  millions  and  a 
half  ;  Greeks  of  motley  origin  and  creed,  a 
full  taillion  ;  Syrians,  Chaldeans,  Jews  and 
Maronites,  half  a  million  ;  Arabs,  mostly 
Bedouin  or  pastoral,  some  few  agricultural, 
Tartar  and  Circassian  immigrants,  nomade 
Turkomans,  and  the  like,  not  much  short 
of  a  million  ;  Nabatheans  and  mixed  tribes 
on  the  upper  Persian  Gulf,  half  a  million. 

These,  then,  are  the  living  materials  with 
which  the  Ottoman  Administration  has 
henceforth  to  work,  from  these  it  has  to 
draw  its  strength,  its  wealth,  its  existence. 
Long  neglected,  governed  on  a  vicious  and 
decrepit  system,  drained  by  unequal  con- 
scription and  ill-distributed  taxation,  their 
energies  thwarted  or  misapplied,  their 
mutual  animosities  not  rarely  fostered  and 
encouraged,  they  have  still  in  them  the 
making  of  a  mighty  empire,  capable  not 
merely  of  self -maintenance,  but  of  extension 
and  growth.  How  this  may  be  is  what  we 
have  now,  however  briefly,  to  consider. 

*  Reform. '  Once  more  this  is  the  watch- 
word of  respited  Turkey  ;  uttered  this  time 
with  the  added  emphasis  of  Endand's 
special  and  stipulated  guarantee.  Ra^y,  as 
party-critics  murmur,  wisely,  as  we  de- 
liberately hold,  anyhow  the  guarantee  has 
been  given  ;  the  spoken  promise  cannot  be 
recalled.  *  Reform  : '  word  listened  to  with 
scarce-disguised  repugnance  in  the  East, 
with  open  ridicule  in  the  West.  Can  it  be 
otherwise  ?  Reckless  borrowing,  wasteful 
expenditure.  Bourse  swindles,  embezzling 
adventurers,  the  worst  type  of  European 
bureaucracy  engrafted  on  Asiatic  supineness, 
pseudo-centralization  powerful  to  exhaust, 


powerless  to  sustain  or  repair,  respected  and 
national  usages  trampled  on  to  make  way 
for  bad  imitations  of  third-class  foreign  cus- 
toms ;  a  sham  educational  system,  a  sham 
parliamentary  representation,  a  sham  litera- 
ture, a  sham  budget,  a  sham  civilization  : 
these  are  what,  in  the  latter  years  especially. 
Reform  has  practically  meant  for  Turkey. 
In  Europe  it  has  come  to  mean  disappointed 
expectations,  frustrated  hopes,  lost  capital, 
mere  delusion.  Is  it  .strange  if  the  very 
sound  be  hated  in  the  former  land,  heard 
only  with  derision,  such  as  we  have  lately 
witnessed  at  its  mention  in  our  own  House 
of  Commons,  in  the  latter  \  And  how  in 
the  North  ?  The  memoir,  real  or  pre- 
tended, said  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  Tur- 
key's deadliest  foe,  the  late  Nicholas,  for 
the  guidance  of  his  successor  on  the  throne 
and  in  the  policy  of  St.  Petersburg,  may 
supply  the  answer.  And  that  answer, 
whatever  may  be  the  value  of  the  document 
itself  into  which  it  has  been  incorporated, 
is  genuine  enough.  *  It  is  most  important,' 
— ^f  or  the  utter  and  speedy  ruin  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire,  that  is, — *  to  confirm  the  Sul- 
tan in  his  pseudo-reforms,  and  to  push  him 
on  in  the  same  way.  *  Let  Turkey's  friends 
and  advisers  well  consider  this  ;  lest  while 
they  eagerly  urge  what  they  believe  to  be 
remedies,  Uiey  in  tnith  administer  poison?. 
Scarce  less  worthy  of  note,  though  little 
likely  to  avail  against  the  cupidity  of  loan- 
mongers  and  the  selfishness  of  the  money- 
market,  are  the  words  that  follow.  '  Of 
equal  importance  is  it  that  the  Porte  should 
never  get  clear  of  financial  embarrassment.' 
Words  of  deepest  significance. 

Once  for  all,  then,  let  Turkey  understand 
that  it  is  not  by  exotic  implantings,  not 
by  empirical  imitations,  that  the  word  *  Re- 
form '  is  to  be  construed  either  by  her  or 
by  her  true-hearted  counsellor  and  ally,  pre- 
cedent-loving England  ;  but  by  a  healtliful 
recurrence  to  her  own  national  and  vital  in- 
stitutions, and  the  modification  of  them 
where  needed,  adapting  them  to  the  newer 
world  and  age  we  live  in.  We  will  now, 
without  further  preface,  suggest  the  points, 
few  in  number,  of  paramount  importance, 
leaving  aside  those  of  lesser  consequence, 
nor  entering  into  details  which  the  common 
sense  of  administrators  can  or  ought  to 
supply. 

First,  then,  a  word  regarding  the  lulperial 
Palace  itself.  Let  its  indwellers  call  to  mind 
that  all  the  great  monarchs,  who  during 
three  centuries  and  a  half  of  vigour  unpar- 
alleled in  any  other  recorded  dynasty,  built 
up  and  consolidated  the  mighty  Empire 
which  two  centuries  following  of  the  unre- 
mitting hostility  of  Russia  and  her  allies  have 
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not  yet  prevailed  to  destroy,  were  without 
exception,  not  immured  in  dark  Seraglio 
recesses,  thence  to  be  dragged  forth  to  face 
all  at  once  with  dazed  eyes  the  broad  light 
of  day  and  the  splendours  of  a  throne,  but 
were  brought  up  from  their  earliest  years  in 
the  busiest  turmoil  of  active  life,  Command- 
ers of  armies.  Governors  of  provinces, 
Vicegerents  of  Empire.  With  Ahmed  I., 
the  first  called,  in  1603,  from  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  *  Kawah,'  that  fatal  palace-cage, 
to  gird  on  the  typical  sword  of  Empire, 
commenced  the  progressive  enfeeblement, 
spite  of  a  few  noble  exceptions,  of  the  old 
Sultan  type  in  the  family  of  Othman.  If, 
then,  that  family  would  not  utterly  perish, 
it  must  return  to  the  habits  of  better  days. 
Nor  is  it  for  them  a  necessity  merely  of 
actual  self-preservation  :  the  entire  Empire 
is  at  stake.  Balooh  hashden  kokar,  *'  the 
fish  rots  from  the  head  downwards, '  says 
the  homely  Turkish  proverb  ;  in  Turkish 
rule  the  Sultan  will  always  be,  not  nomi- 
nally only  but  in  very  fact,  the  Head  ;  and 
on  his  personal  qualifications  for  the  post 
he  occupies  much  will  depend,  if  not  all. 

Regarding  Constantinople  itself,  its  min- 
istries, its  bureaux,  its  institutions,  its 
police,  its  functionaries,  its  taxation,  all 
crying  out  for  Reform  though  they  are,  we 
will  not  speak  separately.  In  a  healthy 
State  the  capital  is  nothing  else  than  the 
concentration,  the  summary,  the  gathered 
reflex  of  the  empire  ;  and  to  the  empire  at 
large  and  as  a  whole  we  accordingly  pass 
on,  secure  that  if  the  reflected  object  be  as 
it  should  be,  the  mirrored  image  will  be 
thereby  remedied  quietly  and  of  itself. 

And  this  consideration  brings  us  to  the 
first  measure,  one  of  absolute,  indispensable 
necessity  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  Asiatic  provinces,  which  are  in  fact 
the  Ottoman  Empire  of  the  future.  It  is  the 
entire,  uncompromising  equalization  of  all 
subjects,  whatever  their  race,  speech,  or 
creed,  before  the  State  and  the  Law.  Or, 
to  put  it  yet  more  clearly,  the  absolute 
ignoring,  by  Law  and  State  alike,  of  any  re- 
ligious or  ethnical  distinction  whatever 
within  the  Empire.  The  work  foreshadoiyed 
cr  inaugurated  by  the  Edict  of  Gul-Khaneh 
and  the  Tanzeemat,  must  be  completed  in 
its  full  extent.  Except  for  the  varied  invo- 
cation in  the  preliminary  oath,  the  tribunal 
must  not  know  whether  the  witness  before  it 
be  Mahometan,  Christian,  Yezeedee  or  Jew  : 
whatever  be  the  formula  of  sworn  duty  and 
allegiance,  the  same  military  uniform  must 
clothe  the  limbs  of  Jew  and  Yezeedee, 
Christian  and  Mahometan  ahke.  No  excep- 
tion, no  exemption.  More  yet,  every  post 
of  office,  every  dignity,  every  rank  civil  or 


military  throughout  the  State,  (Royalty 
alone,  as  with  us,  excepted,)  must  be  equally 
and  indifferently  open  to  each  and  Jevery 
one,  according  to  his  individual  worth  and 
qualifications,  and  from  the  list  of  those  qual- 
ifications race  and  creed  must  be  rigorously 
and  finally  excluded.  Lastly,  every  burden 
imposed  by  the  necessities  and  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  State,  taxation,  conscription,  mili- 
tary or  naval,  reserve-service,  and  whatever 
else,  must  be  borne  alike,  though  propor- 
tionately, by  all.  No  exemption,  again,  no 
exception.  From  the  Bosphorus  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  the  title  of  *  Ottoman  '  must  do 
duty  for  and  supersede  all  others.  Every 
man, — ^to  expect  it  of  every  woman  would 
be  too  much,  perhaps,  nor  is  it  needed  for 
the  moment, — should  recognise  and  feel 
himself  a  subject  of  the  Ottoman  sceptre, 
a  member  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  first  of  all : 
and  a  Christian,  a  Mahometan,  a  Jew,  a 
Druse,  a  Yezeedee,  a  what  you  will,  in  the 
second  place  only.  And  this  they  soon  will, 
if  recognised  and  treated  in  no  other  way  by 
the  State.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  will  the 
deadly  cancer  of  internal  disaffection — 
originated  by  caste  and  sect,  and  studiously 
kept  ever  open  and  gnawing  by  foreign 
intrigue,  till  it  has  even  now  rendered 
necessary  the  amputation  of  whole  limbs 
from  the  Empire,  and  has  tainted  what 
diminished  remnant  of  sound  substance  yet 
remains — ^be  healed  and  disappear,  once  and 
for  ever. 

Is  this  possible  in  Asiatic  Turkey  ?  It  is 
possible.  And  the  Koran  ?  How  can 
Mahometans  agree  to  live  on  terms  of 
equality  with  non-Mahometans,  the  faithful 
with  unbelievers  ?  Just  as  Christians  of 
various  sects  do  more  or  less,  and  the  more 
the  better,  in  European  lands,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  same  process.  Time  was,  nor 
so  far  back,  when  not  Christianity  merely, 
but  some  particular  form  of  Christianity, 
was  indispensable  to  the  enjoyment  of  civic 
privileges  and  honors  in  one  land,  to  that 
of  the  most  ordinary  civic  rights  in  another, 
to  actual  existence  in  a  third.  The  scale 
had,  indeed,  its  range,  from  the  Blood 
Tribunal  of  Alva  and  the  Dragonnades  of 
Louis  XIV.  at  one  end,  to  Test  Acts  and 
Catholic  or  Jewish  disabilities  at  the  other  : 
but  it  was  only  a  question  of  degree,  the 
principle  of  social  and  civil  imparity  based 
on  dogmatic  diversity  was  admitted  and 
acted  on  by  every  nation  under  *  what 
Europe  takes  the  sun  to  be. '  Now  the  ex- 
tremities of  that  very  Europe  alone,  and 
those  only  in  a  measure,  excepted,  every, 
or  almost  every,  distinction  of  the  sort  has 
been  effaced  from  the  State  tablets  ;  in  Eng- 
land, France,  Italy,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
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Austria  even,  no  assent  to  any  special  dog- 
matic formula,  no  sacramental  test,  no  pro- 
fession of  creed,  qualifies  for  or  excludes 
from  education  or  office  ;  the  army,  the 
navy,  the  cabinet,  the  law,  the  university 
itself,  all  of  them  neither  know  of  nor  in- 

auire  into  these  matters.  Has  Europe 
leref ore,  has  England,  have  Italy,  France, 
Germany,  and  the  rest,  ceased  to  be  Chris- 
tian ?  On  the  contmry,  never  was  the  in- 
fluence of  Christianity  more  deeply  felt, 
never  were  its  maxims  more  intimately  inter- 
woven into  national  life,  never  were  its  very 
outer  symbols  and  structures  more  frequent 
and  more  august  than  now.  How,  then,  has 
this  come  to  pass  ?  how,  while  form  has 
undergone  such  change,  has  identity  re- 
mained ?  Surely  by  ignoring  in  a  manner, 
or  judiciously  explaining  away  as  unadapted 
to  present  times,  the  exclusive  tenets  and 
polemical  texts, — ^and  they  are  neither  am- 
biguous nor  few,— of  the  Sacred  Writings, 
and  concentrating  attention  and  reverence 
on  the  wider  wisdom,  the  comprehensive 
charity  of  the  nobler  teaching.  A  part, 
which  to  have  clung  to  would  have  ruined 
the  whole,  has  been  deliberately,  though 
half  unconsciously,  abandoned  to  save  what 
is  really  the  whole  ;  the  loss  has  been  but 
in  appearance,  the  gain  abiding  and  im- 
mense. 

Let  Mahometanism  learn  the  lesson,  fol- 
low the  example.  There  want  not  in  the 
Koran  texts  expressive  of  esteem  for  the 
Christian  religion,  of  good  feeling  towards 
those  who  profess  it,  of  fellowship  even 
and  unison.  Texts  there  are  also,  as  has 
been  well  remarked  by  one  thoroughly 
versed  in  the  *  Book  '  and  its  interpretation,* 
of  a  yet  wider  range,  texts  that  result  in 
nothing  short  of  an  all-coroprehensive 
deism,  amounting  to  the  actual  negation  of 
all  exclusive  dogmas.  And  these,  such  of 
our  readers  as  may  hesitate  to  accept  XJbi- 
cini's  statement,  may  readily  find,  as  also 
the  deductions  made  from  them  by  the  most 
learned  and  most  zealous  in  the  ranks  of 
Islam,  not  only  written  in  the  Koran,  but 
embodied  in  the  writings  of  teachers  like 
El-Ghazali  and  Ebn-el-Faridh,  or  in  the  lives 
of  Zeyn-el-Abedcen,  El-Shadelee,  and  a 
hundred  others  of  their  strain  ;  men  whose 
words  are  daily  repeated  in  Mahometan 
schools  of  learning,  whose  acts  are  held  up 
to  admiration,  to  imitation  even,  among  the 
most  orthodox  disciples  of  the  Meccan  Pro- 
phet. For  these  the  Unity  of  God  is  itself 
the  Unity  of  Man,  and  in  Him  who  is  One, 
all  men,  all  opinions,  all  creeds  are  one  also. 

*  See  'Ubichirs  Letters  on  Turkey,*  vol.  5. 
Letters  lit  and  v. 


Here  then  we  have  in  the  Koran  itself, 
and  in  its  most  revered  interpretation,  a 
basis  broad  and  firm  enough  for  the  super- 
construction  of  a  system  of  civil  and  social 
equality,  though  never  so  absolute,  without 
fear  of  exceeding  by  a  single  hair-breadth 
the  approved  orthodoxy  of  Islam.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  more  restrictive  and  pole- 
mical expressions  of  the  Prophet  may  rea 
sonably  be  construed  as  of  transitory  value 
only,  or,  if  understood  as  requiring  rigorous 
acceptance,  as  having  been  promulgated 
only  in  view  of  the  particular  circumstances 
that  attended  the  foundation  of  the  system, 
and  now  practically  placed  in  abeyance  by 
the  actual  condition  of  the  times.  Nor  is 
this,  as  some  unversed  in  the  annals  of  the 
East  may  hastily  object,  a  mere  Utopian 
speculation  ;  it  has  ample  precedent  in  his- 
tory and  fact.  Again  and  again  in  different 
Mahometan  lands,  and  under  Mahometan 
governments,  has  equality,  in  spite  of  all 
dogmatic  divergencies,  though  not  for- 
mally proclaimed,  been  grasped  and  acted 
on  by  the  rulers  of  men.  More  than  once 
this  better  spirit  prevailed  in  the  Eastern 
Chaliphate  under  the  too  short-lived  dynasty 
of  the  noble  Ommeyyades,  and  later  at 
Bagdad  during  the  reign  of  the  great  Ma- 
moon,  the  impartial  protector  and  patron  of 
science  and  worth,  whatever  the  sect ;  thus 
it  was  awhile  in  ]^ypt  when  the  Memlook 
sovereign  Nasir  confided  the  most  important 
charges  of  the  State  to  Jews  and  to  Chris- 
tians ;  or  again  when  Ali  Beg,  the  historical 
precursor  of  Mehemet-Ali,  first  gave  local 
independence  to  the  valley  of  the  Nile  ;  thus 
also  in  Persia  and  Anatolia  during  the  glo- 
rious reign  of  Malik  Shah,  worthiest  of  the 
Seljook  Sultans  ;  thus  it  has  been  again  wA 
again  in  many  a  district  and  proWnce  of 
Western  Asia,  where  some  large-minded 
chief  or  governor  has  in  his  wisdom  neu- 
tralized for  a  while  the  mutual  animosity  of 
bigots,  and,  like  Ibrahim  Pasha  during  his 
brief  tenure  of  Syria,  preferred  statesman- 
ship to  fanaticism,  the  claims  of  human 
right  to  the  imaginary  titles  of  sectarisfn 
opinion.  More  than  once  the  descendants 
of  Othman  and  their  ministers  have  at- 
tempted to  enter  on  the  same  path,  till 
forced  back  into  the  narrower  way,  alike 
by  the  selfish  bigotry  of  those  they  strove 
to  protect  and  of  those  against  whom  it  was 
their  desire  to  protect  them.  The  equal 
justice  of  the  first  Ottoman  rulers,  so  mark- 
edly contrasted  by  Finlay  with  the  miser- 
able  intolerance  of  the  Byzantine  Pal»ologi, 
the  courageous  magnanimity  of  him,  the 
greatest  of  Ottoman  viziers,  Atipreli-Zadeh, 
styled  by  the  Greeks  themselves  the  Re- 
builder  of  Churches,  and  the  second  Jus- 
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tinian ;  the  vehement  though  unavailing 
attempts  of  Seleem  III.  to  establish  through- 
out the  Empire  the  civic  equality  afterwards 
inaugurated  in  a  measure  by  Mahmood  II. 
and  Abd-el-Mejeed  :  these  are  examples 
known  to  all.  Christians  and  Mahometans 
alike,  in  the  lands  of  the  Crescent,  and 
suflSce  to  establish  the  possibility  of  a  gov- 
ernment impartial  though  Mahometan ;  of 
religion  acknowledged  by,  not  ruling,  the 
State.  It  might  not,  perhaps,  be  equally 
easy  to  glean  precedents  of  honest  tolera- 
tion from  the  past  annals  of  the  Christian 
West ;  and  yet  Christianity  has  at  last, 
almost  in  our  own  lifetime,  mitigated  and 
in  some  instances  wholly  cast  away,  the 
intolerance  that  she  long  maintained  for  her 
badge  and  palladium  ;  nor  by  so  doing  has 
she  weakened,  rather  she  has  confirmed, 
her  moral  supremacy  over  the  nations. 
Her  younger  sister  Islam  may  well,  at  the 
bidding  of  her  own  rulers,  do  the  same  ;  the 
more  so  that  her  very  existence  depends 
upon  her  doing  it. 

Wo  do  not  flatter  ourselves  with  the  hope 
that  this  great  measure,  the  indispensable 
preliminary  and  concomitant  of  true  re- 
form, can  or  will  be  carried  out  free  from 
opposition,  perhaps  even  local  resistance 
and  revolt.  The  Christians  themselves, 
they  whose  clamour  for  equality  has  been 
first  and  loudest,  will  not  improbably  be 
also  the  first  and  the  loudest  in  the  outcry 
against  it  when  granted.  Supremacy  is 
their  real  desire,  not  toleration  ;  and  they 
are  quite  aware  that  in  the  fulness  of  the 
latter  expires  their  last  hope  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  former.  Russia,  apprehensive 
of  losing  the  chief  leverage  by  which  she 
has  'so  long  kept  disjointed  and  crumbling 
the  innermost  foundations  of  the  Ottoman 
edifice,  will  again  incite,  as  she  has  incited 
•  before,  the  bribed  Patriarchates  and  clergy, 
Greek  and  Armenian,  to  reject'  the  State- 
offered  equality  and  to  stir  up  their  ignorant 
and  credulous  fiocks  to  mutiny  against  the 
very  justice  they  have  so  often  mutinied  to 
obtain.  The  line  taken  by  the  Greek  and 
Maronite  Patriarchs  of  Damascus  in  1861, 
and  subsequently  by  their  Armenian  col- 
leagues during  the  last  years  of  Abd-el- 
Azeez,  sufficiently  warrants  the  anticipation 
of  similar  obstacles  to  the  first  introduction 
of  the  proposed  reform.  To  deal  with  them 
aright  will  require  all  the  statesmanship  of 
the  Porte,  all  the  discretion  of  her  friendly 
counsellors  and  allies. 

But  the  bulk  of  the  population  through- 
out Asiatic  Turkey  is,  happily  for  the  State, 
not  Christian  but  Mahometan  ;  and!  Ma- 
hometans, as  is  well  known,  acknowledge 
the  leadership  of  no  priesthood,   oWn  no 


sacerdotal  caste  among  themselves  ready  to 
raise  the  standard  of  fanaticism  and  revolt 
in  favour  of  clerical  interests.  Yet  here, 
too,  is  a  danger  to  be  apprehended,  not 
from  the  people  at  large,  ready  enough  to 
follow  in  matters  of  this  kind  the  guidance 
of  their  rulers,  but  from  the  narrow-minded 
obstinacy  and  grasping  ambition  of  the 
'  learned  men,'  or  'Ulema,  the  *  Scribes  ' 
of  Islam.  To  what  circumstances  this  well- 
known  body  of,  so  to  speak,  Canonical 
Legists  owed  its  rise,  its  importance  and 
ultimately  its  usurped  supremacy  in  Islam, 
has  been  concisely,  yet  sufficiently,  stated 
by  the  learned  TJbicini  in  the  fourth  of 
his  able  *  Letters  on  Turkey,'  pp.  65-86, 
and  to  these  wo  confidently  refer  our  read- 
ers. It  is  not  till  the  latter  part  of  the  sec- 
ond century  of  Islam  that  the  'Ulema  begin 
to  appear  as  a  distinct  class,  expounders  of 
the  Koran  and  the  law,  but  without  any 
right  of  intervention  in  civil  affairs,  or  au- 
thoritative position  in  the  State  ;  till,  in  an 
evil  hour  for  Asia,  the  Chaliphs  made  over 
to  them,  not  absolutely,  nor  fdl  at  once,  but 
conditionally  and  piece  by  piece,  the  relig- 
ious and  judicial  functions  originally  vested 
in  themselves  as  the  true  and  legitimate 
leaders  of  Islam.  Thus  the  'Ulema  wielded 
first  as  delegates,  then  claimed  for  their 
own,  the  authority  which  they  have  since 
invariably  exercised  in  favour,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  of  exclusive  bigotry  and 
sectarian  injustice.  Repressed  awhile  by 
the  vigour  of  the  earlier  Ottoman  Sultans, 
they  reappear,  the  evil  star  of  Turkey,  in  the 
dim  twilight  of  her  decline,  and  arrogate, 
through  their  head,  the  Sheykh-ul-Islam  and 
his  absolute  *Fetwah,'  supreme  power  in 
the  Empire,  and  over  the  Sultan  himself. 
Again  humbled  by  the  firm  will  of  Mahmood 
11. ,  they  have  managed  yet  to  recover  or  re- 
tain much  of  their  old  influence  over  Gov- 
ernment and  people,  and  impart  to  both, 
wherever  they  can,  the  sinister  bias  that 
turns  away  from  the  high  road  of  improve- 
ment and  reform. 

Here  then  the  axe  must  be  laid  to  the  root ; 
and  that  root  is  not,  as  our  readers  will  have 
already  perceived,  in  any  inherent  quality 
of  the  body  itself,  still  less  in  the  Koran, 
letter  or  spirit,  but  in  the  law  of  which  the 
'Ulema  are  the  self -constituted  cxpoimd- 
ers  and  administrators.  With  its  change 
they  must  change  also  :  if  the  basis  is 
shifted,  the  entire  superstructure  will 
shift  also,  or  fall.  And  this  brings  us 
to  the  measure  which  is  not  only  the  im- 
mediate consequence  of  the  first  great 
step  in  the  right  direction,  the  absolute 
separation  of  government,  as  such,  from 
dogma  and  deed,  but  is  also  that  alone 
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which  can  efficaciously  prevent  a  return, 
sooner  or  later,  to  the  old  exclusiveness  with 
all  its  evil  results,  the  similar  separation  of 
the  law. 

Fortunately  for  Turkey,  the  path  of  amel- 
ioration is  plain  ;  its  direction  has  been  laid 
down  long  since.  The  law-abiding  instinct, 
stronger  perhaps  in  the  Mongolian  than  in 
any  other  race,  was  manifested  almost  syn- 
chronously with  the  veiy  first  foundation  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  when  we  find  Orchan, 
son  and  successor  of  Othman  L,  labouring 
to  consolidate  his  rapidly  extending  domin- 
ion not  less  by  civil  than  by  military  institu- 
tions. A  century  later,  Mahomet  II.,  paus- 
ing, as  under  somewhat  similar  circumstances 
Orchan  had  done  before  him,  after  the  gi- 
gantic effort  that  had  won  for  himself  and  for 
his  heirs  Byzantium,  applied  himself  in  the 
interval  of  conquest  to  compiling  and  pro- 
mulgating the  carefully-framed  scheme  of  ad- 
ministration and  law  which  defined  the  total 
outline,  though  without  perfecting  the  de- 
tails, of  Ottoman  legislation.  But  the  com- 
plete codification  of  the  entire  law,  hence- 
forth the  law  of  the  Empire,  was  reserved 
for  his  illustrious  descendant,  Sulejrman  I., 
by  whose  order,  and  under  whose  direction, 
the  whole  vast  body  of  pre-existent  Mahomet- 
an legislation,  or  Sheree'yat,  derived  from 
the  Koran,  tradition,  commentaries,  and  the 
recognised  precedents  established  by  the 
early  Chaliphs  and  the  four  sreai  doctors  of 
Islam,  was  collected  and  classified  in  one 
huge  work,  by  the  labour  of  the  learned 
sheykh,  Ibraheen-el  Halebi.  This  work, 
the  completest  of  its  kind  since  the  days  of 
the  Prophet,  is  the  well-known  *  Multeka,' 
the '  Blackstone  '  and  more,  of  the  Ottoman 
East.  To  this  the  Sultan  added  his  own  par- 
ticular code,  drawn  up  in  accordance  with 
that  gradually  framed  and  promulgated  by  his 
predecessors  on  the  throne,  and  notably  by 
Mahomet  U. ;  a  masterpiece  of  Mongolian 
legislation,  intended  to  supplement  and,  in 
some  particulars,  to  supersede  the  Sheree- 
'yat  itself,  with  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
State,  it  is  of  equal  authority.  This  is  the 
*  Kanoon, '  or  civil  and  political  code,  to 
which  succeeding  Sultans  have  from  time  to 
time  added  their  own  decrees.  The  cele- 
brated Khatt-i-Shereef,  or  imperial  edict, 
of  Gul-Khaneh,  promulgated  by  the  Sultan 
Mahmood  II.  in  1839,  the  Khatt-i-Humai- 
youn  of  his  successor  Abd-el-Mejeed  in 
1866,  with  the  Tanzeemat,  Teshkeelat, 
Taleemat-i-Moomieh,  and  other  ordinances 
and  enactments,  as  the  Penal  Code  of  1840, 
the  Commercial  Code  of  1850,  and  the  rest 
published  in  almost  continuous  succession 
up  to  this  day,  all  belong,  not  to  the  She- 
ree'yat,  but  the  Kanoon.      The  collection 


already  fills  several  volumes,  the  latest  com- 
pleted of  which  dates  scarce  five  years  ago, 
and  it  yet  remains  open  for  further  additions. 

What  remains  now  to  be  done  (and  it  is 
no  more  than  a  single  imperial  aecree  or 
*  Khatt, '  backed  by  a  firm  Imperial  will  to 
carry  it  into  effect,  can  do)  is  simply  to 
separate  wholly  and  absolutely  the  Sneree- 
'yat,  or  quasi-religious  law,  with  all  its  be- 
longings, from  the  Kanoon  or  imperial  law 
— two  distinct  codes,  applicable  to  two  to- 
tally distinct  orders  of  things,  studied  in 
distinct  schools,  administered  by  distinct 
bodies.  The  Sheree'yat,  based  as  it  is  on 
the  Koran,  and  supplemented  partly  by 
authorized  tradition,  partly  by  the  opinions 
and  decisions  of  bygone  Mahometan  legists, 
trained  up  all  of  them  in  the  narrow  school 
of  strictest  orthodoxy,  must  be  henceforth 
in  its  application  restricted  to  cases  that 
occur  between  Mahometans  alone  ;  nor  to 
all  cases,  but  to  such  only  as  have  reference 
to  those  incidents  of  life  which  are,  by 
common  consent,  regarded  as  connected 
more  or  less  intimately  with  religion.  Such 
are,  as  will  be  readily  perceived,  marriage, 
divorce,  testamentary  distribution,  besides 
whatever  appertains  to  the  maintenance  and 
management  of  public  places  of  worship, 
hospitals,  almshouses,  and  the  like,  endowed 
or  supported  by  M^liometan  charity.  All 
these,  and  whatever  else  partakes  of  a  re- 
ligious and  denominational  character,  will 
remain  under  the  provisions  of  the  Sheree- 
'yat. In  the  same  manner  the  remaining 
sects.  Christian  or  other,  inhabiting  Otto- 
man territory,  may  retain  their  own  pecu- 
liar ecclesiastical  legislation,  or  what  among 
Druses,  Yezeedees,  and  the  rest,  takes  the 
place  of  it,  for  the  purposes  and  within  the 
limits  above  described.  In  every  other  in- 
stance, whatever  its  nature,  civil  oc  criminal, 
and  whatever  the  sect  or  denomination  of  ' 
the  parties  concerned,  not  the  Sheree'yat 
or  its  analogous  systems,  but  the  Ottoman 
imperial  code,  the  revised  and  perfected 
Kaaioon,  must  decide.  In  a  word,  the  sole 
law  in  all  civil,  commercial,  or  military  tri- 
bunals throughout  the  Empire,  and  for  all 
occurrences,  will  be  the  Kanoon,  which  will 
take  the  place  of  and  supersede  every 
other  ;  the  sntall  residue  of  denominational 
specialities  being  alone  left  for  reference 
to  the  various  ecclesiastical  or  quasi-eccle- 
siastical authorities  and  tribunals  peculiar  to 
each  sect,  Mahometan  or  not,  outside  of 
which  no  appeal  can  be  permitted  to  any 
so-called  religious  jurisdiction  of  any  kind. 

By  this  simple  but  comprehensive  measure 
the  one  great  obstacle  that  in  reality  as  in 
imagination,  but  more  in  the  latter  than 
the  former,  has  stood  or  has  been  supposed 
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to  stand,  in  the  way  of  refonn  and  progress 
among  Mahometan  nations,  and  the  Ottoman 
Empire  in  particular,  namely,  the  conjunc- 
tion, or  rather  identification,  of  religious 
and  civil  institutions,  will  be  effectually 
and  absolutely  removed.  Each  class  re- 
mains, but  apart ;  each  is  supreme,  but 
within  its  own  limits  only.  This  will  be 
the  easier  because,  as  we  hiftve  already  seen, 
the  distinctness,  the  mutual  independence 
indeed,  of  the  two  systems  has  been  ac- 
knowledged in  principle  by  the  Ottoman 
Turks  from  the  first  foundation  of  their 
Empire,  and  has  been  acted  on  with  ever- 
increasing  range  by  Mahomet  II.,  Suley- 
man  I.,  Mahmood  II.,  Abd-el-Mejeed,  and 
Abd-el-Azeez  himself  ;  so  that  nothing  new 
is  required  in  this  direction  of  the  present 
Government :  only  to  complete  the  work, 
begun  before. 

From  this  work,  thoroughly  and  honestly 
done,  will  result  three  consequences,  all  of 
the  highest  importance,  and  all  three  bearing 
in  the  same  direction.  The  first  will  be  in  the 
effect  produced,  gradually  but  surely,  among 
the  people  at  hurge  ;  who,  seeing  sectarian 
divergencies  thus  ignored,  alike  by  Admin- 
istration and  Law,  will  themselves  learn  to 
regard  them  as  matters  of  secondary  mo- 
ment, slight  lines  of  social  demarcation, 
not,  as  now,  impassable  walls  of  rivalry  and 
hatred.  This  effect  will  first  appear  among 
the  Mahometans,  the  least  bigoted  and  least 
fanatical  class  in  the  Empire,  as  those  truly 
acquainted  with  them,  past  and  present,  in 
history  or  in  actual  life,  well  know  ;  next 
among  their  Christian  fellow-subjects  of 
Asiatic  origin  ;  lastly  among  those  of  Euro- 
pean strain.  Asiatics,  as  a  rule,  are  far 
more  tolerant  in  religious  matters  than  Eu- 
ropeans ;  Africans  most  so.  And  it  is  by 
appealing,  in  fact  rather  than  discourse,  to 
the  two  better  spirits  of  the  East, — the 
spirit  of  Toleration,  embodied  in  the  better 
teaching  of  the  Koran  and  its  ablest  ex- 
pounders ;  and  the  spirit  of  Law,  inherent 
in  the  Mongolian  or  Turanian  races, — that 
the  proposed  reform  (if,  indeed,  reform  it 
is  to  be  called,  and  not  rather  the  continua- 
tion, the  perfecting  of  a  good  already  com- 
menced) will  be  facilitated  and  rendered 
permanent  throughout  Asiatic  Turkey. 

The  second  and  equally  important  conse- 
quence is,  that  with  the  separation  of  the 
Sheree'yat  from  the  Kanoon,  the  'Ulema 
body  will  be  similarly  separated  into  two 
parts,  each  of  which  will  undergo  transforma- 
tion, though  not  to  the  same  extent.  Al- 
ready the  'Ulema  are,  as  all  know,  distin- 
guished into  two  classes,  one  of  which  is  the 
religious  ;  and  to  this  appertains  the  service 
of  the  mosques  and  other  religious  founda- 


tions, and  with  it  the  duties  of  preaching, 
expounding  the  Koran,  and  the  like.     The 

*  Imams,*    often,    but   erroneously,    styled 

*  priests, '  and  in  reality  *  precentors, '  the 

*  Khateebs,'  or  preachers,  the  *  Sheykhs,'  or 
expositors,  with  their  subordinates,  belong 
to  this  first  category.  Invested  with  no  sac- 
erdotal character  whatever,  a  thing  utterly 
excluded  from  the  Islamitic  system,  differ- 
ing in  no  essential  point  as  to  mode  of  life 
from  the  faithful  around,  they  yet  exert  on 
the  multitude  a  considerable  infiuence,  due 
occasionally  to  personal  character  and  repu- 
tation for  learning  or  piety,  but  more  often 
to  the  association  of  their  employments  with 
the  ideas  of  worship  and  belief.  The  second, 
or  Judicial  and  Legist  class  supplies  the 

*  Muftis, '  best  rendered  *  barristers, '  or 
'  counsel ; '  the  '  Kadis,  *  or  judges  ;    the 

*  Mollahs, '  or  Chief  Justices,  of  the  Empire  ; 
and  the  *  Sheykh-ul-Islam, '  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, or  highest  legal  authority,  himself. 
All  these  are  the  appointed  guardians  and 
ministers  of  the  Sheree'yat,  the  great  Fetish 
of  later  Islam.  What  between  the  natural 
respect  of  the  Asio-Turanian  mind  for  law, 
and  the  artificial  sanction  superadded  by  re- 
ligion and  the  Koran,  the  power  wielded  by 
this  numerous  and  well-organized  Legist 
body  is  truly  enormous  ;  it  is  a  power  that 
from  the  earliest  date  of  its  existence  to  the 
present  has  been  steadily  exercised  in  favour 
of  exclusivism  and  bigotry,  against  progress 
and  reform.  And  the  Sheree'yat  is  talis- 
man of  its  sway. 

This  talisman  must  be  once  for  all  taken 
away  from  them,  and  given  over,  but  under 
conditions  of  restricted  use,  and  thus  ren- 
dered no  longer  dangerous,  to  the  guardians 
of  the  mosque,  and  to  them  only,  while 
the  Legist  *Ulema  receive  in  exchange  the 
charge  of  the  Imperial  Kanoon,  the  strictly 
civil  and  national  Law,  and  become  hence- 
forth identified  with  its  tendencies  and  in- 
terests, to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  From 
opponents  they  will  thus  be  converted  into 
allies,  and  their  infiuence,  heretofore  the 
most  serious  internal  obstacle  to  Reform, 
will  be  rendered  its  most  eflScient  help. 
Their  education,  their  studies,  their  pursuits, 
will  all,  in  accordance  with  the  changed 
character  and  objects  of  their  career,  be 
secular,  undenominational,  national ;  and  so 
will  also,  by  a  natural  sequence,  the  men 
themselves  ;  and  the  'Ulema  body,  so  long 
the  main-prop  of  bigotry  and  corruption, 
will  transform  itself  into  the  firmest  pillar 
of  the  new  Ottoman  edifice  of  justice,  im- 
provement and  law.  Meanwhile  a  little 
tact,  a  little  statesmanship  on  the  part  of 
those  who  hold  the  helm  at  Stambool,  will 
gain  over  the  smaller,  or  religious  *l|l,ema 
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class  to  contentment,  or  at  least  acquiescence 
in  the  new  order  of  things.  The  religious 
institutions  of  which  they  are,  or  should  be, 
the  guardians,  the  denominational  establish- 
ments specially  attached  to  the  mosques,  the 
charitable  foundations,  the  public  prayer, 
the  pulpit,  the  desk — ^all  these  will  remain 
to  such  of  the  'Ulema  as  prefer  to  limit 
themselves  within  the  strict  Koranic  circle  ; 
and  to  these  liberal  salaries,  generous  en- 
couragement, and  those  marks  of  outward 
respect  which  a  clergy  dearly  loves,  should 
be  freely  given.  But  from  the  Sheykh-ul- 
Islam,  its  head,  down  to  the  lowest  ka'im, 
or  mosque-sweeper,  the  entire  body  must 
be  restricted  solely  and  simply  to  its  relig- 
ious and  denominational  functions,  without 
permission  or  pretext  for  interference  or 
part  in  anything  beyond  them,  whether  ad- 
ministration or  law.  And  the  sam6  must 
hold  good  of  the  clergy,  or  quasi-clergy,  of 
whatever  other  sect  (Christian  or  not)  finds 
shelter  under  the  Asiatic  banner  of  Othman. 
Returning  to  the  Judicial  TJlema.  Into 
the  details  of  the  organization  of  the  legal 
profession,  when  recognised  on  its  own 
proper,  distinct,  and  national  basis,  we  do 
not  here  propose  to  enter.  Yet  one  point, 
from  its  extreme  urgency,  requires  special 
notice.  Loud  complaints  are  made,  not 
without  reason,  of  the  corruption  of  the  ex- 
istent Turkish  Judicial  Functionaries  and 
the  Com-ts  where  they  preside.  We  would 
not  venture  to  affirm  that  the  venality  of 
law  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  exceeds,  or 
even  equals,  that  in  some  other  countries, — 
Russia,  for  example  ;  but  it  is  undoubtedly 
a  crying  evil,  and  one  that  demands  prompt 
remedy.  The  remedy  is  twofold,  but  in 
either  respect  simple,  and  by  no  means  pe- 
culiar in  its  adaptation  to  Turkey.  The  first 
requisite  is  the  regular  payment  of  adequate, 
even  generous,  salaries  to  the  Judges  and 
officers  of  the  |Law  Courts  ;  the  second  is 
permanency  of  appointment,  which  should, 
in  the  higher  grades,  be  for  life,  subject 
only  to  promotion  for  the  deserving  ;  dis- 
missal for  those  against  whom  malversation 
may  have  been  competently  proved.  So  long 
as  Judges  and  their  'subordinates  are  under- 
paid, and  are,  moreover,  and  know  them- 
selves to  be,  holders  of  office  merely  at  the  ca- 
price of  a  Sultan  or  aVizier,  so  long  will  they 
be  venal,  servile,  and  unworthy  of  their  post. 
Let  these  things  be  remedied,  and  a  Turkish 
Judge  will  not  fall  far  short  of  an  English 
for  incorruptibility  and  character.  A  Euro- 
pean assessor,  learned  in  the  Ottoman  law 
as  well  as  his  own,  might  advantageously 
be  placed,  for  some  years  at  leavSt  to  come, 
in  each  one  of  the  higher  Central  Tribunals 
of  trial  or  appeal,  and  his  consent  be  made 


a  necessary  condition  to  every  judgment, 
till  time  and  practice  have  rendered  the  na- 
tive Judges  and  Legists  worthily  indepen- 
dent of  foreign  guidance  and  aid. 

Such  is,  in  its  complete  aspect,  the  first 
great  and  general  measure  of  renovation  or 
reform,  binding  the  whole  Empire  into  one 
homogeneous  mass,  irrespective  of  creed  and 
race,  and  at  the  same  time  removing  the 
oldest  and  justest  causes  of  disaffection  and 
decay.  Law  and  administration  separated 
in  themselves  and  in  their  ministers  from 
sectarian  and  denominational  character ; 
government  impartial,  law  justly,  equally, 
and  'universally  applied.  And  the  second, 
nor  less  vital  measure,  is  like  unto  it :  no 
pseudo-European  innovation,  no  borrowed 
copy,  but  a  return,  rightly  understood,  to 
the  original  usages  and  constitution  of  the 
Empire  itself  by  the  reorganization,  sound 
and  permanent,  of  provincial  government. 

Here,  however,  we  must  recall  to  the 
minds  of  our  readers,  that  the  administra- 
tive importance,  or  rather  omnipotence  of 
Constantinople,  in  regard  to  the  provisional 
governments,  is  a  thing  of  comparatively 
recent  date.  For  whole  centuries  the  Otto- 
man Empire  may  be  truly  said  to  have  hard- 
ly had  a  capital,  in  the  modem  sense,  at 
all.  In  fact  Eski-Shahr  and  Broussa  were 
mere  resting-places  whither  the  Bajazets  or 
Murads  of  the  time  retired  for  brief  repose 
during  the  intervals  of  campaigns  which 
they  always  conducted  in  person,  and  the 
visits  of  organization  or  reform  they  hab- 
itually paid  to  the  freshjy-annexed  districts 
of  the  Empire.  Constantinople,  when  once 
acquired,  became,  it  is  true,  somewhat 
more  of  an  administrative  centre,  and  its 
conqueror,  Mahomet  II.,  undoubtedly  la- 
boured to  render  it  such  :  but  his  three  suc- 
cessors, Bajazet  II.,  Seleem  I.,  and  SuJey- 
man  I.,  were  as  often,  or  oftcner,  to  be 
found,  when  not  at  the  head  of  their  armies, 
within  the  walls  and  gardens  of  Adrian- 
ople,  long  the  favourite  residence  of  Otto- 
man royalty,  and  consequently  of  the  whole 
machinery  of  State.  Meanwhile  the  fu- 
ture heir  of  the  throne,  and  what  other 
scions  of  the  Imperial  stock  had  escaped 
the  fratricidal  jealousy  of  its  chief,  re- 
mained the  most  part  in  their  outiying 
§ovemorships  of  Aaa  Minor,  Roumelia,  or 
yria,  on  which  they  conferred  somewhat 
of  th^ir  own  importance,  and  rarely  hon- 
oured the  ex-Byzantine  capital  with  their 
gresence.  But  as  the  personal  power  of  the 
ultans  declined,  the  Bureaucracy,  inan^- 
rated  by  Mahomet  II.  at  Stambool,  at  first 
a  subservient,  gradually  became  a  para- 
mount power  ;  and  from  the  epoch  of  Mn- 
rad  IV. 's  death,  in  the  middle  of  the  sev- 
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enteenth  century,  down  to  the  slaughter  of 
the  Janissaries  by  Mahmood  II.  in  1826, 
really  ruled  the  Empire  ;  and  by  ruling  over, 
not  with,  the  provinces,  became  the  chiefest 
cause  of  Imperial  disintegration  and  ruin. 
This  was  the  era  of  anarchy,  when  the  prov- 
inces, no  longer  regarded  as  component 
parts  of  the  Empire,  but  as  subject  districts 
existing  only  for  th^  caprices  and  exactions 
of  their  rulers,  learned  to  consider  them- 
selves, on  their  side,  as  enemies  of  the  cen- 
tral power,  rebelled  against  its  orders,  and, 
one  by  one,  threw  off  its  hated  and  insup- 
portable yoke.  From  the  Danube  to  the 
J^ile,  whatever  life,  Christian  or  Mahome- 
tan, Turk,  Greek,  or  Koord,  reimdned, 
found  its  sole,  its  normal  expression  in  re- 
volt. Then  arose  Sultan  Mahmood,  whose 
well-known  reforms,  or  rather  destructions, 
broke  down  province  after  province.  Pasha 
after  Pasha,  Beg  after  Beg  ;  and  on  the  ruins 
of  their  authority  re-established  the  central 
supremacy  in  more  than  its  former  absolut- 
ism. But  the  edifice  was  this  time  erected 
not  on  life,  but  on  deatli ;  the  capital  flour- 
ished indeed,  but  not  so  as  to  communicate 
its  own  vitality  in  orderly  measure  to  the 
Empire  around,  rather  to  absorb  the  last 
remnants  of  national  existence,  and  to  con- 
sume them.  The  reverse  of  old  Menenius's 
parable  was  exemplified  in  Turkey  ;  the 
Belly,  weakened,  paralysed,  devoured  the 
limb?,  the  Capital  the  Provinces. 

From  this  date  downwards  the  Ottoman 
Empire  passed,  not,  as  was  fondly  predicted 
and  hoped  by  its  Western  friends,  into  a 
European,  but  into  a latter-Byzantinephase, 
best  portrayed  by  that  ablest  of  Eastern 
historians,  Finlay,  in  his  chapters  on  the 
PalsBologi  of  Constantinople,  in  whose  steps 
the  Sultans  of  our  century  and  their  coun- 
sellors have  but  too  faithfully  trod.  Turkish 
administration,  like  its  fated  Greek  prede- 
cessor, had  now  become  a  mere  system  of 
ill-adjusted  fiscal  exaction,  extending  its 
vast  ramification  of  taxes  and  conscription, 
the  toll  of  money  and  the  toll  of  blood, 
over  an  inert,  exhausted  mass,  to  which  it 
gave  absolutely  nothing  in  return,  and  out 
of  which  all  true  and  individual  vitality  had 
been  persistently  crushed.  Wide  over 
Anatolia,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  'Koordistan, 
the  shadow  brooded,  gradually  but  surely 
deepening  into  night,  the  night  of  death. 
First,  wealth  and  prosperity  disappeared  ; 
then  public  works,  roads,  bridges,  caravan- 
serais, hospitals,  mosques  even,  crumbled 
into  decay,  irrigation  ceased,  harbours  were 
choked,  embankments  broken  down  ;  then 
the  population,  overtaxed  and  uncared  for, 
dwindled  away  ;  till  ruin  became  almost 
synonymous  with  Ottoman  rule,  and  co-ex- 


tensive with  its  extent.  Actual  oppression 
and  violence  of  the  kind  imagined  by  Mr. 
Bryce  and  his  fellow  writers,  have  ind^d 
been  of  rare  occurrence  ;  but  exaction  and 
neglect  have  been  univeraal,  and  these  alone 
suffice  to  work  the  desolation  of  a  land, 
whatever  its  natural  fertility  and  resources. 
This  is  the  too  faithful  picture  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire  under  Abd-el-Mejeed,  and  even 
more  under  Abd-el-Azeez,  and  here  lies  the 
real  secret  of  its  rapid  decline  ;  this  also 
was  the  state  of  things  that  the  Russian 
Government,  as  wo  have  already  seen,. cor- 
rectly appreciated  and  did  its  utmost  to 
perpetuate.  Wisely  so,  according  to  an 
enemy's  wisdom.  For  ftrom  this  very  state 
of  things  were  speedily  bred  three  canker- 
worms,  three  death-fates  for  the  dynasty  of 
Ottoman.  One,  the  wasteful  expenditure 
of  treasure  drawn  from  the  provinces,  with- 
out any  intention  on  the  part  of  their  rulers 
of  returning  it  to  them  in  sound  institutions 
and  useful  public  works  ;  and,  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence,  financial  deficit  and  em- 
barrassment of  the  worst  kind.  The 
second,  the  depression  and  progressive  de- 
population of  the  provinces  themselves,  and 
more  particularly  of  the  Mahometan  dis- 
tricts, where  the  inhabitants  were,  as  a  rule, 
too  loyal  to  resist,  and,  had  they  even  medi- 
tated resistance,  without  friends  or  sympa- 
thizers to  aid  them.  For,  let  writers  of  the 
class  of  Mr.  Bryce,  and  orators  like  Mr.  E. 
Freeman,  declaim  as  they  may,  in  modem 
Turkey  misgovemment  weighed  far  more 
heavily  on  the  uncomplaining  Mahometan 
than  on  the  much-complaining  Christian 
population.  The  third,  and  in  some  re- 
spects the  most  deadly  of  the  three,  was  the 
chronic  discontent,  disloyalty,  and  revolt  of 
the  Christian  subject-races,  starting  up  now 
one,  now  another,  into  antagonistic  life  to 
prey  on  the  Empire  of  their  birth-alle- 
giance, as  lower  vitalities,  bred  in  corruption 
and  decay,  gnaw  and  destroy  the  body  out 
of  which  they  had  their  origin. 

That  these  three  evils,  or  rather  the  gen- 
eral cause  to  which  they  owe  their  develop- 
ment will,  unless  checked  by  thorough-going 
reform,  destroy,  and  that  at  no  distant  date, 
the  Asiatic  Empire,  not  less  effectually  than 
they  have  already  destroyed,  to  all  practi- 
cal purpose,  the  European,  i&  no  doubtful 
matter.  That  they  are  evils  of  nature  to  be 
successfully  combated  or  removed  by  any 
imitation-remedies  borrowed  from  countries 
where  the  conditions  of  life  and  govern- 
ment are  wholly  unlike  those  of  Western 
Asia,  no  one  but  a  sciolist  or  an  empiric 
would  maintain.  They  must  be  stayed  by 
retracing,  though  to  a  somewhat  different 
measure,  the  steps  that  have  led  to  them  ; 
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the  just  equilibrium  between  the  capital  and 
the  provinces  must  be  restored  by  the  re-es- 
taWishment  of  that  very  condition  of  things, 
but  modified  so  as  to  suit  actual  emer- 
gencies, but  ameliorated,  but  strengthened, 
but  fixed  on  a  broader  and  firmer  basis, 
which  maintained  the  original  balance  of 
administration  in  the  young  and  yet  vigor- 
ous Empire. 

We  need  not  here  furnish  a  len^hy  ex- 
planation why  over-centralization,  injurious 
everywhere,  is  absolutely  ruinous  in  Turkey. 
A  little  consideration  will  enable  our  readers 
to  judge  for  themselves.  Where  intercom- 
munication, whether  the  physical  one  of 
roads  or  the  intellectual  one  of  ideas,  is 
scant  or  wanting,  where  local  interests  and 
needs  are  and  can  be  rightly  understood  and 
appreciated  only  in  the  localities  themselves, 
where  direct  popular  representation  does 
not,  cannot  exist,  except  as  a  farce,  it  is 
tolerably  clear  that  centralization  means 
nothing  short  of  absorption  as  far  as  the 
provinces  are  concerned,  with  the  further 
result  of  swift-advancing  debility  and  decay 
to  the  capital  and  to  the  centralized  Govern- 
ment itself. 

Let  us  then  once  more  turn  back  to  the 
earlier  pages  of  Turkish  annalS.  Her6  we 
find,  firstly,  that  the  higher  provincial  posts 
were,  as  a  rule,  held  eiSier  on  life-tenures, 
or  at  any  rate  for  long,  though  not  rigor- 
ously defined  periods.  Secondly,  that  the 
use  of  arms  was  freely  permitted,  and  even 
encour^ed  in  the  provinces,  an  indulgence 
which,  combined  with  the  custom,  then 
general,  of  retaining  under  one  banner  the 
fighting-men  drawn  from  each  particular 
district,  created  in  practice  a  kind  of  local 
and  permanent  militia.  On  these  two  con- 
ditions was  based  the  power  of  the  local 
governors  and. chiefs,  a  power  almost  abso- 
lute, though  rarely  tyrannical  in  its  exercise 
within  the  limits  of  their  immediate  rule, 
and  occasionally  acknowledged  as  an  impulse 
or  a  restraint  at  Constantinople  itself.  A 
rude  and  imperfect  'mod©  of  government, 
and  one  that  ultimately  led,  in  the  days  of 
mismanagement  and  abuse,  to  the  general 
anarchy  that  half -justified  the  severities  of 
Mahmood  II.,  yet  containing  within  itself 
the  genuine  elements  of  national  strength 
and  greatness  ;  advantages  ill-exchanged  for 
the  organized  weakness  of  the  centralized 
and  methodical  administration  of  recent 
date.  Let  us  now  see  by  what  means  Pro- 
vincial life  and  action  can  be  restored,  and 
within  what  limits  they  nmst  be  restrained, 
is  the  interests  of  the  State.  Between  the 
be  ^nous  autonomy  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
in  ei»  ^^^  tiie  monotonous  dead  level  of  the 
of  tri^^'^t^*  a  healthful  medium  can  surely 


be  found.  The  Ottoman  Government  has 
no  more  important,  more  vital  problem  to 
solve  than  this. 

First  of  all,  then,  it  is  a  matter  not  of 
option  but  of  absolute  necessity  for  the 
welfare  of  subjects  and  rulers  alike,  that  the 
Provincial  Governors  or  Pashas  should 
henceforth  receive  their  appointments  not  as 
they  now  do,  merely  *  till  further  orders,* 
but  for  a  fixed  and  certain  period,  which 
should,  in  no  case,  we  think,  be  shorter  than 
five  years.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  a 
Governor,  unless  incapacitated  for  further 
work  by  age,  ill-health,  or  maladministra- 
tion, duly  and  openly  proved  against  him, 
should  either  be  reconfirmed,  though  only 
for  a  stated  time,  in  his  ofiice,  or  should  be 
transferred  to  an  equal  or,  in  case  his  merits 
require  it,  a  higher  post.  It  is  almost  need- 
less to  observe  that  the  Governor's  salary, 
as  well  as  the  duration  of  his  charge,  should 
be  fixed  ;  and  should  be  ample,  though  not 
extravagant.  Mere  temporary  and  uncertain 
employment,  at  the  caprice  of  the  employer, 
offers,  especially  if  conjoined  with  under- 
payment, a  premium  to  embezzlement  and 
.dishonesty  of  all  kinds  ;  besides  depriving 
the  official  himself  of  the  most  effective  in- 
citement to  do  his  work  honestly  and  well. 
On  the  contrary,  fixity  of  tenure,  within 
proper  limits,  by  giving  the  Governor  a 
real  interest  in  his  duties,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  subjects  him  to  the  full  influence  of 
local  opinion,  favourable  or  unfavourable, 
tends  equally  to  the  advantage  of  the  rulers 
and  the  ruled.  Rarely  will  an  adminis- 
trator, whatever  his  personal  character  or 
rank  may  be,  misuse,  at  least  grossly,  the 
power  entrusted  him,  where  his  own  inter- 
ests, actual  and  prospective,  are  bound  up 
with  using  it  aright ;  and  few  indeed  are 
those  who  would  care  to  brave  the  ill-will, 
with  its  unpleasant  consequences,  of  those 
amongst  whom  he  knows  that  he  has  many 
years  to  pass.  To  all  this  we  may  add  the 
important  advantage  of  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  Province  itself  and  of  its  inhabi- 
tants ;  a  knowledge  that  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  a  prolonged  residence  among  them. 
If  this  system  be  adopted,  as  the  merest  com- 
mon sense  dictates  it  should,  no  more 
complaints  will  be  heard,  as  are  now  too 
often  and  too  juf tiy,  of  Pashas  coming  to 
the  provinces  assigned  them  merely  as 
hungry  spoilers,  eager  to  snatch  and  hoard 
away  as  much  as  tiiey  can,  before  some 
Palace  intrigue  or  bureaucratic  whim  calls 
them  away  at  a  day's  notice  to  leave  the 
wretched  remnants  to  some  favoured  and 
equally  rapacious  successor.  Nor  is  there 
any  danger  now,  as  there  really  was  in  old 
times,  lest  too  long  a  tenure  of  office  should 
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render  the  Governor  himself  over-powerful, 
and  so  furnish  a  temptation  to  disobedi- 
ence and  revolt.  A  strong  and  well-ap- 
pointed standing  army,  such  as  the  Empire 
now  possesses,  with  the  present  much-im- 
proved means  of  military  and  naval,  postal 
and  telegraphic  communication,  amply  suf- 
fice to  obviate  any  insubordinate  hankerings 
of  the  kind  ;  not  to  mention  that  under  a 

food  and  just  Government,  and  in  a  regular 
ervice  of  the  kind  here  sketched  out,  the 
interests  of  the  oflScial  are  one  with  those  of 
the  central  Administration  itself.  In  a 
well-organized  Empire,  a  Provincial  Gov- 
ernor forms  a  link,  and  the  stronger  the 
better,  between  the  Head  of  the  State  and 
his  remoter  subjects  ;  he  is  an  instrument 
of  union,  not  of  disloyalty  and  separation. 

The  next  requisite  for  the  reinvigoration 
of  the  Provinces  and  their  better  govern- 
ment is  the  formation  in  each  of  a  suffi- 
ciently numerous  Local  Corps,  which  may 
combine  in  itself  the  functions  of  a  Militia 
and  a  Police  Force  at  once,  Not  the  least 
injurious  among  the  many  deficiencies  to 
which  the  decline  of  provincial  order  and 
security  has  been  latterly  due,  is  the  sloven- 
liness and  low  character  of  the  exisfing 
Police  Force,  undrilled,  undisciplined,  un- 
paid, and  occasionally  almost  unclothed. 
Of  very  different  efficiency  would  be  a  proper- 
ly trained  and  organized  Militia,  placed  under 
tie  command  of  an  experienced  officer  of 
high  rank,  and  subordinate,  but  only  for 
general  orders,  to  the  Governor  himself. 
Nay,  English  assistance  might  advanta- 
geously be  given  in  the  loan  of  tried  and  ex- 
perienced officers  of  our  own  Service,  to 
assist  in  the  formation  and  training  of  the 
Provincial  Forces,  to  preside  over  their  dis- 
cipline and  manoeuvres,  and  to  share  in  their 
command.  Above  all,  care  should  be  Xsis.en. 
to  maintain  the  strictly  territorial  and  pro- 
vincial character  of  the  Corps,  free  from 
the  admixture  of  any  other  specializing  ele- 
ment, like  creed  or  race.  To  tliis  end 
Mahometans  and  non-Mahometans,  Koords 
and  Turks,  Arabs  and  Syrians,  and  so  forth, 
according  to  the  materials  supplied  by  each 
particular  province,  should  be  impartially 
mixed  in  the  ranks  ;  dress,  drill,  punish- 
ment, promotion  should  be  the  same,  ac- 
cording to  deserts,  for  each  and  all.  The 
maintenance  of  the  Militia  should  be  at  the 
charges  of  the  Province,  though  a  moderate 
subsidy  might  be  added  by  the  Central 
Government,  in  consideration  of  the  services 
which  the  men,  in  the  event  of  some 
special  and  national  emergency,  might  be 
called  upon  exceptionally  to  render  outside 
their  own  proper  districts,  in  defence  of 
the  Empire  against  a  common  foe. 


Great  would  be  the  utility  of  a  corps  of 
this  nature  in  wild,  mountainous,  and  in- 
subordinate regions,  such  as  are  parts  of 
Eastern  Anatolia  and  Koordistan,  where  the 
militia-men — themselves  natives  of  the  land, 
and  acquainted,  as  only  natives  can  be, 
with  every  pass,  every  deffie,  every  hill-post, 
every  ford  and  track,  nor  less  with  every 
local  manoeuvre  of  foray  and  defence — could 
do  more  in  a  month  towards  the  establi^- 
ment  and  maintenance  of  order  and  security 
than  the  outside  troops  of  the  regular  army 
could  effect  in  a  whole  year.  Scarcely  less 
great  would  be  the  service  it  would  render, 
by  promoting  a  feeling  of  patriotic  fellow- 
ship and  equality  of  condition  and  of  law, 
where  distinct  or  hostile  races,  Maronite, 
Druse,  Ismfdleeyah,  Ansaireeyali,  Kizil- 
Bash,  Zeybec,  and  so  forth,  have  for  ages 
lived  alongside  of  each  other  only  to  hate 
and  to  fi^t,  to  plunder  and  to  kill.  Few 
ties  of  brotherhood  bind  together  so  closely 
as  a  common  uniform,  a  common  fiag. 
Great,  too,  would  be  the  advantages  derived 
to  the  entire  Province  from  the  formation 
of  such  a  militia  within  its  borders,  by  the 
increase  of  local  vigour  and  self-respect 
that  would  necessarily  result  from  it,  along 
with  a  certain  manly  independence  of  feel- 
ing and  character,  now  much  too  rare  even 
among  the  subject  Mahometan  races  them- 
selves, and  absolutely  wanting  in  the  Asiatic 
Christians,  Armenian,  Syrian,  and  their 
like  ;  though  often  found,  but  misunder-  ' 
stood  and  misapplied,  among  the  smaller 
mystic  and  semi-Gnostic  sects,  Druses, 
Ansaireeyah,  &ad  the  like.  And  let  the 
statesmen  of  Constantinople  when  dealing 
with  the  provincials,  in  whom,  and  of 
whom,  is  the  life-blood  of  the  Empire,  bear 
in  mind  that  a  proper  independence  of  spirit 
is  not  only  consistent  with,  it  is  even  es- 
sential to>  true  patriotism  and  serviceable 
loyalty. 

There  are  other  details  of  provincial  re- 
form scarcely,  if  at  all,  less  necessary  for 
the  healthful  revival  of  the  Empire,  than 
those  already  pointed  out.  Among  these 
are  readjustment  of  taxation,  the  rural 
even  more  than  the  oppidan,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  a  stated  proportion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds to  works  and  objects  of  local  utility, 
such  as  roads,  bridges,  irrigation,  drainage, 
&c.,  and,  above  all,  the  total  and  final  aboli- 
tion of  the  present  clumsy  and  oppressive 
system  of  tithe-farming,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  ten-yearly  settlements  in  its  place. 
These  are,  perhaps,*  the  most  urgent.  And 
here,  again,  England's  assistance  is  re- 
quired, not  merely  under  the  stereoxyped 
form  of  counsel  or  remonstrance,  but  by  the 
appointment  of  an  Englishman,  of  approved 
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integrity  and  exj^orience,  to  fill  the  post  of 
collector  in  each  province,  for  the  revenues 
of  which  he  shall  be  accountable,  and  on 
whom  mainly  shall  rest  the  duty  of  carry- 
ing out  the  reforms  above  indicated.  No 
better  guarantee  could  England  supply,  or 
Turkey  accept,  of  improved  finances  and 
national  solvency  in  the  future.  It  is  well 
to  guard  over  the  cistern,  but  it  is  better 
and  more  needful  still  to  watch  over  and 
maintain  the  sources  whence  that  cistern  is 
filled  ;  and  control  over  the  central  and 
Imperial  chest  at  Constantinople  will  avail 
litUe  unless  rendered  efficient  by  control 
over  the  provincial  chests  from  which  the 
capital  draws  its  supply. 

Thus  far  the  conditions  of  provincial  res- 
toration or  reform  are  easy  to  understand, 
and  scarcely  less  easy,  if  taken  in  hand 
seriously  and  in  good  faith,  to  effect.  The 
third  and  last  requisite,  namely,  the  influ- 
ence to  be  exerted,  for  restraint  or  for  stim- 
ulus, by  the  provinces,  as  such,  upon  the 
capital  and  the  central  Government,  is  a 
more  difficult  one  either  to  define  or  em- 
body in  actual  fact.  Yet  it  is  indispensable, 
because  this  is  the  connecting  link,  and  the 
only  secure  guarantee  of  performance  for  all 
the  rest.  t 

No  one  will  deny  that  provincial,  or  in 
other  words,  national  influence,  can  hardly 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  a  Government  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  good  order  and 
prudence,  except  through  some  form  or  other 
of  regular  representation.  Now,  it  so  hap- 
pens that  two  of  these  forms  liave  already 
been  tried  in  Turkey,  and*  each  has  been 
found  wanting.  The  first  was  that  provided 
by  the  well-known  Teshkeelat  Fuad  Pasha, 
according  to  which  two,  or  more,  yearly 
delegates,  chosen  by  what  was  described  in 
the  programme  as  popular  election,  were 
summoned  to  Constantinople,  there  to  form 
an  Assembly  for  purposes  of  consulta- 
tion and  advice,  through  tHe  authority  and 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment. But  when  the  scheme,  plausible 
enough  in  theory,  came  to  be  worked  out 
i;fpracticc,  it  speedily  appeared  that  the  so- 
,cialled  elections,  made  without  method  or 
supervision,  were  mere  mockeries  of  the 
name  ;  while  the  Assembly  itself,  their  re- 
sult, without  initiative,  legislative,  or  finan- 
cial power,  never  arrived  at  more  than  a 
kind  of  simulated  existence,  a  sham  Council 
of  shams.  The  entire  measure  fell  through, 
and,  before  long,  disappeared  amid  the 
agitations  that  ushered  in  the  death-struggle 
of  1876.  Then,  however,  a  second  attempt 
.was  made  by  Turkey's  ablest  living  states- 
?*^  in,  Midhat  Pasha,  who  created,  or  seemed 
^^  Create,  a  genuine  Ottoman  Parliament, 


or,  at  least,  a  House  of  Commons  modelled, 
as  nearly  as  might  be,  on  the  British  pat- 
tern. It  still  exists,  but  only,  in  spite  of 
good  intentions  and  some  real  effort,  to 
record  its  own  inefficiency  to  benefit  or  to 
reform.  The  institution  is,  and  has  shown 
itself,  unsuited  to  the  requirements  both  of 
rulers  and  people  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  root- 
less exotic,  not  a  living  and  life-giving^ 
growth  of  the  native  soil. 

Where  statesmen  like  Fuad  Pasha  and 
Midhat  Pasha  have  failed,  small  hope  of 
success  would  seem  to  remain  for  others. 
Yet,  though  at  the  risk  of  appearing  pre- 
sumptuous, we  will  suggest  a  method  untried 
hitherto  in  the  precise  form  we  propose, 
but  strictly  in  accordance  with  Eastern  ideas 
and  usages,  and  affording  a  practical  com- 
pleteness of  representation  that  might  almost 
satisfy  an  advocate  of  universal  suffrage. 
It  is  this.  From  among  the  officials  of 
high  rank  who  have  served  not  less  than 
ten  years  in  the  provinces  as  governors,  com- 
missioners, or  the  like,  let  there  be  selected 
a  number  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
*  Weleyats,'  or  Provinces,  into  which  the 
Empire  is  divided ;  Constantinople  ex- 
cepted, which  may  form  an  administration 
apart.  These  officials,  nominated  by  the 
Sultan  himself  for  life,  and  subject  to 
removal  only  under  exceptional  circum- 
stances of  a  public  nature,  will  form  a  per- 
manent Council  of  Administration  at  Con- 
stantinople, under  the  presidentship  of  an 
ex-ministerial  official,  also  nominatea  by  the 
Sultan,  and  removeable  only  by  the  unani- 
mous decision  of  the  Council  over  which 
he  presides. 

To  this  Council  of  Administration,  which 
should  not  supersede,  but  act  in  concert 
with,  the  Supreme  Council  of  State,  to 
whi«h  it  is  in  a  manner  subordinate  and 
complementary,  should  be  referred  all 
general  measures  affecting  internal  adminis- 
tration and  reform,  taxation,  conscription, 
militia,  public  works,  and  the  rest ;  and  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  will  be  referred  for 
acceptance  or  modification — absolate  rejec- 
tion being  in  no  case  allowed — to  the  Su- 
preme Government,  for  due  execution. 
Should,  however,  the  Council  be  unanimous 
on  any  particular  point,  the  approval  and 
ratification  of  the  State  cannot  be  withheld, 
and  would  merely  be  required  pro  fonnd. 
The  Council  wiU  also  have  in  itself  the 
power  of  initiating  and  proposing  measures 
of  State  ;  questions  of  peace  and  war,  of 
treaties  pohtical  or  commercial,  of  annexa- 
tions, in  a  word,  all  the  more  important  in- 
cidents of  'foreign  and  imperial  policy  will 
be  also  referred  by  Government  to  this 
Council,  but  only  as  topics  for  deliberation 
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and  advice.  But  it  should  have  absolute, 
control  over  supplies  ;  and  no  national  loan, 
either  internal  or  foreign,  ought  to  be  con- 
tracted without  its  previous  and  unanimous 
sanction.  An  official  Report  of  the  entire 
■  proceedings  of  the  Council  should  be  pub- 
lished each  week,  and  copies  distributed  to 
every  province. 

Such  should  be  the  duties  of  the  new 
Administrative  Council  considered  as  a 
whole.  But  each  member  in  particular 
should  have  charge  of  the  interests  of  a 
special  province,  of  which  he  should  bo 
designated  as  the  protector  and  representa- 
tive. In  this  capacity  it  would  be  his  duty 
to  receive  all  petitions  or  complaints  ad- 
dressed to  him  from  his  client-district,  with 
power  to  act  on  them  of  his  own  authority 
in  minor  matters  ;  in  cases  of  importance 
to  refer  them  for  deliberation  and  decision 
to  his  colleagues  as  a  body.  To  this  pro- 
tector the  governor  of  the  province  will  have 
to  render  a  yearly  report  of  the  fullest 
kind,  besides  keeping  up  with  him  a  close 
correspondence  on  events  as  they  occur 
within  the  district ;  it  would  also  be  his 
duty  to  receive  and  investigate  charges 
brought  against  the  Provincial  Governor  and^  i 
to  refer  them,  if  they  appear  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, to  the  Council,  which  should  hold 
its  general  sittings  twice  in  each  week,  leaving 
thus  five  days  free  to  every  member  for  the 
discharge  of  the  obligations  imposed  on  him 
by  his  special  protectorate. 

Lastly,  in  extraordinary  cases  of  public 
emergency,  threatening  immediate  danger 
to  the  State  from  whatever  cause,  the 
Council  should  have  power,  even  without 
the  sanction  of  the  Supreme  Government, 
to  summon  to  its  assistance  two  delegates 
extraordinary,  elected  by  popular  suffrage 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Provincial  Gov- 
ernor, in  every  province ;  who,  with  the 
permanent  members,  would  form  an  extra- 
ordinary National  Assembly,  with  general 
powers  to  act  as  might  seem  best  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Empire.  But  the  legal 
duration  of  an  Assembly  of  this  kind  could 
not,  under  any  circumstances,  exceed  three 
months.  The  ordinary  sittings  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Council  will  be  continued,  so 
far  as  possible,  throughout  the  year. 

In  a  body  of  this  kind,  composed  of  men 
whose  past  experiences  and  actual  positions 
have  almost  exclusive  reference  to  tne  Prov- 
inces and  their  inhabitants,  the  Empire 
will  have  at  once  a  genuine  representation 
of  its  subjects,  and  a  check  on  the  centraliz- 
ing and  absorbing  tendencies  of  the  capital 
and  the  supreme  Government  itself.  Noth- 
ing could  tend  to  give  the  subjects  of  the 
Ottoman  dominion  a  truer  interest  in  the 


prosperity  and  permanence  of  the  Govern- 
ment they  obey,  or  to  develop  among  them 
a  more  active,  a  more  deep-seated  feeling  of 
genuine  patriotism.  For  men,  Asiatics  not 
less  than  Europeans,  are  attached  to  a  cause 
by  the  share  they  themselves  have  in  it ; 
and  even  Mongolian  loyalty,  though  much- 
enduring,  will  flag  and  fade  if  not  nourished 
by  a  sense  of  benefits  derived  from  the  ruhr. 
These  benefits  will,  moreover,  in  the 
reformed  neo- Asiatic  Ottoman  Empire,  be 
common  to  all.  Christian  or  Mahometan 
alike  ;  and  a  thus  united  Turkey,  though 
no  longer  a  European  power,  may  yet  show 
a  bold,  even  a  menacing  front  to  her  North- 
ern enemies,  and  be  a  truly  useful  ally,  not 
as  she  has  long  been  an  anxious  and  useless 
burden,  to  her  friends. 

So  far  we  have  attempted  to  sketch  out, 
however  roughly,  the  principal  features  of 
the  much  desired  Turko-Asiatic  Reform, 
and  to  indicate  its  possibility,  its  direction, 
and  its  immediate  results.  Much';  indeed 
will  yet  remain  to  do  :  the  army,  the  navy, 
finance,  public  education,  public  works,  the 
tenure  of  land  and  property,  trade  and 
coast-defence,  these  and  other  topics  of  high 
importance,  all  stand  sorely  in  need  of 
searching  enquiry  and  thorough  revision, 
before  the  work  of  restoration  and  improve- 
ment can  be  said  to  be  well  begun.  But  the 
field  is  too  wide  for  enclosure  within  the 
hmits  of  a  single  article.  Enough  for  the 
present  to  have  indicated  the  measures 
which  are,  or  may  be,  the  foundation  stones 
of  a  better  order  of  things  ;  if  they  be  se- 
curely laid,  the  superstructure  of  Imperial 
Reform  will  be  firm  and  speedy  of  con- 
stniction. 

In  all  this  England  can  and  ought  to  take 
active  share.  We  have  already  pointed  out 
some  particulars  in  which  her  co-operation 
is  urgently  required  ;  but  the  truth  is  that 
it  is  scarcely  less  necessary  throughout.  If 
Turkey  is  henceforth  to  exist  as  an  Empire, 
if  Ottoman  rule,  shaken  now  and  shattered 
almost  to  its  very  base,  is  not  to  collapse  in 
utter  and  irretrievable  ruin,  England  must 
stand  by  her  in  counsel  and  in  deed,  must 
inspire  her  own  wisdom,  impart  her  owa 
strength.  More  yet,  she  must  not  merely; 
protect  her  scarce-reviving  ally  from  the 
avowed  violence  and  aggression  that  ey6r' 
threatens  from  without,  she  must  contribute 
by  all  available  means  to  the  recovafy  of 
health  and  vigour  sufficient  to  nulmy  the 
more  dangerous  workings  of  ill-wishes  from 
within. 

There  is  no  blinking  the  fa6t,  odious 
though  it  be,  that  the  main  oWtacle  in  the 
way  of  Turkey's  reform  and  innovation  has 
been,  for  the  last  fifty  years  at  least,^i^|t^e 
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much- abused  Koran  and  its  teachings,  not 
Mahometan  *  fatalism '  and  its  benumbing 
spell,  so  potent  in  imagination,  so  imper- 
ceptible in  its  effects  on  real  life,  not  even 
the  corporated  bigotry  and  obstructionist 
action  of  the  'XJlema  themselves,  but  Rus- 
sia, and  her  fixed  resolve  that  the  *  sick 
man  *  shall  not  recover,  do  what  he  may. 
Russia  it  was  that  by  aggressive  unprovoked 
war  stunted  Turkey's  healthy  growth  and 
cramped  her  every  forward  movement  in  the 
days  of  Mahmood  and  Abd-el-Mejeed  ;  that 
allowed  the  Ottoman  Government,  sincerely 
desirous  then,  whatever  it  may  be  now,  of 
better  things,  no  breathing-time  for  internal 
organization  and  repair,  and  drained  the 
land  of  the  wealth  and  strength  that 
might  have  well  sufSced  in  peaceful  leisure 
to  repair  and  rebuild  the  imperial  and 
national  fabric.  Worse  yet,  by  the  internal 
disaffection  and  hatred  of  Turkey's  subject- 
races,  studiously  fostered,  embittered,  ag- 
gravated into  open  revolt  by  her  agents,  her 
promises,  her  gold,  she  rendered  year  after 
year  absolutely  impossible  the  equalizing 
measures  initiated  by  the  wise  liberality  of 
the  Porte,  and  which  if  carried  out,  as  they 
might  otherwise  have  been,  would  have 
done  away  forever  with  what  constitutes 
Russia's  favourite  pretext  for  intrigue  and 
interference  in  Ottoman  affairs,  namely, 
distinction  based  on  creed  and  race.  But 
deadliest  of  all  was  the  poison  which,  like 
Denmark's  fabled  usurper,  she  poured  into 
the  ears  of  the  Head  of  the  State,  when  by 
treacherous  counsels  of  simulated  friend- 
ship she  urged  the  wretched  lunatic  Abd-el- 
Azeez  on  the  path  of  extravagance,  repudi- 
ation, bankruptcy,  corruption  of  the  worst 
kind,  till  every  able  and  honest  statesman 
had  been  removed,  every  friend  and  ally 
alienated,  and  the  sinking  Empire  remained 
destitute  alike  of  support  within  and  of  props 
without.  What  followed,  from  the  moment 
when  Turkey's  foot  slipped  in  the  Bulgarian 
blood-plash  that  Russia's  deliberate  fore- 
sight had  prepared  and  placed  in  her  way, 
till  the  mask  was  defiantly  cast  aside,  and 
he  long  series  of  covert  stabs  ended  in 
ibpen,  and,  so  far,  much  more  honest  war,  is 
iknown  to  all ;  known  also  is  tne  true  nature 
ajmd  object  of  the  strife,  suspended  but  not 
36\  ncluded.  When  the  last  Ottoman  ensign 
ihaWl  have  been  taken  down  from  over  the 
ast  \  gateway  in  Asia  as  in  Europe,  the  last 
/resce^'^it-flag  been  lowered,  Russia's  mission 
3  TurBP^T  ^^^^  ^®  ended  ;  but  not  till  then. 
Meanip^^il®>  her  first  care,  her  most  dili- 
?nt  endef  ^^^^'*>  ^^^^  ^®  ^^  render  impos- 
ble,  or  atV?®  ^  thwart,  to  stunt,  to  per- 
Tty  every  jA^easure  of  true  reform  within 
e  Ottoman^®'^^™^"^^^*'  *"^^  ^^  particular 
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whatever  may  promote  union  between  the 
Mahometan  and  the  Christian  races,  and 
thus  bring  her  ultimately  face  to  face  with 
a  united  and  powerful  Empire,  inaccessible 
to  her  interference,  a  match,  it  might  be, 
for  her  arms.  The  favourite  field  of  in- 
trigue for  some  years  to  come  will  probably 
be  the  Armenian  population  of  the  Eastern 
frontier,  intrigue  m  which  the  Koords  will 
very  likely  be  induced  to  take  part ;  but  the 
Greeks  of  Syria  and  the  coasts  will  not  be 
forgotten  in  the  search  after  useful  tools  for 
the  work  of  demolition  ;  at  Constantinople 
itself,  other  means,  which  we  care  not  here 
to  specify,  but  equally  powerful  for  the 
hindrance  of  improvement  and  the  main- 
tenance of  whatever  may  bring  disgrace  and 
downfall  on  th6  dynasty  of  Othman,  will 
be  sedulously  employed. 

*  Surely  in  vain  the  net  is  spread  in  the 
sight  of  any  bird  '?  Unluckily  for  the  bird, 
not  always.  The  things  that  we  have  briefly 
passed  in  review  have  not  been  done  in  a 
comer ;  Christian  and  Mahometan  alike 
throughout  the  Ottoman  Empire  know  what 
Russia's  objects  are  in  their  regard,  what 
the  means  she  employs  to  attain  them  ; 
^Batak  is  surely  clear  enough  evidence  of 
the  latter,  Plevna  and  San  Stephano  of  the 
former.  Yet  it  will  tax  all  Turkey's  states- 
manship, all  her  honesty,  all  her  firmness, 
to  the  uttermost,  to  keep  herself  and  her 
readily  deceived  Asiatic  subjects,  Koord 
and  Armenian,  Greek  and  Marpnite,  oat 
of  the  net  in  which  the  prey  has  so  often 
been  taken,  the  net  freshly  ^spread  in  full 
sight,  freshly  baited  also. 

It  will  tax  England's  wisdom  and  resolve 
no  less.  Much  as  these  things  concern  Tur- 
key's Sultan,  they  concern  England's  Queen 
and  India's  Empress  as  much  or  even  more. 
It  is  no  light  thing  that,  charged  as  we  are 
with  the  trust  of  half  of  Asia,  with  the  safe- 
guard and  welfare  of  two  hundred  millions  of 
its  inhabitants,  with  dominions  so  wide  in 
their  extent,  so  weak  in  their  frontiers,  so 
open  to  attack,  so  feeble  in  available  means 
of  maintenance  or  defence,  we  have  not 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  entire 
Asiatic  continent  a  single  ally  on  whom  we 
can  reckon,  a  single  auxiliary  for  the  hour 
of  need.  China,  that  Empire  the  friendship 
of  which  might  have  been  invaluable  to  us 
in  a  hundred  ways,  that  storehouse  of  men 
and  means,  of  intelligence  and  power,  we 
have  persistently  ignored,  alienated,  irri- 
tated into  downright  hostility  ;  and  all  for 
what  ?  At  least  the  evil  is  done,  and  can 
hardly  be  repaired.  The  independent  chief- 
taincies of  Central  Asia  we  have,  necessarily 
perhaps,  ignored  ;  they  lie  too  far  out  of 
our  track  :  but  how  is  it  with  Afghanistan  t 
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Persia,  a  mere  phantom-memory,  nor  a 
pleasing  one,  may  be  considered  as  outside 
the  reckoning ;  the  rest  do  not  require 
mention.  But,  placed  on  the  very  midway 
between  Europe  and  India,  conmianding 
directly  or  by  implication  the  great  thor- 
oughfares of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile, 
posted  on  the  most  vulnerable  flank  of  the 
only  aggressive  and,  we  have  too  good  cause 
to  fear,  unfriendly  Power  that  might  menace 
our  Asiatic  possessions  :  itself  a  centre  of 
organized  military  and  naval  strength,  of 
regulated  administration  and  order,  nay  even 
—however  much  popular  European  igno- 
rance may  be  unaware  of  or  deny  the  fact — 
of  law,  learning,  and  justice,  of  what  value 
to  us  as  a  co-operator,  an  ally,  might  not 
Asiatic  Turkey  prove  ?  What  better  guar- 
dian to  the  gates  of  our  treasure-house,  what 
worthier  associate  in  Asiatic  improvement, 
progress,  civilization  and  prosperity  could 
we  desire  ?  With  a  renovated  Turkey  at 
our  side,  what  Power  could  cope  with  ours 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Pacific  ? 
what  glory  of  beneficence  to  half  a  world 
equal  ours  ?  May  the  wisdom  and  the  cour- 
ageous resolve  that  have  empowered  our 
great  Statesmen  to  open  at  Berlin  this  tiew 
chapter  in  the  world's  Book  never  fail 
them  ;  may  itiiever  fail  the  English  nation, 
whatever  be  the  Cabinets  and  the  Leaders  of 
coming  years. 

But  the  base,  the  foundation  of  this  so  no- 
ble edifice  is,  and  must  be,  Turkey  herself 
and  her  Reform.  Soundness  cannot  be  erect- 
ed on  rottenness,  nor  honour  on  debasement. 
To  guide,  to  stren^en,  to  enforce  this 
Reform  is  now  our  urgent  task  ;  we  will 
venture  to  say  the  most  urgent  of  any,  at 
home  or  abroad,  that  hopefully  await  their 
fulfilment  at  the  hands  of  a  Salisbury  and 
a  Beaconsfield.  Equally,  more  even,  is  it 
the  task  of  him  who  sits  on  the  throne  of 
Othman,  and  the  counsellors  of  his  reign. 
Theirs  it  is  to  remember  the  words,  words 
of  encouragement,  words  of  warning 
too,  uttered  by  their  truest  friend,  the 
descendant  and  heir  of  England's  oldest 
statesmanship  and  the  CecUs,  when  he 
stood  at  Berlin  between  the  living  and 
the  dead,  and  stayed  the  burning  from  the 
remnant  of  their  people.  Words  of  deep 
import,  words  of  saving  if  heard  and  kept 
in  time  : — 

*  Whether  use  will  be  made  of  a  probably 
last  opportunity,  which  has  been  thus  ob- 
tained for  Turkey  by  the  interposition  of  the 
Powers  of  Europe,  and  of  England  in  partic- 
ular, or  whether  it  will  be  thrown  away,  will 
depend  upon  the  sincerity  with  which  Turkish 
statesmen  now    address    themselves  to   the 
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duties  of  good  government,  and  the  task  of 
Reform.'* 

Of  their  sincerity  we,  for  our  part,  have 
no  doubt ;  of  their  success  in  efEecting  the 
work  before  them  we  have  hope  also.  Vast 
as  is  that  work,  it  is  far  from  impossible  to 
honest  firmness,  discreet  daring,  and  wise 
address.  The  materials  of  new  and  health- 
ful life  are,  as  we  have  distinctly  pointed 
out,  within  Turkey  herself.  The  path  she 
has  to  tread  is  indicated  by  her  own  national 
institutions  and  the  teaching  she  reveres  ; 
the  methods  are  not  alien  from  her  ways, 
nor  untried  in  her  past.  DiflSculties,  some 
foreseen,  some  unexpected,  will  of  course 
arise  in  her  way  :  dangers  too  ;  but  they 
will  be  rather  from  without  than  from 
within  ;  their  source  is  at  St.  Petersburg, 
rather  than  at  Constantinople  or  Mecca. 
The  anticipations  formed  when  Turkey  was 
in  the  mid  labour  of  her  earlier  reforms, 
by  one  who  best  of  all  modems  knew  the 
Ottoman  Empire  and  her  inmost  conditions, 
are  as  just  and  worthy  of  attention  in  1878 
as  they  were  in  1840  : — 

*Much  has  been  done,'  writes  Ubicini,t 
*  much  remains  to  do  ;  but  a  wise  and  firm 
perseverance  in  the  judicious  and  gradual 
course  which  has  already  accompliuied  so 
much,  will,  with  time,  vanquish  all  internal 
and  domestic  obstacles.  It  is  not  for  these 
we  fear,  \f  Turkey  he  left  to  deal  with  them  Tier- 
id^,  and  in  her  own  time  a/nd  manner,  Happy 
would  it  be  for  her  if  these  were  the  only 
embarrassments  she  were  threatened  with. 
The  real  and  formidable  dangers  that  men- 
ace Turkey,  arise  out  of  the  conflicting 
jurisdictions  and  privileges  of  the  various 
Patriarchates,  «fec.  It  is  in  these  that  Turkey 
requires  a  helping  hand  from  her  allies.  She 
may  be  left  to  cope  with  her  own  home  difll- 
culties,  and  will  overcome  them  by  patience 
and  perseverance.  All  that  she  requires  is  a 
flrm  and  steady  support  against  those  exter- 
nal pretensions  foimded  on  treaties  which 
Russia  alternately  cajoled  and  bullied  her  into 
signing.' 

The  dangers  thus  signalled  by  Ubicini 
exist  to-day  in  substance,  though  somewhat 
modified  in  form,  and  disguised  in  ten- 
dency ;  more  insidious,  but  more  urgent 
than  ever.  Yet  they  are  of  a  kind  that 
Turkey,  aided  by  England,  can  readily 
obviate.  But  England  has  a  double  duty 
to  perform  in  the  matter  ;  it  is  hers  not 
merely  to  protect  her  ally's  endeavours  after 
reform  from  damaging   interference  with- 

♦  The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  to  her  Majesty's 
Principal  Secretary  of.  State.  Berlin,  July  18, 
1878. 

t  Ubicini 's  '  Letters  on  Turkey,'  vol.  i.  pp. 
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,  out,  but  to  'guide  those  endeavours  right 
and  to  strengthen  jbhem  within.  Nor  are 
the  counsels  of  Ubicini  less'  viduable  in  the 
latter  regard  than  in  the  former.  ^  Let  us 
bear  in  mind, '  writes  that  able  and  experi- 
enced  author,*  *  that  Turkey  is  essentially  the 
country  of  tradition,  where  nothing  can  be 
established  or  endured  unless  it  offer  a  point 
of  contact  with  what  has  gone  before  ;  and 
that  in  the  Empire  it  is  necessary  to  build 
upon  the  law,  in  order  to  modify  the  law. ' 
Golden  advice,  well  worthy  of  Turkey's 
attention  and  England's  alike.  And  again, 
in  view  of  the  work  of  reform  then  inaug- 
urated, now,  after  too  long  interruption, 
resumed  under  better  auspices  :  f 

*'  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  a  constitu- 
tional system  is  on  the  point  of  being  estab- 
lished in  Turkey,  nor  do  I  see  very  clearly 
what  Turkey  would  gain  by  it.  I  am  merely 
desirous  of  showing  that  reforms  are  not  so 
difficult  or  so  remote  as  commonly  supposed  ; 
that  however  liberal  the  future  measures  of 
the  Government  may  be,  they  will  find  a  ready 
acceptance  with  a  people  long  prepared  for 
their  introduction,  owing  as  well  to  the  influ- 
ence of  historical  tradition,  whereof  the  re- 
membrance has  become  dim  but  not  effaced, 
as  to  the  respect  with  which  it  invests  the 
person  of  the  sovereign.  For  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  notwithstanding  the  legal 
control  which  fetters  his  authority,  the  Sultan 
is,  after  all,  paramount  in  Turkey.  The  dy- 
nasty of  Othman  bein^  the  only  family  in  the 
Empire  that  has  retamed  a  hereditary  name, 
an  unbroken  genealogy,  and  inherited  rights, 
is  the  centre  of  imion,  the  political  tie,  bind- 
ing together  all  the  parts  of  the  monarchy, 


♦  Ubiclni's  'Letters 'on  Turkey/ Ivol.  |i.  p. 
181.  t  Ibid.,  pp.  ld2Jeqq.s 


whose  existence  seems  identified  with  its  own. 
If  the  Government,  in  attempting  to  intro- 
duce improvements,  is  cautious  to  present 
them,  not  as  innawUions  horratQfidfrom  Ewropt^ 
ha  as  a  retwm  to  the  principles  qf  the  Koran 
and  the  Kanoon^  a/nd  a  truer  appUoaiion  of 
them,  opposition  will  cease  ;  and  nothing  wdl 
check  m  Turkey  the  development  of  com- 
plete regeneration,  which  has  hitherto  been 
mineded  by  the  uncertainty  of  her  position, 
ana  by  obstacles  created  by  foreign  diplo- 
macy.' 

Home  alarmists  have  been  very  eloquent 
of  late  about  the  ^  heavy  responsibility, '  as 
they  love  to  proclaim  it,  incurred  by  Eng- 
land in  regard  of  Turkey's  promised  re- 
forms ;  and  while  some  have  derided  the  re^ 
cent  engagements  entered  into  by  ourselves 
and  the  Porte  as  merely  illusory,  others,  in 
greater  number  perhaps,  have  denounced 
them  in  Oassanwt  tones  as  a  burden  too 
heavy  to  be  borne,  a  weight  dragging  dowh 
to  discreditable  failure,  S  not  actoiu  ruin. 
Derisory  or  despondent,  either  view  is  false 
to  fact.  The  proposed  Turkish  reforms  are 
not  of  an  illusory  character,  but  real,  ade-^ 
quate,  thorough  :  this  we  have  seen  ;  nor 
less  have  we  seen  that  neither  within  Turkey 
nor  without  is  there  anything  necessary  to 
impede  the  fulness  of  their  execution. 
Undoubtedly  the  responsibility  incurred  by 
ourselves  in  guaranteeing  and  seconding 
them  is  great ;  but  it  is  a  responsibility 
worthy  of  a  great  nation,  the  responsibility 
of  conferring  the  blessings  of  order,  justice, 
stability,  and  prosperity,  not,  on  Asiatic 
Turkey  alone,  but  in  immediate  result,  on 
Asia  and  half  a  world.  From  a  responsi. 
bility  of  this  nature  it  is  not  England's  way 
to  shrink  ;  in  a  cause  like  this  she  lacks — 
long  may  she  lack  ! — the  instinct  of  fear. 
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